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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 9th April, 1889. 


HORSEFLESH (SALE FOR FOOD) BILL. 
(No. 41.) 

Brought from the Commons ; read 1°; 
to be printed; and to be read 2* on 
Thursday the 2nd of May next.—(TZhe 
Earl Beauchamp.) 


DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
LANDS (IRELAND) PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL.—(No. 32.) 

Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed. 


NATIONAL DEBT REDEMPTION BILL. 
(No. 39.) 

House in Committee (according to 
order); Bill reported without Amend- 
ment; then Standing Order No. 
XXXIX. considered (according to 
order), and dispensed with. Bill read 
3*, and passed. 
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TOWN POLICE CLAUSES ACT (1847) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 38.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Diy for Second Reading 
read. 


*Toe Eart or MILLTOWN: My 
Lords, the Bill which I now ask your 
Lordships to read a second time is 
extremely simple in its provisions. The 
Bill proposes to amend the Town Police 
Clauses Act of 1847, which was passed 
with the object of consolidating all the 
Acts giving to Local Authorities the con- 
trol of the police. That Act contained, 
inter alia, a number of clauses with re- 
spect to the regulation of hackney 
carriages. Clause 38, after defining 
what is meant by ‘hackney carriage,” 
enacts as follows :— 

“ Provided always that no stage coach used 
for the purpose of standing or plying for 
gers to be carried for hire at separate 
fares, and duly licensed for that porpane, and 
haying thereon the proper numbered plates 
required by law to be placed on such stage 
coaches, shall be deemed to be a hackney 
carriage within the meaning of this Act.” 


That Proviso has been held to extend 
B 
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to omnibuses, and the consequence 
is that the Local Authorities in many 
towns are powerless to regulate the 
traffic of omnibuses, which wander 
about at their own sweet pleasure, 
causing very serious obstruction and 
annoyance to the inhabitants. Several 
towns have proceeded by private Local 
Bills to give themselves these powers ; 
amongst others, I may mention Birming- 
ham, Accrington, Bristol, Cardiff, Hud- 
dersfield, Liverpool, Nottingham, Pres- 
ton, Salford, Sheffield, and probably 
many others. The object of this Bill is 
to save the time and expense of thus 
proceeding by separate Local Bills, by 
amending the Act of 1847, and 
iving the necessary power to all 
al Authorities. The reason probably 
why omnibuses were not included 
in the Act of 1847 was, that at 
that time omnibuses as public varriages 
were hardly known ; but I need hardly 
remind your Lordships that at the 
present time public omnibus traffic has 
enormously developed all over the 
country. I may add that tramcars are 
not included in this Bill, because the 
various Acts under which tramways 
have been constructed have always con- 
tained the necessary powers to the 
Local Authorities. That, my Lords, is 
really the whole of the Bill. It has 
been supported by both sides in the 
House of Commons. It was brought 
forward by Mr. Picton, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester, and seconded by 
my noble Friend Lord Granby. It 
received no opposition from Her 
Majesty’s Government. At one time 
it certainly was blocked in the House 
of Commons, but that, I understand, 
‘was for purely personal reasons, as 
an hon. Member, with that public spirit 
which distinguishes certain Members 
of the other House, had blocked 
this Bill because somebody who sat 
near the hon. Member who proposed 
it had previously blocked another Bill 
in which the blocking Member wae 
interested. Eventually, however, the 
Bill passed through the House of Com- 
mons in the absence both of the blocker 
and blockee. 

*Viscount TORRINGTON: The 
‘Towns Police Clauses Act, 1847, contains 
in Sections 37 to 68 a series of pro- 
visions with respect to hackney 
carriages. An omnibus standing or 
plying for passengers to be carried for 
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hire at separate fares is not a hackney 
carriage within the meaning of these 
provisions, and the object of the Bill is 
to extend such provisions to omnibuses, 
so far as they may be applicable. 
Under the Bill, power will be given to 
license omnibuses, &c., and to make bye- 
laws for the regulation of the conduct 
of their proprietors, drivers, and con- 
ductors, and for other matters connected 
with the management and use of such 
carriages. Some slight Amendments 
have been made in the Bill in the House 
of Commons, and the Government have 
no objection to the Bill, as amended. 
Indeed, the Local Government Board 
have in several instances amended 
Local Acts by Provisional Order so as 
to give effect to proposals similar to 
those contained in the Bill. These 
Orders, however, are, of course, in force 
only in the districts of the Sanitary 
Authorities whose Local Acts have been 
thus amended. The Bill would be 
in force in the district of every Urban 
Sanitary Authority. 

Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to a Standing Committee. 


COMMISSIONERS FOR OATHS BILL. 
(No. 6.) sil 

House in Committee (according to 
order); Amendments made; the Re- 
port thereof to be received on Thursday 
next. 

STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Ordered, That two Standing Committees be 
appointed, the one for the consideration of 
Bills relating to law and courts of justice and 
legal procedure, and the other for the con- 
sideration of all other Public Bills, that may 
be committed to them by the House, and that 
the first of such Committees be designated 
‘the Standing Committee for Bills relating to 
Law, &c.” and the second of such Committees 
“the Standing Committee for General Bills.’’ 
—(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 

Lorpv DENMAN: The debate as to 
the Larcency Bill shows the iucon- 
venience of its being necessary to move 
for a Committee of the Whole House, 
instead of its being needful to move 
specially for reference to a Grand Com- 
mittee. In fact, there were two debates 
on the principle of the Bill. I wished 
to have said that if a burglar deterred 
by the Bill carried no firearms, he 
showed that he had no intention to 
murder. Grand Committee was only 
named after the debate. 


Resolution agreed to. 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—THE 
EASTER ADJOURNMENT. 

In reply to Earl Granvittze, 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
understand that there is no business 
after Thursday next, and that we might 
adjourn on Thursday. It is usual to 
meet in the week after Easter week ; 
but I am told it is not usual to meet on 
the Monday. If there is no objection, 
we might meet on the Tuesday after- 
wards. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 
Five o’clock, till Thursday, a 
quarter after Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 9th April 1889. 


MR. SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION. 
The Clerk at the Table informed the 
House of the unavoidable absence of 
Mr. Speaker, owing to indisposition. 
Whereupon Mr. Courtney, the Ohair- 
man of Ways and Means, proceeded to 
the Table; and, after Prayers, took 
the Chair as Deputy Speaker, pursuant 
to the Standing Order. 





INDIAN APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India (1) whether appointments in Native 
States where the persons appointed are 
not natives of the respective States are 
reported by the Agents of the Viceroy 
to the Government of India; (2) whether 
in the State of Rampur an English en- 
gineer has been appointed to supervise 
the buildings of the Nawab of Rampur, 
at a cost of Rs.1,800 per month, with a 
regular establishment ; (3) whether the 
like work had been performed by an 
Indian engineer on Rs.100 a month and a 
clerk on Rs.10; (4) and whether such 
appointment has been approved, and on 
what grounds? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorsr, 
Chatham): (1) No; such appointments 
are not reported to the Government of 
India. (2), (3), and (4). The Secretary 
of State has no information on the 
appointment referred to. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Does the hon. 
Gentleman mean by the expression “ not 
usually reported” that sometimes they 
are? 
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*SmJ.GORST: No, Sir; they are not 
reported. 
THUGGEE OFFICIALS. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether 
there was any truth in the statement 
that Colonel E. P. Henderson, for some 
years in charge of Thuggee investiga- 
tions, had been put on special duty, in- 
cluding watching the Indian National 
Congress leaders ; if so, would he state 
on what grounds loyal persons engaged 
in a moderate and constitutionally con- 
ducted reform movement were subjected 
to the espionage of an experienced 
Thuggee official ? 

*Srr J. GORST: The Secretary of 
State has no information which con- 
firms the statement referred to in the 
question. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR FIRST OFFENCES. 


Mr. HERBERT GARDNER (Essex, 
Saffron Walden) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention had been called to the case 
of a woman called Sarah Dorothy Beck, 
who was lately sentenced to a month’s 
imprisonment by Magistrates at Penrith 
Petty Sessions for stealing three hens 
value six shillings, and subsequently 
died in gaol; whether she was a person 
of weak intellect; whether any previous 
convictions were alleged against her at 
her trial; and whether he would con- 
sider the advisability of reminding 
County Magistrates generally of their 
eg of fining instead of imprisoning 
or first offences? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
MarrueEws, Birmingham, E.) : I am in- 
formed by the Justices, that this woman 
pleaded guilty to the theft, and was sent 
to prison for a month, and that she 
showed no signs of weak intellect when 
in the hands of the police, or when 
before the Magistrates, but was deaf, 
and quiet in her manner. There were 
no previous convictions against her. 
She died the morning after her recep- 
tion in gaol from natural causes. I am 
not aware that County Magistrates are 
unmindful of the powers vested in them 
by law. On the contrary, I believe that 
the discretion of fining instead of im- 
prisoning is largely resorted to by them. 

Mr. H. GARDNER: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that at the 
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inquest which followed the death of this 
woman, the doctor of the prison visited 
the deceased, and ordered her into the 
hospital, because she was suffering from 
mental disease ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have given the 
hon. Gentleman the exact statement 
which has been sent to me. 

Mr. H. GARDNER: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman make further inquiry ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
what Government contracts have to the 

resent. knowledge of the War Office 

een wholly or in part executed by 
Messrs. Ross since that firm was struck 
off the list of Government contractors ; 
whether, when the contract with Colonel 
Wallace for Army accoutrements was 
given to him, any provision was made 
against his making sub-contracts with 
or employing firms struck off for supply- 
ing bad goods; and what is the precise 
provision now made on that point in 
this and other War Office contracts; 
what proportion of his contract was 
manufactured previous to the insertion 
of such provision, and what increase of 
cost has been entailed by the enforce- 
ment of such provision in the future ; 
and why does it entail any increase of 
cost at all; was the contract given to 
Colonel Wallace before he had provided 
a factory of hisown; what security was 
taken against sub-contracting and 
sweating in such contract; and why 
has Oolonel Wallace recently felt the 
necessity of raising his rate of wages 
by nearly one-third—viz., from 33d. to 
43d. in the case of certain pouches, and 
from 6d. to 8d. in the case of others; is 
Colonel Slade a partner with Colonel 
Wallace in executing any part of the 
contract ; and has a subsequent order 
been given for about 5,000 valises to the 
same person? 

*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY ro 
tHE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Bropzicx, 
Surrey, Guildford): It is understood 
that Messrs. Ross & Co., since they 
have been struck off tle list as con- 
tractors, assisted Messrs. Pulman in the 
execution of a contract for buff accoutre- 
ments, which was given out before they 
were removed from the list. They also 
made 500 Cavalry waist belts for Messrs. 
Almond, as stated by me last November 
in answer to the hon. Member for East 
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Finsbury ; and it appears from evidence 
iven before the Committee on the 

weating System that they made 1,000 
sets of equipment fur Colonel Slade last. 
June. The contract for accoutrements 
with Colonel Wallace provides against: 
sub-letting, inasmuch as it requires all 
the work to be done in his own factories.. 
No portion of the contract was carried 
out before this provision wasmade. On 
an inspection of Colonel Wallace’s- 
factory, it was found that he was buy- 
ing his buff cut out and pricked from 
Messrs. Ross & Co. He was informed: 
that this was not contemplated in his 
contract; and ultimately, as he was: 
able to show that he would be put to an. 
increase of cost in hiring premises to do 
the cutting out, and that he had not: 
estimated for this in his contract, it was 
arranged that 9d. per set of accoutre- 
ments should be allowed to meet the 
charge. The contract was not given to 
Colonel Wallace before he had provided 
a factory of his own. Sub-contracting 
was forbidden, and sweating was pre- 
vented by fixing a scale of prices to be 
paid direct to the workpeople. Ex- 
perience proved that some of these prices- 
were too low, and they have been raised. 
Nothing is known in the War Office of 
any partnership between Colonel Slade 
and Colonel Wallace. An order for 
3,000 valises has recently been given to- 
Colonel Wallace. 

Mr. HANBURY: Was the contract 
given at Colonel Slade’s request ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: Colonel Slade 
had originally a contract for 1,000 
valises, and it was in regard to that 
that no course of action was taken. 

Mr. HANBURY: Is Colonel Slade,. 
to whom the contract was virtually 
given, an officer on full pay? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: I was not aware 
that the hon. Member was going to ask 
that question, and I am unable to say 
whether Colonel Slade was at that time, 
on full pay or not. 

Mr. HANBURY: Is he connected 
with the War Office, and a Member of 
the Small Arms Committee ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: I am not aware. 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to give 
notice that on the Vote for the Director 
of Army Contracts I will move the 
reduction of the Director’s salary. 


ALBERT GATE. 
Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) 
asked the First Commissioner of Works. 
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9 
whether it had been called to his atten- 


tion that the buildings in course of 
construction near Albert Gate were 
-already higher than the adjoining build- 
ings; and, whether he would take 
steps to make those responsible for their 
-construction carry out the pledge they 
gave him last year, that they should 
not be constructed higher than the 
adjoining houses at Albert Gate ? 

Mn. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.): 
Is it not desirable for this purpose that 
‘legislation should be introduced similar 
to that proposed last year by the hon. 
Member for Chelsea (Mr. Whitmore) 
‘giving power to the public authority 
to limit the height of buildings in 
London ? 

*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER oF 
‘WORKS (Mr. Puiunxet, University of 
Dublin): The question which the hon. 
Member for West St. Pancras (Mr. 
Lawson) asks me is rather an abstract 
one, and I had rather not give offhand 
a definite opinion about it; but I think 
it is perfectly plain that if buildings in 
London are carried to a height that 
would cause serious inconvenience to 
neighbours or to the public generally, 
‘some steps should be taken to meet the 
difficulty. In answer to the question 
upon the Paper, I have to say that my 
hon. Friend is under a misapprehension 
-when he states in his question that the 
builders of the new mansions at Albert 
Gate had given me a pledge that their 
edifice should not be carried to a greater 
height than the neighbouring buildings. 
What they did undertake was to reduce 
‘the intended height of their buildings 
from 130 feet to 100 feet, and from 
that undertaking I have no reason to 
‘think that they mean to depart. Of 
-course, I shall see that it is fulfilled. 


THE LANARKSHIRE ARTILLERY 
VOLUNTEERS. 

Mr. JOHN WILSON (Lanarkshire, 
Govan) asked the Secretary of State 
for War whether he was aware that 
‘the two batteries of the 1st Lanarkshire 
Artillery Volunteers were converted 
into ‘‘ Field Batteries of position,’ and 
that this involves that officers be 
‘mounted; whether the Commanding 
‘Officer of the corps had received an 
Order from the War Office that officers 
must sign a specified certificate, to the 
effect tha: each officer undertakes to 
keep and maintain bond fide his own 
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property a charger to be approved ; 
whether it was the case that one officer 
had refused to sign such a certificate, - 
and had been compelled to resign, after 
having served for 17 years; Whethes it 
was the case that in no other corps have 
officers in a similar position been re- 
quired to sign such a certificate; and 
whether such an Order had been issued 
by the War Office, or only on the re- 
epeneenny of the Commanding Officer 
of this regiment ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The Officer Com- 
manding the Ist Lanark Artillery Vo- 
lunteers, on his own responsibility, 
required his officers, before appointment 
to the two recently-formed batteries of 
position, to sign an undertaking that 
they would keep and maintain a horse, 
This was not done by order from the 
War Office. The subaltern referred to 
declined to sign the undertaking, and 
claimed to be appointed to one of the 
batteries of position, and has declined 
promotion in a garrison battery till the 
question of bis appointment to the posi- 
tion battery is settled. Nothing is 
known at the War Office of his resig- 
nation. I am not aware that any 
similar undertaking has been required 
in other corps. 


BURIALS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether the right of interment in a 
churchyard or (subject to the approval 
of the proper authorities) in a church, 
as distinct from the right to a religious 
burial service, is not independent of the 
ecclesiastical status of the deceased per- 
son; and whether he is aware that the 
late Sir Rowland Hill, although an un- 


baptized person, was buried in West- 
minster Abbey ? 
*Mr. MATTHEWS: I have no 


authority to give an opinion on a ques- 
tion of law, but I am advised that the 
Burials Act of 1880 gives the right of 
interment in a churchyard independent 
of the ecclesiastical status of the 
deceased person, but that this provi- 
sion of the Act does not apply to burials 
in churches. The right to be buried in 
a church depends on the consent or 
refusal of the incumbent, and in some 
cases is regulated by faculties granted 
by the ecclesiastical authorities. Iam 
informed by the Dean of Westminster 
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that there is no discoverable trace in the 
_ late Dean’s paper that Sir Rowland 
Hill was an unbaptized person. There 
are no signs of the question having been 
raised. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN BOARD 
SCHOOLS. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) 
asked the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education whether 
the Rev. F. H. Watson, on the 22nd 
of March last, examined the children in 
the Board School at Snitterfield in the 
Apostles’ Creed; and, if not, what was 
the creed in which he examined them; 


and whether the teaching of and ex- | P® 


amination in the Apostles’ Creed in a 
Board School is a violation of the pro- 
visions of ‘“‘The Elementary Education 
Act, 1870?” 

*Tue VICE PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Sir Wirt1am Harr Dye, 
Kent, Dartford): The Creed in question 
was the Apostles’ Creed, which, during 
the discussion of the Cowper-Temple 
Clause, was mentioned by the author of 
the clause as one which could be taught 
in Board Schools, on the ground that it 
was “‘ not the property of any particular 
denomination, but belonged to all 
Christendom,” and this view of the case 
has since obtained the sanction of and 
been acted upon by successive heads of 
the Department. 

Mz. COBB: Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man aware that the universal impression 
among the Nonconformistsof thiscountry 
is that the Apostles’ Creed is not to be 
taught in the Board Schools, and that if 
it is taught it is in violation of the provi- 
sions of the Education Act of 1870? 

*Sm W. HART DYKE: I am not 
aware of any such impression whatever 
existing. I hold in my.hand a Minute 
written by the right hon. Member for 
the Brightside Division of Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella) when he was Vice President 
of the Council, in which he uses the very 
words of Lord Mount-Temple, and con- 
cludes by saying— 

‘Their Lordships are not prepared to inter- 
fere with the discretion of School Boards in 
the matter.’’ 

Mr. COBB: Did I understand the 
right hon. Gentleman to say yesterday 
that this examination was not entered 
into by the direction of the Board ? 

*Sm W. HART DYKE: No. I stated 
what was the policy of the Education 
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Department, as observed by the 
hon. Gentleman when he was 
President of the Council. 

Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea): I should. 
like to know by what authority and at: 
whose selection the Apostles’ Creed is 
chosen. Can any other Creed except the: 
Apostles’ Creed be selected ? 


The question was not answered. 


STRAND UNION. 


Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board if he has ap- 
inted, or is about to appoint, Mr. 
Thomas Hill an ez officio Guardian of 
the Poor for St. Martin’sin the Fields ; 
whether he is aware that Mr. Hill has 
within the last few days withdrawn 
from the pending popular election of 
Guardians, and announced his attention 
not to again appeal to the ratepayers for 
re-election ; whether Mr. Hill has been 
Chairman of the Guardians for several 
years ; whether the terrible condition of 
the children in the parish schools did 
not exist during his term of office ; and, 
if Mr. Hill has been, or is about to be, 
appointed asa Guardian, he will state 
the reason for such nomination ? 


*Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircuiz,. 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): It is 
the intention of the Local Government 
Board to nominate Mr. Hiil as a 
Guardian of the Strand Union. Mr.. 
Hill has been an elected member of the 
Board of Guardians for 21 years, and in. 
the case of most of the elections he has. 
been returned at the head of the poll. 
For the past 16 years he has been an- 
nually elected Chairman of the Board 
of Guardians, and for many years he 
has represented the Union on the Board 
of Management of the Metropolitan 
Asylum district. Looking to these- 
facts, and on the recommendation of the- 
two Inspectors for the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict, who have personal knowledge of 
Mr. Hill’s services, he has been offered: 
nomination asa Guardian. As regards. 
the alleged ‘ terrible condition of the 
children in the parish schools,” I pre- 
sume the hon. Member refers to the- 
outbreak of ophthalmia. It is satisfac- 
tory, however, to me to learn that the- 
specialist who was called in to examine 
the children states — 
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‘* As the general result. of my examination, 
I was struck with the healthy aspect of the 
children, which showed they were thoroughly 
well fed and cared for. I do not, therefore, 
consider the state of the eyes of so many of 
them to be due to any want of attention on the 
part of either the surgeons, the master, matron, 
or nurses, but simply to the fact that there is 
insufficient accommodation, which is especially 
apparent in the dormitories and schoolrooms.” 
Plans for the extension of the schools 
are now before the Board. 

Mr. CREMER: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not answered one of my 
| age agar 5 what are the reasons 

or the nomination of Mr. Hill as an 
ex officio Guatdian ? I would follow that 
up by another question, as to whether 
it is the policy of the Local Government 
Board to appoint as ez oficio Guardians 
men who are afraid to face the popular 
verdict of the ratepayers ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: As to the reasons 
which induced the Local Government 
Board to appoint Mr. Hill, I have given 
sufficient evidence to the hon. Gentle- 
man to show that in our opinion Mr. 
Hill was a proper person to be appointed. 
It was because we thought he was a 
proper person that he was appointed. 
As to the hon. Gentleman’s statement 
of Mr. Hill being afraid to seek re- 
election, I beg to say that Mr. Hill only 
withdrew from the list of candidates 
after he had received a notification from 
the Local Government Board that he 
was to be offered the appointment. 


THE VESTRY OF ST, PETER’S, 
THETFORD. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
wish to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that 
Messrs. Stephen Oldman and Ro- 
bert Brown were unanimously chosen 
overseers by the Vestry in the 

arish of St. Peter’s, Thetford, 
County Norfolk ; that the local magis- 
trates have passed over the names of the 
selected overseers, and appointed in their 
place Messrs. Ditch and Holden; how 
many elective votes these gentlemen ob- 
tained; and whether it is the intention 
of the Local Government Board to sanc- 
tion the election of Messrs. Ditch and 
Holden; and, if so, by what right and 
for what purpose are the elective votes 
of the Vestry to be superseded ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The appointment of 
overseers vests in the Justices, and they 
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are empowered to appoint any house- 
holders in the parish whom they think 
fit, without any previous nomination by 
the Vestry, or without regard to an 

such nomination. As regards tho peu 
to which the question of the hon. 

Member refers, I understand that it has 
been the custom for the Vestry to sub- 
mit to the magistrates a list of at least 
four names for selection. In the pre- 
sent year the list contained the names of 
two persons only, one of whom had 
already filled the office for two years. 
In the two previous years, also, the 
names of two persons only were sub- 
mitted to the Justices. I am informed 
that the magistrates considered that, as 
a matter of courtesy, they should have 
had a list to select from, and they made 
their own selection without regard to 
the nomination by the Vestry. The 
appointments of overseers are not sub- 
ject to the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and the Board have no 
jurisdiction in the matter. 

Dr. TANNER: Is it not the fact 
that one of the magistrates who adjudi- 
cated on this matter was Chairman, or, 
at any rate, a very large shareholder, of 
a company that was appellant in a case 
against the parish in question ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I know nothing of 
that. The hon. Member must give 
notice of the question. 

Dr. TANNER: Is it not the fact, as 
evidenced by communications which have 
appeared in the Norfolk newspapers, 
that more overseers have been nomi- 
nated for the parish than are required ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I know. nothing 
whatever about what has appeared in 
the Norfolk newspapers, or about any 
of the statements of the hon. Member ; 
and I think it is very much to be depre- 
cated that questions should be put in 
this House casting reflections upon 
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people. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to give notice 
that when I come out of gaol I shall 
give this matter my most thorough 
attention. 


IRELAND— PARLIAMENTARY 
FRANCHISE FORMS, 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I desire 
to ask the Solicitor General for Ireland 
whether any person is under a legal 
obligation to fill up and return any 
form relating to the Parliamentary fran- 
chise devised and issued by the Belfast 
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or any other board of guardians, in 
addition to the form prescribed by the 
Franchise Law ? 

*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Manvpen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): No person is under a legal 
obligation to fill up and return any form 
relating to the Parliamentary franchise 
in addition to the forms authorized or 
prescribed by the Franchise Law. Itis 
not accurate to describe all these forms 
as prescribed. The Representation of 
the People Act, 1884, and the Parlia- 
mentary Registration, Ireland, Act, 1885, 
do give certain forms. But the Poor 
Rate Assessment Act of 1869, which 
was applied to-Ireland in 1884, while 
casting upon certain classes of owners 
the obligation of furnishing information, 
does not prescribe any precise form in 
which this information should be asked 
for by the overseers. 


POLICE ESPIONAGE IN IRELAND. 


Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth): I beg to postpone my 
question with regard to the police 
at to which I and my wife were 
subjected in Ireland, to a day when the 


Chief Secretary will be present. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


Mr. JOHN TALBOT: I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether the two 
vacancies on the London School Board, 
caused by the unseating of two Members 
for the Westminster Division, have 
been reported to the Education Depart- 
ment ; and, what steps will be taken to 
make the representation of the division 
complete ? 

*Sir W. HART DYKE: The vacan- 
cies referred to has not been reported to 
the Department by the London School 
Board, but I can assure the hon. Gentle- 
man that any representation they make 
to me I shall be happy to consider. 


TELEGRAM ADDRESSES. 


Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars, &c.): I wish to ask the Post- 
master General if it is the case that, 
while in the Post Office, directories may 
be referred to by the clerks in cases of 
insufficiently addressed letters, post- 
cards, or newspapers, in Telegraph 
Offices the clerks are forbidden to refer 
to directories in cases of insufficiently 


Mr. Sexton 
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of Forestry. 


addressed telegrams, the owners of 
which cannot be found; and, whether 
he will explain the reason for the 
different treatment of mail matter and 
telegrams ? 
*Toz POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxzs, Cambridge University) : 
At page 310 of the Post Office Guide, 
paragraph 46, the public are informed 
that the addresses of telegrams should 
be sufficiently full to enable the Depart- 
ment to effect delivery without difficulty 
and without reference to directories. 
The distinction between letters and 
telegrams is that insufficiently addressed 
letters can be set aside for search to be 
made in a directory without their bein 

appreciably delayed or the Linaenl 
treatment of the mails interfered with, 
whereas telegrams cannot be carried to 
directories without delay to themselves 
and also to those which have been fully 
addressed by the senders. Perhaps I 
may point out that the sender of 
a letter has no inducement to 
shorten the address, and is therefore 
supposed to do his best; whereas ex- 
perience shows that the addresses of 
telegrams are purposely shortened to 
save expense. I have, however, given 
orders that, where a sender of a telegram 
has obviously done his Lest the Directory 
is to be searched to complete the 
address and every effort made to deliver 
the message. Ifinstructions were given 
that Directories were to be searched in 
every case, I fear that tvlegrams 
generally would be _ insufficiently 
addressed, and that great delay would 
result to the senders as well as additional 
a and loss of revenue to the Post 
flice. , 


BOARD OR SCHOOL OF FORESTRY. 

Sr J. LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) asked whether the Government 
proposed to establish a Board or School 
of Perse, in accordance with the 
unanimous Resolutions of a Committee 
of this House and of the Associated 
Chamber of Commerce ? 

*Tuz FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn, Strand, 
Westminster): The Government fully 
recognize the importance of the subject, 
and it will, I think, be their duty 
through the new Board of Agriculture, 
if we are fortunate enough in the course 
of the present Session to pass the Bill 
creating that Department, to take steps, 
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if we can see our way to @e so, to carry 
out the Resolutions of the Committee. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith, 
&c.): I beg to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether, seeing that the prospect 
of establishing a Minister of Agriculture 
may be somewhat remote, and that the 
question of forestry is distinct from that 
of agriculture, he will not consider the 
possibility of dealing with the establish- 
ment of a School of Forestry apart from 
the Minister of Agriculture ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Looking to the 
business we have to do, and the slow 
progress made with our work, I am 
afraid I cannot undertake to make such 
a proposal as the hon. Member suggests. 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION 
WITH LIGHTHOUSES, &c. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) asked 
the President of the Board of Trade if 
his attention had been called to the reso- 
lution passed at a recent meeting of the 
Associated Chamber of Commerce in fa- 
vour of placing Lighthouses and Coast- 
guard Stations in electrical communica- 
tion with the main telegraphic system 
of the country; whether in considera- 
tion of the fact that a vast amount 
of money value, and several hundred 
thousand persons passed Tory Island 
every year, he would endeavour to have 
this recommendation carried out with 
regard to it; and, whether the Govern- 
ment would take steps as soon as 
possible to complete a work of so im- 
portant a national character? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or raz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Mricwaxt Hicks 
Beacon, Bristol, W.): The question of 
telegraphic communication between 
Lighthouse, Coastguard Stations, and 
Lifeboat Stations round the coast is, as 
I stated last Session, a matter for the 
cousideration of the Post Office and the 
Admiralty, subject to the Treasury, 
rather than: for the Board of Trade. 
With regard to Tory Island, I would 
refer to the reply I gave to the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Hythe on the 
26th June last. The Bill therein 
referred to has now become law as 
Lloyd’s Signal Stations Act, 1888, and I 
am informed by Lloyd’s that the ques- 
tion of connecting Tory Island under its 
powers is still under consideration, and 
that they are in negotiation with the 
proprietor of the Island for land fora 
Signal Station. 
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FOREIGN VESSELS AND BRITISH 

REGULATIONS, . 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Oentral) asked the President of the 
Board of Trade whether vessels flying a 
foreign flag, and plying from British 
= are subject, as a condition prece- 

ent to obtaining letters of clearance, to 
such regulations as are laid down for 
British vessels in like manner as British 
vessels plying from foreign ports ; and, in 
such case how many passengers the 
steam packet Comtesse de Fiandre was 
authorized by the Board of Trade regu- 
lations to carry ; how many she had on 
board at the time of her loss ; how many 
life- belts and life-buoys she carried, and 
if the readily-detachable positions of 
these was ascertained by a Government 
Ins r; and when the Committee 
sitting under the Saving Life at Sea Act 
may be expected to present the rules as 
to life-saving gear which they recom- 
mended ? 

*Sir MICHAEL HICKS BEACH : 
Foreign vessels carrying passengers 
between a British and ‘foreign port 
are not liable to survey by the 
Board of Trade. I am not aware how 
many passengers the Comtesse de Flandre 
had on board at the time of her loss, nor 
what appliances for saving life she was 

rovided with. I am informed that the 
Life Saving Appliances Committee, to 
which the hon. Member refers, have 
very nearly completed their labours. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT: Do I 
understand that foreign vessels plying in 
a British port are not under the regula- 
tions of the Board of Trade ? 

*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: The Board 
of Trade can only act under the law. A 
foreign vessel plying between a British 
and a foreign port is not liable to survey 
by the Board of Trade. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT: I beg to 
give notice that I shall call attention 
to this matter on a future occasion. 


BANKRUPTCY OFFICIALS AND 
COUNTY COUNCILS. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade 
whether he is aware that Mr. Arthur 
Davies Berrington, the Chairman of the 
Monmouthshire Quarter Sessions, and 
Chief Inspector of Fisheries for England 
and Wales, has, by reason of his hold- 
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ing such appointment of Inspector of 

Fisheries, been restrained from accept- 
ing a seat on the Monmouthshire County 
Council, although elected without op- 
position, and not as a candidate of any 

litical Party, whilst Mr. George 

enry Llewellyn, the Official Receiver 
in Bankruptcy for the Newport (Mon- 
mouthshire) District, although elected 
on strictly Party lines, and as the 
avowed candidate of a political Party, 
is allowed to retain his present seat 
upon the County Council, but with .an 
intimation from the Board of Trade 
that he is not permitted to accept re- 
election ; whether he sanctions the dis- 
tinction drawn between the case of the 

Chief Inspector of Fisheries and an 
Official Receiver in Bankruptcy; and, 
whether the Judge of the County Court 
is himself restrained from holding a 
seat at the County Council, whilst this 
qualified permission has been given to 
the Official Receiver, who is an officer 
of the Court ? 

*Sir MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: 
I am aware that Mr. Berrington, 
the Chief Inspector of Fisheries, 
who holds the position of COhair- 
man of the Monmouthshire Quarter 
Sessions, was elected to a seat on the 
County Council. Mr. Berrington, being 
a Civil servant of the Crown, paid by 
salary,comes within the terms of the 
Treasury Minute, like the Inspectors of 
the Local Government Board and 
Education Department, and was not, 
therefore, permitted to serve on a 
County Council. An Official Receiver 
in Bankruptcy, paid by fees like 
Mr. Llewellyn, is not a Civil ser- 
vant, and persons holding these posi- 
tions have always been allowed to 
undertake other work. In consequence, 
some of them have served as Mayors or 
Members of Town Councils, and Mr. 
Llewellyn’s appointment as an Alder- 
man of Monmouthshire was therefore 
not brought to my notice until after he 
had accepted it. Having regard, how- 
ever, to the increasingly political nature 
of municipal contests, and the desira- 
bility that Official Receivers in Bank- 
7 should not be mixed up with 
politics, all officers who hold such ap- 
pointments have been informed that they 
should retire from County or Municipal 
Councils when their term of service has 
expired. Cuunty Court Judges are not 
under my jurisdiction. 


Ur. Wootton Isaacson 
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STAMP DUTIES ON BONDS AND 
SHARES, 


Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel): I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer if he will now 
state the amount of revenue derived 
from the recently imposed 1s. per cent 
stamp duty on bonds and to: 
bearer, dividing the amount derived for 
the six months ending 31st December,- 
1889, and for the three months ending 
3lst March last, and whether he will 
give the same particulars with regard to 
the revenue derived from the 6d. stamp 
duty on brokers’ contracts ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The question rather 
anticipates the statement I shall have: 
to make when I bring forward my 
Budget proposals. When the time 
arrives I shall be very glad to give the 
information which the hon. Gentleman. 
requires. 


THE NEW EDUCATION CODE. 


Mr. JACOB BRIGHT (Manchester, 
8.W.), asked the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation whether, in view of the de- 
sire expressed by a considerable num- 
ber of elementary school teachers in 
various parts of the country, he was 

repared to authorize the Education 

epartment to publish the instructions 
to Her Majesty's Inspectors before the 
adoption by the House of the new Code? 

*Sin W. HART DYKE: I have con- 
sidered the subject with great care,and 
see no reason to depart from what has 
been the uniform practice of the Depart- 
ment in previous years. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE, 


Mz. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether before Tuesday next he would 
take into consideration the fact in regard 
to the Easter holidays that by bringing 
the holidays to a close on Thursday, the 
25th, instead of the following Monday 
he would only gain one day for the 
Government ; col whether he would not 
think that for that gain it was hardly 
worth while curtailing the holidays by 
four days? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Iam veryanxious 
to consult the convenience of the House. 
The suggestion of the hon. Member is 
that it would be convenient to the House 
to have four days’ more holiday. But 
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we are exceedingly backward with 
Supply, having Be to the number of 
days available. If, however, the in- 
terval between this and next Tuesday 
results in a very large amount of Supply 
being given, there may be a possibility 
of relieving the House and the Govern- 
ment from the necessity of coming down 
here on Thursday, the 25th. I am not 
able to give any other answer to the 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I will repeat 
my question on Kimo 

Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy) : 
What business is to be taken before 
Easter ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have already 
stated that the business on Thursday will 
be Supply and the introduction. of the 
Bill for giving effect to the Sugar Cun- 
vention. On Monday the Budget of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will be 
taken, and we hope also to get Supply. 
The Naval Defence Bill will not be taken 
on Monday. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): I 
beg to ask whether, when effective 
Supply is put down for Friday, the Go- 
vernment will take care to keep a House? 
We have lately had the House twice 
counted out on those occasions. 

*Mr. W. H.SMITH: I should be very 
glad to give the right hon. Gentleman 
that assurance if there was the least hope 
that etfective Supply would be obtained. 
The right hon. Gentleman is aware that 
there were several Notices of Motion 
to be discussed between the Motion 
that was disposed of on Friday and 
effective Supply ; and by the ordinary 
method by which we obtain information 
the Government were assured that there 
was not the least chance of obtaining 
effective Supply last Friday or the Friday 

revious. Hon.Gentlemen who take an 
interest in the Motions that were put 
down were apparently not at all un- 
willing to be counted out when the 
privilege of calling the’ Speaker’s 
attention to the fact that there were 
not 40 Members present was exercised. 
The Government were independent, but 
hon. Gentlemen who take an interest in 
these questions did not think it neces- 
sary to be in attendance themselves in 
sufficient numbers to maintain a House. 
The right hon. Gentleman is well aware 
of all the circumstances under which 
these events occur. If he and his Friends 
will assist us to get effective Supply on 
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Fridays, we will certainly do our best to - 
maintain a House; but it is simply ab- 
surd to maintain a House in face of the - 
factthat Gentlemen who have Motions on 
the Paper do not think it worth while - 
to attend in sufficient numbers to keep 
a House, but give us friendly notice - 
that we shall not be allowed to reach 


Supply. : 

Me. CHILDERS: The remarks of 
the right hon. Gentleman do not refer 
to me, because I came down. The ques- 
tion I wish to ask is this. If there is no- 
opposition to Supply on any ons is- 
it wise to alter the old practice, which 
is not to put down effective Supply ? On 
both the Fridays the right hon. Gentle- 
man has mentioned there was no hope 
whatever of reaching effective Supply. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: We were so in-- 
formed at # o’clock. 

Mr. CHILDERS : The arrangements 
are made before 8 o’clock. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- - 
ton): I should like to put it to the right 
hon. Gentleman whether it is not a well- - 
established Rule of the House that 
while the Government takes upon itself 
no responsibility in respect to keeping 
a House on Tuesdays, it is responsible 
for keeping a House on Fridays? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: No. I am not 
aware of that responsibility. We are 
responsible for making and keeping a 
House on Friday for Government busi- 
ness, but I am not aware that the 
Government are responsible for keeping 
a House un Friday after a reasonable - 
time has elapsed, and there is no hope 
whatever of getting to Government 
business. I am informed by my hon. . 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Jackson) that six Notices of Motion 
were put down at midnight on Thurs- 
day, possibiy with the desire of con- 
sidering them, but with the result, at all - 
events, of making it quite clear that 
Supply could not be reached. 

Mr. CHILDERS: Then are we to - 
understand that when the Government 
put down effective Supply on Friday 
they will keep a House, but that when . 
they do not they will not undertake to 
keep a House? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I cannot enter — 
into any understanding of that character, 
because to do so would simply mean - 
that having put down effective Supply,.. 
which was blocked by Motions put on 
the Paper very late the night preceding, - 
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we would have the great satisfaction 
- of sitting here to listen to Motions which 
_— were not to be voted upon. 
ery likely there would simply be acon 
versation lasting the whole evening, 
with probably no satisfactory result to 
. anyone except to some a consumption 
of time. Under these circumstances, I 
could not undertake that the Govern- 
ment will keep a House. 
Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Order, 
order! This is now generating into a 
. discussion. 
Mr. SEXTON: Can the right hon. 
‘ Gentleman state, for the information and 
-eonvenience of Irish Members, that 
Irish Supply will not be taken on 
Thursday, the 25th, the day on which 
the House is to re-assemble ? 
*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Yes; I will 
undertake that no Irish Supply shall be 
taken on the day. 





* LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL.—(No. 145.) 


As amended, considered; to be read 
- the third time To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


o—— 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Long, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Boroughs of 
Accrington and Sunderland, the Local Govern- 
ment Districts of Altrincham, Brentford, 
Haworth, Heston and Isleworth, Swindon New 
Town, and Walton-on-the- Hill, and the Rural 
Sanitary Districts of the Belper, Chorley, and 
King’s Norton Unions, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Long and Mr. Ritchie. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 191.] 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
(PENSIONS) bILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Pickersgill, Bill to invali- 
date certain grants of retiring allowances made 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works to its 
officers, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Pickersgill, Mr. Howell, Mr. Cremer, Mr. 

. James Stuart, Mr. James Rowlands, Mr.Sydney 
Buxton, Mr. Causton, Mr. Octavius V. Morgan, 
Mr. Montagu, and Mr. Lawson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 192., 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES’ AcT (1888) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Tomlinson, Bill to amend 
“The Friendly Societies Act, 1888,’’ ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. ‘Tomlinson, Lord Francis 
Hervey, Mr. Burt, Colonel Blundell, Mr. 

_ Bradlaugh, Mr. Pickard, and Mr. Ainslie. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 193.} 


Ur. W. H. Smith 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


ee SO 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suprity—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass I. 


(1.) £7,201, to complete the sum for 
Science and Art Department Build- 
ings. 

Mr. A. H. DYKE ACLAND (York- 
shire, W.R., Rotherham): I should 
like to take this opportunity of asking 
the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works (Mr. Plunket) 
one or two questions concerning the 
Normal School, South Kensington. I 
desire to know what the condition of 
that School is at the present time, be- 
cause, if we mean to have a Technical 
Education Bill, if we mean to turn to ac- 
count the great Polytechnics which are 
being established in London with the 
assistance of the Charity Commissioners, 
we must provide capable teachers 
for the technical schools. The great 
centre for the training of technical school 
teachers is the Normal School, the con- 
dition of which I cannot help thinking 
is grievously unsatisfactory. Now, Sir, 
it is mainly a question of buildings. You 
have got some of the best scientific 
teachers—professors, whose names are 
well known in the world of science; 
you give them good apparatius—all that 
I fully admit; but your buildings are so 
choked that it is utterly impossible for 
the school to compare with any other 
great school—even with those at Man- 
chester, at Leeds, or that supported by 
the Admiralty atGreenwich. If you go 
into the Chemical Department you will 
ficd such a crowd of students, and such 
an insanitary condition of things, that 
if it prevailed in any ordinary elementary 
school, Her Majesty’s Inspector would 
at once reduce the number of passes 
on the ground that there was not a 
sufficient number of cubic feet of air 
for each student or child. I suppose 
the right hon. Gentleman is gen | 
to admit that the industrial an 
commercial welfare of this country 
is considerably bound up with the im- 

rtant question of technical education. 

ut, Sir, I would willingly see the 
Science and Art grants reduced, if the 
amount of the reduction could be devoted 
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to the improvement of our Normal 
School. I will make this suggestion 
even. I think there is a sum of £1,000 
a year spent on a short summer course 
of lectures, lasting three or four weeks. 
I doubt whether that money is produc- 
tive of very much benefit, and I think 
it might be laid out to greater advan- 
tage if the building were improved, say, 
at the outlay of the capital sum repre- 
sented by an annual income of £1,000. 
When professors from other countries 
visit our Normal School at South Ken- 
sington, they are amazed that England 
in its great central school of teaching 
provides such an inadequate building. 
In 1852, in the Queen’s Speech, it was 
said that we were to have the highest 
type of instruction and the most perfect 
training. I believe it was intended that 
that should be so, but the building is 
now not nearly large enough for all the 
subjects which are taught in it. Origin- 
ally, I think it was intended to be de- 
voted to one subject; but now we have 
taught in it physics, chemistry, miner- 
alogy and astronomy, and, in fact, all 
scientific subjects. A little laboratory 
has been built on the other side, in which 
the Professor of Physics can teach the 
elementary students, and in regard to 
that, I may say that it is at one and the 
same time the cheapest, most simple, 
and ugliest of structures. It might have 
been wiser, perhaps, to have spent money 
on a more permanent structure, and, at 
any rate, it must be admitted that the 
school cannot long be carried on in its 
present building. We have there the 
very best material for teachers; a pro- 
fessor informed me that there was a 
better class of students than could be 
found either at Owen’s College, Man- 
chester, or at the Victoria College at 
Leeds. Then you ought to give them 
good opportunities for pursuing their 
studies. At present it is impossible to 
carry out some of the higher physical 
experiments, and you do not encourage 
these students to follow up the more 
advanced researches in their fourth 
year, simply because there is no room 
for the purpose. I venture to say 
this is a penny wise and pound 
foolish policy. If we are going to pro- 
vide vechnical instruction throughout 
the country, as we have been told twice 
in the Queen’s Speech it is intended to 
do, we must not neglect the provision 
of teachers and of giving professors, 
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who are —— capable men, every 
opportunity of doing justice to the- 
young people who go to them for in- 
struction. Iknow well enough that the 
Secretary to the Treasury will give us- 
very little hope. I suppose he thinks 
the chief object and aim of man is to 
ask for nothing from the Treasury, but: 
I have some hope that the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of” 
Works will afford us some assistance— 
that he will bring to bear his unbiassed 
judgment upon educational matters, and 
will help us to make this Norma! School. 
even more successful than it has been in. 
the past. I think there is some reason- 
able ground for asking for an improve-- 
ment in the building in which the school 
is carried on, because it will relieve the 
professors, who cannot now do their duty 
towards the students and towards the 
country. 

*Srr HENRY ROSCOE , Manchester,. 
8.): I wish to be allowed to add my 
confirmation to the remarks of the hon. 
Member who has just spoken. He has 
not said a word too much as regards the 
condition of the Normal School, and as 
regards the accommodation in that sshook 
compared to that which I know exists. 
in schools of a similar character on the 
Continent. It is really a disgrace that 
we in England should have to put u 
with this condition of the Normal School. 
I know every corner of the place; I 
know in every department the students 
are crowded, and, indeed, the Professor 
of Chemistry told me he was almost: 
ashamed to take high fees from the 
students when he could only afford 
them such poor facilities as regards. 
accommodation as exist in the school. 
I trust the right hon. Gentleman will 
take this matter into his gravest con- 
sideration. Before long I hope we shall 
have a ‘Technical Education Bill 
brought before the House, but of what 
use will it be unless we can obtain 
competent teachers? We cannot get such 
teachers unless we have proper facilities 
for training them. It must be re- 
membered that in other countries, in 
almost every centre of population, 
Normal Science Schools exist, yet this 
is the only Government school of the 
kind in this country. It was 
built for one purpose, and it has 
been converted for uses for which it 
was not in the least fitted, and I do feel 
that the honour of the country is at 
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-stake, and that we ought to put up with 

this state of things no longer. There 
“is plenty of space for a proper building 
on the west side of Exhibition Road. 
As the right hon. Gentleman well knows, 
.& portion of the land has already been 
offered to the Government; the site is 
.an admirable one, and a really efficient 
School of Science might, at no very 
-great expense, be erected. A large 
number of inquiries have been made 
into this subject by Committees of this 
House, and all have agreed that some- 
thing should be done. May we not 
hope, Sir, that the Government will 
really attend to this matter, and say, 
~whether, or not, they cannot put the 
Normal Schoolin a satisfactory position ? 
I do not think I can altogether support 
‘the views of my hon Friend the Mem- 
ber for Rotherham with regard to the 
summer classes. I believe they are of 
~very great value, inasmuch as they are 
available for teachers who cannot come 
up at any other time, and who devote 
their holidays to attending this course 
-of lectures. I do not think it would be 
a wise thing, in any shape or way, to 
reduce this most important work of the 
Normal School ; but I believe if money 
were expended in erecting a suitable 
building, it would be well laid out, 
and would produce the best possible 
return. I trust the right hon. Gentle- 
man will pay attention to this subject, 
-and will impress upon the Government 
the great value which scientific men 
throughout the country attach to this 
matter. 

*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
‘should like, Sir, to support the remarks 
of the hon. Members who have just 
spoken. I think it isa very discreditable 
thing that the buildings in South Ken- 
sington are not being completed with 
greater rapidity. When we consider 
that the Estimates for this year contain 
but a sum of £400 for work, alterations, 
and additions, it does seem to me a 
most unsatisfactory state of affairs that 
year after year these buildings should 
be left in the state in which they 
are. Now, Sir, it is part of a very 
much larger question than the mere 
Normal School; and in regard to that 
School, I must say I am very glad to 
have seen what a success it has proved. 
I think it is time this matter was taken 
in hand, and that tue School was placed 
in a proper building. [ think if it were 


Sir Henry Roscve 
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taken * by the present Government it 
would be a step in the right direction. 
There are many means by which the 
necessary money could be obtained. I 
cannot agree with the hon. Gentleman 
who suggests that the summer course of 
lectures should be discontinued in order 
to supply the funds. I agree with Sir 
Henry Roscoe, that they are a most im- 

rtant branch of the work which is 

eing performed, but if we cannot have 
an additional grant, I would suggest 
that we might for a time stop the 
purchase of specimens and provide 
money in that way. There is one 
question referred to by the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just spoken, and that is 
the subject of fees in the Normal School. 
I venture to say that those fees are 
rather too high, and the subject ought 
to be very carefully looked into, for 
you must consider that we are supposed 
to be training men who shall teach in 
our various schools, and fixing the fees 
so high really precludes many from 
attending atall. Finally, I would urge 
most emphatically on the Government 
that they should boldly grapple with the 
whole subject, and not be afraid of 
spending a sum of, say, £200,000, which 
might be necessary to complete the mag- 
nificent building which we have at South 
Kensington. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith) : 
Without going into the technical details 
of the question, I should like to support 
my hon. Friend the Member for Rother- 
ham in the description which he has 
given of these buildings at South Ken- 
sington. It must be quite evident that 
the accommodation there is wholly in- 
sufficient for the number of students ; 
and, having regard to the increased de- 
mand for scientific education likely to 
be made upon the teaching staffs in the 
future, I think there should be no hin- 
drances in the way of providing as much 
accommodation as possible. [ do not 
agree at all with my hon. Friend, 
however, in his suggestion that any 
reduction should be made in the ex- 
penditure. I believe we ought to 
make up our minds to spend a good 
deal more upon institutions of this 
character. I do not see why, in this 
country, we should not have establish- 
ments equal to those at Berlin and 
Zurich ; and I sincerely trust that this 
school will be taken in hand and finished 
upon some regular plan, and that we 
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shall have an institution worthy the 
capital of this country. 

bs FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Pronxer, Dublin Uni- 
versity): I do not think this is 
the occasion to raise any debate on 
the general policy of the Education 
Department in reference to the South 
Kensington Institutions. I remember 
that last year the debate on this Vote 
had special reference to the physical 
laboratory, and, as a result, the Govern- 
ment took energetic action, and even 
presented a Supplementary Estimate on 
their own responsibility. It is admitted 
that the result of their efforts has been 
satisfactory to those who are interested 
in that matter; yet now it is attempted 
to make out a strong case against the 
Government for inactivity. 

Mr. ACLAND: I did not intend 
to say that nothing had been done. My 
complaint was that the physical arrange- 
ments had completely broken down. 

*Mr. PLUNKET: My humble duty 
is to provide what is ordered by the 
‘Government, and the hon. Member has 
no right to lay against me his com- 
plaints upon the general policy with re- 

ard to the increase of accommodation. 

e has asked if I myself have inspected 
the buildings. Of course I have. I 
have visited them several times; and I 
may mention also that the First Lord 
of the Treasury, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Vice President of the 
Council, and others, made since these 
questions were discussed last year a most 
careful visit to every part of the building. 
‘One of the conclusions arrived at was 
that, before additional buildings were 
erected, it would be a good thing to get 
rid of a good deal of the material 
filling up the Galleries existing at the 
present time. Directly that suggestion 
was made we were, of course, met 
with protests from the authorities at 
South Kensington, but eventually a 
Committee was appointed to examine 
and report on what may be done in this 
direction. Before the buildings can be 
enlarged we ought to await the Report 
of that Committee. I can only add that 
as soon as the Education Department 
can persuade the Treasury that fresh 
buildings are necessary I shall be only 
to0 glad to give every facility in my 
power. But it must be borne in mind 
that the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington was already protested 
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against the large sums which have been 
expended at South Kensington, and the 
Government has to stand between 
financial reforms on the one side and 
enthusiastic advocates for the develop- 
ment of South Kensington on the other. 
They are, therefore, bound to go carefully 
to work. They will, however, give 
careful and respectful consideration to 
any suggestions which may emanate 
from hon. Members on both sides. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I think the Government has 
adopted a wise course in appointing a 
Committee to investigate the condition 
of the Galleries on the western side of 
Exhibition Road, for I have always been 
of opinion that they are crowded with 
many objects of no very great utility. 
I should however, be glad to hear of 
whom the Committee is composed. 
With regard to the buildings on the 
other side of Exhibition Road, most 
people would be very glad to see them 
completed in a style worthy of the nation, 
because they contain collections of the 
greatest value and beauty, and it is dis- 
creditable to the country that they should 
be left in the condition in which they 
are. But some general plan should be 
decided on before the Government are 
asked to spend a large sum of money 
upon them. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): Are 
the Committee to have power to weed 
out both the Science and Art collec- 


tions? Of whom is the Committee 
composed ? 
*Mr. PLUNKET: Mr. ——, Lord F. 


Hervey, Lord Rayleigh, Sir Bernhard 
Samuelson, Sir Douglas Crawford, and 
Sir Henry Roscoe. 

Mz. G.A.CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven): The right hon. Gentle- 
man has not informed usif the Committee 
will have control over the artistic collec- 
tions. 

Str HENRY ROSCOE: Perhaps I 
may say the Committee is appointed to 
deal with the Science collections alone, 
not with the Art collection. 

Mr.-CONWAY (Leitrim, N.): It is 
satisfactory to know that the Govern- 
ment are taking steps to investigate the 
state of affairs at South Kensington, and 
that hon. Members on both sides of the 
House are taking lively interest in the 
technical education of the country. 
But that is not all that.is wanted. We 
know that all work and no play is just 
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as bad for the students as ail play and 
no work, and I think we are bound to 
see that they are provided with suitable 
amusement. Now there are some good 
lawn tennis grounds. The inclosures 
are reserved for the permanent officials 
of the Department. I think it would be 
well if the Government, through the 
First Commissioner of Works, would at 
intervals give an opportunity to the 
students in South Kensington to avail 
themselves of these areas. 

Mr. KENRICK (Birmingham, N.): 
There is no doubt that the buildings on 
the east side of Exhibition Road are in- 
sufficient for the work done by the De- 

ment. The building from which is 
sent out all the objects lent to the local 
museums is a most miserable place, 
indeed, it is hardly weather proof. No 
merchant dealing in the most common 
objects would have such a miserable 
place from which to dispatch his goods. 
Again, at one time there was a Gallery 
specially assigned to the Exhibition of 
Works executed by Art students in what 
is called the National Competition. The 
object of the Exhibition is, of course, 
educational. Teachers in the Art 
Schools all over the country visit the 
Exhibition for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the position other schools take in 
the National Competition, aud to learn 
what the shortcomings of their own 
schools are. Now-a-days the Exhibi- 
tion, instead of being in one room,so that 
the work of the various schools can be 
easily compared, is scattered about the 
ordinary museum. It is very difficult 
indeed for any visitor to form a general 
idea of what is sent up from the country. 
This is one of the points it is very de- 
sirable the Department should attend 
to. I very much regret there is no Re- 
presentative of Art on the Committee 
which has been appointed, because Art 
is quite as important as Science. 

Mr. CONWAY: I beg to ask for an 
answer as to the use of the lawn tennis 
courts by the students ? 

*Mr. PLUNKET: I will consult the 
Vice President of the Council on the 
matter, which does not come within my 
Department. 

*Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan): I 
sincerely hope the Government will not 
much longer delay the commencement 
of the work necessary to finish the build- 
ings on the east side of the road. The 
incomplete state of those buildings is 
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no credit to the Administration of the 
country. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid): I think 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Conway) is en- 
titled to an answer upon the point he 


has raised. I know the Vice President 
of the Council was in the Lobby half a 
minute ago. Surely he can be con- 


sulted at once ? 

*Mr. PLUNKET: It is not a matter 
over which I have any control whatever, 
but I will make a representation on the 
subject to my right hon. Friend the 
Vice President. 

Mr. M. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): I 
see the Vice President sitting behind 
the Treasury Bench. If he would come 
forward and explain the matter, he 
would, no doubt, considerably facilitate 
business. 

*Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyxez, Kent, 
Dartford): I was serving upon a 
Committee upstairs, and left the 
Committee Room to answer three or 
four questions in the House. Having 
done that I returned to the Committee, 
and now I have had to leave again. I 
really have not the faintest idea of 
what has taken place in the Houso. 

Mr. CONWAY repeated his obser- 
vations, whereupon 

*Sirr W. HART DYKE said: I will 
make a thorough inquiry. Perhaps the 
most practical way of raising the ques- 
tion will be upon the South Kensington 
Vote. Between now and then I will 
make inquiries, and be prepared to 
make a statement to the House on the 
point. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £8,847, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1890, for the 
Maintenance and Repair of the British Museum 
and Natural History Museum Buildings, for 
Rents of Premises, Supply of Water, Fuel, &c., 
and other Charges attendant thereon.” 


*Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): The Leader of the House just 
now appealed to hon.. Members to 
facilitate the progress of business by 
passing the Estimates as speedily as 
pee. Under ordinary circumstances 

should be quite willing to accede to 
the request of the right hon. Gentle- 
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man, but I think the nation ought to 
‘be congratulated on the manner in 
‘which the Estimates are now being 
‘discussed, and on the very different state 
of things obtaining now to that which 
formerly obtained, when millions of 
money were voted hy a handful of 
Members without any, or at least ade- 
quate, discussion. I think it is well for 
‘the country that there are a body of 
Members determined to deal with the 
Estimates as they ought to be dealt 
with. I beg to move the reduction of 
this Vote by £500. Under ordinary 
circumstances I should be exceedingly 
‘sorry to see the amount this House 
votes for the purposes of instruction 
reduced by one farthing. I am anxious 
to increase the amount we vote for 
the instructive and constructive forces, 
and to diminish the sum which we 
vote for the destructive forces. By 
the present reduction I desire to pro- 
test, as I have done for the last three 
or four years, against the system of 
sweating which obtains in our Go- 
‘vernment institutions. I complained 
dJast week of the system of contracting 
for human labour which is in force in 
this building. The same system ob- 
‘tains in the British Museum and in the 
Admiralty Department, and I said last 
week I should feel it to be my duty to 
-eontinue to move reductions upon these 
Votes until our natural and just request 
is acceded to. I find I made a mistake 
last week. I was too generous towards 
ithe Government contractor. I said that 
the contractors supplied certain plant 
and tools, and that in consideration of 
this they were allowed to make certain 
deductions of from 16 to 20 per cent 
from the wages of the employés. I find, 
however, that the plant and tools are 
‘supplied by the Office of Works, and 
‘therefore there is not the slightest 
justification in the world for the con- 
tinuance of this system of sweating, and 
I shall be exceedingly glad to know 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
grounds upon which these contractors 
are allowed to make these deductions 
from the wages of their employés. Now, 
iin addition to cleaners, dusters, gardeners 
and others who perform menial work at 
the British Museum, and who are em- 
ployed through contractors. These are 
also the men employed in the catalogue 
department, and these men too are sub- 
jected to the sweating system. Messrs. 
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Spottiswoode have for years been per- 
mitted to supply a number of workmen 
and boys in the catalogue department 
of the British Museum. 
Tae CHAIRMAN: That 
relevant to this Vote. j 
*Mr. OREMER: Then I shall be under 
the painful necessity of moving another 
reduction later on. I simply referred.to 
the state of things in the catalogue in 
passing, to show that Messrs. Brass are 
not the only contractors at the British 
Museum who make large deductions 
from the wages of the men they bg 
I have to complain that since I have 
brought this question forward two or 
three yearsago, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Commissioner of Works 
has entered into another contract. I 
believe it has been made for three years 
with Messrs. Brass, Therefore, I cannot 
content myself with indefinite promises 
on the part of the right hon. Gentleman 
that he will consider the grievances of 
these workmen. I want a distinct assur- 
ance from the right hon. Gentleman 
that when the present contract ceases, 
he personally will enter into no further 
contract, either with Messrs. Brass or 
anyone else. Of course, he cannot 
pledge his successors, but if he will give 
a distinct pledge that the system of which 
I complain and the grievance under 
which these men labour shall be ended 
so far as he is concerned, I shall be 
perfectly satisfied, and will not press 
my Amendment to a Division. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘ That Item B of £3,300, for the Mainte- 
nance and Repairs, be reduced by 
£500.” —( Mr. Cremer.) 


*Mr. PLUNKET: The hon. Mem- 
ber has, in his opening remarks, 
said that the nation is to be congratu- 
lated in the way in which a handful of 
Members are determined to thresh out 
the Estimates item by item. Possibly 
that may be the hon. Member’s view, 
but I hold a different opinion. I think 
the public are turning away with weari- 
ness and disgust from the proceedings 
of this House—[ ‘ Withdraw ” ]—be- 
cause of the way in which compara- 
tively unimportant matters are discussed 
at great length, and the public time is 
deliberately wasted. I am not speaking 
of the action of the hon. Member on this 
special occasion ; but I refer to the con 
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duct of a handful of Members who, as 
they openly tel’ us, are determined to 
thresh out the Estimates item by item. 
And now I wish to deal with the par- 
ticular point the hon. Gentleman has 
raised, and which he has stated with 
fairness. Let me, in the first place, 
remind the Committee what happened 
on the last occasion, when I thik the 
subject was brought forward by the hon. 
-Member for Northampton. The hon. 
Member suggested that I should make 
some endeavour to rectify the grievance 
complained of in regard to labourers 
and others employed within this House ; 
and he pointed out that here we had 
special opportunities for rectifying the 
grievance, because we had a staff 
of officers by whose assistance it 
would be more easy than it would be in 
other places to carry out some change. 
I promised the hon. Member for North- 
ampton that, so far as this particular set 
of employés was concerned, I would do 
my best to find out some way of escaping 
from the apparent anomaly which existed 
here. But that is a comparatively small 
question to the one the hon. Member for 
Haggerston has now raised. What does 
the hon. Member expect metodo? The 
contract with Messrs. Brass for general 
maintenance and repairs must run for 
two years. Even supposing I admitted to 
the full—which I do not—all the state- 
ments of the hon. Member, I have no 
power to interfere. There is no use in 
giving a vague promise that I will enter 
into no such contract in future. What 
I have undertaken to do—and it is the 
utmost any Minister can be expected to 
do—is that when this contract terminates 
the whole question of such employment 
by the Government shall be as carefully 
as possible considered with a view to 
giving, as far as we can, effect to the 
very natural feeling which has been 
expressed—namely, that no advantage 
should be taken of Government contracts 
to the injury of those who may be em- 
ployed under the contracts. This is a 
very difficult matter to deal with. I have 
always understood that the system of 
contract by open competition was ad- 
mitted almost universally a true, sound 
system upon which this kind of Govern- 
ment business should be transacted ; and 
it is impossible for me to say it shall 
be changed until the question has been 
eT into carefully, as 1 promise it shall 
. I trust that, under the circumstances, 
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the hon. Member will not think it 
necessary to go to a Division. 

Mr. A. WILLIAMS (Glamorgan, 8.) : 
I think the right hon. Gentleman has. 
rather confused the matter. We are 
not now dealing with large works of 
construction, but with what may be- 
called the domestic part of our Adminis- 
tration, with the daily work of the 
ordinary labourer employed by the State.. 
As I understand my hon. Friend, he 
desires that the employés in Government 
institutions should be paid first hand,. 
just as we in our own farms or places. 
of busiziess pay the people we employ. 
When we.are charged with wasting 
public time because we inquire into 
these apparently minor matters, I have 
to answer the right hon. Gentleman 
that I have looked to the record for a 
year or two, and I find that time after 
time objections have been made and 
met in the same way as they have to- 
day. I declare when I find this so- 
often repeated I feel tempted to interfere- 
a good deal more in the future in these 
matters. I have looked at the report of 
the proceedings last year, and 1 find the 
same objections met with the same dila- 
tory answer, that the matter should be 
looked into. Now, if the question is a 
difficult one, that is no reason why it 
should not be grappled with ; it will not 
become easier by being put off. Are 
we to have a categorical answer ‘‘ yea’”’ 
or “nay” to the question we put? 
Unless we have a decided promise that 
every contract when it ends shall not be 
renewed by the right hon. Gentleman— 
if he is in office then, as I hope he may 
not be—then I hope my hon. Friend. 
will divide the House on this question. 

*Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I do not wish to 
trespass on the time of the Committee ; 
but I am rather at a loss to understand 
whether a private Member is at liberty 
to moot such questions as this, if, in: 
Committee of Supply, he is to be ac- 
cused of wasting time when he does so. 
The First Lord of the Treasury seemed. 
to indicate, a short time ago, that Mem- 
bers who put down Motions dealing 
with matters of this kind were simply 
doing so with a_desire to obstruct 
public business, in order to prevent 
the Government getting Supply; and 
now, after a very indefinite promise, it 
is expected that this matter shall not 
be pursued. Now, I should like to 
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know what all this investigation into 
the system of sweating by the Commit- 
tee of the other House is to result in? 
We do not spend so much money and 
occupy so much of the valuable time of 
noble Lords simply in order to publish 
a Report; and I fail to see how a sys- 
tem we all condemn when exercised by 
private firms should he condoned when 
exercised by ourselves in our collective 
capacity. It is about time, I think, that 
we set an example in our State Depart- 
ments. If we are not going to set the 
example ourselves, we have no right to 
point the finger of scorn at firms who 
are called “sweaters” upon evidence 
that comes out before the Committee 
sitting in “ another place.” What 
are we to understand in _ this 
matter? Are we always to be be- 
hind every other corporate body 
that exists in the Kingdom upon this 
matter. The County Council and the 
School Board of London were no sooner 
elected than they endeavoured to 
grapple with the matter, although they 
have not the authority we have. They 
have passed resolutions dealing with 
kindred matters to this. Are we, the 
House of Commons, ever to be 

‘* Letting I dare not wait upon I w 

Like the poor cat i’ the wae.” 
I am exceedingly glad that the hon. 
Member, representing a working- 
class constituency, has seen fit to move 
in this matter, and he has my hearty 
support in what he has said. I venture 
to hope that all future contracts will 
be most severely overhauled, and, if 
possible, not only the hours of labour 
will be carefully limited by the Govern- 
ment, and the conditions made such as 
will not only satisfy capitalists and the 
State, but that the conditions as affect- 
ing the men who do the work will be 
considered. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I should not have risen, but that I do 
not think the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman should be allowed to pass 
unnoticed. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s objection— and there is 
something in the objection—is that 
these discussions, taking item after 
item, will make the work of the 
Committee impossible in the House of 
Commons. Yes, but if that beso, what 


ould, 


is our discussion of Supply to be? I 
agree that with the huge number of 
Votes to be disposed of, that if this 
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kind of attention is given to each vote 
it will render it impossible to take the 
whole number of Votes through Com- 
mittee within the allotted Parliamentary 
time, but is there to be no discussion at 
all? Is it because the work will become 
impossible there shall be no such cri- 
tical examination of expenditure? 
Does not the answer of the First Com- 
missioner amount to this, that an in- 
vestigation should be conducted by a 
number of small Committees dealing 
with these votes before they are sub- 
mitted to the Committee of the House ? 
Would not that avoid waste of the time of 
/the House on each individual item? The 
Government have the means of settin 
up such machinery. We have not ha 
the same amount of investigation as 
took place last year. Several Committees 
sat last year, and we were much in- 
debted to their labours though, the Com- 
mittees were, I think, too large, and 
necessarily occupied too much time to be 
useful in settling the current Estimates 
for the year. A number of smaller 
Committees dealing with these Votes 
would do the work much better, and 
there would then be no complaint of 
undue encroachment on the time by ela- 
borate discussion in Committee of the 
House. I can understand the feelings of 
the right hon. Gentleman waiting here 
hour after hour, for the passing of 
Votes to which he does not attribute so 
much importance as some hon. Members 
do, but I do not think his language 
is justified, though I feel the difficulty 
of his position. Much of the old passing 
of Estimates in this House was in the 
nature of a farce; and I do not even 
now’ believe it is in our power to reduce 
a Vote. Our discussions are solely use- 
ful as illustrating some grievance, either 
against individuals or a system which 
we have no means of raising otherwise. 
I trust the right hon. Gentleman, in 
consideration for such Members as my- 
self, will reconsider his censure, for 
I may truly plead that at no 
time, and under no circumstances, have 
I ever tried to waste the time of the 
House, or the Committee, but I von- 
ceive that I havea duty not to allow this 
to pass without challenge. I trust that 
the right hon. Gentleman may see fit to 
modify his phrase about weariness and 
disgust. 

*Mr. PLUNKET: I rise without a 
| moment’s hesitation to assure the hon. 
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Member that I had no notion of re- 
ferring to him, and that I think, of all 
Members sitting opposite, he is perhaps 
least open to any such charge. What 
I said was simply in answer to what 
appears to me the most misleading 
general statement of the hon. Member 
for Haggerston (Mr. Cremer), and I 
did not refer to the course taken in 
this instance. 1 expressly said on a 
previous occasion that this whole 
question should be considered, but that 
it was impossible for me to rescind 
or largely to modify these contracts. 
While I repeat my statement on the 
general question of obstruction, I 
wish to make it perfectly clear. I do 
not, for a moment, question the right of 
the Committee to discuss any item with 
the bond fide intention of bringing into 
af maa some particular view. What 

deprecated was a system that would 
make it impossible to get through the 
Estimates properly at all. As to the 
suggestion that some classes of the Esti- 
mates should be considered in a pre- 
liminary way by small Committees, 
there is, in my opinion, much to be said 
in favour of that. Once again let me 
say that I had not the slightest inten- 
tion of making any reference to the 
hon. Member for Northampton, who has 
just spoken; what I said was on ac- 
count of the general statement of the 
hon. Member for Haggerston. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.): 
I am glad the right hon. Gentleman 
has somewhat amended the statement in 
his first speech. We can only use the 
machinery at our disposal for criticizing 
the rules submitted to us. We are not 
responsible for that machinery. - If 
it is cumbersome, then no Government 
could be better employed than in its 
improvement, and in providing some 
method for facilitating this examination 
of Estimates, and forwarding the busi- 
ness of the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman does not seem to have clearly 
grasped the position taken up by my 
hon. Friend; he seems to confuse the 
question of contracts such as these with 
contracts in which the contractor has to 
supply technical knowledge and skilled 
labour, a large staff and plant. These 
contracts we are discussing are merely 
contracts for the employment of un- 
skilled labour, that might easily be 
directed by officers of the Department. 
What would be thought of a proposal 
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to carry out this system to the extent of 
providing a librarian or attendant in 
the Library of the British Museum ? 
Offer such employment to contract and 
the thing becomes ridiculous at once. 
But, except in degree of employment, 
the relations are the same between such 
employés and the Department and others 
employed about the building. Our 
objection is clearly defined. e object 
to this letting out of labour to contract 
when there is no work for the contractor 
to do, no supervision, no expenditure 
upon plant, no capital, and when 
no knowledge or skill whatever is 
brought to bear. Surely there is a 
clear distinction between giving out 
contracts such as these and giving out 
contracts for work such as erecting a 
building or building a ship. All we want 
is aclear statement that the Government 
have arrived at an opinion that this sys- 
tem of contract for human labour is 
wrong. We have made up our minds, 
and intend to force home our opinion, for 
we know the importance of this matter 
to those employed under the system. No 
contradiction has been given to my state- 
ment last week that 4s. 6d. a week is in 
some instances deducted from a man’s 
wages. Can hon. Members imagine 
what this means? Some of us have had 
to work for a weekly wage, and know 
what a serious inroad on much larger 
earnings than these men get such a 
deduction is. We have called attention 
to the evils of the system; we tell you 
from practical experience that direct em- 
ployment can be given, that the effect of 
these contracts is serious deductions 
from the men’s wages, and we ask that 
the Treasury shall declare that the 
system shall not go on when present 
contracts have ceased. 

*Me. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I quite agree with the 
hon. Member who has just spoken that 
we can only make the best use of the 
machinory at our disposal, but I also 
think that we are responsible for the 
mode in which we use it for making it 
effective in a practical business-like 
manner. The hon. Member has clearly 
drawn the distinction between the two 
classes of contracts which I think the 
First Commissioner will appreciate. 
These contracts simply mean that the 
officers of the Board of Works are saved 
from the trouble of employing this un- 
skilled labour, but at the expense of the 
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wages of the men who do the work. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that the 
ec was not brought to his attention 
ast year, but he is aware that a Oom- 
mittee of the Lords has been sitting for 
the last twelve months, and public atten- 
tion has been drawn to the evils of what 
is called the sweating system in a 
manner it has never mn . called 
before. I think the time has come when 
the House of Commons should make its 
voicé effectively heard on the subject. 
I am happy to say that the Committee 
engaged on the work of building the 
Imperial Institute have passed a resolu- 
tion declaring that in no part of the 
building shall the “sweating” system 
be allowed. I see the difficulty 
of the First Commissioner; there 
are existing contracts that must be 
allowed to run out. Now, as 
I understand, a week ago he invited 
an expression of opinion from the Com- 
mittee whether these contracts should 
be renewed on their present basis. Well, 
owing to the unfortunate mode in which 
our decisions are taken — Gentlemen 
crowding in to take part in a Division 
and knowing nothing of the conditions 
of the question—many Members voted 
entirely against their own convictions 
and desires. They thought it was an 
ordinary Motion to reduce the Govern 
ment Vote, and they voted in support 
of the Government. I will venture to 
say that had it been really understood 
that it was not a question of a substantial 
reduction of a Vote, but the expression 
of an opivion that the Government had 
asked for, and which the House was 
prepared to give, disapproving of the 
“sweating’’ system and declaring that 
as soon as it could reasonably be done 
an end should be put to it in relation to 
the work in Government Departments, 
then I think the numbers in the Division 
would have been very different. But 
let me point out to the hon. Members 
who are moving in this matter that I do 
not think any particular good will 
result from taking a Division on this 


Vote. We have made our protest, 


and ask that the First Commissioner 
should pledge himself that he will 
not renew these contracts without the 
distinct approval of the House of Com- 
mons? Baviag that I think we may 
be satisfied. It will solve the difficulty, 
and prevent the question arising on 
subsequent Votes, if the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman will promise that a Select Com- 
mittee shall be appointed to consider 
the whole question of these contracts 
before they are renewed. A fairly 
re ntative Committee will come to 
a far better conclusion than the officials 
of the Board of Works. My sympathies 
are strongly with the hon. Member for 
Haggerston. The sweating system is 
one of the greatest evils of the day, and 
we should condemn it in whatever sha 
or form we find it. I invite the right 
hon. Gentleman to terminate this con- 
troversy by promising the Select Com- 
mittee to which I have referred. 

*Mr. PLUNKET: I should like to 
remove one misapprehension under 
which the right hon. Gentleman labours. 
What I said the other day was that I 
invited an expression of opinion as 
regards the persons employed about the 
Houses of Parliament, for I felt that if 
this House thought these persons should 
be employed directly by the Government, 
and not through a contractor, that was 
a question on which their views ought 
to have exceptional weight. But as to 
the general question of these contracts 
for maintenance and repair of all Govern- 
ment buildings, that is not so easy a 
problem to solve as some hon. Members 
seem to suppose. It has always until 
now been thought that it is the best 
and most economical arrangement to 
invite contractors by open competition 
to undertake work, and pains are taken 
to secure that the contractor employed 
should be respectable and solvent, and 
then we hold him responsible for the 
work. Another reason why the Govern- 
ment has been obliged, in dealing with 
those public buildings in London, to 
employ a contractor is that there some- 
times occur sudden exigencies which re- 
quire the putting on of a number of hands 
and engaging an amount of labour 
which ny Depaikawnt has no machin 
for calling together for a short jo 
which must be done at once, except at a 
grievous expense to the country. 

*Mr. CREMER: The workmen whose 
case I represented are not casual hands, 
but have been engaged, many of them, 
from five to 20 years. 

*Mr. PLUNKET : I am replying on 
the general question raised by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wol- 
verhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), who 
asked if I was prepared to state that the 
principle of carrying out these opera- 
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tions by contract should be abandoned, 
and I was stating some of the difficulties 
in the way. Again, we must realize this 
that —as soon as the Government become 
the direct employers of this labour, pres- 
sure will be put upon them at every point 
in dealing with the men. 
dismiss a man or engage another man in 
place of one who falls sick without 
reesure being brought to bear by Mem- 
ats of Parliament or through them on 
the Government to do this or that. I 
do not mean to say that such repre- 
sentations made might not in some cases 
be fair and just; but I do mean to 
say that the pressure which might be 
brought to bear by Members in many 
instances might not be beneficial, and 
not in favour of economical expenditure. 
Other difficulties would arise with which 
I will not now delay the Committee. I 
have, however, undertaken that the 
whole matter shall be fully and fairly 
reviewed, and that when the contract 
expires it shall not be renewed without 
the Government being prepared to 
justify the grounds on which they act. 
very word used in this debate shall be 
carefully weighed and considered. I 
cannot pledge myself that no new con- 
tract shall be entered into; but 
the whole nature of the service, and the 
engagement of labourers to carry out 
the work, shall be carefully and fully 
gone into again. I can give no pledge 
until there has been this examination, 
for Ido not know how the difficulties 
of the case can be met; but I think the 
pledge I have given should satisfy hon. 
embers. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I am sorry the right 
hon. Gentleman is not able to meet us 
half way. I think my hon. Friend 
would be willing to accept the sugges- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton ; and if the 
Government would promise that before 
the contract comes to an end an im- 
partial Select Committee shall be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the whole ques- 
tion, the difficulty would be met and 
both sides of the House will be satisfied. 
There are difficulties in the way of 
working without these contracts ; that is 
admitted ; if there were not, there would 
be no need for this discussion. What 
we ask for is something more than a 
mere official promise upon which abso- 
lute reliance cannot always be placed, 
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| though I quite ecknonladgs that the 
right hon. Gentleman and the Secretary 


to the Treasury have every Cesire to 
carry out what they undertake. The 
appointment of a Select Oommittee 
would be satisfactory, I think, on both 
sides, and our unanimous decision would 
be an earnest of the intention of the 
House of Commons to tolerate no in- 
troduction of the sweating system into 
Government work. 

*Tuz SECRETARY vo tax TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): I 
should like to satisfy hon. Members that 
the promises of my right hon. Friend are 
not what are called the mere usual 
official promises. The question is one 
which contains a good many difficulties, 
and since it was raised a week ago it 
has been the subject of very grave con- 
sideration by the First Commissioner of 
Works and by the Leader of the House 
and his colleagues. I think everyone 
must admit it is extremely desirable to 
avoid defining those particular cases to 
which the hon. Member for Haggerston 
refers. If the men have been employed 
continuously for twenty years—— 


*Mrz. CREMER: I did not say all—I 


said many. 

*Mr, JACKSON: Those cases, I 
should think, it would be perfectly sim- 
ple and easy to meet. have given 
some personal consideration to this 
question, and have had some experience 
in dealing with questions of organization 
and with working men. The position 
in which we find ourselves appears to 
me to be one which has been forced 
upon us by the action of Members of 
this House—I do not say whether wisely 
or unwisely—and p tiag very strong 
desire which has been expressed in 
recent years that everything should be 
done as cheaply as possible, and, as far 
as possible, under the severest light of 
open and public competition. I do not 
know whether the hon. Member for 
Haggerston (Mr. Cremer) has seen the 
schedule of prices framed by my right 
hon. Friend the First Commissioner of 
Works (Mr. Plunket). That schedule 
contains a list of every article that can 
possibly be required by the Department 
as the result of the experience of a great 
many years; and the Office of Works, 
by means of its expert officers, has 
attached to the sehedule the prices 
which are believed to be the market 
prices. Included in the schedule are 
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‘the prices of labour for different classes 
of work. It seems to be almost impos- 
sible, without committing the 
extravagance, to avoid calling in outside 
labour to do particular kinds of work, 
but I think the whole tendency is in 
favour of all work for which a separate ten- 
der can be obtained beiug put up to pub- 
lic competition. All extra labour which 
is of a kind that requires constant em- 
ployment may, of course, be met by 
adding to the staff of the Office of 
Works, and probably the class of men 
to whom the iy Member has referred 
would come within that category; but 
when the Office of Works is called upon 
in an emergency, or requires for a short 
time a number of men belonging to a 
particular trade, it would be the grossest 
extravagance to keep them upon its 
staff after they have done the work 
required of them. I think a solution of 
the difficulty will probably be found in 
adding to the permanent staff what I 
‘will call the minimum number of men 
who are required to discharge certain 
duties, calling in from the outside, on 
reasonable terms, such as may be 
necessary to meet exceptional demands. 
What, however, I really rose to say 
‘was, that the hon. Member may 
be assured that my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Plunket) in giving the assurance 
which the House has heard, has not 
done so lightly. The matter has been 
under the consideration of the Ministers 
of the Crown, and I think the Committee 
‘will admit that whilst it may relieve the 
‘Government of a great many difficulties, 
it is the duty of my right hon. Friend 
and his Department in the first instance 
to consider whether they can find a 
satisfactory solution. 

*Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Haggers- 
ton): I am sorry that the suggestion 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler) has not been acceded to by 
‘the Government. I have not yet ex- 
hausted the information which has been 
supplied to me, nor have I made out as 
bad a case as I could have presented. I 
-could prove to the Committee that 25 
per cent has been deducted from the 
wages of workmen, and 50 per cent from 
those of boys. I did not myself suggest 
-the appointment of a Committee, because 
a great deal of the information that has 
been supplied to me has been supplied 
‘y the men themselves, who have a 
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t fear that their names may be 
ivulged. They have, in fact, told me 
ie have been threatened that if they 
make any statement they will be dis- 
charged from thair employment; and 
they, therefore, approach the considera- 
tion of the subject with fear and 
trembling. The evils I complain of are, 
however, so general—extending to the 
Admiralty and the British Museum, and, 
I fear, to other Government Depart- 
ments—that I shall be quite willing to 
accept an offer on the part of the 
Government to inquire into them, and 
I hope that these poor men will run no 
risks in the future by stating their case. 
The necessity for some inquiry will be 
apparent to anyone who has heard the 
conflicting statements made by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Plunket). It 
seems to me that the right hon. Gentle- 
man does not understand the difference 
between ordinary and extraordinary 
contracts. We do not object to the 
ordinary, but only to the extraordinary 
contracts. The right hon. Gentleman 
says the question is surrounded with a 
great deal of difficulty. It seems to me, 
however, that he is not quite the proper 
authority to express an opinion upon 
that point, or to get rid of the evils to 
which reference has been made. A 
Committee of Inquiry might possibly 
help the right hon. Gentleman to a solu- 
tion of the problem, and to remove from 
his mind the prejudice which, I fear, 
still lingers there, and which renders a 
solution in the interests of the men 
almost impossible. If the right hon. 
Gentleman will state that between now 
and the time when the Admiralty Vote 
comes on the Government will seriously 
consider the advisability of assenting to 
the suggestion made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), I shall 
not, on the present occasion, press my 
Amendment to a Division. I have 
endeavoured to meet the right hon. 
Gentleman in an impartial spirit, and I 
hope he will meet usin the same manner. 
Mr. PLUNKET: I thiok the 
hon. Member will see that I could 
not give the undertaking which he asks 
for without consulting my right 
hon. Friend the Leader of the 
House (Mr. W. H. Smith) and the 
Members of the Government. I can 
assure the hon. Member that it will 
be a great relief to me personally 
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to have the responsibility of settli 
this question taken off my shoulders. 
can, however, under present circum- 
stances, only say that I will submit his 
suggestion to my colleagues. If they 
should come to,a conclusion unfavour- 
able to his contention, it will, of course, 
be in his power to raise the question 
again on a future occasion. 

*Mr. CREMER: Under the circum- 
stances, I shall, with the permission of 
the Committee, withdraw my Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mrz. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walder): I wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works (Mr. Plunket) whether any de- 
cision has been come to with regard to 
extending the electric lighting in the 
British Museum, and also with regard 
to opening the Museum at night ? 

*Mx. JACKSON: It has been de- 
cided to extend the electric lighting in 
the British Museum, and to make the 
experiment of leaving the Museum 
open at night. 

Srr G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &c.): 
I understood that a promise was made 
that the first experiment in opening 
after nightfall was to be in the Natural 
History Museum. 

*Mr. JACKSON: No; it was not. 

Str G. CAMPBELL: Well, words 
were used which almost amounted to a 
promise. Before I sit down, I want to 
make one protest against the philippic 
with which the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Plunket) commenced the discussion 
in reference to the alleged obstruction 
of the proceedings of the House. It 
seems to me that the occasion chosen by 
the right hon. Gentleman for making 
that speech was singularly inappropriate. 
Yesterday, hon. Members, in their gene- 
rosity, assisted the Government to the 
point of dereliction of duty, and allowed 
a large number of Votes to pass without 
one word, in order to facilitate the pro- 
gress of the business of the House. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): This is not the first time that 
the right hon. Gentleman has chosen to 
deliver a philippic against us on the 
score of obstruction. We protest against 
such insinuations. I was last night 
only absent from the House for a short 
time, and I was perfectly alarmed when 
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I came back and found how much pro- 
gress had been made. It may be very 
pleasant for the Government to rush 
through the Estimates, but it is not the 
business of hon. Members to allow Vote- 
after Vote to be obained without con- 
sideration. 

Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, Mid): I 
-wish to know whether the Item for 
Official Residences in this Vote is a very 
heavy one ? 

*Mr. PLUNKET: There is no ex- 
ceptional change this year in connection 
with the Official Residences. 

*Mr. CREMER : I wish to ask the right. 
hon. Gentleman a question with reference 
to the supply of furniture and articles of 
a domestic character. I want to know 
who supplies the furniture ? Last year- 
there was some suspicion that the 
furniture was supplied by some par- 
ticular firm who was favoured with the: 
orders of the Government, and a pledge- 
was given that in future the various- 
furniture contractors should be invited‘ 
to supply it by tender. I should like to- 
know whether that promise has been 
fulfilled, and whether the same principle 
applies to all other Government Depart- 
ments ? 

*Mx. PLUNKET: I promised last 
year that I would make out a list of 
firms who might tender. I had such a. 
list made, but I have never been asked. 
to produce it to the House. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : The 
point is this. Is the supply of furniture 
open to competition or not? An hon. 
Member who is connected with a very 
large firm has told me that that firm: 
was never allowed to be put on the list, 
and it seems to me that the list is- 
founded too much on favouritism. 

*Mr. PLUNKET : We are only too- 
glad to have the competition of all the- 
good firms. I can now, if it is desired, 
give the names of the firms that have 

een invited to tender, and I shall be- 
glad to add the names of any other firms 
that the hon. Member may suggest. 

*Mr. CREMER: I hear with some- 
amazement that the system, though an 
improvement on the old one, is still that: 
of a close corporation, and that the firms. 
Passer on the list are selected. All the- 

rms should in my opinion be invited to. 
tender. 

Mr. CONYBEARE : Does the right 
hon. Gentleman refuse to state that he- 
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in the ordinary manner, so that all 
the firms may tender? If so, will he give 
us any satisfactory reason why he con- 
siders that cannot be done ? 

*Mrz. PLUNKET: Any firm of any 
— or solvency that applies to us 
shall be added to the list; but I do no 
care about throwing the matter open to 
public competition, because we then 
might have tenders from insolvent 
firms. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £23,702, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1890, for 
Diplomatic and Consular Buildings, including 
Rents and Furniture, and for the maintenance of 
certain Cemeteries Abroad.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): I think we are entitled to com 
» plain of the large sum, £4,200, required 
for the Embassy House at Paris, and it 
is a question whether we are wise in 
buying such buildings. I think we 
ought to make proper allowances to our 
Ministers abroad, and leave them to take 
what houses they like and furnish them 
for themselves. I have no complaint to 
make of Lord Lytton personally, but 
I find that whenever a new Ambaseador 
is appointed he is not content with the 
Embassy House as he finds it, but re- 
quires structural improvements which 
are very costly. In this case there are 
three items—£2,300 for structural re- 
pairs; £500 for ordinary maintenance 
and repairs; and £1,400 for renewal of 
decorations and furniture. I do not 
know whether the Committee is aware 
that when a gentleman is appointed an 
Ambassador he receives ar outfit. But 
for what does he receive it? It isin 
order that he may do up his house and 
make all necessary arrangements for 
peer Cdr it. I think we ought to put 
our foot down upon this constantly re- 
curring expenditure for alterations and 
repairs. If we give our Ambassador a 
house he ought to take it as it is, and 
do all that is necessary to repair and 
maintain it—having, as it were, a kind 
of repairing lease while he remains in 
it. The Embassy House at Paris is a 


very fine and large building, and costs 
the country an enormous sum of money. 
If sold or let it would realize £5,000 or 
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£6,000 per annum. For my part, if I 
could, I would do away with Ambassa- 


dors everywhere, but, under any cir- 
cumstances, I do not think it is neces- - 
sary to expend a large sum of money in 
keeping up houses for them. I beg to 
move the reduction of the Vote by the - 
sum of £3,000 in respect of the Embassy 
at Paris. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, - 
“‘Thiut Item I, Paris, of £4,200, be re- 
duced by £3,000.” —( Afr. Labouchere.) 


Mr. A. WILLIAMS (Glamorgan, 8.) : 
Can the First Commissioner of Works. 
give the Committee any idea of what the 
original cost of the house was? £4,200 
is required this year to keep it in repair, 
but what was the original cost ? 

*Mr. PLUNKET: I cannot, at this 
moment, give the original cost. The 
date of the purchase goes back as far 
as 1814. But with regard to the 

int raised by the hon. Member for - 
Wactkancces (Mr. Labouchere), it is, 
no doubt, a question whether our - 
Embassies generally should be pro- 
vided with houses, or have an allow- 
ance given them to provide houses for 
themselves. But there are some capi- 
tals in which all are agreed that our 
Ambassadors should have houses pro- 
vided for them, and such a capital is 
Paris. The French have provided their 
Ambassadors in every great capital with 
houses to live in and represent the 
country at the same time. As to the 
increase of the charge for the Embassy 
at Paris, it arises from the circumstance 
that the late Lord Lyons was a man of © 
very simple habits, and he only made - 
use of a very small part of the Embassy 
House. It was discovered when his - 
successor was appointed that even the 
rooms which Lord Lyons had inhabited 
were in a very bad state of repair. I 
thought it right to send over to Paris 
two of my most experienced surveyors, — 
and it was found that a great part of 
the house was in an absolutely dan- 
gerous condition, and was almost fallin 
to pieces. Very considerable structur 
repairs were necessary, as to several of 
the floors and ceilings. The timber 
in some parts was found to be seriously 
affected by dry rot. That is the real. 
explanation of the increased charge for - 
repairs. Hon. Members may rest satis- 
fied that the greatest possible care has - 
been taken to reduce the expense. 
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Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith, 
Burghs): The right hon. Gentleman 
has given the Committee a description 
. of the repairs which have been executed, 
and it would appear that nothing has 
been done which was not actually 
; necessary. It is absolutely necessary 
- that a large amount of money should be 
expended, in order to prevent the decay 
- of this very fine building, which was 
bought at the Peace of Paris. I believe 
that it is true economy to maintain, the 
building property, and I shall be glad 
to support the Vote. 
Mr. LEGH (Lancashire, 8.W., New- 
- ton): Speaking from some experience, 
I may say that, unless a considerable 
sum is spent upon this building, it 
would, in a short time, tumble to pieces. 
The only alternative plan to the voting 
of large sums of money for structural 
repairs is that the present site should 
be sold. Posssibly as good a site 
might be obtained elsewhere. Per- 
sonally, however, I should be very 
reluctant to part with the present 
Embassy House, which, both in its 
situation and in every other respect, is 
suitable to all requirements. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE: I hope that 
- the Committee will not be deluded by 
the arguments which have been ad- 
vanced. My hon. Friend says that 
this a very old house, and something 
must be done every year to keep it in 
- order. The Committee ought to know, 
however, that a sum of £500 a year has 
been devoted every year to the mainten- 
ance of this house for a long term of 
years. By referring to the Estimate the 
«Committee will perceive that a sum of 
£1,400 is required for the renewal of 
decorations and furniture, and last year 
& similar sum was expended for the same 
purpose, including ordinary maintenance 
and repairs. Surely that sum ought to 
have been sufficient to keep the house 
oing, and if dry rot has got into the 
uilding somebody ought to be punished 
for it. What becomes of the money 
spent every year for ordinary mainten- 
ance and repairs and the renewal of de- 
corations and furniture? The fact is, as 
I have said, that these houses cost too 
much. If you spend £500 per annum 
in keeping a house in structural repair, 
it ought to be sufficient. Whenever a 
new Ambassador is sent out upon a new 
mission there is always this expenditure. 
In this case we are told it is the dry rot ; 
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but it is the Ambassador. The hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Legh) has thrown 
out an excellent suggestion, namely—that 
we shall sell this house if we can get 
£200,000 for it. Inthat event I should 
be willing to enter into a contract .to 
lodge the Ambassador, and lodge him 
well, for £2,000 @ year. The whole of 
this extra expenditure is due to the 
change of Ambassador, and I think we 
ought to protest against it. When an 
Ambassador is appointed he gets an out- 
fit of £2,000 to enable him to purchase 
spoons, but it is a sum which really goes 
into his pocket, and, in my opinion, it 
ought to be done away with. 

Mr. A. WILLIAMS: I should like to 
have some account of the cost of the 
German Embassy in London and the 
cost of keeping an Ambassador here. 
The charges imposed upon the country 
for our Ambassadors are, in my opinion, 
perfectly monstrous. We not only give 
our Ambassador at Paris a house, but 
we allow him £500 a year to maintain it 
and keep it in repair. That ought tobe 
an ample allowance. 

*S1r J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, 8.) : 
Ihave had the opportunity of having 
considerable experience in maintaining 
large houses, and I think it is a wise 
policy to buy houses and not to rent 
them. The Embassy House at Paris 
was bought at an extremely low price, 
and is now of far greater value than the 
price we paid for it. Itis suggested that 
we should sell it. Thatfis not the prin- 
ciple on which we ought to proceed. 
Our Ambassador at Paris ought un- 
doubtedly to be suitably lodged, and 
for keeping up this particular house 
£500 a-year is by no means excessive. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that 
the expenditure does not depend on the 
Ambassador, but on the gentleman sent 
over from the Office of Works, who has 
to decide from time to time what ought 
to be done. I think the sum asked for 
is moderate, and I do not think the 
matter is one which ought to be dealt 
with in a niggardly spirit. 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden): Allow me to point out that 
the principal part of the Vote is for 
structural repairs and alterations, and 
ouly £500 for ordinary maintenance and 
repairs. Iagree with the hon. Member 
behind me that it would be much better 
to purchase Ambassadorial residences 
than to hire them. I am afraid that 
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the hon. Member for Northampton 
would find it very expensive to hire 
residences for our Ambassadors. It is 
much better that the houses should, as 
far as possible, be purchased, and not 
hired. 

Str G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy) : 
There is one weak point in the argu- 
ment of the hon. Member for South Bt. 
Pancras (Sir J. Goldsmid). Although 
£500 a year may not be an excessive 
sum to pay for ordinary maintenance 
and repair, it ought to be sufficient, if 
proneniy applied, without necessitating 
urther expenditure. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 121 ; 
Noes 228.—(Div. List, No. 68.) . 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
The next item in this Vote is for the 
Embassy at Rome; and here we have 
another Ambassador who is putting the 
country to extra expenditure. The 
ordinary expenditure is £250 for mainte- 
nanceand repairs of the Roman Embassy, 
but here we have a charge of £500 for 
renewal of furniture and decorations, 
and a further charge of £250 for a new 
entrance and approaches to the Embassy 
House. I have watched this outlay in 
Rome for some time. If I remember 
rightly, when our first Minister went 
there, the charge was £500 a year for a 
house. But in course of time he 
became an Ambassador, and, as a matter 
of course, an Ambassador, having alarge 
salary, wants to spread himself out. It 
‘was then thought necessary that he 
should have a special house, and we 
first of all bought the site and inelosed 
the ground. We gave a large 
amount for the site, and devoted a 
large amount for the house. Then we 
decorated the house and furnished it. 
After that the Ambassador cast his eye 
on a garden, that which was attached 
to the house not being deemed large 
enough. Then it was said that there 
was a wood near the garden, and some- 
body might build a house in the wood 
that would overlook the garden, and 
now we have the result of all this in the 
approaches—I daresay, through the 
woods. I think the time has come 
when a stop must be put to all this, 
and when we must bring home to the 


Foreign Office the necessity of telling ! 
our Ambassadors, when they are sent | 


out to their Embassies, that they must 
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really accommodate themselves to the 
house, and not have the house re- 
arranged in order that it may be accom- 
modated to them. ‘The expenditure 
here is very large, this year being £1,000 
in excess of the ordinary outlay. I re- 
member that when we bought the 
house we were told it was structurally so 
well built, and that the furniture was 
so excellent, that we had made a great 
bargain, and we should not be called on 
to spend any large sum of money on 
either for years to come; and yet, ina 
very few years, we are called on to 
spend £50 for renewal of furniture 
and decorations. All this ismere waste, 
and I, for one, do not share the opinion 
of the Chief Commissioner of Works 
that the country looks with indignation 
on those who move reductions of the 
Estimates. I do not know what the 
view of those who send the right hon. 
Gentleman and hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House to Parliament 
may be; but I know that portion of the 
people of this country who send Radi- 
cal Members to Parliament rather like 
us to look into the Estimates. I am not 
going merely to swallow gnats—I am 
going to strain at camels and gnats, 
too; and the view I take is the view of 
my constituents. If it were not, I should 
think it my duty to educate them to that 
view. The only way in which we can 
induce the Government to meet us in 
these matters is by constantly call- 
ing attention to them — not, per- 
haps, by taking Divisions, because we 
never win a Division against the 
Government; but we know that if 
we keep to our point, whenever an Am- 
bassador wants to make an extra ex- 
penditure, the Government say to him, 
‘Pray do not ask for it, or we shall be 
having a great deal of bother with those 
miserable Radicals.”’ I beg to move, 
Sir, that this Vote be reduced by the 
sum of £1,000. 

Motion made, and Question proposed» 
‘“‘That Item J., Rome, of £1,250, be 
reduced by £1,000.”—(Mr. Labouchere.) 


*Mr. PLUNKET: There has un- 
doubtedly been the increase which has 
been pointed out in this Vote, but I 
think I can satisfy the Committee 
that it is necessary. The fact is 
that the Embassy House at Rome 
happens to be in a part of the 
city in which there has of late years 
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been a great deal of improvement and / beenseduced from that stern virtue wiicl: 


building going on, and the entrance, 
which has hitherto been in the front, 
was in a very narrow street, and was 
found, under the altered circumstances, 
to be neither convenient nor suitable for 
those who had business at the Embassy. 
That is the reason why this extra ex- 
ee in regard to the entrance has 

en incurred. With regard to what 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Northampton has said about the fur- 
niture, it must be remembered that that 
furniture was bought twelve years ago, 
and that is a considerable period. As 
the matter has been carefully looked 
into by the Surveyor, I hope the Com- 
mittee will agree that the expenditure 
has been necessary, and will refuse to 
accept the Amendment. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy) : 
On the last occasion I voted with the 
hon. Member for Northampton, on the 
general principle, when in doubt 
vote against the Government. On this 
occasion I cannot vote with him, for 
I consider this a very moderate sum 
charged for the Embassy in Rome, in 
connection with which there is no un- 
necessary ostentation. Now, when I 
went to see the Ambassador, I must 
say that the approach to the Embassy 
was not of an extensive or ostentatious 
character; in fact, when I came to the 
door, I hesitated to knock, thinking I 
had made a mistake, and that it was 
not the door of the Ambassador. I do 
not think an expenditure of £250 or 
£500 is a large amount to spend upon 
the entrance to the Embassy in the 
country of our good Allies the Italians. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Twelve years 
ago we spent £250 in making that 
door, and now we have to spend 
£250 on another new door, in order 
that my hon. Friend may walk 
through it. I hope there was no 
attempt at a covert attack by hos- 
saa on the virtue of my hon. 

riend. But I am. very much afraid 
that it is the case. I was brought up 
‘in the Diplomatic Service, and we were 
always pestered at that time by English- 
men coming, and they used to have 
letters from the Foreign Office. We 
used to call them soup tickets. We used 
to give them a dinner. We found that 
if we did not give them a dinner there 
was some trouble in the House of Oom- 





characterizes him by one of these soup 
tickets. We have before us for the last 
12 years all the expenditure in regard 
to these Embassies. The Chief Com- 
missioner of Works admits that this. 
expenditure would not. have been in- 
curred but for the change of Ambassa- 
dors. I believe it is admitted that 
while Lord Savile was at Rome he 
kept a very good Embassy; but if an 
Ambassador chooses to have an extra. 
number of children or servants, I do 
not see why the country should pay for 
them. I suppose what was sufficient 
for the late Ambassador ought to be 
sufficient for the present. 

*Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbi- 
shire): I, too, have been to Rome, and, 
like my hon.Friend, I went to the British 
Embassy. I can assure the hon. Mem- 
ber that I did not enjoy, and, therefore, 
was in no way corrupted by the hospi- 
tality which he seems so much afraid of. 
But 1 am bound to. say that there was 
a general opinion among the — 
there that their Embassy was the shab- 
biest in the place. I do not think 
the expenditure is at all extravagant, 
and that it meets strictly the needs of 
the case. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid): Before 
this is put, might I draw a comparison 
between the expenditure at Washington. 
and that at Rome? The expenditure we 
are called upon to pass in connection 
with the Embassy at Rome is £1,250 ; 
when we turn to Washington, the 
capital of the United States, I think that 
the simplicity which is practised in 
Washington should be observed at 
our other Embassies in the interests of 
the taxpayers of this country. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 102 * 
Noes 246.—(Div. List, No. 69.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford) * 
I wish to call attention to the item of 
£9.000 for building a new Consulate a_ 
Tangier. I observe that the old build 
ing is expected to fetch £4,500. I have 
never been to Tangier, but I have 
always been led to believe that the 
Legation is one of the best houses in 
the place, and perfectly suitable for the 
Consul General who resides there. It 
has been occupied for many years by 
Sir Henry Drummond Hay. Inasmuch 
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proposal for building a new Legation at 
Cairo in place of the present one, and as 
I understand the present Legation at 
‘Tangier is a very good one, I move the 
‘reduction of the Vote by the sum of 
£2,000, for the purpose of giving the 
First Commissioner an opportunity of 
explaining the item. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item 8., £2,195, Ten ier, be 
omitted from the proposed Vote.” —( Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre.) 


*Mr. PLUNKET: It is quite clear 
from the Report of the Surveyor—a 
most trustworthy and competent public 
servant — who has reported on this 
building at Tangiers, that it would 
be impossible to oblige the Minister 
‘to reside in the old house in its pre- 
sent state. The Surveyor reports that 
it is surrounded by high buildings; 
that some of the outhouses and the 
gaol are in an insanitary condition; 
that the office accommodation is insuffi- 
cient; and that, structurally, it is not 
capable of improvement; that there is 
no suitable house or site to be had inside 
the town, and the only alternative, 
therefore, is to purchase a site and build 
a house on the high ground outside. 
That will cost about £9,000; but that 
sum will be reduced by the £4,500 
which, it is expected, will be obtained 
for the old building. I may mention 
that Sir Drummond Tes had resided in 
a villa of his own outside the town while 
Consul General there, and did not 
live at the Consulate except for about 
one month in the winter. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I do not 
‘wish to press the Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I should like to ask 
tthe Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
a question as to the meaning of Sub- 
head ‘‘ T,” under which there seems to 
have been a large purchase of land ad- 
joining the site of the Consulate of Zan- 
zibar. Does it mean that Her Majesty’s 
Government are going to have a larger 
Consulate, in consequence of their in- 
«creased activity in that part of the 
world ? 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith, 
&c.): The item for a new building at 
‘Tangier is a large one; and I cannot 
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help thinking that eve ment that 
ark addneed in favour oF the State 
fara a permanent residence for its 

inisters in North Africa applies much 
more strongly to the building at Cairo 
than to that at Tangier. ere has 
been an amount of shilly-shallying on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
in their policy in regard to the establish- 
ment of a suitable residence for our 
Consul General at Cairo, which is not 
inconsistent with the character of their 
9 policy in Egypt. A site wus 

ught for a new residence, but it was 
not made use of, no buildings being 
erected upon it. The French Consul in 
Cairo lives in a palace, whilst ours has 
to hire a building as best he may; and, 
altogether, if there is a central locali 
in which it is desirable for the Briti 
Representative to live in respectable 
style, and where it is desirable that we 
should build a residence for him, I 
should select Cairo as that locality. 
With regard to the Consulate at Zanzi- 
bar, I should like to ask whether it is 
maintained there for any useful purpose ? 
We see that Count Herbert Bismarck 
has just paid a visit to this country, and 
that Colonel Euan Smith has been re- 
called on leave, doubtless to consult Her 
Majesty’s Government as to our policy 
in Zanzibar—— 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Member is not entitled, on the 
question of Consular residences, to enter 
into the policy pursued by Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON: I was 
going to ask whether, under the circum- 
stances, it was worth while maintaining 
Consular buildings at all in that part of 
Africa? However, I will not pursue 
that matter any further. 

Six G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy): In 
continuation of what has been said by 
my hon. Friend as to the provision of a 
residence for the Consul General in 
Cairo, I beg to say I am one of the last 
men anxious to make our residence in 
Egypt more permanent than it is at 
present. I should like to see Her Ma- 

esty’s Government quit Egypt bag and 
aggage, but whether we leave it or not 
we have important interests in that 
country, and it is right that our Repre- 
sentative should be properly housed. 
Our Representative at Cairo lives in a 
hired house, of the unhealthiness of 
which he has reason to complain, his 
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wife and children having been ill there. 
The French Consulate—and I speak 
with knowledge on the matter, having 
made a visit to Cairo—is a magnificent 
palace ; and though I do not desire to see 
this country attempt to rival French 
magnificence, I think it behoves us to 
see that our Representative at Cairo has 
a proper and healthy residence. Our 
position in Cairo is so difficult owing to 
the Oapitulations and the difficulty of 
erg Hed foreigners, that it has been 
ound impossible to establish a decent 
sanitary system there —- 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: I think I have 
shown, Sir, that I am coming to the 
point. On account of the insanitary 
condition of Cairo, the hired houses 
there are all unhealthy. Our Consul 
General lives in one of these, with the 
result I have mentioned. I understand 
that a Vote was brought forward by the 
Government to test the willingness of 
the House to build a residence for the 
Consul General at Cairo, and why that 
residence has not been built I do not 
know. Ido not wish to take up any 
wei that would seem to imply that 

favour extravagance, but having been 
in Egypt, and having visited the Con- 
sulate, I do think there is a primd facie 
case for providing the Consul General 
with a respectable residence. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I am able to speak from 
some experience of the insanitary con- 
ditions of the houses in Cairo, and 
especially of the house of Sir E. Baring, 
which is something of the whited 
sepulchre class, and which may, one of 
these days, contain dead men’s bones. 
It is important that in Eastern coun- 
tries some decent state should be kept 
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up. 

YSmm W. T. MARRIOTT (Brighton) : 
Some time ago Sir E. Baring might 
have had a piece of land at a very 
reasonable cost, but the opportunity 
passed, and now he lives in a very in- 
sanitary house. Our Representative, 
especially insuch a country as Egypt, 
ought to be as well housed as the Repre- 
sentative of any other country. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I trust that 
the Committee will not allow itself to 
be influenced by Gentlemen who have 
been recently in Cairo, and have pro- 
bably enjoyed the hospitality of Sir E. 
: Baring. The hon. Member for Kirk- 
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caldy must have forgotten his facts. This 
question was raised several years ago, 
and the Cabinet decided, after most 
careful consideration, that it would be 
unwise to build a house in Oairo. A 
change of Government took place, and 
negotiations were entered into for the 
purchase of a piece of land for 
£5,000, but, in view of the feeling 
in this House on the subject, the 
Government decided not to build a 
house, which decision met with the 
approval of both sides. It is now 
sought by a sort of side wind to raise 
a question which really involves the 
subject of increasing the Estimate. 
This matter has come upon us with sur- 
prise. With regard to it I hold a 
contrary opinion to the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down. I 
believe these houses are extravagant in 
their inception, their completion, and 
their maintenance. I remember fighting 
about the question of a house in Berlin. 
We were assured that £50,000 would be 
sufficient, but the £50,000 grew to 
£70,000, and that to £100,000. In 
every one of these cases it would be far 
better to hirea house. I am only ex- , 
pressing my own opinion in this matter, 
but, certainly, this Cairo question was 
fully considered and settled on a pre- 
vious occasion. 

*Mz.“PLUNKET : I will not go into 
the question of a new Consulate at 
Cairo, which is not now the subject 
under debate, that matter having al- 
ready been discussed last year, when it 
was, for the time at least, decided in 
deference to the strong expression of 
opinion on the part of the House. As 
to Zanzibar, the money asked for for 
the purchase of land has nothing what- 
ever to do with the general policy of this 
country in that part of the world. The 
Consulate is situated close to the shore. 
There is a piece of land in front of it, 
which, if not acquired by us, would be 
acquired by other people, and, if it were 
built on, the sea breeze would be ex- 
cluded from the Consulate, which in 
that climate would render it impossible 
to occupy the house. 

*Mr. HILDERS (Edinburgh, South): 
I desire to ask a question as to the item 
for cemeteries. ere has been some 
difficulty with the Italian authorities in 
regard to the cemetery at Rome, and the 
su ject is one in which many Members 
of the House take great interest. Will 
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the Under Secretary of State be good 
enough to tell us whether the matter is 
satisfactorily settled ? 
*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
J. Fzrcusson, Manchester, N.E.): In 
the course of municipal improvement 
in Rome it was thought desirable 
that a broad road should be made, 
which required for its completion that 
a part of the Protestant cemetery 
should be taken. Representations were 
made to the municipal authorities on 
behalf of England, and these were 
backed up by Germany, who had sym- 
pathy with the desire of this country to 
revent the remains of Keats and 
evern, and other celebrated English- 
men from being disturbed. The Italian 
Government were appealed to and the 
municipality of Rome, and eventually 
it was arranged that certain remains 
would be removed with all respect, but 
that those of celebrated Englishmen 
would be enclosed suitably and hand- 
somely. All difficulties being removed, 
Her Majesty’s Government expressed 
their acknowledgments both to the 
Italian and German Governments in the 
matter for the assistance given in pre- 
serving memorials very dear to many 
people in this country. 
Me. A. PEASE (York): I should 
like to ask for an explanation of an 
Item under one of the sub-heads of this 
Vote—namely, for the Consulate in the 
Nyassa district at Zomba, the Item 
being £50. I am under the impression 
that there is no Consulate at Zomba, 
and that there has not been one there 
for some time past. As we are not 
likely to have one there in the im- 
mediate future I do not think the House 
should be asked to vote money in this 


way. 

*8in J. FERGUSSON: There is no 
intention to abolish the Consulate at 
Nyassa. It is somewhat of a Consulate 
in partibus, as we have no territorial 
jurisdiction, and do not exercise a protec- 
torate, but it is thought desirable to con- 
tinue the Consulate in order to maintain 
law amongst the British residents of 
whom there is a small community which 
it is hoped will continue to flourish. 
The Consul is, however, temporarily em- 
ployed at Zanzibar. There are not only 
the ordinary Consular Courts there, but 
also a Vice-Adwiralty Court, and great 
additional labour has been thrown upon 
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the Consular staff owing to the blockade 
and the operations which have been: 
carried out for the suppression of the 

Slave Trade. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) :° 
The impression prevails in Scotland: 
that if ever a Consul could be- 
wanted anywhere it is at Nyassa. 
There is no spot in the world where it 
is more important we should have a 
Consul than at Nyassa, and I think we 
ought to mark our disapprobation of 
the withdrawal of the Consul at such a 
juncture as the present by moving to 
reduce the Vote. 

*Srr J. FERGUSSON: I am able to- 
give an explanation which will, per- 
to haps, induce the hon. Member not 
move his proposed Amendment. The 
Consul at Nyassa had been allowed a. 
short and well-earned leave of absence, 
and or coming back to his post he has 
been placed for a time at Zanzibar, for 
the reasons I have mentioned.. During 
his absence the duties of the Consulate 
at Nyassa are ably discharged by 
the oldest and a most respected resi- 
dent, Mr. Buchanan. It is very often 
necessary in remote places that Consnls- 
should be temporarily replaced by well- 
known and respectable residents, and I 
feel sure that British interests have not 
at all suffered by the temporary dis- 
charge of the duties by Mr. Buchanan. 
The hon. Member may rest assured that: 
there is no intention of withdrawing 
permanently the Consul. 

Dr. CAMERON : What is the status. 
of Mr. Buchanan ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: This discussion 
is quite irregular. 

Dr. TANNER: I should like some 
explanation of the items under Sub- 
head 7 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order! That 
sub-head has been passed over. The 
hon. Member cannot recur to it. 

Dr. TANNER: I should like your 
ruling, Sir, upon one point. We have 
discussed the cost of the Embassy at 
Paris. In the course of his remarks 
the First Commissioner of Works made 
certain statements as to money spent 
upon the Paris Embassy. While he 
was speaking I went to the Library to 
look up certain facts, and when I re- 
turned I found the matter had been 
disposed of. I should like to know 
whether it is not possible for me to 
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lay the facts and figures I have collected 
before the Committee. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
‘ber cannot recur to the item. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(4.) £8,286, to complete the sum for 
Harbours, &c., under the Board of 
‘Trade. 
Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) : 
Upon this Vote I should like to ask the 
‘Government whether they have yet 
made up their minds with regard to the 
-completion of the Holyhead Harbour? 
The work of constructing the harbour 
has been going on for 50 years, and has 
cost the nation something over a million 
and a half sterling. The harbour is 
a remarkably fine and even magnificent 
one. It affords every year refuge to be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 vessels, but it is 
not yet finished, and its want of com- 
: “anasto greatly lessens its value as a 
rbour of refuge. It comprises 267 
-acres, but of these 50 acres are rendered 
-completely unavailable for ships during 
storms, because the rocks at the entrance 
have not been removed. The clearing 
-away of these rocks was part of the 
original design of the Government, and 
I think it has been repeatedly urged, 
not merely by the great Steamship Com- 
a. but by the engineers of the 
‘Government, who have from time to time 
reported on the harbour, that the work 
should be taken in hand. I broughtthe 
question up two years ago, and in reply 
the then Representative of the Board of 
‘Trade admitted it would be a great ad- 
vantage if the work could be completed 
in the manner suggested. The present 
President of the Board of Trade (Sir M. 
Hicks Beach) last year, in answer to a 
deputation, admitted it would be a great 
advantage if the work were to be under- 
‘taken. What I desire to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman is whether the Govern- 
ment will undertake that the work shall 
be taken in hand without delay? It may 
be an expensive matter, but the work 
-will have to be done, and the sooner the 
better. The right hon. Gentleman has 
said that Sir John Hawkshaw estimates 
the cost of the work at £250,000. I 
have it on very good authority that this 
is an exaggerated estimate, and if the 
right hon. Gentleman still adheres to 
Sir John Hawkshaw’s Report, I have to 
ask that he will lay it on the Table of 
the House, so that it may be examined, 


Dr. Tanner 
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*Tuzt PRESIDENT or toz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micuaet Hicks Bzacz, 


Bristol, W.): I am sorry I have 
nothing to add to what said on 
this subject last year. I do not at all 


deny that the removal of the rocks 
would be an advantage to the harbour 
of refuge at Holyhead, but I cannot 
admit that the removal of them can be 
effected for as little as the hon, Member 
supposes. My predecessor in office 
obtained an estimate of the cost of the 
work, and it amounted to a quarter of 
a million sterling. Icannot recommend 
that the work should be undertaken at 
such a cost as that. I have no reason 
to suppose that the estimate of Sir John 

Hawkshaw is too great, but, as I said 
to the deputation which waited upon 
me last year, if anyone can show me 
any ground for believing that the work 
can be more cheaply done, I shall be 
very glad to consider it. The estimate 
was made before I went to the Board of 
Trade, and I do not quite know the 
circumstances under which it was ob- 
tained. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid): Ishould 
like some explanation of the item of 
£3,000 for the fepair and maintenance 
of the wooden pier at Holyhead. This 
seems to be an expenditure which has 
been incurred annually, and I should 
like to know how long it has to last? 
Residing as I do in a seaport town, 
where there are a large number of such 
wooden structures, 1 know that they 
cost a good deal. The expenditure of 
this money annually seems to me to be 
wilfully throwing money away. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
in the case of the Dover Harbour, I see 
that the resident engineer gets a house, 
and salary and allowances, amount- 
ing to £900 a year. Besides this 
officer, there is a piermaster, and many 
other officials. We ought to be told 
something about this resident engineer. 
Ido not see that at Holyhead there is a 
resident engineer, but I find a harbour 
master instead, who receives £450 a 
year. I should think the piermaster 
at Dover and his assistants could do all 
the work that is required. 

*Smz M. HICKS BEACH: The resi- 
dent engineer at Dover has other work 
besides attending to the Pier. But 
if the hon. Member will look at the 
opposite page of the Estimates, he will 
see that the Dover Pier more than 
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pays for itself. - With regard to the 
arf by the hon. Member for Mid- 
k, I am afraid that the expenditure 
of £8,000 upon the wooden pier at Holy- 
head is necessary, though it may seem 
very heavy. 
zn. TANNER : There is another item 
in regard to which I would like a word of 
explanation. There is at Holyhead a 
Superintendent of Works who receives 
£300 ayear. There are no works going 
on there. Is this another sinecure for 
some supporter of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: Holyhead is 
avery expensive harbour to keep up. The 
breakwater requires coutinual watching, 
and I am sure the salary of this gentle- 
map is well earned. 

Mr. O’HEA (Donegal): All the items 
in this Vote seem to be very extravagant, 
and to indicate a strong tendency towards 
jobbery. I am perfectly certain that if 
there was no sum on the Estimates for 
the Hanae Harbour, the London and 
North-Western Railway Company would 
find it incumbent upon them and to their 
interest to keep the harbour up. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Itis no answer 
to us to say that Dover Harbour pays 
for itself. If it pays, so much better for 
us. I see that £1,200 is set down for 
repair to the harbour, gas, &. LIsup- 
pose we may safely take the repairs at 
£800; therefore we actually pay a 
resident engineer £900 for looking after 
repairs which do not cost more than 
£800. If that is not monstrous I do not 
know what is. 


Vote agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported to-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again to-morrow, 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [8th April] reported. 


CIVIL SERVICES. 
Cxass I. 


(1.) “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £36,379, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year endi 
onthe 31st day of March, 1890, for the Buildings 
of the Houses of Parliament.’’ 

(2.) ‘ That a sum, not exceeding £110,824, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day otMarch, 1890, forthe Maintenance 


and Repair of Public Buildings in Great Britain, 
including various special Works ; for providing 
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the n y of Water; for Rents of 
on io he accommodation of Pablic 

partments, and Charges attendant thereon.” - 

(3). * That. a sum, not exceeding £4,500, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of pa t during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March, 1890, for the Extension 
of the Admiralty Buildings.” 

(4.) “That a sum, not exceeding £12,800, be 


‘granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 


necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1890, for the Supply 
and Repair of Furniture in the Public Depart- 
ments of Great Britain.” 

(5.) ** That a sum, not exceeding £210,614, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1890, for the 
Customs, Inland Revenue, Post Office, and 
Post Office Telegraph Buildings in Great 
Britain, including Furniture, Fuel, and sundry 
Miscellaneous Services.” 

(6.) ‘* Thata sum, not exceeding £24,740, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defiay the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1890, for New 
Buildings for County Courts, Maintenance and 
Repair of Courts, supply of Furniture, Fuel, 
&c., and for Charges attendant thereon.”’ 

(7.) ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £22,000, be 
granted +, Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st of March, 1890, for the 
Metropolitan Police Court Buiidings.”’ 

(8.) “ That a sum, not exceeding £6,717, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lstday of March, 1890, for one- 
half of the expense of Erecting or Improving 
Court Houses or Offices for the Sheriff Courts 
in Scotland, and for the Government contri- 
bution towards the cost of Maintaining Courts 
so Erected or Improved.”’ 

(9.)“* That a sum, not exceeding £175,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1890, for the 
Survey of the United Kingdom, including the 
revision of the Survey of Ireland, Maps for use 
in proceedings before the Land Judges in Ire- 
land, publication of Maps, and engraving the 
Geological Survey.” 


Resolutions read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the First Resolution : ” 


*Me. H. H. FOWLER: I want 

to’ ask one question with reference 

to the re-arrangements for the con- 

venience of Members which my right 

hon. Friend the First Commissioner of 

Works said yesterday he is guing to 
D 
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make in consequence of the alterations 
in Westminster Hall. All the First 
Commissioners of Works for many years 
past have been smokers, and there- 
fore they have been predisposed to take 
a favourable view of the representations 
made to them by hon. Members who 
indulged in the habit of smoking as to 
the accommodation for smokers. But 
there are many Members of the House 
who do not smoke, and I should like to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works 
whether he will not have some compas- 
sion on such inferior beings in any re- 
arrangements he may make. My right 
hon. Friend the late First Commissioner 
of Works, held out to us the prospect 
of a new room in the Lobby leading to 
the House of Lords; but he had no 
sooner made the promise than it was 
rescinded, and the room devoted to the 
purposes of a Grand Committee. There 
is really no reasonable accommodation 
for the non-smokers, and it has occurred 
to me that the present Tea Room might 
be converted into a News Room and the 
orang News Room turned into a Tea 
om. I know the right hon. Gentle- 
man is most anxious to promote the 
convenience of all sections of Members, 
but he always seems to be overcome by 
the arguments of the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), who 
sympathizes with smokers and who is 
so powerful on such questions as this. 
rn. LABOUCHERE: I can speak 
quite impartially, because I am at 
once a smoker and a tea drinker; 
but I do protest against the sug- 
gestion that we should give up the 
Tea Room to my right hon. Friend 
to read newspapers in. We had a 
claim on that room and we gave it up 
on account of the late Mr. Beresford 
Hope. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would desire to see the place where the 
smokers are sent to he would realize the 
fact that the smokers are really worse 
off than the tea drinkers. I trust that 
if the right hon. Gentleman does con- 
suit the tea drinkers in any re-arrange- 
ments he will also consult the smokers, 
and if I can act as a go-between in the 
matter I shall be only too glad. 

*Mr. PLUNKET : If it will facilitate 
a settlement of the matter I shall cer- 
tainly avail myself of the invitation of 
the hon. Member for Northampton. I 
desire to consult with all the different 
sections of Members, and I will try to 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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make the new rooms go as far as 
possible. 

Mr. W. M‘ARTHUR (Cornwall, St. 
Austell): I wish to recur to a question 
I put to the right hon. Gentleman 
last night. I find in the Estimate 
for the Houses of Parliament there: 
is a charge of £2,000 for oil lamps used. 
in the building. As far as I can reckon 
the cost ought not to exceed £150 to- 
£200. The right hon. Gentleman told 
me the great cost arose from the fact 
that we had to hire the lamps. I should 
like to know where the lamps are hired, 
and what is paid for their hire? 

*Mr. PLUNKET: I have asked for 
information, and if the hon. Member will 
put a question in the House on the sub- 
ject I will be glad to answer it. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne Division): I should like the right 
hon. Gentleman to endeavour to im- 
prove the accommodation afforded in the- 
Ladies’ Dining Room. The present ac- 
commodation for ladies is extremely in- 
adequate. On one occasion when I was 
anxious to obtain the use of a table I 
found all the accommodation had been 
taken up a long time previously. There- 
is no limit to the number of guests one 
Member may invite to dine in the room.. 
Ido not complain of that, but I think 
if there are any additional rooms to- 
be placed at the disposal of Members 
it is only fair to Members and 
their lady friends that some better 
accommodation for ladies should be 
provided. 

Dr. TANNER: I think we are 
entitled to some answer on the subject 
raised by my hon. Friend. I very 
seldom entered the Ladies’ Dining Room 
until the present year. Now I have 
sometimes to make use of the room and 
I invariably find the tables are taken up 
by supporters of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I suggest that a book should be 
kept to show who are the monopolists of 
the tables night after night. 


It being Seven of the clock, the debate 
stood adjourned. 


MOTIONS. 
— een 
HOME RULE FOR SCOTLAND. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness): In moving 
the Resolution that stands in my name 
let me say at once that that Resolution. 
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does not mean separation. I have no 
desire to re the Union between 
England and Scotland, and I think that 
Union has been mutually beneficial— 
a good thing for Scotland, but a better 
thing for England. Since the Union 
our great Colonial Empire has been 
developed, and that Empire has been as 
much built up by Scottish blood and trea- 
sure as by English. More than that I, 
knowing something of our Colonies, 
have no hesitation in saying the present 
prosperity is toa large extent due to the 
industry and intelligence of Scotchmen 
in the Colonies. All I want is that we 
should keep all the benefits we have 
under the Union without any of its dis- 
advantages, and I think we can attain 
this without affecting the Union in any 
way whatever. I frankly admit that, 
although my Motion is based mainly 
on practical considerations, there is a 
sentimental basis for the growing 
Home Rule movement -in Scotland. 
We Scotchmen are all proud of our 
country and of our country’s history. 
We do not think we have anything to 
be ashamed of, and even an English 
historian, anti-Home Rule Mr. Froude, 
gives praise to Scotland such as a 
Scotchman probably would not, when 
he coupled her name with Judea and 
Greece. An attempt is made here to 
ignore Scotch nationality. We hear of 
the English Government, and the Minis- 
ter is not called to order for the ex- 
areas Why, only the other day the 

ecretary for War spoke of the English 
troops he was sending to Egypt, the 
Scottish Borderers. I notice the hon. 
Member for East Renfrew has an Amend- 
ment to my Resolution. I saw a report of 
a speech made last year to his ccnsti- 
tuents; and in that speech he speaks of 
Scotch Members feeling insulted by the 
way their nationality is ignored or 
treated with contempt. I only wish he 
would call some of his leaders to order 
when they so insult his nationality; and 
if he used here strong language 
similar to that he used when he ad- 
dressed his constituents, then perhaps 
the attempts to ignore our old na- 
tionality would stop. I for one feel that 
there is no incongruity in the possession 
of these strong national feelings, with 
broad cosmopolitan sympathies. The 
main wedctienl 4 ground on: which I urge 


this Motion is that Scotch business is 
neglected. In support of that conten- 
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tion I may cite the Education Question. 


| Seotland had to wait until England had 


@ national system of education before 
she could get her educational system 
revised, and then it was’ revised on 
English lines. In adjusting the local 
burdens it is the landlord who gets the 
gp age ac Another important measure 
is the Public Health and Police Bill. 
We have confusion, anarchy, and chaos 
in mingled jurisdiction in Scotland, 
owing to the disgraceful state of our 
Public Health Law, but the House 
has never had time to deal with this 
subject, and so anarchy continues. 
There are thousands of preventible 
deaths every year in Scotland in conse- 
uence of our disgraceful Public Health 
ct. The Scotch Universities Bill, too, 
has been brought in last year for the 
sixth time, but not passed. No doubt 
hon. Members may say it might have 
been passed ; but when? Between the 
stages of the Appropriation Bill, and on 
the terms that all the burning questions 
connected with it should be referred te a 
Commission altogether out of harmony 
with Scotch feeling on the subject. Not 
only has Scotland to complain of neglect 
of her business in that House, but she 
has also to complain that Scotch opinion 
is overwhelmed by uneducated English 
opinion. Hon. Members vote at the 
bidding of the Whips on Scotch questions 
when they know as much of Scotch poli- 
tics as they do of the politics of the moon. 
Take another question which stands 
first on the Orders of the Day, and which 
robably will not he considered this 
ion, and upon which we have been 
unable to get a decision for five years. 
My hon. Friend in charge of the Liquor 
Traffic Veto Bill attempted to get a vote 
upon it, but it was blocked by an Eng- 
lish Member. Probably, even if we had 
a discussion, the settlement would be 
upon English lines, our views. on the 
Scotch Liquor Question being over-- 
ridden. Another question is that of 
Church Disestablishment. Whenever 
this comes up, as it does in the form of 
abstract Resolution, we find Scotch 
opinion in its favour represented by 38 
to 18—such were the figures last year, 
but we are overwhelmed by the votes 
of English Members, who vote for the 
continuance of what they, as Episcopa- 
lians, must consider a schismatic Uhurch- 
There are many such instances, but an 
affection of the throat from which I am 
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suffering prevents me doing justice to the 
subject, But I must say a word on the 
financial relations between England and 
Scotland. Here we have been treated 
very badly. We cannot complain of 
being taxed more per head than English- 
men, because that is due to the high 
tax on our whisky; but on that 
agp too, we are unfairly dealt with, 
or while Scotch whisky is taxed 10s. 
on the alcoholic gallon, English whisky 
is taxed 2s. 6d. only. We have not 
the advantages Ireland has, we have 
no camps and no docks in Scotland, 
although we could build ships 
in half the time and at half the cost on 
the Clyde. Nor is there any arsenal, 
although I believe. there is to be one 
established near Stirling. The sums 
voted for local purposes, the sums paid 
to officials are on a lower scale than in 
England, though we are going to have 
some redress on this point at last, and 
the Lord Advocate is going to devote 
the money he receives from the Probate 
Grant to Free Education ; but if Scotland 
received from the State for local pur- 
i as much proportionately as Eng- 

nd and Ireland got, Scotland could 
give Free Education, and would have 
money to spare for other purposes. But 
I want the House to look at this ques- 


tion from a broader standpoint. 
Supposing we had no_ grievance 
at all. supposing that instead 
of being treated unfairly, we 


had been treated on equitable terms, 
what is our position? It must be ad- 
mitted that the House does its work 
very badly and inadequately, and that 
something is required to be done to 
enable Parliament to discharge its duty 
to the whole country. Every year more 
work is thrown upon Parliament, 
and the probability is that the 
aggregate amount of the work that 
ought to. be done will go on increasing. 
Everybody, even old Tories on the other 
side, must admit that some change is 
necessary. Then what is the remedy to 
be? It must, I think, take the form of 
devolution. The Government themselves 
| aca some devolution in their Local 

overnment Bill, referring Private Bill 
legislation inquiries to a local Commis- 
sion. For my own part I think thatisa 
bad system, and I do not think it will 
save the time of the House. Its possi- 
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would be resumed in this House on the 
Report stage of Private Bills. I think 
the only solution of the present state of 
affairs in this House is to have devolu- 
tion upon lines of nationality, to devolve 
on each of the national elements of 
which this great Empire is composed, 
its own local or national business. This 
devolution should be two-fold. First 
legislative. Give to your National 
Parliaments,or your National Councils-— 
I do not care what you call them—give 
to these bodies, not an indefinite some- 
thing, but something well defined by an 
Act of this House, the Imperial Parlia- 
ment still remaining the High Court of 
Final Appeal in all matters concerning 
the Empire. But devolve on these 
National Bodies the powers and func- 
tions parallel to those you are going to. 
devolve on County Bodies, and such 
as you have long devolved on 
Municipal bodies — powers to act in 
their own business and with a free 
hand. If those bodies attempt 
to go beyond this, the Imperial 
Parliament can veto the proceedings, 
but, so far as their powers are conferred, 
they should have a free hand. As to 
what these powers shall be, I think 
we must come to the conclusion that they 
should consist of the powers which | 
are now possessed by the Scotch Secre- 
tary, others that are possessed by the 
Board of Trade and others by the Board 
of Works. But, in addition to that, you 
must give executive responsibilities to 
these bodies, or you will have this condi- 
tion of affairs, that the men carrying 
out the laws paesed by these bodies 
would be under the control of the Im- 
perial Parliament. Now I think, this 
question of the executive is made a bug- 
bear in the minds of some; but I see no 
reason why it should be. We do not 
want an elaborate Executive. I tbink 
the Scotch Secretary, supported by the 
Scotch people, would be sufficient, and 
the Lord Advocate might be left to 
devote more time to his practice at the 
Bar. There must be a Board of Super- 
vision, a Board of Trade and Agricul- 
ture, an Education Board, and heads of 
these departments of course. I think 
this would be sufficient for carrying on 
the national work. This seems to me 
the only solution of our present difficulty 


,—you should do it on the lines of 


ble even that more time will be occupied, | Nationality. The Scotch are a separate 
for probably the Committee discussions ' nation; we have our separate laws, our 
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separate methods of jurisprudence and 
administration, and our special technical 
language, which English lawyers can- 
not understand. Now, is it not far 
better thdt our business should be 
transacted by a body which has some 
knowledge of these matters than by 
others who frankly admit they have no 
knowledge at all on the subject? You 
have passed special Bills for Ireland, 
and the claims of Wales cannot be —- 
neglected. The Welsh people will 
make their demand before long, and 
you will be no longer able to settle 
their affairs on English lines. This 
question of Home Rule can be settled 
in one of two ways, on the principle of 
dualism, or by the method of federalism. 
I have no hesitation in saying that 
dualism as a basis can never be carried 
through, and I hope no attempt will be 
made in that direction. The only solu- 
tion is that which Mr. Butt proposed 
many years ago, and it was that pro- 

osal which converted me to his Home 
Rule views in 1874. Iam strongly of 
opinion that the solution of our difficulty 
lies in the adoption of Mr. Butt’s lines. 
There are several questions that have to 
be considered in relation to this Home 
Rule question. The country will never 
consent to Irish Members being driven 
out of this House as a consequence of 
Irish Home Rule, but at the same time 
I do not think the country would submit 
to Irish Members, while settling their 
own National affairs, having a finger in 
the Scotch and English pie. So under 
the circumstances it seems to me that 
we are logically bound, and I have long 
held this view to have Home Rule all 
round, and a Federal Parliament 
representing every section of the 
Empire. I know Home Rule in Scot- 
land is growing and will grow, though 
many people try to retard it, and some 
of our Scotch friends think that pushing 
forward Scotch Home Rule will retard 
Irish Home Rule. But I would keep 
back Home Rule in Scotland for half a- 
century rather than put off Home Rule 
in Ireland for a year. Ireland has 
much more need of it, she has suffered 
more, and the Irish evil is a national 
evil to be averted. At the same time, 
with a growing feeling in Scotland, we 
can flash the movement. A great num- 
ber of hon. Members opposite will only 
look at the Irish Question through 
their prejudices, but without flatter- 
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ing Members, I think I may say they 
would consider our claim from an in- 
tellectual standpoint with less prejudice 
and more reason. The Home Rule 
feeling is growing strongly in Scotland 
as it is in Wales and Ireland, and I 
hope the time is not far distant when 
this Parliament will be freed from the 
discussion of such questions as whether 
a Scotch Railway Company should have 
an hotel in Edinburgh, or Belfast have 
a system of drainage. Other great and 
Imperial questions wiJlthen have achance 
of discussion. We have an immense 
responsibility. We are responsible for 
the government of a third of the human 
race—three hundred millions of ~~ 
look to the House of Commons for 
guidance. I trust that in the con- 
sideration of Home Rule propositions 
we shall still preserve intact the great 
Anglo-Saxon Union that has done so 
much for civilization, that has so much 
still to do. 


Motion made, and Question proposed 

“ That, in the opivion of this House, it is de- 
sirable that arrangements be made for giving 
to the people of Scotland, by their representa- 
tives in a National Parliament, the management 
and control of Scottish affairs.” —(Dr Clark.) 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I 
beg to second the Resolution. There is 
no question of a political character 
which has made such extraordinary and 
rapid progress as this question of Home 
Rule for Scotland. On August 20, 
1886, I think the question of Home 
Rule for Scotland was raised for the 
first time, and somewhat casually, in the 
debate on the Address; but it is re-. 
markable that since then there has been 
nothing of a sustained agitation in its 
support by public meetings or in the 
Press. It has been rather out of sym- 
pathy with the general tone of Radical 
movement, and yet it has an amount of 
public opinion in its favour that would 
astound those who have not had the 
opportunity of ascertaining this. Sir, 
having made up my mind that Home 
Rule for Scotland would be beneficial to 
the country, I decided next to explain 
my views to my constituency in Aber- 
deen. I had not the remotest idea how 
they would receive it, but I discovered 
very quickly that the constituency was 
ahead of myself, and that the mass of 
the people had been tending in the 
direction of Home Rule to an extent 
which I should not have thought pos- 
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sible. Indeed, I believe that we shall 
not have 10 Members returned for Scot- 
land at the next General Election unless 
they are pledged to Home Rule for 
Scotland. I do not expect hon. Mem- 
bers opposite to agree with me in that, 
because the idea is one not altogether 


pleasant to them. But let me 
point to the fact that some of 
the cutest intellects in Scotland 


at the time of the Act of Union pointed 
out the great dangers likely to arise 
from the incorporation with England, 
and now we are experiencing these 
dangers and evils. Those who have 
studied the history of representative 
institutions—those who have considered 
the evils and dangers incident to demo- 
cratic government—must, I think, have 
come to the conclusion that the Federal 
form cf Union is the one which gives the 
greatest hopes of obtaining the objects 
of representative institutions in the 
future, and also of avoiding the perils of 
democratic government. Nothing can 
be more remote from the Radical idea 
of government than the idea of 
the disintegration of the United 
Kingdom; and so far are we from 
desiring the disintegration of the 
United Kingdom that we, the friends of 
Home Rule, look forward to the day 
when England herself shall be merged 
in a higher unity, and when, although 
we may not live to see it, there will 
be established that which would be the 
greatest blessing to the world—namely, 
the United States of Europe. That is 
the direction of our ideas and aspira- 
tions. But, Sir, the point of view from 
which Scotchmen look at the question of 
Home Rule is that which has been 
stated by the Mover of this Resolution. 
It is not so much one of national senti- 
ment, it is not merely a gratification of 
that, but it is a conviction which is 
being borne in upon Scotchmen more 
and more every day that the business of 
Scotland could be better managed in 
Scotland, and the business of the Empire 
could be better managed in London, if 
there were separate Parliaments for 
the two countries. It is for the 
better management of Scotch busi- 
ness, and of the business of the 
United Kingdom, that we advocate 
the establishment of a Legislative 
Assembly in Scotland. Now, Sir, the 
people are hardly aware of the prodi- 
gious increase which there has been 
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during the present century in the work 
of this Imperial Parliament. Anyone 
who takes @ glance at the Statute Book, 
and marks the progress of legislation 
before the year 1832, between 1432 and 
1867, and from 1867 to the present time, 
can fail to observe the enormous increase, 
not only in the volume of legislation, 
but in the diversity of the subjects dealt 
with, and in the importance of the 
subjects. In fact, the work of the Im- 
perial Parliament of the present century 
has increased several fold, and in addition 
during the same period there has been 
ap enormous increase in the British 
Empire—I cannot say by how many 
thonsand square miles, but anyone who 
compares the map of the Empire in 
1801 with one for the present year 
would be startled to find what a steady 
and continuous and prodigious increase 
of area there has been—an increase, 
which devolves upon this House large 
additions to its present responsibilities. 
In 1858 there was added the enormous 
territory and population of India. I 
cannot say that the House well dis- 
charges its duties and responsibilities in 
respect of India; but certainly those 
responsibilities add to the labour of this 
House. But that is not all. In the 
work of administration, the introduction 
of the household suffrage has com- 
pletely revolutionized the condition of 
Government in former days; and now, 
compared with 40 or 50 years ago, there 
is an enormous increase in the demands 
of constituencies upon Members, with a 
corresponding demand by Members on 
the time of this House. Now, Sir, let 
us look for one moment at the work 
which has to be done in a somewhat 
similar Assembly—I mean the Congress 
of the United States of America. 
That Congress has little idle time on 
its hands; and yet it has been relieved 
of all that kind of work which it 
is now proposed that the House of 
Commons should be relieved from by 
the establishment of Home Rule and 
the creation of Legislative Assemblies in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Re- 
member, also, the Foreign and Colonial 
questions which this House has to deal 
with from time to time, and that vast 
amount of work is outside the scope of 
the Congress of America. Then, with 
regard to the details of administration, 
there is no comparison between the 
American Congress and this House so 
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far as regards the minute supervision of 
the duties of Government Departments. 
Again, while we have unlimited powers 
of legislation, the Congress is limited 
within certain bounds as to the nature 
of the legislation it may undertake. 
Yet, although Oongress is relieved of 
much of the work which devolves on 
this House, it finds, with all its clever- 
ness, that. it has as much work to do as 
any Legislative Assembly can fairly 
undertake. Now, Sir, why is it that 
Scotch business is so badly attended to 
in the House of Commons? It is that 
the majority of the Members of that 
House have a want of knowledge of 
‘Scotch affairs, and, naturally enough, 
-do not take an interest in them. When 
a Scotch question is under discussion 
the English Members leave the House 
to seek more interesting places of re- 
treat, and when the division bell rings 
they come in, and without having heard 
a word of the debate, and often without 
knowing what is the question on which 
they are going to vote, they over- 
rule the Scotch Members. When [I first 
entered the House I understood that an 
arrangement existed by which, as re- 
garded Scotch measures, English Mem- 
bers practically left us to manage our 
own affairs, so that we had virtually, 
though not formally, the substance of 
Home Rule; but before I had been here 
long my experience disabused me of 
that delusion. The superstition was 
cleared away after a few months ex- 
perience. Certainly since 1886 the re- 
‘verse has been the case. The Crofters 
Act of 1856, which was brought in by a 
Liberal Government, was cut down so 
as to conform to the requirements of 
English prejudice. This, be it re- 
membered, was a measure brought 
in by a Liberal Government. Still 
it was not a measure up to the standard 
of Scotch opinion, and it was cut 
down; and although the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian has always 
found that the Scotch Liberals are 
among his most loyal supporters, we, 
nevertheless, time after time found that 
we had a majority against us in the 
Lobby on questions raised in Committee 
—time after time the Scotch Members 
were in one Lobby, and the majority of 
‘the House in another. Since then 
another Government has come in, and 


»these occasions, which were rare under 


4 Liberal Government, are now of fre- 
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quent occurrence—indeed, they are 
almost uniform. I have taken some 
pains to examine the votes of Members 
of this House, and it is remarkable how 


ee it happens that the majority of 


h Members are found in the 
same Lobby as the majority of the 
Members of this House. We had in- 
stances only in the month of December 
last. There was a question raised as to 
whether the Secretary for Scotland 
should be a Member of the House of 
Commons. On that question 37 Scotch 
Mew bers voted against the Government, 
and 15 with it. A few days later there 
was a debate on another subject of 
great interest to Scotland—and that was 
with regard to the conduct of certain 
Crown officials, On that occasion 
there were 28 Scotch Members on one 
side and 11 on the other. In the 
Division onthe Voteon Accountof Scotch 
Prisons there were 33 on one side and 
nine on the other ; and in all these cases, 
without exception, Scotch opinion was 
overruled by the obedient majority 
which the Whips are able to bring 
into the Lobby when they desire. 
There can be no question that 
the separation of Scotch Executive 
work from English Executive work has 
led to some very good results; but the 
value of the office of the Secretary for 
Scotland is very much impaired by the 
fact that the holder of the office does 
not sit in the House of Commons. An 
overwhelming majority of Scotch Mem- 
bers have declared in favour of his hav- 
ing a seat in this House, and the 
Government can find but few Members, 
to express a contrary vpinion. If it 
had been an English question th 
Government would have been bound to 
act on the opinion of English Members 
but they set aside and despised the 
views of the Scotch majority. I thank 
the Goveruuent for the concessions 
which they made last night, and [ be- 
lieve they will thereby gain credit and 
popularity, for allowing the appropria- 
tion of the Probate Duty to. the 
abolition of School Fees. But we must 
bear in mind that 55 out of 72 Scotch 
Members were pledged to support this 
appropriation, and if the Government 
had refused it and challenged a division, 
I do not believe they would have been 
supported in the Lobby by five Scotch 
Members. I do not propose to trouble 
the House with any details of our Home 
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Rule proposals. I do not believe that 
there are any other means than Home 
Rule by which Scottish opinion can be 
given the control of Scottish business. 
But I am not bigoted in my opinion. 
If anyone can point out another scheme 
which would have such an advantage 
I will support it. As long asthe ends 


are attained the means are of secondary | i 


importance. One advantage which will 
be gained by a Scottish Legislative As- 
sembly will.be the improvement in the 
personnel of the Scottish representatives. 
At present Scotland is to a large extent 
represented by hon. Members who have 
no abiding home in Scotland ; and local 
Scottish candidates cannot be readily ob- 
tained because there are in Scotland 
very few of the idle rich class, of those 
who can afford the time and money to 
spend six months of the year in London. 
We have many men of moderate wealth, 
and some with large fortunes, but those 
who have fortunes are generally im- 
mersed in business of their own, and 
very few men in business find it possible 
to sacrifice their business and break the 
threads of it in order to spend six 
months in London in the Imperial Par- 
liament. Now, the leading merchants 
and manufacturers in Scotland would 
form the best material for dealing with 
local affairs of Scotland, and they area 
class of men sparingly represented in 
this House. Yet they are precisely the 
men you would have sent to a Legisla- 
tive Assembly in Scotland. I believe 
the whole business of the legislative 
administration of Scotland—if we might 
judge from the experience of other 
States—could be easily accomplished 
in the space of eight weeks with sittings, 
say, on four days a week. Therefore, 
we should have a great improvement in 
the personnel of representatives of Scot- 
land, and I believe we should easily 


enough find members to represent Scot-- 


land, not only in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment but in the Scottish Assembly, and 
in the case of the latter body you would 
bring into public life a valuable class 
of men who have an intimate knowledge 
of the wants of the country. And, now 
as to the alternative for Home Rule. 
There has been witnessed during the 
last few years a continuous diminution 
of the liberties of Members and of Par- 
liament itself. There was a time when 
the word closure was heard with horror 

Members of this House; now, like 
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vice, we have become familiar with it,. 
and it forms our daily bread. In an- 
other direction we have witnessed most 
extraordinary innovation and destruc- 
tion of the liberties of Parliament in the 
way of passing Bills through the 
House without the House having an 
2 ete f of dealing with every clause 
in Committee. Thisis a novel principle 
in the tonstitutional history of this 
country, and one very dangerous and 
far reaching in is effects, because if you. 
may stop a discussion on a Bill at its 
third clause why not stop it on the first 
clause, or why have any second 
reading debate? It is a principle which 
must prove fatal to the integrity and the 
dignity of the House of Commons, and 
it is but one of the effects of Parliament. 
attempting todo work beyond its power. 
It requires no prophet to foretell that 
if the House of Commons continues to 
exercise all the powers hitherto exercised 
by it a further curtailment of the privi- 
leges of the House is inevitable, and the 
House will be converted from an as- 
sembly for discussing the affairs of the 
nation into a mere registering machine 
of the will of the Government of the 
day. I entirely share the opinion of my 
hon. Friend that those who support the 
Motion before the House are throwing 
no obstacles in the way of Home Rule 
for Ireland. Home Rule for Scotland 
can well afford to wait until the other 
scheme is out of the way, if there is any 
real inconsistency between the two. If 
that satisfaction were given which the 
people of Scotland earnestly desired, it 
would be possible to frame a scheme of 
Home Rule equal for all four divisions: 
of the United Kingdom while main- 
taining absolute the sovereignty of Par- 
liament. By a purely historical acci- 
dent Parliament is really sovereign, and 
so a very large devolution of powers. 
could safely be made, while the best 
division for such devolution will be 
found in following national lines. I 
believe that Home Rule would work 
more smoothly in Scotland with her 
peculiar and independent system, 
and laws and institutions than in 
either England or Ireland. Although 
we do not expect a majority of 
the House on this Motion, we have 
nevertheless opened up a question of 
great interest to the mass of the people, 
and one which at no distant day 
will be ripe for treatment by Parlia- 
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ment. I beg, therefore, to second the 
Motion. 

*Mr. SHAW STEWART (Renfrew) : 
Sir, as to the Motion brought forward 
by the hon. Member for Caithness, 
there can, I think, at any rate on this 
side of the House, be only one feeling, 
that of satisfaction at ste, | an oppor- 
tunity of hearing his proposal discussed, 
and of ascertaining how much or little 
merit there is in it. I confess that 
hitherto I have rh omenatd the question of 
Home Rule for nd as somewhat 
hazy and mysterious, and the speeches 
of the hon. Members for Caithness and 
Aberdeen have not done much to dispel 
that haze and mystery. The hon. 
Member who seconded confessed there 
was no sign of a desire on the platform 
or in the Press for Home Rule, but he 
said there was an astounding desire for 
it in Aberdeen. The hon. Member who 
subnitted this Motion disclaimed any 
intention of bringing about a repeal of 
the Union between England and Scot- 
land ; and I have no doubt that he is 
sincere in that, but it is somewhat re- 
markable that his arguments to-night 
were exactly the arguments used when 
there was a proposal for separation 
brought forward in the Scottish Parlia- 
ment in 1703. During the debate on 
the Act of Security, which as hon. Mem- 
bers well know was practically an act of 
separation, the arguments were that the 
interests of Scotland were uniformly 
sacrificed, and that if the Scottish Parlia- 
ment was neither obstructed nor in- 
terrupted by the English Council, the 
grievances of the Nation would be re- 
dressed by the execution of its own laws. 
The hon. Member for Aberdeen distinctly 
said that he would utterly decline to 
discuss any details of the measure of 
Home Rule for Scotland, and he then 
went on tosay that it was difficult to get 
good candidates for Parliament at the 
present time. Sir, it is quite possible 
that intelligent Scotchmen are not so 
easily found to adopt the principles of 
hon. Members who sit on the opposite 
side of the House, and that they may be 
obliged to come to seek for candidates 
among English gentlemen about whom 
the Mover of the Motion said something 
not verycomplimentaryin respect of their 
want of education. I do not think, on 
the Unionist side of politics, it is diffi- 
cult to find intelligent Scotchmen who 
are willing to come forward in support 
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of the Union. But if it is difficult to. 
get Scotchmen to come forward to repre- 
sent constituencies in the present Parlia- 
ment, how will they find it easier to get : 
candidates to come forward to represent 
them in the Imperial Parliament which 
they still wish to retain in the future? 
The Mover of the Motion alluded to 
the Liquor Question as one of those - 

uestions on which they were con- 
tinually over-ruled by the action of 

English Members. But what happened - 
last year with regard to this very ques- 
tion of the Liquor Bill? There was 
ample opportunity for discussion of 
that measure, but for some reason 
best known to themselves hon. Mem- 
bers opposite chose to pass the Second 
Reading of the Bill without any dis- 
cussion whatever. The hor. Member - 
also alluded to financial questions, and 
he argued that they would be treated : 
with greater dispatch and more effective- 
ness in a Parliament in Edinburgh . 
than here. But surely if a Parliament . 
in Edinburgh is not to deal with Im- 
perial matters, I fail to see how they - 
can deal with finances which certainly 
are matters of Imperial interest, both to - 
this country and to the whole of the 
United Kingdom and Ireland. Then 
the hon. Member made the astounding - 
assertions that the Bill brought in by 
my right hon. Friend the Lord Advocate - 
in respect to Private Bill legislation 
would add to the work which this House - 
would have to do. He brought for- 
ward very little in support of that asser- 
tion. and I still think that hon. Members - 
must be of opinion that if some of the 
work in connection with Private Bills is 
taken out of this House its labours must 
of necessity be lightened. The proposals 
of the hon. Member have not been put 
before us in any detail, but he proposes 
to set up a Parliament in Edinburgh. 

Dx. CLARK: I never made any 
such proposal. I never mentioned the - 
word Edinburgh. 

*Mrz. SHAW-STEWART: I apologize 
to the hon. Member, but at any rate - 
he must mean that a Parliament is to. 
be instituted somewhere in Scotland—I 
think it ought to be Glasgow if any- 
where. This Parliament would entail 
offices, appointments, and departments, . 
and a considerable expenditure in sala- 
ries. Now, I think that is rather a 
startling proposal to come from the- 
quarter of the House in which the hon. . 
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Member sits. Will he persuade Mem- 
’ bers who sit round him to vote increased 
: supplies to meet those salaries? I think 
he offers a rather large camel to -be 
--ewallowed by those whose business in 
life it is to strain at every gnat they 
can discover in the Estimates. The hon. 

- Member for Caithness may, by his 
eloquence, persuade hon. Members 
around him to vote those supplies, but 
~Ido not think he would persuade the 
People of Scotland that a National 
arliament would be of the slightest 
‘benefit to them. They know a 
Parliament established in Edinburgh or 
anywhere else in Scotland, would absorb 

- the functions of local life, and instead 
of stimulating would kill it. It would 
-be centralization in its very worst 
form, because either the Parliament 
‘must be so limited as to deal with 
urely local matters, and so deprive 
ocal communities of the management of 
their own affairs, or else it would have 
larger powers and so trench upon 
matters of Imperial interest. I will not 
.go into the question whether the 
people in the West of Scotland would 
. approve of a Parliament in Edinburgh, 
because it has not yet been settled by 
hon, Gentlemen where this Parliament 
isto be established ; but I would venture 
-to remark that if it were in the West, 
- the people of the Kast of Scotland would 
be dissatisfied, or if in the East, the 
pao of the West would be discontented. 
cannot deny that there are demands 
from Scotland which ought to be satisfied 
—grievances, if you like, which ought 
-to be redressed. There is, first, 
the demand for the extension of local 
. self-government; second, the demand in 
respect of Private Bill legislation— 
demands which I believe will be amply 
satisfied by the proposals of my right 
hon. Friend the Lord Advocate; and 
- the third demand is that the Secretary 
for Scotland should be in the Cabinet. 


_ In my opinion that is a question which: 


we should continue to press upon the 
Government. I dare say the measures 
of my right hon. Friend will not satisfy 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. But would 
. anything satisfy them? It is a point 
- of honour with my hon. Friends below 
-the Gangway to be satisfied with 
nothing. I think that the spirit which 
. animates my hon. Friends is embodied 
in the advice given by an old Scotch 
. Radical to a young man about to enter 
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ye get onything, aye complaining 
that ye canna’ get mair.” My contention 
is that the measures of the Government, 
which are bold and comprehensive, 
will satisfy the Scottish people, and 
that they will prefer them to a second 
rate Parliament, limited in its scope 
and feeble in its powers, such as that 
which has been shadowed forth, and 
only shadowed forth in the proposal of 
the hon. Member opposite. 

*Mr. A. ELLIOT Maieasb): What 
the House of Commons is now asked to do 
is to set up in Scotland a National Par- 
liament. After listening to the speeches 
of the hon. Members who moved and 
seconded this Resolution, I am astounded 
at the weakness of the peg on which they 
have suspended so enormously serious a 
proposal, When we are asked to set 
up a National Parliament in Scotland, 
are we to be so invited because there is 
something wrong in the calculation of 
the Medical Vote, however much that 
matter may be of special interest to the 
Mover of this Motion? Why, Sir, we 
should make ourselves thelaughing-stock 
of the country if we were to allow such 
twopenny-halfpenny considerations to 
weigh with us in discussing a proposal 
to destroy the Union. The hon. Mem- 
ber who followed the Mover of the 
Motion soared to, considerable heights 
in the language he employed, and 
even spoke of the ‘‘ United States of 
Europe.” We are acquainted with the 
poet’s dream of the time to come when 
we are to see “ the Parliauent of man, 
the federation of the world;” but it is 
new for the House of Commons to be 
asked seriously to debate a proposal to 
reconstruct the British Constitution with 
respect to such a very distant state of 
things. [look upon this question asa 
deeply serious one, and I look on it not 
so much asa mere Unionist, nor as a 
Liberal belonging to one of the great 
Parties of the State, but as a Scotch- 
man. I congratulate the hon. Gentle- 
man on the frankness of the terms of 
his Motion. We know we are asked to 
vote ‘‘ for giving to the people of Scot- 
land by their Representatives in a 
National Parliament the management 
and control of Scottish affairs.” I 
cannot conceive that there will be any 
one who, on such a question, will not 
be able to make up his mind. I cannot 
conceive that Gentlemen representing 
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» Scottish constituencies do not know 


whether they wish Great Britain to be 
governed by one, two, three, or even 
four Parliaments. At all events, what 
we are asked to vote about is plain and 
clear. But if the proposal is a clear one, 
I am bound to say the hon, Gentleman’s 
speech in moving it was not so frank as 
I could have wished it, and he tried to 
minimize its importance. It is, at any 


‘rate, a proposal to set up a separate 


Executive for Scotland; and I would 
ask what must that Executive be? Not, 
as the hon. Member suggested, some 
mere re-arrangement of the functions 
of the Scotch Secretary. It is for- 
tunate that I have made myself ac- 
quainted with some of the previous utter- 
ances of the hon. Member, and it will 
not be wasting time if I lay before you 
the proposals of the Scottish Home 
Rule Association, of which the hon. 
Member for Caithness (Dr. Clark) is 
President. There are six Members of 
Parliament who are otfice bearers and 
vice-presidents of the Association, and 
I will ask, is it the case that they merely 
mean to set up a re-arrangement of the 
office of Chief Secretary ? The rules 
of the Association are published in the 
names of the hon. Members for Caith- 
ness, East Aberdeenshire (Mr. P. Essle- 
mop‘), Dundee (Mr. J. B. Firth), 
North West Lanarkshire (Mr. R. Cun- 
inghame Graham), East Perthshire 
(Sir John Kinloch), and Ross and 
‘Cromarty shires(Dr. Macdonald). These 
proposals are therefore worthy of seri- 
ous consideration coming from such a 
source. I have often heard it said outside 
the House by those who follow the lead 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Midlothian (Mr. Gladstone), 
that there is hardly a sensible map in 
Scotland who would like to establish in 
Scotland a Scottish Parliament and Ex- 
ecutive Government; but let them then 
stand up here and say so now that 
the present proposal is made. These are 
three of the Rules. The first is— 

‘*To promote the establishment of a Legis- 
lature in Scotland, with full control over purely 
Scotch qnestions, and with an Executive Go- 
‘vernment responsible to it and the Crown.” 
The second. is — 


‘* To secure to the Government of Scotland, 
in the same megren as at present possessed by 
the Imperial Government, control of the Civil 


Service, Judges, and other officials, except in 
the Military, Naval and Diplomatic Services, 
and in collecting the Iniperial Revenue.” 
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And the third is— 

“To maintain and protect the integrity of 
the Empire, and insure that the voice of Scot- 
land should he heard in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment as fully as at present when discussing 
Imperial questions.” 

These Rules involve five distinct propo- 
sitions. In the first place a distinct Legis- 
lature; secondly, a separate Executive 
Government dependent upon that Legis- 
lature; thirdly, a distinct Civil Service 
for Scotland; fourthly, apparently a 
separate Treasury; and, last of all, the 

contain an admission that Scotland shal 

henceforth have no voice in the Im- 
perial Parliament, except upon what 
they are pleased to define as Imperial 
questions. Perhaps the hon. Members 
to whom I have referred may be said 
not to have had any very great experi- 
ence of this House, but there are others, 
and among them, I am sorry to say, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Edinburgh (Mr. Childers), 
who has given a very uncertain sound on 
this question. It was with astonishment 
I read the other day knowing that these 
are the views being promulgated in 
Scotland, and that the right hon. 
Gentleman must have been aware of 
them, a letter from the right hon. 
Gentleman, who, on being appealed to 
on the subject, wrote a letter, in which 
he declared that ‘‘ at all events Scotland 
was eutitled to claim a legislative body.” 
Not a word of repudiation of these ideas 
that are floating about. The mere terms 
in which this declaration is expressed 
show that although the right hou. 
Gentleman is a Scotch Member he is not 
a Scotchman. He says ‘‘Scotland is 
entitled to claim.” Scotchmen do not 
claim any favour from England; our 
claim is that we are part and parcel of 
the United Kingdom and have joined 
the Union on equal terms. ‘here is no 
way in which we can maintain equality 
with England except on the terms of the 
Union ; we must choose between equality 
by means of a Legislative Union, or 
something like the position of a depen- 
dent State. What does my right hon. 
Friend mean when he says we are 
eutitled to claim a legislative body? 
Does he mean a body to make laws— 
not mere regulations or bye-laws, but 
laws which will biud persons and 
property, laws which will deal with the 
rights of persons and the rights of 
things? For the first time since the 
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Union it is proposed that this great 
change shoal be made—that inaneh of 
-having one engine for making the laws 
of the Kingdom we are to have two, and 
that henceforth laws are to be passed 
not by the Imperial Parliament, but 
by different local Legislatures. Well, 
Sir, I presume my right hon. : Friend 
contemplates that this islature shall 
be elected on a very democratic franchise. 
Does he imagine that in that case it will 
be possible to keep separate from it all 
sorts of executive authority and power? 
You must, if you have a legislative body 
at allof that kind, give it control over 
some portion, at all events, of the execu- 
tive functions of Government. I put this 
forward to show that, if the rigbt hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Edin- 
burgh is willing to grant a legislative 
body for Scotland, he cannot expect it 
to stop short of acquiring some executive 
authority. Well, Sir, I think I have 
pointed out already that this demand is 
& somewhat peculiar one. I have said 
that it isa demand for the repeal of 
the: Union. I do not think anyone 
will deny that. Article 3 of the Treaty 
of Union of 1707 runs as follows :— 


‘That the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
shall be represented by one and the same 
Parliament, to be styled ‘‘The Parliament of 
Great Britain.’ ” 


Whether hon. Gentlemen who bring 
forward this Motion are Unionists in 
heart or not I do not know, but I 
say that they are in terms proposing 
to repeal the principal section of the 
Treaty of Union. The Act of Union 
has been and can be amended, but to 
. attempt to destroy the good work of 
those statesmen who passed the Act, 
which has been so beneficial to Scotland 
as well as to England, upon the case 
shown to us by hon. Members is to make 
the House of Commons ridiculous. Why, 
after all, is this demand made? What 
are the reasons for it? One of the 
reasons advanced is the delay which 
exists in the passing of Scottish business 
in this House, and special reference is 
made to the Scottish Universities Bill. 
I read what was said by my hon. Friend 
the Mover of the Resolution the other 
day in Edinburgh— that the Scotch 
Universities Bill had not become law 
_ because, forsooth, Parliament was full of 

English Members who did not take an 
interest inthe matter. Dv you not know 
why the Scotch Universities Bill did not 
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sed by those very 
Scoteuh Members who bring furward 
and support this Resolution, some of 
whom actually went down to Edin- 
burgh and there declared that it was: 
the fault of the English Members? 
Another ground which has been ad- 
vanced is, that the Scottish Members 
are outvoted in the Lobbies. Well, I 
am very glad to have an opportunity of 
saying a word on that point to Scotch 
Members. The same thing never occurs, 
I suppose, to other nationalities! Are 
the English, the Irish, or Welsh Mem- 
bers never outvoted? Has it never 
happened that the Government of the 
day are solely dependent on a majority 
composed largely of Scotch and Irish 
Members ? pee does not the character 
of the laws passed mainly depend 
on the Party to which the Government 
belong? If you have a Union at all 
there must be some outvoting, and, I 
think, perhaps one great object of the 
House of Commons is to discover and 
outvote minorities. I do not know 
whether the Member for Carlisle was 
present, but no more striking case can 
be found than that in connection with 
the prohibitory measures in the Liquor 
Laws. We had Sunday Closing in 
Scotland under the Forbes-Mackenzie 
Act 30 years ago, and we had it not 
because it was thought right by the 
English, Irish, and Welsh Members, 
but because it was thought right by the 
Scotch Members. That was done in 
deference to Scotch opinion. But I 
would point out what occurred a few 
weeks ago. There was an English 
Sunday Closing Bill. It did not deal 
with Ireland, Wales, or Scotland, but 
were the English Members allowed to 
decide it by a majority? I will give 
the figures, which are, I think, a little 
striking. For the Bill there were 179 
votes, and against it 157, or a majority 
of 2z for the Bill. But deducting the 
Scotch, Irish, and Welsh votes, which 
numbered 77, I find that 102 English 
Members voted in favour of the Bill, 
while deducting the 13 Scotch, Welsh, 
and Irish votes on the other side there 
were 144 against the Bill, or in 
the result a majority of 42 English 
Members against the Second Reading of 
a purely English Bill which, however, 
was carried, as it was quite right it 
should be, by a majority of Members 
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of the United Kingdom. Now, that 
is worth consideration, for it shows 
that English Members are outvoted on 


occasion by the Scotch and Irish votes. 


It is right that it should be so. I am 
standing up for the Union, and for our 
right to take part in the work of Parlia- 
ment. I have no wish to exclude any 
part of the United Kingdom from taking 
part in Scotch business. ‘Well, Sir, we 
are given as another reason that Par- 
liament cannot find time for Scotch 
business. I say that that is not an 
argument which Scotch Members should 
admit. I would point out to the Scotch 
Members that the grievance of which 
they complain is equally applicable to 
other portions of the Kingdom. The 
way in which the time of this House is 
wasted astonishes everyone. I may re- 


fer to yesterday by way of illustration, 


when some hours were spent in a debate 
on the hiring of oil lamps for the use of 
Members — a matter which, if raised 
in a club, would have been settled by 
some small committee. The right way 
to deal with the House is to try to 
keep it to its proper business, to try 
and prevent the waste of time, not to 
admit that there was no time to attend 
to legislation for Scotland, on questions 
which are perhaps of enormous import- 
ance to the Scottish people. I have 
always maintained that equality can only 
be obtained through the Union. We 
have had experience of various sorts 
of government in Scotland. Scotland 
was originally a separate nation, not 
only in our own eyes, but in the eyes 
of the world. Afterwards the Crowns 
were united, but we retained our sepa- 
rate Legislature, and I must say 
that was the time Scotland showed 
at its worst. We had less sense of 
national dignity, we had no actual 
separate existence, and we had not that 
equality which we afterwards got from 
the Union. As Burton, the latest and 
one of the best historians of the Seottish 
Union said— 

“ The great security for Scotland consisted in 
that community of interest which divided the 
Scottish into the same political divisions with 
the English representatives, and made Members 
vote as Whig and Tory and not as Scotch and 
Englishmen.”’ 


Neither the Mover nor the Seconder 
have pointed out in what way a Scottish 
Parliament is to legislate better than 
this. Parliament? 


Can they show 
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that it would be more wise, more just 
than the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom? But they do pot and 
they cannot show what is more import- 
ant still—that the Scottish Parliament 
would be as powerful, or nearly as 

werful, as the Parliament of the 

nited Kingdom. It might be wise 
and just, but it must have power at 
the back of it, and to suppose that a 
Parliament sitting in Edinburgh would 
have the same strength at the back of 
its decisions as attaches to the Imperial 
Parliament in which sit Members coming 
from the length and breadth of the 
Kingdom isa proposition which cannot be 
maintained. o wonder, then, that 
hon. Members did not try to sustain it. 
Again, if you have different Executive 
Governments and separate Parliaments 
you will probably have different political 
Parties prevailing in the two countries, 
and you must er that the legislation 
of each will tend to diverge, and that 
the legislation fostered and promoted by 
one Party in Scotland will necessarily 
tend more and more to differ from 
legislation promoted and fostered by a 
Government belonging to another Party 
in England. And when you once start 
a system which produces this divergence 
it becomes a very serious business. 
Looking at the question from the 
Scottish point of view, I think the utter 
fallacy of these Home Rule proposals 
lies in the suggestion that Scotchmen 
ought to have no influence over English 
legislation, and, in short, that it does 
not matter to Scotchmen how England 
is governed, or what legislation is 

assed for that large portion of our 

land. Are the people on the Borders 
to be told that it does not matter to 
them what kind of legislation is in 
force between the Cheviots and Land’s 
End? Isay that is an absurd proposition. 
Local considerations are not everything, 
and Scotchmen live under a Union to 
which: they mean to stick. They are 
determined to assert themselves not 
only as Scotchmen, but as citizens of 
the United Kingdom. The whole pro- 
posal is, in fact, based upon entire 
fallacy; and we will not consent to be 
told that English matters are of merely 
local interest, for England, after all, is 
three-fourths of Great Britain. We 
Scotchmen are proud of our nationality. 
We have reason to be proud of our 
ancestors, who for long years defended 
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their liberty and independence. But 
are we to consider that we ceased to 
be Scotchmen in the year 1707. Why 
since the Union we have also done 
much to be proud of as Scotch- 
men, and have maintained our nation- 
ality in the way in which it ought to 
be preserved. But we must not sacri- 
fice the substance for a shadow or false 
sentiment which has no basis in reason 
or fact. It is time for right hon. 
Gentlemen and hon. Gentlemen to 
speak out. We are asked to vote 
for or against a Scottish Parliament. 
The term Parliament implies the per- 
formance of important functions, and 
no body which cannot levy a tax or 
make laws, or choose and control the 
Executive; can be called by that name. 
We have a simple question before us, 
and no hon.:Member should hesitate 
to express his opinion by his vote. I 
will refer once more to the Borders, 
with which I am intimately connected. 
1 know the extraordinary benefits which 
the Borders have received from the 
Union. That district, which was for- 
merly placed between two hostile and 
jarring nations, became by the Union 
the centre of a large and peaceful 
Kingdom. The period when under 
one King there were two Legislatures 
was the period of least independence 
and least good government, and it 
should be a warning to Scotland not 
to recur to such a horribly unsatis- 
factory state of things. By all means 
let Scotch opinion have due weight in 
all Scotch business; let us have the same 
respect for English opinion in England, 
Irish opinion in Ireland, and Welsh 
opinion in Wales, but let us never 
weaken, by dividing into fractions, the 
legislative authority of the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom. Let us rather 
maintain the unity of Parliament and 
let us maintain also unimpaired the 
control of our National Executive over 
the length and breadth of the land. 
*Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD (Lan- 


arkshire, N.E.): The proposal of my” 


hon. Friend is to establish a National 
Parliament in Scotland, and we have 
been challenged by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Roxburgh to express a 
definite opinion upon the issue which 
has thus been raised. I think that the 
challenge is a fair one, and, for my 
part, although I hold that the discussion 
to-night is by no means a convenient 
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one, I shall certainly not shrink from 
expressing my opinion upon the question: 
before the —— Now, ne I 
cannot support the proposal for a Na- 
tional Pasiiaxent. My hon. Friends the 
Member for Roxburgh and the Member 
for East Renfrewshire, in the hes 
in which they supported the two Amend- 
ments which were to have been proposed, 
showed a very inadequate appreciation 
of the strength of the case which has 
been made by my hon. Friends the: 
Mover and Seconder of this Motion. 
Not only was the Motion before the 
House recommended—if I may take the 
liberty of saying so—in speeches of very 
great ability; but it was also supported 
by arguments of very great weight, and 
those arguments, I think, have not re- 
ceived the due attention which should 
have been paid to them. There is no 
doubt that two or three years ago it 
would have been wholly unnecessary for 
any Mewber sitting on this, or the other 
side of the House, to give reasons why 
he was unable to support a Motion of 
this kind. But the state of things has 
very greatly changed. There is no 
doubt that my hon. Friends have in no 
degree over-stated the case when they 
said that there was a very strong feeling 
in favour of a greater measure of self- 
government for Scotland—something in 
the nature of what is called Home Kule, 
though, in my opinion, it is unhappily 
and infelicitously called Home Rule. 
This movement is a growing and power- 
ful one in Scotland, and it is one with 
which the Government will havetoreckon 
in my opinion, sooner or later; and 
they will not only have to reckon with 
it, but also satisfy it. But, Sir, this is a 
very different thing from proposing a 
National Parliament for Scotland ; and, 
in passing, I may say that nc such pro- 
posal has been made in the case of 
Ireland. The word ‘‘ Parliament” has 
never been used in the case of Ireland ; 
it has been most carefully avoided, and 
it was avoided in what was called the 
Home Rule Bill of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian. 
Now, Sir, when I say that there is a 
very strong feeling growing up in Scot- 
land in favour of a proposal of this kind, 
T seek for the reason why there is this 
great change in a comparatively short 
space of time, and I do not think it is 
difficult to find that reason, because the 
business of Scotland has been entirely 
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noglected by this House. Ido not care 
whether this neglect is due to contempt 
or merely to impotence on the part of 
the Government to deal with Scotch 
business under existing conditions, but 
let us take last Session asa specimen of 
our complaint, when we had two great 
measures before the House—the Uni- 
versity Bill and the Burgh Police Bill. 
The Burgh Police Bill was a measure 
with an unpretending name, dealing 
with an ordinary subject, but involving 
very great labour and results of great 
importance to the country. A strong 
Scotch Committee, consisting of more 
than 20 Members, was appointed, 
and it spent over two months last 
summer in the consideration of the 
Bill. I venture to say that if a Member 
of the Government connected with Eng- 
land had sat on the Committee, he would 
have taken care that some effect was 
given to their deliberations; or if the 
Secretary for Ireland, who has a very 
frew hand in the disposal of the business 
of the House, had had anything to do 
with the Bill, we might have been sure 
that the Government would have made 
a point of dealing with it when it again 
reacbed the House. But, because it 
was a Scotch Bill, we were allowed 
to amuse ourselves with it, and when 
it was returned to the House it was 
dropped, as a matter of no import- 
ance whatever. And the same was 
the case with regard to the Uni- 
versities Bill. That was a Bill which 
concerned the highest educational in- 
terests of Scotland, and we know that 
Scotland is a country in which educa- 
tion is thought very much of. The 
Universities of Scotland had for years 
been making arrangements and enter- 
ing into negotiations with regard to this 
Bill, and we thought the time had 
come when the matter was ripe for 
legislation. But then, because, for- 
sooth, we did not agree to pass the Bill 
without discussion through the House, 
we were refused any time for consider- 
ing it, and we were told that either we 
must take the Bill as it stood or it must 
be dropped, as there was no time for 
discussing it. The history of these two 
Bills is only a specimen of what occurs 
in relation to many Scotch subjects 
which are ripe for legislation. ere 
is, for instance, the Licensing question. 
We cannot induce the Government to 
give any attention to this subject; and 
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even when a Local Government Bill is. 
introduced we find that the licensing 
uestion is entirely left out of it. When 
tch opinion is so nearly unanimons, 

as it is on this matter, I think it is very 
inconvenient that the Government should 
neglect to deal with it. But, while we 
must not allow Scotch legislation thus 
to.be neglected, I must say I cannot, as- 
at present advised, come to the conclu- 
sion that the remedy proposed by the- 
hon. Member who has introduced this 
most inconvenient discussion is the right 
way of meeting the growing and deep 
dissatisfaction in Scotland with the 
existing state of things. Right hon. 
and hon. Members opposite are 
in the habit of representing the 
Scotch and the Irish case as identi-- 
cal, and they say that what you do for 
Scotland you must do for Ireland. 
I submit that it should be regarded asa 
fundamental principle in dealing with 
this question, that hes is no presump- 
tion whatever that Scotland is to be 
treated in the same way as Ireland. I 
demur to the proposition that the cases 
of Scotland and Ireland stand on all 
fours. There are the plainest historical 
reasons, and the plainest reasons of 
fact why that is not so. It is true 
that Scotland of late years has not 
got those measures which she desires, 
though I believe that in former times 
she was not nearly so badly off, and that 
she got many of the measures she 
desired. But the complaint is not, 
as in the case of Ireland, that those 
measures are forced upon her which 
she abhors and detests. That is the 
historical case of Ireland, and it is a 
case which requires entirely different 
treatment from that of a country which 
has never been oppressed or insulted in 
the same way, but which has merely, 
owing to the neglect of Parliament, not: 
ot as much legislation as she requires. 
3 think that we not only require to give 
Ireland a measure which shall secure 
that her business is done by the Irish 
people, but Icertainly go the length of 
saying that some measure of pacification 
should be passed, which should pay a 
tribute of atonement to the injured na- 
tionality of Ireland. In Scotland no such 
question arises. The time may come, 
undoubtedly, when we may require to 
make special provision for the trans- 
action of affairs in Scotland, but we 
shall only require to look for a business 
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assembly, and there is no necessity for 
making any complaint that the nation- 
_ality of Scotland has been insulted, be- 
-cause our national spirit has always 
‘been able to take care of itself. My 
hon. Friend below me asked that the 
Liberal Members should speak out on 
this question, and I sayI do not think 
‘that is an unfair challenge. The con- 
stituencies of the country are now estab- 
lished on a very democratic basis, and I 
have never disguised from myself that 
-occasions might arise from time to time 
in which there would be a temptation 
‘for Liberal Members to take up and 
follow a popular cry, when it would 
rather be their duty to _ point 
-out the difficulties that lie in 
the course that is suggested for 
the moment. I consider that this is 
an occasion of that kind. My own cun- 
stituents have never urged me upon 
‘this point; but I am well aware that if 
I were to vote to-night for the establish- 
ment of a National Parliament in 
‘Scotland, I should go down to them 
with no fear of incurring any reprobation 
for my vote. On the other hand, it is 
not unlikely thatin one quarter or another 
I may meet with some criticism for 
stating my objections to the proposal in 
the extreme form in which it is made. 
But now that the drag has been taken 
off the Liberal Party by the withdrawal 
from its ranks of the Party to which the 
hon. Member for Roxburgh (Mr. A. 


Elliot) belongs, it is all the more in- 


cumbent upon the Members of the 
Liberal Party to discuss with extreme 
frankness the difficulties that attend any 
course which for the moment may 
be favoured by a popular cry. I 
think we must sooner or later come 
to an arrangement for the transac- 
tion of Scotch business—it may be as 
little as a Grand Committee of Scotch 
Members, or as great as an assembly 
for business purposes in Scotland itself 
—but there are some special difficulties 
attaching to the proposal before the 
House. I should like to ask my hon. 
Friend (Dr. Clark) whether he pro- 

oses that if a National Parliament 

e established in Scotland the Scotch 
Members are to sit in this House or 
not? I suppose my hon. Friend does 
mean Scotch Members to sit here. 
If so, is this House to continue to tran- 
sact the business not only of the whole 
Empire, but of England also? I take 
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leave to say that if Scotch Members are 
only to be introduced into this Assembly 
for the transaction of exclusively Imperial 
business, they will be placed in a 
— of inferiority. I have never 


isguised from myself or from my con- 
stituents that the important and just 
demand which Ireland makes implies 
some sacrifice, as well as some advan- 
tage, to this country. In return for the 
autonomy which it is proposed that Ire- 
land is to receive, she gives up something, 
and it is her interest to give up some- 
thing with such a history as she has. 
But she would not, in my opinion, have 
the same influence in the Councils of the 
Empire as she has on paper at this 
moment. On paper she gives up sume- 
thing, but in reality she gives up 
nothing, because her Representatives 
have been treated as pariahs, and no 
attention has been given to their voices. 
That is not the case with regard to the 
Scotch Members, who have exercised a 
just and fair influence in the delibera- 
tions of this Assembly. They and their 
country would, in my opinion, be placed 
in a position of inferiority if they were 
to be elected to this Assembly for the’ 
special purpose of deliberating and 
voting on Imperial questions. ft you 
say that this objection is a just one, and 
that you will have a separate Parlia- 
ment for English affairs, my answer is 
that that is a very large proposition. 
We, as Scotch Members, have no 
right to assume that England will con- 
sent to it. Ifa general system of devolu- 
tion—and I think that something 
of the kind may very likely have 
to be adopted—were carried out, and 
England were divided into North and 
South England, that would be a 
a ge of an entirely different kind. 

also quite recognive the possibility of 
a larger Imperial federal scheme one 


day coming into the horizon of 
politics, but that is a distant 
thing, and I would warn my 


friends in Scotland that the very 
great inequality in size between the two 
countries would make the federal bond 
one that they ought to look at with con- 
siderable jealousy. England is seven 
or eight times as large as Scotland, and 
London is, under conditions which we 
cannot alter, not only the political but 
the commercial capital of the country. 
The bounds of Scotland are too narrow 
for Scotchmen. She sends thousands of 
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her sons into all parts of England, 
and I should like very narrowly to 
inquire into the conditions of any 
federal bond between the two countries, 
for fear that Scotland would suffer 
by the arrangement. It is certainly 
in ,no hostile spirit to the power- 
ful and growing feeling that the con- 
duct of Scotch business in this House 
has fostered and reared and brought to 
a vigorous height within a short time a 
movement in favour of a more direct 
and practical manner of doing our own 
public business—it is in no hostile 
spirit that I have ventured to point 
out what appears to me the insuperable 
difficulties against accepting the Motion 
in the form in which it has been pre- 
sented, bearing in mind in particular 
that in proposing a National Parlia- 
ment for Scotland my hon. Friend has 
ences something which no one yet 
as ever proposed even for Ireland. 
*Mz. OUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, North-West): I wish in a very 
few words to support the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Caithness, but I wish 
to do it on vastly different grounds and 
reasons from any of those which have 
been urged by hon. Members who have 
spoken to-night. I do not wish to sup- 
port this proposal specially on national 
grounds. I thoroughly agree with an 
observation that fell from the hon. 
Member for Caithness when he said that 
though there is a great and growing 
feeling in favour of Home Rule in Scot- 
land it runs on other lines than those of 
the Radical programme. I do not 
wonder at that, because, personally, I 
never could find out what were the lines 
of the Radical programme. I believe, 
Sir, that there is a great and growing 
demand for Home Rule in Scotland, but 
it comes, in my opinion, from no senti- 
mental grounds whatever, but from the 
extreme misery of a certain section of 
the Scottish population, and they wish 
to have their own Members under their 
own hands, in order to extort legislation 
from them suitable to relieve that 
misery. That may seem an extreme 
roposition to state in this House. 
Sen Members from Scotland are often 
fond of representing Scotland as a 
sort of Arcadia, but I think that, 
in face of the misery existing in 
the Highlands and Islands, that we 
have women in Aberdeen to-day toiling 
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for 6s. or 7s. a week; that we have 
30,000 people in Glasgow who herd 
ther in one room; and in face of 
the fact that we have a Socialistic 
_— on foot in the East and 
est of Seotland, I must say I do 
not think the condition of the poor in 
that country is one very much to be en- 
vied. I think it will be found that the 
same reasons which impel a certain sec- 
tion of the Scottish people to be dis- 
satisfied with the legislation served out 
to them from this Parliament are not 
the reasons which have been alleged by 
other hon. Members. On many public 
questions public opinion is far riper for 
legislation than in this country. Not 
one Member who has spoken—although 
it must be patent to all hon. Members— 
has referred to the rising opinion in 
favour of land legislation in tland. 
I should like to ask the hon. Member 
for Roxburghshire whether he could 
go down to his constituency and speak 
to the free and independent electors 
there, and say much against the 
theories of Henry George, for example ? 
And I would like, furthermore, to point 
out to the House that on the question of 
labour legislation in Scotland we are 
much farther advanced as a country 
than in England, especially on the eight 
hours’ question. In the matter of free 
education and many other questions, 
the people of Scotland are greatly 
in advance of those of England, and it 
is for these reasons, and not for senti- 
mental or national ones, that I 
think this House will soon be 
called on to face the demand for 
a Legislature for Scotland. We have 
an absolute detestation in Scotland of 
all propositions dealing with the solu- 
tion of the land question by means of 
emigration. It would not, I fancy, tend 
to enhance the popularity of any hon. 
Member in Scotland to go down to his 
constituency and propose to emigrate 
the crofters en masse. He would soon 
be met by the suggestion that some of 
the landlords and capitalists of the 
country could be emigrated with much 
greater benefit to the country. It has 
been said that in the event of the insti- 
tution of a Scottish Legislature we 
should largely be represented by the 
merchants of the country. To that 
statement I say, God forbid! I believe 
I speak the feelings of a large section 
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of the Scotch people when I emphati- 
eally state that, were such a Legislature 

ver created, we should find the working 
classes much more represented than is 
the case here. Thus, I think that, 
taking into account the large expression 
of opinion that has undoubtedly been 
given to-day by the Scottish Members, 
and taking into consideration the great 

ressure that will soon be brought to 
ot from social causes upon this House 
from the electorate of Scotland, we 
have not come here with an absolutely 
futile or fatuous proposition when we 
have, for the first time, endeavoured to 
press the cause of Scottish Home Rule 
upon the House of Commons. 

Mr. GLADSTONE (Mid Lothian): I 
am sorry that the Government has not 
as yet found itself in a condition to state 
to the House what is their view of the 
Motion before the House. But in the 
absence of any guidance from that 
quarter, which I really think we were 
entitled to look for before the debate 
reached its present stage, I feel it to be 
my duty in the double character of a 
Scotch Member, and likewise of one 
who acts on behalf of the Liberal Oppo- 
sition—so far as I presume myself to 

ss their confidence—1 feel it right 

that I should no longer delay stating 
what occurs to me upon this interesting 
and important and also difficult question 
When I read the Notice Paper of to-day 
felt that we possessed this advantage, 
‘hat we were sure to have, or likely to 
aave, before us the subject of debate in 
sach of its main aspects. My hon. 
Friend the Mover of the Motion pro- 
nounces in the most emphatic and per- 
haps in the largest terms that have ever 
been used on the question of Home 
Rule, his views in this House on the 
question of a Parliament in Scotland 
and the management and control of 
Scotch affairs. No one can complain 
that he does not raise broadly and 
clearly the principle involved. in his 
Motion. The hon. Member opposite 
gave notice of a restraining Motion 
intended to supplant the principal pro- 
posal, and which practically had very 
much the character of ‘‘the previous 
question.” Irrespective of the particu- 
lar reasons given in the Amendment, the 
practical effect of it was not to con- 
demn outright and in principle the pro- 
posal of a Legislature for Scotland as a 
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thing that would under no circumstances 
be entertained, but stating that under 
resent circumstances it was not ri 
or consideration. Unfortunately, the 
hon. Member had not the courage of 
his opinions—though the field was open 
to him —sufficiently to propose. his 
Amendment. But he opened the field 
for my hon. Friend behind me, the 
Member for Roxburghshire, who framed 
an Amendment embodying, as might be 
expected, I think, from him, the mini- 
mum of concession and the maximum of 
reservation. He was so full of courage 
and chivalry that he would not accept 
the mode of escape offered to him by 
the Amendment that was to have been 
moved from the Opposition Benches. 
He was not content to say that this was 
not the time for entering upon the ques- 
tion ; but he denounced the principle of 
Home Rule under any circumstances or 
conditions for Scotland, and he ex- 
hibited his zeal in this debate by formu- 
lating an Amendment that appears to 
me to be a literary curiosity. I have 
heard much said of the necessity in 
questions of Home Rule of contemplat- 
ing the general transfer of the affairs of 
one of the portions of the United King- 
dom to a local legislature, and we have 
heard much of the necessity of main- 
taining tho authority of the Imperial 
Parliament. I do not recollect that the 
Lord Advocate, in the excellent speech 
which he made yesterday on the subject 
of local government, made any reserva- 
tions at all for the authority of Parlia- 
ment. It did not appear to him that 
the authority of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment was brought into question by 
his proposals, and I confess I entirely 
agreed with him. But my hon. Friend 
behind me is so jealousof the authority of 
the Imperial Parliament that I suppose 
if he gave a charter to a burgh he 
would give it in terms which would im- 
ly that the unity of the Empire was to 
be maintained, and possibly when he 
came to the consideration of Parochial 
Boards in Scotland he would say, ‘‘ Oh, 
yes, let us have Parochial Boards by 
all means, but let us take a jealous care 
that those Boards do not interfere 
with the authority of Parliament or 
break up the unity of the Empire.” 
He goes further still than this, and he 
sniffs danger even in legislation on 
Scottish Private Bills. He is willing to 
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ive some facilities for the conduct of 
ttish Private Bills, but he will onl 

allow Private Bills to receive additional 
and local facilities provided they are 
not permitted to impair the effective 
control over the whole United Kingdom 
of the Imperial Parliament. His jealous 
care for the authority of Parliament, 
which is an admirable thing to observe 
in its proper place, is carried very 
nearly, indeed, if not quite, to the 
borders of the ridiculous. However, 
my hon. Friend, whilst valiant in his 
apeech, has not. pro the Amend- 
ment of which he has given notice, 
therefore we have only the exposition 
of his spr I must frankly own 
for myself that, while I am very much 
tantalized by the withdrawal of those 
interesting Amendments from any 
practical issue before us, I am in the 
‘same condition as was so well described 
for himself by my hon. Friend the 
Member for East Lanarkshire, that I do 
not feel myself to be in a condition to 
‘deal with the question at the present 
moment definitely and on its merits. 
[Lronical Cheers.] I presume that all 
those who cheer opposite have no diffi- 
culty at all of that kind, they are 
prepared to be very decisive in the 
expression of an opinion, but I think 
those hon. Members almost to a man 
are not Scotch Members, or the Scotch 
Members are very poor indeed. I make 
the observation almost to a man, because 
I know that it is a Scotch Member on 
the other side who has given notice of 
an Amendment which in no manner 
touches the principle of the question, 
and in so far as it has any principle at 
all, adopts the position I have indicated 
when I say I do not think that we have 
yet reached the situation when the 
circumstances are ripe for an ultimate 
and final considération of this question 
on itsmerits. The principles applicable 
to the solution of this question are, how- 
ever, by no means obscure or difficult 
to understand. I hold that Scotland 
and Ireland are precisely equal in the 
face of England with respect to their 
moral and political right to urge on 
the Imperial Parliament such claims as 
they may consider arise out of the 
interests and demands of those respective 
countries, They are presany equal in 
this right, so that if I am to suppose a 


case in which Scotland unanimously, or 
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by. a clearly preponderati voice, 
were to kas teen amenat an, the 
United. Parliament to be treated, 
not only on the same principle, but 
in the same manner as [reland, 
I could not deny the title of Scotland to 
urge such a claim. Moreover, I am 
bound to say that I have a y 
sound conviction that if such a claim 
were made in the manner I have de- 
scribed as the clear and deliberate 
declaration of Scottish opinion, Parlia- 
ment would accede to it. It is quite 
true that the country in 1886 denied 
that right on the part of Ireland, and 
the Parliament elected in 1886, what- 
ever the opinion of the country may 
now be—a subject into which I shall 
not now enter—still continues to deny 
the claim of Ireland. But a similar 
claim coming from Scotland never would 
be denied. The English are a very 
brave nation, but they also possess that 
prudence which is the better part of 
valour, and which would prevent them 
from placing themselves in conflict with 
the deliberate and thoroughly formed 
Scotch opinion upon a case of this kind. 
As far as I may venture to form an 
opinion, in point of abstract right, Scot- 
land and Ireland are upon a precisely 
equal footing, but the cases from a 

ractical point of view are pry 
vifferent, as has been well shown by 
my hon. and learned Friend behind me. 
The mere physical difference, the mere 
fact of eeempeien! continuity in the 
one case and not in the other is fraught 
with very large consequences. But the 
political and historical differences be- 
tween the two cases are enormous. It 
would take hours to unfold these differ- 
ences, and I will not now attempt to do 
so. Astu the Union between England 
and Scotland, and that between Soe 
land and Ireland, which are sometimes 
superficially imagined to correspond to- 

ther in substance, there is this one 

ifference, if no others, that the Union 
of Scotland and England was not forced 
by England upon Scotland—whether 
the Scottish Parliament in assenting to 
the Union followed Scottish opinion or 
not, it at any rate was not by English 
force or fraud that the Scottish Union 
was carried, whereas in the case of Ire- 
land it was the English Executive 
which, by a combination of fraud and 
force, and tyranny and cruelty, hardly 
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to be equalled in the pages of any 
Ohbristian history | ‘‘Oh!’’), forced the 
Union upon Ireland. I hope that hon. 
Gentlemen who interrupt me with cries 
of dissent will not tempt me to occupy 
the time of the House by proving at 
length the truth of what I have said. 
Should I do so, the penalty would be 
that I should detain them much longer 
than I have any intention of doing. 
I say that, though there are immense 
differences between the cases of Scotland 
and of Ireland, which, as I believe, will 
er, powerfully with the people 
of Scotland in determining what their 
final claims shall be on England, still, 
whatever claim is made by the people of 
Scotland—providing it is consistent with 
the supremacy of Parliament and the 
integrityof the Empire—will be admitted, 
in my opinion, without cavil or ill blood 
between the countries. And now let me 
make a confession to my hon. Friend 
who moved the Resolution, a Resolution 
which it will be gathered from what I 
have said I am not prepared to support. 
I admit that a sentiment as yet vague 
and unformed, in embryo, but really of 
considerable extent, has grown up in 
Scotland of late years with very con- 
siderable rapidity in favour of something 
that in a shadowy manner is represented 
to the minds of those who consider it by 
the name of Home Rule for Scotland. 
I think the main cause of the growth 
and extent of this feeling has been 
correctly described by the hon. Member 
for North East Lanark (Mr. Crawford), 
that the Scotch people are not satisfied 
with the present arrangements for the 
conduct of Scotch business, and see no 
hope of bettering it. They see, on the 
contrary, taking the matter not as 
mérely of a given time in a given Session, 
but judging for a period passing on from 
Parliament to Parliament, that their case 
1s getting not better, but worse, The arrear 
of legislation, owing to no fault of anyone 
in particular, is becoming heavier and 
heavier, and as it becomes heavier and 
heavier the more is the truth of the 
homely phrase being exemplified, that 
“‘the weakest goes to the wall.” The 
hon. Member for Roxburghshire has 

inted out that if English Members 
influence Scotch legislation, the Scotch 
Members have the same influence over 
English legislation. Does he mean that 70 
Members from Scotland will exercise 
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as much influence on the determination 
of English business, or are as likely to- 
determine English questions in a sense 
adverse to ay wren as the 400 
odd Members from England are likely 
to exercise on Scotch questions, and in 
determining Scotch questions against 
Scotch opinion? Such is not according 
to my arithmetic. I see a very serious 
difference, though to my hon. Friend 
it seems but slight, between the sums 
of 70 Members and 470 Members. I 
hold gravely—I hope my hon. Friend 
will not consider it altogether an absurd’ 
opinion—that the 470 Members have 
rather more influence upon the opera- 
tions of the 70 than the 70 have upon 
the operations of the 470. Without 
asking him to commit himself to that 
proposition, I put it forward for my 
hon. Friend’s reflection. My hon. and 
learned Friends are right in holding 
that Scotch businessis neglected. Iam 
not prepared to lay the fault upon any- 
body in particular, or on this or any 
other Government; but the case is bad, 
it is growing worse, and it requires a 
remedy. But Iam bound to say that, 
in my opinion, we are indebted to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite and to their allies, 
and more than allies, on this side, 
for creating, or rather presenting, this 
development of manifestations in favour 
of Home Rule for Scotland. It was not 
the proposal of Home Rule for Scotland, 
but the very vigorous opposition, and 
for the time the successful resistance 
they have made to that proposal, which 
has made the question enter more deep! 
into the minds of the people of Scotland, 
that for the first time brought home to 
the perception of the people of Scotland 
the breadth and importance of the sub-- 
ject. If I were in the place of the Mover 
of this Motion I shoyld thank Her 
Majesty’s Government and the noble 
Lord the Member for Rossendale and. 
their followers for having matured 
ublic opinion in Scotland in favour of 
ome Rule. Undoubtedly there are 
many signs of the progress the question. 
is making in Scotland. I am not pre- 


a to take upon myself the responsi- 


ility of either dictating or indicating 
to Scotland what it should do in a matter 
of such gravity. I take my stand 
broadly upon this proposition—the mind 
of Scotland has not been declared in 
respect of the ultimate claims it may 
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thhave to-make upon the United Parlia- 
ment in regard to the management of 
Scotch affairs. My hon. and learned 
Friend has said the demands may be 
larger or smaller—and I cannot under- 
take to prognosticate whether they will 
be larger or smaller—but in one thing I 
differ vitally-from hon. Gentlemen oppo- 


-site who scoffed when I said I was not 


prepared to pronounce on the merits of 
this question. I understand that they are 
prepared to pronounce and to trample 
upon Scotland in this matter. [‘‘ No, 
no.”’}] Well, then, I should like 
to know what the meaning of the 
ambiguous utterance was. Some day 


‘they will have to deal with the ques- 


tion; and the boldest of them will not 
look Scotland in the face with a denial 


-when she makes her final well-considered 


and deliberate demand, with due regard 
to the authority of Parliament and the 
unity of the Empire. They will not 
look Scotland in the face and say ‘‘ No” 
to the demaud. Therefore, they are a 
little premature if they think they are 
now going to dispose definitely of this 
question, although at this time we do 
not know what the mind of Scotland is. 
The declaration made does not amount 
toa national and Constitutional declara- 


‘tion; it will become one when it has 


taken effect in the return of a large 
majority of Scotch Members. But as 
yet that declaration is not made, and I 
am not prepared to go in advance of 
it. I adopt the same attitude as the 
noble Lord the Member for Rossen- 


-dale did when he was in charge of the 


Leadership of the Liberal Party with 
regard to the question of Disestab- 
lishment, which, he said, must be 


-decided by the views of the people of 
‘Scotland. A like doctrine is equally 


sound with respect to a measure of Home 
Rule for Scotland, which must satisfy 
one paramount, overruling condition— 
that it does not endanger the supremacy 
of this Parliament and the unity of the 
Empire. WhenI speak of not endan- 
gering the supremacy of Parliament 


and the unity of the Empire, I 


differ entirely from my hon. Friend 
the Member for Roxburgh, who 
thinks that devolution of authority 


‘tends to weaken Parliament. That, I 
cunderstand, was the effect of his speech. 


He feared that parting with any of the 


authority of Parliament weakens that 
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force which, I agree with him, is absof 
lutely necessary to the efficiency of it« 
discussions, and to give weight to its 
authority in the form of law. I do not 
think that judicious devolution weakens 
Parliament; I say it strengthens it. 
Are you going to weaken the authority 
of Parliament by passing the measures 
the Lord Advocate has introduced? On 
the contrary, you will confirm it. Do 
not suppose I am pledging myself to the 
Bills as they stand; they may be made 
more comprehensive and more worthy 
of the ability of the speech by which 
they were introduced. I hold that all 
judicious devolution which hands over 
to subordinate bodies duties for which 
they are better qualified by local know- 
ledge, and which at the same time sets 
free the hands of Parliament for the 
pursuit of its proper business, does not 
weaken it but strengthens it, gives 
vitality to it, and makes the people 
more than ever disposed to support the 
supremacy of Parliament. I believe, 
though I am not quite certain, that this 
is the first occasion on which the pro- 

sal of Home Rule for Scotland has 

een submitted to Parliament in a form 
so broad and so comprehensive. The 
effect of passing this Motion would be 
to place Home Rule in the vanof all Scot- 
tish questions in the House of Commons. 
Ifthe Liberal Party—I will not say the 
House of Commons in which we are a 
small, though a growing minority—were 
to vote in favour of the Motion of my 
hon. Friend it would, in my opinion, 
have the effect of throwing into arrear 
and into the shade every other Scotch 
question on which the national opinion 
of Scotland is entitled to bear sway. I 
am not disposed to run that risk without 
seeing what the result would be. Take 
the question of licensing in Scotland. 
The moment we declare for Home Rule 
in Scotland we are open to the observa- 
tion that such a question as that of 
licensing ought to stand over for the con- 
sideration of a Scottish Legislature. I 
take another question which is rather 
more burning—that of Scotch Disesta- 
blishment. It will not, I think, be 
denied that at this moment the question 
of Disestablishment in Scotland has 
made considerable progress towards 
maturity for Parliamentary decision ; 
and I own that I am not yrneter to 
give any vote on Home Rule or on any 
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other subject that would have the effect 
of thrusting that question aside, and of 
enabling it to be cast in our teeth that 
by setting forth as ripe for decision the 
question as to a Scottish Legislature we 
have pointed out that a Scottish Legisla- 
ture would be the proper organ for 
disposing of the subject of Disestablish- 
ment. There is another objection that 
I take to a Motion of this kind. I 
am not casting the smallest reflection 
on my hon. Friend who made tho 
Motion. I have not the least 
doubt that he and his Seconder 
and those who have supported him have 
in their minds perfect earnestness on 
this subject, and desire to carry forward 
with all practical speed the proposition 
which they announce in an abstract 
form, and to make it a practical re- 
solution, not an abstract Resolution 
which there is no prospect of carrying 
into a practical measure. It may be 
an antiquated Parliamentary idea of 
mine, but I am not fond of these abstract 
Resolutions. They mean teaching the 
pea to live, not on our performances, 

ut on our promises; and my desire is 
that they should live, not on our pro- 
mises, but on our performances. A 
ns ye in an abstract form of some 

ind or another is an exceedingly 
popular thing. It may be supported 
either for the sake of popularity out of 
doors or for the convenience of a Party 
indoors. I may quote an example 
which I am afraid few of those who sit 
here have in their own personal recol- 
lection, but of which I have a lively 
remembrance. There was the case of 
the paper duty. Great credit was 
gained by the Tory Party in supporting, 
about the year 1858, an abstract Resolu- 
tion declaring that the paper duty 
ought to be abolished. In 1860 a 
Liberal Government, the Government 
of Lord Palmerston, proposed a Bill 
for the abolition of the paper duty, 
but the fiercest antagonists of that 
measure were the Tory Party. 
It was not carried without a great 
struggle, and even, I think, after a con- 
flict between the two Houses. The 
position of Scotland in regard to the 
important question of a domestic legisla- 
ture for the transaction of Scotch busi- 
ness is, in my opinion, a thoroughly 
healthy and thoroughly favourable 
position. Scotland will never make any 
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demand except one that is ccasistent: 
with the unity of the Empire, and tend-. 
ing to consolidate and strengthen the 
fabric of the Empire and the authority 
of the Imperial Parliament. Subject 
to that limitation, Scotland may rest 
assured, and I believe will rest assured, 
that her demands will be considered in 
a favourable spirit when they are- 
clearly ascertained and fully brought 
forward. On the other hand, this sub- 
ject is one which, as we know from the 

ish case, involves large and numerous 
matters of detail. I doubt whether the 
mind of the House of Uommons or even 
of the country sufficiently realizes the 
multitude of various and complicated 
details that are associated with this 
question. But Scotland will have the- 
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‘advan and in my opinion the 


inestimable advantage—of seeing the 
question, according to the expressive old 
phrase, bolted to the bran; and the 
whole subject will be worked through 
and through on the Irish points. Scot- 
land will reap the advantage of that; 
so that if there be some delay, as there 
must be, both for her to make up her 
mind and for Parliament to approach 
the question, Scotland will be richly 
rewarded by the increased facilities she 
will have in advancing her claim. Under: 
these circumstances I feel no shame in 
saying, but, on the contrary, I freely 
admit, in the face of my kind, indulgent, 
and generous constituency, that I do- 
not think that this question is ripe for 
our decision; and, until it is ripe for 
our decision, I should forfeit any title 

I may have to the favourable attention. 
and kindness of the House and the con- 
fidence of my constituency were I to- 
support the proposal which is now 
brought before the House. 

*Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror. 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, East): The right hon. Gentle- 
man began his speech by making 
some complaints against Her Majésty’s. 
Government for not giving any clearand 
definite utterance upon what he describes- 
as the important and difficult question. 
which is now before the House; and 
he went on to criticize the action of 
those Members of the House who had 
put down Amendments to the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Caithness (Dr. 
Clark), because they had withdrawn. 
their Amendments and had not had. 
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the courage to put before the House 
the Resolutions which they had upon 
the Paper. The right hon. Gentle- 
man forgets, or perhaps he was not 
aware, that the hon. Member for 
Caithness has materially altered the 
form of his Motion since it first appeared 
on the Paper. He has stiffened and 
strengthened it until it is too difficult 
even for the right hon. Gentleman and 
his Friends to swallow. Amendments 
that might have been, and probably 
were, appropriate to the original and 
weak form in which the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Caithness originally 
appeared on the Paper became in the 
opinion of the intending Movers, and 
certainly in mine, wholly superfluous, 
where we had to deal with a definite 
proposal to establish a Scotch Parlia- 
ment. I am glad that the hon. Members 
have withdrawn their Amendments; 
for I desire the House should have the 
opportunity of voting definitely “‘ Aye” 
or ‘*No” on the question. And I, at 
all events, speaking for my right hon. 
Friends on this Bench, and, I believe, 
for the whole of the Party behind 
me, am prepared to give a clear 
and definite reply to the challenge 
thrown down by the hon. Member for 
Caithness, without any of the ingenious 
ualifications with which the right hon. 

entleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. Gladstone) is himself going to 
modify the effects of the vote he 
is to give to-night. The right hon. 
Gentleman has told us that the senti- 
ment in favour of Home Rule is 
growing rapidly in Scotland. I doubt 
that fact. I entirely admit that you 
cannot havera discussion like that with 
regard to Home Rule in Ireland— 
the one solitary topic of political con- 
troversy on every platform — without 
raising some pale reflection of the con- 
troversy with regard to Scotland. But 
I do not believe that in the minds and 
hearts of the Scottish people there is 
anything in the nature of a sentiment 
growing up in favour of the scheme 
which is known as Home Rule, and 
which it is proposed to apply to Ireland. 
And if there be in the minds of any 
small section of the Scottish people a 
feeling of that kind, who is their spokes- 
man? The right hon. Gentleman fol- 
lowed to-night in debate the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lanark (Mr. Graham). Oddly 
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enough, he did not make one single 
allusion, however distant, to the speech 
ing his own. 

Mz. GRAHAM (Lanark, N.W.): 
Yes, he did. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I failed to 
catch it, and I do not think it can have 
gone beyond some empty compliment to 
the hon. Gentleman in question. Be- 
cause, what was the argument of the 
hon. Gentleman? He said in the 
clearest language—he does not deal, 
like right hon. Gentleman, in circum- 
locution and ambiguities—what he 
wanted, and why he wanted it. The 
hon. Member for Lanark, speaking in 
the name of his constituents, told us 
that he wants Home Rule for Scotland 
because he wants Socialism in Scotland- 
‘‘ Hear, hear,” from Mr. Granam. | He 
admits, therefore, that I have not mis- 
represented or exaggerated his senti- 
ments. 

*Mr. GRAHAM (Lanark, N.W.): 
I always stand by my words. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: He wants 


‘Home Rule because he wants Social- 


ism. I want to know whether, when 
the right hon. Gentleman talks of 
the growing feeling in Scotland in 
favour of Home Rule, he is alluding 
to the sentiment which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lanark so courageously repre- 
sents? That sentiment may, I admit, 
be growing in certain parts of Scot- 
land. I believe that much of this 
Irish agitation is a Socialistic agita- 
tion. I believe that the reflection of the 
Irish agitation is also a Socialistic agita- 
tion. And I should have desired that 
we should have had some utterance 
from the right hon. Gentleman as to 
whether he observes with satisfaction 
the growing sentiment in Scotland 
not merely in favour of Home Rule, 
but in favour of these Socialistic 
opinions which we have been told by 
the hon. Member for Lanark are the 
real basis and root of the Home Rule 
eryin Scotland. The right hon. Gentle- 
man told us that, in his opinion, Scot- 
land and Ireland stood on a perfect 
equality on this matter in principle ; 
and whatever Ireland asks for in prin- 
ciple, Scotland has the right to ask for 
in principle. I accept that entirely. 
And whatever Ireland has a right to 
ask for in principle, Middlesex has a 
right to ask for in principle. And what- 
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_ ever Middlesex asks for, Yorkshire has 
a right to ask for. That I entirely 
grant. And by the cheers of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle (Mr. J. Morley) I presume that 
he accepts that statement. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne) indicated dissent. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Then I 
should be glad to know on what 
basis a distinction is drawn between 
Yorkshire and Middlesex on the one 
hand, and Ireland and Scotland on 
the other. Take the case of the High- 
lands of Scotland. We are accustomed 
rightly to regard Scotland as in some 
respects a greatunity. ButI venture to 
say that the Highlands of Scotland are 
more unlike the Lowlands of Scotland in 
every essential particular than the Low- 
lands are unlike the North of England. 
Linguistically, ethnologically, in the 
character of the people, in the social 
habits, in every single thing of essen’ ial 
moment, I boldly state that the line of 
division is not the division between 
England and Scotland, but some line to 
be drawn far north of that. I want to 
know, therefore, if the Highlands, con- 
scious as they are of being separate from 
the Lowlands in race and in social 
habits, traditions, and history, and con- 
scious, as they also are, that they have 
been separated from the Lowlands by 
centuries of warfare—if the Highlands 
were to ask for Home Rule for the High- 
lands, are they to be regarded as on an 
equality with Ireland? This is a ques- 
tion which ought to be presented to the 
mind of every man discussing this 
question, and I hope it will be presented 
to the minds of the people of Scotland 
by this debate and others which will 
probably follow it. But the right 
hon. Gentleman, while he is good 
enough to say that Scotland is on 
an equality with Ireland in prin- 
ciple in this matter, says that there 
are two broad distinctions between the 
cases. The first is founded on geo- 
graphical considerations. It appears 
that Home Rule may be safely deferred 
in the case of Scotland, because it is not 
separated from England by St. George’s 
Channel. I never travelled over to Ire- 
land without entertaining a strong 
feeling of gratitude that I have not, 
when going home, to cross four hours of 
tempestuous ocean. But I never knew 
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before how much I had to be grateful 
for. I never knew that it was owing to 
the fact that Ireland was an island that 
Home Rule was to be conferred on Ire- 
land, but that this blessing may be inde- 
finitely withheld in the case of Scotland, 
because Scotland is not an island. That 
is the geographical reason of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He then came to the 
historical reason. The right hon. 
Gentleman told us that the Union with 
Ireland was the result of force, fraud, 
brutality, and bloodshed. Apparently 
he thinks that the Union with Scotland 
was constructed by methods which every 
statesman may look back upon with pride 
and satisfaction. The right hon. Gentle- 
man is always bringing bad history to 
the rescue of bad politics. I think he 
has greatly, grossly exaggerated the 
historical incidents, many of them un- 
happy, many of them _ regrettable, 
which accompanied the Union between 
England and Ireland, and that he has 
minimized and disguised the incidents 
which were associated with the Union be- 
tween England and Scotland. Is it not 
perfectly notorious, is it not the common- 
placeof English and Scottish history that 
there never was a more unpopular 
measure in Scotland than that which 
united the fate of Scotland, as I hope 
for all time, with England? Is it not 
the commonplace of history that it was 
only after long experience had convinced 
the people of Scotland that all their 
highest interests, material, moral, and 
political, were bound up with the great 
Act of Union that they became what, I 
believe, they have ever since remained, 
firmly attached to the Union with the 
larger country ? Then the right hon. 
Gentieman said the boldest among us 
would not dare to look Scotchmen in 
the face when Scotland makes a de- 
liberate claim for Home Rule, subject, 
as he said, to Imperial control. I grant 
if that should ever occur it would be 
a phenomenon of the most serious 
character, which no man can regard 
with indifference or equanimity ; but 
supposing Scotland, supposing Ireland, 
were to ask for a Parliament 
not subject te the control of the 
Imperial Parliament, what is the 
boldest going to do then? That 
is a question of vital importance. 
When Scotland has developed her views 
on this question, if no one, according to 
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the right hon. Gentleman, is to have the 
courage to resist the claim to a Scotch 
Parliament subject to the Imperial 
Parliament, what is the boldest going 


to do when the inevitable demand is | Eu 


made for a Parliament which will not 
be so subject? The right hon. Gentle- 
man then said that if you pass this 
abstract Resolution you will throw into 
the background all those great and im- 

rtant questions upon which Scotland 
has set its heart. 


Mz. GLADSTONE: That was not 
my expression at all. 

*Me. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, throw 
into the background the questions con- 
cerning Scotland which are now in the 
foreground. The right hon. Gentleman 
mentioned particularly Licensing and 
Disestablishment. I wonder the right 
hon. Gentleman could use this argument 
without a smile, because it amounts to 
this—that Scotland is to wait until all 
the important Scottish questions are 
settled before she is to have a separate 
Parliament in order to settle them. 
Does he not see that if all those interest- 
ing questions are before the Scottish 
people, now is the time to give 
Scotland: Home Rule, and the sooner 
the better? Then Scotland will, 
indeed, have a chance of having 
the Licensing and Disestablishment 
Questions settled. ‘Not at all,” says 
the right hon. Gentleman, ‘‘ we in the 
Imperial Parliament, we in this over- 
worked and overloaded and incompetent 
Parliament, are to settle Disestablish- 
ment and Licensing, and when those 
difficult questions are disposed of then 
give Scotland Home Rule if she wants 
it.” I cannot help thinking that when 
the right hon. Gentleman was occupied 
in the difficult task of at once making a 
speech which will satisfy the national 
aspirations for Home Rule in Scotland, 
and which will give sufficient reason 
why he is going to vote against a Re- 
solution to give Home Rule to Scot- 
land, he used an argument he had better 
have left alone. think I have now 
gone through ali the topics mentioned 
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in the right hon. Gentleman’s speech. 
I will onl ms in conclusion, that 
surely we aed be mad if at the time 
when every nation in America and in 
rope is drawing closer the bonds 
which unite separate parts, we were to 
seatter and divide. Should we not be 
ially mad if we engaged in this 
task with regard to Scotland, abou 
which it can be conclusively proved that 
the fruits of the Union have been an un- 
mitigated blessing, as I believe, to both 
countries, and ially toScotiand? The 
Union found tland poor, despised, 
and oppressed among the nations of 
Europe. Great as has been the pro- 
gress in England since 1707, it has 
been absolutely insignificant, trivial, 
and contemptible compared with the 
improvement that Scotland has made in 
everything which makes a nation great. 
Are you really going to lay sacrilegious 
hands on institutions which work so 
well? I speak, as I have a right to 
ak on this question, as a Scotsman, 
and I say that if I found, or believed, 
that the Union between England and 
Scotland had destroyed anything which 
is valuable or characteristic in our 
national life, I should feel sorely tempted 
to vote with the hon. Member. But it 
has not been so, and the whole history 
of Scotland proves that it has not been 
so. We have not been overshadowed 
by the larger nation. We have not-had 
our national life crushed by the life of 
England. We have not suffered in any 
essential particular of our civilization 
from its being attached to the civilization 
of theneighbouring country. We have, 
on the contrary, gained the inestimable 
privilege of feeling ourselves citizens of 
one great community, and of taking our 
full share in the management of this 
great Empire. I will not be a party, 
and those who sit near me will never be 
parties, to anything which can, even in 
the smallest degree, tend to diminish 
the great heritage which has been 
handed down to us. 


Mrz. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &.) : 
I am not going to occupy much 
of the time of the House, but I must 
say it is somewhat characteristic of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, the chief 
champion of the Union in the House, 
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not to be aware of the date with which 
his own country entered into that Union. 
I cannot congratulate the right hon: 
Gentleman on his historical accuracy. 
But I desire to express my entire con- 
currence with the right hon. Gentleman 
in one thing which he said—namely, 
that if this Motion tended in the smallest 
degree to withdraw Scotland or Scotch 
business from its full share in the pro- 
ceedings of this House and the Imperial 
Parliament, I for one would readily vote 
against it. I do not believe that any 
of my countrymen would tolerate for a 
single instant the withdrawal from this 
Parliament of any portion of Scotch in- 
fluence here, but that is not the question 
raised here to-night. We are dealing 
with a practical grievance which must 
be acknowledged to exist, and that 
is the habitual neglect of all Scotch 
business. Is there a Member on 
the Tory Benches who can deny that 
proposition? Is it not the case that 
during the past few years Scotch Mem- 
bers have been habitually out-voted on 
questions thoroughly affecting Scotland 
by English Members? We have no 
hostility to English Members, but we do 


most deliberately object to being | po 


obliged to come hat in hand to the 
English Members to ask them to give 
us an opportunity for considering our 
Scotch Bills which are required in the 
interest of our people. I will only give 
one illustration. 
and does not know that it is scourged 
with the evil of drink? Who does not 
‘know that many, even Conservative 
Members, are anxious to see that evil 
removed? But anyone who watches the 
proceedings of this House knows 
thoroughly well that we have no chance 
whatever of dealing with the matter. 
Now, what is remarkable about the 
speech of the Chief Secretary is this, 
that he does not offer, on behalf of the 
Government, the smallest hope to Scot- 
land or the Scotch Members of ameliora- 
Mr. R. T. Reid 
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tion in this matter. He has heard: 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian, and he 
has heard the speeches of the other 
Scotch Members, and yet he does not 
deny the allegation. He admits the 
grievance, and holds out no prospect 
whatever of any remedy. These are 
serious facts which are under the con- 


sideration of the House. The hon.. 
Member for Caithness has been cruel in 
lacing many Scotch Members in a 
ilemma; but for myself I have no 
hesitation as to how I am going 


to vote. I am going te vote 
for the Resolution. If I believed 
it meant what was described b 


the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 

should not support, it but I consider that 
it means that Scotch business ought to 
be managed by Scotchmen, and in Scot- 
land, without interfering in any sense 
with this Parliament, or indeed with our 
presence here as we are. It is in that 
sense, and that sense alone, that I will 
support the proposal of my hon. Friend. 
I go further, and say that even if I were 
not prepared to accept the full words, 
and the full extent of the Resolution, I 
think the grievances are so great, and 
the hopelessness of a remedy, after the: 
speech of the Chief Secretary, has be- 
come so marked, that I should be dis- 
sed to stretch a point a little in order 
to indicate by my vote on this occasion 
the supreme resentment I feel—and it 
has been expressed by men of both 
Parties in my constituency—at the neg- 
lect, the habitual and scandalous neg- 
lect, of Scotch business in this House. 


*Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, South) : 
If this were the first Parliament sum- 
moned under the original Act of Union 
between Scotland and England, I can 
well imagine that the hon. Member 
for Caithness would have a very sub- 
stantial ground of complaint; for, ac- 
cording to that original Act of Union, 
Bute and Caithness had only the right 
to send a Member to Parliament alter- 
nately, and Bute had the first turn. If 
that arrangement were still in force, 
the Member for Caithness would at this 
moment be gnashing his teeth in outer 
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darkness, and paating for the oppor- 
tunity of pouring forth his +. winninS 
words to a listening and’ delighted 
Senate. But he would not have‘ the 
oaly, or the chief ground of complaint, 
for the vast majority of the Members of 
this House would also have a very just 
ground of complaint. We should all 
be looking forward with dismay to the 
prospect of having in the next Parlia- 
ment to exchange the magnificent elo- 
quence of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bute (the Lord Advo- 
cate) for the sort of oratory with which 
the hon. Member for Caithness is so 
very fond of favouring us. Happily 
this double grievance, like many other 
grievances, has been removed, and for 
many many years Scotland has, under 
the Act of Union, thriven and 
prospered exceedingly. Let us look 
for a moment at the real meaning 
of the present Motion. It is brought 
forward by the hon. Member for 
Caithness as the spokesman of the Home 
Rule Association of Scotland, and it 
ought to be remembered that the 
Scottish Home Rule Association em- 
neces decline to accept any Local 

vernment Bill such as is ordinarily 
meant by the term. Ina letter of the 
5th of December last to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian, they say they decline to 
accept any Local Government Bill, on 
the ground that it ought to be preceded 
by Home Rule legislation, and we are 
therefore led to the conclusion that what 
is meant is some such scheme as that 
which was introduced in the case of Ire- 
land, On this point I am certain that 
no Scotchman would accept any scheme 
that would exclude the Scotch Members 
from the Imperial Parliament; and if 
you once admit the Scotch Members 
there, then arises the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing between Imperial and 
Scottish business, which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
distinctly said, when speaking of Ire- 
land, was a difficulty which it passes 
the wit of man to overcome. But, 
even if apy such distinction could 
be made, we must remember that 
in the vast majority of Bills it would 
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be absolutely necessary that there- 
should be uniformity between the 
two countries. Take such cases as 
the Factory Acts and Mining Acts.. 
I believe I am more advanced on 
Labour questions than almost any 
hon. Member on this side of the House, 
and probably more than most of those on: 
the Opposition Benches, but there is no 
one who can appreciate more distinctly 
the great diffieulty and danger that: 
woul te caused by any distinction be- 
tween Scotland and England in such 
cases. Further, 1 should like to ask 
the hon. Member for Caithness, whether, 
among the powers he proposes to: 
give the Scottish Parliament he would 
include power to deal with‘ such ques- 
tions as those relating to Church Estab- 
lishments and Religious Endowments. 
I understand the hon. Member to say" 
‘‘Yes.”” Then I say that he goes far- 
further than did the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member fur Mid Lothian with 
regard to Ireland, because in the Bill of 
1886 such questions were specially taken 
away from the Irish Parliament. But 
if so, why? Does he mean that he is 
quite willing and even very anxious 
to trust the Protestants of Scotland, - 
but that he declines to trust the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland? The hon. Gentle- 
man professes to be an advocate of what 
he calls religious equality. Is that the 
hon. Gentleman’s idea of religious 
equality? We know that among those 
who at present profess Home Rule- 
rinciples there are many waverers- 
he hon. Member for the Luton division 
of Bedford (Mr. Cyril Flower) who won 
a race on Saturday that some of us had 
the pleasure of witnessing, is not the 
first Member of the House who has. 
brought two horses to the start, one 
called “‘Home Rule,” and the other 
called ‘‘ Sultan,” or. something else. 
He is not the only man who has 
hesitated up to the last moment which. 
of the two horses he should ride. He 
is not the first, and he will not be the 
last, to finally reject the horse called 
‘‘Home Rule,” and to ride and win on. 
the other. And then calls the horse 
‘Home Rule” after all! I. have- 
noticed that most of these. waverers- 
have a way of following the lead of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian, and the right hon. 
Gentleman has given them the advice: 
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contained in two lines of a comic 
-opera— 
** Let us see how things may go 
That isn’t quite yes and isn’t quite no.” 

‘S80 we know exactly the spirited 
course which they will pursue. For 
‘my part I will venture to take this 
- opportunity of saying that I most cordi- 
ally welcome the measures of Local 
Government which were last night intro- 
-duced by the Lord Advocate with so 
much eredit to himself and with so much 
» prospective advantage to Scotland. I 
. trust the people. I believe in the people. 

And I have far too great confidence in 
‘the good sense and wisdom of the people 

of Scotland to imagine them capable of 


being led astray to break down the 
Union which, whatever may be said, has 
done, and is doing, 2n enormous amount 
-of good, not to England only, not to 
England chiefly—but both to Scotland 
and to England combined and united. 


*Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh): I re- 
gret that I have to rise, even at this late 
hour, for the purpose of proposing an 

._Amendment to the Resolution of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Caith- 
ness. That Amendment is to add 

“to the Resvlution of my hon. Friend 

-the words, “‘ at such time and of such a 
character as may be desired by the 
Scottish people,” so that, if my Amend- 
ment be carried along with the Resolu- 
-tion, the Resolution would read as 

-follows :— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is de- 
sirable that arrangements be made for giving 
to the people of Scotland, by their Representa- 
tives in a National Parliament the management 
and control of Scottish affairs, at such time 


and of such a character as may be desired by 
the Scottish people.” 
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business bythe Imperial Parliament, ang 
their increasing conviction that there 
must be some decisive and radical 
change. But on coming down to the 
House, I found to my surprise that my 
hon. Friend’s Resolution had assumed 
an entirely different form by which it 
would “commit me to a precise and 
definite plan, with respect to which I do 
not understand that the Representatives 
of Scotland at the present moment hold 
any mandate from their constituencies. 
To my mind, it would be as fatal to our 
democratic principle to foree Home 
Rule in the shape of a National Parlia 

ment on an unwilling people as it would 
bo to refuse it to them when they desired 
it; and having no authority from my 
constituents, and knowing none from 
my country, to support my hon. Friend’s 
Motion, I feel bound, for my own pro- 
tection, to interpose an Amendment 
which will make my duty to the Scottish 
people plain to them and to this House, 
and to my own mind. I feel satisfied that 
if the time should come when the people 
of Scotland, having maturely reflected 
on the matter, desire anything in -the 
nature of a domestic Government such 
as is shadowed forth in this Resolution, 
it will be a reasonable and proper 
demand, and one which may be safely 
conceded by Parliament; but until they 
have given their voice in the matter I 
do not feel myself authorized to take up 
the position which my hon. Friend and his 
Seconder consider themselves justified in 
taking to-night. I believe that the atti- 


: tude of the people of Scotland in regard 


‘ to the question of Home Rule isin a siate 
I have said I regret to move an Amend- ; of formation. I 


ee with what has 


ment of this kind, because until to-day ; been stated as to the condition of the 


I was perfectly satisfied with the form 
-of his Motion, which I regarded es 
meeting a necessity such as in my 
opinion does exist for giving expression 
to the profound and constantly growing 
-dissatisfaction of the Scottish people at 
-the apparently incurable neglect of their 
Mr. Hosier 





mind of Scotland with regard to the 
way in which its affairs are treated, or 
maltreated here; but whatever may be 
the conception of the remedy which 
exists in the Scottish mind, I wish to 
impress on the House this fact, that 
the attitude of Scotland towards the | 
question of Home Rule within its own 
borders is determined at the present 
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moment by its attitude towards the 
question of Irish Home Rule; and 
that the simple reason why there 
is not greater excitement manifested 
in the shape of Petitions to this 
House, and of enthusiastic and crowded 
public meetings in Scotland on the 
uestion of Scotch Home Rule, is to be 
ound in the circumstance that they 
consider it a national duty to devote 
their strength in the meantime to the 
romotion of Home Rule for Ireland. 

know it would be out of order to enter 
on the question of Irish Home Rule on 
this Motion, but in order to indicate the 
attitude of the Scottish mind on its own 
Home Rule question I must be per- 
mitted briefly to state what is the atti- 
tude of the Scottish mind towards the 
question of Irish Home Rule. The 
mind of Scotland is, as a whole, fully 
made up on this question. The Scotch 
eople regard the demand for Irish 
Fone Rule as sincere, and also as safe 
and certain to be fulfilled. They regard 
it as sincere. They do not look on the 
excitement in Ireland on this matter 
as some do, as merely a facti- 
tious demand created by agitators. 
They regard the question of Irish 
Home Rule as perfectly safe. They 
are not disposed to accept the teaching 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham, who comes 
down to their first seat of national learn- 
ing and seeks to teach that national 
organization is equivalent to Imperial 
disintegration. And they are not dis- 
osed to believe that nations are moved 
Le irrational and insane considerations, 
and, therefore, they believe that Ireland, 
even if she had the power to separate 
herself from the British Empire, would 
not, apart from lunacy, seek a separa- 
tion from which she would have nothing 
to gain. Once more, I say that the 
Scotch people are of opinion that Irish 
Home Rules is certain to come. They 
do not believe that the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government can be success- 
ful, even if persevered in. They do 
not believe, taught by the traditions of 
their own country, that mere force can 
suppress a novel force like national 
aspiration, or that it can be even 
touched by physical violence, unless 
resort is had to those bloody methods 
of extermination, which do not 
believe even Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment would attempt in the present 


day. They do not believe that plank: 


beds are a refutation of political truths 


or of historical facts. Accordingly, they 
are content to await what they elieve: 


to be a certain victory, when this matter 


comes to the point. But they, at the- 


same time, know that victory will not be 
obtained except through a struggle, and. 
they do nut object to a hard struggle,. 
either in this or in any other matter, 
because when their blood is up they are- 
rather fond of a fight than otherwise. At 
the same time they know that it will bea 
hard struggle. They think that to carry 


Irish Home Rule is not unlike pulling” 


a camel ‘through the eye of a needle. 
They know that is a difficult operation, 
although they also believe that, with 
a long pull and a strong pull and a 
pull all together, it can be done. But 
they have sense enough to see that the 
pulling of two camels simultaneously 
through the eye of the needle could be- 
done by nothing short of a miracle. 
And, therefore, they do not expect to 
be able to carry Irish Home Rule and 
Scotch Home Rule simultaneously. and 
successfully through. So they have at. 
once the wisdom and generosity to be 
content that their own question shall 
for a time stand by until, with their 
help, and with the help of the friends. 
of the cause, the question of Irish Home 
Rule shall be settled in that successful 
way in which it is certain to be settled 
eventually, both because they believe 
that the necessity of Ireland is greater 
than their own, and also because they 
recognize the fact that Ireland was first 
in the field. Therefore it is, Sir, that I 
am not able, without the words of the 
Amendment which I have suggested, to 
agree with the Motion of my hon. 
Friend. I may further say that I am 
not quite certain that, in the condition 
of mind of the Scotch people now, they 
will regard with entire satisfaction the 
language of the Resolution, because it 
is worded so as to exclude a Scottish 
Executive, of which he makes no men- 
tion whatever. I rather suspect that 
the Scottish people will regard that as 
possibly an unintended but not the less 
a decided smack in the face to Ireland ; 
because if, as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian has said, 
national aspirations are equal in their 
rights all over the world, it may be in- 
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ferred that, as Scotland is equally a 
nationality with Ireland, Ireland can do 
without an Executive if Scotland can. 
‘Therefore, I rather suspect that this 
Motion in that respect will not meet 
with favour in Scotland; and it would 
have met with a different reception had it 
‘been otherwise worded. And I think 
‘that in another respect this Motion will 
not meet with the complete approbation 
-of the Scottish people in the frame of 
mind which they now maintain towards 
:the Irish people, because it speaks in 
the most vague and undefined way of 
‘the nature of the legislative power which 
is to have control of Sccttish affairs. 


Sir ©. DALRYMPLE rose in his 
place and claimed to move ‘‘ That the 
question be now put;” but Mr. Deputy 
Speaker withheld his assent and declined 
‘then to put that question. 


*Mr. WALLACE resumed : You know 
it is the fact that it uses the word “ Par- 
liament,” and I venture to submit that 
the word ‘ Parliament,” or even the 
phrase ‘‘ National Parliament,” is not 
definite. It may mean a Council of 
any description, with undefined powers, 
and it is not necessarily identical in 
-character with the Imperial Parliament. 
It simply means an assembly for the pur- 
pose of legislative discussion. If that be 
‘80, the Scottish people do not know what 
sort of a Council, or National Council it 
is that my hon. Friend is driving at. 
For anything we know, it may be akin 
to one of those numerous Councils which 
are springing from time to time from 
the incessantly parturient brain of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham—a Council which 
may have possibly to report its proceed- 
ings as if it were in the nature of a sub- 
ordinate Committee to the Imperial Par- 
liament, and not anything in the nature 
of an independent Parliament. 1 know 
wery well that the offer of such an 
assembly, call it by what name you 
please, will not create any enthusiasm 
in the Scottish mind. I do not think 
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I shall be performing my duty as a 
representative of the Scottish people if 
I were to give my support to the Motion 
of my hon. Friend. But while this is so, 
I know that there is the utmost dissatis- 
faction in Scotland with respect to the 
condition of ite business in this Parlia- 
ment, and that being so, without going 
over the ground travelled by other 
Members, I desire to submit to the 
House the Amendment which J now 
propose to add to the Motion of my 
hon. Friend the words ‘ At such time 
and of such a character as may be 
desired by the Scottish people.” 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
rise for the purpose of seconding the 
Amendment moved by my hon.Friend the 
Member for East Edinburgh. I do so 
because it correctly expresses the views 
which I hold on the question now before 
the House. 


Dr. CAMERON rose in his place and 
claimed to move “‘ That the Question be 
now put.” 


Question, ‘That the question be now 
put,” put, and agreed to. 

Question put accordingly. 

The House divided :—Ayes 79; Noes 
200.—(Div. List, No. 70.) 


It being after One of the clock, 
Mr. Deputy Speaker adjourned the 
House without question put. 
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Wednesday, 10th April, 1889. 





MR. SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION. 


The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table me 4 the House of the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, 
owing to the continuance of his indis- 
position. 

Whereupon Mr. Courtney, the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, proceeded to 
the Table; and, after Prayers, took the 
Chair as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to 
the Standing Order. 





SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES) 


Sir JOHN MOWBRAY reported 
from the Committee of Selection; That 
they had nominated the following Mem- 
bers to serve on the Standing Committee 
for the consideration of all Bills relatin 
to Law and Courts of Justice and Leg 
Procedure which may by Order of the 
House be committed to such Standing 
Committee :—Mr. Tyssen Amhurst, Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Atherley-Jones, Mr. J. B. 
Balfour, Mr. Bartley, Mr. Beach, Mr. 
Beadel, Mr. William Beckett, Mr. 
George Cavendish Bentinck, Mr. Jacob 
Bright, Mr. Bryce, Sir George Campbell, 
Sir Edward Clarke, Mr. Jesse Collings, 
Dr. Commins, Mr. Cremer, Mr. Curzon, 
Mr. Darling, Mr. H. T. Davenport, 
Colonel Dawnay, Sir John Dorington, 
Mr. Dugdale, Viscount Ebrington, Mr. 
Arthur Elliot, Mr. John E. Ellis, Mr. 
Elton, Sir Thomas Esmonde, Mr. Finlay, 
Mr. Herbert Gardner, Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, Sir . William Vernon 
Harcourt, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. 
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Staveley Hill, Mr. Samuel Hoare, 
Mr. obhouse, Mr. Isaacs, Sir 
Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth, Mr. Ken- 
yon, Mr. Compton Lawrance, Mr. W. 
F, Lawrence, Mr. George Shaw Lefevre, 
Sir Charles Lewis, Mr. Lockwood, Mr. 
Macartney, Mr. Francis Maclean, Mr. 
Swift MacNeill, Mr. Madden, Mr. 
Mahony, Mr. Marum, Mr. Story- 
Maskelyne, Mr. Matthews, Mr. Milvain, 
Mr. John Morley, Mr. William O’Brien, 
Mr. Pickard, Mr. Picton, Mr. Thomas 
P. Price, Sir John Puleston, Mr. 
John .E. Redmond, Mr. Bannerman 
Robertson, Mr. T. W. Russell, 
Sir Charles Russell, Sir Richard 
Temple, Sir George Trevelyan, Mr. 
Whitmore, Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. 
Wodehouse, and Mr. Stuart Wortley. 


Sir J. Mowsray further reported from 
the said Oommittee that they had 
nominated the following Members to 
serve on the Standing Committee for the 
consideration of all Bills relating to 
Trade (including Agriculture and Fish- 
ing), Shipping, and Manufacture which 
may, by order of the House, be com- 
mitted to such Standing Committee :— 
Mr. Addison, Mr. Asher, Mr. 
Baring, Mr. Barran, Sir Walter 
Barttelot, Sir Michael Hicks Beach, Sir 
Edward Birkbeck, Mr. Bolitho, Mr. J. 
C. Bolton, Mr. Bonsor, Mr. Boord, Mr. 
A. H. Brown, Mr. Brunner, Mr. Burt, 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, Mr. Childers, 
Mr. Colman, Mr. W. J. Corbet, Sir 
James Corry, Mr. Craig, Sir Charles 
Dalrymple, Mr. Stormonth Darling, 
Baron Henry De Worms, Mr. Dixon- 
Hartland, Sir George Elliot, Mr. T. E. 
Ellis, Colonel Eyre, Mr. R. U. Penrose 
Fitzgerald, Mr. Gilliat, Sir Julian Gold- 
smid, Mr. Grotrian, Mr. A. W. Hall, 
Mr. F. Hardcastle, Mr. Heneage, Sir 
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Hoyle, Mr. Jackson, Mr. William Low- 
ther, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Peter 
M‘Donald, Mr. M‘Lagan, Mr. Mundella, 
Mr. Muntz, Mr. Murphy, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Sir 
Richard Paget, Mr. Parnell, Sir —— 
Pease, Mr. Richard Power, Mr. Rath- 
bone, Mr. Edmund Robertson, Mr. Oraig 
Sellar, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Shiel, Mr. 
William P. Sinclair, Mr. Samuel Smith, 
Mr. Ernest Spencer, Mr. T. D. Sulli- 
van, Mr. Tomlinson, Sir Richard 
Webster, Mr. Wharton, Mr. Whitley, 
Mr. 8. Williamson, Mr. C. H. Wilson, 
Mr. Winterbotham, and Mr. Wood. 

Ordered, That the Report do lie upon 
the Table. 


REGISTRATION OF ELECTORS ACTS 
(ORDER IN COUNCIL). 


Copy ordered— 


* Of the Order in Council as to the Instruc- 
tions, Precepts, Notices, and Forms under the 
Registration of Electors Acts.—(Mr. Stansfeld.) 


METROPOLITAN FIRE BRIGADE 
EXPENSES BILL.—{Bill 89.] 


Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 
QUESTION. 


—_~i —. 
THE MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I wish 
to ask the Solicitor General for Ireland 
if it is true, as reported, that Lord 
Londonderry has offered to resign his 
position as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mavpen, University of 
Dublin): This is the first that I have 
heard of the suggestion. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
——— Je 


AGRICULTURAL TENANTS (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Brxz 7.] 


Order for Second Reading read. 


*Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): At the 
outset of the remarks I intend to offer 
in explanation of this Bill, the Second 
Reading of which I now move, I wish 
to express my regret that I find myself 
in the position of having to introduce 
into this House once more one of those 
never-ending Irish Land Bills which 
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have been troubling hon. Members in 
this Chamber ever since they undertook 
in 1800 the thankless and profitless task 
of legislating for the Irish people—a task 
which would have been much better 
discharged by the Irish people them- 
selves, to the mutual advantage of both 
England and Ireland. Unfortunately, 
Irish Land Bills have been haunting 
this House, occupying its time and over- 
burdening its records to a far greater 
extent than any other question that 
ever came before it, and even if this 
measure were to pass into law, if we are 
to accept the statements of the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain), and if we are to 
believe other inspired oracles, this is by 
no means the last Irish Land Bill that 
is going to be forced upon this House. 
It is pre-ordained, if these oracles are 
to be believed, that the final Irish Land 
Bill which is to trouble this House—the 
crowning measure of legislation which 
is to solve for all time this huge agra- 
rian difficulty, is to come from the fertile 
brain and cunning hand of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham. There can be no doubt 
that one of the most interesting and 
entertaining works of fiction which will 
delight and surprise literary circlesin the 
coming time, a work of fiction farsurpas- 
sing in attractiveness ‘“‘ The Last Days of 
Pompeii,” ‘‘ The Last of the Barons,’ 
‘‘The Last of the Tribunes”’ or ‘‘ The 
Last of the Mohicans,’’ will be “The 
Last of the Land Bills, by the Right 
Hon. Joseph Chamberlain.” If, how- 
ever, Irish Land Bills are continually 
knocking at your door, it is all your 
own fault. You have never failed in 
the past, nor in the present, to pursue 
your old vicious “‘dogin the manger” 
policy. You refuse to deal with 
the question in a _ thorough-goin 

and drastic fashion yourselves, an 

you decline to send us about our 
business to College Green, where we 
should speedily be able to settle the 
difficulty for ourselves. As to the par- 
ticular Bill which I propose to discuss. 
to-day, I have no doubt we shall. 
be told that it is a large and comprehen- 
sive measure, containing unprecedented 
proposals. My answer in anticipation is, 
that if this is a large and comprehensive 
measure it is framed for the purpose of 
meeting large and comprehensive evils. 
And as you cannot make war with 
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rose water, so you cannot grapple 
with and remove gross scandals and 
colossal evils without taking action at 
once bold and far-reaching. My con- 
tention in this matter is that this 
is not a large and comprehensive 
measure in the sense of its being 
either unprecedented or revolutionary. 
It isa | nga to do two things—to give 
in the first place natural and legitimate 
effect to principles and measures which 
have already been accepted and endorsed 
by this House ; and, secondly, to put be- 
yond doubt some points on the Statute 
Book in reference to Irish land legisla- 
tion—points which the framers and pro- 
moters of that legislation never meant 
should be involved for a single instant 
in the slightest obscurity. The Bill is, 
consequently, at one and the same time 
an extending and an explanatory Bill. 
It seeks to carry out the spirit of the 
Land Acts of 1870, 1881, and 1887, in se 
far as those Acts evinced a desire to do 
justice to the Irish tenant, and to give 

im legal protection in the enjoyment of 
his own property. It seeks, further, to 
bring within the region of common 
sense definitions which, as they stand, 
are so complex and involved that 
they puzzle and bewilder the highest and 
most competent tribunals in the country. 
As to the details of the Bill, I do not 
disguise that they may be viewed with 
apprehension by those who are willing 
to take on themselves to-day in this 
House the office of champions of the 
heartless evictions which have taken 

lace in Donegal, Galway, and Kil- 

are, by the organizers of what has 
been justly described as ‘‘the devil’s 
work”? in Ireland. The Bill seeks 
to afford more efficient protection 
to the tenant’s own improvement in 
his holding; it would bring about a 
revision of the Statutory term of 15 
years ; it empowers the Land Court to 
deal with the question of arrears, it 
amends the law relating to leaseholders, 
and it regulates the question of turbary. 
If the improvements which the Irish 
tenants have made in their holdings in 
the past were unreservedly their own, 
if the accumulations of arrears which 
have grown up in past years as the in- 
evitable consequence of rack rents were 
readjusted, as you have readjusted them 
in Scotland, and if the Irish tenants had 
free and speedy access to an impartially 
constituted Land Court—can it be ima- 
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ined for a moment that the world would 
e@ shocked at the heartrending scenes 
which have occurred at evictions at 
Glenbeigh and Clongorey ; would there 
be found in Donegal a desolation 
which almost amounts to civil war; 
and would you have at your doors the 
shame and disgrace of a Clanricarde’s 
infamies? It is because we are anxious 
to put some kind of stop to these 
atrocities and injustices that we come 
to-day to this House to ask you to pass 
the Second Reading of this Bill. We 
put in the forefront of the measure the 
question of the protection of the tenants’ 
improvements. To re-state the case on 
behalf of the tenants’ improvements in 
Ireland would be to repeat a story which 
has been told ad nauseam; but it is a 
matter of fact and history that no Irish 
reform was ever carried in this House 
until it had been dinned into our ears 
time after time and year after year, 
and, apie mags when we have further 
dinned into our ears the justice and 
necessity of Home Rule, it will probably 
be granted, and then, probably, no 
thanks will be returned, because you 
will have been compelled to pass that 
measure. All the improvements in Irish 
agricultural holdings have been made by 
the industry and capital of the tenants 
themselves, and the landlords, as a rule, 
have not contributed a single farthing 
towards them. The Report of the Devon 
Commission in 1845, the Bessborough 
Commission in 1881, and the Cowper 
Commission only a couple of years ago, 
reported that the improvements and 
equipments of the farms were eolely 
the work of the tenants. Lord Cowrer, 
speaking on the 21st of April, 1887, 
with the special knowledge he had 
gained as Chairman of the Commission, 
said :—‘‘ Until recently the landlords did 
not make improvements on the land, 
and when the tenants made them their 
rents were immediately raised.” A great 
Englishman, recently deceased —the late 
Mr. Bright—on one occasion made the 
famous declaration that if the land 
of Ireland were denuded of the tenants’ 
improvements, it would ore run to 
prairie value. Your Royal Commis- 
sions, packed and picked by yourselves, 
care and influenced by Irish land- 
ords, have all reported that the tenants 
and not the landlords of Ireland have 
made the improvements. Why, then, are 
the tenants not given that to which they 
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are justly entitled? If these improve- 
ments are the tenants’ own, why, in the 
name of justice and common sense, do 

ou not make them their own at once? 

t is only in a Biblical sense, I suppose, 
the Conservative Party in this House 
are prepared to render unto Ossar the 
things that are Cesar’s. But I do not 
ask you to protect the improvements of 
the tenants in their holdings in Ireland 
merely because the Royal Oommis- 
sioners have reported that they were 
made by the tenants themselves. I ask 
the Government to declare, as the Act 
of 1881 declared, that no rent shall be 
put upon the tenant on account of the 
improvements he has made. In that 
year this House enacted that no rent 
should be payable on improvements of 
the tenant or his predecessor in title, 
unless compensated by the landlord or 
his predecessor in title; but the jugglery 
of the Land Courts in Ireland have de- 
feated the intention of the Act of Parlia- 
ment. The famous judgment in the 
case of Adams v. Dunseath set at naught 
the clauses of the Land Act of 1881, 
which sought to give the tenants protec- 
tion for the improvements they had 
made, notwithstanding the fact that 
Lord Chancellor Law, one of the 
leading men who framed the Bill of 
1881, was against the interpretation put 
upon the Act by his fellow judges. 
There is also the opinion of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. Gladstone), who said, on 
on the 9th of August, 1881— 


“That was not the basis on which they 
proceeded now; the tenants’ improvements 
were the tenants’ own property, and he (Mr. 
Gladstone) would not admit the principle that 
the time during which the tenant had en- 
joyed the improvements was any reason why 
they should pass away from him.’’ 
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I seek, therefore, by this extending and 
explanatory Bill, to give effect to the 
evident intention of the House when it 
passed the Act of 1881. I further contend, 
in connection with the question of tenant 
improvements, that it would be almost an 
impossibility for such disgraceful and 
atrocious scenes as the burning of Clon- 
gorey and Glenbeigh to have taken 
place, if the tenants had not been rented 
on their own improvements. Further, 
we seek to grapple in this Bill with the 
great and burning question of arrears; 
and if our case in favour of the tenants’ 
improvements is a strong case, our case 
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in favour of the appointment of some tri- 
bunal such as the Land Court to deal 
with the question of arrears is simply 
irresistible. The Bill does not lay down 
any hard-and-fast line to compel 
the Oourt to wipe out arrears, 
We do not propose absolutely to wipe 
out or cance the arrears, but to leaye 
it optional with the Court to decide on 
the merits of each case that comes 
before it; nor do we propose to deal 
with the matter in any revolutionary 
spirit. The fact is, that we have simply 
followed the text of the Crofters Act, 
and surely, if you deal with the arrears 
of the Scotch crofters in a fair and 
generous spirit, there is no reason why 
you should not deal in the same fair, 
just, and impartial spirit with the 
accumulations on the heads of the un- 
fortunate Irish tenants. I would here 
ask how has the Crofters’ Act worked in 
Scotland? Its working has been such 
as to show how necessary it was to pass 
that Act. The Scotch crofters never 
would have been able to have made 
headway if their arrears had not been 
so dealt with. What was the action of 
the Orofters Commission? I will give 
the House a sample of how they have 
dealt with arrears in Scotland. In 
Caithness, out of a total of £841, they 
cancelled £625, which amounts to a 
reduction of 74 per cent. In Orkney 
the total of £4,094 was reduced to 
£2,295, which is 55 per cent, while in 
Ross and Cromarty a total of £13,358 
was brought down to £9,337, which isa 
reduction of 74 per cent. If you take 
the whole returns of the Scotch Crofters 
Commission you will find that the total 
average of arrears cancelled in Scotland 
during the last 12 months has been 68 
per vent. Why, I ask, do you not follow 
the same equitable course in Ireland ? 
The Irish tenant has had the same 
difficulties to contend with as the Scotch 
crofter. He has found in the last 10 
years that his industry has not enabled 
him to get out of the land the rack rents 
the landlord has demanded, and the 
result is, that arrears of an extraordinary 
and extravagant character have accumu- 
lated, in consequence of which we now 
ask you, in the spirit of fairplay and 
justice, to deal with these arrears as you 
have dealt with those of the Scotch 
crofters. What is happening in Ireland 
at the present time, not merely eve 

week, but every day? The land- 
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lords are just as heartless now 
as ever they were in the past. It was 
only the other day—on the Ist of April 
—that Judge Ourran, the County Court 
Judge at the Killarney Quarter Sessions, 
asked why he was worried by the 
Solicitor for Lord Lansdowne because 
he would not bully the poor tenants who 
had come into Court to pay the in- 
stalments of rent he had fixed for 
them. These tenants had come into 
Oourt, and he had adjudged that they 
should pay the arrears owing in so many 
instalments spread over a certain time, 
and when the tenants came to the Court 
to pay the instalments to Lord Lans- 
downe’s agent, the solicitor to Lord 
Lansdowne refused to accept them, be- 
cause the unfortunate tenants had found 
it impossible to pay the costs in addition 
to the rent-costs , which would go into the 
pocket of the solicitor. My hon. Friend 
who comes from Cork (Mr. O‘Hea) 
knows that some of these unfortunate 
creatures had to walk as much as 40, 
and even 50, miles to bring the paltry 
instalments of Lord Lansdowne’s rent, 
and yet the solicitor, instead of wel- 
coming this sign on the part of . the 
tenants that they were willing to pay 
their rent, sent them home again all 
the miles they had come, because they 
would not, or could not, pay the law 
costs. Judge Curran is reported to have 
said that whenever he made a sugges- 
tion he was told he was coercing the 
landlords, whereas he asserted he was 
not coercing them but merely asking 
them to do what was right. Well, Sir, 
we want the British House of Commons 
to put power into the hands of 
some recognized authority—we do 
not care which tribunal, but we 
suggest the Land Court—which will 
daabie it not merely to ask, or request, 
or even beseech, the landlords of Ire- 
land to do what is right; but which 
will enable it to coerce the landlords, 
if necessary, into so doing. The 
Irish landlords have never yet been 
known, except in very rare cases, to do 
justice to their tenants, unless they were 
compelled ; and it would now, perhaps, 
be well for this House to let the land- 
lords, in addition to the Irish people, 
have a touch of coercion. Not merely 
have we had this scene in the County 
Court of Killarney ; but, only the other 
day, this House was moved by hearing 
the heart rending story of the attempted 
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eviction of an old man of 86 years of 
age at Roscaberry. Let me read what — 
then took place, and in doing so I ap- 
peal to the feelings of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite as well as on this side. of the 
ouse. I make the quotation as an ex- 
ample of what we wish to put an end to. 
We want, by the action of the Legis- 
lature, to stay the cruel hands of land- 
lords such as the one who is responsible 
for these ings. It is stated that 
a little 6 o’clock in the morning 
the Donovans at Roscaberry were 
startled by a loud knocking at the door, 
and young Donovan opened the door. 
The Shrieval party consisted of the 
Sheriff’s officer, the Sheriff officer’s as- 
sistant, and a bailiff, protected by 25 
policemen. The bailiff made entry by 
using a crowbar on the door, and then 
removed the furniture and other effects. 
In the meantime two doctors examined 
old Donovan, who lay, weak and debili- 
tated, in bed, and they announced that 
this old man, of over 86 winters, 
was fit for removal. They then 
took the poor man out of bed, 
and, in spite of the entreaties and re- 
monstrances of his family, they pro- 
ceeded to put on his stockings, shoes, 
and vest; but when it came to putting 
on his coat the old man swooned from 
weakness, to the consternation of all 
around him. The doctors, who were 
then in the yard, were apprised of what 
had oceurred. They were quickly on 
the scene, and exhibited much uneasi- 
ness. They applied a galvanic battery 
to restore animation, and a messen 
was sent for stimulants to the landlord’s 
house, which was some distance away. 
Brandy was procured, but for a time 
matters looked serious. It was con- 
sidered that life was ebbing fast; but 
after a time the old man showed signs 
of returning animation, and the doctors, 
after a consultation with the police, 
retired, leaving old Donovan in his bed, 
and the landlord in possession. That, 
Sir, is one of the scenes with which the 
unfortunate Irish tenants have been 
familiar for many years past. I have 
quoted ,this case from the Datly News, 


and I sup the Solicitor General for 
Ireland, having been Fe, a and 
tutored by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Antrim (Mr. 


Macartney) will say in reply, “ The 
account you have read from the Daily 
News is sadly exaggerated.” But, I 
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may say that there certainly is a ground | 


for the report, because it appeared in 
the Cork papers, as well as in those of 
London. If these proceedings had 
never occurred the case would not have 
been reported, and have remained, as it 
has done, without the slightest contra- 
diction from the Loyal and Patriotic 
Union. I would ask, why was this 
shocking scene enacted? Simply because 
the tenant could not pay his arrears. 
The tenant had a lease of his farm, the 
Government valuation of which was £24 
15s., and the old rent, which has been 
reduced to £29 by the Land Commission, 
was £42. The tenant owed two years’ 
rent, which was £84, and the local 
Catholic clergyman, Father Hill, tried 
to effect a settlement on these lines—a 
year’s rent in hand, at theold rent, and 
the other year’s rent to be paid in annual 
instalments of £10. This offer the 
Sub-Sheriff considered very fair; but 
the landlord would not accept it and 

roceeded to evict. Now, what would 

ave happened in this case, if, at the 
time you appointed the Crofters Com- 
mission, you had also appointed a 
similar tribunal to deal with arrears in 
Ireland? If you had gone on the basis 
of the remissions made to certain Seotch 
crofters the arrears of Donovan’s rent 
would have been brought down to £22, 
so that the year’s rent of £42 which 
was Offered would have covered that 
amount, with £20 to boot. But, if you 
take the general average of reductions 
by the Scotch Orofters Commission on 
the whole year, which was 68 per cent. 
Donovan’s arrears of £84 would have 
been brought down to £27, and the 
year’s rent of £42, which the tenant 
offered and the landlord refused, would 
have more than covered the reduction 
by £15. Moreover, if we had had in 
Ireland the same tribunal as that 
granted to the Scotch crofters there 
would have been no attempt at eviction ; 
no scandal and no outrage. It is not 
merely in Oork, or Munster, or in 
Leinster, or the unfortunate province 
of Connaught—one of the divisions of 
which I represent — that the arrears 
they cannot pay are the cause of the 
= wh tenants, but even in that 

pia—that paradise of tenants, namel 

Ulster, for which the hon. “ke a for 
South Antrim will speak in a little 
time—the arrears are accumulating in 
an extraordinary way, and the 
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landlords are trying by impossible 


means to recover the rents it 
is impossible for the tenants to 
pay. hold in my hand a sample of 


the Easter gifts that are being sent to 
the Ulster tenants, and I am sorry the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. 
T. W. Russell) is not in his place, to see 
what a chivalrous body of landlords 
there are in that part of Ireland. This 
is a writ from the representatives of 
the Marquess of Downshire, and my 
correspondent says that some ~hun- 
dreds of tenants on the Downshire 
estate have been served with 
similar ejectment notices. The writer 
of the letter I have here is a rev. 
gentleman in Oounty Down, whose 
name I will give if it be desired, and he 
it is who makes the statement I have 
just quoted. And this is what takes 

lace, not in rebellious Munster, 
foe, or Connaught, but in the much 
vaunted Ulster. In this case, the un- 
fortunate tenant’s annual rent is £3 14s., 
and there lie to his debit five years’ 
arrears, making a total, with costs, of 
£20 7s. How is that man to get the 
money to pay such a sum? @ say 
you should afford him the same relief as 

ou have given the Scotch crofters, 

ecause, equitably, the Irish tenant is 
as much entitled to a reduction of his 
arrears as the Scotch crofter, or any 
other tenant. I would earnestly appeal to 
the House to do something in this matter 
of arrears. If the Government will not 
listen to me—and I do not suppose they 
will—they may, probably, listen to a 
friend of theirs, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain), who, I must say, 
does not, at the present moment, exac 
seem to be a prophet honoured in his 
own country—and, I might add that, if 
not honoured in his own country, he is 
certainly not honoured in ours, though, 
perhaps, he is sufficiently honoured by 
the Government to induce them to take 
notice of the words he used in a speech 
made in this House last year. He then 
said— 

‘¢ There is, undoubtedly, a grievance to be 
remedied, for the House he ecided that the 
rents have become excessive in amount, and has 
authorized the Courts to deal with them by way 
of reduction. It appears to me to follow that 
arrears resulting from these rack rents should 
also be considered excessive, and ought to be 
dealt with by the Courts.” 


Those are the words of the right hon. 
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Gentleman. He believed both the rents 
and arrears to be excessive, and we, 
who hold the same belief, ask the House 
to deal with these arrears in the same 
way as it has dealt with arrears in 
Scotland. Sir, I feel strongly that this 
uestion of arrears is a vital question in 
land. {tis the heart of the movement 

in that country, and if this House wants 
to kill the plan of campaign and wants 
to try and destroy, as far as possible, 
the legitimate and healthy influence of 
my hon. Friends the Members for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon) and North East Cork 
(Mr. W. O’Brien), it can only effect 
such a result by at once grappling with 
this question of arrears. It is clear 
that the Irish tenants can never pay the 
arrears now due, and they will con- 
i, stage remain hopelessly in debt 
unless you come to their assistance in 
the same spirit with which you came to 
the assistance of the Scotch crofters. I 
have been looking at the re iven in 
Hansard of the debate which took place 
last year on a subject cognate to this, 
and I notice that the hon. Member for 
South Antrim then expressed his fear 
that if any clause were carried dealing 
with this question of arrears, the effect 
would be to demoralize the Irish tenant, 
and induce him not to pay his rent ; but 
rather to allow arrears to accumulate so 
that he might get off easy with his rent. 
Ab, Sir, it is not Bills passed by the 
action of Parliament that have demoral- 
ized the Irish tenant and made him dis- 
honest, thriftless, and idle—if these 
charges can be laid against him, which 
I deny; but if there be any truth in 
them, and the fault lies at anybody’s 
door, it is to be found at the door of the 
lass in Ireland to which the hon. 
Gentleman belongs; because, in the 
past, the Irish tenant knew that if he 
put one hour's industry into his little 
holding, and spent one penny in im- 
proving and beautifying it, the landlord 
would step in and put a further increase 
-on the rack rent he was then paying. I 
hope the hon. Gentleman will not get up 
in this House to-day, and accuse the 
Irish tenants of a desire to shirk their 
wesponsibilities; because therecords ofthe 
House show that the debts the Irish ten- 
ants haveincurred to the Government they 
have made honest and persistent efforts 
to repay. The Irish tenant of to-day 
as as honest as the Irish landlord— 
indeed, he is very much -more honest 
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than the landlord. He has tried to pay 
for years and years an impossible rack- 
rent, and it is doing him an absolute 
injustice for any representative of any 
Irish constituency to come to this House 
and say he is dishonest and would take an 
advan of the landlord in order that 
he might avoid the responsibility of 
paying his lawful debts. I have greater 

aith in the Irish tenant than the hon. 
Gentleman, for I believe that if he had 
the opportunity he would discharge his 
lawful debts more readily than the Irish 
landlords, as the records of the Bank- 
ruptey Courts will show. In addition to 
the question of protecting the tenant’s 
farm improvements and the other ques- 


tion of arrears, the present Bill proposes — 


to bring within the scope of its opera- 
tions the leaseholders of Ireland. Now, 
how do we stand with regard to this 
question? Our position on these benches 
has been always clear on this matter: 
We do not nibble at little points and go 
into infinitesimal details like the hon. 
Gentlemen the Members for South 
Antrim and South Tyrone. We say 
that we can only deal with this Irish 
Land Question in a radical fashion, and 
not by a piecemeal system of clipping a 
bit off here and a bit off there. We 
propose to remove the whole injustice 
at once, and, with regard to the lease- 
holders, we would extend the First 
Section of the Land Act of 1887 to all 
the leaseholders in Ireland. I remem- 
ber that when the Second Reading of 
that Act was moved by the Chief 
Secretary, an Amendment was pro 

by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Stirling Burghs who sits on 
the front Opposition Bench. The 
Amendment he moved was with the 
view of extending the Bill so as to 
bring within its scope all the lease- 
holders of Ireland, and on that occasion 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Mayo spoke strongly in the same 
sense. These hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen were joined in their condem- 
nation of the limitations imposed by 
the Bill by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Tyrone, and, not 
merely did those three Gentlemen 
ap to the Government to extend 
the scope of the Bill, so as to bring 
all the Irish leaseholders within its 
purview, but a noble Lord, who sits im- 
mediately behind the Treasury Bench, 
and about whoni there is a considerable 
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amount of talk now going on in the 
country—I allude to the noble Lord 
the Member’ for Paddington (Lord R. 
Churchill)—made a speech on the 
Amendment, in the course of which he 
said— 

** Both the hon. Member for East Mayo and 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone object to 
restriction. I find no difficulty in ing 
with both those Gentlemen in their objections 
to these restrictions. I hold, on high authority, 
that if the restrictions on Clause | are ratified 
by Parliament, the effect will be to exclude 

ost half of the leaseholders of Ireland from 
the operation of the Bill.” 
Such has been the case, and what we 
want to do by passing this Bill is to put 
every leaseholder in Ireland on the same 
footing as those leaseholders who have 
been enabled to take advantage of the 
Act of 1887, by sweeping away the re- 
strictions which, as the noble Lord 
seem out, would have the result of 
Cr) 
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ing half of the leaseholders of Ire- 
outside the operation of the Bill. 

We want to sweep away these restrictions 
on the leaseholders of Ireland. The 
argument is used that a man with a 
lease of 999 years practically holds in 
rpetuity, and is not merely a tenant 
but owns the land. But if the rents 
aid under those leases aro rack rents, 
cannot see the justice of the argument. 
We do not want the leaseholders of 
Ireland to be rackrented in perpetuity. 
I think it may be unreservedly accepted 
that these men who hold leases for 999 
years are rack rented, because of this 
very remarkable circumstance, namely, 
that all the rents fixed in the past by 
the landlords or their agents, whenever 
and wherever they are touched, crum- 
ble to pieces like dead sea fruit. It 
may, in Ireland, be in the Civil Bills 
Court, or it may be at the hands of a 
valuer visited by tenant or landlord; 
it may be in the Commission Court, or, 
in Scotland, before the Crofters Com- 
mission, where arrears are dealt with ; 
but wherever those rents fixed by land- 
lords in the past are touched, they melt 
away very considerably. Therefore, we 
are justified in asking that the long 
leaseholders who were rack rented should 
be dealt with in the same way as the 


tenants under 99 years’ leases. The 
vn of legislation, even on the part of 
embers of the Front Opposition Bench, 


when they were in power, was against the 
admission of leaseholders to the benefits 
of the Act of 1881, or subsequent Acts. 
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In the Act of 1887, by the present 
Government, you have practically an 


acknowledgment that the leaseholders of 
Ireland were as habitually rack rented 
as were the struggling tenants from year 
to year. You would lave done an un- 
aralleled act of injustice if you had 
Fropt the leaseholders out of the Act of 
1887; and you will perpetuate a cruel 
wrong if you do not extend the operation 
of this clause of the Act of 1887 to all 
the leaseholders of Ireland. I have 
ne carefully through the returns of 
the Land Commissioners showing the 
rents on leasehold farms which they 
have fixed since the Act of 1887 
came into operation. Take, for in- 
stance, March. The leaseholders’ rents, 
which in the aggregate amounted to 
£15,342, were cut down by the Sub- 
Commission Courts to £10,800. In May, 
the total rent of £35,822 was cut down 
to £25,340. These are leaseholders of 
whom I am speaking. In June the total 
rent of £32,000 was cut down to £22,500. 
In July the total rent of £40,000 was 
cut down to “28,009. The aggregate 
of the rents paid by leaseholders 
before the weaege of the Act of 1887 
amounted to the large sum of £284,509, 
and this aggregate rental has been cut 
down by the Land Commission Courts 
in Ireland to £204,096—or a reduction 
since 1887, of £80,000. This simply 
means that the landlords of Ireland, who 
in many cases forced their tenants to take 
unjust and iniquitous leases, have been 
robbing these unfortunate people to the 
tune of £80,000 a-year for many years 
ast. Therefore when we see such a 
eneficial effect as that accruing to the 
tenants under 99 years’ leases, we ask 
you to show fairplay and justice to the 
other leaseholders of Ireland, by bring- 
ing them within the operation of this 
Act, and by reducing their rents in the 
same proportion as that observed in the 
case of the 99 years leaseholders. We 
simply say that ‘‘ Section | of the Land 
Act of 1887 shall, notwithstanding any- 
thing therein contained, apply to leases. 
expiring within 999 years after the 
passing of the Land Law Ireland Act, 
1881, and the second Section shall be 
read and considered as if the worde 
‘nine hundred and ninety-nine’ were 
substituted for the words ‘ ninety-nine” 
years in the second Section.” I appeal 
to the Solicitor General for Ireland to in 
some way or other come to the assist- 
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ance of these unfortunate leaseholders. 
I am not ex rating when I say that 
within the “fst week I have had 
scores of letters from prominent men in 
Ireland who do not agree with me 
in my political opinions asking me 
to appeal to Her pgp rt Govern- 
ment to assist these leaseholders in 
some way or other, for it is simply 
absurd that one class of leaseholders 
should be excluded and the other 
admitted. Now, Sir, the clause also 
deals with the revision of the statu- 
tory term of 15 years in the Act 
of 1881. That is a long term; prices 
are uncertain and fluctuate, and it 
is unfair that the tenant should de 
kept under one rent for fifteen years. 
We say judicial term of seven years is 
long enough, and in support of this con- 
tention I may point out that you have 
seven years fixed in the Crofters Act. The 
Cowper Commission favoured the term 
of seven years rather than fifteen years. 
As to another section of the clause, we 
further say that the rents fixed in 1882-5, 
and since the Act passed, were fixed in 
days when prices were terribly high ; 
and you have acknowledged by the 
passing ofan Act in this House, by which 
you re-adjusted the rentals on the basis 
of prices, that these rents, fixed in those 
years, are too high. The clause also 
deals with the question of turbary, which 
is a burning subject in Ireland, or at 
all events a very important question, 
though it may not appear so to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. e also propose 
to deal with what we call the eviction- 
made-easy clause of the Act of 1887. 
We propose to repeal that clause alto- 
gether. We find that since the Act 
peer in 1887, 14,104 tenants have 

een converted from tenants into care- 
takers. That number of tenancies has 
been determined under Section 7 of the 
Act of 1877—namely, they had received 
ejectment notices, and had been con- 
verted simply into caretakers. Now, 
Sir, this is the Bill that I would 
submit to the House for its acceptance. 
I may not have as clearly, and as fully, 
and as exhaustively explained it asmight 
have been done, but at all events I hope 
T have said enough to show hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, and my hon. Friends on 
this side, what is the seope and the in- 
tention of the Bill. I can assure you 
that this is no-false light hung out by a 
Birmingham wrecker to lure the Irish 
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tenants into difficulties. It is a Bilf 
framed by men who honestly be- 
lieve that they know the ition. 
of the Irish tenant and what he 
wants. Therefore, I submit this Bill to 
the House with an absolute conviction 
in my mind that it is upon lines such as 
are found in this proposal that you must 

frame a measure which is calculated to- 
bring to the Irish tenant-farmer peace,. 
prosperity, and comfort. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, ‘ That the Bill be now read a 
second time.” 


*Mn. FLYNN (North Cork): I dono’ 
think my hon. Friend need have closed 
his remarks by suggesting that the Bill 
might have been explained more fully, 
Pe I congratulate him upon the clear 
and distinct manner in which he has 
brought the measure before the House. 
The Bill is intended not only to extend 
but remedy the acknowledged defects of 
the Act of 1881 which have been dis- 
covered since it was brought into prac- 
tical operation. It is also a Bill for 
giving explicit meaning and extension 
to certain provisions of that Act which 
are at the present time used to the 
detriment of the tenant’s property and 
the tenant’s interest. With regard to- 
the second section of this Bill, we know 
that the tenant’s rent is now made pay-- 
able upon the tenant’s improvements.. 
That, I think, has long since passed the 
stageof controversy. Notwithstanding the 
celebrated case of ‘‘Adams against 
Dunsneath,”’ which interfered so very 
seriously and gravely with the inten- 
tions of the Act of 1881, perhaps it may - 
be no harm to recall to the recollection. 
of this House the history of this parti-. 
cular clause. The clause dealing with- 
the fact that no rents should be payable: 
on tenants’ improvements, or his prede-- 
cessor’s in title, is that clause which in. 
Ireland is familiarly called ‘‘ the Healy 
Clause.” It was introduced and ex- 

lained by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Longford, and it was a clause the 

uity and justice of which was recog- 
nized in this House at the time. But. 


when the Bill went to another lace: 
words were added which entirely elimi- 
nated that clause from the Act. The 


words added were—‘“‘ Unless that he is- 
otherwise compensated by the landlord.’” 
And I remember a very important de-- 
cision in which it was held that the mere 
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fact of occupation for a certain length of 
time, the mere fact of having used and 


enjoyed his own improvements for a 
certain length of time was compensa- 
‘tion by the landlord. Was ever a 
‘more monstrous or more absurd propo- 
‘sition put forward? I can well recollect 
“that the decision in ‘‘Adams against 
Dunsneath ’’ carried dismay to the hearts 
of tens of thousands of farmers in Ire- 
land. It prevented a large number of 
“them seeking relief in the Land Court 
at all. And that is one explanation of 
why, after the seven years’ operation of 
‘the Act of 1881, such a small percentage 
of the tenants have sought the benefit of 
the Land legislation which this House is 
supposed to have placed at their disposal. 
There cannot be a doubt that the Land 
“Oommissioners all over the country have 
dorne that decision in mind, and the in- 
adequacy of the reductions they have 
made has been recognized by this om 
‘for they have not been commensurate 
with the value of the tenants’ improve- 
ments. Take the example of an estate 
‘in my own division—the small estate of 
Sir James Mackay, and which is now 
under the Plan of Campaign. Thirty 
_years ago the valuation of the estate was 
£199; the rental at the time was £205. 
It was raised in i855 and again in 1870, 
to £500. In 1887 a certain number of 
tenants sought the benefit of the Land 
Act, and the £500 was reduced to £446, 
-80 that the rental has been raised from 
£205 to £446. It was within the know- 
ledge of everybody in the locality that 
‘the increased value of the land was due 
to the tenant, for it was originally 
‘mountain, marsh, ani monr till the im- 
“~provements were made by the tenants; 
et, when these tenants seek relief in the 
nd Oourt, their rents are reduced by 
such small proportions that it was evi- 
dent the Commissioners, in fixing the 
rents, fixed them upon the tenants’ own 
improvements. Outof that small estate 
I take the case of two or three particular 
tenants, in order to illustrate the 
working of the Clause. Mr. Ring’s 
holding was valued at £24 30 
years ago; rent £31; raised to £38 
in 1870; and the judicial rent was fixed 
at ehscemmeanian an increase of 
nearly 100 per cent. Then, in the 
ease of Mr. O’Leary the holding was 
valued at £10 30 years ago; rent £12; 
raised by stages to £26; reduced by 
the Court to £20. Mr. Mahoney; valu- 
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ation £13 10s.; rent only £12; raised 
to £35; and allowed to remain at that 
amount by the Commission. The 
have since found themselves unable 
to pay these judicial rents on account 
of the fall of prices, and the landlord 
not having offered them a reduction ; 
and they have been obliged to adopt the 
Plan of Campaign, upon which the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South 
Tyrone pours the vials of his wratch. 
Take the case of the Kenmare estate ; 
and take two townland in the parish 
of Rathmore, which originally yielded 
£40 yearly, and which was eventually 
raised by the agent, Mr. 8S. M. Hussey, 
to £182. The land, which was a 
stretch of bog, had been improved in 
the meantime by the tenants. In 
the case of another townland he raised 
the rent from £30 to £48 and £68. 
Mr. Hussey was a man described 
as the quintessence of benevolence 
before one of the Judges of the Commis- 
sion, yet when the lease fell in, in 1870, 
he raised the rent from £68 to £190, 
thus confiscating, for the benefit of jhe 
Earl of Kenmare, the whole of the 
tenants’ improvements, in the most 
‘wanton and unjust manner. These 
figures are taken from Plan of Campaign 
estates, and they will explain to the 
House and to the country, perhaps, the 
reason why they have been forced to adopt 
that form of combination in order to 
secure themselves against this sort of 
conspiracy. It is the same on the Pon- 
sonby Estate. I could read to the House 
scores of names, and show the repeated 
increases of rents upon the tenants’ im- 
provements. The clause of the Act of 
1881 which purposed to deal with that 
state of things has been inoperative and 
ineffective, and has not stopped the in- 
justice of which the tenants of Ireland 
complain. Another part of this Act which 
is of very great importance indeed, is 
Section 3—presumption in vapee of 
improvements. I think the House is 
convinced by the statement of my 
hon. Friend, if it requires to be con- 
vinced, that the Court is entitled to 
presume that the improvements made 
upon a holding have been made 
by the tenante. I think one of 
the clearest. proofs of that is the 
clause named after a Member of the 
Liberal Disunionist Party, or the 
‘ feneage Clause,” by which English- 





managed estates were, under certain 
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circumstances, excluded from the bene- 
fits of the Acts of 1881. How many 
cases of that kind have arisen? I 
would like some information on this 
point from the Solicitor General for 
Ireland. There have been very few 
cases, showing that the presumption 
that the improvements have been made 
by the tenants is not a presumption 
alone founded on our arguments and 
assertions, but borne out 7 the opera- 
tion of the Act during the last nine 
years. Earl Cowper’s opinion has been 
referred to by my right hon. Friend. 
The noble Lord’s statement was that 
the average rent of arable land in Ire- 
land was about Ils. 6d. per acre, and 
that 63d of that 11s. 6d. represented 
the landlords’ expenditure. I should 
like to know how the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, who will probably speak in 
the course of this Debate, will get over 
the statement of Earl Cowper, whom 
you could hardly accuse of undue 
sympathy with the tenants of Ire- 
land. Earl Cowper has been Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland; he has acquired 
a large and wide knowledge of the land 
question, and his statement is one that 
must be founded on the best possible 
information, and therefore we are 
entitled to receive it as a final state- 
ment on the point. This presumption 
as to improvements made by the tenants 
has received remarkable confirmation 
on an estate in the county of Cork, in 
the Division which my hon. Friend the 
Member for North East Cork (Mr. W. 
O’Brien) at the present moment repre- 
sents in duraace vile. On the Kinge- 
town Estate, before the Sub-Commis- 
sioners—two of whom at least had been 
unfairly chosen by the Land Commis- 
sion—Mr. Webber, the proprietor, ac- 
knowledged, in cross-examination by 
my hon. Friend the Member for the 
a of Cork (Mr. T. M. Healy), that it 
had not been the practice for 40 years 
back on that estate to contribute one 
penny towards the improvement of the 
tenants’ holdings, although it had been 
the custom to do so formerly. Under 
the able management of the case by my 
hon. Friend, it was proved that a large 
amount of improvements had been 
made; and yet when the decisions of 
the Land Commissioners came to be 
published we found that they had fixed 
the rents upon the improvements which 
had been proved to be the property of 
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the tenants. There cannot be a doubt 
that in that case the rents fixed were 
unfair and unjust, and therefore I say 
that Clause 3 of this Bill is absolutely 
necessary in order to carry into effect 
the intention of the Legislature in 1881. 
Clause 10 enacts that a stay of pro- 
ceedings in connection with arrears 
shall be made by the Court. I think 
that is one of the most important pro- 
visions of this Bill. It is a clause to 
which we ask the particular attention 
of the Government, as it is one which in 
my opinion will test the genuineness 
and bona fides of the statements of right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. I regret, 
therefore, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) Srnec Fre thought 
it right to turn his back upon the dis- 
cussion of this Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in this House and on public 
platforms has said that the evictions 
in Ireland have been utilized by the 
Nationalist Party as stage tricks. Clause 
10 of this Bill, if it passes, will do away 
entirely with any chance of makin 
capital out of these unfortunate an 
harrowing scenes. Ninety-nine-hund- 
redths of these evictions taking place 
in Ireland at the present time are due, 
unfortunately, to this question of the 
accumulation of arrears. Only two days 
ago I saw in a certain paper a report of 
a casein which there was a process 
against a Mr. John Driscoll for one half- 
year’s rent, which was only just due. 
The valuation of the holding was £53 
and the rent £80. Mr. Driscoll had 
served an originating notice a year and 
a-half previously, but had been unable 
to get his case heard before the landlord 
took out the process against him. If he 
is unable to pay he will, of course, be 
ejected in due course, notwithstanding 
the fact that he has taken measures to 
get a fair rent fixed. In my own ¢con- 
stituency there is a case of still greater 
hardship. The landlord’s name is 
Clancy and the tenant’s name Sullivan. 
The farm is near Kanturk. The rent 
is £160 and the valuation less than half 
that amount. Sullivan served an ori- 
inating notice a year and a-half ago. 
e owed one year’s rent a few months 
ago, and though he offered a large por- 
tion of it to the landlord, the latter was 
inexorable, and demanded the full rent 
and costs. This the man could not pay, 
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and all his cattle were seized. £126 was 
realized by the sale, and will the House 
believe that for a small balance the ten- 
ant’s interest in his lease was sold to his 
landlord for £35? The tenant is in 
consequence completely broken, his 
interest in his farm is gone, and his 
foe om has passed into the hands of 

is landlord, and all for one year’s rent 
at more than double the valuation. 
That case illustrates the necessity for 
this clause. If the clause had been law, 
that man when he served the originating 
notice would have been able to obtain 
a stay of proceedings. We are told 
that there is an Arrears Clause in the 
Act of 1887. So there is, but, like many 
other Clauses in Acts dealing with 
Ireland, it has been utterly inoperative. 
A County Court Judge well known for his 
impartiality—Judge Waters—| Minis- 
terval cheers|. I suppose no County 
Court Judge who does not increase 
sentences on appeal or deliver violent 
harangues on the condition of the 
country is supposed to be impartial by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. Well, hon. 
Gentlemen will hardly dispute the legal 
knowledge of Judge Waters if they deny 
his impartiality. Speaking at Dungarvan 
on this matter recently, he said— 


‘**T do not believe there is any one on earth 
that understands the 30th Section. There are 
ae decisions upon it, and there was a 
decision the other day in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench that makes utter rank nonsense of the 
Section.” 

I have never been able to understand, 
and I believe it would pass the art 
of even an occupant of the Front Treasury 
Bench to explain, why it is that this 
question of arrears has not been dealt 
with for the Irish tenants as for the 
Scotch crofters. This question of arrears 
is a burning question. It is a question 
that at the present moment is produc- 
tive of more disturbance in Ireland 
than possibly any other cause 
that could be named. One advan- 
tage would be obtained even by 
landlords from the clause, as it would 

ive them a chance of honestly recover- 
ing a portion of the arrears. This 
House may pass Coercion Acts, but the 
bulk of the arrears in Ireland is practi- 
cally as irrecoverable as if it had been 
thrown into the Atlantic. This fact 
would be recognized by every man who 
is not so utterly steeped in stupidity 


as the average Irish landlords are. | 
| 
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Thisis a matter which, if the House is 
in earnest in dealing with the Irish 
Land Question, will at once receive itscon- 
sideration. The right hoa.Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary (Mr. A.J. Balfour) has 
said somewhere that the Irish tenant is 
the spoilt child of the Legislature. If 
so, Sir, he has been handed over to a 
cruel step-father at a very early age. 
What, I ask, is the use of giving bene- 
fits to the Irish tenants with one hand 
if you take them away with the other? 
If you pass this Bill it will do much to 
relieve the tenants in Ireland, and it is 
because we believe that it will do much 
towards restoring social order and 
peace in Ireland that we, on these 
Benches, bring forward this measure in 
the knowledge that it will not be unjust 
to the landlords, and that it will give 
the merest justice to the tenants them- 
selves. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.): I 
rise to propose that this ‘‘ Bill be read 
a second time on this day six months.” 
I think that the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Flynn), before referring to the 
absence of the Chief Secretary. might 
have looked at the condition of his own 
Benches. The mover of the Bill main- 
tained that the measure is of the greatest 
importance to the tenantry of Ireland, 
and yet five-sixths of the Party are absent 
from the House, including the Leader. 
The hon. Member for South Armagh 
(Mr. A. Blane) last year moved a pre- 
cisely similar Bill, and admitted that if 
it became law it would not satisfy the 
Party opposite. I now understand the 
hon. Gentleman who moved this Bill to 
say that a measure which upsets the 
settlement made in 1881, which stirs up 
the arrangements of the Land Act of 
that year, with regard to the condition 
of the tenants, the principle of improve- 
ment, and the question of arrears is not 
a large and comprehensive Bill. That 
shows how utterly futile it is for this 
House to enter into the consideration of 
measures brought forward with regard 
to land in Ireland by hon. Members 
opposite, unless they produce a Bill 
embodying what they really want— 
namely, the abolition of all rent. They 
prefer to nibble at it by degrees. In- 
stead of introducing a Bill like the 
present one, it would be more honest 
and straightforward of them to propose 
that rent should at once be abolished. 
That is their main object and policy ; 
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and if they can the House to 
to the princi va Fa prevent Bill, they 
will be found next year bringing ci 
a Bill that will go much further. When 
the country understands the principle on 
which these hon. Members are proceed- 
ing it will have nothing to do with them, 
because they are seeking to carry out 
what is really an attack on all property. 
Hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
opposite contend that the Land Acts of 
1881 and 1887 have proved to be 
failures. I assert, on the contrary, that 
the intention of the Legislature in pass- 
ing those Acts has been carried out, and 
that they have been successful in con- 
ferring on the tenants the benefits which 
it was meant they should receive. Nearly 
one-half of the occupying tenants of 
Ireland have taken, or are taking, ad- 
vantage of the provisions of the Act of 
1881. And what has been the result? 
The average general reduction of rent 
over the whole of Ireland during the 
ast seven years only amounts to 19:7. 
here are 97,000 cases in which tenants 
have of their own free will entered into 
agreements with their landlords without 
the intervention of the Court, and in 
those cases the tenants have agreed to 
pay rents, the reduction upon which is 
3 per cent less than that effected by the 
Commissioners. Moreover, the Reports 
which have been laid before the Seam 
as to the rents fixed from the very 
commencement up to the present time 
show that the Commissioners have 
always dealt effectively with cases of 
over-renting where they have occurred. 
The Irish tenants are able to take 
care of themselves, and they would not 
consent to reductions of only 16 per cent, 
unless they were fair and adequate, 


when large reductions were being given 


in other cases by the Courts. If the 
action of the Land Commission had been 
inadequate in the case of yearly tenants, 
leaseholders would not have been eager 
to go before the same tribunal, but, 
directly certain classes of them get the 
opportunity, they do so in large numbers. 
Up to August, 1888, the reported redue- 
tions granted to leaseholders averaged 
29°6 per cent in the Commission Courts, 
and 33°1 per cent in the Civil Bill Courts. 
At the same time the rents of yearly 
tenants were reduced by 28°3 per cent 
in the Commission Courts, and by 27°8 
per cent in the Civil Bill Courts. These 
figures show that the rents reserved in 
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leases are not generally so extortionate 
as they have on represented to be, 
although there are eases of over-renting, 
A Report of 259 cases in the county of 
Cork shows that the Land Commission 
have done their duty and have ade- 
uately and successfully grappled with 
the question of over-renting. In 13 
cases the reductions were less than 20 
per cent; in 113 cases more than 20 per 
cent; in 91, more than 30 per cent; in 
40, more than 40 per cent; the highest 
reaching 65°7 per cent. The figures 
show that the Land Commissioners are 
always ready to deal with over-renting 
when it is brought to their notice, but 
that at the same time they recognize 
it as an exception and not as a gen 
rule. It is also clear that it is the 
practice of the Commissioners to deal in 
a thoroughly effective manner with all 
tenants’ improvements. Inthe amended 
form of sehedule the improvements must 
be stated in detail, and the detailed 
statement must be verified by inspec- 
tion. I have attended Sub-Commission 
Courts when the alleged tenants’ im- 
provements vanished when an attempt 
was made to inspect them. I have 
heard a tenant swear that he has spent 
£30 an acre in improvements, and yet 
declare that while he had been making 
them the value of the farm had been 
deteriorated by 25 per cent. Specific 
evidence has been given as to drains, 
and yet nothing could be discovered 
when the Committees went to the farm 
but the trap said to be at the end of a 
drain. In my province the landlords 
have never been hostile to the tenants 
getting the full benefit of their improve- 
ments ; and although a few discontented 
tenants formed an association and held 
meetings, they failed to return their can- 
didate to Parliament. That the judicial 
rents have been satisfactory to the 
tenants is shown by the prices 
id by tenant farmers for tenants’ 
interests. I have from time to time made 
extracts from the newspapers referring 
to such cases during the last few months. 
I do not contend that I havea complete 
list, but I have since last October been 
able to collect 87 cases in which tenant 
farmers have purchased tenants’ interest. 
These 37 cases are taken from 15 fairly 
representative counties in different parts 
of Ireland. These counties are—Antrim, 
Armagh, Clare, Cork, Donegal, Down, 
Fermanagh, Kerry, Limerick, Longford, 
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Monaghan, Queen’s County, Tipperary, 
Tyrone, and Wexford. The aggregate 
acreage of the 37 cases is 1,142; the 

gregate purchase money £13,199, 
which gives an average of £11 per acre, 
the prices ranging from £5 up to £82. 
In one remarkable case in Donegal 
the tenant’s interest sold for twice what 
it brought in} the open market fifteen 

ears ago, when the rental was £3 more. 

he value of the tenant’s interest had 
risen from £205 to £400. Now, I object 
to legislation on arrears, not because it 
will be injurious to landlords, who I do 
not believe will recover any material 
portion of existing arrears, but from the 
point of view of the tenants who have 
paid their‘rent—some nine-tenths in the 
county in which I live. The hon. 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell), who takes a different view on 
this question to me, knows perfectly 
well that his action was not at all 

pular among the tenant-farmers of 

'yrone. The proposal really is to re- 
lieve tenants who have made no effort 
to pay their rents from burdens which 
others have successfully borne. The 
County Oourt Judges have ample power 
to deal with arrears when they are 
brought before them by notices of eject- 
ment. The results of the last Arrears 
Act are not such as to encourage Par- 
liament to pass another. The vast 
majority of men now in arrears are 
the same men who were relieved 
of their arrears in 1883 and had 
mever paid any rent since. They 
have been utterly demoralized by that 
Act. I have never accused the Irish 
tenants at large of a desire to evade 
their liabilities to their landlords, 
although that accusation has been put 
into my mouth by hon. Members oppo- 
site ; but I have said, and I repeat now, 
that there is a class of tenants in Ire- 
land who desire to evade their liabilities 
not only to their landlords, but;to every- 
body else. The existing law gives 
power to the Courts to deal adequately 
and fully with the question of arrears. 
There have come before the County 
Courts since August 1887 and up to 
1888, 18,299 objectional decrees. Only 
3,000 tenants out of the 18,000 were 
able to satisfy the Judges that the 
arrears had not arisen from their own 
default, or that there was reasonable 
ground for granting an extension of 
time for payment. The hon. Member 
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(Mr. Orilly) referred to the case of 
Donovan, and read an extract from the 
Daily News, That extract, like most state-. 
ments relating to Ireland which appear 
in the Daily News, was inaccurate, and 
I am not surprised at that, considering 
that that paper’s Irish correspondent is 
a man on the staff of the Fresman’s 
Journal. Surely the hon. Member could 
not have been present when his right 
hon Friend the Chief Secretary informed. 
the House what the real facts of that 
case were, stating that Donovan was 
one of the healthiest and strongest men 
of his age in the county, and was not. 
known to be confined to his bed except 
on the eve of an eviction. 

Mr. CRILLY: I based my statement 
on a telegram from Father Hill, who. 
said that on the day of the eviction he 
had administered to Donovan the sacra- 
ment for the dying. 

Mr. MACART : I do not ques- 
tion the bona fides of the hon. Member ;. 
but I believe he has been misled. 
believe all the statements made by hon. 
Members opposite with regard to bru- 
tality at evictions are as devoid of 
foundation as that made with regard to 
the case of Donovan. The hon. Mem- 
ber also referred to the case in Down— 
and a more unfortunate case he could 
hardly have brought forward—in which 
the tenant has not paid any rent for five 
years. It is evident that that is one of 
those cases to which I have referred, of 
a man relieved of arrears in 1883, and 
never having paid any rent since. If 
that man could have satisfied the County 
Court Judge that his inability to pay 
rent did not arise from his own fault, he 
would have got terms as to the payment 
of the arrears. Then the hon. Neasber 
for North Mayo denounced the land- 
lords, and based his denunciation on the: 
evictions which, he said, were going on 
day byday. There is so much exaggera- 
tion on the question of evictions that I 
think I am entitled to ask the House to 
go intc the exact figures. The number 
of tenancies determined in the June 
quarter, 1888, by notice of ejectment 
was 3,270, and by other ore 338, 
making a total of 3,608. The ejectment 
notices would run out in the December 
quarter, 1888. In that quarter, how- 
ever, there were only 251 evictions, or 
about one eviction for every 14 eject- 
ment notices. In nine cases out of ten 
the landlords had been forced to serve 
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ejectment notices in order to get payment 
of rent. The total number of tenancies 
determined in 1888 was 11,821, while 
the total number of evictions was 773, 
or one eviction for every 15 tenancies 
determined ; or, to take it another way, 
only one eviction in every 650 tenants in 
the whole of Ireland. Noone can, in 
the face of these figures, contend that 
the accusations of hon. Members oppo- 
site are in the slightest degree accu- 


rate. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the hon. Mem- 
ber give figures showing the number 
who, after being restored as caretakers, 
were expelled on summary order of the 
magistrates ? 

r. MACARTNEY: The figures I 
have given cover every case of eviction, 
and include all persons turned out of 
their homes. The hon. Member shakes 
his head, but it is so, Upon these 
grounds I ask the House to agree with 
me that they have not had sufficient in- 
formation to justify them in assenting 
to the Second Reading of this Bill. 
Hon. Members opposite have not proved 
that the Land Acts of 1881 and 1887 
have failed in their objects. The only 
other reasons for passing the Bill would 
be that there is great agricultural dis- 
tress ; but hon. Members who know the 
condition of Ireland judiciously leave 
that on one side. They know the con- 
dition of agriculture in Ireland is 
remarkably prosperous at the present 
time. The agricultural statistics of 
Ireland show an increase in the acreage 
in 1888 as compared with 1887, under 
wheat, barley, and rye of 43,760 acres, 
and a diminution on the oat crop of 
34,197 acres, showing, therefore, a net 
increase in the acreage under cereals in 
1888 over 1887 of 9,563 acres. But 
while there is a decrease in the acreage 
under oats, there is an increase in 
the yield, which is 2,500,000 cwt., 
that being above the average of 
the crop of the last ten years. 
Then take another crop— potatoes. 
Though there has been a decrease in 
the gross produce, that decrease is very, 
very small as compared with the average 
over ten years—only ‘04 percent. There 
has been an increase in the yield of 
turnips, mangold wurtzels, flax, and 
hay over the average of the last 10 
years. There is very considerable evi- 
dence of increase in the prosperity of 
the country. Many hon. Members may 
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not have had the opportunity of ob- 
serving that the heads of three of the 
largest trading concerns in Ireland, 
addressing their shareholders, have ad- 
mitted the improving signs in trade, 
and have attributed this to the increase- 
in agricultural rope, among other 
causes. One of the leading makers of 
icultural implements in the North of 
ngland, at Gainsboro’, has stated that: 
his travellers have returned from Ire- 
land with more orders during the last. 
three months than in his whole Irish 
business for the previous five years. No 
hon. Member on the other side, not even. 
the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Pin- 
kerton), who attempts to set up as an 
authority on agricultural matters, will 
deny that agriculture is in a much more- 
cheerful, much more promising condi- 
tion. That cannot possibly be contra- 
dicted ; it must be admitted by anyone 
who reads the detailed Reports supplied. 
to Parliament from the Agricultural 
Department. I admit there is one crop 
in the Southern part of Ireland—an: 
important crop, but, fortunately, not so 
important as it was 30 or 40 years ago— 
in some parts of the West of Ireland, 
in one county in Leinster, and in one 
county of Munster the potato crop has 
been deficient. 

An hon. Mzmser: Donegal. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Yes, in parts of’ 
Donegal and in parts of Connaught. In 
some parts the potato crop has been 
deficient. Hon. Gentlemen who look at 
the Returns will see that the deficiency 
is only in some parts of Donegal that 
those who are responsible for the Reports. 
admit that the crop has been deficient 
tothe extent of 50 per cent. I have- 
rather wearied the House, I am afraid, 
with these details, but I am sure the 
House will understand these details were 
necessary to meet the arguments urged 
by the hon. Gentleman opposite. I may 
abstain from dwelling on the vague 
declamations and accusations against 
Irish landlords and those who are in any: 
way remotely connected with Irish land-. 
lords with which the House is perfectly 
familiar. I submit no basis has been 
shown on which to proceed for dis- 
turbing the relations that now exist 
between landlords and tenantsin Ireland, 
and for upsetting well-considered 
measures dealing with the land which. 
have been acted upon for the last seven. 
or eight years. 
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_ Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
‘Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day six months.”—(Mr. Macartney.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
“now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. PINKERTON (Galway): I 
‘have no reason to complain of the man- 
ner in which the hon. Member has moved 
the rejection of the Bill. Ifthe mantle 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
North Armagh has fallen upon the hon. 
Member, I must admit he wears it with 
more dignity, and I congratulate him 
upon having the good taste to dispense 
‘with the cap and bells. In opening his 
‘speech the hon. Member for South 
Antrim alluded to the absence of Irish 
Members from these Benches, and I 
thought the remark came with very bad 
‘taste from him, looking at the Benches 
opposite, where scarcely any of the 
‘Orange Party who are fond of posing as 
the friends of the tenants are to be found 
in their places. The hon. Member pro- 
tests strongly against what he calls our 
attempt to pull the Act of 1881 to 
pieces, forgetting that his own Party 
did that by the Legislation of 1887. 
Why, if they were satisfied with the 
settlement, did they pull the Act up by 
the roots to see if it was growing? 
The hon. Member says that half the 
tenants of Ireland have taken advantage 
of the protection of the Act, and that 
the results have shown that the Land 
‘Commissioners have discharged their 
duty fairly. Now, I do not want to say 
an offensive word against landlords 
individually. As a whole they have 
acted cruelly, but I also know that the 
men most to be pitied are the land- 
lords who have felt disposed to 
act fairly to their tenants, disposed 
to exact fair rents only, but who have 
been restrained by the influence of other 
landlords on the other side of the fence. 
I have always contended that if there is 
any class other than tenants who should 
advocate further land reforms, it is these 
landlords who are disposed to act 
honestly. As the Land Act is now ad- 
ministered, if a tenant enters the Court 
with a rack-rent he leaves the Court 
still rack-rented ; if he has a moderate 
rent he receives the same reduction as 
if it were a rack-rent. Settlements out 
of Court are forced upon the tenants by 
landlords, owing to the fact that there 
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are outstanding arrears, and these settle- 
ments prove conclusively that the Land 
Act is wrongly administered. The Sub- 
Commissioners have been able to strike 
a balance, but the rack-rented tenant 
remains rack-rented and the tenant 
under a moderate rent obtains a small 
reduction. With regard to another 
argument that has been brought for- 
ward, the hon. Member proved con- 
clusively to his own satisfaction that 
tenants were bound to regard the settle- 
ments out of Courtas satisfactory, because 
in Antrim there had been reductions of 
30 per cent and in Down of 38 per 
cent—— 

Mr. MACARTNEY: In some in- 
stances there were. 

Mr. PINKERTON: I am prepared 
to admit 30 per cent was obtained in 
some cases, but this reduction did not 
meet the necessities of the case. I am 
fully prepared to admit that the 
landlord thought that sufficient for 
the day was the evil thereof, and 
that we should have been satisfied with 
a less amount of reduction, but our 
objection is to the system by which the 
Land Act is put in force by men alto- 
gether ignorant of agricultural values. 
In this Return furnished to us we find 
ex-military officers, ex-land agents, and 
others appointed as Sub-Commissioners 
as qualified by their practical knowledge 
of the value of land; but I assure you 
that they are simply rack-rent land 
agents. How can you possibly ask 
tenant-farmers to place confidence in 
men of this description who are simply 
aap partisans? Here I find in the 
ist Colonel Magill appointed as having 
‘‘a practical acquaintance with the 
value of land!” Mr. M. P. Lynch, 
‘a barrister - at-law, practical farmer 
and land-agent!”’ Mr. John Headech 
‘landed proprietor and _ practical 
farmer;” Mr. Jerome Guiry, ‘‘ Justice 
of the Peace, landed proprietor 
and practical farmer;’” Mr. John 
Golding, ‘‘ practical farmer and land 
agent ;”’ ir. John Ounningham, 
‘‘practical farmer and land agent; ” 
Mr. Andrew Oonyer, ‘‘Justice of the 
Peace, landed proprietor and practical 
farmer;”’ Lieutenant - Colonel Bayly, 
“« Justice of the Peace and land agent; ” 
and further on we have the name of the 
brother-in-law of the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone to whom is attributed, 
‘‘practical acquaintance with the value of 
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land,” though itis, I believe, very limited 
indeed. I in La he acquired it from 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. 
T. W. Russell), who must have a very 
profound. knowledge of agricultural 
matters indeed. One thing the hon. 
Member for South Antrim mentioned in 
regard to tenants’ improvements: he 
said that tenants had in some cases 
made good their claim for such improve- 
ments. 

Mr. MAUARTNEY: I gave some 
exceptional cases. 

Mx. PINKERTON : He mentioned, I 
think, County Down. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: No; I men- 
tioned no such. 

Mr. PINKERTON : ThenI misheard 
the hon. Member. Three or four years 
ago, when visiting South Down, I saw 
Jand which was originally valued by the 
Governinent valuator at 1s. an acre; 
yet at that moment the landlord was 
exacting 30s, I saw how the farms 
had been carved out of the hill sides, 
and huge pyramids of stones collected 
6 feet in diameter, and a practical 
farmer estimated that the cost of the 
labour of reclamation would be repre- 
sented by £50 an acre. Although the 
Government valuation was Is. an acre, 
the landlord had the unblushing effron- 
tery to charge 30s. an acre! I ask 
hon. Members to point to any single in- 
stance in Ireland where landlords’ 
improvements have any existence, or 
where ls. has been expended to every 
£10 spent by the tenant ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I am sorry to 
interrupt the hon. Member, but it was, 
and is the custom, on many of the 
tenant right estates in the North of 
Ireland, for the landlord to give assist- 
ance in building the house, and in some 
cases it is the invariable custom for the 
landlord to find the slates. 

Mr. PINKERTON: I am deeply 
indebted to the hon. Member for 
reminding me of that fact. I have met 
with several cases of the kind, and I 
remember being in Court when a 
London Company had to meet an appli- 
cation for fixing fair rent. In every 
case where assistance was rendered, 
whether by supplying slates for the roof, 
by erecting a pump, or whatever it was, 
everything was duly entered in a book, 
and the tenant was charged with interest 
on the outlay. I have no doubt the 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
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Down can show a clear sheet so far as 
he is concerned ; he is one of the good 
landlords in Ireland, but as an honest 
man he should assist us in compelling 
other landlords to act in the same 
manner as he acts without compulsion. 
Further, the hon. Member for South 
Antrim said that in the North of Ireland 
no landlord refused to give his tenant 
the full benefit of his improvements. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Generally. There 
are exceptions. 

Mr. PINKERTON: Well, I have 
had the honour of holding under one 
who was reputed a good landlord, but 
I know that he recouped himself by 
trebling the rent at the end of the lease. 
I may regard that as a friendly recog- 
nition by the landlord of the value of 
improvements, but the effect is to stamp 
out all benefit from the improvement. 
The hon. Member for South Antrim 
twits us with having tenant associations 
with high sounding names, who meet 
and pass resolutions in a small room; 
but is the hon. Member aware that the 
Route Tenants’ Defence Association met 
a few days since in the Town Hall of 
Ballymoney? It was not a meeting 
in a small upper chamber, called an 
Orange Hall, where the assembled rag- 
men and stonemen of the district passed 
resolutions condemning the Irish ay 
and showing the people of Ulster how 
they were the salt of the earth. Iam 
indebted to the hon. Member for the 
information he supplied, that the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone is in bad 
odour with his constituents. 

Mz. MACARTNEY: I never said 
such a thing. 

Mr. PINKERTON: That he is un- 
popular on account of the action he has 
taken. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: No. I may be 
allowed to explain. I was speaking of 
arrears of rent. I said my hon. Friend - 
disagreed with me last year on the 

uestion ; and I was using the result of 
t disagreement as an argument that. 
his method of dealing with arrears is most. 
unpopular with the tenants who pay 
their rent. My hon. Friend knows that 
the view he holds is not popular among 
the tenant farmers he represents. 

Mr. PINKERTON: The Route 
Tenants’ Defence Association, at a 
meetingin the Town Hall at Ballymoney, 
passed a resolution with regard to state- 
ments that appeared in a published 
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letter of the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone. That resolution was as fol- 
lows :— 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Perhaps the 
hon. Member will say what the state- 
ments were ? 

Mr. PINKERTON : Yes, decidedly. 
The resolution was as follows:— 


“That in view of the circumstances of agri- 
culture within our own experience, and the 
expression of authoritative opinion throughout 
Ulster, we deem it ww to ae the 
following passage which a rsin a letter to 
the Tones, ion Mr. ig W Russell, Rk Se 
founded upon inadequate information, likely to 
mislead the public mind, and to frustrate the 
claims of the farmers to immediate and com- 
plete redress of their hardships.” 


Then follows the passage from the 
letter— 


“ As to agriculture, the admirable Returns of 
the Registrar General enable us to estimate 
the sitration in this respect with something 
approaching accuracy. No doubt in some 
parts of the country-—and these, unfortu- 
nately, the poorest—the potato crop has been a 
failure, amounting in some districts to less 
than half an average. But, taken as a whole, 
the crops have been more than average, 
and prices, especially of cattle, have been very 
good. Both in yield and prices the farmers 
were better off last year than they have been 
for many years.” 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I stand by 
every word of that. 

Mr. PINKERTON: Yes, I know 
the hon. Member is prepared to stand 
by anything; but here is the criticism 
of men of Ulster who are in sympathy 
with the present Government, but who 
are not in sympathy with a man who 
acts as dishonest traveller for the land- 
lord party. The resolution then pro- 
coeds— 


“In contravention of the foregoing state- 
ment, we affirm that the failure in potatoes 
has not been confined to the poorest districts of 
the country ; that the crops, asa whole, have 
not been above, but below the average; that 
prices for them have not been very good ; and 
that in yield and prices the farmers were not 
better off last year than in many previous years. 
In many cases the conditions are worse. It is 
admitted, however, that an increase has arisen 
in the price of store and milch cattle; but the 
increase is in one department only, and does 
not largely affect the circumstances of the 
small farming community. Taking into account 
the position which Mr. Russell occupies as the 
representative of an agricultural constituency, 
we trust he will be more careful in future to 
os a true representation of farming affairs in 

reland. We desire, further, to state that, so 
far as we have examined the Returns of the 
Registrar General, they do not confirm the view 
which Mr. Russell has taken of the agricultural 
tuation.” 
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Mr. MACARTNEY: May I ask the 
hon. Member, are there any facts alleged 
in support of this statement by the 
Farmers’ Association ? 

Mr. PINKERTON: Yes; I will 
come to that in due time. I hold that 
the methods of preparing these official 
returns are pee I hold that 
any hotel proprietor is likely to be mis- 
led in agricultural matters, and men 
who have practical acquaintance with 
these matters know how erroneous the 
reports may be. As an example of how 
official averages are made out, let me 
mention the method. Men are sent to 
different market towns, and they note, 
say, the highest price paid for oats, for- 
getting that it may be only one sample 
that has fetched that. price, and that 
there may be a hundred others that only 
realize the lowest price. Similarly, in 
the butter markets they quote the high- 
est price for a package of butter, and in 
the same way lose sight of the great 
proportion of samples that fetch the 
lowest price. We know as a fact. 
that there is a considerable quantity 
of inferior butter sold, and yet the 
official average is arrived at by taking 
the highest and the lowest quotations. 
So men are sent to local markets to 
ascertain the price of cattle, and the 
same account holds good. I have watched 
the men taking the returns ; they go 
from one corner to another; in one they 
find a yearling reaches £10, in another 
they find the average £4, and so they 
return the average as £7, whereas there 
may be hundreds sold at £5 and only 
five or 10 at the highest rates. In re- 
gard to these Official Returns perhaps the 
hon. Member for South Antrim is not 
aware that the Liberal Unionist Associa- 
tion at Coleraine has prepared Resolu- 
tions in regard to these Officia! Returns, 
which I understand are to be submitted 
for consideration on Saturday, eondemn- 
ing these Returns in unmeasured terms. 
Now in reference to the administration 
of the Act of 1887. We are prepared to 
prove that the Commissioners have 
exceeded their authority by increasing 
rents, and unreasonably, in my opinion. 
I think Judge O’Hagan has correctly 
interpreted the Act, and that the in- 
creases by the Commissioners have been 
unjustand unreasonable. The words of 
the Act are to say what alteration, if 
any, ought justifiably to be made. I 
hold it is an unjustifiable thing to in 
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crease @ rent because prices happen to 
be a little higher owing to failure of 
crops in other districts. As a practical 
farmer I can assure you that over a con- 
siderable portion of Ireland, so far from 
the potato crop being up to the average, 
the yield has been a third of that in the 
previous year. 

An hon. Memser: There were three 
crops in 1887. 

Mr. PINKERTON: The past year 
has to many agricultural tenants been 
the most disastrous since 1879. The 
hay crop was almost a complete failure, 
and so was the yield of oats; the in- 
creased quantity of straw was a poor 
compensation. Yet, in the face of these 
exceptional circumstances, the Land 
Commissioners have increased rents— 
and justify their action by the Act of 
1887. I am perfectly welll aware that 
the price of grazing cattle has increased 
considerably, but the benefit of that is 
limited. What benefit is it to men 
compelled to sell cattle to pay their 
rackrents in June and July? The 
graziers of Ireland have undoubtedly 
benefited, but I predict that owing to 
the present price of store stock they 
will lose, to a great extent, the benefit 
they derived last year. In the face of 
a most disastrous year, and a most in- 
clement season, how the Commissioners 
can justify their action passes my com- 
prehension. Suppose an epidemic of 
rinderpest were to break out among the 
cattle in Ireland and destroy two-thirds 
of them, would it be fair to base rents 
upon the increased price that would be 
pS upon the remainder? Would that 

e an equitable readjustment of rents? 
The fact is this—it is simply an arn, 
to play into the hands of the land- 
lords by the Commissioners, out of all 
sympathy with the tenants. It is 
not surprising there should be agitation 
in Ireland, and I may tell you that 
agitation will not be confined to the 
South and West. You have done much 
to help the national sentiment in 
Teetanide by the way in which you have 
handicapped Judges and administered 
the Act. There has been a decided 
attempt to coerce Sub-Commissioners, 
and they know their tenure of office 
depends on the way they increase rents. 
I suppose the hon. Gentleman knows 
of the visitations passed by a number 
of Protestant tenants in Down and 
Tyrone expressing their disgust at the 
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administration of the Act, and s - 
ing that they might, if an pitti in 
of the Act was not passed, be reluctantly 
compelled to join the Home Rule 
party? 

Mz. T. W. RUSSELL: I rise to order. 
This statement has reference to some- 
thing that took place in my own con- 
stituency. Instead of saying this, they 
absolutely declared—— 

*Mre. DEPUTY-SPEAKER: Order, 
order. A correction of a statement of 
fact is not a point of order. Itis a 
very common error hon. Members fall 
into. 

Mr. PINKERTON: No doubt the 
wish is father to the thought, and the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone has no 
desire that Home Rule principles should 
spread in the division, but in spite of 
this desire the tenants are becoming 
tired of a man who attempts to blow 
hot and blow cold, who is the tenant’s 
friend in Ulster, and stands by the 
landlord’s side on English platforms, 
who is an advocate of Temperance prin- 
ciples in Ireland, but the paid apostle of 
beer in England. As to sales of tenant 
right, the hon. Member for South Antrim 
must be aware that all the cases he 
quoted were exceptional cases, or due 
to the fact that men, having made money 
in America, Australia, or elsewhere, had 
a special object in view. 

rn. MACARTNEY: I do not want 
to interrupt the hon. Member, but in 
everyone of the cases I quoted the pur- 
chase was made by tenants in occu- 
pation of adjoining land. I can give 
full particulars of names. 

Mr. PINKERTON: My experience 
of the purchase of tenant right is pro- 
bably as extensive as that of the hon. 
Member. I know many cases in which 
men were willing enough to pay excep- 
tional prices, and often with the assist- 
ance of friends. I have no intention of 
hat ng, hae purchases. With regard 
to what has been said as to the unfair- 
ness in the way of dealing with arrears 
to tenants who have strained every 
nerve to pay their rents, and therefore 
are not on the same footing with those 
in arrear, I say that power should be 
given to the County Court Judge to de- 
termine whether the arrears of rent 
were owing to the fact that the tenant 
had been rackrented in the past and 
the tenant’s energies cramped by the 
piling up of a load of arrears, numb- 
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his arm and weakening his 
rts. It is a common thing in 
the North for landlords to give reduc- 
tions; but these are well understood to 
be conditional upon the tenant’s obe- 
dience to the wishes of the landlord; but 
if the tenant is foolish enough to assert 
his independence and take hostile action, 
then these reductions are added together 
and brought up against him. [ ‘No, 
rh I can give chapter and verse for 
it. I know of a case in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Ballymoney where 
the landlord gave £10 and £20 reduc- 
tions, on condition that the tenant 
signed an agreement to take a judicial 
rent and not go into Court ; and I know 
of a case where, the tenant having re- 
fused to do this, a claim of £100 for 
arrears was made by means of adding 
up the £10 annual reductions for ten 
years. The hon. Member may express 
his satisfaction with settlements out of 
Court as evidence that landlords are 
repared to act fairly to their tenants, 
Fac all I can say is that tenants hold a 
very different opinion. And now, in 
regard to the number of evictions. I 
do not know whether the hon. Member 
is an Antrim landlord, but, at any rate, 
he is an Antrim Representative. We 
know that in the North of Ireland there 
are several ways of turning a tenant 
out without having recourse to the Court. 
If a tenant is unable to meet his rack 
rent as well as the just claims of his credi- 
tors, he does not wait until he is evicted: 
he attempts to sell his interest and 
such is the strong land-hunger amon 
the people that there are those found 
to step into his shoes and pay for the 
privilege of paying a rack-rent. It 
may be from a desire to consolidate his 
holdings, to square his farm, the 
arrangement is made; but in any case 
the tenant who sells his rights dis- 
appears, goes abroad, and his case 
never appears in the papers; but it 
may be just as much a case of gross 
injustice as if he were dispossessed by 
the strong arm of the law. There are 
hundreds of cases in which men have 
been robbed of just claims for improve- 
ments, owing to the fact of their means 
being exhausted by the rack-rents im- 
pos upon them. I could point to 
undreds of cases where tenant right 
has been sold at a nominal rate, owing 
to the fact that tenants, having been 
rack-rented, could not bring forward 
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their claims, and they are obliged to 
take what they can get from men who, 
having more money than sense, pay ap 
exceptional rent for holdings. The hon. 
Member was, no doubt, right in giving 
the number of evictions through the 
actions of superior Courts; but we have 
no record of the number of tenants 
turned out by the action of Superior 
Courts. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: The statement 
I made combined all evictions, no matter 
by what process. 

Mr. PINKERTON: And the hon. 
Member went on to quote the opinion 
of three leading firms as to agricultural 
prospects; he traced the sale of a few 
more yards of calico by Sir J. Arnott, or 
the increase of sales by travellers of an 
English firm to returning Irish pros- 

erity; but I challenge the hon. 

ember to go to any division in the 
North of Ireland—to go even to the 
Orange Hall at Ballymoney, and call a. 
meeting of tenant farmers, and he will 
not find ten Conservative farmers rise to 
support the view he has propounded to- 
day. He has thrown it in my teeth 
that I was unsuccessful in my attempt 
to get returned for County Antrim. 
did not succeed, but I certainly made a 
better fight than did some of his friends: 
in other divisions. I did not occupy a 
discreditable position, and if my purse 
had been longer, possibly I might have: 
been returned. ‘Undoubtedly Conserva- 
tism in the North of Ireland hankers 
after the man with the long purse as a 
Constitution al representative. In conclu- 
sion, I would appeal to hon. Members 
who represent Northern constituencies. 
to examine the circumstances for them- 
selves, to see the state of agriculture, 
to see the position of the tenants, and not 
to be led astray by official Returns and 
statements put forward in the landlord 
interest. Go to the North of Ireland, 
go to the centre of law and order and 
call an open meeting of the people, and 
I am prepared to become a Liberal 
Unionist if you can bring 40 farmers 
from County Antrim to justify the posi- 
tion the hon. Member has taken up. 
*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): I listened with attention to 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down, and I waited with 
some interest for the time when he 
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‘visions of the Bill we are now dis- 
cussing, and show its relation to 
the topics he was bringing under the 
notice of the House; but that period 
did not arrive. The hon. Gentleman 
who moved the Second Reading of the 
Bill has, however, stated fully and 
clearly to the House the reasons 
for which he asks us to accept the 
Second Reading of the Bill. At the 
outset of his remarks he reminded 
us that a measure such as this 
had been repeatedly rejected by the 
House, and he went on to say that it 
‘was an explanatory Bill and one which 
carried out the spirit of the land legis- 
lation passed from 1870 to 1881. Wall, 
Sir, I desire to point out to the House 
that the statement of the hon. Member 
‘was absolutely correct. This Bill, or a 
Bill like it, has been often rejected by 
this House. And who has it been 
nejected by most often in this House? 
Why, by the authors of the legislation 
of 1870 and 1881, and they have re- 
jected it on the ground that so far from 
its en a Bill carrying out the objects 
of that legislation, it was subversive of 
its main principles; and by no hon. 
Member was that proposition more 
forcibly maintained than by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member forthe Bridgeton 
Division of Glasgow in 1884 when this 
subject was under discussion. Well, 
again, the hon. Member who introduced 
the Bill recommended it to the House 
because it would supply aplain definition 
of ‘‘improvements ’’ and ‘‘ predecessors 
dn title.” I believe it would; but we 
must go beyond that and see what, as a 
matter of justice and fair play, the 
“ practical effect of the very clear and un- 
mistakeable definition he seeks to import 
into the land legislation of Ireland would 
‘be. It has been said in former debates 
that the whole question as to tenants’ 
improvements is at this moment involved 
in very great difficulty and obscurity. 
Now, I admit that when the Acts of 
1870 and 1881 were passed there was 
some considerable difficulty in ascertain- 
ing the exact meaning of the term 
tenants’ improvements and the relation 
of the Acts to each other, but I cannot 
admit that after the decisions given 
under those Acts up to the present time 
the same difficulty, and doubt, and obscu- 
rity still remain; still less can I admit 
that, as a matter of fairness and justice, if 
they do remain they should be removed 
an the way suggested by the hon. Mem- 
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ber who moved the Second Reading of 
the Bill and his supporters. Attention 
has been called in this Debate to the de- 
cision in the case of “(Adams and 
Dunseath.” I am not going to inflict 
upon the House a disquisition upon that 
decision, nor am I going into any le 
discussion of the Bill, but I may say that 
I can quite understand how the hon. 
Member as a layman approaching that 
ease found himself in a considerable 
difficulty from the facts of the case. Yet, 
I do think that the main principles 
which have been conclusively established 
by that decision can be popularly stated, 
and can be separated from the compli- 
cated facts of the case and made perfectly 
intelligible; and that they are fair and 
just. What are the main principles of the 
decision? First of all, what was meant 
by the term improvements, under the 
Act of 1870 and the Act of 1881, as in- 
terpreted by the decision in the case of 
‘‘ Adams and Dunseath,” was not the 
improved letting value of the land in 
consequence of the improvement, but 
the improvement itself. That was a 
clear and fundamental principle, and 
that principle is directly assailed by this 
Bill. One of the main and most impor- 
tant points in the present Bill is to re- 
volutionize and subvert that principle, 
and to establish that the improvement 
which is to be the property of the tenant 
is the improved letting value of the 
holding. Now, just let us consider that 
question as a matter of justice and fair 
play. We have often heard the relation 
of landlord and tenant compared to a 
dual ownership. The landlord brings 
into this partnership, as it were, the 
land with its capacity for improvement, 
which varies infinitely in different cases, 
and the tenant brings—as I will assume 
for the sake of argument—his money 
and money’s worth to the improvement 
of the soil. As a matter of 1g 24 
and common sense, to whom, then, 
should the improved value belong? 
An hon. Memper: To the tenant.]} 
hon, Member opposite says to the 
tenant; I understand that to be his 
view, but that would be applying to 
dual ownership or partnership a prin- 
ciple which has never been applied 
to such a relation. In some excep- 
tional cases, I admit, the improvement 
should be entirely, or almost entirely, 
appropriated to the tenant, but in 
most cases that would be unjust on 
the partnership principle. The late 
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Mr. Butt, who will, I think, be ac- 
cepted as an authority by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, once gave an illustration 
on this point. He supposed the case of 
some rich land with an immense capa- 
city for improvement, but which hap- 
pened to be covered with water. A 
slight expenditure of money would drain 
the land, and it would then become 
worth £4 or £5 per acre. Was it to be 
said that the occupying tenant of that 
land, with its vast capacity of im- 
ant eg which was the property of the 
andlord, was to appropriate the entire 
improved value? at is an extreme 
ease. The improved value in any given 
instance might be due mainly or chiefly 
to the inherent capacity of the soil, or 
to the expenditure of capital and labour 
upon it. What the law now does is to 
remit all these questions to the adjudica- 
tion of the Court; but the present Bill says 
that, whether the improved value arises 
chiefly or mainly from the expenditure, 
or mainly and chiefly from the capacities 
of the soil, it shall belong absolutely to 
the tenant. Another principle in the 
Bill relates to the definition of the term 
‘‘ predecessor in title.”” On that subject, 
what was decided in the case of ‘‘ Adams 
and Dunseath ” was decided in favour of 
the tenant ; and it was this: Under the 
Act, of 1870 a technical and narrow con- 
struction has been put on the term pre- 
decessor in title ; and the Court decided 
that a more liberal construction should 
be given to the words in favour of the 
tenant under the Act of 1881. The 
interpretation -given to the term in 
“Adams and Dunseath”’ is fair and 
reasonable—namely, that if the tenant 
proves a succession in title, even though 
the title may be not the same, the require- 
ments of the Act are satisfied. But the 
present Bill providesthat ‘“‘ predecessor in 
title” shall be construed as predecessor 
in occupancy whenever it appears to the 
Court that the justice of the case so 
requires. Could anything be more absurd 
than to leave a question which ought, 
first of all, to be decided by the House 
as a matter of principle to the discre- 
tion of the Court in each particular 
case? The Bill seeks to introduce 
another a he on the subject of im- 
eee: efore the Act of 1870 the 

provements passed to the freehold ; 
but since the passing of that Act the 
question of presumption has become a 
vital question, and I submit that the 
amendment of the law then introduced 
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was a fair and reasonable protection to 
the tenant as regards that question ; 
while the clause in the present Bill would 
be grossly unfair to the landlord. The 
Act of 1870 gives presumption during @ 
period of 20 years, with certain safe- 
guards as to the improvements of the 
tenant. What does this Bill seek to 
effect? Itseeks to create a presumptive 
period extending to 50 years, and a 
period beyond which it would be 
impossible in most cases to adduce 
any positive evidence. A more unfair 
proposition could not be submitted 
to the consideration of the ‘House. 
Taking the propositions of the Bill 
together, they simply mean, in a naked 
form, the doctrine of prairie value. 
There are other provisions in this Bill 
and I do not wish in the slightest 
degree to minimize any of them. 
I certainly do not desire to minimize 
the importance of subjects which 
the hon. Gentleman who moved 
the Second Reading of the Bill has 
brought so fully and exhaustively before 
the House. The next question which 
was dealt with was the question of 
arrears. I do not think it can be 
seriously suggested that this is a Bill, 
which can be accepted as a settlement 
of the arrears question, nor do I think 
this is an occasion on which we should 
argue or dilate on the arrears question. 
The House and the country are in pos- 
session of the views of the Government 
on that subject, and I do not think it 
necessary, therefore, to argue the ques- 
tion now. This Bill is simply a pro- 
vision in respect of arrears applicable to 
tenants who make application to have a 
fair rent fixed. It would have no effect 
on the question of arrears on existing 
judicial rents. It is not a general Arrears 

ill, and it is supported by ar analogy 
which I think is a false one--namely,. 
the analogy of tho Crofters Act. What. 
was done in the Crofters Act was this : 
A large class of tenants were, for the 
first time, admitted to a Court. for the 

urpose of having a fair rent fixed. 

he true analogy is to be found in the 
Arrears Act of 1882, which followed 
the Land Act of 1881. It is urged 
that the Government may be asked 
to accept this provision because it is 
taken from the Crofters Act. But 
surely hon. Members will recognize the 
desirableness, first of all, of considering 
the circumstances in which that Act was 
passed, and then the totally different: 
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different state of circumstances which 
prevail in the present instance, in re- 
ard to which the Crofters Act cannot 
adduced as an authority. I admit 
the importance of the- question ef the 
long leaseholders. I have very great 
sympathy with them, and I am sure that 
every consideration will be given to any 
fair proposition brought forward on their 
behalf. But then, when a proposition 
is submitted to the House, we must see 
whether it is fair, just, and reasonable, 
and whether the particular proposition 
submitted is consistent with the general 
scheme of legislation of which it is 
offered to us as a part. What has 
been the course of legislation in 
regard to leaseholders? The framers 
of the Act of 1881 thought that 
the leaseholders might fairly be 
left to the contracts they had made; 
and the views of legislators for many 
years afterwards was in the same direc- 
tion. The special protection afforded by 
the Land Court was considered to be 
due to a different class of tenants: On 
what principle was the case of the lease- 
holders dealt with by the Act of 1887? 
On the basis of admitting leaseholders 
to the benefits of ordinary agricultural 
tenants. But, looking at the question; 
broadly, a line must be drawn between 
two widely different classes of lease- 
holders. There are the ordinary agri- 
cultural tenants who take leases which 
may fairly be described as agricultural 
leases ; there is another class, who may 
be described as land speculators, persons 
who take leases altogether outside the 
ordinary terms of a lease as a matter 
of speculation is the ownership of 
land. But this is a totally different 
kind of ownership, and the House is 
aware that when the Legislature 
admitted the leaseholders to the 
benefit of the fair rent clauses they 
treated them in the same way as the 
ordinary agricultural tenants, the vast 
majority of whom hold from year to 
year. This was done in a liberal spirit, 
and the Act of 1887 adopted a term far 
in excess of any term which could be 
fairly represented as that of an ordinary 
term of an agricultural lease. There is 
a topic which is always presented in dis- 
cussing this matter. It is said—‘‘ You 
may have a man with a 99 years’ lease, 


is it right, on account of a small 
matter which was not attended to at the 
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all this difference between the two. 
cases?’’. It is unfortunate, no doubt, 
that the distinction hasto be made. But 
unfortunate speculations may be made. 
in land as well as other things, and. 
I will ask the House to go with 
me to this extent—that we must in 
some way distinguish between lease- 
holders who may fairly be admitted to 
the benefit of the Act and those who may 
be described as investors, purchasers, or 
speculators in land. You must draw the 
line somewhere. The same observation 
would apply as to the hardship of dis- 
tinguishing between one case and 
another, no matter where you draw 
your line of demarcation. But the 
question for the House to consider is, 
has this distinction been fair and rea- 
sonably drawn in the Act of 1887, and 
are there sufficient reasons now sub- 
mitted by the promoters of this Bill to 
upset the settlement which the House 
then arrived at? I submit that no case 
has been made out for upsetting the 
settlement of 1887. The Bill next deals 
with the length of the judicial term; 
but, as very little argument has been 
addressed to the House on that point, I 
will not detain the House long with 
regard to it. I will merely state this— 
that the Bill presents this question in a 
very different form from the recom- 
mendation of the Cowper Commission. 
The Bill, if adopted as it now stands, 
would again throw into the Land Court 
a large number of Irish tenancies ; 
indeed, the agrarian question would be 
largely re-opened. Now, I do think, 
in these circumstances, that the House 
will ask for a strunger argument than 
has been adduced before it will in- 
volve the whole of Ireland in this 
turmoil and paralyse the business of 
the Land Court as a consequence of 
such legislation. With reference to 
the question of turbary, whick is 
another important matter, I would 
remind the House of how the case 
stands. As I understand it, when 
an application for the fixing of a fair 
rent comes before the Sub-Commission 
the question of turbary is gone into, 
and if the tenant has rights they are 
preserved. According to the Bill, a 
tenant might apply to the Court to grant 
him a right of turbary where, owing to 
the customary management of the estate, 
he has a reasonable expeetativa of con- 
tinuing in the enjoyment of any turbary. 
This cannot be regarded as either fair 
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or reasonable. Where a tenant has a 
right of turbary there is no necessity for 
the Court to grant him such right, and 
where he has no such right he ought not 
to get it merely because the landlord out 
of liberality has previously allowed 
him to enjoy the privilege. If the Bill 
were to become law it would prejudi- 
cially affect the good landlord, by con- 
verting into a legal obligation that 
which he had conceded as a matter of 
enerosity, whilst it would protect the 
egal rights of the bad landlord who 
had unreasonably refused the use of 
turbary to his tenants. The mere 
statement of the case will, I think, 
show that the proposal of the Bill is 
unfair and unjust in the extreme. A 
great deal has been said with regard 
to the case of ‘“‘ Adams v. Dunseath,” 
which decided that the enjoyment by 
the tenant of a holding with its im- 
provements, without an increase of rent, 
should be an element for consideration 
in the fixing of a fair rent. Is not that 
perfectly just? Where the improvable 
value of land is extremely great, and 
where, by a small expenditure of labour 
or money by the tenant, the letting value 
of the holding is very greatly increased, 
and where, after such increased letting 
value has been created, the landlord 


allows the tenant to continue upon; 


the holding at the old rent, ought 
not the forbearance of the landlord 
in not increasing such rent for a 
number of years to be taken into con- 
sideration, and regarded as in the 
nature of compensation allowed to the 
tenant for his improvements? If this 
were not the law the effect would be 
that the bad landlord, who has imme- 
diately increased his rent, would be 
placed in a much better position than 
the good landlord who has abstained 
from raising his rent. This would not 
be just. I do not seo in the Bill any- 
thing that can be regarded as a serious 
attempt to deal with the question of 
arrears, or anything that can be con- 
sidered as a successful attempt to deal 
with the question of long leaseholds. 
It only purposes to deal with long 
leaseholds, as I have endeavoured to 
show the House, on principles which are 
inconsistent with those which the House 
has adopted; and in re to all 
other matters of detail I would de- 
scribe the Bill as a review of the 
Trish Land Legislation of the 20 
years, with an endeavour carefully to 
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eliminate from previous Land Acts 
every reasonable provision for the 
tection of the just and fair rights of the 
landlord ; and on behalf of Her Majesty’s 
Government I must, therefore, state 
that they will feel bound to oppose it. 
*Mrz. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford) : 
The Bill before the House, as has been 
very properly stated by the Solicitor 
General for Ireland, consists of a num- 
ber of separate and important questions, 
each distinct from the other, and we 
cannot say-that there is any distinctive 
line of principle running through the 
whole of the Bill. The measure, how- 
ever, is one proposing to amend the 
Land Acts of 1881 and 1887, and I do 
not think that either those sitting on 
this Bench, or still less the Irish Mem- 
bers, can be considered as estopped from 
raising these questions. We are fully 
entitled to re-open certain of the 
matters dealt with in the Land Act 
of 1881, for the settlement effected 
by that Act has been altered in most 
respects on the initiative of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government by the Act of 1887. 
Many of the clauses of the Bill I have 
already voted for, in the shape of Amend- 
ments to the Act of 1887, and I shall, 
therefore, support the Bill, though with 
reservations as to parts of it. I cannot 
but think that the mode in which the 
Act of 1887 was passed through the 
House was a very unfortunate one. I 
fully recognize that the Act was a very 
inportant one, and has produced very 
great good to the tenants of Ire- 
land; but if the Irish Members had 
been consulted by the Government 
previous to its introduction or during 
its passing, I believe it might have been 
made a better measure, and might, 
possibly, have proved a settlement of 
the question. Whatever Amendments 
were made in the Bill were not made 
in deference to the remonstrances and the 
demands of the Irish Members, but in 
answer to the demands made by the 
Dissentient Liberals, and for the pur- 
pose of preventing a defeat of the Govern- 
ment. Now, one of the most important 
questions with which the present Bill 
heats is that relating to improvements 
of their holdings made by tenants. I 
think that nobody can read the Judgment 
in ‘* Adams v. Dunseath,” and compare 
it with the speeches made in this House 
when the Land Bill of 1881 was under 
discussion, and when the Amendment in- 
serted in the House of Lords came down 
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+o this House for consideration, and 
refuse to admit that the decision in 
‘¢ Adams v. Dunseath ” was directly op- 
osed to the intentions of this House. 
t is a fact which corroborates this state- 
ment that Lord Chancellor Law, who 
had been closely concerned in the passing 
of the Land Bill of 1881 through the 
House, dissented from the Judgment of 
the majority in that case, and was of 
opinion that the decision would necessi- 
tate amending the Act. Some Amend- 
ment of the law is clearly required in 
regard to that important point. I am 
not prepared, however, to say that the 
clauses dealing with it in the present 
Bill may not go somewhat too far, and 
they certainly will have to be very care- 
fully considered in Committee, if the 
Bill should reach that stage. There 
must be compromise between the Go- 
vernment and the persons mainly inte- 
rested—namely, the Representatives of 
the Irish tenants in this House, and I 
cannot but think that if the Government 
will go into Committee with the idea of 
coming to a final conclusion on the mat- 
ter, it will not be difficult for them to 
come to a satisfactory settlement. I 
agree with the Solicitor General for 
Ireland that the Bill as now drawn does 
not deal conclusively and effectually with 
the subject of arrears, because it only 
deals with arrears of judicial rents. That, 
however, is not a defect in principle, and 
can be cured in Committee. Ifthe Land 
Act of 1887 had been passed a year sooner, 
or if, when passed, it had dealt with 
arrears, the country would have been 
spared all those grievous troubles which 
have sprung up in Ireland since then. 
Almost every one of the prosecutions and 
convictions under the Coercion Act can 
be traced directly or indirectly to disputes 
between landlord and tenants resulting 
from evictions fornon-payment of arrears. 
I may illustrate that by referring to 
the case of the Vandeleur estate, the 
disputes with regard to which, I have 
heard with pleasure, are likely to be 
settled by arbitration. I must congra- 
tulate the hon. Member for Canterbury 
(Mr. Henniker Heaton), on having had 
the good fortune to induce the landlord 
to refer the matter to arbitration. The 
hon. Member has been more fortunate 
than I was. I had a long correspon- 
dence with the agent of the estate nearly 
@ year ago on this subject, and endea- 
voured in vain to induce him to 
to arbitration. If that course had then 
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been adopted, all the grievous troubles 
which have occurred in the interval 
would have been avoided. The main, if 
not the only, dispute which has arisen in 
that case is as to the arrears of rent 
which have grown up during the last 
three or four years. The Vandeleur 
case is after all only one of the man 
instances of disputes of the same kind. 
I believe I am right in saying there are 
something like 30 or 40 disputes similar 
to that on the Vandeleur estate, and 
what I have to suggest to the Chief 
Secretary is, whether it would not be 
wise in the interest of the peace of Ire- 
land, and with a view of bringing all 
these disputes to a conclusion to take the 
oa afforded by the introduction 
of this Bill to deal with the question of 
arrears. I am the more disposed to 
give the right hon. Gentleman this 
advice in consequence of the new policy 
which has been lately devised,and is now 
being carried out fin Ireland for trans- 
planting Protestant tenants from Ulster 
to take the place of evicted Catholic 
tenants in other parts of Ireland, a policy 
which, I say, is fraught with danger to 
the peace of Iselant, a policy which is 
likely to revive religious animosities and 
ill-feeling which may last in every 
district where it is tried for many years, 
and possibly for generations to come. 
Within the last few days we have been 
told that Lord Massareene has been able 
to persuade something like 20 Protestant 
tenants to come from North Antrim for 
the purpose of taking farms on his estate 
in Louth from which Catholic tenants 
have been evicted. I have seen an ad- 
vertisement in an Antrim paper inviting 
Protestant tenants, as Protestants, to 
take the farms. The following are the 
terms of the advertisement :— 
‘There are several vacant farms to be let in 
the counties of Louth and Meath, in close 
semzay | to the important seaport and market 
town of Drogheda. None but Protestants need 
apply. Special advantages are offered to suit- 
able tenants. For particulars, apply to Messrs. 
Dudgeon and Emmerson.” 
There can be no doubt that that adver- 
tisement applies to the Massereene pro- 
perty, and in pursuance of that adver- 
tisement several tenants from Antrim 
have been persuaded to offer themselves 
for the farms. According to the state- 
ment made by the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone in the Zimes a few days 
ago, they are to be allowed to enter 
at rents in many cases much less than 
the judicial rents, and in cases where 
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something like 25 per cent less than 
the increased rents. This is not the 
first time in the history of Ireland 
that a policy of this kind has been 
tried. e late Mr. A. M. Sul- 
livan, in his interesting work entitled 
“Young Ireland,” shows that 40 years 
ago the then Lord Lorton proceeded to 

ear a pa of his estate in county Long- 
ford of its Catholic tenants, and to 
replace them by Protestants. County 
Longford, previous to that time, had 
been one of the most quiet and orderly 
pers of Ireland; but the character of 

e district was completely changed in 
consequence of the action of Lord 
Lorton. It became the scene of most 
deplorable events, of outrages and mur- 
ders. I will not fully state what took 
place lest I should be thought to pro- 
phesy what may now result, But I would 
advise hon. Members to read the account 
in Mr. Sullivan’s work, where the evi- 
dence of Lord Lorton himeelf, in an 
inquiry in the House of Lords, is re- 
ported. I think the Chief Secre- 
tary would act wisely if he ex- 
pressed disapprobation of the new 
policy which has been announced. 

‘he question of arrears has been a great 
difficulty in the settlement of many of 
these questions. For my part, I have 
never been one of those who have found 
any fault with Captain Vandeleur in his 
bond fide dispute with his tenants—a dis- 
pute in which each party believes himself 
to be in the right. In such disputes, I hold 
that the proper mode of settling it is by 
friendly arbitration, and I rejoice that 
that course is to be adopted in this case. 
I cannot but think that if the same 
course were adopted in all other dis- 

utes of a similar character which arise 
in Ireland, the same good results might 
follow. In the case of the Vandeleur 
property, unquestionably the result of 
arbitration will be peace and content 
among the tenantry, and the moment 
the evicted tenants are replaced in their 
holdings there will be an end to all 
bickering, and there will be no necessity 
for coercion, evictions, or persecutions. 
The same results, I venture to suggest, 
would follow from a similar policy if it 
were adopted on the properties of Lord 
Massareene and Lord Clanricarde. I 
believe that to be in the case of those two 
estates, the only remaining difficulty to 
the question of reinstatement of the 


evicted tenants; and if Lord Massareene 
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the same terms as those he is prepared 
to give to the other tenants, the dis- 
pute would quickly be settled. In like 
manner, if Lord i were pre- 
pared to reinstate the evicted tenants, 
and give them the same abatement of 
rent which he is willing to give to the 
other tenants, I believe we might easily 
effect a settlement of the question. Peace 
and content would be restored to Ireland 
by friendly arbitration, but if that is not 
resorted to, I fear we shall have a con- 
tinuation of the present disputes, to 
be followed by further evictions, and pro- 
bably by a renewal of prosecutions and 
evictions under the Coercion Act. I 
have myself the strongest conviction that 
these disputes can only be settled either 
by friendly arbitration between the two 
parties, or by some ap Pg gg autho- 
rity, under the powers of an Act of Par- 
liament, in the absence of friendly 
arbitrators. I believe it is absolutely 
essential for the peace of the district 
where these disputes occur, that there 
should be some measure in the direction 
of dealing with the arrears, and I ven- 
ture, therefore, to hope the Government 
will take this opportunity afforded by 
the Bill now before the House to deat 
with the question. I believe that the 
arrears may be very easily and simpl. 

dealt with, without involving any mi 

of introducing dangerous principles for 
the future. One possible course would 
be to schedule the disputes which have 
occurred, and to deal individually with 
them under the Bill. That woul Be 
haps, avoid the necessity of dealing 
with the subject of arrears by some 
general provision, but of the wisdom and 
necessity of dealing with this question, 
in order to bring these disputes to an 
end, and to restore peace and quiet to 
districts now unfortunately disturbed in 
consequence of these troubles, I think 
very few people can possibly doubt. I 
trust, therefore, that the Chief Secretary, 
before this debate closes, will be able to 
prontise that the Government will deal 
with the subject, and I hope that he 
will further express an opinion against 
the policy now being pursued on the 
Massareene property, of transplanting 
Protestant tenants from the North of 
Ireland to the evicted farms in other 
districts. Everyone who knows any- 
thing about Ireland, and who is familiar 
with its circumstances, will admit that 
a policy of that kind-can only endanger 
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the peace of the country, and is in the; was practically, ‘I won’t discuss the 
interests neither of the ‘landlond, nor of | justice or the "rajustion of the land tri- 
the Government. unals of Ireland ; I told the House we 
Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I | were lucky in screwing a little more rent,. 
uite admit that it is idle at the present | year after year, out of the tenants, and’ 
time to expect that either the Govern- | I beg the House not to interfere with 
ment or the House would aceept an Irish | us, but to leave us in a dark corner, and 
Bill of any kind, but I have no doubt | to let us screw out of the tenants what- 
that when this House has become a/|ever we van.” But the opposition of 
little older, and when, perhaps, acouple ;| Her Majesty’s Government was some- 
of dozen important bye-elections have | what different ; they did not venture in: 
resulted adversely to Ministers, they | this instance to give notice of opposition 
will readily accept a Bill of the character to this Bill; they contented themselves. 
of the one now under discussion, and, | with waiting for a friendly lead from an: 
perhaps, it may be introduced by hon. | Orange landlord ; and, having got that 
Gentlemen opposite. But this Bill and | lead, they put up the hon. and learned 
the debate serves at least one or two| Gentleman the Member for Dublin 
purposes. It tests the truth of the | University, not to discuss the principle: 
representations made by hon. and right | of the Bill, but to enter into a highly 
hon. Gentlemen opposite at the election | technical and quibbling discussion as to- 
of 1886, when they said that though | the precise phraseology of the Bill, a dis- 
they could not agree to dismember the | cussion which when the hon. and learned 
Empire, they would heartily support any | Gentleman is a little better versed in 
measure which would give justice and | Parliamentary usages, he will know he 
fairplay to the Irish tenants—that in | should have reserved for the Committee. 
cases whereit was proved that grievances | The Bill is an exceedingly modest one, 
existed, some remedy would be applied, | and it does not deserve the attack of the- 
and that they would be delighted to! hon. and learned Gentleman, nor his 
accept the co-operation of the Irish assertion that it has practically: dislo- 
Members in the settlement of the | cated the existing law, because it is not 
remedy. Now, this debate has shown | intended to do tbat. On the contrary, 
that the Government are by no means| it is calculated to render the law both: 
inclined to carry out the pledges which | symmetrical and logical. The hon. and. 
they so freely made in 1886. They have | learned Gentleman never made the 
ostponed, indeed, carrying them out | assertion that the Land Court of Ireland 
or two years longer in, perhaps, the | was either logical or symmetrical, and 
half-formed belief that when a couple of ; he knows pavioetiy that it is not. There 
years have passed away, they may not is ro Member of this Hause who is more 
be in a position to discuss these matters | thoroughly acquainted with the techni- 
at all. This Bill has been met by two | calities and crooked ways of the Acts of’ 
different kinds of opposition. The first | 1881 and 1887. He knows that, as the- 
opposition—that by the hon. Member | result of the Act of 1887, the lease- 
representing one of the divisions of | holders have been handed over to a tri- 
Antrim, who usually speaks for the ex- | bunal appointed under the Act of 1881,. 
treme Orange party — was, undoubtedly, | and that no provision has been made to- 
frank and plain. The hon. Member | adjust the discrepancies which must 
went through a long series of statistics | naturally arise as between the cases of 
in order to prove to the House that the | the leaseholders and the Irish tenants. 
landlords were able to screw out of the | Now, Sir, the first object of this Bill is- 
tenants an increased proportion of rent | one which I think ought to obtain some: 
last year, and that, as the harvests this! sympathy, even from the Orange Tory’ 
year had been somewhat better, there’ Conservative Party. ‘That object is the- 
was hope that they would be able to; admission of leaseholders to the benefits 
screw even more rent out of the tenants | of the Land Act. Undoubtedly, cer- 
this year, and his case was that it would; tain classes of the leaseholders have- 
be unjust to interfere with the landlord | been admitted to the benefits of that 
in that operation.. In his speech hej Act, and I quite admit it is impossible - 
searcely dealt with the Bill, or with the to say that it is just to admit a tenant 
imperfections in the law which the hon. | holding under a lease having 98 years. 
Member who proposed itso ably pointed | to run, and unjust to admit one holding 
out. What he said to this House under a lease of 99 years. Naturally, 
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‘the hon. and learned Member did 
not take up that position, for which 
he knows there is no justification. 
He spoke somewhat inferentially of the 
-case of the tenant taking land for the 
purpose of sub-letting ; but let me point 
out that the difference between the two 
classes of tenants is simply that one 
“tenant holds from year to year, pays a 
-certain rent, and is entitled to give up 
his holding at the end of the year, while 
the other tenant pays a yearly rack 
rent, and is under the additional disad- 
vantage of not being able to shake him- 
self free from the tenarcy, as he or his 
wepresentatives are bound to pay the 
rent for the whole term, and there is 
absolutely no possibility of getting out 
-of a bad bargain, even at the expense of 
the forfeiture of his improvements and 
interest in the farm. It would seem, 
itherefore, that a tenant holding under a 
Jong lease at a rack rent is in a worse, 
vather than in a better, position than a 
‘tenant holding from year to year. 
Surely the doctrine of sacredness of con- 
‘tract, which was formerly in such high 
favour with the House, having been 
abandoned by the Conservative Party, 
“no case can now be made out for the 
exclusion of these leaseholders from the 
denefits of the Act. The second main 
-object of this Bill is to secure for the 
tenant freedom from being rented on his 
-own improvements. I quite admit that 
it would be unjust that a tenant, by | 
‘reason simply of making a drain through 
a piece of land at the expense of a few 
ypounds, should be held to be entitled to 
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ment, interpreted the Healy Clause of 
the Land Act, 1881, simply to mean that 
if a tenant at his own expense increased 
the annual value of his holding by £30 
or £50, he should be rented on the in- 
creased value, and should only be exempt 
from rent on the value of the stones and 
tiles used in the work, and he afterwards 
humorously asked what rent could be 

ut on tiles and stones in such a case. 
The second proposition was this—that 
under the law as it stands at present a 
doctrine—more worthily found perhaps 
in the mouth of the pickpocket or bur- 
glar—is set up by the Land Acts of 1870 
and 1881 thatif a man improves his land 
and enjoys those improvements for a 
given number of years, they ‘then be- 
come the landlord’s property. Surely 
that is notsound doctrine. I am certain 
the hon. and learned Gentleman will 
agree with me that under the law as it 
at present stands the presumption in the 
case of the leaseholder is that the im- 
provements belong to the landlord and 
not to him. Every Royal Commission 
and Select Committee which ha ssat on 
the subject of the Irish land has unani- 
mously reported. that in the vast 
majority of cases the improvements 
have been made by the tenants, and 
yet, Sir, the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman gets up in this House and 
gravely asks us to perpetuate the law. 
The last point with which this Bill deals 
is the question of fixing the value of the 
tenancy. I assume that at least some 
hon. Members in this House are theo- 
retically acyuainted with the operation 
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the whole of the increased value of the 
and. But that is not what we ask. The! 
position we take up is that the industri- | 
-ous tenant should not be, by reason of | 
his own industry and thrift, in a worse 
‘position than the idle and extravagant 
‘tenant. It is idle to deny that the deci- 
sion in Adams v. Dunseath places the 
worthless tenant in a better position 
‘than the thrifty and improving tenant. 
I do not wish to attribute improper 
motives to the Judges who came to this 
decision; but it is an unfortunate cir- 
~cumstance that the three Liberal Judges | 
held that the tenant should not berented, | 
while the four Conservative Judges, who | 
formed the majority of the Court, held | 
-that he should be rented upon his im- | 
‘provements, and, above all, each of | 
~those four Judges differed from each of | 
his colleagues as to the grounds for the ' 
decision. Lord Justice May, in his judg- 
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known on the Stock Exchange as pur- 
chasing at option. But the Irish tenant, 
by the law, is in a worse position than 
the speculator in purchases at option. 
for the landlord at present is allowed to 
put a value on the tenancy, and at the 
end of ten, twelve, or fourteen years the 
tenant must redeem at the price, even if 
values have receded. That surely should 
be put an end to. I need not discuss 
the question of arrears, because on that 
point the Bill is simply a reprint of the 
provisions of the Scotch Act already 
= by Tory Members of this House. 

ut I would point out in conclusion that, 
by destroying unjust rents and arrears, 
you destroy the very foundations of the 
Plan of Campaign; and that though 
right hon. and hon. Gentlemen opposite 
go about the country praying for the 
pacification of Ireland, they are not 
willing to pacify it by simply doing 
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justice to the tenants. They prefer 
rather to rely on the Crimes Act, the 
ag Commission, and Gentlemen like 
. Plunket and Captain Segrave. 
The House divided: — Ayes 168; 
Noes 229.—(Div. List, No. 71.) 


Main Question, as amended, put, and Bill 


agreed to. 
Second Reading put off for six months. 


TRUST FUNDS INVESTMENT BILL.— 
[Brux. 6.] 
Order for Committee read and dis- 
charged. 


Bill committed to a Select Committee. 


SUPPLY—REPORT, 
Resolutions [9th April} reported. 


Crass I. 


(1.) “ That a sum, not ex: ing £7,210, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of Se during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1890, for the 
Expenses of the Erection and Maintenance 
(including Rents, &c.) of Buildings for the 
Department of Science and Art.” 

(2.) “That a sum, not exceeding £8,847, be 
granted to Her Majenty to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1890, for the Mainten- 
ance and Repair of the British Museum and 
Natural History Museum Buildings, for Rents 
of Premises, Supply of Water, Fuel, &., and 
other Charges attendant thereon.”’ 

(3.) “That a sum, not exceeding £23,702, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1890, for 
Diplomatic and Consular Buildings, including 
Rents and Furniture, and for the maintenance 
of certain Cemeteries Abroad.” 

(4.) “That a sum, not exceeding £8,286, be 
granted to Her Laps ag 5 to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March, 1890, for maintaining 
certain Harbours, &c., under the Board of 
Trade.’ 


Resolutions agreed to. 


RATING OF MACHINERY BILL.— 
[Brit No. 21.] 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT (1883) AMENDMENT BILL. 
[But No. 58.) 

As amended considered; read the 
Third Time, and passed. 


{Apri 10, 1889} 
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PARTNERSHIP BILL. [Bru No. 151]. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Ooroyet HILL (Bristol, 8.): I beg 
to move the Second Reading of this 


Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid): I object. 
Coronet HILL: I appeal to the hon, 
Member to allow the Bill to proceed. 

Dr. TANNER: Let it be promoted 
by a respectable Member of this side of 
the House. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Order, 
order! The hon. Member must be 
aware that he is guilty of a gross abuse 
of the Forms of the House. 

Dr. TANNER: I said, Sir, let the 
Bill be promoted by a respectable Mem- 
ber on this side of the House. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Order, 
order! 


THE SUGAR BOUNTIES QUESTION. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I must appeal to Her Majesty’s 
Government that they will for the con- 
venience of the House, and to save time 
in the debate which is coming on to- 
morrow on the question of the Sugar 
Bounties, give us the correspondence for 
which I have given notice to move? 
The correspondence which has al- 
ready been published in the Blue 
Book is altogether trivial in character. 
As the right hon. Gentleman opposite has: 
already given permission for the corres- 
pondence to be published, I must appeal 
to him to have it circulated and thus 
save a good deal of trouble and some 
acrimony perhaps. 

*Baron H. pe WORMS (Liverpool, E. 
Toxteth): I must respectfully decline to 
accede to the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman, as the correspondence is not 
of an official character. As a matter of 
fact, it has been printed in pamphlet 
form by the gentleman to whom it was 
addressed, and circulated among Mem- 
bers of the House. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I have not seen 
it. 

Motion made, That the House do 
now adjourn. 


Dr. TANNER: I wish to make an 
explanation. A few minutes ago I ob- 
jected to a pseudo-Liberal measure 

eing brought forward by hon. Mem- 
bers sitting opposite, and I wish it to 
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be distinctly understood that as long as 
I continue to be a Member of this 
House and such measures are brought 
forward by hon. Members opposite, I 
shall strenuously oppose them to the 
utmost of my power. When I made 
use of the words ‘a respectable Mem- 
ber on this side of the House,” I merely 
spoke of the Liberal Members, and not 
of the traitors who sit on those Benches, 
and support the Party opposite. 

Oniaaae HILL: The measure is 
baeked by Sir B. Samuelson, Sir Charles 
Palmer, and Mr. Seale-Hayne, and 
others, who, I should think, do not! 
come under the category which the hon. 
Member has just mentioned. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Order, 
order ! : 


THE OLPHERT ESTATE. 
QUESTION. 
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by the committal to prison of Father 
M‘Fadden on a charge of murder, and 
if he will use his influence, in view of 
the miserable condition of these seventy 
families, to prevent the father of one of 
the aides-de-camps of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Dublin Castle evicting these 
poor people, and running the risk of the 
terrible danger of social disorder in this 
unfortunate district ? 

*Tuz CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrouvr, Man- 
chester, E.): These questions have 
been given me without notice, and 
I have been unable to make inquiry 
into the facts. With regard to the 
Olphert estate, the reports I have seen 
on the subject of the condition of these 
people certainly do not bear out the 
suggestions which are contained in the 
question. As to Judge OCurran’s deci- 
sion, I cannot believe the version which 
has reached the right hon. Gentleman is 


8.): I wish to ask the Chief Secretary | accurate, and I prefer, before expressing 
a question of which I have given private any opinion, to await full informa- 
Notice, whether it is a fact that the | tion. 

eviction of Olphert tenants, comprising | *Mz. H. J. WILSON (Holmfirth): I 
70 families, and affecting 350 individuals | wish to remind the right hon. Gentle- 
in the county of Donegal, will be com-| man that the tenants in Donegal are in 
menced to-morrow ; whether in the) a most deplorable condition, even if the 
years 1879, 1881, 1883, and 1884, they | official information does not exactly tally 
were supplied frum charitable sources | with that contained in the question of 
with potatoes and seed; and whether, | the hon. Member; and I therefore hope 
owing to the failure of the potato crop |that the right hon. Gentleman will do 


last autumn, those families are again 
being supplied from charitable sources 
with the means of subsistence; and! 
whether, therefore, the Government will | 
promise not to employ the Forces of the 
Crown to expel them from their homes, 
to burn the buildings down with petro- 
leum, or demolish their houses with the 
battering ram ? 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W): Before 
the right hon. Gentleman answers that 
question I would inquire if he has any | 
information as to the occurrences to-day | 
inJ udge Curran’s Court on the appeal of 
Mr. William O’Brien, and if it is true 
that, in consequence of the refusal of the 
trustees of the estate to accept the offer 
to refer the matter to arbitration, the 
learned Judge has decided that, instead 
of the sentence of six months’ imprison- 
ment passed in the Court below, no 
punishment shall be inflicted in this 
case? I would ask him, further, in regard 
to the tenants on the Olphert Estate, 
whether it is not a fact that they have 
been deprived of their main assistance 


Dr. Tanner 





something to prevent the newly-pur- 
chased battering ram being used in the 
destruction of their homes. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I am going over to Donegal on 
Friday night, and if the right hon. 
Gentleman will entrust his instructions 
to me I shall be happy to convey 
them. 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patricks): 
With reference to the evictions on the 
Olphert estate, I wish to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if he will consider as to 
whether, in face of the strong opinion 
expressed by Judge Johnson at the 
Ulster Assizes, he should allow tho 
Forces of the Crown to be used except 
for the purposes of protecting the 
Sheriff ? 

*Mr. A.J. BALFUUR: I do not think 
that version of the learned Judge’s 
remarks is accurate. 


House adjourned at three minutes 
after Six o’clock. 
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Thursday, 11th April, 1889. 





COMMISSION. 

The following Bills received the Royal 
Assent :—Army (Annual); National 
Debt Redemption; Drainage and Im- 
provement o: Lands (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Order. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEER FOR 
TRELAND. 

Writs and Returns electing the Lord 
Rathdonnell a Representative Peer for 
Treland in the room of the late Lord 
Dunsany, deceased, with the Certificate 
of the Olerk of the Crown in Ireland 
annexed thereto: Delivered (on oath), 
and Certificate read. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT ( ~ AMENDMENT BILL 
(No. 42.) 

Brought from the Commons; Read 

1*, and to be printed. ~ 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDERS BILL. 
Brought from the Commons; Read 
*; to be printed; and referred to the 
Examiners. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


REPORT FROM COMMITTEE OF SELECTION 
FOR STANDING COMMITTEES. 

That the Committee have (in pursuance of 
Standing Order No. L.) nominated the follow- 
ing Lords to serve as Chairman of Standing 
Committees :— 

E. Cadogan (L. Privy E. Kimberley. 

Seal. 


) E. Selborne. 
E. Derby. 8 Balfour. 
E. Carnarvon. L, Esher. 
E. Milltown. L. Herschell. 
E. Camperdown. 
VOL. COOXXXY. [THrep sERIEs. } 





That the Committee have (in pursuance of 
Standing Order No, XLVII.) nominated the 
following Lords to serve on “the Stan 
Committee for Bills relating to Law, &c.”: 


Gee Ghaseallo.) 1, Higin (,Hlginand 
ancellor. ( gin an 
V. Cranbroo cardine. ) 
Mt Salis tet) a ion. 
) . Coleridge. 
M. Bath. L. Norton. 
M. Ripon. L. Watson. 
E. Stanhope. L. Brabourne. 
E. Milltown. L. Bramwell. 
E. Belmore. L. FitzGerald. 
E. Beauchamp. L. Monk Bretton. 
E. Strafford. L. Northington 
E. Selborne. (L. Henley.) 
V. Oxenbridge, L, Monkswell. 
V. Cross. L. Hobhouse. 
L. Clinton. L. Lingen. 
L. —— L. Ashbourne 
(D. Argyll.) L. Esher. 
L. Colchester. L. Herschell. 
L. Wigan(E.Crawford.) L. Grimthorpe. 
L. Rosebery L. Thring. 


E. Rosebery. L. Macnaghten. 
L.Uhewerthe eeath,) L. Basing. 


That the Committee have (in pursuance of 
Standing Order No. XLVII.) nominated the 
following Lords to serve on Rien: Standing 


Committee for General Bills ” 
E, ae (L. Privy E. Spencer 
E. Bathurst. 
D. eine. E. Carnarvon. 
D. St. Albans. E. Harrowby. 
D. Bedford. E. Brownlow. 
D. Rutland. E. Camperdown. 
D. Westminster. E. Granville. 
M. Abercorn, (D. E. Kimberley. 
Abercorn.) E. Ravensworth. 
E. Mount-Edgcumbe. E. Wharncliffe. 
(L. Steward.) E. Northbrook. 
E. org (L.Cham- E, Fife. 
lain.) V. Sidmouth. 
E. Derby. V. Gordon. (E. Aber- 
E. + sae and _ deen.) 
Mon L. Knutsford. (One- 
E. Suff Pant Berk- of Her Majesty’s 
shire. incipal Secretaries 
E. Doncaster. (D. of State.) 
— L. Ashford. 
E. Jersey. L, Balfour 
E. Cowper. L. Boyle 
H 
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(E. Cork and Orrery.) L. Fort Tine 
un 


L. Ho E. Erne.) 
E. Hopetoun.) L. Watson. 

L. Foxford L. Hothfield. 

(E. Limerick. ) L. de Vesci 
. Harris. (V. de Vesci.) 
L. Ker (M. Lothian.) LL. Rothschild. 
L. ‘e 88 L. Revelstoke. 
. Wemyss.) L. Wantage. 

L. Poltimore. L. Elphinstone. 

L. Wenlock. L. Colville of Culross. 

L. Egerton. L. Herschell. 

L. Kenry L. Hillingdon. 
(E. Dunraven and L. Grimthorpe. 
Mount-Earl.) L, Stalbridge 

L. Hartismere L. Kensington 

(L. Henniker.) L. Brassey. 

L. Sandhurst. Thring. 


Read, and ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


PRIVATE AND PROVISIONAL ORDER 
CONFIRMATION BILLS. 
Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos. 
92 and 93 be suspended; and that the 
time for depositing petitions praying to 
be heard acta Private and Provisional 
Order Confirmation Bills, which would 
otherwise expire during the adjournment 
of the House at Easter, be extended to 
the first day on which the House shall 
sit after the Recess. 


SMOKE NUISANCE ABATEMENT 
(METROPOLIS) BILL.—(No 13.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


*Lorp STRATHEDEN anp CAMP- 
BELL: My Lords, the eireumstances 
under which the Second Reading of the 
Bill is urged agp the House, impose a 
statement which might have otherwise 
been easily avoided. Glad should I have 
been to move it formally and silently. 
It is hardly possible to do so, as I have 
to ask your Lordships—to some extent, 
at least—to rescind a Vote you pre- 
viously arrived at. After the Bill had 
been repeatedly affirmed in principle, 
after it had been endorsed by a Select 
Committee, who went into it most accu- 
rately, after the Government had given 
notice of some further Amendments, and 
thus declared that it ought to go on, it 
wag defeated in 1887 by the union of the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
‘with a noble Earl who often sits on the 
eross-benches (Earl of Wemyss), but 
who is not here this evening. Were it 
not for this to me disastrous combina- 
tion, the Bill might now have been upon 
the Statute Book, and fogs such as we 
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observed to-day and yesterday at least 
considerably mitigated. I am ready to 
admit that the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack may have been misled 
by the noble Earl on the cross-benches. 
That noble Earl was under a very strong 
but most inaccurate impression, that the 
Bill gave local bodies a power to visit 
the interior of houses. But sucha power 
is conspicuously absent. The local body 
may prohibit smoke, but cannot dictate 
any special manner of preventing it, or 
ascertain the cause from which it has 
arisen. The noble and learned Lord 
—to do him justice — did indeed 
advance a reason of his own for 
opposition to the measure. It was, 
that the vestry had too much discre- 
tionary power, because no maximum 
had been laid down as to the fine they 
may exact in certain cases. If the 
noble and learned Lord had moved the 
introduction of a maximum, the 

porters of the Bill would have been 
ready to accede to it. But now a maxi- 
mum is given. Itisthesame maximum 
as that provided by the Acts of Lord 
Palmerston against smoke in factories. 
It was objected to the Bill from other 
quarters that it enabled the vestry to 
exempt houses beneath a certain value, 
and so would operate unequally amongst 
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'the different classes of pw e 


exemption is removed, although its re- 
moval may tend to make vestries less 
inclined to use the privileges which the 
Bill confers upon them. The power of 
regulating new constructions, so that 
smoke may be prevented in them, which 
was accorded to the Metropolitan Beard 
of Works, is transferred to the London 
County Council. It would have been 
poosikre to make the London County 
ouncil the sole executive authority. 
But the avowed principle of the Bill 
has always been that householders are 
only to be controlled by local. bodies 
they can influence. If any one dislikes 
poe Bill, ag ac its operation, he has 
ly to own to the vestry, and per- 
suade po not to make a an or 
exercise the power delegated to them. 
It may be observed without the slightest 
disrespect, that it is impossible to esti- 
mate beforehand the disposition or the 
prudence of the new councils. But 
setting that aside, as regards in- 
spection, the vestries have machinery 
the London County Council has not yet 
arrived at. From what has reached me 
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T am led to think that if your Lordshi 

hesitate about the Bill it is from doubt 
ais to the facility of checking smoke in 
private houses. In a former Session I 
enumerated a dozen modes of doing 80. 
But as the number may have gone too 
far and tended to confusidn, I will now 
‘only mention two or three which satisfy 
the difficulty. The object of a house- 


’ holder would be to reduce distarbance 


toa minimum. Without the slightest 
alteration in his fireplaces, he may burn 
coke and wood together. The heat is 
good, the flame sufficient, and hardly 
any smoke emerges. If that plan is 


objected to, he may slightly alter his 


existing fireplaces, still burning coal, in 
‘4 manner Mr. Ernest Hart explained 
to the Select Committee. If he is will- 
ing to g° further he may adopt the fire- 
place of Sir William Siemens, in which 
ooke and are seen to- operate to- 
gether’. e result is excellent when 
once attained, but it involves the neces- 
sary work for bringing gas up to the fen- 


der. The Bill has been subjected to the’ 


) yt and the London County Council. 
0 adverse resolution has been carried. 
Tt is true that some expense may be in- 
‘volved to those who do not act on the 
first of my suggestions for burning coke 
4nd wood together. A noble who 
sat on the Select Committee formed an 
éstimate of what he apprehended as 
the new and sérious taxation to be im- 
posed on the pth re in order to 
restrain the smoke of private houses. 
But Mr. Rollo Russell, in an admirable 
Tecture about a year ago, pointed out how 
much éxpense may be avoided which the 
smoky atmospheré occasions. Mr. 
Rollo Russell is a son of the late Lord 
Russell. He began life at the Foreign 
Officé, Where accuracy is traditional. 
His lecture was delivered té the Society 
Of Arts before Sir Douglas Galton, and 
thus exposdd to every variety of criticism. 
He is 1 far the most accomplished ex- 

rt on thé subject row before us. Some 
of the calculations he has given in an 
interesting table may be more useful 
than any re ich I could add 
té those in the posséssion of your 
ponge Extra washing for 4 
dity with suburbs containing 4,000,000 
inhabitants, £2,000,000. Restoring 


gilding, mivtal work, shop-fronts, 
gts, names of streets, adver- 


iidiits at stitions, monuments, &c., 


(y., Albert Memorial) £100;000:- 
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Destruction of mortar, cemént, &¢., 
repointing and pointing bricks (se 
Angus ith), £20,000. Chimney 
sweeping: 1,000,000 chimneys at Is. 
each, £50,000. Escape as smoké or 
soot of 1-100th of fuel burnt into atmo- 
ey and chimneys, £100,000. Waste 
of one-fourth of the coal used by un- 
economical andsmoke-producing kitchén 
ranges and fireplacés, £1,000,00U. In- 
creased mortality: impairment of héalth, 
illness and consequent expense caused 
by smoke fogs and smoky air; lowered 
vitality hindering quick recovery from 
illness, and in general reducing capacity 
for work; children kept from school, 
&c., £320,000.. Damage to trees, plants, 
shrubs, flowers, vegetables, fruits in 
and around London, in woods, parks, 

ardens, squares, conservatories, win- 

ows, nurséry-gardens, orchards, &c., 
£50,000. Total, £5,200,500 per annum. 
It may be said that figures are uncertain, 
and that your Lordships ought not to 
be too readily di by them. In 
that case, I give up the £200,500. I will 
even reduce the £5, 000,000 to £2,500,000 
It would still exceed the highest caleu- 
lation of the outlay which this Bill, if 
law, could fasten on the aggregate of 
householders. Mr. Rollo Russell is not 
the only witness or authority we can 
refer to. There is an interesting paé- 
sage from the correspondence of Mr. 
Motley, which is, perhaps, the publica- 
tion of the moment. Mr. Motley was 
well known to many of your Lordships 
as the Minister of the United States and 
the historian of the Netherlands. In 
November 1859, when the evil had not 
reached its” présent magnitude, Mr. 
Motley wrote from the Oatlands Park 
Hotel at Walton, 20 miles from Léi- 


‘don— 


“I do not object to fog, always except a 
black fog, a London fog. I was obliged to 
pass the day in town yesterday, add to breathe 
unmitigated coal smoké' for six hours. Wh 
the fog settles down in London, the sniuké 
from millions of chimneys settles down with it. 
It cannot escape upw: and so every breath- 
ing béing is turned for the time into a chimney. 
I was a chimney all day yesterday, and rejoidad 
that I was not born in that station of life, not 
finding it exhilarating.” 

What Mr. Motley said in 1859 exactl 
harmonizes with our own experiericé as 
to the fogs of the Metropolis mixed up 
with sriioke, and those which only «pring 
from vapour in the country. On th 
31st of December last there was a gdvd 
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deal, of mist in the vicinity of Frome 
and Bath, or further in the West of 
England. In London only it led to dark- 
ness, danger, a variety of accidents, in- 
cluding a collision on the railway between 
Victoria and Ludgate Hill. None who 
arrived that day in the Metropolis—it 
happened to myself— would doubt as to 
the necessity of passing a Bill like that 
before your Lordships. There is a quaint 
and vehement expression of the late 
Mr. Carlyle which has also recently 
appeared, although not based indeed 
on his experience of London— 

* Are we doomed to the everlasting curse of 
choking atmosphere and sulphurous vapours 
which it is taught are the portion of devils, 
not still living men? I vow and swear that 
free air is the birthright of every free man.” 
My Lords, the Bill indeed may be de- 
feated by the union which was fatal to 
it in 1887, and which I am not able to 
outnumber. In that event its framers 
will rely for ultimate success on the 
mechanical inventor, who knows with 
what facility the smoke of London may be 
obviated ; the painter, to whom daylight 
is indispensable as talent; the architect 
whose greatest works are marred or 
thrown into obscurity ; the sculptor, who 
foresees the blackness of the marble 
which he handles. They will rely also 
on the whole of that sex who, as married 
women and young ladies, are compelled 
to pass weeks and months in an at- 
mosphere by which their beauty is 
deteriorated. But in reading the Bill 
a second time to-night, the House will 
merely go back to its original position 
and affirm that to improve the air of the 
Metropolis something beyond the Acts 
of Lord Palmerston is called for. That 
name reminds me I shall have to move 
without the frequently-afforded aid of 
Lord Mount Temple, who has now closed 
his irreproachable career of virtue and 
activity. I am obliged, also, to lament 
the absence of the Duke of Westminster, 
who is retained, by some indisposi- 
tion, in the country. However, I am 
authorized to mention that a letter has 
reached me from the noble Duke to the 
effect that his opinion on the subject— 
explained to the House before—is per- 
fectly unaltered; that he regards the 
Bill as necessary to the health and com- 
fort of the town with which he is now 
Officially connected, beyond the well- 
kuown ties which previously attached 
him to it. 


Lord Stratheden and Campbell 
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Taz LORD OHANCELLOR: The 
noble Lord has referred to me once or 
twice in the course of his observations ;. 
I can only say that my objections to a. 
great part of this Bill remain unaltered, 
but I understand from those who repre-. 
sent the Department of the Government. 
which particularly deals with a subject. 
of this kind that they would rather have- 
the various matters considered in Com- ~ 
mittee than decided summarily by re-- 
jecting the Bill. I will not persist in 
the intention I originally conceived of 
moving that this Bill be read this day 
six months, but at a later stage of the. 
Bill, unless the objections which I shall. 
urge are removed by Amendments in. 
Committee, I shall certainly move the. 
rejection of the measure. 

Eart BROWNLOW: I feel that the 
noble Lord who moved the Second. 
Reading of the Bill has a very strong 
argument in the condition of the Metro- 
polis yesterday and this morning. On: 
reading over the Bill I find that several. 
clauses which, on a former occasion, I 
pointed out to the House as objection- 
able have been removed, and therefore I 
think the Bill is better than that which 
was brought forward by the noble Lord 
on a former occasion. The particular 

rovision, however, which caused the. 

ill on the last occasion to be thrown. 
out still remains—namely, the clause 

roviding that private houses should be 
included in the operation of the Bill. I 
can only say that when the Bill goes 
into Committee it will be impossible for 
Her Majesty’s Government to support 
that proviso in any way. At the same 
time there are in the Bill other points. 
which, I think, might become law. I 
cannot help regretting that the noble 
Lord proposes to make the Vestry the 
local authority for the purpose of 
making bye-laws. It appears to me. 
that it would be far better to have the 
bye-laws made by some higher authority, 
say the County Council, the Vestries 
only having power to adopt them if 
they choose. 

Tue Eart or MEATH: I am sure 
the public outside will be delighted 
with the attitude which the Government 
have taken up on this Bill. I think the. 
public would have been disappointed 
if the Bill had been rejected a er 
on the Second Reading. As a Member 
of the London ure Council, I may be. 
allowed to say that I am very glad that, 
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under Clause 5, power is given to the 
‘County Councils to alter or to make bye- 
laws. Iam also glad to hear from the 
noble Lord who has just sat down that 
‘the Government will to that, 
because there is no doubt in my mind 
whatever that, until the Government 
-do make up their minds in one way or 
another to deal with: private houses, 
we shall never get rid of the great 
‘smoke nuisance in the Metropolis. 
After all, it is the millions of chimneys 
‘belonging to private houses that create 
the nuisance, not the factory chimneys. 
.  Lorp HERSCHELL: I should like 

‘to say one word upon a point to which 
the noble Lord oer called attention. 
Whatever legislation be determined 
‘upon in the shape of bye-laws to be 
made, I think that those bye-laws ought 
‘to be made by one body for the entire 
Metropolis. Nothing could be. more 
objectionable than that there should be 
-different regulations on this subject for 
different parts of the Metropolis; be- 
cause, in one parish where the evil, so 
far as it was strictly local, had been 
remedied at great sacrifice and ex- 
pense, the population might still be 
ander the burden of the smoke from a 
meighbouring parish. It seems to me 
that, in any legislation on this matter, 
that should be one cardinal point. 

Motion agreed to. 
Bill read second time. 


Lorp STRATHEDEN anp CAMP- 
‘BELL: I beg to move that the Bill be 
referred to a Committee of the whole 
House. 

Lorp HERSCHELL : I should think 
this was distinctly the class of Bill that 
should be referred to one of the Stand- 
ing Committees. 

PRIME MINISTER anv SEC- 
RETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Saxis- 
BuRY): I think the general feeling of 
the House will be with the noble Lord 
(Lord Herschell) that this Bill should 
go to one of the Standing Committees, 
where the examination into its provi- 
sions will, no doubt, be severe and 


utary. 

eng STRATHEDEN anp CAMP- 
-BELL: I will defer to what seems to be 
the general opinion of your Lordships, 
.and move that the Bill be referred to a 
Ptanding Committee. 

Resolution agreed to. 
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Bill referred to Standing Committee 
for General Bills. 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS BILL,— 
(No. 36.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading read. 


Eant BROWNLOW: I ask your 
Lordships to give a Second Reading to 
this Bill, which is founded upon the 
Report of a Royal Commission which 
was appointed to inquire into the con- 
dition of certified Reformatory Schools, 
and to report what amendments of the ~ 
law were expedient. This Commission 
was a very strong Commission, presided 
over by Lord Aberdare, who was assisted 
by a very strong list of noble Lords. 
They took a great deal of valuable evi- 
dence, and sent in a very full and 
luminous Report, which it is hardly 
necessary to say has been exceedingly 
valuable in the framing of the Bill now 
before the House. At the present time 
there are in England and Scotland 56 
reformatory schools. Of these 55 are 
established entirely by voluntary agen- 
cies, and one—and that onein Scotland— 
was established by the Glasgow Juvenile 
Delinquency Board. These schools, re- 
presenting a national and philanthropic 
work, though established by voluntary 
agencies, are entirely under the sanction 
and control of the State. This econdi- 
tion of things the present Bill does 
not propose in any way to alter. The 
object of reformatory schools is to place 
young criminals of both sexes under 
such careful educational restraint as 
may tend to wean them from the vicious 
courses into which they have fallen upon 
the very threshold of life, very often not 
by their own fault, but through the neg- 
lect and carelessness of their parents 
and guardians. The Bill does not in- 
volve any great change of principle from 
the existing system. In the Bill intro- 
duced and read a first time last year, 
there was a provision in Clause 3 that the 
inspection of reformatory schools should 
remain as before under the Reformatory 
School Inspectors, but that there should 
be a further concurrent power of in- 
spection given to Her Majesty’s In- 
spectors under the Education Depart- 
ment. This proposal of dual inspection 
excited such opposition on the part of 
school managers and others, that it has 
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been considered unadvisable to insist 
upon it. There therefore remained two 
ternatives, one to leave matters as they 
are, the other, to hand over these 
Reformatory Schools entirely to the 
Inspectors of the Education Department. 
Now, it certainly seems undesirable to 
remove young delinquents altogether 
from the control of the Home Office, and 
the Inspectors of the Education Depart- 
ment have no experience of reforma- 
tories or boarding schools. It is there- 
fore proposed that these schools shall 
remain under their present Inspectors. 
If, however, it be thought that a 
higher standard should be reached, the 
Government will be glad to consider 
any suggestions in Committee. Clause 
9 deals with the question of imprison- 
ment. Opinions are divided as to whether 
children should always be imprisoned 
before being sent to a reformatory. On 
the one hand it is urged that the school 
should not be considered a punishment, 
and that the child should realize 
that punishment was over. On the 
other hand, it is urged that imprison- 
ment necessarily has an injurious effect 
on the child. The Bill meets the diffi- 
culty by vesting a discretion in the 
magistrate; and Clauses 10 and 11 
provide for the infliction of punishments 
other than imprisonment. It is provided 
that, in lieu of sending a youthful 
offender to a reformatory school, the 
Court may— 
‘$(a) adjudge that the youthful offender, if a 
male, be whipped ; (b) adjourn the case on the 
mt undertaking to punish the youthful 
offender to the satisfaction of the Court; (c) 
fine the parent any sum not exceeding one 
pound ; (d) order the parent to pay to any per- 
son injured by the offence compensation not 
exceeding five Prmnds: (e) order the parent to 
or 


lye, security the good behaviour of the 
Fouthful offender.” 


No commitment toa reformatory school 
is to be made of children under 14 years 
of-age, unless a previous conviction is 
= Then, power is given to the 

etary of State to order the discharge 
of;any youthful offender from a school, 
but it is also provided that— 


“ Where a youthful offender is dischar 
from a certified reformatory school, either 
on the expiration of the period of deten- 
tion originally allotted to him, or in pur- 
suance of an order of discharge by the 
Secretary of State, he shall, during a 


period of two years from the date of his dis- 
eharge, remain subject to the conditions speci- 
fied-in the First Schedule to this Act, and if, 
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during that period, he fails to conform with any 
one.or morn of She, eondisione on which he. was. 
discharged, he shall Ity of an offence: 
against this Act, and on summary con-. 
viction, be liable, in addition to any other 
punishment, to be ordered by the Court to be 
sent back to the same or another certified: 
reformatory school, and to be there i 
for any period which the Court may think fit, 
not exceeding two years from the expiration of 
the original period of detention.” 
This provision will obviously be of 
peace value in the case of girls, 
Clause 20 provides that where a youth- 
ful offender has conducted himself well 
he may be, with his own consent,. 
apprenticed to any trade, calling, or ~ 
service (which would include enlist- 
ment in the Army) or be disposed of 
by emigration, notwithstanding that his. 
riod of detention has not expired, 
ause 24 provides for a contribution 
by the Treasury to the various expenses,. 
including the expense of emigration. 
County and Borough Councils are also 
to contribute. The only other provision 
which it is necessary to mention to your: 
Lordships is that in Clause 27, which: 
will enact that— 


‘* The parent of a youthful offender detained: 
in a certified reformatory school shall be. pri- 
marily liable to pay for his support and mainte- 
nance therein.” ; 
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At the present time the parent is only 
made liable for a sum not exceeding 5s. 
a week; but, if it be clearly proved that 
the parent can afford it, there can be no- 
reason why the parent should not be- 
made liable for the whole cost of main- 
tenance of the child. I have endea- 
voured, my Lords, as briefly as possible, 
to lay before you the principal changes- 
proposed by the Bill. It is not a very 
complicated measure. It is much shorter- 
and simpler than the Bill which will 
shortly be before your Lordships deal- 
ing with industrial schools. I now 
ask your Lordships to give the Bill a 
Second nanene 

Lorp ABERDARE: The noble Lord 
is quite right in saying that this Bill is, 
in the main, a Consolidation Bill. I 
rather regret that the recommendation 
of the Commission in favour of inspec- 
tion by the Education Departineat tke. 
not been adopted. The noble Viscount 
opposite, who has filled the office of 

ome Secretary, must know how. diffi-. 
cult it is to get a good selection of 
scboolmasters for reformatory schools. 
The Commission considered that the 
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only way of overcoming that difficulty 
was by giving the appointment of masters 


to the Education Department, and giving 
the inspection of the teaching, so far as 
it was not technical, to the Education 
ent also. They were of opinion 
that the a rs, from the dual 
inspection wi not be so great as was 
apprehended by some. When the Royal 
Commission was appointed, there was a 
general impression thut a great many 
children were sent to reformatories 
who ought to be sent to industrial 
schools, and to industrial schools who 
ought to be sent to reformatories. 
A great effort has been made to reduce 
the number sent to reformatory schools. 
With respect to boys under 12, who, in 
the opinion of the magistrates, have been 
leading crimiual lives, and the record of 
whose conduct is well known, I do not 
think that such boys are proper subjects 
for industrial schools. But I remember 
well that Mr. Baker, one of the greatest 
authorities on this subject, stated before 
the Royal Commission that offenders of 
that class have not only diminished in 
namber, but were also exhibiting less 
atrocity of character. They were alto- 
soe more manageable. The num- 
of reformatories has been les- 
sened by two since last year, while 
industrial schools have greatly in- 
creased. That is encouraging. The 
boys who should be sent to reforma- 
tories are boys of hardened character. 
The enforcement of payment by the 
ts in England, wal especially in 
tland and Ireland, has had a very 
beneficial influence. In Scotland the 
Returns show that there are a number 
of defaulters. In a prosperous country 
like Scotland there is no reason why 
parents should not be obliged to pay. I 
am anxious to interest the Gounty 
Council as a contributory in the$matter. 
As the noble Lord has said, there are a 
namber of matters which will require 
careful discussion in Committee, and, no 
doubt, when that stage is reached it will 
be: found possible to improve the Bill 
im many ts. 

*Lorp NORTON : The measure now 
before us deals only with reformatory 
schools, but the other half of the sub- 
ject relating to industrial schools, pro- 
mised after Easter, was before the 
House last Session, and we know, there- 
fore, that both Bills are almost in the 
same words. There is no difference be- 
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tween the schools provided by each : the 
only difference is between the classes of 
chi sent to some or other of them. 
The second clause of the Bill before 
the House enables a of State 
to increase and multiply the classifica- 
tion of the subjects of these schools, 
and a conference of managers has 
ted no less than four kinds of 
reformatories — for incorrigibles:; for 
offenders who have been in prisons; 
for those who have not; and for very 
immoral girls. Two more classes 
reformatories have been suggested— 
for troublesome cases from other schools ; 
and for truants. Finer psychological 
distinctions have also been suggested, 
such is the tendency to multiply insti- 
tutions by those who are deeply and 
scientifically interested. But, after all, 
the treatment of children in similar 
schools must be much the same, and 
though convicted children should be 
separated, no one can see any difference’ 
practically in the treatment of them at 
a reformatory or of others at an 
industrial sehool. It is a mere 
fancy, even if it were desirable, that 
any school should be made ially 
correctional during a child’s whole 
education. A penal school is a hor- 
rible idea. Medicine cannot be mixed 
with dietary during all childhood. In 
the Government’s view that children. in 
both reformatory and industrial schools 
should be educated in a distinct Policeand 
Home Office Department of Education, 
these two Bills, should be-one, only indi- 
cating the description of children to be 
kept separately in each denomination of 
the schools alike provided for both. [ 
have a Bill standing also for Second 
Reading which deals with both, but my 
Bill proposes to put all schools under 
the | Department. The children 
convicted of a crime are, after suitable 
and adequate punishment, proposed to 
be sent s y to reformatory’ 
schools; children found begging, home- 
less, or thrown in company with thieves’ 
are proposed to be sent to industrial 
schools. The Government division of 
the subject into two Bills will give this 
advantage—that the industrial school 
half cannot, at all events, be any longer: 
divorced from our National School 
Department under any decent pre- 
tence whatever. To educate homeless’ 
and neglected’ children penally must 
cease to be a scandal to this country. 
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Two reasons were given by the Oom- 
missioners for still continuing some of 
these schools under the Home Office, 
and they seem both extremely bad 
reasons. They thought the Home 
Office must take charge of industrial 
schools apart, because it was con- 
nected with the judicial and police 
system of the country and with the ad- 
ministration of prisons, as if school- 
ing of unconvicted outcasts could 
have anything to do with judgment 
and police or schools with prisons. The 
other reason was that the Education 
rh arp was not fit to superintend 
industrial training; and that diet and 
domestic care of children belonged more 
to the Home Office. But this is just 
what the Education Department is now 
proposing to undertake for national 
schools in general, and, if unfit, the 
Department should be made fit, and not 
schools taken away from it to another 
office as more fit. Pauper children who 
are of the same class are boarded and 
educated without the stigma of police 
control. The Commissioners were 
driven to half abandon their strange 
reasoning, and to commend industrial 
schools to the joint care of both the 
Home and Education Departments. In 
this dual government they seem to have 
failed of official acquiescence. But they 
fully admitted that no reason whatever 
existed for day industrial schools being 
taken out of the School Department, or 
being distinguishable from schools al- 
ready in it. It is the dislike of that 
Department as too literary, and the 
desire to have an independent manage- 
ment—though that would still be pos- 
sible under separate inspection—that 
make the Managers cling to the 
Home Office as an escape from inter- 
ference. It is a great improvement in 
the puent Bill that County Councils 
will have power to establish and main- 
tain all these kinds of schools, and to 
enforce parental liability, and for the 
ultimate disposition of children whom 
they will have educated in loco parentis. 
The 10th clause, for alternative treat- 


ment of reformatory subjects by whip-. 


ping, fining parents, and taking security 
from them for better conduct of their 
children is admirable, and properly 
distinguishes the penal from the edu- 
catory treatment—for the latter sending 
children home whenever there is a 
decent home for them to go to, so that 
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parents may not absolutely make a 


sone y the misconduct of their chil- 
ren. think, my Lords, there are 
many points in this Bill, but cer- 
tainly it seems to me that before ade- 
quate justice can be done to its dis- 
cussion we must have before us the 
other half of the Government scheme, 
and I shall, therefore, beg to postpone 
my own Bill. 

Tue Eant or MEATH: [think this 
Bill will effect a great improvement in 
the legislation dealing with children of 
the criminal classes. There are two 
clauses which I am most heartily in 
favour of, the one which gives power to 
deal with girls who are leading bad 
lives, or are in danger of getting into 
evil, and the second is that providing for 
emigration. I am also delighted to find 
that the sending to reformatory schools is 
not compulsory, but that there are alter- 
native punishments provided, one of 
which is whipping. I must express 
regret, however, that girls were ex- 
empted from whipping. I do not see 
why a girl of 10 or 12 years of age 
should be exempted. It is most unjust 
to boys. Iam supported in that view 
by many ladies who have interested 
themselves in the education of girls. 
Miss Yonge, the authoress, has written 
very strongly both to me and to the 
public Press in this sense, as have also 
Mrs. Meredith, of the Princess Mary’s 
Homes; Miss Bolton, and other ladies 
actively engaged in the benevolent work 
of rescuing children from vice. Charles 
Kingsley having been for most of his 
life opposed even to the whipping of 
boys, declared that his wife’s experience 
had shown him the advantage and 
necessity of it in the case of children of 
both sexes. To my mind gross in- 
justice is occasionally perpetrated owing 
to the present condition of the law upon 
this subject. I will give your Lord- 
ships an instance of my meaning. A 
short time ago, at Doncaster, a girl who 
gave her age as 8 was convicted of a 
theft of money. After she had stolen 
the money she invited her brother and a 
boy friend to accompany her to Lincoln. 
The boys actually did not know the 
money was stolen until they were in the 
train. They were all three captured. 
The brother was whipped with a birch 
rod; but the girl, the real culprit, was 
dismissed. Three days afterwards she 
was caught thieving again. The magis- 
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trates endeavoured to send her to a 
reformatory, but none would admit her, 
and she was again dismissed scot free. 
Is this justice? My lords, I call this 
injustice, and the very apotheosis of 
sentimental legislation. Such legisla- 
tion is unjust, contrary to common 
sense and insincere. I say insincere, 
for if any of our own girls had at: that 
age been guilty of such a crime we 
should not have hesitated to have in- 
flicted upon her the proper punish- 
ment for a child of that age. Dr. 
Arnold has said very plainly indeed 
that in his opinion corporal punishment 
is of very great service with children of 
both sexes. Ten newspapers, several of 
them circulating among ladies, have also 
lately supported his view. Although I 
believe whipping to be, under certain 
circumstances, beneficial to boys, I am 
almost tempted to vote against that 
clause because it is unjust to them to 
limit the punishment to the male sex. 
Fear is expressed that the infliction of 
whipping on girls would arouse a senti- 
mental outcry in the country. I believe 
there is no ground for that fear. The 
English people are, after all, amenable to 
common sense ; and, inmy view, itisonly 
common sense that a child under 10 years 
of age, whatever its sex, ought to be 
whipped. 

THz Eart or HARROWBY: I 
think the success of reformatory educa- 
tion would be most seriously imperilled 
if it were transferred to the Education 
Department. The Education Depart- 
ment is obliged to look principally, 
almost entirely, to the intellectual side 
of education. Reformatory teaching 
requires peculiar qualities, not likely to 
be found in the ordinary teacher. .The 
work is very difficult and perhaps 
thankless, and if there is not a sufficient 
supply of teachers it is probably because 
they are insufficiently paid. I hope 
Her Majesty’s Government. will press 
the Bill through this Session, as we 
have already waited for it long 
enough. 

Lorp OLIFFORD or CHUDLEIGH : 
It is, no doubt, correct to say that the 
children who are sent to these schools 
are not criminals, but they differ very 
much indeed from the children who 
attend ordinary schools. They have 
not had honest methods of bringing up, 
but exactly the reverse. Therefore, 
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the education in these schools must 
materially differ from that in ordinary 
schools. The aim must be to wean the 
child from bad and criminal habits. I 
hope the Government will adhere to the 
methods of inspection which are pro- 
posed by the Bill. It would be a great 
misfortune if these schools were left to 
the inspection of the officers of the 
Education 7 apoagen who might be 
di to take too mechanical a view 
of their duties. 

Viscount ORANBROOK: There 
seems to be really no opposition to the 
Second Reading of this Bill, and the 
principal point referred to in the course 
of the discussion has been that of 
where control should be. I differ from 
the noble Lord’s (Lord Norton) views 
and take a very strong view against 
removing these schools from the control 
of the Home Office. It is not necessary 
at this stage to discuss that question, 
but I thought it right to say this much, 
as my noble Friend behind me seemed 
to think that his views, so far as indus- 
trial schools went, met with the accep- 
tance of the Government. 

*Tur Eart or MILLTOWN: I should 
like to ask the noble Earl who has 
charge of the Bill why it does not extend 
toIreland? I notice that provisions are 
made for extending it to Scotland, and 
I think the same ought to be done with 
regard to Ireland. I am especially 
anxious that the discretionary power 
given to the Court with regard to send- 
ing children to prison before they go to 
a Spetietnatcey should be possessed by 
the Courts in Ireland, as Ij have the 
greatest objection to young children 
being sent to gaol when it can be 
possibly avoided. 

Eart BROWNLOW: I certainly 
cannot consent, on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, to the introduc- 
tion of any clause providing for the 
whipping of girls. 

Resolution agreed to. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to the Standing. Vommittee for 
Bills relating to Law, &c. 


REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS BILL,—(No, 15) 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading read and discharged. 
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COMMISSIONERS FOR OATHS BILL 
(No. 6) 


Amendments reported (according to 
order): Bill to be read 3* on Tuesday 
the 30th inst. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 
1888.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or BELMORE, in rising to 
call attention to the 54th, 57th, and 87th 
sections of the Local Government Act, 
1888 ; and to ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment whether parties aggrieved by 
orders of the Local Government Board, 
made or confirmed under either the 54th 
or 57th sections, may petition Parlia- 
ment, and be heard before a Select 
Committee, in the manner provided by 
the 87th section for cases to which it 
applies, said: My object in putting this 
question is not so much to get from my 
noble Friend (Lord Balfour of Burley) 
an interpretation of the clauses men- 
tioned in the question, as to elivit from 
him what is the policy which Her 
Majesty’s Government is of opinion 
ought to be pursued with those Orders of 
the. Local Government Board which are 
laid upon the Table of this House. 

*Lorp BALFOUR: I think I can 
reply to this question in a very few 
words. Your Lordships, on referring 
to. Sections 54 and 57 of the Act, will 
see that they deal with important sub- 
om. such as the alteration of the 

undaries of the county and making 
new county boroughs. But other mat- 
ters referred to, such as the number of 
wards and electoral districts, are of less 

i ce, and the policy of the Act is 
to: deal with these different matters ac- 
cording to the different degrees of their 
importance. In regard to some of them 
it is provided by Section 54 that, while 
the County Council and the Local 
Government Board may agree on what 
is desirable to be done, and may embody 
their decisions in a Provisional Order, the 
policy of which is to regard those 
matters as of such intrinsic importancee 
that they must be submitted to Parlia- 
ment in the form of Bills confirming 
Provisional Orders. Section 87 provides 
that those Provisional Orders should be 
dealt with in the same way, in every 
raspect, as other Provisional Orders 
ave dealt with when they are brought 
before Parliament—namely, that if 
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Select Committee, and that the parties 
should be heard by counsel. This applies 
only to the first four sub-sections, «, }, 
e,and dé. In regard to the sub-sections. 
eand f, they have reference to matters 
of much less importance, and upon 
them the decision of the Local Govern- 
ment Board is final. Section 57 
relates to different classes of subjects. 
In regard to some of them the 
decision of the Oounty Council and: 
the Local Government Board taken to- 
gether is final; and, in the first two- 
or three classes, a Report has to be laid 
before Parliament by the Local Govern- 
ment Board if . certain —s of 
electors o . Butin to these 
matters, An that is dener! is that the 
Local Government Board makes a. 

to both Houses of Parliament 
of what has been done, and leaves the: 
opponents, should there be any, to take 
such steps in either House as they may 
think fit. What those steps would be 
would depend upon the circumstances:in 
each case; but I think I am not going 
too far in saying that it would probably 
have to.be by Motion disapproving the 
action of the Local Government Board. 
There is, therefore, no analogy between 
the procedure under the 57th section and 
the Tramways Act to which the noble 
Lord has referred. 


THE EDUCATION CODE, 1889. 
QUESTIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 


*Tue Lorp Bisnor or LONDON, in 
rising to ask the Lord Presideut of the 
Couneil whether it would be possible 
to insert words in Article 85 (a) of the 
new Oode which will make it clear that 
the requirement of 100 cubic feet of 
internal space and 10 —_ feet of 
internal area, for each child in average: 
attendance, will either not be applied to: 
existing schools or will only be applied 
in extreme cases, said: — not a 
it to be supposed that, in asking this 
question, I ied to imply that the Go-. 
vernment has any intention of putting 
severe pressure on the voluntary schools; 
and I should like to add that I have. not: 
yet had time thoroughly to study the 
Code, and the more i look into it the 
more important do the changes pro 
in it ap to me to be. They seem to: 
me to be so serious that it might be: 
necessary that. we should have a little 
more time thoroughly to examine them 
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before giving an opinion as to the w 
they would work. I am glad the puede. 
ment has given us two months instead of 
the statutory one month during which the 
Code might be considered in Parliament. 
No doubt the Government has pai 
regard to one of the fundamental re- 
commendations of the late Commission 
of Inquiry into Education—viz., that 
both the Board schools and the volun- 
tary schools should be considered as 
constituting an essential part of the 
educational provision for the country. 
There is no reason to believe that there 
is any desire on the part of the Govern- 
ment to hurt the voluntary schools in 
any way, but there is a great deal in 
the Oode which affects them very much. 
Fhope I may be permitted, after putting 
this question to-night, to reserve to my- 
aes liberty of saying something at 
a later stage about the general worki 

of the Code. I think it is ienigoaetbsla-t6 


-exaggerate the importance of a great 


many of the changes. They grow under 
one’s eye as one considers them, and the 
Government will probably find that it is 
really of value to the Department that 
they should know by some public dis- 
cussion what would be the éffect of a 
great many of these proposals. But 
the particular question which I ask 
now has been pressed upon me 
very much, because it is one of 
the. very. first things that struck the 
minds of the. managers of voluntary 
sehools. The 85th article of the new 
Code is so worded as to give generally 
a power to the Department to insist 
upon 100 cubic feet of internal space 
and 10. square feet of internal area being 
provided for every child in average 
attendance. There are a great many 
cases where that would be very. oppres- 
sive. In many cases it would be almost 
impossible. to raise the. necessary: funds. 

re are. other cases, especially in 
London, where it would be impossible 
to obtain the necessary ground for. en- 
largement. In many. cases, again, the 
paige would, in the first instance, 
have been glad to comply. with such 
& provision, but were discouraged and 
prestionlt prevented by the Depart- 
hent itself from complying, because the 
Department refused to make any grant 
corresponding to the raat 4 area. 
In these various ways there can be no 
doubt at all that anything like a uni- 
versal requirement of this increased 
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80 oppressive as practically to interfere 
seriously with the yey prineiple of 
recognizing the voluntary schools as. 
part of the provision for the education 

of the nation. I shall be glad, there- 

fore, if the President of the Council is 
able to give some assurance that that is. 
not the intention of the Government, 

and to say also whether it would be 
possible to insert words which would 

make it quite clear that this requisition 

is not to be applied to existing schools, 

or would only be applied in very extreme 
cases. I do not think it would be diffi- 

cult to provide such words if there were 

a real desire to insert them, and I am 

sure it would make a very great differ- 

ence in the way in which the Code is- 
generally regarded in the country by 

those who have charge of these schools 

all over England. 

*Viscopnt CRANBROOK : I should be- 
the last person to deny that a full dis- 
cussion of the new Uode would be not 
only objectionable, but of immense ad- 
vantage. I should also like distinctly to 
say that the Government recognize as- 
fully as the right rev. Prelate the degir- 
ability of maintaining the settlement 
which has been made with respect to the. 
education of this country. The volun- 
tary schools are as much a part of our 
system asthe Board schools, and are ag 
much recognized in this Oode as they 
have been on any previous occasion. 
The Government desire to do equal jus-. 
tice as between Board and voluntary 
schools, and thereby to promote the 
efficiency of our national education. 
With regard to the special question 
asked by my right rev. Friend, what is. 
required by the Code is that— 

_ School premises should be healthy, well- 
lighted, warmed, drained, and ventilated, 
properly furnished, and supplied with suitable 
offices, and contain sufficient accommodation 
for the scholars attending.” 

That refers to existing schools, and a 
note follows as to construction of new 
buildings, and it is said that the 

Department will ‘ endeavour to secure 
the 100. cubic and 10 square feet for 
each unit in average attendance.” 
These words were introduced ten yeare 
ago to. give the Department discretion;. 
on which they have acted. No hard 
and fast rule is laid down, and: the 
Department have only been desirous. 
to. act in aecordance with the reeem- 
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‘mendation of all the Royal Commis- 
-sions— 


“That the 100 cubic and 10 superficial feet 
should be the minimum accommodation 
provided for each child in average attendance 
an all school buildings in future to be erected.” 


_At page 63 they remark that :— 


‘* Superficial area is but a rough approximation 
‘to the actual accommodation of a school, and 
that the truer criterion, especially in schools for 
-elder children, is to be found in the amount of 
seat room provided. We think that the demand 
for increased accommodation for each child in 
‘those buildings in which it has been hitherto 
-calculated at eight square feet per child should 
be measured rather by the need of more seat 
‘room than by the simple calculation of superficial 
:area, The proper measure of a school’s accom- 
‘modation should be the seat supply.” 


So long as there is adequate room for 
‘the children in average attendance, 
-existing schools need not fear the inter- 
ference of the Department on the 
ground or want of space. No raid 
upon schools heretofore sanctioned was 
-ever contemplated, and there are many 
‘reasons why it would be unjust. They 
need not be apprehensive of any undue 
pressure. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY : It is 
impossible to say even two or three 
words on the subject of the New Code 
without expressing one’s great sense of 
the difficulty of the subject. No one 
knows better than I do the extreme com- 
plexity and difficulty of these educa- 
tional questions. A Bill in Parliament 
is bad enough, but a Code is always more 
Mifficult, because it is full of details of the 
most complex kind. I do not purpose 
at this moment to go into the question 
of the Code. If it were always to be 
administered by my noble Friend I 
should feel perfectly confident that all 
was right, but it may at some time have 
to be administered by someone very 
different. The point I wish to press upon 
noble Lords is this—that the Code pro- 
poses greater changes than have been 
made in our system of education 
during the last twenty years. I am 
atterly unprepared at present to give 
any opinion as to how this Code will 
work. It fails to embody many of the 
important modifications of the existin 
system which have been recommend 
by the Royal Commission, so that the 
‘Code cannot be described as the Code 
of the Commission. The Commission 
expressly state that their recommenda- 
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tions can only be taken as wee of an 
entire scheme. I acknowledge the 


skill, labour, and goodwill to the cause 
of education with which the Code is 
framed; but at present one cannot 
express an opinion as to its educational 


-effect. I can not, however, help think-: 


ing that if the excellent example of Mr. 
Mundella, which inspired the confidence 
even of his opponents, had been fol- 
lowed, it would have been a wise, 
generous, and considerate course. In 
1881, when changes small and insigni- 
cant compared with those of the present 
Code were introduced, Mr. Mundella 
allowed the pro Code to lie on the 
Table for a whole Session in order that 
a basis of general agreement might be 
found. I remember that there was 
hardly anything in Mr. Mundella’s 
career as Vice President that met with 
more general assent and applause than 
that action. It is worth considering, in 
so grave a matter as this, whether it 
would not be better to follow a pre- 
cedent so wise and generous, before the 
Government are finally committed to 
the great and vital changes which are 
embodied in this Code, 

*Eart FORTESCUE: The more I 
have looked into the Oode since the 
discussion the other day, the more I 
have been struck with the great magni- 
tude of the alterations—many of which, 
I think, very great improvements—and 
the more I have felt that it requires 
very careful discussion as a whole, 
because of the working of the different 
alterations in conjunction with each 
other. I trust that before the expiration 
of the two months which have to elapse 
after the Code is placed on the Table, 
before it acquired the force of law, 
there will be time for full discussion 
which, in your Lordships’ House, ought 
to take place soon after the Recess. The 
working of the Code in the country 
would i greatly facilitated by public 
attention out-of-doors being called to 
the various provisions which, at first 
sight, can hardly be adequately under- 
stood in their full bearing. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Seven 
o’clock, to Tuesday the 30th instant, 
a quarter past Four o’clock. 
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209 Western Australia— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 11th April, 1889. 





MR. SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION. 

The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table informed the House of the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, 
owing to the continuance of his indis- 

sition. 

Whereupon Mr. Courtney, the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, proceeded to 
the Table; and, after Prayers, took the 
Chair as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to 
the Standing Order. 


TOWN HOLDINGS. 

Ordered, That the Reports and 
Minutes of Evidence taken before the 
Select Committee on Town Holdings in 
Sessions 1886, 1887, and 1888 be re- 
ferred to the Select Committee on Town 
Holdings.—(Mr. Lewis Fry.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to the National 
Debt Redemption Bill, Army (Annual) 
Bill, Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Provisional Order Bill, 
without Amendment. 


ROYAL ASSENT. “ 

Message to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners ;— 

The House went;—and being re- 
turned ;— ’ 

Mr. Deruty Speaker reported the 
Royal Assent to the Army Annual Act, 
1889; National Debt Redemption Act, 
1889; Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands Supplemental (Ireland) Act, 
1889. 


QUESTIONS, 


ee 


SCOTLAND—SEVERE SENTENCE FOR 
HAWKING. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Lord Advocate whether his 
attention had been drawn to a convic- 
tion, by Sheriff Hamilton, in the Edin- 
burgh Sheriff Summary Court, on 9th 
March, of five boys, charged with 
having, without leave, hawked news- 
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pal for sale on the North British 
ilway Station; whether three of the- 
boys, who had been previously convicted 
of similar trespass, were sentenced to- 
six stripes with a birch rod, and the 
remaining two lads to two stripes; and 
whether these sentences of flogging for: 
“sm simple trespass were authorized by 


w 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P.. 
B. Rosertson, Buteshire): I have in- 
quired into this case, and have ascer- 
tained that the facts are as stated by the 
hon. Member. The offence was the 
contravention of a byelaw issued under 
the Act 8 and 9 Vict. c. 33. The proper 
penalty would have been a fine, but the 
Act provides that, failing recovery of the 
fine, imprisonment shall follow. As the: 
boys could not have paid a fine, the 
presiding Sheriff was anxious to avoid 
a sentence leading to imprisonment, and. 
therefore ordered whipping. In so 
doing, however, he overlooked the terms: 
of the Statutes which authorize whip- 
ping, for they allow it only as a substi-- 
tute for a sentence of imprisonment, 
and not as a substitute for a pecuniary 
penalty, even although imprisonment 
may be the consequence of non-pay- 
ment. I have no doubt that this dis- 
tinction will be attended to in future, 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—FORESHORE: 
RIGHTS AT ALBANY. 
Sm GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
Ste Kirkdale) asked the Under 

retary of State for the Colonies 
whether petitions have been received 
from inhabitants of the town of Albany, 
Western Australia, praying that the 
present and prospective right of access 
to the foreshore of the harbour may be 
preserved to them as against threatened’ 
encroachments of a railway in course of 
construction by the Western Australian 
Land Company; and whether effectual 
measures abe been, or will be taken, 
to prevent the Company acquiring a 
monopoly of access to the foreshore of 
the harbour, and thereby depriving the 
inhabitants of public rights of high 
value in the future ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae COLONIES (Baron 
Henry pz Worms, Liverpool, Toxteth) : 
Two Petitions on this subject have been. 
received and are being carefully con- 
sidered. I am unable to state what in- 
structions the Secretary of State will be- 
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able to give in the matter; but, as at 
present anticipated, it will be possible 
+o secure to the inhabitants all reason- 
able facilities under conditions fair to 
the Company. 


‘THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether, 
as the anticipated inquiry by the Royal 
Commission on Civil Service Establish- 
ments into the Science and Art oe 
ment, and the alleged grievances of the 
messengers and attendants at the South 
Kensington Museum had been aban- 
doned, or indefinitely postponed, he will 
now take steps to remedy their griev- 
ances, and to admit them to the benefits 
of superannuation and sick pay which 
are enjoyed by all permanent Civil 
Servants ? 

Tut SECRETARY ro raze TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): In 
answer to my hon. Friend, I have to say 
that these attendants and messengers 
were engaged and are paid by the hour. 
They were engaged on the understand- 
ing that all payments are for the full 
value of the services performed, and 
that no officer has any future claim on 
the Department. Persons so employed 
are not permanent Oivil Servants of 
the State, and are not qualified for super- 
annuation on rétirement. By the Act 
of 1887, however, they, ii common with 
all other persons émployed on similar 
conditions in a public ent, be- 
come qualified after a service of not less 
than 15 years for the grant of a gratuity 
of one week’s pay for each year of 
service. The case of these men has 
been considered by the Treasury on 
several occasions, and I regret that I 
do not feel that I can reverse the decision 
arrived at by my predecessors: 


DISTRICT COUNCILS BILL. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board whether he would 
introduce his District Couneils Bill 
before Easter, in order to give the 
County Councils full time for the con- 
sideration of its provisions before it 
came on for discussion in this House ? 
‘*Tuz PRESIDENT or tHt LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Riromm, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I am 
afraid I can hold out no ex tion 
that the District Councils Bill will be 


Baron Henry de Worms 
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introduced before Easter. We must 


make much more — with public 
business before I mt ope to introduce 
it. 


RAILWAY TERMINAL CHARGES. 
Mr. CAINE (Barrow) asked the 
President of the of Trade if the 
Railway Companies of the United 
Kingdom had all furnished the infor- 
mation required by a rule of the Board 
of Trade—namely, that they should 
“ state as far as practicable the existing 
terminal charges in respect of the 
several classes of traffic, showing in 
each case the authority for making the 
charge ;’’ and, if they had done so, 
where was the information to be found ? 
*Tuz PRESIDENT or raz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Mionazt Hioxs Bracu, 
Bristol, W.): The statements of the 
railway companies as to terminal charges 
are with the statements as to existing 
maximum rates. The statements are not 
in every instance combined with the 
proposed classification and schedule of 
maximum rates, but are contained in 
separate documents, which the railway 
pe did not in the Se — 
supply to personsapplying. A ci ; 
however, as I have girenty explained, 
was sént to the companies, and they 
have now undertaken to supply the 

su lomenta GOR 
. TOMLINSON (Preston) asked 
what extension of time had been 


granted ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: An exten- 
sion of time has been granted to small 
railway companies worked by other 
coripatiies. 

ARMY PENSIONS. 

Mz. BRADLAUGH asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War if he would state 
the conditions under which the pensions 
of officers,'‘non-commissioned officers, and 
rank and file could now be commuted; 
and whether the limitations of age and 
number of years commutation differ in 


any rank, and in what respect? 

“Tie FINANCIAL SEORETARY 10 
moe WAR OFFICE (Mr. Bropzicx, 
Surrey, Guildford): The comriutation 
of officers’ pensions is governed by the 
Pensions Commutation: Acts of 1871 and 
sary and. by the Booretary oF State fo 
sury and by the ) te for 
War. The amount allowed is fixéd by 
the Commutation Board according to 
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tables, and depends upon the officer’s 
age and state of health. No officer is 

rmitted to commute so long as he re- 
mains liable for active serviee; he can- 
not commute more than half his ion, 
nor can he reduce his pension w £80 
a year. The commutation of the pen- 
sions of non-commissioned officers and 
men is = by 1st Will. IV., ¢. 41, 
and, subject to the recommendations of 
the Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital, 
is allowed by the Secretary of State for 
War in cases in which the pensioners 
desire to emi . The amount payable 
in commutation is fixed by the Act at 
four years’ purchase. Perntission to 
commute in such cases is only granted 
where a pensioner is upwards of 50 years 
old and can be medically certified to be 
in good health. The terms of commu- 
tation for non-commissioned officers and 
men are now under the consideration of 
the Government, and it is hoped that it 
may be possible to amend the Statute. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Am I right in 
inferring that the rate of commutation 
for officers is at the present moment at 
least three and a-half times that which 
it is for the men? 

*Mrz. BRODRICK: I cannot say what 
the exact amount is, but the matter is 
under consideration with a view to 
amending the terms. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH: Is it under con- 
sideration in view of the great inequality 
of the rate between privates and officers ? 

*Mz. BRODRICK: It is under con- 
sideration with a view to improving the 
position of privates in the terms of 
commutation. 


THE METROPOLITAN POLICE ACT. 


Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
asked the Secre of State for the 
Home Department how often the powers 
of a a taking land and houses 
for police stations and offices under 
“The Metropolitan Police Act, 1886,” 
had been exercised; and whether the 
nena buildings in the Metropolitan 

alice District were erected on freehold 
or leasehold tenure ? 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tae HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E.): T am 
informed by the Receiver of Police that 

ulsory powers have been exercised 
in six cases, and four cases are at pre- 
sent pending. The freehold properties 
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now number 121. Theére are 93 either 
held on leases or annual tenancies. 


SCOTCH SALMON FISHERIES. 

Sm EDWARD GREY (Northumber- 
land, Berwick) asked the Lord Advocate 
if he could now say definitely whether 
the Government would introduce a Bill 
dealing with Scotch Salmon Fisheries 
this Session ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: Owing 
to the other legislative engagements of 
the Government, regarding Scotland, 
made in this House, the Government 
are not in a position to find time this 
Session for a Salmon Fisheries Bill. 


NEWFOUNDLAND—PROTECTION 
TO FISHERMEN. 


Dr. TANNER (Oork, Mid) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether any special instructions 
had been given to protect the New- 
foundland fishermen on the western 
coast of that island; and whether any 

ific assurance had been sought from 
the French Admiral commanding in 
those waters that the Newfoundland 
fishermen should not have their nets 
destroyed, as has recently been done ? 

Baron H. pz WORMS: The general 
imstructions issued to the British naval 
officers sufficiently meet the objects in- 
dicated in the first part of the hon. 
Member’s question. In reply to the 
second part of the question, I have to 
say that no Sg a has recently been 
made to Her Majesty’s Government 
about the destruction of British nets by 
order of French naval officers ; but if any 
well-founded complaint should be made 
of the a interference by the 
French wi ritish fishermen, it will 
form the subject of representations to 
the French Government, with the object 
of preventing such interference in 
future. 


MILITIA SUBALTERNS. 

Mr. I. DONAL SULLIVAN (West 
meath, 8.) asked the Secretary of State 
for War whether the examination for 
Militia Subalterns for entrance into the 
Regular Army was held on 13th and 
14th March; whether there were only 
about 200 candidates; whether four 
papers only were set, one in law, one in 

rtification, one in tactics, one in topo- 
graphy, there being four examiners, one 
jn each ‘subject ; and if he will inquire 
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into the cause of the delay in making 
known the result ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The facts are as 
stated by the hon. Member. The result 
of the examination will be communicated 
to candidates to-day and published as 
soon as the list is printed. This being 
a strictly competitive examination, it 
was necessary to give the examiners 
sufficient time to do justice to the candi- 
dates. I may add that the result of 
this examination has rarely been pub- 
lished before the 15th of April. 


THE PUBLIC EXECUTIONER. 

Srr EDMUND LECHMERE (Wor- 
cestershire, Bewdley) asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether he had received any present- 
ments made to Her Majesty’s Judges 
by grand juries of counties and cities 
during the recent assizes, in reference 
to the expediency of placing the public 
executioner under the control of the 
Home Office; whether he had received 
copies of resolutions adopted by County 
Magistrates at the last Epiphany Quarter 
Sessions on the same subject ; whether 
he would enumerate the counties and 
cities from which such presentments and 
resolutions have been received; and, 
whether he would, at the same time, 
communicate to the House the opinions, 
if any, conveyed to him by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Judges thereon ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS : The answer to 
the first two paragraphs is in the affir- 
mative. I have received such present- 
ments from the counties of Surrey, 
Dorset, Westmoreland, Leicester, Wor- 
cester, Lincoln, Gloucester, Durham, 
Devon, Nottingham, York, Monmouth, 
Hereford, Derby, Salop, and Glamor- 
gan. I have received resolutions of 
magistrates from the counties of Wor- 
cester and Monmouth. These present- 
ments were forwarded to me without 
any expression of opinion by the learned 
Judges, except in the case of the Lord 
Chief Justice, who thought the suggested 
change a very right and pie i gi 
and of Mr. Justice Denman, who thought 
that the carrying out of executions had 
bettér not be iw the hands of the Go- 
vernment. 


PRISON RULES. 
Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he will take such 
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steps as may be necessary to bri 
shea the extension to England we 
Scotland of the modifications in the 
Prison Rules which have been pro 

by the Prisons Board in Ireland and 
sanctioned by the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Legislation will 
be necessary in order to extend to Eng- 
land and Scotland the modifications of 
Prison Rules which have been proposed 
for Ireland. Before proposing any such 
legislation to the House, I shall await 
the Report of the Committee of Inquiry 
into this subject instituted by my right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary for 
Treland. 


THE AUXILIARY FORCES, 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Newing- 
ton, W.) asked the Secretary of State 
for War whether, having regard to the 
fact that officers of the Auxiliary Forces 
have been invited to go up for examina- 
tion in subjects obligatory on officers of 
the Regular Forces—namely, tactics, 
fortification, reconnaissance, and law, 
there would be any objection to such 
officers as accepted the invitation being 
allowed to attend the garrison classes, 
in the same way as officers of the Auxi- 
‘liary Forces are allowed to be attached 
to Line Regiments, in order to learn 
drill and interior economy ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The number of 
officers who can attend a garrison class 
is limited to the number that can be 
efficiently instructed by the Staff Officer 
appointed for that purpose. Preference 
must, of course, be given to Regular 
Officers; but when there are not enough 
Regular Officers to fill a class there will 
be no objection to the vacancies being 
filled by officers of the Auxiliary Forces. 


MORRIS’S TUBES. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE asked the 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
could give the names of the Militia 
battaliuns who used Morris’s tubes at 
their last training; can he state why, 
by Arnty Order 22 of January 1889, 

. 86, the issue of Morris’s tubes to the 

ilitia has been restricted to ‘‘a limited 
number of battalions,” and on what 
principle the particular battalions are 
selected for the issue of Morris’s tubes ; 
are the colonels of the Militia battalions 
to whom thé tubes are issued ordered to 





use them, or is their use optional; have 
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any, and, if so, what alterations been 
made in the distribution of the prize 
money for shooting in the Militia, as 
was suggested by him in reply to a 
uestion on this subject put to him last 
Cone ; and whether he will consent to 
give a Return showing the number of 
recruits who fired their recruit’s course 
only, and the number of recruits who 
both their recruit’s and their 
trained man’s course, and the names 
of the battalions in which this occurred ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The 3rd Battalion 
Essex Regiment, and the 3rd Battalion 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers used the 
Morris tubes during the last training; 
and the 3rd and 5th Battalions of the 
Royal Fusiliers and the 4th Battalion 
of the Oxfordshire Regiment used them 
for the training of their recruits. The 
issue was restricted to such stations as 
were provided with galleries for the use 
of the Morris tube; where issued the 
use of the tube is obligatory. Altera- 
tions have been made in the distribution 
of the prize money for good shooting in 
the Militia, by reducing the value of the 
— given to the best shots of each 

attalion and each company, and giving 
a prize of 5s. to. the best shot of each 
section. The revised Annual Musketry 
Return, which will be rendered by the 
Militia this year, will give the particulars 
as to the musketry practice of recruits 
asked for by my hon. Friend. 

Mr. ISAACSON (Tower Hamlets, 
Stepney): Is it not the fact that the use 
of Morris’s tubes has been found to be 
a step in the direction of economy, and 
will the Secretary of State do every- 
thing in his power to encourage the use 
of them ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The Secretary of 
State is quite willing to encourage the 
use of Morris’s tubes where open ranges 
cannot be found, with a view to im- 
proving the shooting of the Army. 


IRELAND—COMMISSION ON PRISON 
TREATMENT. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
if he can now communicate the names of 
the Commissioners to inquire into prison 
treatment, and the terms of the direc- 
tions upon which they are to act; 
whether he will state what operation the 
new rules are intended to have, and 
what instructions have been or are to be 
given to the prison officers to guide them 
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in the administration of these rules ; 
and whether any rule will be framed to 
modify the existing prison regulations 
in regard to the obligation to perform 
certain menial tasks ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I greatly 
se that I cannot, even yet, give a 
full answer to the right hon. Gentleman 
with regard to the names of the Com- 
missioners; but I have the satisfaction 
of being able to announce that just 
before coming to the House I heard 
that Lord Aberdare has accepted the 
Chairmanship. The general object of 
the new rules is to revert to the original 
intentions of Parliament with regard to 
prison dress and hair clipping, and to 
restrict compulsion on these points to 
cases wheresanitary considerations make 
their imposition necessary or desirable. 
No distinction will be made between 
different classes of offences, nor will any 
change be made in that part of prison 
discipline which is intended to be puni- 
tive in its effects. With regard to the 
last paragraph, I understand that under 
the existing law any non-hard labour 
prisoner who is prepared to pay the cost 
of his own food may avoid the work to 
which the hon. Gentleman refers. 

Mr. SEXTON asked what the number 
of the contemplated Commissioners 
would be? 

*Mr, A. J. BALFOUR said the Com- 
missioners would consist of five Members, 
Lord Aberdare being Chairman, and 
there being three Representatives of the 
English, Scotch, and Irish Prisons Board. 
The fifth Member had not yet been 
chosen. 

Mr. FLYNN: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said in answer toa question from 
me that the Commission would consist 
of others besides Members of the Prison 
Boards. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: What the 
hon. Member asked me was whether 
nobody, other than those connected 
with the Irish Prisons Department, 
would be .selected, and, as f said in 
reply, that has not been the case. There 
will only be one Representative of the 
Irish Prisons Department. 

Mz. SEXTON: Will the Commission 
consist of persons interested in carrying 
out the Prison Rules ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It will be 
necessary to have official knowledge on 
the Commission. 


I 
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MR. E. HARRINGTON, M.P. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Sec- 
retary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether the “ remission of hard labour ” 
by the Lord Lieutenant, in the case of 

r. Edward Harrington, M.P., has 
made no change in his occupation, and 
has deprived him of four ounces of 
bread and half a pint of milk daily? 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There is a 
change in Mr. Harrington’s diet, though 
not to the extent stated in the question. 
An average of 3 1-70z. bread, 4-7oz. 
potatoes, and } pint of milk is the real 
amount. The benefit to Mr. Harrington 
will not accrue until the work of pre- 
paring his defence terminates, which 
will, I presume, be soon. The prison 
doctor will, of course, see that Mr. 
Harrington has all the nourishment 
necessary for health. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford: 
Central): How long did Mr. Harring- 
ton undergo the sentence of hard 
labour? 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It was de- 
cided that three months of the six 
months’ hard labour to which Mr. FE. 
Harrington was sentenced should be 
remitted. 


EVICTIONS IN DONEGAL. 


Mr. MAO NEILL (Donegal,S8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that, in the Gweedore and Claughanely 
districts of the county of Doregal, the 
decrees obtained by landlords for eject- 
ment for non-payment of rent last 
Saturday, together with the decrees 
previously obtained, bring up the total 
number of families affected to 121, and 
that, since last autumn, the great 
majority of. these families, including 
all the families on the townlands of 
Glashercoo and Curransport, on the 
Olpherts estate, have been subsisting 
on Indian meal; whether representa- 
tions have reached him that the seed 
potatoes are not only deficient in quan- 
tity to crop the peg but are unusually 
small; and whether the Government 
will employ the forces of the Crown to 
‘vict the people of these districts from 
their houses, or take means to save them 
from death by starvation? 
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*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Con- 
stabulary authorities report that the! 
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decrees obtained by latdlords in the 
Gweedore and Olaughanely districts for 
ejectments for non-payment of rént 
amount to a total of 96. It is not the 
case that the great majority of these 
families, including all the familiés on 
the townlands of Glashercoo and Car- 
ransport, have been subsisting on Indian 
méal since last autumn. Some of the 
poorer doubtless have. Their families 
usually use Indian meal from February 
and March till the potato crop is ready 
for use. They commenced to use the 
meal sooner this year, owing to the 
smaller supply of potatoes. The local 
markets are well stocked with seed 
tatoes varying from 4d. to 6d. a stone. 
The potatoes of last year were small. 
There is no prospect of starvation, so 
far as can be ascertained ; nor are there 
likely to be any cases of individual dis- 
tress which could not be at once dealt 
with under the ordinary Poor Law. 

Mr. MAO NEILL: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered the last 
paragraph of the question. Will the 
forces of the Crown be employed in 
carrying out these evictions? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I shall in this, 
as in every other case, use the forces of 
the Crown in support of the officers of 
the law. 

Mr. SEXTON: I have received a 
letter from my hon. Friend the Member 
for North Monaghan (Mr. P. O’Brien) 
in which he says— 

‘Seven families have been evictéd without 


resistance. There were no potatoes or any other 
food found in any of the houses. In one case 


the door was smashed in without a warrant. A — 


woman with a baby in her arms was struck in 
the face by an emergency man. Wood also 
struck the woman in my presence. Inspector 
Law and a force of police one up a batter- 
ing ram from Letterkenny. The evictions are 
proceeding.” 

May I ask if this battering ram was 


brought up by the police for the purpose — 


of self-defence ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Ifthe batter- 
ing ram was brought up at all, it was 
brought up for the purpose of self- 
defence. 

Mr. MAC NEILL; As this batteri 
ram is provided out of the public fun 
voted by Parliament, will the right hon. 
Gentleman lay a model of it on the 
Table for the information of the Hoiise? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Order, 
order ! 
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ZULULAND—SENTENCE OF 
FLOGGING. 


Mr. WALTER M‘LAREN (Cheshire, 
Orewe) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Oolonies whether the 
Oolonial Office had received any report 
from Sir A. Havelock respecting the case 
of a Zululand Magistrate who, in 
December last, inflicted the punishment 
of 25 lashes in three instances upon 
Zulus for the offence of continuing to 
plant in their maize gardens after the 
gardens had been given to Zibabu, and 
whose action in flogging these men the 
Resident Commissioner was reluctantly 
«compelled to pronounce illegal ; and 
whether the offending Magistrate had 
been still left in authority in Zululand ? 

Baron H. pE WORMS: This case 
was reported on the 17th January by 
‘the Governor, who stated that he was 
then making arrangements for relieving 
‘the Magistrate in question, who was 
acting temporarily in the absence of the 
regular Magistrate. There is no ground 
for the allegation that the Resident 
Commissioner acted with reluctance; 
the records of the case show that he 
dealt with the matter promptly and on 
his own initiative, 


THE SUFFRAGAN BISHOP OF 
LONDON. 


Mr. SEALE-HAYNE (Devon, Ash- 
burton) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether the 
Bishop of Macibordngh, Suffragan to 
the Bishop of London, and holding pre- 
ferment to the value of £1,400 per 
anntim in the diocese of London, 
draws £1,000 pér annum as Canon of 
Exetér Cathedral, and refuses to give 
up the latter preferment notwithstanding 
an éngagement to that éffect; whether 
the Bishop of Marlborough’s duties, as 
Canon of Exeter, are only discharged 
by deputy; and whether this proceed- 
ing, by which funds applicable to the 
work of the diocese of Exeter are 
retained by a gentleman whose ministra- 
tions have been retained for the diocese 
of Léndon, is a contravention of the 
Pluralities Act? 

*Mrz. MATTHEWS: I am informed by 
the Bishop of Marlborough that he has 
résigned the Canonry of Exeter. The 
Bishop of London informs me that, by 


26 Henry VIII, c. 14, the only Act! Co 
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which regulates the appointment, duties, 
and privileges of su an bishops, a 
suffragan is empowered to hold two 
benefices, and it is clear that it was 
intended that provision for the pay- 
ment of a suffragan should be made in 
this way. It is further declared that— 


‘* Residence of the suffragan in the diocese 

where he is commissioned shall serve him for 
his residence as sufficiently as if he were resi- 
dent in any other his benefice.” 
The Bishop of Marlborough is, there- 
fore, legally entitled to hold both his 
rectory in London and his canonry in 
Exeter. It is not the fact that the 
Bishop made any engagement to resign 
his canonry. 

Mr. SEALE-HAYNE: Is it proper 
that the funds of one diocese should be 
applied ko work done in another? 

rn. MATTHEWS: I have given 
the hon. Member the words of the 
Statute which apply to the matter. 


THE SHERIFF CLERK OF FORFAR- 
SHIRE. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) asked the Lord Advocate 
whether it is the fact that by the con- 
ditions of his appointment the Chief 
Clerk for Forfarshire, Mr. Thomas 
Congleton, is obliged to devote his 
whole time to the duties of Sheriff Clerk; 
whether, in point of fact, he also acts as 
Clerk to the Commissioners of the Burgh 
of Newport ; whether he recently acted as 
Presiding Officer at the election of 
Commissioners for that burgh; and 
whether the performance of these out- 
side duties are compatible with the 
terms of Mr. Congleton’s appointment. 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : Until I 
received notice of the question of the 
hon. Mémber, I was not aware of the fact 
that Mr. Congleton acted as Clerk to the 
Newport Police Commissioners. I have 
satisfied myself that he has only done 80 
through @ misunderstanding of the terms 
of his appointment, which prohibit him 
from Holding any other office of emolu- 
ment, though it does not specify. that 
he is to give his whole time to the office, 
as is stated in the question. On ae - 
made ‘aware that the holding of th 
office is not compatible with the terms 
of his appointment as Sheriff Clerk, Mr. 

leton at onceintimated his intention. 
of ‘giving up the office of Clerk to the 
mmissioners of Newport. 


I2 
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ITRELAND—SUB-COMMISSIONERS 
UNDER THE LAND ACT. 


Mr. MATTHEW KENNY (Tyrone, 
Mid) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if any 
sitting of Sub-Commissioners under the 
Land Law (Ireland) Act has been held 
for the barony of Clogher, county 
Tyrone, since the passage of the Land 
Act of 1887; and, if not, if he could 
state the reason. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners inform me that the sit- 
tings of the Sub-Commissioners are not 
arranged according to baronies. A sub- 
commission sat for hearing cases from 
the Poor Law Union of Clogher, in the 
County Tyrone, in May last. There 
will be another sitting towards the end 
of this or the beginning of next month. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC ACT. 


Mr. ARTHUR ELLIOT (Roxburgh- 
shire) asked the President of the Board 
of Trade where, and by whom, objec- 
tions lodged to revised classification and 
rates proposed by railway companies 
under ‘‘ The Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act, 1888,” are to be heard. 

*Sim M. HICKS BEAOH said the 
objections lodged would in ordinary 
course be heard in London, at the office 
of the Board of Trade, but he proposed 
to make arrangements providing that 
where necessary they should be heard in 
Edinburgh and Dublin. 


THE TONNAGE BILL. 


Mr. GOURLAY (Sunderland) asked 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he intends withdrawing the 
Tonnage Bill now before the House, and 
introduce during the current Session a 
Bill dealing with the whole question of 
the tonnage measurement of the Mer- 
cantile Marine ? 

*Sm M. HICKS-BEACH: No, Sir. 


INERNATIONAL LABOUR CONGRESS, 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanarkshire, N.W.) asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether Her Majesty’s Government has 
now definitely decided to take steps to 
have this country represented at the 
International Congress on labour 
questions convened by the Swiss Federal 
Jouncil at Geneva ? 


{COMMONS} 








Capitation Grants. 


*Mr. MATTHEWS: No decision has. 
yet been arrived at. 
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‘POSTMASTERS. 

Mr. PATRICK JOSEPH O’BRIEN’ 
(Tipperary, N.) asked the Postmaster- 
General if it was his intention to place 
postmasters on the same footing as all: 
the other officers in the Post Office as 
regards classification to annual incre- 
ment; and, if not, would he state the- 
reason for refusing the concession ? 

*Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL. 
(Mr. Ratxzs, University of Cambridge): 
The circumstances of the various post 
offices differ so materially that I do not 
think it would be practicable, from an: 
administrative point of view, to adopt: 
the suggestion of the hon. Member. 
Each case must, I think, necessarily be- 
dealt with upon its own merits. 


VOLUNTEER CAPITATION GRANTS, 


Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) 
asked the Secretary of State for War 
whether the Colonel commanding the 
2nd Volunteer Battalion Royal War- 
wickshire Regiment was acting with the 
approval of the War Office by making 
it known in the battalion some months 
ago that for the future the Capitation 
Grant earned by the several detach- 
ments would be placed at the disposal 
of the battalion as a whole, and not of 
the detachments earning the grant, as 
heretofore, and by since acting in incur- 
ring expenditure and otherwise, as if 
such alteration would be carried out;. 
whether such alteration is in opposition 
to Rule 18 of the Battalion Rules, 1880;. 
whether he is aware that the action of 
the Commanding Offiecr has produced 
great dissatisfaction among the mem- 
bers of the Rugby Town OCompany;. 
whether he is aware that in conse- 
quence of the opposition to such action 
of the officer commanding the Rugby 
detachment the Colonel wrote to him. 
such a letter as caused him to resign: 
his commission; and whether he will 
cause inquiries to be made into the 
matter, with a view of taking steps to 
continue to each detachment the right 
of control over the Capitation Grant. 
earned by it ? 

Mr. BRODRICK : The commanding 
officer of the 2nd Volunteer Battalion 
of the Royal Warwickshire iment. 
is acting under the General Volunteer 
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- to ask the Chief 








Regulations in administering the Capi- 
tation Grant by a regimental financial 
committee; but by the rules of the 
‘battalion, as approved by the War 
‘Office, the amount earned by each com- 
any is handed over to the Captain, to 
e expended on the company under the 
-supervision of the Colonel and the regi- 
mental finance committee. Any other 
‘distribution of the money earned would 
not be ia accordance with the approved 
“Corps Rules. Nothing is known at the 
‘War Office of the resignation of either 
-of the two Captains of the Rugby com- 
panies, The Secretary of State is not 
prepared to give absolute control of the 
expenditure to Captains of companies. 
Whatever is spent must be subject to 
‘the approval of the commanding officer, 
‘to whom the Captains are responsible. 


SAMOA. 

Mr. WILLIAM M‘ARTHOR (Oorn- 
‘wall, Mid): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
if his attention has been called to a 
resolution passed by the Australasian 
Federal Council, in which they express 
their anxiety at the course of events in 
Samoa, and impress upon Her Majesty’s 
‘Government the extreme importance to 
British and Australian interests of main- 
taining such treaties as exist, or conclu- 
‘ding additional treaties guaranteeing the 
independence of the Samoan and Tongan 
‘groups; and, whether he is yet prepared 
to state to the House the names of the 

English Commissioners to the Berlin 
‘Conference on Samoan Affairs ? 

*Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
‘STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir J. Fzrevsson, Manchester, N.E.) : 
The Resolution in question was com: 
ymunicated to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
yment. The Council also asked to be 
‘supplied with copies of existing Treaties 
bearing on the subject, which was done, 
and the Oolonial Governments were 
assured that Her Majesty’s Government 
‘were fully sensible of the importance 
-of the Imperial and Colonial interests 
involved in the groups of Islands re- 
‘ferred to. I am not yet in a - position 
‘to state the names of the British 
‘Commissioners to the forth - coming 
“Conference. 


IRELAND—EVICTIONS IN DONEGAL. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg 
ecretary to the Lord 
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Lieutenant of Ireland how many - 
families are affected by the impending 
evictions on the Olphert estate in the 
county Donegal ;. whether he is aware 
that these families are in such extremity 
of distress that they are at present being 
maintained by means of a public chari- 
table fund administered by the Bishop 
of Raphoe; whether he has caused any 
inquiry to be made as to the equity of 
these evictions; whether he is wi king 
to use his influence with the landlord to 
promote an arbitration ; and when it is 
proposed to carry out the evictions ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that the number of evictions on the 
Olphert estate to be forthwith carried 
out is 23, though the number of decrees 
is 66. I am informed that there is a 
fund for supporting the tenants driven 
out of their holdings through the Plan 
of Oampaign in January. I believe 
that the tenants have paid their rents 
into the war chest; that if the Plan 
were abandoned a settlement might 
easily be come to with the landlord ; and 
that it is the promoters of the Plan, and 
they alone, who are responsible for the 
misery which has been or which may be 
inflicted in the district. 

Mr. SEXTON : Does the right hon. 
Gentleman suggest that the landlord 
should not follow the precedent set in 
the case of the Mandeville estate, and 
that he should not enter into negotia- 
tions which may lead to a settlement 
without first insisting on the abandon- 
ment of the Plan of Campaign which 
would place the tenants at the mercy of, 
the landlord ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is not for 
me to say what the tenants ought to do. 
If they would make a reasonable offer 
there would be no difficulty in comin 
to a settlement. I think the Plan o 
Campaign now stands in the way of a 
settlement, as it holds the rents. 

Mr. SEXTON : Is not the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that in every case in 
which settlements have been come to, 
the Plan of Campaign promoters have 
immediately released the rents ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
know that that proposition is perfectl 
correct. I have heard of cases in whi 
the tenants have asked, but failed to get 
their money back. But my point is 
that unless the promoters of the Plan 
of Campaign give their assent to the 
arrangement which the tenants may be 
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willing to enter into, the tenants cannot 
make it, or else they will lose their 
money. 

Mr. SEXTON: But if the pro- 
moters of the Plan of Campaign indi- 
cate their readiness to hand over the 
money from what is called the ‘‘ war 
chest’ in the event of a settlement, 
what difficulty is there in taking steps 
to secure an agreement ? 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR : I am perfectly 
certain that the landlord is desirous of 
making a settlement on fair terms, 
but the negotiations should be conducted 
with him and not with me. 


GOLD COAST—THE MURDER OF MR. 
DALRYMPLE. 


Str ROBERT FOWLER (London) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Oolonies whether Her 
Majesty’s Government has received 
from the jurors at Accra, before whom 
the Tavieve Chief, Bella Oobina, and 
Napad Seheb were tried and acquitted 
last August, on a charge of inciting, 
moving, and procuring certain persons 
unknown to murder Assistant Inspector 
Dalrymple, at Tavieve, in the previous 
May, a memorial, pointing out that, in 
the Gold Coast Government Gazette, the 
Governor is reported as having stated 
that these two prisoners, and a third, 
Akoto Mamlay, 

‘Shad been acquitted of the charges laid 
against them, of being connected with the 
murders of Mr, Dalrymple and the Chavis, and 
that this had taken place in spite of the evi- 
dence, in the opinion of the Queen’s Ad- 
vocate ;” 
whether, before sanctioning the Ordi- 
nance of the Legislative Council of the 
Gold Coast, under which the three 
persons named are now imprisoned at 

mina Castle, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had access to the Minutes of the 
trial of last August, in which two of the 
risoners were concerned, and, as regards 
e third prisoner, Akoto Mamlay, 
whether the charges against her have 
ever been submitted to a Court of Law; 
and, whether the Government will lay 
before Parliament the Minutes of the 
trial of last August, the Governor's 
Report thereon, and any other corre- 
spondence that has taken place with 
reference to these affairs ? 

Baron H. p— WORMS: In answer 
to my hon. Friend I have to say that a 
copy of the memorial—which has been 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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sent through the, Governor—has, been: 
hgsaeieg direct from the Foreman see 
Jury, but no action has been. tal 
upon it pending. its secsigt from the- 
etl d with his report, which may be- 
shortly expected. In reply to the second. 
uestion, when the Ordinance was sano- 
tioned Her Majesty’s Government wero: 
aware that the two first named prisoners 
had been acquitted of being accessories: 
before the fact to the murder of Mr. 
Dalrymple, and that, in the face of that. 
acquittal, the indictment against the. 
three prisoners for the murder of the 
Chiavis was not proceeded with. As I 
stated in reply to the hon. Member for: 
the St. Austell division on the 8th in-- 
stant, ‘‘it was considered necessary for 
the public safety that these persons. 
should not be allowed to return to- 
Tavieve,” and the Ordinance providing: 
for their detention as political prisoners. 
was therefore and sanctioned. 
Under the circumstances there would be 
no advantage in presenting. the papers. 
to Parliament, and their publication in 
the Colony is undesirable. [| shall, 
however, be glad to give information 
on. any particular point to my hon.. 
Friend if he desires it. 


INDIA—THE ORAWFORD CASE. 
Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Oldham): 
I wish to ask the Under Seonohary of 
State for India if it is proposed 
publish the decision in the wfor 
case simultaneously in England and in 
India? 
*Tnax UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorsz, 
Ohatham): The despatch. containing 
the decision of the Secretary of State 
in Council on the Crawford cagse,. 
being due in Bombay on the 15th inst.,. 
will be laid on the Table on Tuesday 
next, togetber with other papers, in-- 
cluding the report of the Commission. 


BARRY LINKS ARTILLERY RANGE. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow College): 
for Mr. Barotay (Rortaghie) I beg: 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the Government has been, able- 
to secure the Barry Links for artillery 
practice ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The Government 
has not yet been able to secure the 


Barry Links for artillery practipe, hut I 





am informed that an arr t has. 
been made with Lord Dalhousie’s tutors 





ate: 
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by which the Scottish National Artillery 
Association will be permitted to hold 
their meeting on Barry Links this year. 


HER MAJESTY’S LEGATION AT 
BELGRADE. 

Mr. LEGH (Lancashire, 8.W., New- 
ton): I have to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether it is intended to convert Her 
Majesty’s Legation at Belgrade into a 
Consulate Geueral; and, if so, for what 


reason ? 

*S§ir J. FERGUSSON: No, Sir. There 
is no such intention as that stated in the 
question. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE BILL. 

Ma. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Newing- 
ton, W.): I wish, Sir,toask the honourable 
Member for Hanley whether he intends 
to proceed with the Women’s Suffrage 
Bill this Session; and, if so, whether 
he will endeavour to secure a day for 
its discussion, or engage not to take it 
except at a time when it may be fully 
debated ? 

Mr. WOODALL (Hanley): I have to 
thank the hon. Gentleman for his cour- 
tesy in giving me private notice of this 
question. The House is aware that, 
availing myself of the position obtained 
in the ballot, I-put down the Women’s 
Suffrage Bill for Second Reading on 
Wednesday next. The Leadon the 
the House, in the exercise of his discre- 
tion, has intimated his intention to 
follow the general usage in regard to 
the Easter Holidays, rather than to. 
act upon the precedent he himself esta- 
blished so recently as 1887. I do not 
propose to challenge this decision by 

jutting the House to the trouble of a 
Avision on the Motion for Adjournment. 
And I have no hesitation in giving the 
assurance asked for by the hon. Mem- 
ber, whose solicitude in regard to the Bill 
has been evidenced by his vigilant and 
persistent hostility. There is, however, 
no chanceof making any further progress 
with the question this Session in what re- 
mains of private Members’ time. But 
after the recent declaration of the Prime 
Minister in favour of the enfranchise- 
ment of women, I am not without hope 
that the Government will endeavour to 
give effect to the opinion of Lord Salis- 

ury by affording me some facilities for 
taking the opinion of the House. I pro- 
pose, therefore, to defer the withdrawal 
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of the Bill until I am aaoeent inet anh 
an expectation is not li to be 
send ‘i 


CHANNEL ISLANDS—THE CRIMINAL 
LAW AMENDMENT .ACT, 1885. 

Mr. WALTER M‘LAREN (Cheshire, 
Crewe): I wish to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 
1855 has been adopted in the Channel 
Islands ; and, if not, what are the reasons. 
which have prevented its adoption ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No, Sir; this, 
Act has not been adopted in the Channel 
Islands. The Act does not in terms 
apply to these islands. In Guernsey 
the ah rnor in 1585 called the attention 
of the Royal Court to the Act, and a 
Committee was appointed to consider it, 
but has not as yet reported. The Gover- 
nor of Jersey does not inform me of the 
reasons which have delayed or prevented 
its adoption in that island. 


IRELAND—THE RATHFARNHAM MAN- 
SLAUGHTER CASE, 
Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): I 
beg to usk the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whetler 
his attention has been drawn to the 
evidence in the case of Charles Freckle- 
ton, an emergency man and gamekeeper, 
tried in Dublin on Friday and Saturday. 
of last week for murder, from which it 
appears that Freckleton, in a - public 
house at Rathfarnham, in the county of 
Dublin, deliberately fired three shots 
at three different persons in successiun, 
killing one man on the spot, and wound- 
ing one young girl so seriously that for 
several weeks her life was despaired of ; 
whether he has considered the observa- 
tions of the presiding Judge, Mr. 
Justice Murphy, in which he expressed 
the opinion that the crime of Freckleton 
was both unprovoked and without any 
justification whatsoever, and declared 
‘‘that there was no casein the books 
that would suggest that in a case of :his 
kind the Judge should suggest that the 
jury. should reduce the crime from 
murder to Fg ek wel whether the 
jury found Freckleton guilty, not of 
murder, but of manslaughter; whethe 
it is a fact that, in the empannelling of 
this jury, the representatives of the 
Crown did not order any jurors to stand 
aside, while the prisoner challenged 20 
jurors, all but four of whom were 
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Oatholics, with the result that all the 12 
jurors sworn were Protestant landlords 
or persons connected with the landlord 
class; and if these allegations are well 
founded, whether he intends to take any 
notice of the action of the Crown officials 
in this case ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I understand 
that the prisoner, Charles Freckleton, 
was not an emergency man. He was 
brought over from Scotland to act as a 
gamekeeper for Mr. Guinness, of 
zibradden, in the County of Dublin, in 
whose employment he was as such 
gamekeeper when the offence was com- 
mitted. The presiding judge made in 
effect the observations mentioned in the 
Foner and he left it to the jury to 

etermine whether the prisoner was 
guilty of murder or: manslaughter, and 
they found a verdict of manslaughter, 
and he was sentenced to penal servitude 
for life. It is a fact that the repre- 
sentatives of the Crown did not ask any 
juror to stand aside while the prisoner 
challenged 20 jurors; but the religion 
of those challenged cannot be given. It 
is not known what was the religion of 
the 12 jurors sworn to try the prisoner ; 
but their occupations were as follows :— 

1 retired officer; 1 bookseller ; 1 jeweller; 
1 carrier ; 2 described as gentlemen; 1 
manufacturer’s agent; 2 bank clerks; 
2 commercial clerks ; and 1 farmer. 


Mr. CLANCY: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman deny that the murdered man 
was a Catholic, that the murderer was 
a Protestant, and that the jury was com- 
posed exclusively of Protestants. 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am afraid 
that I have no information on that 
subject. 

Mr. CLANOY: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the murdered 
man has left a widow and three children 
in destitute condition, and will he con- 
sider the propriety —— 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Order, 
order. That does not arise out of the 
question on the paper. 

Mr. CLANCY: I beg to give notice 
that, on the Estimates, I will call 
attention to this and other instances of 
flagrant >partizanship in the adminis- 
tration of the Criminal Law in Ireland. 


EVICTIONS 1N COUNTY WICKLOW. 
Mr. BYRNE (Wicklow, W.): I beg 
tw ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 


Mr. Clancy 
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Lieutenant of Ireland whether his at- 
tention has been drawn to the case of 
Richard Cullen, a leasehold tenant on the 
estate of Charles Frizelle, Castlekevin, 
county of Wicklow, who applied to the 
Land Commission to fix a fair rent im- 
mediately after the passing of ‘The 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1887,’ but 
has never been able to get his case 
heard; whether he is aware that in 
September last he was served with an 
eviction notice; that his rent was 
£19 14s. 4d. a-year, while the Govern- 
ment valuation of his farm was only 
£12 10s.; that in 1885 the then agent 
of the estate accepted, in respect of the 
last gale of that year, a rent equal to 
the valuation; and that a newly-ap- 
pointed agent, named M‘Dougall, was 
offered last October by Cullen one and 
a-half year’s rent, computed at the 
valuation, but refused the offer; and, if 
these allegations are well founded, 
whether the Government are prepared 
to lend the forces of the Crown for the 
eviction of Oullen, or whether they in- 
tend to propose any legislation to pre- 
vent evictions from similar causes in 
the future ? 

Mr. CHANOE(Kilkenny,S8.): Arising 
out of this, may I ask the Solicitor 
General for Ireland whether it is not 
the fact that the procedure for obtaining 
an instalment order is exceedingly ex- 
pensive ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): The Land Commissioners in- 
form me that it is the case that Cullen 
served an originating notice, as stated 
in the first paragraph. I have not 
received a reply in regard to the details 
in the second paragraph. The tenant 
had full power to apply, under the Act 
of 1881, to the Court to stay the pro- 
ceedings in ejectment, and also under 
the Act of 1887, to likewise stay the 
proceedings, pending the hearing of his 
application to have a fair rent fixed, 
and to have the arrears of rent declared 
payable by instalments spread over a 
given period, should the Court consider 
the circumstances of the case required it. 

Mr. MADDEN: I think it better 
notice should be given of this question. 

Mr. CHANCE: Then I must put the 
question to the Chief Secretary as it 
arises out of his answer. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I should point 
out that quite apart from the Act of 1887 
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it.can be done under the Act of 1881 
-without expense. 

Mr. CHANCE: But have not the 
superior Courts practically refused to 
exercise any jurisdiction under the Act 
of 1881? 

Mr. McCARTAN (Down, 8.): On 
what part of the Act of 1881 does the 
right hon. Gentleman rely ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
the Act with me, but if the question is 
put on the Paper I will answer it. 


THE LAND COMMISSION. 

Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Oo., N.): I 
‘beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland when a Sub- 
‘Commission will sitagain in the County 
of Dublin for the purpose of hearing 
land cases from that district ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners inform ‘me that a Sub- 
‘Commission will commence its sittings 
for the County of Dubiin towards the 
end of next month. 


POST OFFICE DISCIPLINE. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether the following facts 
have been brought under his notice— 
namely, that on Wednesday night, 3rd 
April, a man on the midnight duty, 
named Jenkins, when examining his 
receipt slipsfor letters, found one already 
stamped with his number stamp, which 
circumstance he duly reported. He and 
a sorter named Broome were summoned 
before the Sub-Controller, Mr. Finch, 
when the Assistant Controller, Mr. 
Saunderson, in Mr. Finch’s presence, 
declared his belief that the affair ‘“‘ was 
a huge joke,” perpetrated in order to 
keep up the excitement respecting a 
petition which had been submitted for 
the disuse of the number stamp instru- 
ment; whether it is the fact that this 
instrument has to be used by the em- 
ployés for signing the registered letters 
in lieu of the ordinary method by writ- 
ing, and that the person to whom such 
instrument is entrusted is responsible 
for whatever use is made of the instru- 
ment, even if it should be stolen or 
otherwise used without his knowledge 
or consent; whether it is the fact that 
several cases have occurred of such in- 
strument having been stolen, and that, 
in consequence of the danger of such 
theft or other misuse, and the heavy 
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liability lying upon the employés in 
such on Salen have been preferred 
in favour of the abolition of the instru- 
ment in question ; and whether he will 
call upon the Assistant Controller to 
explain his action in the matter? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I have not as yet 
completed my inquiry into the circum- 
stances alluded to by the hon. Member, 
but I may say that if the irregularity, 
which was undoubtedly committed by 
some one, was committed from an 
other motive than thoughtless mischief, 
the case will certainly assume a more 


serious aspect. 


CIVIL SERVICE WRITERS. 

Mr. JOHN KELLY (Camberwell, 
North) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether it is the fact, that in 
the early part of last year, a number of 
Civil Service writers serving in the Out- 
door Department of Her Majesty’s 
Customs were recommended for pro- 
motion under the Treasury Minute of 
December 1886 ; whether these writers 
were afterwards transferred to the 
Statistical Department of Her Majesty’s 
Customs to meet the exigencies of the 
service ; whether, on the completion of 
the work there, they have been informed 
that their services are no longer re- 
quired ; and, whether, in consideration 
of the long services, averaging 13 years, 
of these men, he will take steps to retain 
them in the service of Her Majesty’s 
Customs, and give effect to the recom- 
mendation made on their behalf by the 
head of the department ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : Thecopyists referred 
to by my hon. Friend were not recom- 
mended for promotion to the lower 
division by the Commissioners of Oustom; 
they were transferred to the Statistical 
Department as stated in the question. 
The services of some of them are no 
longer required in the Statistical Office, 
andthe copyists in question will there- 
fore be returned to the Civil Service 
Commission for employment in other 
offices. As other arrangements have 
been made for carrying on the work in 
the Out-door Department on which these 
copyists were formerly employed, there 
is no necessity for retaining them in the 
Customs service. 


H.M.8. VICTORIA. 


Mr. JOICEY (Durham, Chester-le-. 
Street) asked the First Lord of the Ad- 
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miralty if it be true that considerable 
alterations have been made in the officers’ 
uarters in the ironclad Victoria since 

e was delivered by the contractors ; 
and, if so, what amount has ex- 
pended in these alterations, and why 
they were necessary ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tae AD- 
MIRALTY (Lord -Geo. Hamuizron, 
Middlesex, Ealing): After it had been 
determined to employ the Victoria 
as the flagship on the Mediterranean 
station, and after the admiral who will 
command that station had been selected, 
the position of the captain’s, com- 
mander’s, secretary’s, and other cabins 
was rearranged, and some additional 
cabins were Built, it being thought de- 
sirable to accommodate the captain and 
commander on the weather deck. The 
cost, including all the consequent sub- 
ordinate changes, will be about £1,100. 


THE NAVAL MANCEUVRES. 

Mr. JOICEY (Durham, Chester-le- 
Street) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether the Naval Manou- 
vres will take place this year; and, if 
so, when ? 

* Lorp G. HAMILTON: It is intended 
that the Naval Manouvres shall take 
lace again this year, but the actual 


te of their commencement has not yet 
heen fixed. 


IRELAND—PROUSECUTION OF MR. 
CONLAN. 


Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
County, Ossory): { wish to ask Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland whether 
he can cite the terms of the notices, for 
publishing which Mr. Conlan, proprietor 
of the Carlow Nationakst, is now in 
prison ? 

Mr. MADDEN: It appears from the 
report of the proceedings in Mr. Conlan’s 
case that the following passages, among 
others, were relied on on the part of the 
prosecution :—The Chairman said he 
would turn to the subject of the coming 
evictions— 

“T ask how many Neill Doogans will there be 
_on the estate; will the tenants barricade their 
Kibuses ? Of course it means six months’ 
imprisonment, but one house defended as Doo- 
gan’s or O‘Donnell’s is worth more to the cause 
than the quiet eviction of 5,000 people. ‘There 
was a mistake in the policy carried out at the 
former eviction here, and the people that went 
out may be open to the taunt that they did 
nothing themselves. Mr. Moore: They went 
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ag far ag they were asked to go. The Chair- 
man; Exactly ; though, as I said before, it was 
a great, mista e to go out so quietly.” 

Again, the Chairman— 

‘‘referred to the fact of the children from the 
square and the locality around associating with 
the emergency children, and said it a 
shame.” ; 
The Chairman also referred to the fact 
of the— 

‘Campaigners, or a good many of them, deal- 
ing in the one shop with the emergency men ; 
it was monstrous that after eight years of agi- 
tation and speech-making people would not 
have spirit enough to act ) Hag eir own sense: 
of right. If, their leaders were cognizant of 
the fact that Campaigners and emergency men 
stood shoulder to shoulder in Mrs. Evan’s shop- 
they would simply cut off their supplies, and. 
very justly.” 

Mr. W. A, MACDONALD: This is 
avery grave matter, and I must, Sir, 
with your permission, press it a little. 
Does the hon. and learned Gentleman 
recollect that on Friday week he 
told the House Mr. Oonlan was not 
imprisoned for publishing the proceed- 
ings of an unsuppressed branch of the 
National League but for publishing an 
incitement to break the law, and that 
last Thursday he told the House he was 
imprisoned for publishing notices, the 
character of which he did not define. 
Are we now to understand if the sugges-. 
tion implied in my original question was 
correct, and that Mr. Conlan was im- 
prisoned for publishing a speech made 
by another person at the usuah 
fortnightly meeting of an unsuppressed 
branch of the League, the report having 
been published as an ordinary item of 
news, and with the discharge of Mr. 
Conlan’s duty as a public journalist ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: I stated correctly 
on a former occasion. that Mr. Conlan 
was ordered to find sureties to keep 
the peace for certain publications 
which in the summonses were called 
notices, and which the Magistrates held 
amounted to an incitement to break the: 
law. 

Mr. CLANCY: Did not the hon. and 
learued Gentleman say Mr. Conlan was 
imprisoned for publishing, not only the 
report of the meeting, but also the 
notices ? 

*Mrz. MADDEN: I said that these- 
notices: were embodied in the report, 
but that did not make them legal. 

Mz. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford) : 
Was the ens under the Statute of 
Edward IIT. ? 
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*Mz. MADDEN: The. summons was 
apparently founded on the statute. re- 


ed to; but, as I have already pointed 
on the Magistrates have Oy aon 
in such a case under the Commission 
ofthe Peace, and I believe their order 


was made in virtue of that jurisdiction. 


THE MARITIME CONFEREN CE. 
Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
sed the Under Secretary of State for 

oreign Affairs what is the present 
position of the communications with 
the United States Government as to the 
proposed International Maritime Con- 
erence; and, whether, having regard 
to the disastrous frequency of maritime 
collisions in the past year, and to the 
fact that the Departmental Committee 
appointed by the Board of Trade have 

ant in their Report as to alterations in 
th. International. Signal Code, Her 

ajesty’s Government will make repre- 
geniations to the United States Govern- 
ment, and, if negessary, to other Go- 
vernments, with a view of holding the 
aritime Oonference at the earliest 
sible moment ?— 
Posie J. FERGUSSON: We_ have 

p, informed by the United States 

Charge, a’ Affires that the Maritime 
Grefosenoe will meet on the 16th of 
October, and that the ogramtue is 
being drawn up by. the Doited States 
Dolegates, It. will, when received, be 
considered by Her Majesty's Govern- 
It would, therefore, be prema- 

ture to present Papers to Parliament. 
Mr. F,. A. CHANNING: May I ask 
whether in the present posision of the 
negotiations, it would be possible for 
he Government to suggest on the part 
of this aise | any further subject, for 
synsideration 
Sin J. FERGUSSON ; Certainly, Six 
soon as the programme ig receiyed, 
Her Majesty’s Government can offer 
apy suggestions which may seem de- 


SIGNALLING AT SEA. 

Mz. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Wade whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House the Interim Report 
of the Committee appointed in 1887 to, 
Cn Fe, ete 1, SMU Sh 
sea 


“Sim MICHAEL HICKS. BEACH: 
ereigg 
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THE JUBILEE REVIEW. 


Mr. Pie ty wit mg Gly Green):: 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Ad- 
mira ty whether the espensitare of 
£1,361 for illuminating the Fleet at. 
the Jubilee Review was incurred by the: 
Admiralty without authority; whether 
the Admiralty subsequently applied to- 
the Treasury to approve the expendi- 
ture; and whether the Treasury de- 
inert to assume any responsibility for: 
it 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
facts are as represented in the question 
of the hon. Member. Full particulars; 
will be found in the Report of the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General on the Navy 
Appropriation Account for the year 
1887-88. . As the official correspondence. 
on the subject has come in the ordinary. 
course under the review of the Public 
Accounts Committee, any explanation 
now of the circumstances which led the. 
Admiralty, to incur this expenditure 


would be out of place. 
: ee PIOKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W:): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 


tary of State for the Colonies whether. 
Lord Knutsford has orpeneegd hig ap- 
proval of a proposed Customs Union 
etween the Cape, Natal, and the- 
Orange Free State, umder which it ig- 
provided that Natal sugar shall be; 
charged in the other two States with a 
duty of 6s. 3d. per, cwt., while all other: 
sugar imported into the Union shall be. 
charged 12s. 6d. per ewt.; whether this: 
arrangement isinconsistent with Article 4 
of the Sugar Conyention, which pro- 
vides that ‘‘Her Britannic Majesty’s. 
Government agree not to impose dif- 
ferential duties on cane or beet sugar 
imported from countries, provinces he-. 
yond the seas, Colonies, or foreign: 
possessions taking part in the Conven- 
tion”; and, does the Oolonial Office- 
intend to take any steps to reconcile the 
sx. Convention with the Customs. 
Union ? 
*Banon. H. pe WORMS: The pro-- 
posed South Aitieas Gs toms Unioy ie 
etween the Cape Colony and the 
Orange Brea State only, Natal, as wenow 
wadeptend, having refused to, join. it;. 
and the provision in the, Bill establish- 
ing the Customs, Union—whereby Natal 
sugar would =r received differgntial 
treatment in the, manner, stated in, the 
question —ig to. be oinitted. 


It. ig not. 
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necessary, therefore, to consider whether 
the Customs Union, in its earlier form, 
‘would have been inconsistent with 
Article 4 of the Sugar Convention, or to 
‘take any steps to reconcile two arrange- 
iments which do not conflict. 


ADMIRALTY—EXPENDITURE. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
‘$8.W.): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty whether his attention has 
been drawn to the strictures passed by 
the Comptroller and Auditor General 
upon the unauthorized expenditure in 
the year ended 3ist March, 1888, of 
over £140,000 on Naval stores, and 
particularly to the statements that this 
expenditure appears to be, ‘‘in point 
of law, an act of misappropriation,” 
and that the action of the Admiralty 
has been ‘‘ mainly, if not wholly, deter- 
‘mined by the desire to expend surpluses 
rather than surrender them to the Ex- 
-chequer ;” whether the House will have 
an opportunity of expressing its opinion 
upon this expenditure; and whether he 
“will give to the House an assurance that 
‘similar ‘‘acts of misappropriation” 
shall not occur in future ? 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON: The Report 
of the Comptroller and Auditor General 
on the expenditure on Naval stores in 
1888 of over £140,000 is now being 
-considered by the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, which will no doubt report to 
the House on the subject. Stores were 
purchased prior to the 31st of March, 
1888, in excess of the value authorized 
by the Estimates, and paid for out of 
savings obtained on other Votes. These 
‘purchases were reported to the Trea- 
sury, as is customary, before the close 
of the financial year; but as the Trea- 
sury did not express their concurrence 
with the action of the Admiralty before 
the 3ist of March, as required under 
the terms of the Appropriation Act, the 
payments so made were questioned by 
the Comptroller and Auditor General. 
No doubt the House-will have an oppor- 
‘tunity of considering the Report of the 
Public Accounts Committee on the 
matter. Arrangements will be made to 
insure the necessary communications as 
‘to excess payments being sent at an 
-earlier date in the financial year to the 
Treasury for their consideration and 
‘sanction. 

Mr. BARRAN (York, W.R., Otley): 
At what date did the Admiralty com- 
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municate with the Treasury as regards 
spending this mone 


? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON : About the 
usual time, the 28th of March. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Did not the 
Treasury complain that the Admiralty 
had not made this application until the 
had actually incurred the expenditure? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: I do not un- 
derstand that such is the case. The 
complaint of the Treasury was that the 
request from the Admiralty was not put 
forward in sufficient time. 


INDIA—REPORT ON BOMBAY 
, FACTORIES. 

Mr. CAINE (Barrow-in-Furness) : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India if the Report of Mr. Drew on 
the working of the Bombay Factories 
has been yet received at the India Office ; 
and, if so, will it be printed and circu- 
lated to Members of the House ? 

Sie J. GORST: If the hon. Member 
will move for the Report by Mr. Drew 
and the other Reports obtained by the 
Government of India, in wy to the 
inquiries of the Secretary of State, re- 
specting the Indian Factory Act, they 
will be given as an unopposed Return. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Oldham) : 
Will the hon. Gentleman publish the 
despatch of the Governor General of 
India on this subject ? 

Str J. GORST: I will if I can, but 
until the Secretary of State has deter- 
mined what to do in the matter I cannot 
promise. 


THE CRAWFORD COMMISSION. 


Mr. CAINE (Barrow-in-Furness): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India if it is true that some of the 
judicial officers who have confessed to 
corrupt practices in connection with the 
Crawford Commission, while suspended 
from the exercise of some of their judi- 
cial functions, are still maintained in 
their appointments, and continue to 
exercise judicial power in civil suits ; 
and, if convenient, will he state to the 
House what is the exact position of 
these corrupt officers with regard to the 
exercise of their public duties ? 

Sir J. GORST: On February 7th, 
the Secretary of State telegraphed to 
the Government of Bombay as follows: 

“T await full information as to facts before 
expressing any opinion myself, but I 
jncriminated magistrates are suspended from 
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exercising judicial functions pending considera- 
tion of case." 

To this he received the following 
reply :— 

‘“‘ Magistrates who have acknowledged having 

purchased their offices suspended from exer- 
cising judicial functions during consideration of 
report.’’ 
On the 9th of April, after considering 
the papers which he had received from 
the Government of Bombay in referenge 
to the incriminated magistrates, the 
Secretary of State telegraphed as 
follows :— 

“ As to incriminated magistrates, general 
rule must be that those who have given bribes 
must be deprived of magisterial functions, and 
must leave it to you to discriminate between 
cases; butI appreciate importance of plédges 
given by Government, and alsoleave it to you 
to provide such compensation for individuals 
as you may think necessary. Prompt action is 
essential. You are at liberty to make known 
my views if you think advisable. Have all 
who conf corruption been suspended ? See 
my telegram 7th February.” 


POSTCARDS. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (Warwickshire, 
Stratford-on-Avon): I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether he will be 
in a position to promise shortly to reduce 
the cost of inland post cards to one 
halfpenny each, with power to purchase a 
single card for that sum, as a boon to 
the poor man; also to use for the pur- 
pose thicker cardboard, as the very thin 
quality now sold at 7d. per dozen renders 
such postcards a most unsafe means of 
correspondence ? ° 

*Mr. RAIKES: I would refer the 
hon. Member to the Report of the 
Select Committee on Revenue Estimates, 
which sat in 1888, in which he will find 
it stated that there is a loss on all half- 
penny business of the Post Office; and 
in view of the feeling evinced by that 
Committee I do not think: it would be 
right or reasonable to increase that loss 
by adopting the first suggestion of my 
hon. Friend. ‘The question of the 
quality of the card is now under con- 
sideration. 


O1L LAMPS IN THE HOUSE. 

Mr. WILLIAM M‘ARTHOUR (Corn- 
wall, St. Austell): I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works whether he 
will state the number of oil lamps pro- 
= for’ in Fgh — 3 £2,000 

tely passed e House; how many 
of enh are hired; from whom are they 
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hired; and what sum is paid for their 
use ? 


*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. D. R. Prowxer, Dublin: 
University): The number of lamps in 
use in the building is between 600 
and 700. Of these only 24 are the 
pro of the Government, and the 
remainder belong to the contractors. 
The contractors are Messrs. Patrick & 
Co., of 10, Millbank Street, who keep, 
in order to meet exigencies, a large 
stock within the building. For instance, 
46 additional lamps had to be suddenly. 
supplied for the use of Committees during 
the fog of yesterday. The charges made 
by the contractors cover the hiring of the 
lamps, the supply of oil, and the cost of 
lighting and trimming the lamps, includ- 
ing the pay of the staff of attendants 
who constantly inspect the lamps. The 
charges for such lighting are as follows : 
—Argand lamps, 11d. each lighting; 
moderators, 8d. each lighting; smaller 
lamps at rates varying down to 3d. each 
lighting. A record is carefully kept 
each day of the number of lightings. 
The total number of lightings last year 
was 60,443. 

Mr. M. KENNY (Tyrone): May I 
ask whether the oil used costs 7s. a 
gallon ? 

*Mr. PLUNKET: I am not prepared 
to say off hand whether it does. 

Mr. W. M‘ARTHUR: What I am. 
anxious to get at is whether the same 
charge is made for lamps that are used 
for a short time as for lamps that are. 
used the whole evening. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester): How often is this contract. 
put out to public competition? | 

*Mr. PLUNKET: I believe the gen- 
tlemen who supply us have been 
supplying. us for a great number of 
years. The question of this contract. 
was carefully gone into last year with the. 
view of seeing whether any reduction 
could be made. Some reduction, al- 
though not a large one, was obtained. 
I trust that in the future there will be no. 
need for such contracts, owing to the. 
introduction of the electric light. 


THE WARING STREET POST OFFICE, 
BELFAST. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the. 

Postmaster General whether he is aware 

that no telegraphic connection has yet. 
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‘been made with the Post Office, Waring 
‘Street, Belfast; and whether he will 
state when the office will be open for the 
despatch of telegrams ? 

Mr. JACKSON (in the temporary 
absence of Mr. Rares): In reply to 
the right hon. Gentleman, I have to say 
that after answering the question which 
he put to me on the 11th ultimo, I gave 
instructions for an extension of the 
‘Telegraph to the Post Office in Waring 
Street to be carried out early in the 
present finaticial year. The office, how- 
ever, cannot be opened for the despatch 
of telegrams until the necessary wire 
and fittings have been provided. 


THE LOSS OF THE SULTAN. 


Sm FREDERICK MAPPIN (York, 
W.R., Hallamshire): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether, 
inasmuch as the charge of default has 
been partly proved against Captain 
Ernest Rice that he committed an error 
of judgment in running the Sultan so 
close to the five fathom line on an un- 
even and rocky bottom, and the same 
Officer was tried by court-martial for 
stranding H.M.S. Jris, under his com- 
mand, on the Avola shore, off Cape 
Augusta, on the 17th February, 1882, 
he would state to the House what steps 
the Government intend to take to secure 
the safe navigation of Her Majesty’s 
ships in the future? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: Every pre- 
caution to ensure the safe navigation of 
Her Majesty’s ships is, and always has 
been, taken, and any further security 
against accident that experience can sug- 
gest is from time to time adopted. The 
few casualties which have oocurred among 
Her Majesty’s ships while employéd on 
every conceivable service in all parts of 
the world speak well for the precautions 
observed and the navigating skill of 
their captain and officers. The British 
Navy is the only naval service which, as 
a rule, dispenses with the services of pilots 
in local waters. I regret, therefore, that, 
under cover of a Parliamentary qués- 
tion, the hon. Baronet should have made 
so unfair a reflection upon the capacity 
and skill of a distinguished service, 
which is all the moreill-timed as, during 
the last few days, the display of those 
very qualitieés which the right ‘hon. 
Member insinuates the Navy do not 
possess saved Her Majesty’s ship 
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Calliope from a catastrophe which befell 
all the warships of other nations with 
whom she was in company. 

Srr F. MAPPIN: May I ask 
whether, in consequence of these de- 
faults, the Admiralty will consider the 
desirableness of dismissing Oaptain 
Ernest Rice from Her Majesty’s service ? 


No answer was given. 


° CIVIL ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, North) : I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether he is now in a position to 
name the date at which the Bill and 
Treasury Minute relating to the Reports 
of the Royal Commission on Civil Esta- 
blishments, which were promised on the 
7th of last month to be laid upon the 
Table shortly, will be submi to the 
House for consideration ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I regret I am 
not yet in a position to name the exact 
date at which the Bill and Treasury 
Minute relating to the reports of the 
Civil Establishments Commission will be 
submitted to the House for consideration. 
The questions raised in the Reports are 
so important as to require much time 
for consideration; but no unnecessary 
delay shall take place in dealing with 
them. 


THE TRADE AND LAW STANDING 
COMMITTEES. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treas 
whether the Standing Committees on 
Trade and Law are to be asked to under- 
take the considération of any Bills othér 
than those introduced by the Govern- 
ment ? : 

*Mr. W.H. SMITH: I am not aware 
that in 1882, when Standing Committees 
were first’created, or in 1888, when the 
question was again discussed, any pledge 
was given that Private Members’ Bi 
should not be referred to these Com- 
mittees. I think it would be inadvisable 
to lay down any specific ruling on the 
question, as it is often the case that a 
private Bill so nearly approaches the 
object sought to be obtained by a Go- 
vernment Bill that time is saved by re- 
ferring them both to the same Oom- 
mittee. At the same fimo, I do not 
think that Private Bills should, 4s 
a rule, go to the Standing Oommit- 
téés. 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


*Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he is aware that on the 3rd 
April, 1882, the Leader of the House 
stated that the Government would 
‘continue to do their best to carry out 
what is an understanding, namely, that 
on Friday night the Government shall 
do its best to keep a House”; and 
whether any modification of this under- 
standing has been subsequently made 
with the consent of the House? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not aware 
of the opinion expressed by the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian in 1882. 
I should hesitate very greatly indeed to 
depart from any tradition which be- 
longs to the House, or from any Rule 
laid down by a Minister who held the 
office of First Lord of the Treasury. 
But the circumstances to which the right 
hon. Gentleman refers were explained 
in answer to a question which he put 
the other night. I do not think that I 
could depart from the answer then 
given, which was to the effect that the 
circumstances in which the Count was 
moved on Friday last;and on the previous 
Friday, were such as not to appear to 
me to make it imperative on the part of 
the Government to endeavour to keep a 
House against what was apparently the 
wish of the great majority of hon. 
Members. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I should like to 
know whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man has referred to what Lord 
Palmerston said when he obtained from 
the House the concession of Friday 
nights in lieu of the former procedure 
of moving the Adjournment of the 
House on Friday night, and for which 
the Government were bound to eer ‘a 
House in order that the Motion might 
‘be carried ? 

*Mz. W. H. SMITH: I have not 
referred to what Lord Palmerston said. 
TI tave sought, as far as I could, to con- 
sult the convenience of the House, re- 
membéring always its traditions and its 
usages; and I am not aware that it is 
imperative on the part of the Govern- 
mént to keep a House for the discussion 
of Motions against the apparent wish of 
‘the gre at majority of the House. 

kr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): Will the right 
thon. Gentleman ‘have the goodness to 
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refer to the declaration of Lord Pal- 
merston, and then consider how far, on 
reflection, that declaration bears on the 
case? I would by no means undertake 
to set aside what the right hon. Gentle- 
man has just said with respect to a case 
which I take to be quite exceptional— 
namely, when there is a general desire 
on the part of the House that it should 
not continue to sit. But apart from that 
case, I must say that there is no matter 
connected with the usages of the House, 
the unwritten rules of the House, more 
clear than the general obligation of the 
Government, inconvenient as I know it 
is to them, to keep a House on Friday 


night. 

“Mn. W. H. SMITH: I will certainly 
refer to the statement of Lord Palmer- 
ston, and recur to the subject at a future 
time. 


THE CASE OF JANE NICHOLLS. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department with reference to the 
case of Jane Nicholls, who in May, 
1886, was tried at Taunton for the 
murder of her infant child, and, being 
convicted of manslaughter only, was 
sentenced to 20 years’ penal servitude, 
whether, in June, 1887, a petition was 
presented to him asking for remission of 
the sentence, and whether Mr. Justice 
Day, who tried the case, recommended 
the immediate release of the convict; 
‘and, if so, if he could explain to the 
House why he declined, in his answer 
to the petition, to interfere with the 
sentence ; whether, in January, 1888, he 
received a second petition, to which he 
made the same answer without referrift 
to the learned Judge ; and if, under the 
circunistances, he will reconsider his 
‘décision ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS : The communi- 
cations between Judges and the Homie 
Office in criminal cases are confidential, 
and I do not feel at liberty to state 
the character and effect of Mr. 
Justice Day’s observations on the 
case of Jane Nicholls. It was a 
case in which the jury took a merciful 
view of the offence in finding a 
verdict of manslaughter only. I 
received two petitions in favour of the 

risoner at the dates named. It would 
fave been contrary to all precedent to 
discharge the prisoner so soon after a 
‘sentetice of 20 years’ penal servitude had 
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been passed ; and the facts proved at the 
trial were not such as, in my judgment, 
could justify such a course. The time 
has not yet come when I shall feel able 
to advise any remission of the sentence. 


TELEGRAPHIC RATES. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether, although the tele- 

phic rate in Great Britain, and 
etween Great Britain and Ireland, is 
$d. per word, and in France rather less 
than $d. per word, it is intended that 
the Anglo-French rates shall be lowered 
from 23d. per word to 2d. only, being 
four times the rate at which a profit 
might be made; if so, what opportunity 
he proposes to give the ps of 
discussing these rates, and the ‘ De- 
claration between the Governments of 
Great Britain and France respecting 
telegraphic correspondence atealanaged 
between the two Countries?” 

Mr. RAIKES : In reply to the hon. 
Member, I have to state that the charge 
oe word for telegrams to France has 

een reduced by 20 per cent, from 2$d. 
to 2d. Iam not prepared to admit that 
this is four times the rate at which a 
profit can be made. On the contrary, I 
am advised that in the case of many 
messages it will barely cover the cost of 
transmission. An opportunity was 
afforded to discuss the arrangements 
connected with the acquisition of the 
eoeets of the Submarine Telegraph 

ompany when the additional Estimate 
was passed by the House on the 28th 
ult., and the House has been in pos- 
session of full information as to the 
rates to be charged for telegrams to 
France as well as to Germany, Holland, 
and Belgium since the 4th ult., when I 
answered a question that was put tome 
on the subject by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the City of London (Sir R. 
Fowler). A further oppcrtunity for 
discussion will be afforded when the 
Estimate for the sum required for the 
purchase of the Submarine Company’s 
property is presented. : 


IMMORAL FRENCH BOOKS. 
Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his 
attention has been drawn to a recent 


case of the seizure of immoral French 
books exposed for sale in Dublin; 


Mr. Matthews 
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whether, after a remand and much con- 
sideration of the case, the presiding 
Justice was compelled to decide that he 


was powerless unless the publications. 


were in English, and added “that the 
Act was made to prevent the defilement 
of the young, and he did not see how 
books in another language could do. 
so”’; whether he is aware that it is 
customary for certain publishers in 
France to send advertisements of vile. 
books and pictures into English schools, 
where pupils understand French, 
through the Post Office, offering to- 
send them in return for om 
whether he is prepared to effect such 
changes in the law as will render it 
penal to sell or distribute immoral 
books or papers in foreign languages ;. 
and whether the Post Office could be 
authorized, as in America, to open 
letters or parcels when suspected, and 
to destroy obscene papers found therein ?’ 

Mr. MATTHEWS : The Irish Govern- 
ment have furnished me with a report of 
the case referred to, and the facts are as. 
stated in the question, except that the 
magistrates did not go farther than to 
express a doubt whether the case came 
within the Act. Without pledging him- 
self to that view, he abstained from con- 
victing, and cautioned the defendant 
that if he was summoned again for the 
same thing he (the magistrate) might 
possibly come to a different conclusion. 
I am informed by the Post Office authori- 
ties that they are not aware of any law 
of the United States which authorizes 
the Post Office of that ‘country to open 
suspected letters or parcels. Obscene 
matter is by the law of this country, and 
also in America, declared inadmissible 
by the post, and persons offending in 
this respect are Fable to prosecution 
under the Post Office Protection Act 
1884. It is the practice of the Post 
Office to stop any postal packet received 
from France which, primd facie, 
within the description of the Statute, and 
which his sent in open covers or circulars, 
and recently that Department has re- 
newed instructions for that purpose. If 
such advertisements or packets have 
found their way into English schools (as 
to which I have no information) they 
have probably been sent as letters, in: 
which case the Post Office has no know- 
ledge of the contents, or power 
to interfere with their delivery. 
The suggestion of the learned. 
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magistrate that exposing for sale 
obscene books written in a foreign 
language is not prohibited by law was 
expressed by him with diffidence, and I 
am not prepared to concur with it, at all 
events, until it has been confirmed by a 
Superior Court, or to undertake legisla- 
tion on the assumption that is well 


founded. 


GOVERNMENT DOCKYARDS—DIS- 
CHARGE OF WORKMEN. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty whether it is the fact 
that, exclusive of the 400 men recently 
discharged from the Devonport Dock- 

ard, some 25 fitters were on the 16th 
h last noticed to leave; whether 
shortly previous to their being paid off, 
they received orders to go to the chief 
engineer’s office, and were then in- 
formed that if they would remain at 
lower wages the said notices would be 
cancelled ; whether the reduction in each 
case amounted to 2s. per week; how 
many men in all were asked to remain 
at such lower wages, and how many ac- 
cepted the same ; whether the same or 
a similar offer was made to the boiler 
assistants, and whether it was accepted, 
and by how many ; whether in the above 
cases the men, or some of them, had 
been working for periods from 2 to 14 
years, and when discharged received 
certificates of good conduct, stating that 
they had been discharged in consequence 
of reduction of pt whether about 
six weeks ago, some 1% fitters were 
entered at 5s. or thereabouts per week ; 
how many of these are still retained, 
and at what wages; whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a letter in the 
Western Daily Mercury of the 6th instant, 
stating, amongst other things, that— 

“Some of the men entered and retained in 

the joiner’s shop knew so little of joiner’s work 
that they failed to pass the usual test of making 
a sash or a drawer, neither did they possess any 
joiner’s tools, but they received joiner’s pay, 
278, per week, and are there now, while I and 
others were discharged after nine years’ service 
with a certificate marked a very good character 
and a very good workman.” 
Whether, in view of these and similar 
statements, he will cause an inquiry to 
be made into. the justice of these com- 
plainta; and whether, if he is unable 
to grant,such inquiry, he will consent to 
receive. and consider any such cases on 
their merits ? 
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Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON : Rs 
reply to the 10 questions put by 
hon. Member, my answer is :—No. l. 
Yes, but the number is 15 not 25. J 
2. Yes, as far as concerns 3 out of the 
15. No. 8. Yes. Nos. 4 to 5. Seyen 
asked, three ae, camel two of these 
were assistant boiler makers. No. 6, 
Yes. No. 7. Yes; seven of these are 
retained as their ability is superior to 
those discharged. Nos. 8, 9, 10. I 
decline to pay any serious attention to 
ex parte and anonymous statements, such 
as have appeared in the paper referred 
to, and which are utilized for political 
purposes, in order to stop dockyard 
officials from performing their duty in 
reforming and improving the establish- 
ments under them. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I beg to pay 
my tribute of thanks to the noble Lord 
for his answer, but to give the Govern- 
ment Notice that I shall, on an early 
day, be prepared to produce letters 
signed by individuals, 


GENERAL POST OFFICE— 
VENTILATION. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether 
complaints have reached him that in 
the registered letter rooms, and es 
cially in the north room, there is a want 
of proper ventilation; that the air is 
contaminated by fumes of burning wax, 
dust from the bags, as well as the pro- 
ducts of combustion of the gas, and of 
respiration ; that the amount of air is 

t sufficient for the regular staff, and 

at the requ staff is almost con- 
stantly augmented by scores of auxiliar 
hands; and whether the postal authori- 
ties have any defined rules as to the 
cubic feet of air ‘for each individual ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: Attention has for 
some time been directed to the ven- 
tilation of the registered letter room at 
the General Post Office ice—to which I pre- 
sume the question refers—where du 
the period of the evening duty the atmo 
phere, in spite of the precautions take 
is at times hot and oppressive, pany, 
no doubt, owing to the causes which the 
hon. Member suggests. These nage 
together, measure about 200 feet by 
feet, and contain 16 large windows, all 
fitted with nightingale , two of 

em having louvre ventilators as well ; 


th 

there are tobin tubes for, the 

aieiome m of ieath air. More louyre 
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ventilators are about to be provided ; 
but I expect the greatest improvement 
from the introduction of the electric 
light throughout the building, which 
will take place as soon as the necessary 
arrangements can be made. Every effort 
is made to secure the best possible ven- 
tilation. There may be particular times 
when the number of officers on duty 
exceeds the ordinary staff, but no pains 
‘are spared to preserve the health of the 
officers engaged. 


CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE— 
SALARIES. 

Mr. CONYBEARE : I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General whether the 
overpayment in the salaries of clerks in 
the Central Telegraph Office, prior to 
April 1888, was due to an error for 
which the Treasury was responsible, 
and not to fortnightly payments; 
whether in the 1,475 officers are in- 
cluded a considerable number of proba- 
tioners who do receive fortnightly pay- 
ments, and administrative officers who 
never have been included in a petition 
from the main body; whether the maxi- 
mum salary at present received by 
nearly two-thirds of the staff is £80, 
which is the maximum salary of most of 
the officers in other branches, who are 
paid monthly ; and how many signatures 
would be necessary to obtain the de- 
sired alteration ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: In reply to hon. 
the Member, I have to state that the 
overpayment to which his question 
refers was not due to an error for 
which the Treasury was responsible 
Amongst the 1,475 officers mentioned 
in my reply to the hon. Member’s ques- 
tion of the 25th ultimo, there are in- 
cluded 160 junior telegraphists and pro- 
bationers who have not yet reached the 
ev where an annual rate of payment 

ins, but no administration officers are 

included. 965 telegraphists out of 1,475 
are on a scale of salary the maximum 
of which is £100 a year, and not £80a 
a year. The proposal to revert to the 
fortnightly payment of yearly salaries 
could not, I regret to say, be entertained, 
even though the whole of the officers 
concerned made a request to that 
effect. 


RAILWAY RATES. 
_. Mr. OAINE (Barrow-in-Furness) 
asked the President of the Board of 


Mr. Ratkes ofa 
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Trade if the Railway Companies of the 
United Kingdom have all furnished the 
information required by a rule of the 
Board of Trade—namely, that they 
should “state as far as practicable the 
existing terminal charges in respect of 
the several classes of traffic, showing in 
each case the authority for making the 
charge;”’ and, if they have done so, 
where is the information to be found? 
Sir MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: 
The statements of the Railway Com- 
panies as to terminal charges are with the 
statements asto existing maximum rates. 
These statements are not in every in- 
stance combined with the proposed 
classification and schedule of maximum 
rates, but are contained in separate 
documents, which the Railway Oom- 
panies, did not in the first instance, 
supply to personsapplying. A circular, 
however, as I have already explained, 
was sent to the Companies, and they 
have now undertaken to supply the 
supplementary statement 


THE ALASKA FUR COMPANY. 
Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether it is correct 
that the United States Government has 
assed an Act declaring the Behring 
Bea to be a closed sea to all save the 
Alaska Fur Company, and whether this 
rohibition has been acquiesced in by 
Her Majesty’s Government and other 
Foreign Powers; and whether it is 
correct that the Canadian Government 
intends next fishing season to enforce 
its interpretation of the Treaty of 1818 
relative to the Atlantic Fisheries; and, 
if so, what measures Her Majesty’s 
Government intend to adopt for the 
purpose of procuring the ratification of 

the recent Treaty of Washington? 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON: The Act 
recently passed by the Congress of the 
United States does not make any de- 
elaration of the nature stated in the 
question, but simply states that its pro- 
visions include and apply to all the 
dominions of the United States in the 
waters of Behring Sea. It is the inten- 
tion of the Canadian Government during 
the next fishing season to issue fishing 
licences to United States fishermen, in 
accordance with the medus vivendi es- 
tablished in the Protocol annexed to the 
Treaty of Washington. The ratification 
of any Treaty into which the United 
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EMIGRATION TO THE ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Can the right 
hon. Baronet the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs give the 
House any information concerning the 
emigrants to the Argentine Republic? 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON: We have 
heard from Buenos Ayres that about 
1,000 Irish emigrants arrived there in 
February, all of whom have settled ; 700 
English arrived on the 8rd inst; all ex- 
cept seven families are employed. Fight 
hundred English are expected to arrive 
to-morrow. Arrangements to obtain 
employment for them are being made. 
In consequence of the large number of 
a emigrating to the Argentine 

public, arrangementshave been made 
by which their departure will be 
known, so that her Majesty’s Minister 
may give them any assistance on their 
— of which they may stand in 
need. 


IRELAND—THE LORD LIEUTENANT— 
IMPRISONMENT OF MR. 0’BRIEN. 
Mr. SEXTON : I have to ask the 

Chief Secretary whether it is true that 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord 
Londonderry, and the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of West Munster, Colonel Turner, 
have intimated their desire to resign ; 
whether he can confirm the statement 
that the County Court Judge of Kerry 
has practically cancelled the sentence 
which the Removable Magistrates have 
inflicted on Mr. W. O’Brien; and 
whether he has done this in consequence 
of the Trustees of the Kenmare estates 
having refused to refer their disputes 
with the tenants to arbitration ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
yet received a full report of what has 
occurred, but, as far as I am informed, 
the right hon. Gentleman is under a 
mistake. Ju Ourran has distinctly 
stated that the Resident Magistrates have 
only done their duty in the course they 
have taken with regard to Mr. O’Brien. 
I believe I was right in saying on the 
revious day that the verdict of the 
earned Judge had no reference to the 
action taken by the Trustees of the 
Kenmare ‘estate. I believe there is 
mo foundation for the rumour with 
regard to Colonel Turner. As to the 
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States have entered depends on the 
decision of the Senate. 
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Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, he origin- 
ally took the office for two years, and 
under pressure from the Government he 
consented, at great personal inconveni- 
ence, to extend his term of office. We 
have no right to suppose that he will 
continue to do that, but he has not sent 
in his resignation. 

Mr. SEXTON: With reference to 
Judge Ourran, may I ask whether the 
upshot of the matter was not that the 
Judge inflicted no sentence with regard 
to the appeal before him ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not be- 
lieve that is a correct statement. The 
County Court Judge reduced the sentence 
by two months, and left the remainder 
of the sentence untouched. 





THE CONDITION OF DONEGAL— 
MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. MAO NEILL (Donegal,{8.): I 
rise, Sir, to ask the leave of the House 
to move the Adjournment of the House, 
for the purpose of discussing a definite 
matter of urgent public importance— 
namely, the perilous aggravation of the 
destitution of the people of the county 
of Donegal, and the danger to the pub- 
lie peace arising from the combined 
action of the Government and the land- 
lords. 


Leave was given, and 


Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) : The 
matter upon which I move the Adjourn- 
ment is indeed of urgent public import- 
ance. No minor politi al issues would 
have induced me to take such a step. It 
is because I believe that the effect of the 
Motion will be to direct public attention 
to the condition of Donegal, and many 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of lives 
may be involved. In the county of 
Donegal the people, even in their best 
times—even in‘ what are prosperous 
times for Ireland generally—are never 
tolerably well off. The Chief Secretary 
to-day answered my question, with the 
little official information supplied him, 
that the inhabitants of Donegal had 
commenced to live on Indian meal some- 
what earlier in the present year than 
usual. I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man and hon. Members do not know the 

hysical and mental discomforts of a low 
dictary of this kind. At the best of 
times the people of Donegal are under- - 
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fed. In prosperous seasons, with fine 
hiirvests, they manage to eke out their 
existence by little additions to their 
usual famine diet; but in times of 
famine and distress, if ever there 
was a land that could be said to 
be under the shadow of death, it 
is Donegal as it is to-day. Very 
briefly I will lay before the House some 
few facts described in letters I have 
received, to show the actual state of 
déstitution in the country, and then I 
will show the special circumstances that 
aggravate that destitution. We must 
remember Donegal is in a remote corner 
of Ireland, shut out from means of 
intercommunication with other counties, 
with no railways, except on the outskirts 
ofthe county. Itis wild, moor-like, and 
barren, and the potato crop is the sole 
means of subsistence for the inhabitants, 
and when the potato crop fails the 
people are at famine’s door. Many will 
recollect, and most of us will have read 
of, the social condition of Ireland at the 
time of the great potato disease of 1845. 
Donegal is at this instant in the same 
fe a condition as were the people of 

land then, threatened with the self- 
same danger. I will not ask the House 
to simply accept my statement. I appeal 
to evidence. e must all respect that 
of the Irish priesthood. The Irish 
ace say it with not the less 
eeling of admiration because I worship 
at a different altar—have ever main- 
tained a conspicuous part in Irish 
history, but in Donegal the Irish priest 
bears a still more conspicuous part ; he 
is the sole defence of the people, 
their sole guardian, their sole protector. 
Low down in the scale of social 
position, ignorant—for no education has 
réached them—under-fed always from 
various physical and landlord reasons— 
the enly educated person the Donegal 
peasant has in whom to place confidence 
and find sympathy is the Irish parish 
priest. It is the priest who advises the 
people in difficulties, who reconciles 
their disputes, who protects them in 
danger, who consoles them in sickness 
and adversity, who is a tower of strength 
toall. The Bishop of Raphoe—a great 
part of whose diocese consists of the 


edtinty of Donegal, and includes my eon- 
stifuency—Dr. O’Donnell, wrote to mea 
letter inclosing one sent to himself in the 
confidence that exists between the parish 
priest and his Diocesan, by the Rev, 

Hr. Mac Neill 
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Patrick Logue, of Kilcar, in the Northern 
Division of Donegal. I will read the 
House a few extracts from this letter, 
which is dated from Kilcar, March 11— 

‘* Relative to your Lordship’s sogetnies, I 
can safely say that the condition of the people 
in this parish—Kiltar, a large extensive moun-- 
tainotis parish—is much the same as in 1880, 
The = crop has been as bad a failure in 
the last autumn as in the autumn of 1879. 
Some are buying Indian meal since Christmas 
in order to preserve the seed. Others are- 
coming to me for the last fortnight asking for a 
trifle to buy meal, saying they are eating the 
seeds. They will get nothing on a welt 
shopkeepers here are struggli emselves: 
and cannot afford to give. I fem believe 
that not more than half the people of this 
parjsh will have sufficient seed.’ 
And now I turn to another passage—it 
illustrates so thoroughly what the parish: 
priest is to these poor people, how he 
is guardian and comforter, and seeks to 
prevent aggravation of the distress. 
Father Logue goes on— 

‘IT may, perhaps, mention that for the last 
few days Mr. Musgrave’s (landlord's) process. 
server is going through the parish accompanied 
by two of the Royal lrish serving ejectment 
proeesses. Looking at all these things, I am 
afraid, my Lord, that the situation of the poor 
people will be a sad one.” 


Now, if the House will allow me, I will 
read an extract from a letter in which 
the foregoing letter was inclosed 
to me by the Bishop. It is 
dated Letterkenny, 12th March. After 
referring to the letter from Father 
Logue, describing the condition of 
Kilcar, Dr. O’Donnell says— 
“ Glencolumkille, the neighbouri 
is still worse off. In West Don 
dore ”’— 
Father M‘Fadden’s parish, it will be 
remembered— 


“the Two Rosses parishes, and several other 
districts are in the same plight.” 

He goes on to say— 

‘Tt would be useful to find out whether the 
inhabitants of these parishes are not without 
seed for the coming spring, and in many in- 
stances without the t.of food. In any 
case I thought it right to make the true state 
of affairs known to you, as representing South 
Donegal— 

and then comes the first faint indication 
from the Bishop of the organizati 
making the distress worse, bad as it is 
in itself— 


parish» 
, Gwee- 


“ Gweedore,” says the Bishop of Raphoe, 
(sig ill, trented a0 if . 
savages.” 


the natives were 
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[An hon. Memszr: “ Hottentots! ” 
Now, I come to another letter from a 
gentleman who was sentenced in my 
presence—or, rather, I witnessed the 
miock trial. The sentence was _pro- 
nounced next day, although we all knew 
what it was to be as Wal ds the Castle. 
1 refer to the Rev. Father Stephens, 
ofié of the most devoted men I ever 
came across in the course of my life. 
I say of Father Stephens, without hesi- 
eae’ oo Pr yet if he could ad- 
‘vance the good of these poor, poverty- 
stricken, half-starved, thlaly lad ae. 
tures, he would cheerfully lay down his 
life for them. He regards his own lifé 
and comfort as nothing compared with 
their social and spiritual needs, and 
this man has got six months’ imprison- 
ment, for, of course, the sentence will be 
enforced by the County Court. Father 
Stephens wrote to me on the 2st 
March, and he says in his letter— 


“One very strong point in connection with 
the state of the district is this: that at the trial 


of Mr, John Kelly, for conspiracy with Father | -{ 


McFadden at Bunbeg—— 


‘This was the first occasion on which 
Father McFadden was , when 
‘he got two months’ imprisonment, and 
immediately afterwards went thtough 
the length of England, receiving every- 
where honours of which any Cabinet 
Minister might have been proud. 

“At the trial of Father McFadden in con- 
nection with the Olphert Estate étrugele, 
Sergt. Kenny, of Fal ‘h, oné of the Orown 
‘witnesses, swore in cross-examination that he 
had beeii stationed in this district of Falcarragh 
for the last 14 years, and that he ever knew 
the potato crop during all that time to be as 
bad a8 this year.” 

Father Stephens tells me— 

“This statement is to be found in the de- 

positions in Mr. Kelly’s trial.” 
Then he gives a deplorable account of 
the struggle of the people, especially in 
the two townlands where events are 
proceeding, which I made the subject of 
uestions to-day. In the neighbour- 
food of Falcarragh, says the rev. 
gentleman— 
indo ng sree 
- , the ° 
fone have been living on Indian meal for the 
two months ; they are the townlands most 
t by the potato disease this 


aff year, and 
pe bee now afraid to plough their land, being 
in daily expectation of eviction.” 


And now they have fallen victims to 
fhe proceedings of the crowbar 
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] | brigade. I have here another letter 


from. Father Logue, the gentleman 
who wrote to his Bishop in confidence, 
and whose letter I would not have 
repeated without leave if it had not 
béen referred to in the more extended 
report of the state of his parish he makes 
tome. The House will bear with these 
details on account of the gravity of the 
circumstances. It is far better to hear 
the words of these people than any 
amount of declamation from me. This 
is the further letter from the Rev. 
Patrick Logue, dated March 22— 

““T have seen your question to the Chief 


Secretary relative to the Messrs. Musgrave’ 
prces ores, and I have read the answers of 


It was the Solicitor General who afi- 
swered my question— 

‘‘This process server (Byrne) may have 
come into the parish on a car, but during thé 
days of his dutiesin Kilcar no car was em- 
pe ed by him or the Royal [rish. I have se 

e more than once walk through the perish 
with a policeman at each side of him.” 


ere comes a remonstrance from the 
parish priest anxious that a slur should 
not be cast on the reputation of his 
patish.— 

“T amina position to say that if Byrne 
were serving processes in this parish for 4 


the poor le are quite mad, disgusted with 
the proceedings, as they uy it wll ring a bad 
name on the parish; at all times so peaceful 


under sufficient provocation.” 


Then comes his statement as to the dis- 
tress existing— 

“T have been through the parish for the past 
fortnight, and found out more fully the cir- 
cnemmmunneset 08 yeas ante can say with & 
safe conscience that the reports I have sent to 
the Bishop are underrated. Many of the people 
are eating the potato seed, and some are com! 
to me for a little money to buy Indian m 
that they may save, at least, a little seed. 
did not imagine that they werein such circum 
stances until I had gone amongst them and 
found out the sad realities. I repeat it, this 
year is just as bad as 79-80. They have no 
credit. I cannot ar = they Men 0 to 
struggle through until August without aid from 
some quarter, and from the Government quarter 
we need not, I suppose, expect much.” 


No; except, perhaps, a battering ram. 
Then I have another report from another 
parish priest. These devoted men havé 
in théir hatids, I siy—distinctly speak- 
ing, from my own knowledge—the lives 
and destinies of these poor people—they 
are their only protection against the iron, 
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hand of arbitrary power. This gentle- 
man writes from another parish in the 
district. It is from the Rev. Peter 
Kelly, the parish priest of Dunphanagy. 
He writes on March 22, and says :— 


**T have before mein the Freeman of March 
27 your question ve failure of potato crop in 
Gweedore. I wish this question could be put in 
such a way a8 would compel the Chief Secretary 
to give his authority for denying that the 
potato crop of last year has not been so greata 
ailure in Donegal as it was in 1879.” 
I ask attention to these statements in 
contrast to the official information which 
lightly passes over this horrible distress, 
but which comes to us who know the 
reality, who have seen the scenes of 
misery in former days, with terrible 
emphasis. ‘‘The fact is,” continues 
my correspondent— 


“Tt is universally admitted to have been 
worse. This applies to the entire coast line 
and the mountains. In a former question 
several parishes were named as suffering pecu- 
liarly this year from failure of potatoes - last 
season. Many parishes not named are quite as 
badly off in this respect as the ones named—for 
instance, Clondahnky or Dunfannaghy parish. I 
have been engaged for several weeks back at 
the half-yearly visitation of this parish, and I 
find that quite a large number of the peasant 
occupiers have little or no seed potatoes or oats ; 
and, ne generally, the quality of potatoes 
saved up under great difficulties for seed are of 
a very inferior quality. This holds for all the 
parishes around the seaboard,” 


The Chief Secretary has never been to 


Donegal, but let him look and see what | po 


‘all the parishes around the seaboard ”’ 
means— 

~“T think it is to be greatly regretted that 
this matter has not been urged more than it 
has been on the attention of the Government. 
But with us locally in these parts,” 

and here comes in the aggravation— 
here comes in the action of the Govern- 
ment, who, instead of playing the part 
of Good Samaritans, rub salt and vine- 
gar into the wounds and help the 
andlords to take advantage of this 
distress— 

“with us locally in these parts other things 
forced themselves on us too much "’— 
he refers to the prosecutions of Father 
M‘Fadden and Father Stephens— 

‘to admit of <uller attention to this one. 
It is now too late to do anything in the way of 
having seed provided for the poor people, and 
the consequences, I must believe, will be very 
serious. Mr. Balfour could have been an- 
swered on the former occasion when the failure 
of the potato crop was brought up, and when 
he denied it, by referring him to the sworn 
testimony of Sergeant Kenny, R.I.C.. Fal- 
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carragh, at Mr. John Kelly’s trial « 
Bunbeg.”— 


This evidence I have given in my re- 
ference to the letter from Father 
Stephens. This man swore against his 
own interest, for it is the interest of the 
Government to put the best face pos- 
sible on these matters, and there is not 
a man of the Constabulary, from the. 
Sub-Constable up to the Inspector 
General who does not give evidence with 
hiseye on the Treasury Bench. Re- 
spect for truth compelled him to make 
a statement which the Government will 
not, however, accept. Further, Father 
Kelly writes :— 


‘¢Shane O’Donnell, of Falcarragh, who is 

r rate collector in his own and Gweedore: 

parishes, holds that there has not been so com-- 
plete a failure of potatoes since 1847.” 


And now comes another contradiction to 
the statement which a gay Castle official 
who does not care, put into the mouth 
of the Chief Secretary— 


“Ordinary seed potatoes are now being sold 
for 6d.a stone. Usually¢they do not fetch more 
than 3d. or 23d. or 2d.”’ 


Sixpence is then a famine price, and 
be it observed that the people do not 
usually buy seed potatoes at all, so that 
to pay even 2d. means severe sacrifice 
to them. 

“If the people were able to buy seed 
tatoes in sufficient quantities for their lands, 
there would be nearly enough to be had in all 
these parishes at any money. I never knew 
the people in any parish I have been in—and I 
have been over the greater part of the country— 
so far run down at they are here at present. 
Their shop debts hie be equal to a year’s. 
produce of their holdings all round, and the 
same may be said of all the parishes in the 
poorer parts of the country.” 


In fact, these wretched holdings, which. 
create horror in the minds of people who 
see them for the first time, are precisely 
of that class of holdings that come 
under,those which Sir James Oaird said 
at the best of times could pay no- 
rent at all. They would pay no rent wah 
or far less rent, but that it is coll 

by the Castle officials. The Chief 
Secretary gives the answers supplied to 

him by persons who are irresponsible to. 
us but he might ask—the thought might 

occur to him—parish priests to give him 


information upon which. he might 
rely. It is no _ pleasure, to the 
Irish Party—for this question is raised 


by the, Party; I would not make thie 
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Motion on my own responsibility — to 

ade the misfortunes of our people; it 
is a most humiliating thing, and we 
would not do it except as a last resource. 
On the near approach of the famine of 
1845 we had Government denials just 
as we have them now. The Chief 
Secretary, I dare say, sometimes reads 
the Dublin Evening Mail. In 1845 it 
had the same political views as now, 
and on Nov. 3 the Dublin Evening 
Mail made a statement that the Chief 
Secretary might have repeated to-day— 
“The potato crop far exceeds the 
average, and apprehensions are un- 
founded.” At that time too, we, had 
Mr. Stanley—he was called Scorpion 
Stanley, and became famous afterwards 
as Lord Derby—declaring that appre- 
hensions of potato famine were base- 
less. There was likewise a man of genius 
hovering round the skirts of the Con- 
servative Party, but giving them a prod 
now and then, though their friend on an 
emergency—Lord George Bentinck. 
He said the famine was a gross dilusion. 
This was the view of the Press and 
Government.of that day, but the gross 
delusion cost Ireland in deaths alone the 
loss of a million souls. Landlords exer- 
cised their harsh rights then, and people 
who were not destroyed outright were 
shipped off in thousands to America and 
elsewhere. Public opinion is too strong 
for that now, and it is to public opinion 
we appeal from the Government, with 
an unvarnished statement of facts. 
When a deputation from Achill in the 
days of 1845 waited upon Sir R. 
Rouse at Dublin Castle, and urged their 
claims for assistance, the gaunt looks 
of the members of the deputation - sup- 
porting the appeal, they were met with 
a refusal on the grounds of political 
economy, and with a reference to the 
writings of Edmund Burke. Would a 
Parliament in Dublin, even though 
composed of landlords, have allowed 
the people to starve? And now I have 
to refer to the aggravating circum- 
stances of this destitution I have de- 
scribed in the words of parish priests. 
The poverty now prevailing in Donegal 
is aggravated by the Government strik- 
ing down the natural leaders of the 
people, terrorizing the peasantry, and 
ending the forces of the Crown to carry 
out unjust evictions. Gweedore is pro- 
bably the most destitute ish in 
Ireland, and it has been subjected to 
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needless trouble and cruelty by the cir- 
cumstances attending the arrest of 
Father M‘Fadden. I believe the right 
hon. Member for the Bridgeton Divi- 
sion would admit that during the two 
years he held the office of Irish Secre- 
tary not a single difficulty occurred in 
the whole county of Donegal, while he 
carried out a coercion régime under 
Lord Spencer. It was a crimeless 
county. What isit now? Dragooned 
by police, military, and resident magi- 
strates. I do not regard these last as 
judicial, but as executive functionaries. 
All this has arisen from circumstances 
in connection with the arrest of Father 
M‘Fadden. First let us consider 
what Father M‘Fadden was arrested for. 
They have arrested him now on acharge 
of murder, and they are going to keep 
him in gaol until July next, that they 
can have a free hand to exterminate his 
parishioners. That is the real reason 
why he has been remanded. But what 
was his arrest for? It was for giving. 
counsel, in his capacity of a parish 
priest, such as any Christian and just 
man ought to have given—namely, that 
the poor people ought to continue to 
retain their houses—or rather their 
wretched miserable hovels—for they are 
places which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
would be very sorry to put his dog in, 
if he has one. The rev. gentleman had 
been arrested before. He was too good 
a man to escape arrest, and he regards 
hisimprisonment as a high honour. And 
so did the English people among whom 
he went after his last imprisonment, and 
who received him with joy and acclama- 
tion. Father M‘Fadden was arrested 


on the last occasion on a Sunday, in the. 


very midst of his congregation, and 
wearing his priestly vestments. The 
congregation consisted of some 500 
persons, and yet only six  peyenty were 
sent to arrest the priest. Iam extremely 
sorry for Martin’s death, and we all 
regret it most deeply, but as this isa 
case involving the lives of the people, I 


am constrained to say that Martin was 


known to be an excitable man. The 
arrest was made under circumstances 
which were described to me by Father 
M‘Fadden himself whilst I was sitting 
beside him in Court. Father M‘Fadden 


laughed at and ridiculed the idea of his" 


being charged with murder. He said 


he was quite expecting arrest, but not on. 
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that day. Mr. Martin, however, when 

e rev. gentleman came out of the 
hapel, went up to him and said, 
“T arrest you.” Father M‘Fadden 
asked where was the warrant, and a 
sergeant brought it up two or three 
minutes afterwards. Martin caught the 
tev. gentleman by the collar of his coat 
in @ very savage manner, and at the 
game time drew his sword and bran- 
dished it over his head. A woman, 
seeing this violence, rushed in between 
the two. Father M‘Fadden did his best 
to quieten her. Martin was still bran- 
dishing the sword. Another woman 
then called out, “‘ They are murdering 
the priest.” Then a melée took place, 
and Father M‘Fadden and his sister 
were both hit. The priest turned back, 
at the risk of his life, to put a stop to 
the disturbance ; but it was of no use. 
Well, I say that the Government are 
irectly responsible for that occurrence. 

ather M‘Fadden was put in prison, 
and then came the reign of terror. In 
all my experience I never recollect 46 
persons being placed in the dock on a 
charge of murder. The police had a 
free hand. They went through the 
country and treated the people, as the 
Bishop of the diocese has stated, as if 
they were savages. The incidents of 
the arrest were something too shocking. 
They were characterized by both cruelty 
and cowardice. I have said that 46 
Yérsons were placed in the dock. Of 
the persons who were arrested and let 
off after being terrorized by the police 
there are no statistics. The whole 
district was like a country under 
siege. Men were actually known to hide 
in the caves of the earth and in the 
mountains for three weeks, to avoid the 

lice. One man’s mind was affected 
y the terror. They are very simple 
and primitive people, the only parallel 
to the completely patriarchial life in 
Donegal that I ever heard of being 
that to be found in the history of the 
Jesuits in Brazil. The Derry Journal of 
March 1889, states that a man named 
James M‘Caffery attempted to commit 
suicide, thinking that the police were 
going to arrest him in connection with 
the murder. Another man, who was 
not at Derrybeg at all, went away and 
hid himself for three weeks. The Soli- 
citor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden), 
when I asked him a question recently, 


admitted that two shots were fired, but | 
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said they were fired for the purpose of 
sigtiallinig. I have often heard magnifi- 
cent suggestions and ar aye pro- 
ceeding from Dublin tle; but I 
never heard such an explanation as that 
before. It must have been received 
with a burst of laughter by Head Con- 
stable Mahoney, who was one of the 
heroes of that incident, and who has 
been promoted from the rank of ser- 
geant on account of it. I find the case 
to be this. A man named Anthony 
Gallagher was walking in the district 
of Gweedore three weeks after the 
murder when Sergeant Mahoney called 
on him to stop. The man ran away 
and four constables followed him, three 
shots were fired at him, and, finally, 
when the lice got up to him, 
Mahoney rushed up to him and, putt- 
ing his revolver to his breast, asked 
where the other men were. There was 
absolutely no evidence against Gallagher 
and he was subsequently released from 
custody. A man named Cafferty also 
ran from two policemen, one of whom 
was Varrally, who ‘gave evidence in 
favour of Father M‘Fadden, and a shot 
was fired at him. Now I come to the 
cowardice, and you will always perceive 
that cruelty wah cowardice go hand in 
hand. .The cruelty that has been per- 
petrated is of so odious and vile a 
character that it would not, I believe, 
be tolerated on a slave-dhow manned by 
Arabs. Her Majesty’s Ship Banterer 
arrived at noon on one day and landed 
olicemen on the islands wingers 
weedore. Twenty men were arres 
and handcuffed. -The inspector put the 
keys of the handcuffs in his pocket, and 
put the prisoners in a boat, remaining 
on shore himself. The prisoners were 
tossing about handcuffed in a cockle-shell 
boat on a rough and dangerous sea 
during a severe storm from 1 p.m. till 
4p.m. When the Banterer again ap- 
peared the naval officers told the con- 
stables that they could not take the 
prisoners on board handeuffed, but the 
were eventually taken into the vessel, 
where they lay huddled together, hand- 
cuffed, and with their wrists bleeding, 
until the morning. When they reached 
Gweedore barracks they were discharged 
by a constable on his own responsibility. 
And what was the reason for this treat- 
ment? The police wanted to strike 
terror and dismay into the breasts of 
the people, so that when the battering- 
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rams came, and the country was to be 
cleared, the Chief Secretary might be 
able to say, in his gayest tones, that the 
evictions had been effectual. One man 
was arrested four times, and at 4 a.m. 
on March 6th, the Rifles, the Scots 
Greys, and all the police, took possession 
of all the roads and began to march 
through a district sixteen miles in cir- 
eumference. They moved slowly down 
to the shore searching every house and 
barn, and smashing in the doors. They 
arrived on the shore at about 6 a.m., 
having made no arrests. The fact is, 
they did not care to make any arrests. 
What they wanted to do was, to strike 
terror inte the hearts of the people, 
and so carry out the Government policy. 
The police and soldiers suffered severely, 
it is said, from cold and hunger, and I 
think their rulers ought to have suffered 
severely from the pangs of conscience, 
if they have any consciences. Raids 
also took place on two other occasions, 
and doors were broken open. Well, I 
believe, on my honour, that Father 
M‘Fadden is kept in prison to-day on 
this got-up charge of murder simply to 
keep him from protecting the tenants. 
I will show the House conclusivel 

that the removable Court, before whic 

he has been appearing, is as much a part 
of. the Castle machinery as Head 
Constable Mahoney himself. Father 
M‘Fadden was arrested on the 3rd of 
February, and the Assizes took place 
on the 4th or 5th of Mirch. Between 
the two dates Father M‘Fadden was 
remanded three or four times. No evi- 
dence whatever was adduced against 
him until after the Assizes had closed, 
and then came the police evidence, 
which was all in Father M‘Fadden’s 
favour. He was not brought up at 
the Assizes, but was kept in prison, 
and is to be kept there until July, 
in order that the work of eviction 
may go on. On Monday, March 4th, 
I saw Father M‘Fadden in the court, 
and, though I have seen poverty ia all 
its forms, I never saw a more pitiable 
spectacle than I witnessed in the streets 
of Derry that day. There were a number 
of poor and miserable creatures, with 
despair on their faces, walking two and 
two, with handcuffs actually dug into 
their flesh. It was snowing at the 
time. The men were lagged like so 
many pigs into a third class carriage. 
After them, in a cab, came two women, 
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with no hats on, with very thin shawls, 
and wretched gowns. One of them ha 
a child in her arms, and the cold winé 
seemed to be almost freezing the marrow 
in the poor creature’s bones. I saw 
Captain Hamilton, in court, act a 
remarkable part. It was the third or 
fourth remand, and Captain Hamilton 
stated to Mr. Ros, the Crown Oou 
that hecould not understand the renaadd 
being so frequent. However, although 
this reprimand was given to the Crown 
Couusel, they were not remanded finally 
until the 30th of March. And why was 
that? If they had been remanded 
finally on March 4th or March 8th, 
Father M‘Fadden would have been 
sent to the Assizés. After the 4th 
of March there were no less than 
ten remands. The fact proves that 
the men on the Bench were 
as completely the servants of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Fag 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) as a figure in Pune! 
and Judy is the creature of the man who 
ulls the strings. The Solicitor General 
or Ireland (Sergeant Madden), in reply 
to a question put by some hon. Gentle- 
man from England who takes an interest 
in these matters, stated that nothing un- 
usual occurred in the remanding of 
Father McFadden on the charge of wil- 
ful murder. We can scarcely get 
Englishmen to believe the methods 
which are used in Ireland. I have stated 
that the Government are cruel, and that 
their Administration is cruel in these 
matters, and I now turn to the question 
of evictions, which are going on at this 
day, and which are necessarily fresh in 
our minds. I would ask this question— 
Why is not the Sheriff employed at these 
evictions, and why are emergency men, 
full of loyalty and mischief, employed— 
men of straw against whom no action can 
be brought and who have no responsibi- 
lity. Ishould have been treating theright 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary un- 
fairly if, in the spirit of Party, I had 
overstated the case. The right hon. 
Gentleman has admirers in Dublin, but 
I charge him with having raised a spirit 
of sectarian hatred in the country. At 
a meeting of the Donegal Temperance 
Loyal Orange Lodge, No. 832, the Wor- 
shipful Master in the chair, a resolution 
was passed condemnitig the celd-bluoded 
Mie of the late District Ins : 
Martin while in the ful discharge 
of his legal duty to his Queen, Country ; 
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and Constitution, under the eye of his 
parish priest, and expressing their un- 
wavering confidence in ‘‘ our superior, 
excellent, and redoubtable champion, 
Mr. Balfour, Chief Secretary.” There 
is a pinnacle of fame for the right hon. 
Gentleman. May that superior, excel- 
lent and redoubtable champion of the 
Orange party long be spared to them, 
and I may say that we on this side of the 
House would be sorry not to have him, 
as we consider him a great friend of ours 
although he does not appear to know it. 
In conclusion I must express my grati- 
tude to the House for the patience with 
which it has heard me. I have only to 
add that I have instituted this action 
under the advice of my hon. Friends. I 
believe that in Donegal the whole pro- 
cedure of the Courts of Justice is prosti- 
tuted to political ends, and if no pro- 
test were made against this there would 
be a repetition of the scenes of 1846, 
and thousands of lives might be lost. 
For my part I have no apprehension of 
the result, for sooner or later there 
must be an end to this régime. I move 
the Adjournment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. Mae Neil.) 


*Mr. STUART (Hoxton): In second- 
ing the Motion, I desire to say that the 
speech just addressed to the House has 
been full of earnestness and of telling 
and solid facts, and in seconding the 
Motion made by the hon. Gentle- 
man I shall detain the House but a 
very short time. I have risen to per- 
form this duty because of my own 
connection with Father M‘Fadden, and 
because of what I have myself observed 
in relation to the district during the 
sa few years. The last speaker has 

rawn a vivid picture of the misery of 
the peasants of Gweedore. That misery 
is a chronic misery. I think one of the 
most painful records of this House 
is the Blue Book containing the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee which in- 
quired into the condition of the peasantry 
of Gweedore a considerable number of 

earsago. Thenarrative of those proceed- 
ings shows that the people of Gweedore 
are an ignorant people, but they have a 
great deal of natural nobility of cha- 
racter, are a very virtuous people, and 
very free from crime and drunkenness. 
But there are, of all thingsin the world, 
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three things which characterize them. 
First of all they have great veneration 
for their priests—a veneration which is. 
worthily placed by them in those men. 
In the second place, they display a love 
for their homes and an extreme terror 
of those homes being torn down or 
destroyed ; and, in the third place, they 
have a continual and an enduring belief 
that the landlords and the Government. 
are one and the same thing. Now, 
Sir, the Government have attacked 
these peasants of Donegal on all 
these three points. They have placed 
their beloved priest under arrest. 
on a charge of murder upon a 
class of evidence which, I will venture to 
say, no one can enter into without feel- 
ing its unworthiness. They have closed 
his mouth as a witness in respect of what 
occurred. They have been sending batter- 
ing rams and other means of ang 
the houses of the poor peasantry, and 

think enough has already been said to 
show that they have been identifying 
landlordism with the Government. Now, 
Sir, why do the Government do nothing 
on the other side? It may be that they 
are sadly necessitated to connect this 
priest with the murder—I will make 
that admission if they wish it. It may 
be, also, they are under the sad necessity 
of tearing down and destroying the 
houses in which this miserable people 
might, by seeking refuge there, render 
themselves criminals; and it may be 
the sad and unfgrtunate necessity of the 
Government to bring to bear the forces- 
of the law in support of a system of 
landlordism which is essentially unjust. 
But, if this be so, surely it is their duty 
to try and hold as even a hand as the 

can, and surely, when there is so muc 

good evidence of the immense sufferings 
and poverty, starvation and famine, in 
Donegal, it is their duty to make the 
most minute inquiries, and even to go 
further than those inquiries. I think 
that a good case is made out, if for 
nothing else, for their interference in 
some way, to shelter from famine those 
poor people of Donegal, whose natural 
shelter they have removed—for the 
shelter of the Donegal people has been 
their good priests, such as Father 
M‘Fadden, men who have withstood the 
iron hail which the landlords have. 
showered against them, and have re- 
mained the friends, and just friends of 
the people. The settlement Father: 
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M‘Fadden made a full year ago on the 
Gweedore estate was made with the 
full concurrence of the Crown Solicitor, 
and the Resident Magistrate, Mr. Bourke, 
took an active part in assisting to bring 
aboutthe settlement. Father M‘Fadden’s 
share in it was this—that when he saw 
a settlement made that was admitted by 
the Orown Solicitor to be just, he under- 
took the collection of the rents, and in 
eleven days he collected £1,500, the 
whole sum he had undertaken to collect, 
and which not the whole of the armed 
forces of the Crown could have 
got without him. Perhaps I ought 
to say he did not collect it all; 
for, finding he was £150 short, he paid 
that sum out of his own pocket. Well, 
what happened? It was when he was 
nenens this settlement on the estate 
of one who is nearly allied to the head 
of the Government in Ireland, that the 
Government came down on him and he 
was cast into prison. The result was 
that terror and agitation reigned in 


.Gweedore. I hold in my hand a letter 


in reply to one which I myself wrote for 
the purpose of ascertaining the state of 
things there; the curate said the excite- 
ment was so great that it took him all 
his time to keep the people quiet, and 
he added that what had been the great 
difficulty there was to collect such a sum 
of money from the poor people, ‘‘ but the 
sum needed was collected and paid over 
to the Crown Solicitor to be given to the 
landlord—the same Solicitor who is now 
prosecuting Father M‘Fadden.” If the 
excitement was so great when he was 
arrested on a charge of conspiracy, can- 
not the House understand the feelings of 
the people when Father M‘Fadden was 
arrested on a charge of murder? The 
tenants of Gweedore had been living on 
the charity of the. world—or rather, 
not the tenants but the landlords. I 
have a letter from Father M‘Fadden 
himself, in which he describes the way 
in which he collected the rent. He tells 
of how eagerly the people make the 
effort to pay, and mentions the case of 
Hanna Sweeney, whose payment was 
£1 8s. 9d.—a faet showing how small 
the tenancies are, there being 940 
tenants from whom the £1,500 was 
obtained. Father M‘Fadden also speaks 
of money that was sent over from 
America and the Colonies, and also con- 
tributed by girlsin service. Well, what 
was the result ofall this? The result 
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was that the people were kept in their 
homes, so that you can easily see what 

nds there are for the confidence of 
the people in Father M’Fadden, and 
their reverence for him, and the danger 
there isin his wanton removal by an 
imprisonment of six months. Why, I 
ask, are the Government young over 
the Assizes and keeping his trial back 
till July ? When I was there there were 
very few tenants in that part of the coun- 
try who have gota judicial rent, and the 
reason for this lies in the matter of 
sub-division. This question of sub- 
division is an axeeetiney difficult one. 
There are something like 150 or 200 
tenants, who got the judicial rents 
awarded three years ago, and every one 
of them had their cases put through by 
Father M’Fadden. He has been their 
shelter and their rock of defence, but 
the Government have removed him. If 
he be guilty, if the Government have: 
reason to think him guilty of murder— 
why do they not try him? They will 
have no more evidence in consequence 
of all this hurrying backwards and 
forwards, andcarrying somany shivering 
creatures about, not only on the railway, 
but in cars on the roads over those bleak 
mountains. The Government will get 
no evidence they have not already, and 
all the evidence they have is police evi- 
dence. Father M‘Fadden has not only 
been the people’s priest and defender 
against the landlord, but he has also 
been their medical man and engineer.. 
From top to bottom of the whole system 
we find the moving influence exercised 
by such men as Father M‘Fadden. 
I think I have made out that by the 
arrest of Father M‘Fadden the Govern- 
ment have removed a bulwark and a 
rock of defence which has been a great 
assistance in the protection of tepeople 
of this district. They have sided with 
the landlords, but I would ask the Chief 
Secretary what has he done for the poor, 
and what is to take the place of that 
which he has removed ? hat has he 
done to bring contentment and order 
into the misery and confusion he has left 
behind, and if he has done nothing, 
what does he intend to do? 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Mae Neitl.) 


*Taz CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
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E.): The debate has wandered over a 
great variety of topics, some of them 
ge and some of them small, and I 
might have been able to give hon. Gen- 
tlemen who have manifestly come down 
‘with prepared speeches fuller informa- 
‘tion if they had advised me of their 
intention to bring forward this Motion. 
Mr. STUART: Allow me to make a 
rsonal explanation. I had no know- 
edge of this Motion until I came down 
‘to the House. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I certainly knew 
of the intention to bring this Motion 
forward, but I purposely omitted to give 
any intimation because I feared that if 
I did so some notice would be placed on 
the Paper which would have prevented 
the Motion being made. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not make 
it a matter of complaint; but I men- 
tioned it in order to state that, if hon. 
‘Gentlemen choose to raise such a debate 
without Notice, they,have themselves to 
blame if they do not get as full and 
satisfactory an answer as they desire. 
It is absolutely impossible for the 
Minister, under such circumstances, 
to give the same detailed information 
he would otherwise like to give. I cer- 
tainly thought the hop. Member who 
introduced the subject would have been 
able to make a more satisfactory ex- 
planation of the want of notice. With 
Tegard to some of the matters which 
have been mentioned, it is not necessary 
that I should say a word. Both the 
Mover and the Seconder, in the exercise 
of their rights as Members of Parlia- 
ment, have thought it right to refer to 
matters which are still pending in a 
Court of law—namely, those relating 
to the arrest and trial of Father 
M‘Fadden. It is a very bad precedent, 
and I shall not endorse it by followin 
it. The Mover has given a long an 
sensational account of the incidents 
that attended the arrests in connection 
with the murder of District Inspector 
Martin. Those who are acquainted with 
that transaction know that a large crowd 
of persons took part in it; and it was 
consequently inevitable that a large 
number of arrests should be mad-. I 
deny, however, that any unnecessary 
hardship has been inflicted by the 
police in making the arrests. The hon. 

ember has made the usual attack on 
the Resident Magistrates, and has re- 
peated the old cry that, because their 
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tenure of office is not a anent one, 
they are the mere tools of Dublin Castle. 
That is an ancient onmnplaiet Dae all 
those who are acquainted with the Go- 
vernment of Ireland know that it is a 
suggestion that has been repudiated in 
as strong language as any I can use by 
right hon. Gentlemen who now sit on 
the Bench opposite, and who have beet 
responsible for the government of Ire- 
land. Hon. Gentlemen who make this 
charge are really not very wise in their 

enetation, for the same charges of un- 
Risnes and of dependence on the 
Castle are also levelled against the 
County Court Judges, who are irremov- 
able and absolutely independent of the 
Executive. 


Mr. MAC NEILL: I referred to 
Judge Webb, and I said that I hada 
great personal regard for him except 
when he came to adjudicate upon thesé 
cases. He is well-known to be a méni- 
ber of the Loyal and Patriotic Rest 
Society. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot see 
what the explanation of the hon. Memi- 
ber has to do with the matter. My 
remark was simply that the Reside: 
Magistrates are attacked on the ground 
that they are removable, and, therefor 
the creatures of Dublin Castle, and th 
same charge is levelled against the 
County Court Judges who hear thé 
appeals from the decisions of the Resi- 
dent Magistrates, and who are abso- 
lutely irremovable. It is easy 6 
estimate the value of such accusatiozs 
ge the tribunals of the rage 
when we find the same charges madé 
against the Resident Magistrates be- 
cause they are dependent on the Govern- 
ment, and also against the County Court 
Judges who are not dependent on the 
Government. Another charge made by 
the hon. Member against the Govern- 
ment is that a gs witness in this case 
appeared in the witness-box who wa 
not absolutely sober. No doubt that 
was @ serious matter from a discipli 
point of view, but how can it be ma 
a matter of ¢ against the Govern- 
ment or the ident Magistrates? 
I pass from that part of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech to the remarks he madé 
with regard to certain evictions which 
are now going on. The hon. Gentle- 
man complained that in the evictioiis ¢ 
the Olphert Estate the agent of thé 
landlord has been employing special 
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bailiffs, and not the officers of the 
sheriff ; but this is left quite optional 
under the Act of 1887, and before that 
Act the employment of special bailiffs 
was in every case the invariable and 
necessary practice. Mr. Olphert, or his 
agent, in employing special bailiffs is 
only doing what he would have been 
obliged to do two years ago. I cannot 
see what the grievance is in regard to 
this point, nor is it one with which the 
Government, the Resident Magistrates, 
or the police have anything todo. They 
cannot decide whether special bailiffs 
shall be employed or the agents of the 
sheriff. The hon. Gentleman who spoke 
last complained that battering-rams 
have been used by the police to support 
the landlords’ agents and destroy the 
tenants’ houses. As a matter of fact, 
these battering-rams have been con- 
structed and are solely employed for the 
protection of the lives and limbs of the 
police. What has been the course of 
procedure which has rendered them 
necessary? The National League sent 
down an emissary of their own to induce 
the tenants to combine under the Plan 
of Campaign. 


Mr. MAC NEILL : The Land League 
is dead. 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Then the 
National League. The people are pre- 
vailed upon to pay their money into 
“the war chest,” and they thus are 
deprived of all opportunity of settling 
or making an arrangement with their 
landlord. When an attempt is made to 
evict them they barricade their houses, 
Bridges are broken down and roads 
destroyed, boiling water is poured on 
the police, weapons of a most formid- 
able kind are used, and the resistance 
is often prolonged for hours, during 
which both the police and the persons 
offering this resistance are exposed to 
great danger. Being responsible for 
the executive government of Ireland, 
I feel that I should be guilty of a 
ve dereliction of duty if I did not 

o all in my power to put an end to 
such scandalous scenes, and _ there- 
fore it is that these battering-rams 
have been constructed for the pur- 
pose of affording protection to the 
lice in the discharge of their duty. 
ape pay Shae pe 
harmless, and a more effective method 
of carrying out that object. The 
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hon. Member for Hoxton (Mr. 
Stuart) says that battering-rams are 
being used to back up an unjust system: 
of landlordism, and I am curious to know 
what the hon. Gentleman means by 
landlordism. When'a gentleman of 
culture and education uses the word in 
that House he must attach a meaning to- 
it. Does he mean property in land ? If 
not, what does he mean? If he does,. 
is it to be understood that he objects to- 
it? Does he adopt the idea of some 
that there ought to be no property in 
land? Oan he suggest any scheme by 
which property in land is to be a reality 
and not a sham, and yet in which at 
some stage, sooner or later, when the 
tenant deliberately refuses to fulfil his 
legal obligations, the law is not to step 
in and enforce the obligations sanc- 
tioned by the law ? If thatis landlordism, 
then I say that landlordism ought to be 
supported. If it is not I wait with great 
interest to learn what is meant by the 
expression. I will not lay down so extra- 
vagant a proposition as that every land- 
lord is always right, but I emphaticall, 
assert that on these estates in praneeoe 6 
where the Plan of Campaign has been 
in operation, the “‘ iron sleet”? has not 
been poured by landlords upon 
tenants, but it has been poured 
by those who, unfortunately, had 
it in their power to influence tenants 
to adopt the Plan of Campaign. I do 
not propose to frame an indictment: 
against priests or one of them; but I 
say that if any priest in Donegal has 
been eteuntentel in starting among his 
flock the Plan of Campaign, it may 
have served the interests of a political 
Party, but it has not served the interests 
of the tenants. We are told that it has 
been adopted on the Olphert estate. 
Until a few years ago, and through all 
the bad years of 1878 and 1881-2, the 
landlord was in perfect harmony with 
his tenants; he was a resident landlord, 
and he was recognized as a 
landlord and it was the interven- 
tion of i msible parties that had 
brought upon the try the evils of 
eviction and all the attendant horrors. 


that have been so loudly complained of. 


The hon, Gentleman spoke with evident. 
feeling —a feeling with which, if he will. 
permit me to say so, I fully —, 
of the distress which exists in Donegal ; 
and the hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down has complained of the Govern- 
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ment for not making inquiry into the 
extent and nature of that distress. His 
complaint is unjust, for an inquiry has 
been made. I have from time to time 
taken such means as I could, through 
such channels as were open to me, to 
acquaint myself with the condition of 
things in Donegal, and the information 
I have more than once received and com- 
municated to the Housedoes not bear out 
the sensational statements that have 
been made by the hon. Gentleman. 

*Mr. MAC NEILL: I do not want to 
interrupt the right hon. Gentleman, but 
I may remind him that he was once 
asked the date of a Report and he did 
not know it. 
s*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I was pro- 
bably, as usual, asked without notice. 
I have made inquiry, and I have just 
received a telegraphic summary of the 
results of another inquiry in Donegal. 

Mr. W. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
peace Ossory): Who made the in- 
quity 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman who interrupts me knows 
very well that for such information I 
can appeal only to magistrates, the 
police, and the Inspectors of the Local 
Government Board. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Why 
not the priests ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will leave 
it to the hon. Gentlemen to supply an 
answer to his own question. The tele- 
graphic summary I have just received 
states that there is not the slightest 

und for believing that there is any 
p which the ordinary Poor Law 
cannot deal with; the potato crop of 
last year is not up to the average, but 
the falling off is chiefly in the size of 
the potato and is not due to disease; 
and it is believed there is more money 
in the country than usual. The cause 
of this is probably the rise in the price 
of stock. On property on which tenants 
have been allowed to pay their land- 

lords, they have paid in many cases a 
portion of their arrears as well as their 
rents; stock is fetching good prices; 
pigs sell well; there is a good crop of 
oats with plenty of straw; tenants are 
buying meal, but that is usual in these 
months unless the potato crop has been 
good; on most farms people are hard 
at work; and there is no difficulty in 
getting seed potatoes at 6d. a stone or 
less. [Several hon. Mumpzrs: “ Six- 
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pence?” A similar famine cry was 
raised last year in regard to the Ard- 
more estate when evictionswere pending ; 
but the Plan of Campaign was not 
adopted on the Ardmore estate; the 
tenants paid their rent and nothing 
more was heard of famine. My inform- 
ant says that he never heard anything 
of destitution or of famine in connection 
with this district. I hope the hon. Gen- 
tleman will not interpret what I am 
saying as indicating that there is no 
poverty in Donegal. I do not deny that 
there is great poverty, for there has 
been chronic poverty in parts of Done- 
gal; but no Gentleman opposite has 
suggested a remedy for the poverty 
in these congested districts of Ire- 
land. It is admitted it is not to 
be met by dealing with rents, for the 
rents range from £2 to £3, or, say, a 
shilling a-week. No labourer in England 
gets a house for a shilling a-week, and, if 
the rents are small, still more insig- 
nificant and microscopic is the difference 
between the tenants and the landlords 
in respect of their amount. It is abso- 
lutely futile and absurd to suppose that 
if the rent was got rid of altogether that 
of itself would produce a happy and 
prosperous tenantry. It seems to be 
supposed that this and other evils are to 
be cured by the mere establishment of a 
Parliament in Dublin. Ido not dispute 
the wisdom of the measures which a 
Parliament in Dublin will pass when 
such a Parliament is established, and I 
suppose that the hon. Gentleman ex- 

ects to be one of the ornaments of that 

arliament; yet he does not suggest 
to this House any way of. dealing with 
this chronic poverty. I accept the fact 
of that poverty, and I deplore it, but do 
not let us be led away by the cry that it 
is altogether due to the action of the 
landlords. It is due to a cause which 
has been mentioned by the bon. Mem- 
ber for Hoxton—the subdivision of 
land against the wish of the landlords. 
It is not because land is over-rented, but 
because it is overcrowded, that there is 
saa A ag, and until means are 
suggested by which overcrowding can be 
diminished, it is in vain to talk of land- 
lordism, to protest against evictions, and 
to try to make political capital out of 
the lamentable incidents which attend 
them. No man can deplore more than 
I do the necessity for these evictions. 
The Plan of Campaign is responsible for | 
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them. No mancan deplore more than I 
do the poverty from which some of these 

xr people suffer, but neither this 

vernment nor any other Government 
has been responsible for that poverty, 
and I have not yet heard from any Irish 
patriot any reasonable solution of the 
evils. 

Mu. O’HEA (Donegal, W.): Sir, we 
are becoming accustomed to the sophis- 
tical speeches of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
Of course the Irish Nationalists and the 
Plan of Oampaign are, in his mind, the 
causes of the great distress that at 
present prevails in Donegal. During 
the course of his speech, he only very 
faintly touched upon the substantive 

rtion of the Motion put on the Paper 

y my hon. Friend. The right hon. 
Gentleman complained at the outset that 
this Motion was sprung upon the House ; 
but let me remind him that there have 
been a series of questions on the Paper 
in this House, ay after day, for up- 
wards of a month, and the information 
at the command of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman must have been fully adequate 
to enable him to make the speech which 
he has just delivered. He complained 
that two of my hon. Friends had dis- 
cussed a case which was sub judice; but, 
Sir, that complaint comes rather badly 
from one who proceeded at length, and 
in detail, to discuss a case which is 
w+ for he discussed the case of 

ather Stephens, who has to take his 
trial to-morrow. He referred to the 
condition of things in the parish of 
Falearragh, and he denounced, with all 
the strength of language and vitupera- 
tion at his command, the attempts we 
are making to redress the grievances, 
and to alleviate the sufferings of the 
unfortunate people in that district. The 
right hon. Gentleman asks why we have 
no nostrum to put forward. He admits 
there is a great deal of suffering and 
destitution, and I-think an answer to 
his question is contained in the treat- 
ment both of Father Stephens and of 
Father McFadden. When reasonable 
offers of settlement are being made, 
they are met with contumely, and in- 
dignantly and contumaciously spurned. 
The two men who are the victims of 
a Orimes Act prosecution are, 1 
believe, as beloved as any clergymen in 
freland. I refer to Father McFadden 
and Father ®ephens. Father Stephens 
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endeavoured to act as mediator in a 
case in which his own people were 
under notice of eviction; Father McFad- 
den did the same. As to how the 
efforts of these gentlemen were re- 
ceived, I propose, with the permission 
of the House, to quote shortly from 
a letter received by Father McFad- 
den from Mr. Henry Nixon, the owner 
of an estate in his district. Father 
McFadden used every effort that a 
human being could use for the purpose 
of bringing about a friendly and just 
settlement between this landlord and 
his tenants, and the words of Mr. Nixon 
which I propose to read will speak 
more eloquently than any words I could 
utter. “I may tell you,” writes this 
Gentleman, 

‘that I would not now accept 99 per cent of 
all the rent and costs due to me, as I am goin 

to clear the two townlands of Dringlass oan 
Glassachoo. It is my land that I want now; 
remember they are living on my land so long 
as I let them. I have ample private means, 
and will set aside a certain sum yearly in order 
to clear them out. In doing this I am only 
following out the scriptural pretext—’’ 

They say a certain sable gentleman 
always quotes Scripture when it suits 
his purpose— 

“the scriptural pretext that a man may do 
what he likes with his own, I am so deter- 
mined on this, that in five, or at least ten years, 
there will not probably be a siugle family left 
there,” 

That, Sir, is how many landlords have 
behaved, and it shows how those who 
are honestly and sincerely working to 
establish peace and bring about an 
amicable settlement, are met. I now 
turn to another property in Father 
McFadden’s district, a property which 
about 45 years ago produced a 
rental of from four to five hundred 
pounds. That rental has now been 
trebled, and no doubt the holdings are 
small ones. The Ohief Secretary has 
referred to small holdings, and has 
instituted a comparison between the 
occupiers and farmers who live upon 
these holdings, and English agricultural 
labourers. Bat the right hon. Gentle- 
man seems to forget that these unfor- 
tunate people have to support them- 
selves with what they can get out of 
this cold, inhospitable soil. They and 
their families. not only have to labour 
on these holdings; but for at least three. 
months in the year the men have to go 
away to work elsewhere, in order to 
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t money for the support of their 
families during the winter. I was par- 
ticularly struck, two years ago, when I 
visited Gweedore, and in Father 
McFadden’s church saw about thirty 
men and three or four hundred women 
worshipping. I asked where all the 
men were, and was informed that they 
had left in order to earn money in the 
harvest fields in the north of England 
and Scotland. I went with Father 
McFadden through the district, and I 
saw a most revolting condition of things, 
at a place where unfortunate people 

‘-who had been evicted a short time 
before were endeavouring to keep body 
and soul together. They were living 
under a few boards ; they were warming 
themselves over one or two lumps of 
peat; women and children were huddled 
together, and I saw a few potatoes 
about the size of marbles. My hon. 
Friend has expressed himself in terms 
of great alarm lest the scenes of the 
famine of 1846 and 1847 should again 
be enacted in this district. Mr. Tuke, 
in his description of the famine in 
Donegal, says that nothing could de- 
seribe the dreadful condition of the 
people, many of whom were living 
on a single meal of cabbage a 
day, and some were even reduced to 
eating the seaweed. I fear very 
much that the Government may be 
brought face to face with a similar con- 
dition of things during the coming 
autumn. I hope we shall not again 
witness hundreds of le going to the 
workhouses, and Me one pe I 
hope that those who are admitted will 
not be treated and not be subjected to 
the same sufferings as occurred during 
the former famine, when there was no 
bedding in the workhouse ; the people 
were obliged to lay in rows on dirty 
straw, half-a-dozen, perhaps, under one 
rug, and not a blanket to be seen. Sir, 


that is not a pleasant outlook. The 
right hon. Gentleman has painted in 
roseate colour what he thi are the 


of the coming autumn; but 

think the opinions of hon. Members 
who know a good deal of this district 
ought to be held in a little higher re- 
than they now are. The right 

on. Gentleman referred to the protec- 
oo of the police by the and 
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course of these evictions. But, Sir, ifa 
settlement could only be come to, if the 
landlords of the district would only open. 
their eyes to the reasonable demands of 
tenants—there would be no necessity for 
dragooning the district. From my own 
knowledge of Gweedore and Falcarragh, 
I believe that if the place were sur- 
rounded by a wall of brass, and if the 
night hon. Gentleman placed in it men 
who were compelled to subsist on what 
they could get from the land, in 
two years there would be a rag- 
ing famine, and two years later 
there would be a catacomb of bones 
spread over the district. The people of 
the district of Gweedore are cruelly 
oppressed : it is a landlord-ridden dis- 
trict. We have learned from an hon. 
Member of this House, who sat on a 
Sub-Commission, that he recommended. 
a reduction of 25 per cent in the rents 
on the Olphert estate, but his brother 
Commissioners refused to accede to his 
suggestion. Thus, the rents have been 
kept at an inordinate level, and this 
will explain why it is that this batter- 
ing ram and all the other methods of 
attack have been brought into requisi- 
tion, and why it is that Father Stephens 
has been taken away from his people, and 
will probably be kept in durance for 
some time. You have taken away from 
these people their guide, the man who 
could, best advise and help them, and 
you are so treating him because he has 
been suggesting a remedy for their 
troubles. And the same is the case in 
regard to Father M'Fadden. My hon. 
Friend the Member for South Donegal 
did not, in the smallest degree, exag- 
gerate when he refe to the 
condition of the unfortunate peo 
who are now waiting their trial. 
I saw these people, handcuffed to- 
gether, marched on a snowy day 
through the streets of Derry; I saw 
them standing in the dock, and I saw 
one poor woman with an infant in her 
arms. The condition of these peor 
people was as wretched as is possible ;. 
yet they all had an appearance of 
Arcadian simplicity. Father M‘Fadden. 
is now removed from the district, and. 
goodness knows what may occur in con- 
sequence of his arrest and prosecution. 
It suits the policy of the landlords, and 
possibly the Peli of the Govyern- 
ment, to do this; but I believe the 
verdict of public opinion will be entirely 
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on Father M‘Fadden’s side... There is 
mo one who deplores more than we do 
the unfortunate assassination of District 

Inspector Martin, but the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary has him- 
self made the admission that the de- 
coased officer acted with considerable 
rashness, and certainly nothing could be 
more rash than the seizing a clergyman 
by a portion of his vestment, and 
brandishing a sword over his head in the 
sight of his congregation. I do not 
intend to detain the | swe any longer ; 
but I am sure all right-thinking men 
wish to see peace restored to that un- 
happy district; and the only means to 
secure that is to put an end to the 
wretched, abominable system of tyrany 
which at nt prevails. 

*Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): The ad- 
journment of the House has been 
moved on many important subjects, but 
I know of none of greater importance 
than the Motion brought forward by 
my hon. Friend to-night. We are now 
accustomed on these Benches to the 
pay: sera superiority of the right 

on. Gentleman the Chief Secretary, and 
questions of the utmost gravity, and 
affecting the interests of the very poorest 
of the poor in Ireland are Tightly 
answered by the right hon. Gentleman. 
He does not deny that in this district 
extreme poverty exists; all he says is, 
that for two or three years he 
has listened to speeches from hon. 
Members below the Gangway on this 
side of the House, and he has never 
yet heard a suggestion as to how the 
poverty and the congestion of the dis- 
trict of Gweedore is to be dealt with. 
Sir, it has passed into an axiom of 
political life, that the Opposition are 
not bound to put forw legislative 

posals, so long as there is a 
Government in power. At any rate, 
the way to relieve the poverty of 
these districts is, not by placing 
the services of the Orown at the 
disposal of the landlords, in oxder to 
clear out these unfortunate people. 
Neither is it by authorizing the use of 
new and improved appliances for the 
demolition of their dwellings. Mr. 
Deputy Speaker, there are times when 
I am te to think that Members of 
the Tory Unionist Party speak on Irish 
questions with a levity approaching 
¢riminality, and I. apply an observation 

that character to their conduct in 
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regard to a letter written three years 
ago by Sir James Caird on a memorable 
occasion. A letter written by an emi- 
nent authority such as he is, and en- 
dorsed in sum and substance by a lead- 
ing article in the Zimes newspaper, ‘is 
received as a valuable contribution to 
the political question of the day. It 
was also received by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite as deserving the most serious 
consideration. The statement was to 
the effect that, on two-thirds of the 
holdings of Ireland, owing to the fall in 
agricultural values, all economic rent 
had disappeared. Surely, it cannot be 
denied, if there is any part of Ireland to 
which this observation of Sir James 
Caird can be addressed, it is to the un- 
fortunate district of Gweedore, and other 
parts of Donegal. And yet, in this 
district, in which, according to this high 
authority, no economic rent ought to be 
aid at all, the taxpayers are now 
ing called upon to furnish large 
bodies of soldiers, armed constabulary, 
officials of the Crown, and all the para- 
phernalia of authority, in order to drive 
these unfortunate people from the 
homes which they have made, because 
they cannot pay rents largely in excess 
of the economic rent. Do the Govern- 
ment attach no importance to-day to 
that statement of Bir James Caird? 
If they do, how can they reconcile it 
with their duty as a Government to 
eagerly assist, as they are doing, the 
landlords in their cruel, wanton, provo- 
eative, and unnecessary evictions? Every 
one knows that even if these people are 
cleared away with the help of the new 
appliances, the miserable land will be 
of no value to the landlords or to the 
country. I do not suppose for a single 
moment that the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone would attempt to colonize Gwee- 
dore with his Ulster peasantry, but if 
he does, I am sure he will burn his 
fingers. What, then, will the Govern- 
‘ment or the landlords have gained by 
‘these proceedings? The debate to-night 
is a very strange commentary on the 
Bill we brought in yesterday. I know 
I should not be in order in referring to 
that Bill, but allow me to illustrate my 
ition by one observation. We re- 
Forred to the question of the arrears of 
rent in that Bill, and we also referred 
to the fact that tenants were rented upon 
their own improvements. Now, here 
are these unfortunate people in these 
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holdings, whereon the landlords have 
never expended one penny, and where 
if there is any margin of rent over 
prairie land, it is due to the tenants’ im- 
provements. When they went before 
the Commission, we are told on author- 
ity, that although one of the Commis. 
sioners suggested a reduction of 25 per 
cent he was overruled, and the result 
was that these unfortunate people got 
no reduction in their rents, and now 
they are plunged in debt; heavy 
arrears have accumulated, and they 
find it impossible to pay them. I 
see that the champion of the landlords 
class in this House is eager for the fray, 
and he is anxious to prove how dishonest 
these unfortunate tenants are. It isthe 
same old story with regard to these 
opt aby they are always in the wrong. 

they are unable to pay their rents, 
they are deprived of their holdings, and 
charges of dishonesty are lavished upon 
them. I have no doubt that these 
Gweedore tenants have the sympathy of 
the whole of their fellow - countrymen, 
and I think that my hon. Friend was 
fully justified in moving the Adjourn- 
ment of the House in order to call atten- 
tion to this state of things. Neither the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) nor the Solicitor General for 
Ireland (Mr. Sergeant Madden) has 
been able to explain away the extra- 
ordinary business of these passes along 
the roads cf Donegal. It has been 
proved in this House that policemen 
issued permits and passes to Her Majesty’s 
subjects to travel along the highway in 
the unfortunate, poliece-ridden county 
of Donegal. And this was done, not only 
in the immediate neighbourhood where 


the murder took place, but in 
a large tract of country miles 
around it. Are we living in the 19th 


century, or are we not? No Member 
of the Government has tried to ex- 
lain away this very ugly transaction. 

he hon. and learned Solicitor (Mr. 
Sergeant Madden), who is fast acquiring 
the ingenuity of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour), has made several attempts to 
explain it—but, endeavour as he may, 
he cannot explain away the fact that 
men, going about their ordinary avoce- 
tions, have been obliged to furnish 
themselves with passes signed by police- 
men, as if they were travelling in an 
enemy’s country in time of war. If 
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such a state of things existed in any 
other country but Ireland, the whole. 
Press of England would have teemed 
with denunciations of it. Well, you 
have these people, on the unimpeach- 
able authority of the priests and other 
public men, on the verge of the border- 
land of famine. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. A. J. Balfour) acknow- 
ledges that one of the reports says the: 
tatoes are below an average crop. 
hat is only a euphonious way of say- 
ing that they have almost altogether 
failed. In my own constituency, where 
the character of the country is much the- 
same as in the Gweedore district, there 
is not half a crop of potatoes, and in some 
parts of the county of Cork they have. 
nearly altogether failed. I am not going 
to take the right hon. Gentleman as an 
authority on a matter of which he is 
utterly ignorant, and with which we are 
thoroughly acquainted. The House has 
been told that the stock of Indian meal 
in many parts of the country is very 
nearly exhausted, and that the people. 
are on the very verge of famine. Is this a. 
time, then, that these prosecutions are 
to be launched against them; is this a 
time to remove Father McFadden from 
his parish by the present series of ex- 
tremely suspicious judicial proccedings ; 
is this a time to bring forward and use 
against the people the newest appliances. 
in the art of eviction? I think the 
Government, if they realize as they 
ought the importance of the present 
crisis in Donegal, will make some effort 
to meet it by promoting an inquiry into. 
the condition of these poor people. 
“wa, EW. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 
South): This question of distress in 
Donegal is not a thing of yesterday 
or to-day. A precisely similar state of 
things was the subject of inquiry by a 
Select Committee in 1858. Then 10 


priests signed an appeal, which stated 
that in the wilds of Donegal thousands 


of human beings were perishing, amidst. 
squalid misery, for want of food and 
clothing ; but a Committee appointed to. 
inquire into the truth of the state- 
ment reported that destitution such 
as was complained of in the ap- 
a did not exist. I went to 

weedore in January last, and that is 
my reason for taking part in the discus- 
sion, That the people are poor goes. 
without saying, but the question is 
whether there is at this moment excep- 
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tional poverty. The hon. Member for 
Donegal (Mr. Mac Neill) had a Notice 
on the Paper on Friday to inquire into 
the subject, but he and his Party allowed 
it to be counted out. The people of 
whom they have been speaking are not 
tenant farmers in the ordinary sense of 
the word at all. They are English 
labourers with Irish allotments. I 
may say that while I was amongst 
them I heard not a single com- 
plaint against Mr. Olphert perso- 
nally. It has been said that the 
great majority of the tenants are 
not judicial tenants, but I exa- 
mined the rent-roll of the Olphert 
estate, and found that an overwhelm- 
ing majority were judicial tenants. 
There was not a single tenant among 
those evicted in January who had not 
had a judicial rent fixed, and who was 
not offered an additional decrease 
of 10 per cent. A further reduction was 
offered of 25 per cent upon rents that 
were not judicial, and I say from what 
I know personally, that not only was 
Mr. Olphert anxious for a settlement 
then, but he is anxious for a settlement 
now. Mr. Olphert, however, is not 
willing to hand over the management 
of his Fret to the managers of the 
Plan of Campaign. He is willing that 
the Land Court set up by this House 
should fix his rents, but he is not willing 
that the Land League should fix them. 
Surely that is a perfectly tenable and 
perfectly reasonable position for even 
a landowner in Ireland to occupy. If 
Members below the Gangway Tlien 
that extreme destitution and poverty 
existin Donegal—and I am not prepared 
to challenge the statement that it does 
exist—I cannot understand why they 
allowed a Motion for inquiry to be 
counted out, and now come forward 
with a simple Motion to adjourn the 
House, which they know cannot be 
accepted. When find that course 
taken, and the responsible Minister of 
the Government saying, on the authority 
of an official Report—which I take to be 
the Report of the Local Government 
Board—that exceptional destitution does 
not exist, I cannot believe that it does. 
I should not have risen but that I visited 
the district in January last, and found 
that the equities were all in favour of Mr. 
Olphert and against the tenants. If the 
tenants are suffering, it is not because 
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of the advice they have been foolish 
enough to take from the managers of 
the Plan of Campaign. 

*Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth): I wish, Sir, to make a few 
remarks respecting what has come under 
my own notice in the Gweedore district, 
and illustrating what I believe to be the 
real truth with regard to the destitution, 
and how the police are practically mixed 
up with the cause of the landlords. I am 
convinced there is very great destitution 
in the district of Gweedore. I have seen 
a number of families there, and I heard 
from some of them that they had had 
no potatoes since November. One man 
told me, with reference to a number of 
houses, that he did not believe there 
had been for weeks past a potato 
among them, and another man told me 
that there was scarcely any potato seed 
left except his own, and he was breaking 
into his stock and taking it away to eat 
because he was expecting eviction. Some 
land was pointed out to me where the 
crops were so bad that it was not worth 
while to turn over the soil and get out 
the wretched abortions of potatoes. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary argues that because there were 
false alarms some years ago, and people 
did not actually die of starvation, the 
House is to take no notice of their state 
of destitution and misery now. Why, 
the people are living on Indian meal, 
and even that they are getting partly 
on credit, and partly by charity, and 
if a charitable fund which has been 
established for their relief be not 
largely increased, many of them will 
die or will have to go to the work- 
house. These people go away to work 
in Scotland, and come back with a few 

unds, which serves, not to buy meal, 
but to pay for meal that has already 
been eaten. They are now living on 
Indian meal obtained on credit. They 
will go again to Scotland in the summer, 
and when they return with afew pounds 
it will go to pay the debt. They have 
also a practice of sending their children 
of fourteen, eleven, ten, and even nine 
years of age to be hired out in 
the Lagan and other more prosperous 
districts, and when the children 
come back the £2 or £1 saved from 
their w is applied in payment 


of the debt for the food of the family. 
There are two men of the name of 
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one of them, Paddy, is an old and 
asthmatic man, who has not been able 
to work for many years. He lives ina 
most wretched hovel, to which there 
is no proper door, and from such a 
dwelling the man is to be turned out. 
The other, Dennis O’Brien, is 85 years 
of age, his wife is over 80, and he 
has an invalid son 30 or 40 years of 
age, who has been bedridden for five 
years. They also are to be turned out. In 
all directions there is evidence of the way 
in which the administration of the police 
is mixed up with the acts of the land- 
lords. At the police barracks I saw posted 
up Captain Hill’s notice to collect his 
rents. When the final warrants were 
issued for the eviction of 43 unfortunate 
people, the landlord, Mr. Olphert, was 
on the Bench at Falcanagh, though he 
took no part in the proceedings, and 
there was a row of stalwart policemen 
keeping the people back, so that they 
could hardly see or hear what was going 
on. If, after eviction, any of these poor 
ple should have to go to the work- 
ouse at Dunfarraghy, they come into 
the hands of Mr. Olphert once more, for 
he is the Chairman of the Guardians, 
and they are very much at his mercy in 
the workhouse. And I could not help 
noticing, and being disgusted with, the 
different way in which witnesses were 
treated. When Mr. Olphert’s bailiff 
was giving his evidence he sat with 
his hands in his pockets, lounging back 
in a chair; buta man who came forward 
to give evidence on behalf of the tenants, 
was told to stand straight up. The 
bailiff could do exactly what he liked, 
but witnesses for the poor tenants were 
treated with the utmost strictness, as if 
they were going through some kind of 
drill before their superiors. There was, 
too, an expression of disgust and im- 
tience on the not only of the 
solicitor for the landlord, but on the 
part of the Bench itself, because some 
people who came forward claimed to give 
their evidence in Irish. The day before 
the proceedings at the Court-house the 
police were scouring the district, with 
no object, as far as I could see, except 
to prevent these poor people from taking 
counsel together or receiving advice 
from others. Is it only a curious coinci- 
dence that these things happened and the 
battering ram of the police was needed 
just at the moment when the poor tenants 
‘were deprived of the assistance and 
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advice of Father Stephens? oy en 
Hill, besides being the owner of Ii 
roperty at Gweedore, is practically the 
andlord of the hotel, which is resorted 
to in the summer time by tourists 
and sportsmen, but is usually empty in 
the winter. It is now filled with police 
officers and soldiers, so that if Captain 
Hill does not get his rents he gets an 
equivalent for them in the increased 
receipts of the hotel. One would sup- 
pose that the district must be full of 
crime and disorder, but, as a matter of 
fact, these officers were going about 
alone at all hours of the day and night, 
with not the slightest apprehension, and, 
as illustrating the peacefulness of the 
locality, I may mention that an English 
resident was in the habit of hanging his 
letter bag on a tree at a considerable 
distance from his house, and that the 
postman took away the letters left there, 
and put into the bag the letters he 
brought. My firm conviction is that 
there is very deep distress in the district, 
and that the administration of the law is 
all in favour of the landlord. 


Mr. William Henry Smith rose in his 
place, and claimed to move, ‘‘ That the 
Question be now put.” 

Question put, ‘‘ That the Question be 
now put.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 
Noes 88. (Div. List, No. 72.) 


Question put accordingly, “That this 
House do now adjourn.’ 


The House divided :—Ayes 89; Noes 
137. (Div. List, No. 73.) 


137; 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES 
Suprty— Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Crass I. 


(1.) £9,726, to complete the sum for 
Lighthouses Abroad. 

Me. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr.) : 
A new system of telephoning has been 
introduced for the purpose of warning 
ships in time of fog. I sup the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. ar 
has read of it in the papers, and 
should like to know if he can give the 
result of any experiments that have 
been tried. 
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Tat SECRETARY to raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): I 
am afraid I cannot give the hon. 
Member any information with regard 
to the interesting matter refe to. 
The administrative authority in this case 
is the Board of Trade, and I am not 
in a position to enter upon it. 

Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £25,040, to complete the sum for 
Peterhead Harbour. 


(8.) £4,000, to complete the sum for 
the Caledonian Canal. 


(4.) £148,353, the sums for rates on 
Government property. 


(5.) £7,500, to complete the sum for 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 


(6.) Motion made, and question pro- 
‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £182,559, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1890, for the Erection, 
irs, and Maintenance of several Public 
Buildings in the Department of the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works, Ireland, for the 
Maintenance of certain Parks, Harbours, and 
Navigations, and for Repayments to Baronies 
under ‘The Tramways and Public Companies 
reland) Act, 1883,’ and for the Drainage 
orks on the River Shannon.” 


Mz. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I propose, as an Amendment, to reduce 
this Vote by £1,192, the amount de- 
voted to the Chief Secretary’s Lodge 
andGarden. I find there is a consider- 
able amount of expenditure under the 
Vote not only on the Ohief Secretary’s 
Lodge, but on the Vice-Regal Lodge, the 
Under Secretary’s House, and the Private 
Secretary’s house, and that there are 
items for fuel, lighting, furniture, and 
and so on. I belions there is a good 
deal of abuse in this system. The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 

Board of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach), who was Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and whom I see in his place, 
will be able to give us some information 
on this subject, in all probability. I 
believe that when a gentleman is ap- 
ages to the office of Chief Secretary, 

e has to pay £1,200, or something like 
it—— 

*Tuz PRESIDENT or taz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hroxs Beacn, 
Bristol, W.): That was formerly the 
practice, but it has been abolished. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE: I am glad to 
hear that; but that is an additional reason 
for my moving the Amendment. I did 
not know the practice was abolished, 
and thought that in some way or other 
the amount paid by the Chief Secretary 
was a set off against the item in the 
Vote of which I am complaining. Tt 
seems that since the Conservative Go- 
vernment came into office—for, I be- 
lieve, the Liberal Chief Secretary paid 
the money—the practice of charging 
the incoming official £1,200 has been 
abolished ; and I believe that during 
the greater part of the tenure of office 
of the present Chief Secretary he has 
lent his lodge to somebody else. This is 
not, as I understand it, the object for 
which houses are granted for public 
officials. If the Chief Secretary uses it 
well and good, but surely be should not 
be allowed to lend it to somebody else. 
Lending and letting are very much the 
same thing so far as the public are con- 
cerned. The gentleman in occupation is 
using up the carpets and burning’ the 
fuel, and I think we ought to make 
a strong protest against the system. 
Perhaps my hon. Friend behind me (Mr. 
Molloy) intends to move a reduction in 
regard to the expenditure on the Deputy 
Secretary’s house, the Private Secretary’s 
house and the other residences. I do 
not raise those matters, but I do object 
to this sum being spent on a house for 
the Chief Secretary when the Chief Sec- 
retary lends the house toa friend. I beg 
to move the reduction that stands in my 
name. 


Motion made and question proposed» 
‘That a sum not exceeding £181,367 
be granted for the said service.” —( Mr. 
Labouchere.) 


Mr. MOLLOY: Mr. Courtney, the 
prospect which my hon. Friend has held 
out of my proposing a reduction is a 
little too alarming for me, for it would 
be the first time Thad taken part in any- 
thing like obstruction, and of course I 
would not consent to that. Taking the 
whole of this Vote, I may say at once 
that I have no objection to the necessary 
expenditure upon the Lord Lieutenant’s 
house and the Ohief Secretary’s residence 
in the Park. In fact, the very presence 
of the Lord Lieutenant and the Chi 
Secretary in Ireland is one of the 
reasons in favour of the great question 
in which we are engaged. hile, no 
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doubt, a certain amount of expendi- 
ture is necessary, if you look at 
the figures you will be somewhat 
astonished. Dublin Castle, the residence 
of the Lord Lieutenant, and the Chief 
Secretary’s house are already built; 
they are not in the course of erection ; 
~ the amount spent under the different 

eadings on these buildings is £6,300 a- 
year. I think it is almost absurd to sup- 
pose that these buildings require an 
annual expenditure of between £6,000 
and £7,000. These contracts, given in 
Dublin by the Castle, are to some 
extent in the nature of a bribe. These 
contracts are being given to Dublin 
tradesmen and contractors, and they 
want not to disappoint them; they want 
to keep up the good feeling which is 
supposed to exist between a small class 
in Dublin and the Castle. Therefore, 
these contracts are not cut down; they 
are not supervized. In no other way 
vould you explain the fact of between 
£6,000 and £7,000 being spent on these 
buildings. 

Mr. JACKSON: I think the hon. 
Member is wrong about the amount. 

Mr. MOLLOY: I am taking the 
Dublin Castle residences and the Under 
Secretary’s residence; I am taking the 
batch. I find for frrniture, fittings, 
aud utensils the amount of £3,000 spent 


annually. Surely everyone must feel 
that that is no more than an 
extravagance; it really amounts to 


a fraud upon the taxpayers of this 
country. The two residences are 
really only occupied a part of the 
time, because the Lord Lieutenant, who 
is a sporting character, does not miss 
certain opportunities given him in this 
country for enjoying sport. The Chief 
Secretary is here nearly the whole year 
round. His visits to Ireland are so few 
and far between that he is practically 
only a short time there. In the two 
residences, and in that of the Under 
Secretary, we have £900 a year spent 
on fuel alone—making a total amount 
for this set of residences of £8,000. We 
have drawn atteution to this matter 
year after year, and, of course, we get 
the same answer year after year. I 
feel that if the Secretary to the Treasury 
could have exercised the same control 
in Dublin which he has exercised in 
this country, this amount would have 
been cut down certainly to half what it 
is now. I would like to know who it is 
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that vouches for the accuracy and for 
the honesty of these figures, use it 


is quite clear that such an amount as 
this could not fairly be spent. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir M. H. Beach) 
who was in Ireland, will not, I think, 
gainsay what I have put forward in my 
argument, that this expenditure is not 
a fair one. I think we ought not to 
ask the taxpayers of this country to 
bear it, unless solid reasons for it can 
be given by the Secretary to the 
Treasury. 

*Sir M. H. BEACH (W. Bristol): 
As I have had some experience of these 
houses, and lived in one of them 4 or 
5 years, I will trouble the Committee 
with a few words on the subject, feeling 
as I do in a perfectly independent posi- 
tion, because I know nothing of the 
details of this Vote. But this | can tell 
the Committee, that there is reason for 
a very considerable expenditure. The 
Lord Lieutenant’s is a very large house, 
the Chief Secretary’s is a good-sized one, 
both are old, and both need constant 
repair. The Under Secretary’s house 
is of very fair size. Then there is the 
Castle, the Under Secretary’s lodge, the 
Under Secretary’s house in Dublin, and 
the Private Secretary’s lodge—alto- 
gether, half-a-dozen residences included 
in this Vote. To the Viceregal lodge and 
the Chief Secretary’s lodge very large 
and expensive gardens are attached. 
There is an enormous range of hot- 
houses, infinitely larger than there is 
any real necessity for. But at the same 
time they exist, and when these things 
exist it is very difficult to abolish them, 
and the cost of maintenance is very great. 
Of course, on the other hand, the Board 
of Works make a profit bysellingthe pro- 
duce of the gardens, the Lord Lieutenant, 
or the Chief Secretary purchasing such 
of the produce as they require. That 
arrangement was first made when the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite was Chief 
Secretary. I can only say that, knowing 
the circumstances of the case as I do, 
there is need for a very large expendi- 
ture; and I believe that there is no 
extravagance on the part of the Board 
of Works, because it is necessary on 
account of the size of the buildings. 

Mz. CAINE (Barrow): As I under- 
stand, the money has to be laid out 
because the buildings are somewhat 
dilapidated. But if you take the money 
spent on the Viceregal lodge and 
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gardens, you have nearly £3,000, which 
is the interest on £100,000 of capital. 
Tt would be very much better to erect a 
new building, if that is necessary, at a 
cost of £160,000 than to have this heavy 
annual expenditure. With regard to 
the greenhouses and hothouse of which 
‘we have heard, I think there would be 
no difficulty in doing away with them, 
and thus saving the gardeners’ wages 
and other expenses. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Nothing could 
prove more clearly how desirable it is to 

ant Home Rule to Ireland than the 
observations which have fallen from the 
President of the Board of Trade. He 
fairly stated to the House what he 
knew. What did he know? He said 
himself, “I know nothing of the 
details.” 

*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: The hon. 
‘Member has misunderstood me. I said 
I know nothing of the details of the 
Vote, but I do know something of the 
circumstances of the buildings. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: It does seem a 
haphazard—a happy haphazard circum- 
‘stance—to have the right hon. Gentle- 
man here, and I shall ask him some 
questions. I do not say it in any carp- 
ing spirit, but I am sure the Secretary 
to the Treasury knows nothing about 
this matter. In fact, the business is not 
in his hands; it is in the hands of some 
official in Ireland. Therefore, my 
remark holds good as ards Home 
Rule, although it happens that the right 
hon. Gentleman does not agree with me 
in that view. The right hon. Gentle- 
man referred to the large size of these 
residences. What do I find? I find 
for the maintenance and supplies and 
furniture and fittings of the poor Under 
Secretary's house the sum of £533, 
whereas the Chief Secretary’s lodge is 
£781 and £286 for precisely the same 
items. As my hon. Friend behind me 
says, it is well-known that.this expendi- 
ture is thoroughly corrupt ; it is incurred 
for the benefit of the Castle; it is the 
patronage of the Oastle. Occasionally, 
we have seen, Mr. Courtney, eminent 
Gentlemen who do not agree with us on 
this side of the House, going over to 
Ireland and coming back and boasting 
that they had been received and ban- 

uetted by the tradesmen of Ireland. 

, they did all that because of this 
expenditure. This is the sort of bribe 
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are paraded as the wisdom, and the 
commerce, and the wealth—[An hon. 
Mzmser: And the culture|—and the 
culture of the country, and they grow 
well under it. What a hothoure busi- 
ness is this! The President of the 
Board of Trade tells us that there is an 
romans tena of seer and 

e uire a large number o - 
débeg tad 80 forthe Where aasé te 
produce go to? The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland is very seldom in Ireland, 
so that it is doubly absurd that we 
should be called upon to spend 
thousands of pounds per annum in 
order to provi him with fruit out of 
certain hothouses in Dublin. I think 
the House will be convinced, not so 
much by the reasons which I have 

iven, as by the reasons which the 
Bresident of the Board of Trade has 

iven, that it is most desirable that a 
liastia should be taught to these Gentle- 
men, and in reducing the Vote by the 
amount I propose, I am perfectly cer- 
tain no one in this world will suffer, 
except some hungry, greedy Unionist 
tradesmen in Ireland. 

Mr. MOLLOY: The account is for 
new furniture, &c., and this year the 
amount is £3,000. Furniture is not a 
thing which breaks down every year; 
nor is that which is placed in these 
residences of other than a solid cha- 
racter. It is not made to look well for 
a year, and then go to pieces. I put it 
seriously to the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether this sum of £3,000 for 
furniture is not in itself absurd ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: Iam afraid I cannot 
give very much information as to the 
details, but [ do not admit the statement 
of the hon. Member for Northampton 
that I know nothing about the matter. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Is it neces- 
sary ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : I went through the 
whole of the items of this expenditure, 
and although the amount may seem to 
be considerable, it does include a great 
deal besides what is ordinarily called 
furniture. It includes the repairs of 
the fixtures in all these. buildings, 
which contain a great number of 
apartments, and the whole of the in- 
ternal repairs are provided under what 
is called “ furniture and fittings.” Well 
then, there are the repairs and renewals 
of carpets and mattings, &c. 


that is given to certain tradesmen who | Mr. MOLLOY: Annually? 
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*Mz. JACKSON: I mean such “a 
d renewals as may be necessary. Then 
t is the question of gas fittings. 
MOLLOY : They last for years. 
*Mr. JACKSON: do not know 
whether the hon. Member looks at his 
own, bills for gas fittings, but if he does, 
I think he will find that they do not last 
for years. Then there are all the cur- 
tains, and cabinet relics of various kinds 
—everything connected with a house of 
that description; and blankets, and 
bedding, and glass, and china, and 
washing, and all those items which come 
under the head of “furniture and fit- 
tings.” I have gone very carefully over 
the items of expenditure in previous 
yar and I would point out that the 
imates compare favourably with 
those of former years, because there is 
a, decrease of £180 upon the item of the 
Dublin Castle residences ; and there is 
a.decrease upon the Under Secretary’s 
house; there is a decrease upon the 
Viceregal lodge and gardens; there is 
a slight increase upon the Private Secre- 
tary’s lodge, and a considerable increase 
for some special items connected with 
the Chief Secretary’s lodge in the shape 
of repairs; there is also an increase on 
the Under Secretary’s lodge. I can 
assure the Committee the items were 
most carefully investigated. I had an 
opportunity when I was in Dublin of 
goin through them with the Board of 
orks, in addition to which I have had 
them most carefully examined at the 
Treasury ; and I believe it is the very 
worst of economy to keep houses at all 
and not to maintain them in proper 
repair, because the inevitable result is 
that you have instead of an annual out- 
lay, a very large expenditure which 
comes all in one year. Of course it is 
not my business, that is a question 
settled before, but if you are to have 
these residences for these Ministers and 
officers, then I believe it is really the 
best economy to maintain them in a con- 
dition of efficient external and internal 


rege: 
. CAINE: A great portion of this 
expenditure has been on gardens and 
hot-houses. I do not know how much is 
expended on gardeners employed in the 
Vicearegal ens, 

*Mz. JACKSON: The salaries do not 
come under this Vote. 

*Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh): I 
admit the soundness of the general 
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the Secretary to the 
Treasury, but I do not think he quite 
appreciates the amount asked. For 
‘ooo Departments in Dublin an ex- 
penditure of £10,200 is demanded, and 
this is an increase upon the previous 


ear. 
"<a. OLANCY (Dublin County) : It is 
interesting to find.a Liberal Unionist 
objecting to any part of the policy of 
the Government. The hon. Member 
draws the line at hothouses. No 
wonder, seeing that the Liberal 
Unionists have a very considerable 
hothouse in Birmingham just now. I 
certainly agree with the Secretary to. 
the Treasury that if these houses are 
to be retained they ought to be maine. 
tained in a proper and respectable. 
manner, but they ought to be main- 
tained by the gentlemen who use 
them, out of their own pockets, The, 
Chief Secretary gets £4,000 a year, 
and if that is not enough for a 
single man he is difficult to satisfy. 
The Chief Secretary has not only a 
large salary, but he gets a large 
allowance for coals. I do not know 
what he wants with this house at all. 
He has no wife and family; he has no 
domestic establishment; he wants no 
home. I havea record of the right hon, 
Gentleman’s appearances in blin, 
When he became Chief Secretary on the 
10th March, 1887, he came to Ireland 
to be formally admitted to his office; he 
then immediately returned to England, 
He came again on the 22nd July, and he 
stayed one day. He came again on the 
22nd of August, and stayed two days;. 
on the 15th September, and stayed four: 
days ; on the 16th October, and stayed: 
just about a fortnight, and the 18th 

cember, and stayed 10 days; on lege 6 
10th August, 1888, and stayed eight 
days; on Saturday, 22nd October, and 
stayed a week—that isto say, he was in 
Tedaed three months out of a total of 
15 months. [An hon. Memper: 47 
days.] I make out three months, 
though I may be overstating the matter. 
I want to know what the Chief Secretary 
wants with this house? If I am cor. 
rectly informed, he did not spend these: 
three months—or 47 days — at the 
Lodge ; he stayed, as I understand, at 
the Castle. His visits are occas 
sional, like an angel’s, though he 
does not appear very like an angel, 
If this place was good enough on these 
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rare and casual visits I do not see why 
the Castle apartments should not be 
suitable for him alwuys. If he was. 
doing any good in Ireland, like other 
officials not connected with the Castle I 
could understand the necessity for pro- 
viding him with a residence there. I 
am not going into any question of 
policy. I merely want to show that 
the Chief Secretary could have executed 
his business just as well in England as 
by going over to Dublin. On the first 
occasion it was necessary that he should 
ge to sign proclamations under the 

ercion Act. I believe it is not legal 
to sign such in London, but his second 
visit was avowedly for the purpose of 
authorizing the prosecution of the hon. 
Member for North East Cork and to 
make inquiries preliminary to the pro- 
clamation of. the National League, but 
there was no necessity to visit Dublin 
for the purpose. This business could 
have been transacted from the office in 
London, and the right hon. Gentleman 
habitually makes inquiries from London 
on matters far more important than 
the proclamation of the e. The 
third visit was in consequence of 
the Mitchelstown massacre and the 
subsequent arrest of Mr. O’Brien. 
On that occasion certainly the right hon. 
Gentleman must have regretted his 
visit, for it was then just as he was 
coming away that he was served with a 
writ at the suit of theGalway midwife 
whom he had libelled in this House, 
and in reference to which action he with 
characteristic courage pleaded privilege. 
The next visit was to order the imprison- 
ment of Mr. Blunt, Mr. O’Brien, and 
Mr. Mandeville, whose subsequent 
ag treatment caused the prisoner’s 

eath. But there was no need to use 
the Lodge on this occasion, he could have 

iven his orders from London, and 
indeed he has habitually given such 
orders. There was no need for him to 
make the personal acquaintance of 
officials in Dublin, whom he habitually 
trusts, whose word he takes implicitly 
on more important matters; and the 
Lodge was not needed on this occasion. 
His last visit was to urge a more 
vigorous use of the Coercion Act; and it 
has been observed more than once that 
when the application of the Ooercion 
Act has somewhat languished, the 


" moment the right hon. Gentleman 


appears in Dublin there is a recrudes- | 
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cence of official brutality and persecus 
tions recommence wholesale against. 
innocent and guilty alike. I quite agree 
with the Secretary to the Treasury 
that, if the house is to be maintained at 
all, it must be in a decent and respectable- 
manner; but I say, in the first place, 
that there is no need to maintain it 
at all, and next, that the Chief Secretary 
is provided with a salary sufficient to- 
enable him to maintain it out of his own 
pocket if the discharge of his duty re- 
quires his presence in Ireland. 

Mrz. M. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): 
There are several items under this Vote- 
that invite investigation, and on which 
I am sure the Secretary to the bs hg 
will give us some information. First, 
notice that the renewal of the roof of 
the Royal Hospital at Kilmainham is to- 
cost £4,000, of which £2,000 is set 
down in the Estimates for the ensuing 
year. On this I would remark that it 
seems an extravagant sum for the repair 
of the roof of the dining hall. In the 
second place, I note that the Govern- 
ment have made no provision at all for 
the conversion of the Royal Barracks 
at Dublin, although there is an item of 
£300 in relation to another barrack. 
Of course I am precluded from entering 
into thesubject, as no Vote is down forthe: 
Royal Barracks; butin prongs would 
say that is a disgraceful thing to allow 
a state of things to continue by which 
soldiers are dying by scores, and not to 
attempt a remedy. Then, I observe an 
item in connection with the Albert Model. 
Farm at Glasnevin. There are two sums. 
to be voted towards this establishment, 
ore of £250 for new works in connection 
with the water supply, and another 
vote bringing up the whole toabout £800.. 
Now, we Tare each year a balance-sheet 
in regard to the farm, showing profit 
and loss, and this gives rise to an im- 
pression that there is a considerable. 
profit made, or a considerable contribu- 
tion made towards the maintenance of 
this establishment. But is not this a 
little misleading in view of the fact that 
here is a sum of £800 asked for for 
maintenance and extension of buildings?’ 
There are besides two other points in 
connection with the Vote, first £700 for 
the works on the Clare slob lands. I 
noticed some time ago an advertisement 
in a Belfast paper that there was this. 
land for sale, and I should like to know 
if the hon. Gentleman can give me any 
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idea of the total amount of money that 
has been expended on those lands — 
they consist of about 12,000, acres I think 
—and what amount the Board 
of Works is prepared to accept for the 
land now. Another important item in 
the Vote in view of contingent proposals 
by the Government for the extension of 
light railways in Ireland, is the Vote 
for £12,140 as a contribution towards 
these undertakings. The most expen- 
‘sive one is the Cavan, Leitrim, and 
Roscommon, with a guarantee of 5 per 
cent, and £1,800 invested as a contribu- 
tion from local rates. I would like to 
understand if there is any probability, 
mear or remote, of these undertakings 
being able to pay their way. I am 
sure it would greatly facilitate the pro- 
gress of legislation by-and-bye if the 
bon. Gentleman could assure us that 
there is some probability of these light 
railway lines being in such a position 
that the Treasury would be relieved of 
further contribution towards their main- 
‘tenance. These are the principal items 
I wish to refer to, but there is one other 
I would mention, £485 asked for in con- 
nection with buildings for the Royal 
University. Now the principal portion 
of these buildings consists of a labora- 
tory for the examination of medical 
students, some four or five times in the 
course of the year. For this purpose the 
-expenseisabout £500 a year. Nowthere 
is a vote for the College of Science, and 
in this there is a much better laboratory 
and all facilities for the examination of 
students in chemistry and other branches. 
Ifthe Royal University Senate, in con- 
ee with the Government, had a 
ittle more sense and a desire for 
economy, £500 a year might be saved 
by holding these examinations at the 
Gollege of Science, and I recommend 
this for their consideration. It appears 
to me that an expenditure of £500 for 
simply examining a few students annu- 
ally, which examinations could be con- 
ducted as well or better at the College 
-of Science, is a gross waste of money. 
There would be this double advantage 
in accepting my suggestion, that the 
College of Science—a first-rate institu- 
tion—would become better known. The 

rofessors would be encouraged, their 
ectures would be attended, and fees, 
which are now in many cases prohi- 
bitive, would be avoided. 


Mr. M. Kenny 
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Mrz. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): Before the to the 
Treasury answers, I should like to ask 
him for some explanation as to the 
Vote for the charges made in respect to 
payments for the expenses of the resi- 
dence of the Ohief Secretary. I under- 
stand the Vote is increased by about 
£200 this year, the total amount for. 
house and grounds being £1,200.. We 
have always understood that it has been 
acomplaint of successive Chief Secre- 
taries that they werecompelled to pay 
charges for maintaining the grounds 
attached to the lodge, of something like 
£500 or £600 a year. Has any part of 
this charge been transferred to the 
public Exchequer, or has the increase 
reference to some other payments? 
Without entering into the question of 
the length of time the Ohief Secretary 
occupies the lodge, one cannot but 
observe that the expense of the gardens 
is very large, and if a Chief Secretary 
is not able to spend a long time in 
Dublin, it does not seem worth while to 
maintain hothouses and expensive ranges 
and so on to such an extent. 

*Mr. JACKSON : I will answer the 
last question first. I am afraid I 
cannot quite remember the particulars, 
but as far as my recollection goes, 
the charge that was made was in 
this direction. It used to be the practice 
that when one Chief Secretary succeeded 
another, the incoming Chief Secretary 
took over at a valuation a certain portion 
of the outside garden implements and 
property, and this usually involved an 
expenditure of from £400 to £500, 
sometimes more and sometimes less. 
This was felt to be a very inconvenient 
system, and it was decided that the 
gardens, plants, and so on, which had 
been kept up at very considerable ex- 
pense, were kept up beyond what was 
necessary. So it was arranged that the 
Government should take over the chatge 
of the gardens, and that all unnecessary 
plants should be disposed of, and that 
the expenses should be very much cut 
down. Of course, the amounts realized 
by sales go towards meeting the ex- 
penses. As to the Kilmainham roof, 
the hon, Member is quite right, the 
estimated total cost is £4,000, half of 
which is expected to be expended in the 
coming year. The question was very 
carefully considered, and it was proved 
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conclusively, I think, that the condition 
of the roof was becoming a source of 
great danger, and repairs will have to 
proceed as opportunity offers. The 
amount asked for this year is not more 
than will be necessary for the work. 
‘The hon. Member mentioned the Royal 
Barracks, but, as he says, there is no 
Vote asked for on this account, and it 
is a question for the War Office, 
not the Board of Works, to deal 
with. In reference to the Albert 
Model farm, I confess my own impres- 
sion is very much that presented by the 
hon. Member. The statement of accounts 
presented every year does not appear to 
me to convey not a real debtor and 
creditor account of expenditure and in- 
come. I made a good deal of inquiry 
in reference to the expenditure, and I 
had the accounts investigated, and came 
to the conclusion that the cost was ex- 
tremely high. At the same time I am told 
that the institution has done a very great 
deal of good, that, although the number 
of students is small, the instruction given 
is very valuable, the teachers are very 
talented, and the only regret is that the 
number of students is so small. I am 
‘assured that the work is so valuable 
that it is quite impossible to entertain 
the idea of cutting down the expendi- 
ture. Although it is considerable, we 
must continue to maintain it in the hope 
that the instruction given to the 
students will become a benefit to the 
country generally, and that the number 
of students will increase. Then I am 
asked about the Clare slob lands. The 
hon. Member says he saw an advertise- 
ment asking for tenders, and he asks 
me what has been the total expen- 
diture. The hon. Member is, probably, 
well acquainted with the district, and 
the reclamation work carried on there. 
I visited the place myself in the autumn 
of last year and spent sometime in com- 
pany with those able to explain to me 
the work that had been done. It iscer- 
tainly an enormous work. It has been 
more or less unfortunate in its history, 
and the hopes entertained in earlier days 
of the cost of reclamation have not been 
realized, but we may hope that we have 
now got to the end of the expenditure 
upon the bank which has been built. 
We hope we may consider it just about 
completed, though the cost has been 
more than £150,000, and I am not at 
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all sanguine that that amount will be 
realized by the sale of land. 
Mr. BIGGAR: Hear, hear. 

*Mr. JACKSON: I know the hon. 
Member for Cavan takes a great interest 
in this subject, but I beg him to remem- 
ber that the decision to build this bank 
for the reclamation of these lands was 
settled years ago, and is one for which 
the Government is in no way responsible, 
I am only glad to think that the enor- 
mous expenditure which has been going 
on for many years, and which certainly 
for the last few years, has been an ex- 
penditure very grudgingly agreed to by 
the Government, is now coming to an 
end. It is only fair that I should 
say, that although I have seen 
during my life a good many crops, 
more or less prolific, Iam bound to say 
that, being there when the harvest was 
just over, and when the oats were on 
the ground on adjoining lands, reclaimed 
lands, and practically I suppose the same 
character of land as that which has 
subsequently been reclaimed, I have 
no hesitation in saying that in the whole 
course of my experience I never saw 80 
heavy a crop upon any land as I did 
upon that occasion. There can be no 
doubt that it is very valuable land. The 
hon. Member asks me what | expect to 
realize, but I think he will see that, 
inasmuch asI am in the position of the 
seller, I would rather keep that informa- 
tion to myself, and endeavour to find 
out how much I can-get for it. Another 
question had relation to light railways. 
Well, I am afraid the charge which is 
on the Estimates for this year is per- 
haps only the beginning of what may 
prove to be a far larger charge in the 
future ; but Parliament has deliberately 
adopted this principle, and therefore, 
so far as the Treasury is concerned, 
we are bound to act in accordance with 
the Act of Parliament. Thehon. Mem- . 
ber asks me whether I think any of the 
lines are likely to pay. I do not quite 
know what he means, but it will be 
satisfactory to know that more than one 
of the Companies’ guaranteed stock 
stands at a considerable premium in the 
market, and that, at all events, seems 
to indicate that the security is a good 
one. AlthoughI do not wish to take 
too sanguine a view, I do believe that 
light railways will prove a great advan- 
tage to the districts through which they 








ec3 Sugar 
tun, and, so far as I can judge, there 
is distinctly a tendency to improve, and 
I believe that at least three of these 
lines of railway will, before a very 
considerable lapse of time, be found 
much nearer a position of paying than 
they are at the present time. Then I 
am asked a question about the Royal 
University. That is a subject upon 
which the hon. Member knows a great 
deal more than I do, but I have made a 
note of his suggestion, and I will cause 
inquiry to be made. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(7.) £17,000, to complete the sum for 
Science and Art Building, Dublin. 

Mr. SEXTON : May I ask if this is 
to be a final vote? Expenditure has 
now been proceeding for ten years. May 
we suppose that it will conclude in the 
coming financial year ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : I have every hope 
and every expectation that the work 
connected with the building will be 
completed in the financial year. In 
fact, I am assured that the building will 
be ready for opening in August, but I 
should not like to say that I entirely 
accept that statement, but, judging from 
what I saw when I was in Dublin last, 
and the representations that have been 
subsequently made to us, I have every 
reason to believe that the work will be 
finished this year. _ 

Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported to-morrow. 
Committee to sit again to-morrow. 


MOTION. 
—o—. 
SUGAR CONVENTION BILL. 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae COLONIES (Baron 
H. pz Worms) (Liverpool, East Tox- 
teth) : I have, Sir, to ask leave to intro- 
duce a Bill to enable Her Majesty to 
carry into effect a Convention made on 
the 30th day of August, 1888, in rela- 
tion to bounties on the exportation of 
sugar. The signatories to the treaty are 
Great Britain, Germany, Russia, Austria, 
Holland, Belgium, Spain, and Italy. I 
think it right that at the outset of my 
remarks JI should contradict the 
statement that Austria and Belgium 
are not signatories to the Con- 
vention. They are signatories ; and the 


Mr. Jackson 
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only reservation they made was that 
in 1891 they should have the power, if 
any European bounty-givi Power 
were not party to the Convention, to re- 
consider their decision. The Bill which 
I ask leave to introduce is for the pur- 
of giving effect to this Convention. 

R cast to be clearly borne in mind 
that the penal clause of the Convention 
cannot be enforced by our own in- 
dividual action. The ee clause 
of the Convention, which is due in great 
measure to the suggestion of Her 
Majesty’s Government, provides that a 
rmanent Commission or bureau shall 
be established for the purpose of inquir- 
ing into the whole bounties question and 
investigating whether any, and which, 
Powers give bounties; that that 
bureau shall report to Her Majesty’s 
Government; and that Her Majesty’s 
Government shall then, if they 
think fit, convene a conference of the 
Powers, and by the vote of the 
majority it shall be decided whether 
the penal clause shall be enforced. 
This conclusively disposes of the oft- 
repeated statement that the Convention 
gives this country the power of boycott- 
ing foreign sugar. Those who make 
this statement appear really to desire to 
boycott the English sugar industry for 
the benefit of the foreigner. This boy- 
cotting clause, as it has been called, is 
in reality nothing of the sort. It is. 
simply an agreement arrived at between 
the bounty-giving Powers themselves 
and Great Britain for the purpose of 
putting a stop to a system which im- 
poses on them great financial liabili- 
ties, and on us that which is far worse 
—the destruction of one of our most 
important Home and Oolonial indus- 
tries. It is indeed absurd to talk of our 
boycotting foreign sugar in view of the 
fact that seven out of the eight great 
bounty-giving Powers are signatories to 
this Convention. Reference is often 
made to the case of America. But. 
America scarcely sends us any sugar at 
all, and does not produce enough for her 
own consumption. A Bill has indeed 
been passed by the Senate which en- 
ables America to give bounties on pro- 
duction, and that is the clearest proof you 
can have that she requires bounties to 
stimulate her production. Bounties 
iven by America have another most pre- 
Judicial effect on our sugar industry. At 
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our West Indian sugar goes to America. 
But what would be the result if America 
were to apply a portion of hervast surplus 
in bounties ? Why she should no lo 

uire sugar from our West Indian 
Colonies, and if foreign bounties on the 
export of beet sugar are to continue the 
trade of those Colonies would cease al- 
together. It is said that this Con- 
vention is a step in the direction of Pro- 
tection. I deny this absolutely. Clause 7 
containstwo conditions, the first of which 
is that any one of the signatory Powers 


may prohibit the importation of bounty-- 


fed sugar, and the second that any 
of the signatory Powers may impose 
countervailing duties. Her Majesty’s 
Government do not propose to exer- 
cise the power of imposing counter- 
vailing duties; but Great Britain, 
as the only free-trading Power, 
could not object to the other protective 
Powers claiming this right. But what- 
ever prejudice there may now be against 
countervailing duties, they have in the 
past been adopted by this country, and 
adopted by right hon. Gentlemen of the 
Party opposite. The anti-bounty agita- 
tion began in 1862, and it began asthe 
result of the Treaty of Commerce which 
this country made with Belgium in that 
year; in the Protocol annexed to 
that Treaty there is the following 
clause :— 


“In the Protocol of the 23rd of July, 1862, 
annexed to the Commercial Treaty of the same 
date between England and Belgium, it is 
rceorded ;—‘ With regard to sugar, the Govern- 
ment of His Majesty the King of the Belgians 
reserve to themselves to renew their proposi- 
tion that an agreement should be come to 
between Great Britain. Belgium, France, the 
Zollverein, and the Netherlands, for respec- 
tively bringing the duties upon raw and refined 

imported from any one of those countries 
into the others to an equality with the taxes 
imposed upon the same production of national 
origin, and for terminating simultaneously in 
those five countries the system of bounties on 
‘the exportation of sugar.’ 


As a result of that clause a Conference 
was held in Paris in 1863, in which 
Belgium, France, Holland, and Great 
Britain were represented, and in 1864 
the Convention was signed by those 
Powers. In that Convention appears 
‘the following clause — 


“‘The high contracting Powers reserve to 
‘themselves to agree as to the steps to be taken 
for obtaining the adhesion of the Governments 
-of other countries to the arrangements of 
jpresent Convention, In the event of bounties 
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being granted in the said countries on the ex- 
portation of refined sugar, the high contracting 
parties will be at liberty to come to an under- 
standing as to the surtax to be imposed on the 
im ion of refined sugars of, and from, the 
said countries.” 

That clause means nothing else than 
imposing a countervailing duty. The 
object of that Convention was to prevent 
bounties by establishing uniform rates 
of drawback to be paid by the French, 
British, Dutch, and Belgian Govern- 
ments on the exportation of refined 
sugars. Hon. Gentlemen opposite will 
admit that that Convention could not 
have been signed without the Members 
of thethen existing Government knowi 
and approving of it, and at that time laa 
Palmerston was the Prime Minister, 
Lord Russell Foreign Secretary, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. It is, therefore, a fact that 
cannot be controverted that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian in 1864 approved of a Treaty, 
the main condition of which—the o 
condition indeed by which it could be 
enforced— was a countervailing duty. I 
only put this before the House.to show 
how unjust it is to carp at Conservatives 
for introducing a smaller evil and swal- 
low the greater when it comes from the 
hands of a Liberal Government. That 
the right hon. Gentleman approved of 
this Convention there can be no doubt. 
The right hon. Gentleman, speaking in 
the House of Commons on the 15th of 
June, 1866, he then being Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, said — 

“ About that time (1862) a communication 
came from the French Government to that of 
England representing that, without interferi 
at all with the liberty of each State to levy 
from sugar for fiscal purposes whatever amount 
of tax it might think fit, it was very desirable 
to remove every artificial inducement by which 
8 was led to one country rather than an- 
other, and that it would also be most desirable 
to combine with the system regulating imports 
a reconsideration of the drawbacks upon ex- 
ports; so that, with regard to imports from 
countries where refining had taken place, there 
would be a perfect freedom of trade in the 
absence of these peculiar inducements. Her 
Majesty’s Government could not but perceive 
that that would be a beneficial arrangement, 
beneficial alike to the importers, the refiners 
and the consumers. They therefore e 
very freely and cheerfully intothe views of the 
French on geet A Conference —— 

assem » COMPprisin; resen 
Tegland, France, Milclenvands Holland, and, 


the | after investigating the whole subject, came to 


the conclusion that certain things ought to be 
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done at once with respect to a modification 
either of duty or drawback. ‘The provisional 
arrangements then suggested were all of a 
character tending to equal trade. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, therefore, cheerfully con- 
curred in them, and proposed to Parliament 
measures which were necessary to give effect 
to the views of these international representa- 
tives at that stage.... ‘There could be no 
doubt, he apprehended, that Her Majesty’s 
Government were right in entering into the 
joint conference, because to destroy the barriers 
which now interposed between different 
countries in this way was a matter of great 
importance.” 


Well, Sir, I think I am justified in say- 
ing that the Convention of 1864, which 
was for the purpose of abolishing sugar 
bounties, and contained a clause in 
favour of countervailing duties for that 
purpose, met with the unqualified ap- 
roval of the then Chancellor of the 
Rickeniie. Subsequently various Con- 
ferences were called in many of the 
years following that. None of them 
arrived at any practical result, not from 
any want on the part of this country of 
a desire to carry out the abolition of 
bounties, but because foreign nations, 
for some reason or another, did not agree 
to carry the various Oonventions into 
effect. The result of that has been that 
up to the present time the bounty system 
has continued. I have often heard in the 
course of this controversy hon. Gentlemen 
say that bounties are bad things and 
ought to be abolished. I suppose they 
hold that opinion still. At all events, 
those who appear to be their mouth 
ieces on the platform and in the Press 
ve repeated that statement ad nauseam. 
What does that statement mean? Is it 
merely an expression of opinion of about 
as much value as a copybook text, such 
as—‘‘ Evil communications corrupt good 
manners,” or ‘‘assiduously endeavour 
toimprove;” or has it any real practical 
significance? Some hon. Gentlemen 
who seem never tired of repeating that 
bounties are bad things and ought to be 
abolished also appear to say that if we 
abolish them the inevitable result would 
be to raise the price of sugar. Which 
of those two statements do they elect to 
stand by? [Mr. Hanpet COossHam 
(Bristol): Both.] The hon. Member 
for Bristol says “both.” On the one 
hand he thinks bounties ought to be 
abolished because they are bad things, 
and on the other hand he thinks 
they ought to be retained because 
they give us cheap sugar. I much 
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regret that the hon. Member is 
not in a position to introduce legislation 
that would have that double effect. 
Perhaps in course of time, when sitting 
on the Front Bench, the hon. Member 
will favour the House of Commons with 
a paradox of that sort. But, dealing with 
the matter on the basis of ordinary com- 
mon sense, it is impossible to reconcile 
these two things. Either bounties are. 
bad, in which case they ought to be 
abolished, or they are good, in which case 
every effort ought to be made to main- 
tain them. Will right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite say they will do. 
everything to maintain bounties? I 
do not hear a response even from the 
hon. Member for Bristol. Then they 
wish to abolish bounties, though they 
think that by so doing they will make 
sugar dearer. Ido not admit anything of 
the sort. I do not admit that the aboli- 
tion of bounties would make sugardearer, 
although I think their abolition is neces- 
sary, and that they are essentially bad 
things. It is because the Government 
have that opinion, because they feek 
that those bounties press most unfairly 
on our industry, because they feel 
that the first duty of an English Minis- 
try is to promote the trade of their own 
country, that they are endeavouring, 
notwithstanding the laughter of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member 


for Wolverhampton, to use every 
effort in their power to abolish 
them. I think that the Govern- 


ment have reason to congratulate 
themselves on one fact—namely, that 
for the first time the great majority of 
the bounty-giving Powers of the world 
have been assembled in London, and 
by a general consensus of opinion 
have agreed to the abolition of bounties. 
Sir, I do not suppose that anybody in 
this House, or out of it imagines that 
we convened the International Con- 
ference for the purpose of teaching what 
hon. Gentlemen opposite consider to be 
the doctrines of Free Trade to foreign 
nations, or that we were animated by a 
philanthropic desire to remove from 
them heavy financial burdens. We 
never said anything of the sort. We told 
them that we thought bounties were an 
unfair form of competition, and that 
our interpretation of trade was fair 
and unfettered competition; and that, 
for that reason, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would do all in their power to 
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revent the continuance of a system so 
Soeetenetisal to their industrial interests. 
We might, if we had wished, have 
simply introduced legislation for that 
object. We did not. And why? 
Because: we considered that a ques- 
tion of this sort is essentially an 
international question, and that it is by 
the voice of the Powers themselves who 
are most interested that it ought to be 
decided. For that purpose the Con- 
ference met in London. Its pro- 
ceedings have been distributed to 
Parliament; the Convention has been 
in the hands of hon. Members for a 
long time, and the Bill which I now ask 
leave to introduce is to enable Her 
Majesty’s Government to give effect to 
its decisions. The Bill itself is an 
extremely short and simple measure. 
It consists only of four clauses, and 
the whole gist is contained in the 
first clause. The first clause is 
simply to enable Her Majesty to give 
effect by an Order in Council to the de- 
cision of the majority of the Powers 
under the Sugar Convention, prohibit- 
ing the importation of bounty-fed sugar, 
except in transit. But that can only be 
done after the fact that bounties 
have been given is established by 
the decision of the majority of the 
signatory Powers. While prohibition 
is in force, sugar coming from any 
country dealt with in the Order will 
come under the Customs Act like false 
coin, pirated books, spuriously marked 
goods, and other articles of the same 
sort. The clause further provides for 
a certificate of origin. Clause 2 simply 
gives Her Majesty power to make 
any further Orders in Oouncil for 
the purposes of the Act, or to revoke 
or vary them. Olause 3 is one of 
definition, and Clause 4 is the title 
of the Bill. The measure is there- 
fore an extremely simple one, and 
I am bound to say that the Pro- 
hibitory Clause is based on a clause in 
the Merchandize Marks Act, which the 
right hon. Gentleman the.Member for 
Sheffield was foremost in supporting. 
Much of the credit of that clause is due 
to the right hon. Gentleman, and the 
clause in the present Bill is nearly a copy 


‘of it. I suppose hon. Gentlemen oppo- 


site think that although they to 
a ee falsely marked sold as 

nglish goods to the detriment of our 
English employers and employed, we are 
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not justified in any way by parity of 
reasoning in prohibiting sugar which, 
coming into this country with an illegi- 
timate, spurious profit, competes so un- 
fairly with our own trade that it has the 
same effect on our trade as the intro- 
duction of goods spuriously marked 
contrary to the Merchandize Marks Act. 
If there is a distinction in principle be- 
tween the two cuses, I am at a loss to 
see it. The Merchandize Marks Act 
was passed for the purpose of protecting 
native industry against unfair attack, 
and the unfair competition of foreign 
industry. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester): It was passed to protect 
the public against fraud. 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: Yes; but it 
was also for the protection of the 
public, and, at the same time, for 
the protection of our manufacturers 
and our workmen. If a firm at 
Solingen can send over to Sheffield 
a large consignment of scissors 
and knives marked with the name 
of an English maker in this. 
country, and can sell them at consider- 
ably lower price than they could be 
manufactured for in Sheffield, by what 
sort of logic can it be said that the pur- 
chaser alone is the person who suffers 
from that practice? -The first persons 
to suffer by it are the manufacturers 
and the workmen. I should like the 
right hon. Member for Sheffield to go 
down to that town and deny this. 
Another case in point is in regard to 
watches sent to this country and sold 
in cases bearing the English hall mark, 
which led people to believe that they 
were of English manufacture. Those 
watches were sold at a lower price than 
English watches. But they are now pro- 
hibited under the Merchandise Marks 
Act; and the result is that our manu- 
facturers, as well as the purchasers, 
are not now defrauded, our workmen 
engaged in the watch trade have re- 
covered their employment, and an 
English industry which was nearly 
extinct has now revived to an enor- 
mous extent. We are, therefore, to be 
congratulated on the good working of 
the Merchandize Marks Act, which can. 
never be enforced except by prohibitory 
clauses. That is not only my view, but 
the view of the great mass of the trade 
unions of this country. I hold in my 
hand a resolution from a large number 
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of trade unions, representing 423,883 
working men, which runs as follows :— 
‘‘ That this meeting expresses its gratifica- 
‘tion that the delegates assembled at the Inter- 
national Conference on Sugar Bounties have 
‘unanimously signed the Protocol a 
from their respective markets all bounty-f 
‘sugar; and this meeting, remembering that 
total prohibition has been found effective in 
the Merchandize Marks Act, hereby urges the 
Government to retain the prohibitive clause in 
‘such Convention.” 
That is an expression of opinion of those 
who represent the working classes of 
this country and are far more able to 
judge of their wants than even the right 
on. Member for Sheffield. I think 
that, at all events, I have shown in this 
clause, which I have summarized to the 
House, that the Government have merely 
followed the example of another mea- 
sure, which has been found to work 
particularly well. But the whole bounty 
‘system is fraught with such terrible 
evil to our trade that I am amazed 
‘that those who have the interests of our 
working classes at heart do not realize 
the danger in which the country is 
placed. The bounty system, so far 
from diminishing, is increasing ; creep- 
ing up insidiously like a dangerous 
parasite, it bids fair to sap the vitals 
of our commerce. The question 
is one which ought to be treated 
dispassionately and without Party 
. spirit, and I think the facts I shall 
give to the House will prove that I am 
mot understating the case when I say 
that the bounty system is a source of 
very great danger to our trade. Bounties 
are at the present moment largely 
iven on shipping, as well as on sugar. 
n France bounties are given on the 
construction of vessels varying from 10f. 
to 60f. per ton gross. In Italy similar 
shipping bounties are given varying 
from 15f. to 60f. Boiler and machine 
allowances are also given. France grants 
at present 1f. 15c. per ton in respect of 
iron vessels per 1,000 miles, and wooden 
vessels 1f. per ton per 1,000 miles. Italy 
grants bounties on navigation at the rate 
of 65c. per net ton per 1,000 miles. But 
this is not all. Hon. Members are per- 
haps not aware that the differences which 
have arisen and which still exist between 
this country and France with respect to 
the Newfoundland fisheries are caused 
mainly by the bounty system. The fol- 
lowing bounties are given. Bounties are 
given on equipment of fishing boats; 
baron H. De Worms 
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50f. per man engaged in fishing and cur- 
ing fish ; 30f. per man engaged in fishing 


without curing, given once each fishi 
season. Bounties on the catch are given 
of 12f. to 20f. ee 100 kilos: on exporta- 
tion of fish to French Colonies or other 
countries. The total bounty is esti- 
mated to equal 50 per cent of the catch 
of the Newfoundland fleet. Under 
such a system it is impossible for the 
poor Newfoundland fishermen to com- 
ete who have, unaided, to earn their 
iving. And what is true of bounties 
on fish is equally true of bounties on 
sugar. These bounties are creeping up, 
and I venture to predict—I hope I may 
be wrong, but I am afraid I shall not be 
—that the time will come when bounties 
will be given for far other and different 
things than raw material. The enor- 
mous surplus which America now pos- 
sesses might, if they chose to use it in 
that way, be given to bounties on manu- 
factures. Her machinery is equal to 
ours, and she might give bounties on 
the manufacture of her own cotton 
goods with the advantage that she also 
produces the raw material. If besides 
imposing protective duties America 
were. to subsidize the industries 
which compete with ours, the trade 
of Manchester and others of our 
Lancashire manufacturing towns might 
be absolutely destroyed. It is all very 
well for hon. Members to treat 
this question of bounties lightly. I 
should like to know what they would say 
if to-morrow the bounties which are 
given on sugar were given on textile 
manufactures, on woollen goods and 
hosiery? I should like to know what 
would be the action of hon. Members 
who sit for Lancashire constituencies, 
and for places like Nottingham and 
Leicester where textile goods are made, 
if we were to learn that bounties were 
to be given on these goods? Would 
they get up and say, ‘‘ By these bounties 
you cheapen goods and enable British 
workmen to buy them cheaper?’’ No, 
you would have destroyed the British 
industry and the British working man 
would not have the money to buy 
the goods with. He would have 
no occupation, and we should have 
conceded to the advantage of the, 
foreigners that which brought ruin 
to our own countrymen. Theargument 
which has been used against the aboli- 
tion of these bounties appears to be a 
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very taking one, but it is specious, and 
only requires to be examined iu the 
strong light of common sense for the 
fallacy to appear. It is said that if we 
do away with bounties we shall raise 
the price of sugar, and that all the old 
women of the country will be unable to 
obtain it cheaply for use in their tea and 
coffee. That may do very well for a hus- 
tings statement, but it will not bear the 
test of investigation. Who, knowing 
anything of the principles of Free Trade, 


. will venture to assert that the opening 


out of an enormous field of production 
renders the article produced dearer? 
Yet that is the principle which hon. 
Members are supporting. A field of 
production infinitely larger than that of 
the Continent is being opened in our 
Colonies. Australia alone could pro- 
duce far more sugar than the Continent 
is now sending, and yet it is said that 
by opening up that vast field of produc- 
tion we shall enhance the price of sugar. 
I never heard a more ridiculous argu- 
ment than that. The people are told that 
the bounties given by Foreign Powers 
find their way into the pockets of the 
consumers—that the £9,000,000 of 
bounties given on sugar go into the 
pockets of the British consumer. A 
more absurd statement was never made, 
The whole value of the sugar imported 
into this country is only £18,000,000, 
and does anyone imagine that we 
receive half of that amount? The 
whole thing is preposterous. Those 
who will take the trouble to investigate 
will find that nine millions do not 
represent the export bounty, but include 
the loss to the Revenue of the bounty- 
giving country, the result of the dif- 
ference between the actual and the legal 
yield of the beet on which the Excise 
duty is payable. The bounties are 
given for the promotion of the sugar 
industry, and are, therefore, equi- 
valent to a protective duty in a new 
country. The reason why our pro- 
ducers cannot compete is not on ac- 
count of the low price to which an 
article is necessarily reduced, but be- 
cause they know that a portion of a 
20 or 30 per cent bounty may when 
their trade is again prosperous and com- 
peting be sacrificed by the foreigner to 
undersell and ruin them. It is like 
the case of a trader competing with 
a rival who has unlimited capital 
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behind him. There is a legitimate profit 
on sugar which our sugar refiners can 
always obtain, if not unfairly handi- 
capped, and the abolition of these 
bounties will have the effect of making 
the foreign refiners sacrifice their illegi- 
timate profits. But it is said that when 
bounties are abolished sugar will rise 
in price. Why should it? Does 
anybody imagine that the a, grow- 
ing countries will cease to send sugar to 
this country, or discontinue its manu- 
facture? Isit probable or possible that 
seven of the great sugar - producing 
bounty-giving countries would ty i a 
Convention which meant the death knoll 
of their business? The fact is, that the 
great sugar refiners of the Continent 

ill have to sacrifice a spurious 
profit, and content themselves with 
the legitimate profit of their business. 
If the same quantity of sugar were still 
imported into England as now, I fail 
to see by what process of reason- 
ing hon. Gentlemen can imagine 
that sugar would become dearer. 
I venture to think that when the Con- 
vention comes into force sugar will be 
cheaper instead of dearer. [ Opposition 
tronical cheers. | Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
cheer ironically, but I will ask them one 
question. Have they noticed that at this 
moment the price of sugar is immensely 
higher than it has been for many years? 
If, then, we have not cheap sugar when 
the bounty system is in force, why 
should we have dearer sugar when it is 
not in foree? The European beet 
sugar crop for 1888-89, amounting ac- 
cording to the most recent advices to 
2,725,000 tons, was the largest on 
record with the exception of the 
crop of 1886-87, when it amounted 
to 2,733,946 tons. Notwithstanding 
this enormous crop, the price of raw beet 
sugar was to-day 18s. 14d. per cwt., 
whereas on the Ist of February it was 
quoted only 13s.6d.percwt.,showing arise 
of 48.7}d. per cwt., or £4 12s.6d. per ton, 
in nine weeks. There is a probability 
of a further rise in the ine [ Zrontcat 
cheers.) I suppose hon. Gentlemen op- 
positemean that cheer in anticipa- 
tion of the Convention which is to 
come into force in three years. 
Well, during the summer months 
there -vill be an actual scarcity of sugar, 
and what are known as famine prices 
may have to be paid. The imme- 
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diate cause for this great rfise|ing 1882-83, and has gained still more 
in the price of sugar is attri-| largely in the subsequent five years. 


butable to the great falling off in 
the imports of cane sugar, which for 
the first three months of 1889, compared 
with the first three months of 1888, 
showed the remarkable diminution of 
98,835 tons into the United Kingdom 
alone. [An hon. Memszr: Who is 
your authority?) My authority is one 
of the first brokers in sugar in the 
City of London, and the statistics which 
I give I shall be able toverify. I 
wish hon. Members to consider this 
fact—that the sugar which is grown on 
the Continent is grown all within the 
same climatic zone, and is therefore 
amenable to the same climatic influence, 
so that if the beetroot crop fails, as it 
has failed before now, the price of sugar 
must be enormously enhanced. But 
there is another reason. I remem- 
ber a short time ago my right hon. 
Friend the Leader of the House was 
asked whether the Government would 
do all in their power to prevent what 
was termed the illegal combination of 
syndicates. I want to know whether, if 
te give a monopoly to a certain num- 
er of foreign countries, you do not 
establish the very worst form of syndi- 
cate possible? You give them the power 
to ‘‘corner”’ sugar to any extent, and I 
have little reason to doubt that a great 
deal in connection with the high price 
of sugar at this moment is due to the 
fact that higher prices are anticipated 
by_ speculators. Does it never occur 
to hon. Gentlemen that it is within the 
range of possibility that some day or 
other there may be a European war, 
and that when that war occurs, by the 
process of conscription the cultivation of 
these vast beetroot fields will cease, 
the ploughshare will again be converted 
ixito the sword, and the manufacture of 
sugar and the import of it into this 
country may cease, or be immensely 
diminished, and if we close by our own 
action or neglect to open our own fields 
and to develop our own industry and 
that of our Colonies we shall be wilfully 
exposing ourselves to a dangerous rise 
in sugar, which cannot arise if those 
fields are open? ‘Now, beetroot, which 
ined at the expense of cane sugar, in 

@ imports into the United Kingdom, 
Pope rather more in proportion 
cane sugar in the five years end- 
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The imports of raw cane sugar from 
British Possessions has diminished in 
the ten years from nearly 5} mil- 
lion hundredweight to about 3} mil- 
lion hundredweight, or a diminution 
of 2} million hundredweight, the 
reater part in the last five years. 
Sigat from beet countries, on the other 
hand, has more than doubled in amount 
in the ten years, the increase bein 
from 6,450,000 cwt. raw and refin 
together in 1877-78 to 13,455,000 ewt. 
in 1886-88. There is a notable differ- 
ence, moreover, in the apportionment 
of this increase in the two quinquennial 
periods. Between 1878 and 1882 the 
increase of the imports from beet 
countries was of raw sugar, the imports 
of refined rather diminishing. Since 
1882 the increase of the imports has 
only been to a small extent in raw 
sugar, and the increase of refined in the 
same period has been over 4,000,000cwt., 
or as much as the total imports of re- 
fined from beet countries five years ago. 
In the last five years the imports from 
British Possessions have greatly dimi- 
nished, from nearly 5,000,000 cwt. in 
1882 to just over 3,000,000 cwt. ; and 
the proportion, which has steadily 
fallen from 65 per cent. in 1853-55 to 
23 per cert in 1880-82, has since further 
fallen to 13°7 per cent only. I think 
these figures chow ptetty conclusively 
what the effect of the bounties has been 
upon our sugar cane industry. I trust 
that when this question comes to be 
considered calmly, without any at | 
spirit, those who now oppose it wi 
come to the conclusion that the abolition 
of bounties, advocated for more than a 
quarter of a century, shall at last be 
carried out. This is not a new policy; 
it is a continuous policy, and I will 
remind hon. Gentlemen that this markét 
will always remain the great sugat 
market, for the reason that wé havé tio 
fiscal duties upon sugar. Those duties 
were 6d by a Conservative 
Gov. it in 1874. What I ask 
the House to do is to ré-open the old 
sources Of supply, to develop new 
ones of our own, bringing wealth 
and prosperity to our own shores. L 
us give work to the industtious and 
find work for the unemployed. 
is extremely difficult to find work for 
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‘Gentlemen say “Oh!” but I 


‘The Board of Trade.] 
‘Trade simply stated that the number 


— on-the subject. 
the 


utp; which even the right hon. 
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should be all the more chary of destroy- 
ing an industry which employs 51,000 
men. The figures were given in a Blue 
‘Book 10 years ago, and they have never 
been refuted. [ Ories of “Oh!” Hon. 
them 
to say by whom and when they have 
been refuted? [An Hon, Memszr: 
The Board of 


immediately employed in the sugar 
industry amounted to 4,000 or 5,000 
ersons. | Jronical cheers.| Hon. Mem- 
who cheer show they are utterly 
It is not alone 
sugar refiners. There are those who 
make the machinery, those who make 
the boilers, the men employed at the 


‘docks, those who make the bags, the 


casks, and thousands of others. With 
the sugar industry is intertwined a vast: 
network of ind , and if one portion 
‘be destroyed the whole fabric falls. Ip 
believe the working men themselves 
and their Representatives have come 
to the conclusion that the sugar bounties 
are disastrous to British industry, 
and that the great voice of the 
country will support the Government 
in an honest and proper endeavour 
to put a to a system which 
is detrimen to our industry, 
destructive of the progress of our 
Qolonies, and which is against the 
best principles alike of political economy, 
Free Trade, and common sense. I beg 
= move for leave to bring in the 
*Mr. PIOTON (Lieceester): The right 
hon. Gentleman has well said in the 
course of his speech that this is a sub- 
ject that ought not to be treated lightly, 
and he has given very good reasons, 
indeed, why it should not be treated 

htly. He has told us that the system 

bounties which he has been consider- 
ing is not confined to the production of 
p> he but that there exist bounties on 
g, machinery, and even on fish. 
What does'thisimply? Ifthe Govern- 
ment are obliged to use such violent 
means as are now proposed in order to 
put down bounties on sugar, the House 
will next be invited to put dewn boun- 
ties on shipping, machinery, and fish by 
the: sane Fs gree sae therefore, - 
prospect of'a commerc “perf 
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will surely acknowledge is wholly 
opposed to, and absolutely inconsis- 
tent with, the great principles of 
Free Trade laid down by Mr. Cobden. 
If the right hon. Gentleman wished to 
make out his case, or to convince the 
House, he.should have proved, what cer- 
tainly he has not proved, that our in- 
dustries have: been injured by these 
bounties. Let me allude to the last few 
sentences of his speech. He 
50,000 persons have been thrown out of 
employment in connection with the 
sugar refineries in consequence of 
bounties. In Nn — were 5,200 
ersons engaged in the sugar industry, 
tad this Sonten has ees fallen to 
between 4,000 and 5,000. But it is 
said that the House ought not to con- 
sider those persons only, but the sack- 
makers, the machinery workers, and 
-also, I suppose, those who made their 
boots and shoes, their jackets and hats, 
‘tables and chairs, and those who brewed 
‘their beer as well. There isan obvious 
fallacy in an argument of this kind, 
because if machinery is not made for 
one og ve it is made for another. It 
is well known to anybody who studies 
the Board of Trade monthly Returns 
that our machinery exports are larger 
than ever they have been before. Then 
as to the cooper industry. The Return 
of last year shows that the practice of 
packing sugar in barrels is dying out, 
and that sacks are being substituted. 


The whole of that ment, therefore, 
falls tothe ground. But even if it did 
not, if we admit the claims of those 
engaged in the sugar industry, there is 


something else to besaid. In the cor- 
denee of Mr. George Mathieson, 

of Haekney Wick Works, it is shown 
how the confectionery industry, which 
had been enormously stimulated by the. 
cheapness of sugar, employs at least 
75,000 persons in this country. 
are employed beeause: the confee- 
tionery industry has been largely driven. 
te our shores by the great amount of, 
cheap sugar to be obtaimed here; and 
yet, ‘ght bt + like these, 
e right hon. Gentleman opposite 
a of boycotting British indiediay: 
he says I do not want to make 
dear—I want to cheapen it, by 
enlarging the field of » But how 
does he mean to acco this? By 


-| cutting off the largest and richest fields 
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whence we get sugar. The six Powers 
who have, to a certain extent, agreed 
with him, have only done so on con- 
ditions. France has not joined him. 
Austria has joined conditionally, and so 
has Belgium ; the only Powers who have 
joined unconditionally are Russia and 
Germany. 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: I beg the 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon—the Powers 
who have signed the Convention uncon- 
ditionally are Russia, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, and Holland. As regards Bel- 
gium and Austria, the single and only 
condition is that, if in 1891 .all the 
Powers have not joined, they claim the 
right to reconsider their position. 

*Mr. PICTON: They join on condition. 
Iwas wronginlimitingthe Powersto two. 
If you exclude, as you must, Brazil, and 
France, as you may have to do, and the 
United States, some of the largest and 
richest fields for the production of sugar 
in the world will be cut off. It is ab- 
solutely impossible by any law to com- 
pel mankind to use a particular kind of 
sugar against their wishes, and beet 
sugar is competing with cane sugar in 
all the markets of the world. The sugar 
industry in the British Colonies is not 
being ruined thereby; there is more 
sugar than ever produced in them, al- 
though it goes in increasing quantities 
to America. The West Indies and 
British Guiana produced in 1872 166,000 
tons, and in 1886 226,000 tons; other 
Possessions produced in 1872 33,000 
tons, and in 1886 210,000 tons. The 
hon. Gentleman has given no more 
basis in facts relating to the Colonies 
than in facts relating to our Home 
labour for his demand to deprive our 
own people of cheap sugar. By narrow- 
ing the field of our supply we might 
double or treble the price of sugar. The 
£9,000,000 of bounties were given to 
enable the sugar makers to spread their 
— abroad as widely as possible by 
selling it at as low a price as possible ; 
and this large amount must have gone 
into the pockets of the consumers. The 
House is asked to ignore one of the 
most important principles of Free 
Trade, which is that the consumer 
is the first who ought to be con- 
sidered, because the consumers ex- 
ceed the producers a thousand times. 
It is this that has given us cheap bread 
and comparatively cheap tea and coffee; 
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and I should like the principle to be- 
carried very much farther in r to- 
articles of consumption. It is this- 
which has enabled our poor people to 
have house comforts which were utterly 
unknown to their fathers. But it is not 
true that the benefit of the principle: 
stays with consumers, for, on the con-. 
trary, all the consumers are buyers, and 
the better they are off, and the more: 
they save in one direction, the more they 
have to spend in others. Therefore,. 
the nation that first considers the in- 
terests of the consumer will always have- 
the largest number of buyers, and will 
always, by the healthiest process, 
stimulate all its honest industries. 
But this is a case in which we are- 
on a wildgoose chase after an impossi- 
bility—for it is an impossibility to 
fight against the obvious tendency of 
events. I cannot but most profoundly 
regret that we are invited to enter on a 
mischievous course of this kind. Of 
course, 1 do not rise now to deal with 
the subject at all exhaustively or at any 
length, but only to make an earnest pro- 
test on behalf of the toiling millions of 
thiscountry who areconsumers, and whose 
interests, as consumers, ought first to 
be considered. The most sensible 
amongst these are on our side; and I 
know that all these resolutions quoted 
have been produced by a mode of agita- 
tion which is familiar to some capitalists, 
and to some officials who have either the 
interests of a particular trade or the 
interests of a party toserve. I should 
like to know very much where the 
money has come from which has been 
so lavishly spent in stimulating this 
agitation? I know that Trades Unions 
honourably pay the expenses of their 
delegates to Meetings, Convocations, 
Congresses, or whatever it may be, and 
they are justified in refusing to have 
delegates attending these Con 
whose expenses are not paid by the 
bodies sending them. But it is known. 
that, as to many of these reported 
meetings, the Trade Unions have not 
been called together, and, in one case,. 
a delegate, whose expenses were dul 
paid by his own committee, came bac 
with half-a-sovereign, which had been 
oi him at the meeting from some un- 
nown source, and the return of which 
by him was duly entered in the cash 
account of the Union. I want to know 
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-where the money has come from in this 
-case? The money has been spent to 
-enlarge the profits of a few, and this 
has been done at the expense of the 
industrial classes of this country. On 
‘these grounds I earnestly protest against 
‘the introduction of this Bill, and will 
do what I can to oppose it at every 


-atage. 
*Mr. BURT (Morpeth): I am an 
avowed Party man, a hope there 


may be questions that can be discussed 
‘without an appeal to party passion, and 
I am rather sorry that no small amount 
-of Party feeling has been already in- 
fused into this discussion. Well, I hope, 
Sir, that we shall avoid imputing motives 
and making attacks upon those—whether 
they are Trades Unionists or others— 
‘who may have been associated with this 
movement. On this side of the House 
nd in this quarter of the House we 
have had a great many inquiries as to 
where the money has come from in con- 
ection with another agitation, and the 

roduction of a balance sheet has often 

een demanded. Now, I do not intend 
to go into the matters which my hon. 
Friend the Member for Leicester re- 
ferred to in the concluding part of his 
speech.. I desire, however, to express 
my opinion that a prima facie case has 
been made out for the introduction of 
sthis Bill. I intepd to support the First 
Reading, at any rate, reserving to my- 
self the liberty of voting for any eer 
fication of the measure after having 
heard all the arguments. On the 
present occasion I should not have 
risen at all had it not been for the re- 
‘ferences which have been made to the 
‘Trade Unionists. I donot arrogate to 
myself the right to speak for them—I 
never have done so in this House; I 
-stand forward now, as I have always 
-done, on my — as a Mem- 
ber of this House, and advocate 
‘views which I believe to be sound. 
But the Trades Unions for a great 
‘mumber of years past have passed reso- 
lutions against these bounties. So far 
‘back as the ‘Trades Union Congress of 
1881 a resolution was passed condemna- 
tory of the bounties, and at the last 
Trades Union Congress, after the Con- 
-gress itself concluded, nearly the whole 
of the delegates remained in the same 
woom and a resolution condemn- 
ang bounties. There have also been 
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conferences in London on the subject, 
and an explicit and definite declaration 
has, as the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies has pointed out, emanated 
from Trades Unions consisting of no 
fewer than 423,883 members, in favour 
of the prohibitory clause in the Inter- 
setionsl Sugar Convention. Surely 
these men would be the last to 
disregard or to betray the interests 
of the working classes of the coun- 
try. They ought to know, and I 
believe they do know what are the views 
of the working men. Well, I do not 
adduce this asan argument to prove, nor 
do I at all wish to imply, that these 
men are infallible. They may be mis- 
taken. We are all liable to mistakes, 
but I should be very sorry if it should - 
be supposed for a moment that they 
have been influenced in the course 
that they have taken by the unworthy 
motives that have already, I am sorry to 
say, been suggested. 

*Mr. PIOTON : I suppose that m 
hon. Friend refers to me. Certainly, 
did not impute any dishonourable mo- 
tives whatever to the members of the 
Trade Unions. I asked where the 
money came from, and if any dishonour- 
able motives were imputed they were 
imputed to very different people. 

*Mr. BURT: I, of course, at once 
accept the disavowal of my hon. Friend. 
I believe he would be the last man 
to be consciously unfair, or to attribute 
to anybody motives of that kind. It 
is with great regret I find myself tem- 
porarily dissociated from those Members 
with whom I usually act, especially 
those who are regarded as labour repre- 
sentatives. We do notall take the same 
view on this question. My hon. Friend 
the Member for the Wansbeck Division 
(Mr. Fenwick) is called away by a 
family bereavement, but he was pre- 
pared to vote and speak in 8, 
of this proposal. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Rhondda (Mr. Abraham) 
agrees with us. Others take the oppo- 
site view. The hon. Member for Leicester 
has described the Bill as an assault upon 
Free Trade. I am a convinced Free 
Trader myself, believing in monopoly or 
special privileges for no one. But, 
according to my ideas, Free Trade means 
that there should be no advantage 
given to, or any disadvantage imposed 
upon, one producer rather than another. 
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If that is a fair definition of Free Trade, 
then bounties are _— as much in oppo- 
sition fo it as tarifis, and are more ob- 
jectionable, inasmuch as they constitute 
ai Protection, while tariffs are 
defensive Protection. A country imposes 
tariffs for the sake of giving employ- 
ment to its own workmen in regard to 
articles consumed within its own borders. 
Bounties are imposed to injure the trade, 
or by unfair means to obtain the trade, 
of another country. What did Cobden 
regard as the primary aim of Free 
Trade? He said— 


“We do not ask for free trade in corn pri- 
marily for the purpose of purchasing it at 
a cheap money rate; we require it at the 
natural rate of the world’s market. Whether 
it becomes dearer or eheaper it matters not to 
us, provided that the people of this country 
have it at its natural price.” 


We want sugar at a natural price, and 
because bounties create an unnatural 
rice we wish to abolish them. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Oockermouth 
introduces me in his jocose way to his 
friends as the man who wants dear sugar. 
Ido not at all want dear sugar, but I do 
want honest sugar. It has been argued 
that the abolition of the bounties would 
inorease the price of sugar; but Sir T. 
Farrer, an authority on the subject, has 
declared more than once that he has 
doubts as to whether bounties cheapen 
‘sugar, or whether their abolition would 
“increase the price. 1 am opposed to the 
‘bounties because I believe them to 
-beunjust. I cannot myself dissociate 
trade from morality; and it is because this 
‘dissociation so often takes place that so 
many of our industrial and commercial 
evils from ‘‘ shoddy ” to sweating arise. 
The question is asked, What will come 
mext? Where will this action stop? 
“That is a Tory rather than a Radical 
question, and one that was often asked in 
cvnnection with proposals to extend the 
franchise. The true Radical doctrine is 
todeal with every question as it arises ; 
‘to examine it on its merits without 
‘fear of what may follow; and not to 
be afraid to do what we believe to be 
wight to-day, because we may be asked 
todo what is wrong to-morrow. 

*S1z G. BADEN-PUWELL (Liverpool, 
Kirkdale): I rise to make:an appeal to 
the House. We have had-most interest- 
ing speeches, but the time at our dis- 
posal is brief—only 20 minutes before 
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discussion closes. This is a question of 
great importance. Weare all, without 


a ee Free Traders. [‘‘No,no!’"] 
Well, all, with oneexeeption, but no one- 
is a Free Trader without exceptions. 
The subject before us will require to be. 
discussed very fully, but what is most 
necessary is time. The right time to- 
discuss the Bill is on the Second Read- 
ing; and, therefore, I hope the House. 
will at once pass the First Reading. 

Mrz. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): The hon. Gentleman who has. 
just sat down takes a good deal for ~ 
granted. It seems to me the question 
of Free Trade is scarcely understood in 
some quarters of the House. For my 
own part, I do not think it ible to. 
allow the First Reading of this Bill to- 
pass unopposed, seeing that it is an. 
upsetting of the policy which has pre- 
vailed in this country for the last 40- 
years. The right hon. Gentleman says- 
bounties are a resultant of the prin- 
ciple of Free Trade. I.agree with him, 
and it is because the right hon. Gentle- 
man has made that admission that I see. 
the immense danger that lurks undgr 
this proposal. This pro is as much 
a violation of ‘the principle of Free- 
Trade as the Protective system. If the 
small number of persons en, in the- 
sugar trade are to be protected, why are 


‘all our other industries, which are ,at 


least as much affected ‘by the violation 
principles, to -be left 
without protection? In the woollen 
trade of Lancashire and Yorkshire.are- 

150,000 to 200,000 persons affected by 
the Protective system in all parts of the- 
Continent. Bounties are not theform 
of Protection from which we suffer most, 
and there is an enormous compensation. 
in the artificial cheapening of sugar.. 
The right hon. Gentleman .is:bound to- 
found his case on facts and figures, ‘but 
he indulged in generalities. He referred. 
to Resolutions passed in the House, and: 
it was only towards theclese of/his case, 
and then only inthe loosest way, that he- 
quoted — 

*Banon H. ve WORMS : Thefigures- 
I gave were those of the Beard of 
Trade. 

Me. ILLINGWORTH: The sight 
hon. Gentleman should have -imfermed. 
the — how ns of pasta i wus 
was paid.on sugar, andvhow 
much of has! copetied sugar came fo 
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England. In reality, the principal share 
of the £9,000,000—nearly the whole of 
it—was given to make sugar consumed 
in this country artificially cheap. We 
certainly can tolerate the bounty system 
much longer than the countries which 
give the bounties; they are impoverish- 
ing themselves, and we may be sure the 

ple of the Continent will not tolerate 
it much longer. I want to see the 
bounty system and all other protective 
systems abandoned; but I do not 
want to deal with this system and leave 
the others alone. I shall appeal to the 
working classes and tradesmen— 
certainly to those of them in my own 
constituency—with absolute confidence 
upon this question. If I knew I should 
forfeit the confidence of the Trades 
Unionists.and lose my seat in the House 
inconsequence, no vote of mine should 
ever be given in favour of retaliation, 
knowing as Ido the great advantages we 
derive from Free Trade. 

*Sim L. PLAYFAIR (Leeds, South) : 
I willnot imitate the example of the right 
hon. Gentleman whe introduced the 
Bill by making a Second Readin 
speech. I am, however, very gratefu 
to the right hon. Gentleman for making 
that speech, for he has thrown down the 
gauntlet in the most complete way; he 


‘told the House that the Government are 


going to enter on a large policy of 
general prohibition. 

*Baron H. p—E WORMS: I never 
said anything of the sort, and there.ia 


net a single phrase in my speech which 


oan convey that idea. 

*Sir L. PLAYFAIR: The right hon. 
Gentleman said that this is not a ques- 
tion confined to sugar, and he quoted 
figures to show that France gives 
bounties on shipping, as well as fish- 


veries, and said it is impossible that 


foreign countries can be allowed to 
injure the working classes of this 
country in this way. Surely, that is 
‘equivalent to saying that the Govern- 


iment are going to enter on a large 
a of general prohibition. I see the 


eellor of the Exchequer shakes his 


shead ; but that is the logic of the speech. 
However, Iam only going to say that as 


:-the right hon. Gentleman has given 


mo facts to show that the restriction on 
importation and the abolition of bounties 
are not likely to render dearer an article 
which is now second only to the bread 
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of the people, it will be necessary to 
traverse the whole policy of the Oon- 
vention on the Second Reading of that 
Bill. I hope the Government will give 
ample time and notice before the 
Second Reading comes on. The Bill is 
exciting great interest both in the House 
and outside, and I shall, therefore, put 
on the Paper at once, so that its form 
may be known, the Resolution I intend 
to move on the Second Reading. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have only to 
say, in answer to the right hon. Gentle- 
map, that ample notice will be given. 
The Government fully recognize the 
claim of hon. Gentlemen who op 
the Bill, which is an important Bill, to 
have ample time for its consideration ; 
but I trust the right hon. Gentleman 
will accept my assurance that this Bill 
has no reference to, and does notinvolve 
the consideration of, any other question 
whatever, but deals solely and simply 
with the question of sugar bounties. I 
trust, therefore, that the Bill will now 
be allowed.to be introduced. The Second 
Reading will be fixed for May 16, by 
way of intimation that sufficient time 
will be allowed, and before that date 
the Government will fix a day on which 
they will propose to proceed with the 
Second Reading. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


SUGAR CONVENTION BILL. 

On Motion of Baron Henry de Worms 
Bill to enable Her Majesty to carry into 
effect a Convention made the thirtieth.day of 
A one thousand eight hundred and eighty - 
eight in relation to Bounties on the exportation 
of sugar, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir James Fer- 
gusson, and Baron Henry de Worms. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 194.] 

SUPPLY ([8ru Aprzit] REPORT. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [9th Apeill, That 
this House doth agree with the Com- 
mittee in the First Resolution.” (See 
p- 65). 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT (1855) 
AMENDMENT BILL. (No. 82). 
Order for Committee read. 
Ordered, That it be an Instruction to 
the Committee that they have power to 
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insert provision in the Bill to amend 
the Public Libraries (England) Acts, 
1855 to 1887.—( Mr. Herbert Gardner.) 


Bill considered in Committee, and 
reported ; as amended, to be considered 
upon Monday next. 


PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. (No. 163). 


Considered in Committee ; Committee 
report Progress; to sit again upon 
Monday next. 


REMOVAL OF WRECKS ACT (1877) 
AMENDMENT BILL. (No. 3). 


Considered in Committee, and re~ 
ported; as amended, to be considered 
upon Monday next. 


CRADOCK WELLS CHARITY. 

*Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Bordesley; 
Birmingham): Sir, I beg to move— 

‘That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to withhold 
her consent to the Scheme for the Management 
of Cradock Wells Charity in Cardiff, now lying 
upon the Table of the House.”’ 
In pursuance of my custom or policy, 
which I shall not cease to follow so 
long as I have a seat in this House, I 
take this action uninfluenced one way 
or other by the locality which any 
scheme may affect. Before I gave 
notice of this opposition I had no 
communication, direct or indirect, with 
any opponent of the scheme. I oppose 
the scheme on principle and on its merits. 
I have always opposed similar schemes, 
no matter what locality or what endow- 
ment they might affect, because I object 
to the policy of the Charity Commis- 
sioners, a policy which has been des- 
cribed in this House as a robbery of the 
por I have adopted that description 

ecause I believeit correctly describes the 
course which the Charity Commissioners 
have adopted during the past twenty 
years, by which the rights and privileges 
of the poor have been taken away. I 
am quite sure that were similar demands 
to be made in regard to the possessions 
of other classes of thé community, those 
demands would fail; and itis because 
the class affected are the most helpless 
in the community that the system of 
spoliation has been carried on so suc- 
cessfully for years past. A Session or 
two ago I brought forward a case which 
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number of cases of 
schemes of the Charity Commissioners, 
including the present one. That .was 
the parish of Sutton, which has had 


£32,000 taken away from the ion 
of the poor in order that the middle 


is typical of a lar, 


classes and the well-to-do classes might 
enjoy higher education at half cost. To 
me it seems a proceeding that cannot be 
defended either on the ground of justice 
or morality. But, bad as the cases have 
been which have been brought before 
the House on previous occasions, I hold 
that the present scheme dealing with 
the Cradock Wells Charity is more 
flagrant than almost any I have 
examined. I will in the fewest possible 
words explain to the House the nature 
of the Charity, and then proceed to show 
what the scheme of the Charity Com- 
missioners is. Alderman Oradock held 
certain properties composed uf lands and 
houses for the education and ‘‘ bringing 
up ’—a very expressive phrase of ‘so 
many poor boys and girls as shall be 
named yearly, and from time to time by 
the trustees, the trustees being certain 
members of the Corporation of the 
borough, and meaning that as many 
poor children should be dealt with in 
this manner as the funds would per- 
mit. These poor children were to be 
instructed to read, write, and cypher, 
and I would ask the House to notice 
here that the excuse which the Charity 
Commissioners as a rule give for taking 
away these endowments is that the 
Grammar Schools of old were intended 
for all classes of the commnnity, and 
not for the poor. But in this case they 
had not that excuse, for there is no 

uestion of any Grammar School at all. 
t is a question of paying the school 
fees of certain poor children, and giving 
these children other advantages. They 
were to be clothed in a distinctive dress, 
no doubt, and there would be objections 
to that dress; but I am not here to 
oppose any reform of any kind, and if 
it is necessary to alter the trust well and 
good. We have foundations in our 
time, nevertheless, where those who en- 
joy the benefits of the foundations are 
dressed in rather a grotesque fashion. 
From 1792 the Charity was neglected ; 
the rents were partially misapplied, and 
in some cases were not collected at all. 
In 1819 Petition was presented to the 
Master of the Rulls praying for the 
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matter to be seen into, and the mal- 
adminstration of the Charity to be cor- 
rected, and that the Master of the Rolls 
issue a scheme for the encouragement 
of the Charity. [* Divide !’”] The hon. 
Member behind me would, perhaps, do 
well if he would bear in mind that we 
are dealing with the privileges of the 
‘poorest class in one of our large towns, 
and if it is of no importance to him, I 
ean assure him that it is of very great 
importance to some hundreds and some 
thousands in the borough of Cardiff, 
whose lives was not too sweet, and 
who have not got too much of this 
-world’s goods to warrant what they have 
got being taken away fromthem. The 
Master of theRolls listened to the Petition 
and issued a scheme in 1821. It was 
not for education only. It is stated that 
there should be a sum not exceeding a 
moiety for teaching reading, writing, 
aod arithmetic to poor boys and girls; 
and here I would remark that, differ- 
ent from most schemes and most 
bequests, the word ‘‘ poor” goes through 
the will and extends through the order 
of the Master of the Rolls. It is 
always ‘‘ poor girls” and “‘ poor boys.” 
There is no sum set aside for building 
schools; it is for simply paying fees to 
the National and other schools which 
existed at that time. A part of the 
remainder was to be spenton clothing and 
the purchase of books and other neces- 
sary articles. And then there was 
another portion, such portion as was 
thought fit to be applied to the second 
step in life—either to apprenticeship, 
purchase of clothing, or otherwise, for 
“such of the said poor children as may 
‘be selected.”” That means simply that 
the poor boys and girls of Cardiff, as 
far as funds will admit, were to be 
assisted in getting on in life by educa- 
tion, clothing, and apprenticeship, and 
other means generally for their benefit. 
I have here the original bequest, 
and in 1821 there was what I 
all a solemn re-dedication of that 
property for certain well-defined 
purposes. And I think that should be 
regarded by this House as a sacred 
trust, because it was entrusted to the 
local authority to carry out—a body in 
whose hands we have always thought 
the privileges and benefits of the people 
were secure. . But now, what is pro- 
posed tobedone? I haveshown shortly 
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what it was left for. What is going to 
be done with this property under the 
scheme of the Charity Commissioners? 
First of all there is a sum of £800, 
or one half of the net income, to be ap- 
plied to the eral purposes of the 
college at Cardiff. It is quite true that 
that is subject to certain conditions given 
in the Schedule, those conditions being 
that there should be a number of scholar- 
ships of £20 each, to be paid by the 
college, and that lecture fees, &ec., 
should be free. These scholarships 
are to be, won by children of 
not more than 18 years of age in 
one year, not more than 19 in the 
next, and not more than 20 in another 
year, and they are confined to children 
who, while under the age of 13 years, 
have been not less than two years in some 
publicelementary school. Now, thatisthe 
compensation which the poor children 
of Cardiff are to get for being deprived 
of this property, which gives them free 
education and other advantages. I will 
now point out to hon. Members how 
visionary this is. I, as Governor of one 
of ourlargest Foundations in the country, 
know very well by whom and by what 
class those scholarships are carried off. 
They are rarely carried off by the poorest 
children — such children as Cradock 
Wells and the Master of the Rolls would 
consider as poor. I am glad to 
find that the publie elementary 
schools of this country are being used 
more and more by the middle classes; 
-and it stands to reason that the poorest 
class will have no chance of winning a 
scholarship by competition and exami- 
nation against those who have the 
advantages such as the middle class and 
lower middle class possess. Well, that 
is not all. There is another provision, @ 
further endowment, to be provided for. 
After having taken this £800 a year, 
one-half of the net income, the remain- 
der of the income is to be set aside and 
to accumulate until there can be a 
new school founded in Cardiff for the 
purpose of higher education. That is 
under the 28th Clause; so that you see 
the poor children of Cardiff have the 
whole endowment, without any excep- 
tion, taken away from them in order 
artly to endow the College of South 
ales, for the general purposes of the 
College, subject to these scholarships, 
and the remainder of the net income is 
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to be accumulated until a high school can 
be established in the town. Under the 
2%th Clause it says that only a high- 
lass school shall be established. There 
is.a sum of £200 to be spent in scholar- 
ships in schools already existing. Now, 
Bir, I have nothing to say as to the 
merits of these scholarships. All I know 
‘is that if they are to be provided they 
#hould be provided from some other 
wource, and not carved out of the in- 
heritance of the poor. The fact. is that 
‘these scholarships are simply put into the 
acheme as a gloss to give an air of 
decency to what is a scheme of spolia- 
tion. By the 29th Clause of the Act of 
21869, under which the scheme is framed, 
the Charity Commissioners have power 
to continue the endowment inits present 
dorm, modifying it as they choose as 
regards administration ; but by the 30th 
‘Glause, under which the Charity Oom- 
missioners have confiseated hundreds of 
thousand of: pounds of the property of 
‘the poorer ses, it is provided that 
apprenticeship fees and moneys for ad- 
#ancement in life shall come under the 
head of education, and that in any 
wcheme relating to such endowments 
due regard shall be had to the educa- 
zonal interests of the persons of the 
wame class of life or resident in the 
sparticular area as those who, at the 
commencement of the Act, are bene- 
fited thereby. I maintain that this 
slause has been violated by the scheme. 
‘The clause was intended to secure the 
benefit of the endowment to the poorer 
classes, to whom the original bequest was 
made, but under the scheme there is 
gearcely a single child who will be 
benefited of the class that the 
Master of the Rolls would designate 
as a poor child of Cardiff. Hon. 
Members who cry “Divide” are 
impatient. They are in the habit of 
bringing forward Resolutions asking the 
{House to consider the condition of the 
poorer classes in large towas, and I want 
those who are always so willing to sup- 
ort Academic Resolutions in favour of 
the poorer classes—I want to ask them 
avhen it comes to a practical application 
oftheir own views, to say wines they 
re ready to Vote away £1,600 per 
annum, which is money that was left 
dor the benefit of the poor children of 
the borough of Cardiff. I want to. see 
what difference there is between profes- 


Mr. Jesse Collings 
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ee et ei | Here is a gese in 
which the poverty of large town might, 
at any rate, be somewhat alleviated. In 
one of their the Charity Com- 
missioners say sole object is to pro- 


mote the interests of the founders of 
charities, and they refer to the purely 
remedial and protective character of the 
jurisdiction of the State. That paragraph 
seems a fine piece of irony when readin 
connection with this seheme. That the 
governors of the College themselves are 
aware that the money is to be paid for 
the general support of the College is 
shown in the printed statement of their 
case, in which they state that one of the 
reasons why the money was voted was 
that there isan honourable understanding 
between the Town Council and the 
authorities of the College. But I main- 
tain that no trustee has a right to vote 
away the money belonging to the poorer 
classes. And asa proof that they look 
to this money for the maintenance of 
higher education, they say that if these 
obligations are not fulfilled a diminution 
of efficiency or an increase of fees must. 
be experienced, because with such a 
small endowment it is impossible to 
provide higher education at a rate of 
payment that will bring it within 
the reach. of the poorer classes. 
Now, I believe that the honour of Car- 
diff is involved, and I believe that it 
will be a blot upon its great educational 
institution if it is supported by funds 
taken from such a source. I need not 
say I am in favour of higher edueation 
of every kind, and have been all my 
life; but I object to its being sup- 
—— out of the inheritance ofthe poor. 

have here a letter from a gentleman 
at Cardiff, in which he says— 

‘‘T am sorry that this, the taking the funds. 
of the poor, has been more easy of accomplish- 
ment because those who on ordinary occasions. 
are the mouthpieces of the poor have been 
tempted te remain quiescent or in fact to sup- 
port a Scheme for the benefit of the class in 
which they move, and they, therefore, allow 
their better nature to be lured into perpetrati 
as monstrous a robbery as was ever perpetrate 
by the most notorious highwayman.” 

In 1887 the mayor presided over two 
town’s meetings, when resolutions were 
carried against the scheme. There 
have been petitions within the last few 
days signed by 10,000 adults against it, 
and there isa general feeling existing 
in the town in opposition.to it. I can 
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mot help thinking that if the Welsh 
Members had not had their views rather 
obscured by the establishment of the 
‘College they would see that there is 
something unfair in the scheme. [If it 
becomes operative the poorer classes will 
have to go through the ordeal of having 


- their fees remitted practically as 


paupers, or they will be summoned for 
their fees, or they will have to make 
great sacrifices to raise the money, 
while at the same time they will ‘see in 
Cardiff a great educational institution 
maintained partly by funds belonging 
to them, and which, if they had the 
enjoyment of them, would have saved 
them from their difficulties. I trust 
that the Government will be neutral 
with regard to the scheme, which is that 
of the Charity Commissioners—a body 
which is-subject to no jurisdiction but 
that of a Vote of this House. Last year 
the Government allowed the Dauntsey 
scheme to be-defeated, and the result is 
that the benefit under the new scheme 
will be largely increased. I hope to- 
night thatthe example will be followed 
or the scheme withdrawn. My right 
hon. Friend, (Mr. Mundella) has more 
than. onee taken me to task for the 
part I have taken in dealing with 
these endowments. I remember once 
he described me as an old Tory. 
I am no atickler for terms, and if 
Medicalism consists of advocating 
academic resolutions in meron the 

r, and voting against practical relief 

the poor, 1 Shall not stick for terms. 
d-shall vote for measures not men. I 
shall continue to oppose every one of 
these nefarious schemes, the victims of 
which arethe helpless.and the poverty- 
stricken. During :the-last.150 years the 
poor have been deprived of their lands, 
and weihave gone a long way towards 
depriving them of their endowments. 

By passing thescheme-before the House 
we shall.be depriving the poor of Cardiff 
of what is really their property, as 
manch,as the property of any other class 
is theirs. 

*Sin WILLIAM HART DYKE (Kent, 
Dartford): Ihave found thatithe hen. 
— ‘who..has just sat = ie ora 

ys eonsisten opposed ose 
schemes. Tes ben cdermsel up the. pre- 
sentischeme-in.sueh a garb othat if its 
met.it:in the street ithey:would 

ib to recognize it. This discussion is 
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‘a most important one, and I may go 40 
far as to say that if the House jis ‘to re- 
ject this scheme, it would be far better 
and far more :practieal for it to consider 
the advisability of repealing these Acts 
altogether, because, if ever there was a 
scheme which came exaetly within the 
scope and intention of the Acts, the pre- 
sent scheme does so. {The Acts to which 
I refer are founded on the Report of the 
School Inquiry Commission, in which 
they say the main object of the founders. 
of endowed schools is, in the judgment 
of the Commission, not so much to bene- 
fit particular classes or localities as 
education. There was a Committee. 
which sat on the question of charitable 
trusts, and reported that the evidence 
before them tended to show that such 
dissatisfaction as then existed towards. 
the action of the Charity Commissioners 
was in respect of their declining to give 
funds for the promotion of primary 
schools. A Committee of this House 
was appointed in consequence of that 
very report, and specially dealt with: 
that question of ‘“‘robbing the poor,” 
and that Committee reported that the 
object of the Charity Commissioners . 
was the provision of educational advan- 
tages to the poor of a character not 
aceessible to them under the ordinary 
law; that scholarships and exhibitions 
were founded ;.and, in the opinion ‘of 
the Committee, the main design of the 
founder was thus reasonably attained. 
That Report is only two years old. 
The policy of the scheme is that which. 
‘was approved by this Select Committee. 
Let me give the origin of the. endow- 
ment. It egan in the year 1714, and 
-was of t] annual value of £20. In 
1801, whe the :first census was taken, 
‘Oardif—_ha: » population of 1,800. Now 
it has a popw.oiion-of between 120;000 
and 130;u00. The annual value of the 


endowment now is £1,600. Thescheme: — 


‘deals with only £1,000 per annum. 

west of the: money is to be allowed ‘to. 
accumulate for the foundation of an in- 
-termediate.orsecondary school. Of the 
.£1,000.a-sum of £200 is to be: devoted 
ito,scholarships ot -from £3 to £10 for 
the education of: poor children who have - 
cheen not less than two years im “an. 
‘ school:where the fees have- 
mot been over 6d.a:week. The other 
:4800.a yearis that paid to:the Univer- 
isity. College at Oarditf, aad isto beiap-- 
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plied to fifteen exhibitions of £20, with 
an exemption from payment of lecture 
fees, which meant another £10 a year; 
-thus a sum of £450 a year is to go to 
the endowment of the College for the 
direct benefit of the poor children of 
Aardiff who have been not less than two 
years in an elementary school. There- 
fore, it will be seen that the huge edifice 
which had been raised about the robbery 
~of the poor of Cardiff is not founded 
upon facts. There will be a balance of 
£30, and this wiil be devoted towards 
the maintenance of the University 
College at Cardiff, which will give edu- 
~cation which cannot be obtained at less 
than £30 a year in the London Univer- 
ity College, and, therefore, this sum 
for maintenance is to be defended. 
I venture to assert that it is utterly im- 
possible, when the scheme is looked at, 
to say that it robs the poor. This House 
should either at once repeal these Acts 
-and say they are destructive of the 
cause of education and an injury to the 
poor, or unanimously support such a 
scheme as this. .The opposition which 
das been evoked by the scheme the most 
tortuous and curious I ever knew. I 
agree it is a mistake to force on any 
locality a scheme which is not looked 
upon with favour by the persons residing 
there. This scheme was published in 
the autumn of 1887 and sanctioned by 
-myself on the 16th of December, 1888. 
When the scheme was first published 
the Ratepayers’ Association sent up a 
series of resolutions to the Charity Com- 
missioners as to how the charity should 
be dealt with. They suggested that ap- 
prenticeships, exhibitions, and scholar- 
ships should be established by this en- 
dowment, tenable at the South Wales 
‘College. And that is the very proposal 
embodied in this scheme. If it was 
good for the ratepayers in 1887, why 
is it not good for them in 1889? The 
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to the future welfare of the poorest of the 
poor among the working men of Carqiff. 

*Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Oldham): I 
deplore the circumstances under which 
this matter has to be discussed. These 
schemes of the Charity Commissioners 
are placed on the Table at a late 
hour of the night, and instead of being 
discussed in different stages, like other 
business of the House, we have to settle 
once and for all whether the scheme is 
to be approved, and that before Members 
have really had the opportunity of 
making themselves acquainted with its 
merits. I am willing to bear witness to 
the patience shown by the Vice-President 
of the Council in listening to objections 
against the scheme, and I know that he 
refrained from giving his consent to it 
last autumn until he saw whether there 
was opposition to it from the town of 
Cardiff. I think, however, the right 
hon. Gentleman has underrated the 
strength of the local feeling now de- 
veloped against this measure. There 
have been petitions presented, one of 
them bearing the signatures of 
nearly 10,000 adult persons; there 
has been a Resolution from the Board 
of Guardians, and a Petition from 
the managers of all the voluntary schools 
and the Roman Catholic and Church of 
England schools. The Catholic priests 
and the Church of England clergymen 
have denounced the measure as antag- 
onistic to the interests of the poorer 
classesof thecommunity,and in other ways 
there has been a great demonstration of 
opposition to the measure in the borough 
of Cardiff. It should be borne in mind 
by hon. Members that this is a bequest 
left for the benefit of the poorer people 
of Cardiff. Ican understand that the 
Members representing Wales as a whole 
wish tosee the scheme carried out, 


-seheme is founded on the lines provided ; because their constituents will par- 
-by the Act, and I denythat itis a scheme , ticipate in the benefit of the endowment. 
of robbery. On the contrary, itis one ,It has been said that a bargain 


of enormous benefit to the future educa- 
-tion of the poor of Cardiff. I sanctioned 
it on my own responsibility andI asked 

hon. Members to consider it on its 
merits. In my judgment a better scheme 
-under the Act has never been framed, 
and if the House reject it, not only will 
vthey deal a deadly blow to the Acts of 
Parliament under which it is framed, but 


Sir William Hart Dyke 





was made at the time the 
University College of South Wales 
was founded that so much of this 
money should be given for the use 
of the college. But who had autho- 
rity to make a bargain of that kind? If 
it was done by the Members of the Town 
Council, who were the trustees for the 
Cradock Wells Charity, then the con- 
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tract they made is an immoral one, and 
ought not to be sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment. These are the main points which I 
wish to urge in support of the Motion 
brought forward by the hon. Member 
for the Bordesley Division. It is per- 
fectly clear that the Vice-President 
seems to have misunderstood the matter. 
He spoke of this college as though it 
were for the purposes of Cardiff alone. 
But it is a national college for all 
Wales, and we are going to ad- 
mit all the population of Wales to 
the benefit of charity which was 
left for the poor of Cardiff. That 
is an appropriation which ought not 
to be sanctioned by this House. One of 
the most shameful pages in our history 
has been the spoliation of the poor by 
the upper classes. I think after what 
has been said by the Vice-President of 
the Council, that the Government wish 
to put no constraint upon the votes of 
Members—that hon. Members may 
fairly consider this question on its merits, 
and, not through any generous feeling, 
but from a sense of justice, declare that 
the endowment which was left for the 
benefit of the poor of Cardiff, and for 
their benefit alone, should not be taken 
away from them and appropriated to 
other purposes. 


Sir E. J. REED (Cardiff): I should be 
very, very sorry, Sir, if this House were 
to infer from the speech we have just 
listened to that there is any widespread 
opposition in Cardiff to this scheme, 
The constituted authorities, the Corpora- 
tion of Cardiff, the School Board, and 
the governors of the charity themselves 
are all in favour of the scheme, and the 
circumstances under which it has been 
opposed and petitioned against have 
been of a very remarkable character. I 
am sorry to say that my hon. Friend who 
has just spoken is very intimately and 
closely associated with the most active 
spirit of the opposition, who happens to 
be the editor of the local paper, and who, 
after participating in committing the 
honour of the town to the proposals 
embodied in the scheme, has, for some 
purpose best known to himself, con- 
ducted a strong opposition against it, 
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and when this sort of thing is done, 
when there are a great many statements. 
made about the pvor being robbed, 

and petitions are being presented at 

the corners of streets, and every means- 
resorted to for securing signatures, 

I think the House will be able to appre- 
ciate the difference between agitation of 

this sort and the deliberate opinions 

pronounced by deliberative bodies in 

the town in favour of the scheme. I 
should be slow to express any objection: 
to the general line of action taken by 
the hon. Member for Bordesley. I think 

he has done a great public service in- 
watching every one of these schemes, 

and taking all the pains he can to pre- 
vent any diversion of money left to the 
poor. But I am at an entire loss to 

ufderstand how the hon. Gentleman’s. 
mind has worked in connection with 

this case. What is the actual situation ? 

A couple of centuries ago a gentlemam 

left a small amount for the purpose of 
securing to certain poor children instruc- 

tion in writing, reading, and ciphering, 

I challenge hon. Gentlemen to say that: 
there is anything in the will stating that 
the bequest is for any other purpose. 

I am afraid that the case has been a 

little prejudiced by the extreme feeling 
shown in a certain quarter of the House, 

and I must say I have listened with 

regret to some of the expressions used. 

I hope the question will not be preju- 
diced by them. Every poor child in 
Cardiff, as in every other great town, is 
now provided with instruction in read- . 
ing, writing, and ciphering. Not free, 
certainly, but free in a sense, and, if 
poor, they are freely admitted to the 
instruction. As the representative of 
Cardiff, I should be very sorry to stand 
here in favour of a scheme which 
deprived the poor of the town 
of any right. The Vice President 
of the Council has been good enough 
to suggest that he does not care for my 
own status, but I do hope that this case- 
will not be used for the purpose ot over- 
throwing a course of action which has 
beentaken by successive Administrations, 
and the justice of which I firmly be- 
lieve in myself. 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, West) : I am quitesure the House 
will thoroughly appreciate the admirable 
spirit in which the hon. Gentleman who 
last spoke has couched his remarks, and 
will pay the attention due to him not 
only on his own account, but. also as 
representing the borough chiefly con- 
cerned in this matter. For my part I 
am prepared to take, without exception, 
his statement as to the state of local 
feeling. But apart from the question of 
local feeling, we have in considering the 
merits of this scheme to decide whether 
the House approves the principle of 
the Act of 1869 literally carried out 
in those educational schemes. If the 
Act of 1869 is to govern all these 
schemes, why did the Vice President 
oppose two schemes during the courst 
of his Administration on precisely the 
same grounds on which we ask for the 
rejection of this scheme—-namely, that 
they appropriated funds which were in- 
tended for the benefit of the poor for 
the benefit of the higher classes? When 
the Act of 1869 was passed, it did not 
seem to enter into the minds of the pro- 
moters that by the course they were 
taking they would be doing an injustice 
to a large class of the population. 
Since then attention has been called to 


the matter, which has been the subject 
of agitation throughout the eountry, and 
I will undertake to say now that if the 
principle of these Acts were submitted to 
‘the country, you would find: a. total 
change in public opinion on-the subject. 
My first answer to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is this: I do object te the 
principle of the Act of 1869; and I 
object to every scheme which, in accor- 
dance with that principle, takes any 
fund whatsoever from the: poor, for 
whom alone it was intend 
founder of the charity, and applies the 
money to the education of the upper and 
middle, and lower middle classes. 
‘ Divide!’ I assure my hon. Friends 
w the Gangway they will only-delay 

the proceedings by their interruptions. 
Now I come to the special cireumstances: 
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of this case. Supposing we were agreed 
as to the principle, is the principle I: 
have laid down violated in this particular: 
scheme? The Vice President says: it iv 
not. Let me ask the House to consider 
the figures. Here is a fund of £1,600; 
£200 goes for scholarships, in connection 
with the higher elementary schools, 
£300 for 15 scholarshipstenable at 
the college, and £150 goes for the fees 
of those scholarships. That makes @ 
total of £650; and what becomes of the: 
other £950? In any ease the poor are 
robbed of that; fe 8 as for the £650, 
which nominally is devoted to them, the 
benefits of that sum are really enjoyed 
by the children of small shopkeepers and 
others, who are really above the poor, 
though attending the elementary schools. 
A short time I had a conversation 
with a Charity Commissioner on this sub- 
ject, and I challenged him to point to any 
scheme recommended to the House by 
the Charity Commissioners and succes» 
sive Vice Presidents in which funds 
have been appropriated to scholarships 
which were intended to be held by the 
poor, and to show that in after years it 
was the poor who benefited by them. 
He was unable to do so, and I defy any- 
one to do so nuw. It is the old fable of 
the Stork and the Fox. It is no use 
putting aside scholarships for the poor 
if you know that hereafter the poor 
will not be able to earn them. Asa 
matter of fact, these scholarships always 
fall into the hands of the better 
educated and richer.classes. Turning 
to the local circumstances in this case, 
let me say I can understand the interest 
hon. Members for Wales take in the 
scheme. They would have us believe 
they support the scheme upon its merits ; 
but their support of it is due to the 
bargain the people of Cardiff made some 
years ago in order to obtain the location 
of the South Wales College in Cardiff. 
For that location oF undertook 
to make over this Charity for the benefit 
of the College. [An Hon. Mzmper: 
With the consent of the Government. 
Yes; but it is the Government whic 
have made the scheme necessary. ; 
Welsh Members support the: scheme 
because of their great. and legitimate: 
interest in the New Oollege of South 
Wales, but T ask the ae re hod ba 
this:College, which is going to be of the: 
greatest possible advantage to Wales, 
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begin with a wrong step. Do not let it 
‘be erected on what, after all, is the in- 
heritance of the poor, and what does 
not belong to the people the majority of 
whom will be the beneficaries of the Ool- 
lege. I cannot help thinking that the 
people of Cardiff have sold their inheri- 
tance for a mess of pottage. If the inte- 
rest of Oardiff is to be considered in the 
matter, if the College is not to be ob- 
tained on any other terms, I do not say 
it would not be worth the while of the 
people of Cardiff to sacrifice this income, 
which belongs to the poor, but I maintain 
the people who gave up this income had 
no right to give it up. I ask the House 
to put aside the peculiar local interest 
which has been represented by the 
cheering we have had to-night, and to 
answer the general question. I ask this 
Parliament whether it is going, by 
adopting this scheme, to follow the 
example which, I am sorry to say, has 
been set by many Parliaments before— 
once more to give up an endowment 
which belongs to the poor, and hand it 
over to people of a better class of life. 
Would you deal in this way with this 
endowment if it belonged to any of the 
professions? Suppose it had been left 
to the medical profession, would anyone 
have consented to hand it over to the 
legal profession? If you would not 
hand an endowment from one profession 
to another, why hand an endowment 
from one class to another, and hand it 
from a class which, by necessity, is least 
réprésénted? The cotitinual surren- 
der of these endowments for the 
i ag of higher education has been 

itterly felt by the poorer people 
throughout the country. I believe it is 
nidst utipopular, and I hope that even 
now, in spite of the etionigtl of the sup- 
~~ this scheme has from both Front 

enehes, the House will determine to 
reject it. 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS rose in 
his place and claimed to move “That 
the question be new put”; but Mr. 
Deputy Speaker withheld his assent, and 
dedined then to put that question. 


*Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright” 
side Div:): I know the: whole history of 
this scheme, as I was one: of the 
avbitrators seleeted by the South Wales 
people to decide on the locality of the 
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South Wales College: My right how. 
Friend the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. Chamberlain) is evidently 
most imperfectly informed; he is in the 
same position as the Mover of the 
Resolution ; they are both exceedingly 
ill-informed as to the scheme and the 
attendant circumstances. They talk 
about robbing the poor of Oardiff. 
My right hon. Friend says Cardiff has 
sold its inheritance for a message of 
potage, and speaks as though the 
establishment of the University College 
depended on this scheme, whereas it has 
been in full working for five years or 
more. I hope the House will take 
this matter into ifs serious con- 
sideration. I trust they will not 
decide the question upon any Party 
issues, but in the interest of the poor 
in the interest of the children of the 
poor, and in no other interest. I am 
sorry my right hon. Friend the 
Vice-President did not put the 
question a little higher than he did, 
because he knows very well that if this 
scheme is rejected, we might as well 
send the Charity Oommissioners about 
their business. [‘‘ Hear, hear.”] You 
approve of that, then you ought to dis- 
miss the Vice President of the Council, 
because this is not the scheme of the 
Charity Oommissioners but of the 
Government. Itis shabby to put the 
responsibility for the scheme on the 
Charity Commissioners instead of upon 
Her mers Government. When I 
sat on that Bench, I always took the’ 
responsibility for these schemes, and 
they ought to be ared to 
take the responsibility for this 
scheme. I should be sorry if any- 
thing my right hon. Friend said injured 
this scheme, which is caleulated to be 
most beneficial to the people of Cardiff. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
West Birmingham said he objects to 
every scheme which applies the property 
of the poor to the uses of the upper and 
middle’ classes, and then he went om 
te this did so First of 
all, he said that.£200 is to go to 
scholarships for higher education. 
What is the higher education pro- 
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? It is taking children from 
the lower elementary schools in 
Cardiff over 10 years of age to the 
higher elementary schools. Clause 27 
provides for the setting apart yearly of 
a sum of not more than £200 out of the 
income to be applied to scholarships to 
be tenable for such period as the 

vernors think fit at a school in Cardiff 

own as the Higher Elementary School 
or any other like public elementary 
school in Oardiff. Now, my right hon. 
Friend says that we know very well that 
the poor will not get these mo 
Sir, I think he is entirely mistaken, for 
the brains of the children of the poor 
are just as good as the brains of the 
children of the shopkeepers, to which 
class he seems to fear the benefits 
of the Charity will go. My right hon. 
Friend near me, who presided over the 
Select Committee which inquired into 
this subject, says the Committee found 
there were hundreds of poor children 
who were capable of taking such scholar- 
ships as these. 


Mr. STAVELEY HILL (Stafford- 
shire, Kingswinford): I was a member 
of that Committee, and I must say that 
the finding of the Committee was 
directly in the teeth of that assertion. 

*Mr. MUNDELLA: I have my in- 
formation on the authority of the 
Ohairman of the Committee, and 
the report records the names and 
addresses of the children. Personally I 
know that-we have higher elementary 
schools in the town of Sheffield, and I 
am well aware of the class of children 
who have won the scholarships in those 
schools. So also is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Vice President of the Council, 
as he recently distributed the prizes 
there. The winners of these scholarships 
have been poor children, some of them 
among the poorest of the poor. If to 
raise the children of the poor to a 
higher scale of intelligence, if to provide 
the educational ladder for such of them 
as are endowed with natural gifts is to 
be called robbing the poor, I say it is 
an abuse of language. I call it raising 
of the poor. And now let me say a 
word as to the grant of money to be 
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made to the Cardiff College. That 
college is not doing merely Universi 


work, but it has established an excel- 
lent system of night classes, together 
with the teaching of mechanics, en- 
gineering, mining, and subjects ap- 
plicable to the industries in the 
immediate neighbourhood; it is for 
the benefit of the whole people of 
Cardiff, -therefore, that the money 
should be given to the support of the 
college. It is true that £600 of the 
income of the charity is still unappro- 
priated, because, as yet, the fund is not 
sufficiently large to establish an upper 
class school; but I am quite sure 
that when the scheme comes out the 
Charity Commissioners will do in this 
case what they have done in others— 
they will appropriate scholarships in 
the upper class school to children from 
the elementary schools of the town. I 
do trust that the House will approve 
this scheme. Remember that in 1870 
the school of the Charity had fallen into 
desuetude, the land belonging to the 
Charity produced nothing, but it has 
since been looked after, and turned 
to good account, and the Charity now 
has an income of £1,500 a year. 
What is proposed by the scheme 
is for the best interest of the poor 
of Oardiff. The school fees of all the 
poorest children in the town are remitted 
now. But how much longer are fees 
going to be paid at all? Fees have 
been abolished in Scotland, and is it to 
be supposed that England and Wales 
are going to be without free education 
much longer? Looking at the matter 
from a common sense point of view and 
apart from any attempt to make cheap 
popularity out of it, I am quite sure 
that the House will not reject this 
scheme. 


Mr. ARTHUR J. WILLIAMS (G., 
Glamorgan, 8.) rose in his place and 
claimed to move ‘That the question be 
now put.” 


Question, ‘‘ That the Question be now 
put,” put and agreed to. 


Question put accordingly. 


The House divided: Ayes, 43; Noes, 
171 (Div. List No. 74). 


The House adjourned af 2 o’clocks 


by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 12th April, 1889. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—- 0o— 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY (MONUMENTAL 
CHAPEL) BILL. (dy Order) 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr, HERBERT GARDNER (Essex, 
Saffron Walden) moved that the Second 
Yi be deferred until the 8rd of 

ay. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I hope we shall have an understanding 
that this Bill be proveeded with on the 
3rd/of May, or that the Order for the 
Second Reading will be discharged. 
This is the fourth time that the Bill has 
been set down, and although the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) was good 
enough to give notice that he did not 
intend to bring it on to-day, I think 
there should be an understanding that 
when a private Bill isdown on the Paper 
for Second Reading it should be pro- 
ceeded with. A considerable number of 
hon. Members have come down on this 
and other occasions for the purpose of 
discussing the Bill. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
am glad that my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) 
has called attention to the inconveni- 
énce of the course which is frequently 
pursued in regard to private Bills. Much 
inconvenience is occasioned by private 

i pecially a private Bill so much 
disputed as this is—being repeatedly post- 
poned without adequate notice having 
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been given to the House. The private 
Bill legislation of the House is one of 
the greatest curses we have to contend 
with, and I think it ought to be made 
more subservient to the convenience of 
the House. I am sorry that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford is not present, but I hope 
that the remarks which have beer made 
on this occasion will be taken notice of 
not only by him, but by all other Mem- 
bers in charge of public Bills. It is 
most inconvenient to come down here 
to discuss a private Bill and then to 
find that without notice it has been 
postponed. 


Ordered that the Second Reading be 
deferred until Friday the 3rd of May. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887 (IMPRISONMENT 
OF MR. JOHN FINUCANE, M.P., AND 
MR. DAVID SHEEHY, M.P.) 


Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that he had received the following 
letter relating to the Imprisonment of 
certain Members of this House :— 


Treland. 
Limerick, 
11 April 1889. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that at a 
Quarter Sessions for the County of Limerick, 
held before me on the 8th and 9th of April 
inst., on the hearing of appeals by the under- 
mentioned Members of Parliament ayainst 
convictions under ‘‘The Criminal Law and 
Procedure (Ireland) Act, 1887,” the convictions 
were affirmed by me, and the appellants were 
sentenced as follows :— 

John Finucane, M.P., to be imprisoned for 
four calendar months in Limerick Male Gaol. 
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David Sheehy, M.P., to be imprisoned for 
five calendar months in the same Gaol. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedt. servant, 
T. A. Prrcett, 
County Court Judge and Chairman of 
the County of Limerick. 


To the Right Hon. 
The Speaker of the Hause of Commons. 


MOTIONS. 


— J) — 


METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Stuart-Wortley, Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order made by one of 
Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, 
under ‘‘The Metropolitan Police Act, 1886,” 
relating to lands in the parishes of St. Giles, 
Camberwell, St. Marylebone, and St. John, 
Wapping, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Stuart-W ortley and Mr. Secretary Matthews. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 195.] 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL BILL. 


On Motion of Sir John Lubbock, Bill to 
amend “The Local Government Act, 1888,” in 
relation to the London County Council, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir John Lubbock, Mr. 
Beaufoy, Earl Compton, Mr. Firth, Colonel 
Hughes, Mr. Lawson, and Mr. Howard Vincent. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 196.] 


WORKMEN (WOOLWICH ARSENAL). 

Select Committee on Workmen 
(Woolwich Arsenal) nominated of— 
Mr. Alfred Gathorne-Hardy, Mr. Wal- 
ter James, Colonel Nolan, and Mr. 
Joho Talbot. 


EAST INDIA (FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT). 


Address for— 


‘* Copy of the Indian Financial Statement for 
1889-90, and of the Proceedings of the Legisla- 
tive Council of the Governor General thereon.’ 
—(Sir Geerge Balfour.) 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS (IN- 
COME AND GRANTS IN WALES). 


Return ordered— 


“Showing for the year 1888 the net income 
derived by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
from property in Wales from all sources, and 
the payments made by them to the Bishops, 
Chapters, and Archdeacons, &c., in Wales, and 
the Grants made by the Commissioners in aug- 
mentation of benefices in Wales.”—(Mr. 
Thomas Eliis.) 


{COMMONS} 
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QUESTIONS. 
——, 
IRELAND—ORANGE DISTURBANCES 
IN ARMAGH. 


Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if it was true that Mr. Thomas 
Carter, of Derryall, Portadown, county 
Armagh, recently repaired a cottier 
house and let it to a Catholic tenant 
named John M‘Veigh; whether a band 
of Orangemen assembled and attacked 
the house on the night of 25th March, 
and smashed the windows and wrecked 
the house; if any report was made by 
the County Inspector of Constabulary, 
and if any efforts were made to bring 
the wreckers to justice; if recently the 
house of Mr. Hosey and many other 
Catholics in the Portadown district were 
wrecked, and if the police took an 
steps in the matter; if the Rev. Patric 
M‘Oonville, 0.C., of Derrymacash, was 
recently assailed with stones by a mob 
of Orangemen close by a police barrack ; 
what steps were taken by the County 
Inspector in the matter; and if any 
report was made to him on the subject? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror {RE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The Constabulary Authorities re- . 
port that Mr. Thomas Carter, of Derry- 
hall, Portadown, county Armagh, did 
recently let a house to a Catholic tenant. 
It is not the case that a band of Oran 
men attacked the house, smashed fhe 
windows and otherwise wrecked it, nor 
does Mr. Carter, the landlord, who is 
himself a Protestant, allege that any 
malicious injury was done to the house. 
On the night of the 18th of March, on 
which date St. Patrick’s Day was this 
pons celebrated, an Orange drumming 

and played through the town of Porta- 
down. Some stones appear to have 
been thrown from among the crowd 
accompanying the band, which broke 
one or two panes of glass, and, in one 
case, three panes in the houses of Mr. 
Hosey and 11 other Roman Catholics, 
as well as in the houses of two Protes- 
tants, but not one of the houses was 
wrecked. The police immediately made 
every effort to trace the persons who 
broke the windows, but the night was 
dark, and they have so far failed in 
identifying any of those concerned. No 
complaint has been received from the 
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Rev. Patrick M‘Conville, the Catholic 
curate, as to his having been recently 
assailed, nor do the police believe that 
such has been the case. Having seen 
the rev. gentleman riding home through 
the town on the night of the 18th, the 
police called on him the following 
morning to ascertain whether he 

been interfered with, when he told them 
that some boys in the street had made a 
kind of shout or cheer as he passed, 
which caused his pony to go off at a 
sharp pace, and that he did not know of 
anything further having occurred on the 
occasion. 


TELEGRAPH CLERKS, 


Baron p—E ROTHSCHILD (Bucks, 
Aylesbury) asked the Postmaster 
General whether he is aware that the 
prolonged universal agitation in 1880-81 
amongst the Telegraph Clerks, was 
stated by the Postmaster General, Mr. 
Faweett, to be chiefly caused by inade- 

uacy of pay and stagnation of prome- 
tion; whether the Fawcett Scheme was 
intended to remedy this ievance ; 
whether, in the Central Office, there 
are senior clerks at the maximum of 
their class, £190 per annum, who con- 
t nuously perform the same responsjble 
duties as assistant lS h- 
out partaking of the latter’s superior 
pay and privileges, or any extra remu- 
neration; whether this deprives them, 
and consequently first-class officers, and 
others, of legitimate promotion; whether 
it is true, that the maximum pay of 
assistant superintendents which was 
raised in 1881 from £210 to £270 per 
annum, was again raised in 1887 to 
£800 per annum, whereas the ordinary 
promotion from the first-class to the 
senior, which has gone on uninter- 
ruptedly at intervals of from 6 to 18 
months since 1881, is denied to the 
clerks at present waiting at the maxi- 
mum of the former class ; and, whether, 
having regard to the long and faithful 
service, and the fact that they are fully 
qualified to perform the duties of the 
lass above them, he will consider the 
‘claim of these officers to rise above £140 
per annum, and thus carry out the 
‘spirit of settlement of 1881? 

nE POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxzs, University of Cambridge): Mr. 
Faweett said that the agitation amongst 
the Telegraph Clerks was due, among 
ther causes, to ‘‘ inadequacy of pay, 
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arising to some extent from stagnation 
in promotion”; but in speaking of 
ation in promotion, there is Tittle 
doubt that Mr. Faweett had principally 
in view the telegraphist of the lowest 
class, who, at that time, could oa 
attain the maximum Bey of 27s. a w 
in the large provincial offices and £65 a 
year in London. Under the scheme 
proposed by Mr. Fawcett this class was 
amalgamated with the next higher class, 
and thus the grievance of stagnation at 
the point of 27s. and £65 was removed, 
the telegraphists being enabled to rise 
without interruption to a maximum of 
38s. a week in the large provincial 
offices and of £100 a year in London. 
It is not the case that there are Senior 
Clerks in the Central Telegraph Offices 
who continuously perform the same 
responsible duties as Assistant Superin- 
ra i Some of them do perform 
supervising duties of a less important 
character, and all of them are liable to 
be called upon to take the places of the 
Assistant _ toc faseas ou temporari y: 
during the absence of those officers. It 
is only in this way that they can prove 
their fitness for promotion to the class 
of Assistant Superintendents, and the 
practice does not deprive them, or any 
other officers, of legitimate promotion ; 
on the contrary, it helps them to ob- 
tain promotion. The maximum pay 
of the Assistant Superintendents was 
raised to £270 a year in connection 
with Mr. Fawcett’s scheme, at the same 
time that the maximum pay of the 
Senior Telegraphists was raised from 
£160 to £190. It was again raised to 
£300 a year in 1887, because, owing to 
the general extension of business, the 
responsibilities and duties of the 
Assistant Superintendents had become 
more onerous, whilst no similar change 
had taken place in the duties of the 
general body of telegraphists. Both 
the letter and the spirit of the settlement 
in 1881 have, as far as I can ascertain, 
been carried out; and it is not in my 
power to promote officers to a higher 
class until vacancies occur in that 
class. 


IRELAND—LAND COMMISSION— 
NEWRY. 

Mr. BLANE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
if he could say when the Land Commis- 
sion intends hearing cases listed in the 
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Newry Union since November, 1887, for 
the fixing of fair rents ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners inform me that a Sub- 
Commission will commence its sitting 
for that portion of the Newry Poor Law 
Union which is in the County of Down 
towards the end of the present or early 
next month. The list of cases will be 
issued in a few days. The date has not 
yet been fixed for a sitting for that 
portion of the Union which is in the 
county of Armagh. 


GUN WHARF BARRACKS, PORTS- 
MOUTH. 

Cotonet COTTON (Cheshire, Wirral) 
asked the Secretary of State for War 
whether his attention had been called to 
a case of typhoid fever amongst the 
officers now quartered in the Gun 
Wharf Barracks, Portsmouth; whether 
these barracks had been for some years 
condemned as unfit for officers and 
soldiers to be quarteredin; and whether 
he would investigate the case and take 
steps to have the sanitary arrangements 
amended ? 

*Tus SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannoprz, (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): Unfortunately it is not 
true that Lieutenant Desborough, R.A., 
has been removed from the Gun Wharf 
Barracks at Portsmouth suffering from 
typhoid fever. These barracks have 
never been condemned, but they are not 
in such a state of sanitary repair as 
modern ideas demand. We will do 
what is immediately possible to remedy 
it. Some other barracks in the United 
Kingdom are in an equally bad condition, 
and the whole question of barracks has, 
for some time past, been receiving my 
most serious consideration. AsI have 
already stated, I hope to make proposals 
to the House this Session dealing with 
the whole question. 


Travelling 


CRIEFF EPISCOPAL SCHOOL. 
Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) asked 
the Lord Advocate whether the Scottish 
Education Department have finally 
determined to make an annual grant to 
the Crieff Episcopal School ? 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rozertson, Buteshire): The Scotch 
Education Department have placed the 
Crieff Episcopal School upon the list of 
schools to which annual grants may be 
made, having been advised that the 
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provisions of the Education Act did not 
warrant them in refusing recognition to 
that School. 


SHERIFF OLERKS. 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanarkshire, N.W.) asked the Lord 
Advocate if he could lay upon the Table 
a Return of the emoluments of the 
Sheriff Clerk Deputes of Lanarkshire, 
also the salary of the Sheriff Clerk and 
of the clerks employed by the Sheriff 
Clerk ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I shalt 
be glad to furnish the hon. Gentleman 
with the information he desires, but I 
do not think there is any need of a 
Return. 


TRAVELLING TAX. 

Mr. JAMES (Gateshead) asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury if a letter had 
been addressed by the Solicitor of the 
Inland Revenue to the Secretary of the 
Travelling Tax Abolition Committee, 
in which he said— 

‘ The difference of opinion between the Go- 
vernment and the Travelling T'ax Abolition 
Committee is as to the meaning of the word 
‘railway,’ as employed in 5 and 6 Vic. c. 79, 
anda that it has never been asserted or even 
saaeotet that that meaning was limited by 
any subsequent Act or judicial decision ;’’ 
and if he would explain in what man- 
ner the word railway in the above men- 
tioned Act is limited, so as to exclude 
street railways, called tramways, laid 
down on public land, while railways 
made on private property are taxed ? 

Toe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): I 
understand that a letter of the Solicitor 
of the Inland Revenue, written in 
January of last year, contained the 
sentence quoted by the hon. Member, but 
it also contains the following para- 
graph :— 

‘*T beg, however, to refer you to the opinion 
given in September, 1880, by Mr. atkin 
Williams, Q.C., and Mr. William Wills upon a 
case submitted to them, as I believe, by the 
Travelling Tax Abolition Committee, in which 
they state that tramways in general, as described 
in the case, are not liable to the railway 
passenger duty imposed by the Act. 


I am advised that the grounds upon 
which the opinion is based are that the 
Act confines the charge to receipts for 
passengers on a railway which is the 
property of some company or person, 
and does not cover the case of a tramway 
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{aid down on land which is the pro ’ 
not of some company or person, but of 
the public. 


SCHOOL BOARD AT TILBURY DOOKS. 

Mason RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) asked 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether the Edu- 
cation Department has any other 
reason for compelling the formation of a 
School Board at Tilbury Docks other 
than the fact that the existing build- 
ings are not of brick or stone; whether 
the Department is aware that as Tilbury 
is below the level of the Thames, it is 
impossible to build with brick founda- 
tions; and, whether, as the schools are 
self-supporting, and no complaint has 
been made with regard to education or 
finance, the Department will cancel 
their Order ? 

*Taz VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COMMITTEE or COUNCIL on EDU- 
CATION (Sir W. Harr Dyxz, Kent, 
Dartford): A final notice requiring addi- 
tional accommodation for 130 children was 
published in March, 1888. The De- 
— has never accepted an iron 

uilding as permanently satisfying the 
requirements of a notice, and no repre- 
sentations were made as to the difficulty 
of building in brick or stone at Tilbury ; 
it is, moreover, understood that the 
Roman Catholic school lately built there 
is a substantial brick building, and that 
there are other brick buildings in the 
neighbourhood, among them a lar 
block of lofty model dwellings for work- 
men. The order for the election of a 
School Board cannot be cancelled. 

Masor RASCH: I beg to give notice, 
in eonsequence of the answer of the 
right hon. Gentleman, that I will call 
attention to the matter on the Estimates, 
and move the reduction of the Vote in 
Class 4. 


POST OFFICE ARRANGEMENTS AT 
SCHULL. 

Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.) asked 
the Postmaster General whether, in view 
of the growing importance of Schull asa 
fishing station, he would have arrange- 
ments made to keep the Telegraph Office 
there open from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m. during 
the fishing season ? 

*Mr. RAIKES : In reply to the hon. 
Member, I have to say that inquiries are 
now being made on the subject to which 
he refers, and as soon as I receive the 
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nD I shall be glad to con- 
sider wh rege z he 


ether some extension of the 
hours of attendance at the Telegraph 
Office can be conceded. 


IR ELAND—TRIAL OF MR. FINACUNE, 
MR. SHEEHY, AND MR. MORAN. 
Mr. ROWNTREE Negeri! 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the — 
of the trial of Mr. Finucane, M.P., 
Mr. Sheehy, M.P., and Mr. Moran, at 
Limerick, on Monday, from which it 
appears that, although Judge Purcell 
stated that Mr. Shee ny M.P., and Mr. 
Moran might go out if they wished to 
do so, District Inspector Royse replied 
openly in Court, ‘‘I won’t allow them 
to go out. I am responsible for their 
custody here,” and that the Judge had 
to repeat his instructions before the 
constabulary permitted them to be 
complied with; if it is permitted to a 
District Inspector in Ireland to refuse 
to carry out the instructions of a Judge 
in his own Court; and if any, and 
what, communications have been made 
to Inspector Royse by the authorities 


‘with regard to his conduct on this occa- 


sion ? 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: District a- 
r Royse states that the report men- 
tioned is utterly misleading. The facts 
are that during the trial of Mr. Sheehy, 
M.P., and Mr. Moran, these gentlemen 
being about to leave, the District In- 
spector prevented them. They appealed 
to the Judge, who said they might be 
allowed to do so, and the Judge further 
stating, in reply to an inquiry from the 
District Inspector, that it was not neces- 
sary that they should be accompanied 
by an escort, they were at once allowed 
to leave the Court. There does not 
appear to have been any repetition by 
the Judge of his instructions, nor any 
necessity for such, the incident not 
having occupied a minute’s time. 


THE CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 

Eant COMPTON (York, W.R., 
Barnsley) asked the Postmaster General 
whether any answer has been given to 
the petition of the male staff (estab- 
lished) of the Central Telegraph Office, 
which was presented in January, 1888, 
praying for the removal of certain 
grievances; whether the present sys- 
tem of classification can be altered in 
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order to allow uninterrupted promotion 
of telegraphists up to a salary of £190; 
whether all pay is stopped during sick 
leave in the first; second, and senior 
classes, while the same rule does not 
apply to the higher paid officials ; whe- 

er only one Bank Holiday, or an 
equivalent, is granted to telegraphists 
oy 18 months; whether any change 
can be made in the system of long and 
short duties; what is the rate of pay 
for overtime work, and what is the 
largest number of hours in one day 
that a clerk may be kept at his duties; 
and whether Her Majesty’s Treasury 
has been consulted as to any alterations 
in the present arrangements which may 
be considered advisable by the Post- 
master General ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: On the 10th December 
last I gave the following reply to a 
question on the same subject which was 

ut to me by the hon. Member for the 

outhern Division of County Down :— 


‘The petition to which the hon. Member 
refers prayed that a previous one, to which an 
unfavourable reply had been given, should be 
reconsidered. Itis, I think, detrimental to the 
interests of the service that, when a petition 
has been fully considered and an answer given, 
a fresh Memorial should be immediately pre- 
sented in the form ofa rejoinder. I am not in 
a position to hold out hopes of any change in 
the status of the Memorialists which would 
targely increase the expenditure of the Depart- 
ment; but the subject shall receive further con- 
sideration.” 


I have now to inform the noble Lord 
that I am not prepared to alter the 
present system of classification so as to 
allow uninterrupted promotion up to a 
salary of £190. As to Bank Holidays, 
telegraphists can only to a compara- 
tively small extent enjoy the privi- 
lege of being absent from duty on 
those days; but this is only one of 
the conditions of their employment 
which they accept when they join the 
service, and they are in no worse posi- 
tion in this respect.than many other 
classes of the community. As far as 
possible, steps have been taken to meet 
the wishes of the staff in regard to the 
alteration of long and short duties. 
Such duties cannot, however, be abo- 
lished without an unjustifiable waste of 
force. The rate of pay for overtime is 
one-eighth of a day’s pay for every hour 
during the daytime, and one-seventh of 
a day’s pay for every hour during the 
night, with an additional rate of one- 
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fourth for any extra duty perf 
after three hours of extra duty. The 
number of hours in one day for 
which a thegeapivet may be kept on 
duty is governed by the exigencies of 
the service. I do not consider that any 
alteration in these arrangements is prac- 
ticable, and I have, therefore, not con- 
sulted Her Majesty’s Treasury on the 
subject; but I may say that there re- 
mains one question—namely, that of pay- 
ment during sick absence, which is still 
under my consideration. This question, 
however, is one which affects not merely 
the telegraphists of the Central Tele- 
graph Office, but alarge body of officers 
elsewhere. 


IRELAND—MEETINGS IN GWEEDORE. 

Mr. HENRY J. WILSON (York, 
W. R., Holmfirth) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he is now aware that, 
after Deputy Divisional Commissioner 
Allan Cameron and District Inspector 
Concannon had ascertained, on the 
morning of Sunday the 17th of March, 
that the hon. Member for Holmfirth did 
not intend to address any meeting in 
the Gweedore district, a detective fol- 
lowed him during the afternoon; that. 
he and his wife were closely watched, 
by a constable in uniform, on Sunday 
night, while walking up and down in 
front of M‘Bride’s Frotel ; that he was 
followed, on Monday 18th March, from 
Middletown Barrack to Derrybeg 
Chapel by armed constables on a car; 
that the wife of John M‘Cafferty, a car 
driver, was roused up at night, om 
Tuesday the 19th of ‘March, by Head 
Constable Mahony, who desired to as- 
certain where the hon. Member for 
Holmfirth had gone, and when he would 
return; and on what authority it was 
stated that ‘‘as soon as it was ascer- 
tained who he was, and that he had 
apparently no intention of addressing 
any such meeting, no police supervision 
was exercised ?”” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The local 
Constabulary Authorities report that 
they have made careful inquiry 
relative to the charges the hon. Mem- 
ber makes against the police, and find 
that he labours altogether under a mis- 
apprehension. It is not the case that 
he was followed by a detective om 
Sunday afternoon, March 17. The de- 
tectives obeyed the positive orders 
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which they had received from the Dis- 
trict Inspector, that they should not 
watch the hon. Member after he had 

iven the assurance that. he would not 
fold a meeting. It is also not the case 
that either he or his wife was watched 
on that night by a constable in uniform. 
It is true that the police patrol mentioned 
proceeded on duty on Monday, the 18th 
of March, but it is not the case that it 
was following the hon. Member, the 
fact of its having proceeded along the 
same road having no reference to him. 
It is not a fact that Mrs. M‘Cafferty was 
aroused at night on the 19th to ascertain 
where the hon. Member had gone. Her 
house, with a number of others, was 
searched for persons believed to be con- 
cerned in the murder of District Inspec- 
tor Martin. The hon. Member’s name 
was neither mentioned, nor was any re- 
ference whatever made to him. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary if he will afford me 
any kind of means of testing the re- 
liability of the utterly erroneous state- 
ment he has read? (Cries of ‘‘ Order.’’) 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): My 
hon. Friend the Member for Holmfirth 
(Mr. H. J. Wilson) is not an Irish but 
an English Member; and will the right 
hon. Gentleman explain how it is he 
came to be deprived of his right, as a 
citizen, to address a public meeting? 
Did the police supply police passes, in 
ovder to give him facility of move- 
ment ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My answer to 
the last question is in the negative. In 
regard to the other question, I presume 
the authorities were of opinion that a 
meeting of the kind indicated at that 
place and particular time might lead to 
a breach of the peace. 


ROYAL NAVAL ARTILLERY VOLUN- 
TEERS. 

Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether, in view of the 
statements recently made with regard to 
Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers, their 
utility would be enhanced by the re- 
constitution of the corps as Royal 
Marine Artillery Volunteers ? 

*Tuze FIRST LORD or rae AD- 
MIRALTY (Lorp G. Hamitton, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): Under the Act of Par- 
liament which established the Royal 
Naval Artillery Volunteers provision 
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was made for their being employed 
either on land or at sea, as the Ad- 
miralty may direct, within certain limits 
named in the Act, so that I do not see 
that a re-constitution of the corps such 
as that suggested in the question would 
open. out any fresh field of employment 
whereby the Admiralty could utilize 
their services. All land defences being 
under the War Office, the power of em- 
ploying the corps on shore is practically 
a dead letter as far as the Admiralty 
are concerned. I understand the Royal 
Naval Artillery Volunteers have ex- 
— a decided objection to trans- 
erring their services to the War De- 
partment, so that this source of employ- 
ment does not seem likely to be avail- 
able. I believe that a meeting of the 
officers commanding these Volunteers:is 
likely to take place, and any proposals 
emanating from such a meeting will be 
carefully considered by the Admiralty. 


POLLUTION OF SCOTCH LOCHS. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Lord Advocate whether he is 
aware that the opinion of the Dean of 
Faculty has now been obtained as to the 
possible proceedings fcr preventing the 
continued pollution of Loch Long and 
Loch Goil; whether according to that 
opinion there are serious technical ob- 
stacles to any proceedings by private 
individuals, which obstacles do not 
exist in the case of proceedings by the 
Crown; and whether the Government, 
as representing the Crown, which is the 
proper guardian for the public of the 
soil of the foreshore and of the bed of 
the Firth of the Clyde, will now take 
steps to prevent the continued injury to 
the foreshores and fishing by the whole- 
sale pollution reported on to the House 
in 1887, and since persisted in ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
private notice given me by the hon. 
Member was the first intimation I had 
that any opinion had been obtained 
upon this matter by the distinguished 
lawyer mentioned. I have not seen the 
opinion, but if the hon. Member will 
furnish me with a copy of the case, and 
of the opinion, I shall be glad to con- 
sider it. 

POSTAL DELIVERY IN ULSTER, 
Mr. PINKERTON (Galway) asked 


the Postmaster General if he will grant 
a Return of towns in the Province of 
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Ulster, having a population of 2,000 
and upwards, in which there is no 
postal delivery on Sundays? 

*Mr. RAIKES: In _—. to the > get 
tion asked by the hon. Member, I can 
inform him that there are seven towns 
in Ulster which have no Sunday de- 
livery by postmen, the delivery being to 
callers at the Post Office, namely Antrim, 
Ballymoney, Belfast, Londonderry, 
Newtownards, Portadown, and Bally- 
mena. 


MINE OWNERS AND WORKMEN. 

Mr. BURT (Morpeth) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment if his attention has been called to 
the fact that great dissatisfaction has 
been caused by certain mine owners re- 
fusing to meet check weighmen on deputa- 
tionsrepresenting the workmen; whether 
he is aware that some employers who 
formerly received the checkweighmen 
on such deputations now refused to do 
so, alleging that the new Mines Regula- 
tion Act precludes them from doing so; 
and whether there is any section of the 
Act that has altered the law on this 
point ? 

Tate UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr.Srvarr Wort ey, Sheffield, 
Hallam): Yes, Sir; the Secretary of) 
State has been informed that in some in- 
stances complaints have arisen in con- 
sequence of the unwillingness of the 
owners or their representatives to meet 
checkweighers on deputations represent- 
ing the men. If it is contended that 
the Coal Mines Regulation Act of 1887 
has any bearing on the point the 
Secretary of State can only regret that 
such an erroneous impression should 
prevail, as that Act has made no altera- 
tion in the law, and in no way precludes 
mine owners from adopting a course 
which is likely to remove misunder- 
standing and to prevent friction. 


ARMY PRIVILEGES. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether he gan consider applications for 
the Indian Staff Corps and the Army 
Service Corps from Subalterns of the 
Royal Marine Artillery, who were ap- 
pointed before the rule prohibiting any 
transfers was made, and who joined the 
Service in the full belief and expecta- 
tion that they would be allowed the 
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Admiralty to to them ? 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON : I fear I am 
unable to sanction any exception to the 
tule now in force, which was only 
adopted after its necessity had been 
proved. I should explain that the 
officers of the Marines have no claim or 
prescriptive right to these appointments, 
and the Admiralty must exercise their 
discretion as to whether or not they 
can spare officers or allow them to serve 
in corps unconnected with the Naval 
Service. 


THE BENGOLLYN. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding) asked the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he is 
aware that the Bengollyn left the port 
of Liverpool on Wednesday the 20th 
March, encountering a furious gale the 
same evening ; that on the day of sailing 
the barometer marked the very low 
reading of 29°02, and that it had been 
steadily falling for five consecutive days; 
that the warning north cone signal was 
hoisted at the port of Liverpool; 
whether anything has since been heard 
of the Bengollyn except that wreckage 
of the ship, including some seamen’s 
chests, has drifted ashore on the coast 
of North Wales; and whether it is 
possible to frame any regulations, 
appealing to which captains will be able 
more readily to resist an owner’s undue 
pressure to put a vessel to sea in the 
teeth of manifest peril to his own life 
and that of his crew? 

*Taz PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicxs Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): Inquiry has been ordered, 
and when the report which will deal 
with the points raised in the hon. 
Member’s question has been received I 
shall be happy to forward it to him. 


IRELAND—THE SPECIAL COMMISSION 
—THE PRISONER TRACEY. 

*Mr. M‘CARTEN (Down, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the prisoner Thomas 
Tracey, before his removal from Belfast 
Gaol to Millbank, was supplied with 
dinners of the first quality, including 
beer or porter, daily, and if he was also 
daily supplied with a copy of the Free- 
man’s Journal, containing the Reports of 
the Special Commission ; whether he 
has recently been’ brought back to 
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Belfast Gaol; whether, since his refusal 
to swear what was required by Head 
Constable Preston, and since his return 
to Belfast Gaol, Tracey has been obliged 
to live on ordinary prison fare, the 
Police Authorities having discontinued 
the supply of such dinners to him; 
whether he will state the reason for the 
different treatment given to Tracey 
before he was brought to London asa 
witness, and since his return; and 
whether Tracey has been supplied with 
the Freeman’s Journal during the present 
week, or since the examination of 
Richard Pigott ; and, if not, why? 

_ A. J. ap ap : With re, 
to the inquiry in the first par: I 
beg to refer the hon. Samim ae the 
reply I gave to a similar question put 
by him on the 4th March. If he refers 
to Hansard he will find I said— 

“‘T understand that the Prison Authorities 
do not provide bail prisoners with food and 
drink of the nature indicated in the Question. 
The dinners supplied to Tracey at Belfast were 
not at theexpense of the proprietor of the 
Times, nor had they any connection whatever 
with the Special Commission trial, but were 
provided by the Police Authorities in connec- 
tion with a totally different matter. A news- 
paper was also supplicd to the man under pre- 
cisely the same circumstances.’’ 


The prisoner has recently been re-trans- 
ferred to Belfast Prison. As regards 
the third, fourth, and fifth paragraphs, 
from the date on which the man was 


removed from Belfast to London to give | ' 


evidence before the Special Commission 
the poliee ceased to supply him with 
food or to afford him any other indul- 
gence. 


IRISH JURIES. 


Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he is 
aware that, when a Protestant game- 
keeper, named Frackleton, was tried 
last week in Dublin for the wilful 
murder of a man named Kavanagh, a 
special jury, on the application of the 
prisoner, was empanelled; whether it 
is @ fact that no juror was ordered by 


- the Crown to stand aside while the 


prisoner exhausted his challenges; 
whether the result was a jury composed 
entirely of the co-religionists of the 
prisoner; whether the verdict was one 
of manslaughter ; whether his attention 
has been wn to the fact that the 
Attorney General asked Judge Murphy, 
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after the jury retired, to say ‘that 
there was not a shadow or a particle of 
evidence reducing the crime to man- 
slaughter,”’ and that the Judge, in sen- 
tencing the prisoner, said that he feared 
“lest in any way he had failed in 
placing before the jury the irresistible 
case made against tho prisoner of 
having taken away the life of one 
human being, and having all but taken 
away the life of another, without an 
provocation from the man Kavanag. 
now dead, or from the other victim of 
his drunken fury ;” whether he is aware 
that the murdered man, Kavanagh, has 
left a widow and three children in a 
destitute condition; and, will the Go- 
vernment, following a precedent in a 
somewhat similar case, grant them a 
sum of money from the Compassionate 
Fund? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I proceed to 
answer those portions of the question to 
which a reply was not given yesterday. 
The jury was not a special one. The 
Attorney General did make the appli- 
cation referred to. The Judge did make 
the observations attributed to him. It 
is believed that Kavanagh left a wife 
and children; their precise circumstances 
are unknown. I am not aware of any 
precedent for the course suggested in 
the last paragraph, but if the hon. 
Member will supply me with the par- 
ticulars, I shall a glad to consider it. 
Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Oounty, N.).: 
Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
two or three years ago in the time of 
Lord Spencer an Orangeman was mur- 
dered in Belfast and the Government of 
that day gave to the widow and family 
a sum of £100 out of the Compassionate 
Fund ? 

Mr. A. J: BALFOUR: That would 
not justify the Government in making 
an allowance in the present case if 
the circumstances are altogether dif- 
ferent. If it can be shown that money 


| has been given from a benevolent fund 


under similar circumstances, I shall be 
glad tu consider the matter. 


SWAZILAND. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (Birmingham, 
W.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether King 
Umbandine has recently addressed an 
petition either to Sir Arthur Haveloc 
or to the Colonial Office, praying for a 
British Protectorate of Swaziland; and, 
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if'so, what reply has or will be made to 
his application ? ; 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror taz COLONIES (Baron H. 
DE Worms, Liverpool, Toxteth): No 
such petition has been received at the 
Colonial Office, nor is there any infor- 
mation of such a petition having been 
addressed to Sir Arthur Havelock. I 
may refer my right hon. Friend to the 
replies on this subject which I gave to 
the hon. Member for Leicester on the 
25th of February and 8th instant. 


NAVAL DESIGNS. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD 
(Marylebone): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether he 
will lay upon the Table of the House 
the Papers relative to the designs and 
building of what is known as the 
Admiral class of battleship ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON : These Papers 
and Minutes are of a very confidential 
character, and could not be made 
public without detriment to naval in- 
terests. I may, however, state that 
full and frequent discussion took place, 
both in writing and conversation, be- 
tween the different members of the 
Board before that type of vessel was 
introduced into the Navy. 


UNARMOURED BATTLESHIPS. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD: I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty whether, considering the recent 
statements made by distinguished 
Naval Officers as to the possibility of 
the unarmoured-ended class of battle- 
ships being put out of action by small 
gun fire without their armour being 
pierced, he will reconsider his objection 
to giving a fair and practical trial by 
geteaton, in order to settle the 

oubt which exists as to the stability 
of these vessels with their unarmoured 
portions wounded; the names of the 
vessels referred to are the Ajax, Aga- 
memnon, Anson, Benbow, Camperdown, 
Collingwood, Howe, Rodney, Colossus, 
Edinburgh, Inflexible, Sanspareil, and 
Victoria? 

Lorv G. HAMILTON: I am not 
aware that any distinguished naval 
officer with a knowledge of modern 
ordnance has advanced the opinion 
stated, but even if that opinion had 
been stated it only alludes to one of the 
many possibilities that will occur in a 
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future naval action. To test this 
sibility and exclude all others would be. 
a most misleading and mischievous ex- 
periment. I may add that in the 
opinion of my naval and technical ad- 
visers there is no ship afloat or building 
belonging to any foreign Navy of the 
same date as the vessels referred to in 
the question that has not an inherent 
weakness of some kind which will ex- 
pose her in action to risks just as great 
as, if not greater than, those alluded to 
by my noble Friend. 

Lorp 0. BERESFORD: In con- 
sequence of the answer of my noble 
Friend I shall on the first possible oc- 
casion call attention to the necessity of 
removing the doubt as to these ships’ 
stability under certain circumstances. 


IRELAND —JUDICIAL BUSINESS IN 
DONEGAL. 

Mr. BLANE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether Moville, one of the most im- 
portant townsin Donegal, might have 
the benefit of a County Judge’s Court; 
and, if, on a former occasion, Govern- 
ment promised inquiry into the matter,. 
and if result can be stated ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In conse- 
quence of several memorials which were 
received, the Quarter Sessions for the 
County of Donegal were re-arranged by 
Proclamation of the 22nd May, 1885; 
but there was then no application 
from or on behalf of Moville. The last 
memorial received from Moville ap- 
pears to have been some 17 or 18 years 
ago. At that time the matter was fully 
considered by the then Lord Lieutenant 
andthe Privy Council, who did not 
feel themselves able to comply with the 
prayer of the memorial. 
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THE LAND ACT (1887)—INSTALMENT 
ORDERS. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I be 
to ask Mr. Solicitor General for ireland 
whether the procedure under Section 30 
of “The Land Law (Ireland) Act, 
1887,” to obtain a stay of execution and 
an instalment order in cases of pro- 
ceedings for rent usually involves an 
appearance to the writ, a motion for 
judgment, a cross motion under the 
section, both moved on notice by counsel 
and grounded on affidavits, the marking 
and registering judgment, and the pay- 
ment of court fees on the order; 
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whether the costs of a plaintiff in such 
case usually amounts to about £9, and 
the defendant’s costs to about £5, both 
of which the tenant defendant has to 
pay; and, whether the Government in- 
tends te take any steps to secure the 
simplification of procedure and reduction 
of expense in such casos ? 

Mr. MADDEN: After the Easter 
Recess, perhaps I may be able to give an 
answer to the question whether it is 
possible to secure a simplification and 
reduction of costs in these’cases. 


H. M. 8. SULTAN. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
§8.W.): I wish to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty whether it is proposed 
to hold an inquiry as to the occurrences 
subsequent to the stranding of the 
Sultan, and the measures taken to save 
the ship; and, if so, what will be the 
form of the inquiry, and when and 
where will it be held ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: It will be 
necessary to hold a further inquiry into 
the occurrences subsequent to the strand- 
ing the Sultan, in which the injury 
inflicted on the ship, and the working of 
the watertight compartments and other 
arrangements, will have to be investi- 
gated. I am not yet in a position to 
state what the form of the inquiry will 
oat where and when it will be 

eld. 


IRELAND—SECRET POLICE 
CIRCULARS. 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether a 
circular was sent out to constabulary 
stations from the offices of divisional 
magistrates in November, 1888, headed 
“Very Secret Agrarian Crime,” re- 
questing certain particulars regarding 
all members of the National League 
and of the Land League convicted of 

rarian crime since Roptesiber, 1879 ; 
whether He | the — requested 
in respect of such cases, were the 
‘names and present addresses of wit- 
nesses generally, and what each can 
rove,” and ‘“‘any points of interest 
bettreen League and offence”; and 
whether any of theinformation collected 
in consequence of this circular was 
placed in the hands of the solicitor for 
the Zimes newspaper? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have 
always refused to answer questions as 
to such alleged private circulars, because 
they must either have become known 
through a breach of confidence or they 
must have no existence. i 

Mr. STUART: I suppose the right 
hon. Gentleman does not deny the ex- 
istence of the circular. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I neither 
deny nor affirm it. That is the answer 
which I have invariably given to such 
questions, and which everyone who 
holds any office is, I think, bound to 


give. 


EVICTIONS IN WICKLOW. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.): I be, 
to ask the Obief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with reference to 
the case of Charles Frizelle, Castlekevin, 
county Wicklow, whether he will state 
under what section of ‘‘The Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, 1881,” the tenant could 
have applied to the County Court Judge 
to stay the ejectment proceedings taken 
against him by the landlord for the non- 
payment of the old rent; whether he is 
aware that the tenant, having served his 
originating notice to fix fair rent before 
November 1887, was entitled to the 
benefit of the fair rent from 1st May, 
1887, but, owing to the insufficient 
number of Sub-Commissioners appointed 
by the Lord Lieutenant, Frizelle could 
not get his fair rent fixed up to the time 
of the service of the eviction notice ;. 
whether the service of this notice con- 
verted him into a caretaker, and thus. 
deprived him of the right to have his 
application to fix a fair rent heard; and. 
whether he will make some provision to 
meet such cases of hardship where the 
tenant is willing to pay a fair rent, but 
is unable to get such rent fixed owing 
to the insufficient number of Sub-Com- 
missioners ? 

Mr. BALFOUR: I am sorry I have 
not with me my memorandum as to this 
question. I will ask the hon. Member 
to put it on Monday. 


TELEGRAPHISTS. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether promotions 
from the maximum of the first-class to. 
the senior class at the Central Telegraph 
Office bave been oneree oy a 

t three years to telegraphists who 
had only beet waiting five ok ; and 
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whetherthere are telegraphists who have 
now been waiting over two years for 


Trish Prison 


promotion; and, if so, whether he will , 


take their case into consideration ? 

*Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
Mr. Rarxzs, Cambridge University) : 

he facts are as implied in the hon. 
Member’s question. In the one case 
there were vacancies ; in the other there 
a@re not. As soon as vacancies occur, 
the claims and qualifications of the first- 
class telegraphists will certainly be 
taken into consideration. 


THE PILOTAGE BILL. 


Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, N.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade if he will inform the House 
how soon after Easter the Pilotage Bill 
will be introduced ? 

*Strrm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: 
Some time ago I circulated a draft copy 
of this Bill, and I am now considering 
the suggestions received. I hope to be 
able to introduce the Bill about a fort- 
night after the Easter Recess. The 
hon. Member for Sunderland has a ques- 
tion on this matter on the Paper. In 
reply to him I may say I shall be happy 
to send a copy to any Member who 
desires. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol) : 
I should like to have a copy, as I have 
received several letters in relation to 
the matter. 


THE MATTHEW ARNOLD MEMORIAL. 


Mrz. TOMLINSON (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education whether 
the attention of the Committee of 
Council has been drawn to a circular 
which, from its contents, it would 
appear that it is intended to have 
eirculated amongst teachers in public 
elementary schools headed, ‘‘ Proposed 
Memorial to the late Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’; whether he is aware that the 
circular in question contains.the follow- 
ing clauses :— 

“The Committee hope that managers, 
teachers, and children will co-operate in raising 
this memorial. It has been determined that 
‘the subscription of a teacher shall be from six- 
pence to five shillings, and that that of a 
scholar shall not exceed one penny. The 
Committee think that children should not be 
asked individually to subscribe, but they 
‘suggest that a general invitation to do so might 
be giver to them to enable them to participate 
dn the memorial ; ” 


Mr. U‘ Cartan 
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Treatment, 


Whether the Committee of Council in- 
tend to take any steps to prevent any 
undue pressure being brought to bear 
upon teachers in elementary schools to 
induce them to subscribe to the memo- 
rial; and whether they will take some 
mode of expressing their disapprobation 
of bringing any pressure to bear upon 
teachers ? 

*Sir W. HART DYKE: I have no 
knowledge whatever of the matter, nor 
should I be justified in assuming that 
any undue pressure was likely to be 
exercised in support of the pro 
memorial. The teachers are well able 
to take care of themselves. The Depart- 
ment has no power to interfere. 

Mr. TOMLINSON : I beg to give 
notice that I will call attention to the 
subject on the Education Vote. 
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FOYNES HARBOUR. 
Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St.Patrick’s): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he can give definite 
information if the Board of Works will 
afford the necessary facilities for pas- 
senger and fish traffic at Foynes 
Harbour, or permit railway and steam- 
boat companies to make the necessary 
arrangements without imposing im- 
possible conditions. 
Mr. JACKSON: Yes, Sir. 


IRISH PRISON TREATMENT. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast W.): I be 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he will 
appoint to the Commission on Prison 
Treatment any Irishman acceptable to 
Irish public opinion; and, whether he 
can now name the Members of the Oom- 
mission. 

Mrz. A. J. BALFOUR: In answer to 
the right hon. Gentleman I have to say 
that it does not appear to me that the 
matters which the Rosmitean on Prison 
Treatment will have to decide have any 
relation to public opinion on political 
\matters. The reference of the Com- 
mittee will be strictly limited to the 
points which I have on previous. oc- 
casions indicated as being those with 
regard to which I thought a change was 
desirable, and certainly I have no ineli- 
nation to frame the constitution of the 
Committee in a manner which is likely 
to preclude change, as my own personal 
opinion is in favour of it. If an Irish- 
'man were appointed upon the principle 
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suggested by the right hon. Gentleman, 
it would be necessary also to appoint an 

lishman, Scotchman, and, I suppose, 
a Welshman on similar principles ; and 
it is, in my opinion, desirable to restrict 
the number of the Committee, and to 
remove from it, as far as possible, any 
political flavour. The fifth name has not 
yet been settled. 

Mr. SEXTON : I said nothing about 
political opinion. I wish to ask whether 
the right hon. Gentleman will appoint 
men in whose impartiality the public 
will have confidence, and when the fifth 
name will be given ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As soon as 
we have received the acceptance of the 
gentleman who has been asked to take 
the position, the fifth name will be 
given. With regard to the first part of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s question, I 
would say that the Chairman (Lord 
Aberdare) is a man who entirely fulfills 
the conditions which the right hon. 
Gentleman has laid down. I will en- 
deavour to see that the fifth man does the 
same. 


MR. O’BRIEN. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland what is the cause of the delay 
in presenting the evidence taken in the 
inquiry concerning the prison treatment 
of Mr. William O’Brien, M.P.; and 
when it will be presented ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The papers 
will be ready on Monday. 


THE ROYAL ARTILLERY BAND, 

Cartain HEATHOOTE (Stafford- 
shire, N.W.): I wish to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War why H.R.H. the 
the Commander-in-Chief has refused to 
allow the Royal Artillery Band to play 
at a fete at Medeley ; and if there is any 
regulation as to military bands being 
confined to their own districts; and, if 
so, on what occasions has this rule been 
relaxed in the case of the Royal Artillery 
Band since June, 1888 ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The reason for 
the refusal to allow the band of the 
Royal Artillery to play at the fete in 
question was that the occasion was not 
considered of sufficient public importance 
to justify a departure from a rule laid 
down by the military authorities—that 
military bands are not, except under 
special circumstances, to play optside their 
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own military districts. On 23 occasions 
since June, 1888, engagements outsidethe 
Woolwich district have been allowed to 
be accepted by the Royal Artillery Band, 
or by portions of it. 

Carrain HEATHOOTE: I should 
like to ask whether, considering that the 
rule has thus been broken 23 times in 
a little over nine months, the right hon.. 
ee thinks it is worth maintain- 
in 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I hardly pre-- 
same, not being a military man, to 
express an opinion upon it. But if my 
hon. Friend cares to have my personal 
opinion in atiswer to his question, I 
should say that the rule does not seem 
to me worth maintaining. 


LOCAL RATING. 

Mr. JAMES (Gateshead): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
whether, in accordance with the under- 
taking given by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in Committee on the Local 
Government (England and Wales) Bill, 
it is the intention of the Government to 
submit any measure during the present 
Session upon the subject of local rating, 
taking into consideration how the rates 
may be adjusted between owners and 
occupiers ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The question 
would seem to imply that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had undertaken that 
the Government. would deal with the 
subject of rating this Session. No such 
undertaking was given. What the 
Qhancellor of the Exchequer said was 
that the whole question of rating would 
be considered by the Government. I 
am afraid, however, there is no proba- 
bility of the subject being dealt with 
this Session. 


THE 1887 BURMESE CAMPAIGN. 

Mr. GROTRIAN (Hull, E.): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
when the medals for the campaign in 
Burmah of 1885 will be awarded to the 
officers and men of the Royal Navy and 
Royal Marines who participated in it ;. 
and whether he will explain the delay 
in issuing them? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON : The issue of 
these medals is dependent on their being 
received from the Government of India ;. 
but I understand that they will be sup- 

lied shortly, when immediate steps will 

e taken for their distribution. 











871 Dog Licences 

CUSTOMS AND BOARD OF TRADE— 
STATISTICAL RETURNS—PERU AND 
CHILI. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the President of the Beard of Trade, 
whether he can explain how it is that 
the nitrate and guano shipped from the 
provinces of Tarapaca and Atacama, 
which were ceded by Peru to Chili in 
1888, are set down in the Statistical 
Returns of the Customs and Board of 
Trade as shipped from Peru; and 
whether he has observed that, in some 
financial newspapers, this error has 
been attributed to the fact that Her 
Majesty’s Government does not recog- 
nise the cession of these provinces by 
Peru to Chili ? 

*Srr MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: 
In the absence of official information 
respecting any changes in the boun- 
daries of Bolivia, Peru, and Chili, no 
alteration in the list of countries and 

rts as distinguished in the Statistical 

ecords has been made, but attention 
has already been given to the points to 
which the hon. Member calls attention 


so that the necessary adjustments mav | 


be made in future. 


IRELAND—CRIMINAL LAW AND PRO- 
OEDURE ACT—TREATMENT OF 
PRISONERS. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
©.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether the Irish Members, Priests, 
and others at present in prison, under 
the Oriminal Law and Procedure (Ire- 
land) Act for speeches made or for the 
publication of speeches in proclaimed 
districts have, since the issue of the new 
Provisional Prison Rules, been sub- 
jected, like common criminals, to the 
plank bed, deprived of the means of 
occupying themselves with reading and 
writing, and compelled to clean out their 
own cells ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In answer to 
the right hon. Gentleman, I have to 
say that the new Provisional Prison 
Rules have no relation to any of the 
points mentioned in his question. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I suppose 
they are been subjected to the plank 
7 and other things to which I re- 
er. 

Mr. BALFOUR: They are subject 
to the ordinary prison discipline. 
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THE SCOTCH LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
BILL. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, E): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman the 
Lord Advocate have the Local Govern- 
ment Bill for Scotland circulated before 
the Recess? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: Every 
effort is being made to doso, Sir. 


THE CENSUS BILL. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity): I wish to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether, 
in view of the greatly increased labour 
that will be imposed upon the Census 
Commission in consequence of the 
numerous changes of boundaries 
brought about by the operation of the 
Local Government Act, 1888, it is the 
intention of the Government to intro- 
duce a Census Bill during the present 
Session; and whether, in view of the 
strong representations made tothe Go- 
vernment, it is intended to make any 
provision for a more frequent enumera- 
tion of the people. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. C. T. 
Rircutz, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : 
The Government cannot undertake to 
introduce the Bill in question in the 
present Session; but all questions as to 
alterations of boundaries are now being 
considered and dealt with. All the 
representations referred to by the hon. 
Baronet will receive the consideration 
of the Government. 


DOG LICENCES IN IRELAND. 

Dr. KENNY asked the Ohief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether complaints have reached 
him that owing to the fact of the ex- 
tensive areas of the Petty Sessions dis- 
trict in Ireland, and the difficulty which 
frequently exists of finding petty ses- 
sions clerks at there offices, much incon- 
venience is experienced by those desiri 
to pay the licence duty on dogs, he 
recommend the Inland Revenue Autho- 
rities to make arrangements for the sale 
of dog licences at such post offices 
throughout the country as are money 
order offices, giving for their sale re- 
muneration similar to that given for the 
sale of money orders ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Nocomplaints 
have reached the Registrar of Petty 
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Sessions Olerks of inconvenience to the 
public arising from the causes alluded 
‘to with reference to the issue of dog 
licences. The duty on dogs in Ireland 
is a local, not an Imperial tax, and is 
collected throughout the country by the 
clerks of Petty Sessions, who are local, 
and not Imperial officials. A portion of 
their salaries consists of remuneration 
from the dog tax for the issue of dog 
licences. Having regard to these facts, 
I do not see that the course suggested 
in the concluding portion of the ques- 
tion would be either feasible or ex- 


pedient. 


PUBLIC EXECUTIONS. 


Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol) : 
I wish to ask the Home Secretary if he 
is aware that the Press were excluded 
from the execution of the man Withers, 
and will he take steps to prevent such 
exclusion in the future ? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: By law it rests 
with the Sheriffs or Visiting Justices to 
determine in their discretion what per- 
sons shall be admitted, and I have no 
doubt that in this case the local authori- 
ties exercised the discretion wisely. I 
do not, however, think it part of my 
duty to officially express any opinion. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mx. SEXTON : I wish to ask whether, 
as the House is to re-assemble after the 
holidays on Monday the 29th, instead of 
Thursday the 25th, the Government will 
undertake not to proceed with the Irish 
Estimates on Monday the 29th? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I cannot come 
under any obligation to that effect; but 
I will do the best I can, and I hope that 
hon. Members will assist in forwarding 
the necessary public business. 


IRELAND—THE BATTERING RAM AT 
EVICTIONS. 


Mr. CLANCY (Dublin County, N.): 
I wish to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant whether the new 
battering ram which he has provided is 
to be wielded by the police or by the 
emergency men? 

Mz. A.J.BALFOUR: The battering 
ram is to be used for the defensive pur- 
poses which I have before indicated. If 
any further information is desired I 
shall require notice of the question. 
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SCOTOH BUSINESS. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen): Will 
the First Lord of the Treasury be good 
enough to say he will not take Scotch 
Estimates on the day this House 
assembles after the Recess? It would 
be very inconvenient as many Scotch 
Members would be compelled to travel 
on Sunday. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have no hesi- 
tation in giving the assurance that no 
Scotch business will be taken on the 
Monday after the holiday. 





STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Sir JOHN MOWBRAY reported 
from the Committee of Selection, that 
they had added to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade (including Agriculture 
and Fishing), Shipping, and Manu- 
factures the following 15 Members in 
as of the Weights and Measures 
Bill:—Major Banes, Mr. Barclay, Mr. 
Coddington, Mr. Cremer, Mr. Firth, 
Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Lafone, Mr. Lane, 
Sir Frederick Mappin, Mr. Montagu, 
Mr. Jasper More, Mr. Rankin, Mr. 
Bryn Roberts, Mr. Royden, and Mr. 
James Stevenson. 

Ordered, That the Report do lie upon 
the Table. 


MOTIONS. 


——_9——_ 


‘THE EASTER RECESS. 

Motion made, and Question proposed : 

“That this House, at its rising on Tuesday 
next, do adjourn until Monday the 29th April ; 
that on Tuesday next the House do meet at Two 
of the clock, and unless previously adjourned, 
do sit till Seven o’clock, when the Speaker 
shall adjourn the House without Question put.” 
—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


IRELAND—THE CONDITION OF 
DONEGAL. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork City): I wish 
to take this opportunity to press further 
upon the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant the 
desirability of returning a straightfor- 
ward answer to the question which was 

ut to him by the hon. Member for 
Shoreditch (that with regard to a cir- 
cular alleged to be issued to the Con- 
stabulary headed ‘Very Secret, Ag- 
rarian Orime”’). I should have thought 
that that question was capable of a 
reply—yes or no. 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is not in order. It is most incon- 
venient to refer to questions on the 
Paper which have been disposed of. 

Mr. PARNELL: I have always un- 
derstood that on a Motion of this kind 
it would be in order to refer to any sub- 
ject of interest which any Member of 
the House was desirous of bringing be- 
fore the House. I have known such a 
oie as long as I have been a 

ember. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I was pointing out 
the inconvenience of going over ques- 
tions that have been disposed of. 

Mr. PARNELL: Unfortunately, on 
this occasion we did not receive any 
answer at all to the question. The 
right hon. Gentleman declined to 
answer, yes or no, to the question; 
and I submit, with great respect, that I 
am not out of order in pressing the 
right hon. Gentleman for an answer to 
that question. I fear very much that 
the refusal of the right hon. Gentleman 
to reply to the question indicates that 
the question is founded on truth and 
fact. I wish to say at once and most 
distinctly that I think the Government 
are perfectly entitled to apply to the 
police authorities or to their other 
agents in Ireland for the information 
described in the question by the hon. 
Member. But if this were to be 
done, I submit that it should have 
been done for the purposes of the Go- 
vernment, and that it should have been 
done without disguise, in an open and 
English fashion. In the time of the 
late Mr. Forster, when he was Chief 
Secretary—a much more troublesome 
time, happily, than this which now oc- 
cupies our attention—a secret Circular 
of an objectionable character was issued 
by his Administration. Mr. Forster, 
when questioned, as the hon. Member 
for Shoreditch has questioned the pre- 
sent Chief Secretary, admitted that the 
Circular had been issued, and admitted 
its objectionable character, and promised 
to withdraw it. But the right hon. 
Gentleman who was then Chief Secre- 
tary was a straightforward man. The 
complaint that we make now, without 
going as far as to say, as we did in 
those days, that the Circular in question 
was rubbish, is that if the Government 
have been acting for the purpose of the 
Government, they ought not to be and 
would not be ashamed of admitting what 
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they have done. I trust that we may 
have from the right hon. Gentleman, 
before this Motion is agreed to, a reply 
—an English and straightforward reply 
—to the question which has been put to 
him. We know the position which the 
Government announced that they had 
taken up with regard to the teapnar i 
before the Commission. ut if this 
Circular has been issued it will be a 
token and almost a proof that the state- 
ments of the Government with regard 
to their position in the proceedings be- 
fore the Special Commission are untrue, 
Ido not wish to find fault with the 
action of the House last night, but per- 
sonally I regret that the First Lord of 
the Treasury thought it his duty to 
intervene and to ask the House to close 
the debate which was initiated by my 
hon. Friend the Member for one of the 
divisions of Donegal (Mr. Mac Neill). 
Several of my friends and I myself had 
taken notes and were desirous of saying 
something with reference to the matter. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary had sat down a short time 
previously, after making the most un- 
founded and sweeping assertions against 
the Irish Members. It really looked as 
if it were intended to prevent any 
reply to those assertions being given. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary asserted against us on these 
Benches that we had never made any 
proposals for the advantage and benefit 
of these smaller tenants such as are in 
Donegal. The recklessness of the as- 
sertions of the right hon. Gentleman is 
notorious to the House. But I think 
that even he out-Heroded himself on 
this occasion. If there is one question 
that we have had more at heart since 
the distress in 1879 and 1880, which 
first attracted our attention to these 
small tenants, it is the means and 
remedy to be adopted for the relief of 
tenants of this kind. And the right 
hon. Gentleman has no right to tell us 
that we, forsooth, have never made any 
pen for the relief of these tenants. 

can recollect in 1880 that we pro- 
duced a Bill for this express purpose— 
a Bill brought in by Mr. O’Connor 
Power, the then Member for County 
Mayo—which was adopted by Mr. 
Forster and first joined on to the Relief 
of Distress Act, and then was introduced 
as a separate Bill, though subsequently 
thrown out by the House of Lords. We 
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produced a measure expressly for the 
relief of the small tenants. Again, in 
1881 we pressed upon the House the 
necessity of settling this question of 
arrears intimately connected with the 
aay of the position of the small 

ish tenants. Again, in 1882 
we brought forward another Bill 
which contained an arrears clause, and 
succeeded in obtaining from the Legis- 
lature the Arrears Act of 1882, which 
was of enormous advantage to this very 
district of Donegal, and which has kept 
that district in peace from that day to 
this, until the recurrence of distress and 

artial famine has forced on the present 

isorder. Again, in 1883 I obtained 
from the Legislature the introduction of 
clauses into the Tramways Bill for the 
express purpose of dealing with the con- 
eon of these districts, where the 

oldings, as described by the right hon. 
Gentleman, are too small to enable the 
tenants to subsist. Those clauses, un- 
happily, were not successful, but they 
failed, not owing to our fault, but on 
account of the exorbitant prices claimed 
by the landlords for the land which we 
desired to buy especially for the purpose 
of these tenants. And certainly the 
right hon. Gentleman is not entitled to 
tell us we have not at all times and in 
every circumstance done our best and 
utmost to deal practically with this 

uestion of the relief of the congested 

istricts. What has the right hon. 
Gentleman done himself? He has now 
been in office for three years—and the 
Government of which he is a Member 
has practically been in office for four 
years—since the autumn of 1885. What 
practical proposal has he or his Govern- 
ment made for dealing with this ques- 
tion? I admit that it is a very difficult 
question ; that it is one requiring an in- 
timate knowledge of the conditions exist- 
ing in those districts. But it is not to 
be settled by the right hon. Gentleman 
as he tried to settle it last night—by 
hurling taunts across the floor of the 
House against us, and by—to show the 
inconsistency of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s statements—in one breath talking 
of the Plan of Campaign as being the 
cause of all the trouble, and in the next 
showing, as he truly showed, that it 
is because the holdings are too small, 
What I wish to point out is this: that 
the right hon. Gentleman has admitted 
that the battering ram, which has been 
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introduced into Ireland for the first time 
—this Government battering ram—is to 
be used for defensive purposes by the 
police against the poorest and most dis- 
tressed tenantry throughout the whole of 
Treland,tenants who,as he states himself, 
are paying rents of only 1s. or so per 
week. There might be some excuse for 
the use of the battering ram on the 
substantial stone houses of the strong 
farmers of Limerick or Tipperary, but 
surely the right hon. Gentleman must. 
recognize the unfitness, the cruelty, the 
barbarity of the introduction of such a 
weapon, and its trial for the first time 
upon the miserable cottages whieh 
almost a touch would throw down. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that the 
difference between the Plan of Cam- 
paign and the offer made by the land- 
ord is infinitesimal, and cannot affect. 
the issue. 

*Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, Man- 
chester, East): No, Sir. I do not wish 
to interrupt the hon. Gentleman un- 
necessarily, but what I said was, that 
the difference between the demands of 
the Plan of Campaign on this estate 
and the offer was infinitesimal from the 
point of view from which I was then 
speaking, and which was raised by the 
hon. Gentleman’s argument—namely, 
the bearing which the annual rent which 
the people had to pay had on their 
comfort. 

Mr. PARNELL: So I understood 
the reference of the right hon. Gentle- . 
man, and I did not intend to misrepre- 
sent him. I admit that it appears to be 
so; but if it is infinitesimal, if the 
difference is so small as to make it a 
matter of no practical importance, so 
much the more ought the right hon. 
Gentleman to have hesitated before he 
adopted those unusual methods in the 
interests of the landlords of this dis- 
trict, It is true that the rents of these 
poor creatures are small, and I should 
tell the right hon. Gentleman I have 
always said that I believe that if justice 
were to be done the tenants in these 
crowded districts ought not to be called 
on to pay any rent at all. Ido not say 
that from the point of view of the 
land naturalizer, or from the point of 
view of the Socialist at all, but 
I say it from my own knowledge, 
that the only reason why any rent is 
payable in respect of those holdings at 
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all, the reason why any value whatever 
‘can be attached to them, is owing to the 
‘fact that they are occupied by such a 
class. If you remove the present oc- 
cupiers from those crowded, barren dis- 
tricts, there. is no other occupier or 
tenant who would give 6d. an acre for 
this land. No Scotch farmer would go 
over there and offer 6d. an acre for 
it for grazing purposes. Itis unsuitable 
for any purpose, except as the place 
where the homes of those poor people 
are. If it were not that they had con- 
structed those little cabins, if it were 
not that they had fenced round those 
little fields with stone walls—the stones 
abounding so much that sometimes the 
fields seem to be all wall and all stone 
and no arable land at all—if it were not 
that those bits of mountains and scraps 
of bog had been reclaimed by the labour 
of thoge le, and made useful for 
‘their habitation, if it were not the fact 
that these people go over to England 
and Scotland to earn annually enough 
to pay their rent, I say there is no 
other class of tenant that the ingenuity 
of the landlord could devise who would 
give 6d. an acre for the land, for which 
those people have frequently to pay 6s., 
7s.,-8s., 9s. and 10s. an acre. m 
the point of view of justice, this land 
derives its entire value, in the first in- 
stance, from the labour of those tenants; 
and, in the second place, from the fact 
that they are a class of people who come 
across to this country annually to earn 
their living, and leave their wives and 
children behind in order to till the 
fields and gather in the scanty crops. 
This may be, and I believe it is, a partial 
distress. ButI believe in my soul that 
itis not a gotten-up distress. We have 
been familiar with the disposition of 
revious Chief Secretaries to minimize 
istress. Irecollect one of the prede- 
cessors of the right hon. Gentleman, 
now the hon. Member for the Isle of 
Thanet (Mr. J. Lowther), who was 
Chief Secretary in 1879, and who 
scoffed just in the same way as the right 
hon. Gentleman did last night at the 
notion of distress in Ireland, and we saw 
what followed upon it. But even then 
some mitigation was extended to those 
peasants. The outdoor relief rules of 
the Local Government Board were re- 
laxed. The existence of distress havin 
been denied for months, after a time, 
I say, the out-door relief rules were re- 
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laxed, and permission was given to thé 
Boards of Guardians to grant relief in 
the shape of food and fuel to PY ior 
outside the workhouse. I would ur 
on the right hon. Gentleman, in thé 
present instance, the consideration of 
some such step. The outdoor reélie 
should be extended to the grant of seed 
potatoes, so that the people might be 
enabled to put in their crops, and 86 
that the calamity might not be intensi- 
fied by the lack of any harvest next year, 
The supply of fresh seed has always been 
of great advantage tothe tenantsof ry 
or districts. The potato seed suppli 
in 1880 and 1881 securéd for those sea! 
board districts a plentiful potato for 
many years pent vig ( and we have 
no reason to anticipate the approach of 
ahy setious distress ‘over large areas 
from that day to this. ° It ‘sometimes 
happens, however, as in the case of 
Donegal, that parishes over large areas 
are afflicted with partial failure. And 
it is not asking too much from the great 
and rich English Government, that the 
Chief Secretary should direct his prac- 
tical attention to this matter, and do 
what he can, apart from political con- 
siderations, and without hurling taunts 
at his political antagonists, to rescue the 
unhappy people of those particular dis- 
tricts. I have | ypoee out what was 
done in 1880, and I would suggest in 
addition, that the seed potatoes should 
also be given to those people in the 
shape of out-door relief under such 
supervision as will be necessary to pre- 
vent abuse. It is a small matter, and 
cannot entail any considerable expendi- 
ture on the Exchequer. I hope, in any 
circumstances, that the Chief Secr 
will be more alive than he was last 
night to the state of the case, and to the 
duties incumbent upon him as the holder 
of his office. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member has dealt with two very widely 
different topics, and I will take them in 
the order in which he has placed them 
before the House. The first point re- 


ferred to is the answer which ve to 
the hon. Member for Shorediteh (Mr, 
James Stuart) in reply to a question 


about an alleged confidential ciroular 


which that hon. Gentleman appeared to 
imagine existed. The hon, nent 4 

peared ta 
answer 


who has just sat down 4 
think that I had invented 
in order to screen the Government from 
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ome accusation which might be made 
against them ; and under his somewhat 
«old style of rhetoric [‘‘Oh, oh!” }]— 
well, I rather thought that by using 
that phrase I was paying a compliment 
to the hon. Gentleman—a compliment 
‘one cannot always pay to hon. Gentle- 
men x praedigr nd his somewhat cold 
style of rhetoric, I say, he made a dis- 
tinct charge against me of want of 
straightforwardness—a charge which, I 
think, would have justified me if I had 
thought it worth while to rise to order, 
and ask for the protection of the 
Chair. He also compared my conduct 
with that of the late Mr. Forster 
entirely to my disadvantage. Well, 
Sir, I recollect the observations which 
used to be made about the late Mr. 
Forster, and I know very well that, 
though I have not, perhaps, been 
treated with great moderation of 
criticism by hon. Gentlemen, they have 
never said anything of me worse or as 
bad as they were in the habit of saying 
about Mr. Forster when he was alive. 
It seems that Mr. Forster’s good quali- 
ties have been discovered by hon. Gentle- 
men subsequent to his leaving the office 
of Chief Secretary, and I am not with- 
out hope that, when I am relieved of my 


_ present duties, some traces and scintilla- 


tions of merit may be found in my cha- 
racter even by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
With regard to this particular charge 
made against me, I have only to say 
this. SinceI have been Chief Secretary 
several questions have been put to me 
with regard to alleged secret circulars 
issued to the police, They were put to 
me long before the Zimes case was ever 
thought of, and I have invariably 
returned to those questions precisely the 
same answer in substance which I re- 
turned to the question of the hon. 
Member to-night. I would ask hon. 
Gentlemen what motive could I have in 
this case for concealing the truth, if the 
truth were that the circular had been 
issued ? Why should the circular not 
be issued? If it had been issued, and 
if I thought it a subject which should 
be discussed in the House, I should 
have no hesitation in ayowing it; I 
cannot conceive why the Government, if 
pos! see fit, are to be prevented from 

ecting and arranging information in 
their possession, or in the possession 
of their officials, ‘ ing all mem. 


bers of the National League, and of 
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the Land League, convicted of agra- 
rian crime, since September, 1879.” 
That is a perfectly legitimate subject 
of inquiry. All I say is, I am not going 
to answer in this House, under any pro- 
vocation, questions about alleged secret 
circulars which, if they exist anywhere 
except in the fertile imagination of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, must have been 
betrayed by a breach of confidence on 
the part of some official. So much for 
the least interesting part of the hon. 
Gentleman’s eg I now pass to the 
second part, which was in reality a con- 
tinuation of the debate of yesterda 
evening, and a reply to observations 
felt it my duty to make on that occasion. 
The hon. Member for Cork was not in his 
place when I spoke, and therefore labours 
under the disadvantage of having to 
consult the recollection of his , Po 
Friends, and such reports of my ob-' 
servations as appear in the daily 
journals, which, if I recollect rightly, 
were not first-person reports. e 
hon. Gentleman was very indignant with 
me for hurling taunts across the floor of 
the House at hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
This is a very singular observation for 
him to have made. As a matter of fact, 
I got up after the debate had gone on 
about two hours, and that period had’ 
been occupied not by me but by’ 
hon. Gentlemen opposite in hurling 
taunts of the most violent kind against 
the Government. When a_ reply 
was attempted by me, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork comes down and says 
I was the person who hurled taunts 
across the floor of the House. What 
were the taunts I was supposed to have 
hurled? The principle one was that I 
had accused hon. Gentlemen—this is the 
version given by the hon. Member for Cork 
—of never having suggested any solution 
of the difficulty connected with the con- 
districts in Ireland. I will remind 
the House of the arguments which led 
up to the statement which the hon. Gen- 
tleman has thus paraphrased. I was 
made the object of certain attacks be- 
cause I was said to have supported the 
evictions to the best of my ability which 
are now taking place in Donegal. The 
hon. Member who dwelt upon this sub- 
ject appeared to thiak, as the hon. Mem- 
er for Cork appears to think, that the 
poverty of the tenants of this district 
was of itself a sufficient for not 


insisting that the law should be complied 
02 
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with. The hon. Member attributed by 
inference, if not by direct assertion, as 
did the Seconder of the Motion, the 
poverty of those people to what he des- 
cribed as “‘landlordism.” I stated dis- 
tinetly in reply that the causes of the 
verty of these people, which I did not 
eny and never attempted to minimize, 
wherever else they could be found, 
could not be found in landlordism, and 
I pointed out, as was, I have since dis- 
covered, pointed out on a previous occa- 
sion by the right hon. Member for the 
Bridgeton Division of Glasgow (Sir G. 
Trevelyan) that the question of rent was 
absolutely insignificant when you were 
considering the material prosperity of 
these people ; and that, if the rent taken 
as a whole was absolutely insignificant, 
the difference between the terms of the 
Plan of Campaign and those of the land- 
jord were, if possible, more insignifi- 
cant. These rents are very often only 
30s., £2, £3, or £4 a-year—many of 
them are less than 1s. a-week. These 
people are labourers living on allot- 
ments. There is no labourer living on 
an allotment in England who pays only 
1s. a-week for his house, and those men, 
besides their cottages, have gardens 
from which they obtain a large amount 
of food for their support, and they are 
also able to raise a crop which they may 
sell, and for this land they pay an 
annual rent enormously less than that 
paid by any single agricultural labourer 
in England, however poor or undesir- 
able his cottage and garden or allotment 
may be. I therefore felt myself justi- 
fied in saying that, if the lot of these 
people was a hard one, and poverty 
existed amongst them, you could not 
attribute it, with any sense of justice or 
any apprehension of the obvious facts of 
the case, to the existence of what is ab- 
surdly called landlordism. I then said, 
“What have hon. Gentleman opposite 
done to provide a remedy for that state 
of things?” I said ‘‘ They have done 
nothing.” The hon. Gentleman traverses 
that statement, and he enumerates a 
number of measures—four or five mea- 
sures—some of which passed, and some 
ot which did not pass, which represent 
the efforts of hon. Gentleman below the 
Gangway, and, I suppose, represent the 
programme that they are going to 
carry out when they have a National 
Parliament in Dublin. What are those 
measures? ‘The Compensation for Dis- 
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turbance Bill, which did not pass, in 
1880; the Arrears Bill, which did not. 
pass, in 1881; an arrears clause, which 
passed, in 1882; anda migration com- 
pany started in 1883. With regard to. 
the first of the two measures which be- 
came law, I do not deny that, in order 
to start the Land Act of 1881 on fair: 
terms, a measure for dealing with ar- 
rears was necessary; but to describe 
that or any possible Arrears Act as a. 
remedy or even a serious palliation of 
the poverty which exists in congested 
districts is absolutely to mistake the 
whole economical conditions which 
prevail in them. Are we to be 
told that, when the hon. Gentleman 
has uncontrolled management of Irish 
affairs, he is going to deal with 
the congested districts by triennial or 
biennial Arrears Acts? 1 tell him that 
he could not do a crueller kindness to 
these people. I say the only con- 
ceivable result of periodically passing 
of the sponge over those debts would be 
that the tendency to sub-divide and 
multiply, which is the primary root of 
the evils under which these districts 
labour, wuuld be augmented and 
strengthened, and although it would be 

within the power of the orsys e 
of the hon. Member to destroy all regar 
for obligations of law and contracts it 
would not, by such methods, be within 
his power to mitigate in the slightest 
degree the chronic distress which prevails 
in those unhappy parts of his country. 
Then, with regard to the migration 
company, which is the other remedy that 
was carried into effect, it is notorious, 
and was confessed by the hon. Member 
for Cork himself, that that scheme has 
been a total and absolute failure. The 
hon. Member said it was because land 
was too dear. I suppose that, when the 
efforts of his Friends have reduced the 
land of Ireland to prairie value, land 
may be cheaper there than it is now ;. 
but, judged by the price of land in 
every country in Europe, in England, 
Scotland, France, Germany, Italy, or 
Austria, the price of land in Ireland at 
this moment is low, and to be had in 
unlimited quantities. 

Mr. PARNELL: Not unoccupied. 
land. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
know of any difficulty in the iy 
the hon. Gentleman getting what land 
he wants. It does not appear how he. 
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fntends to cheapen land in Ireland. 
Does he anticipate that when he is at 
‘the head of affairs it will be his duty to 
‘decrease still further the price of land 
in Ireland? So much, Sir, for the 
‘measures that were passed into law. 
‘With regard to the Bill for Compensa- 
tion for Disturbance, which was not 
passed into law, I do not wish to revive 
the controversies which have gathered 
round that measure ever since its first 
inception. We know that the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian is never 
‘tired of referring to the rejection of that 
measure as the cause of many of the 
difficulties which have since arisen ; 
but I do not intend to dwell upon that, 
because it is not relevant to the present 
controversy. It is not relevant, because, 
if it had been passed into law, whatever 
else it might have done, it would not have 
relieved congested districts in Ireland. 
If that Bill would have done anything, 
it would have made it difficult to evict. 
Now, eviction may be right, or it may 
not; it may be justifiable, or it may be 
unjustifiable; but, at any rate, no one 
can say that to make eviction impossible 
for a limited or even an indefinite period 
‘would by any possibility remove, in the 
slightest degree, the particular class of 
evil under which these districts are 
suffering. I have, therefore, gone 
through the four remedies suggested 
by the hon. Gentleman—the panacea 
which the hon. Gentleman and his 
friends wish to apply to Ireland. I 
‘have weighed them in the balance, and 
they are all found wanting; and I ask 
again, when I am reproached for en- 
forcing the law in Donegal, what con- 
nection has that with the chronic evil 
of poverty prevailing in that district? 
How would that chronic evil be dimi- 
nished if all law was cast to the winds; 
and what remedy have hon. Gentlemen 
opposite at their hand to apply to these 
distressed parts of Ireland? The right 
hon. Gentleman thinks it a shocking 
thing that a battering-ram should be 
used against the tenants of Donegal, 
because the tenants are poor. I do 
not see that the two subjects are 
-connected. If hon. Members had 
studied the newspapers in the month of 
January, they would have seen that in 
‘this very district, and on this very pro- 
perty where the hon. Member for Cork 
‘tells us that the houses are so fragile 
~that a touch would knock them down, 
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elaborate fortifications against eviction 
were erected, and resistance was carried 
on day after day, accompanied by attacks 
made on the police of so ferocious a 
character, that the officer command- 
ing the troops was more than once on 
the. point of giving the order to fire. 
Had he done so, that might or might 
not have been a source of gratification 
to those who live by disorder in Ire- 
land; but I think it would have been a 
tragic and melancholy necessity ; and it 
was because I desire to avoid any such 
necessity, and because I do not wish the 
police to be injured or possibly killed in 
the execution of their duties, that I 
touk the course I did; and I main- 
tain, in the interests of humanity, as 
well as in the interests of the law, that 
there never was a course more justifiable. 
I do not know that I have anything 
more to say, except with reference to the 
extent of the existing distress in 
Donegal. The reports I have received 
on the subject admit, what I have more 
than once stated, that the potato crop is 
in many parts a deficient crop. They 
tell me that the oat crop is a good crop, 
and that prices for cattle and produce 
have been good. They do not tell me 
that anything of the character of famine 
is imminent. They do not tell me that 
distress has reached an abnormal point. 
The question is what ought under these 
circumstances to be the action of the 
Government. The hon. Member says 
relax the Poor Law; give usa loan of 
money ; give us seed potatoes. Now, I 
frankly admit that circumstances may 
arise, as they have arisen in Ireland, 
when steps like that become absolutely 
necessary. ButI feel certain that every 
man in this House who really has the 
good of these poor people at heart will 
agree with me that the necessity is from 
every point of view a lamentable one— 
that the demoralization produced by 
these gifts is not conducive to their 
ultimate and permanent prosperity, and 
that, however they may tide over a few 
months of exceptional distress, you pay 
for that temporary relief by perhaps the 
permanent aggravation of the evils you 
wish to deal with. Therefore, nothing 
but the most overwhelming necessity 
ought to make the Executive revert to — 
such measures. It would be an easy 


thing for the Executive to deal with the 
poor of Donegal by granting the boon, 
and, as far as I am concerned, nothing 
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would be pleasanter to myself. It 
would make my path in this House 
smoother and the administration of 
Donegal easier to me. But I am 
sure the hon. Gentleman, if he 
will think over this matter, not from a 
political point of view, but from the 
point of view of permanent benefit to 
these people themselves, will see that 
any Government which, in order to ob- 
tain any temporary relief for itself, 
passed meusures of this kind likely to 
create permanent demoralization would 
be betraying its trust and neglecting its 
duty. I can assure hon. Gentlemen 
that I shall keep critical watch on what 

oes on in Donegal. We know enough of 

e history of public subventions, and I 
am not at all sure that the impartial ob- 
server of these eleemosynary grants is not 
forced to the conclusion that they have 
done more harm than good in the long 
run. I will refer anyone who chooses 
to the Parliamentary papers relating to 
distressed Unions issued by myself in 
1887. The seed loan is usually quoted as 
showing what the Irish may do in 
favourable circumstances in paying back 
loans. I am far from denying that ina 
large number of cases the loans have 
been paid back with admirable honesty 
and punctuality. But I believe that 
one of the defaulting districts was this 
very district in Donegal, and under such 
circumstances to hastily or unnecessarily 
revive a public subvention which has 
thus once failed would not be to teach 
a lesson to these people of that kind 
which I am sure they ought to learn. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bridgeton (Sir G. Trevelyan) was 
subjected to savage reproach in 1883 
because he referred to the existing Poor 
Law as the proper method of averting 
the consequences of poverty. I am sure 
he was influenced by the highest sense 
of yee duty and the merits of the case, 
and I say that the relaxation of the Poor 
Law is not a thing to be done by 
the Executive Government, except in 
case of overwhelming necessity. If the 
history of the Poor Law teaches us any- 
thing, it teaches us this—that the 
reckless administration of it is more 
dangerous than any act of tyranny 
or oppression ever urged against the 
most oppressive Government which 
ever ruled in this country. I hope 
the House will feel that, while I am 
alive to all that is going on in Donegal, 
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I do not admit, from the information. 
given to me, that the distress is of 
exceptional itude, and I am sure 
Gentlemen on both sides will support. 
me in the line I have taken up—namely,. 
that until an overwhelming necessity is 
demonstrated I should not be at liberty to 
carry into effect the suggestions made,. 
I have no doubt with the best inten- 
tions, by the hon. Member for Cork. 

Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby): The 
right hon. Gentleman began his speech 
on the subject of the misery of Donegal 
by a sneer at the cold rhetoric of the- 
hon. Member for Cork. I a a 
think that the unhappy poor of Don 
and the people of yao 9 and, I will 
say, the people of England, will prefer 
on this occasion the touching appeal of 
the hon. Member for Cork, sneered at 
by the Secretary for Ireland— 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I did not 
sneer at that part of his speech, nor at 
any part; but when I was accused of 
stating what is false I thought the 
repartee moderate. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: We are ac-- 
customed—the prisoners in Ireland are 
accustomed—to the moderate repartee: 
of the right hon. Gentleman. We now 
know what is meant by the moderate 
repartee of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land.. It means the placing of the 
Irish Members and Irish people under 
lock and key in prison, and knocking 
down the houses of the Irish tenants. 
I think the public will judge of the 
moderate repartee. I think the appeal 
of the hon. Member for Cork on behalf of 
these unhappy people will be preferred’ 
to the passionate invective of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland urged in defence 
of evictions. Listening to that speech,. 
and looking at it from end to end, I 
ask what is the policy of the Govern- 
ment with reference to this population 
of Donegal? What are they going to. 
do for it? What assistance are. they 
going to render to the population, 
which all admit is a most wretched and 
a@ most miserable reproach to. the 
Government? What is the policy of 
the Government? It is, in one word, a 
— of extermination. The Irish 

ecretary is going to destroy their hovels. . 
He has invented a new machine—a 
machine which he says is to be the 
instrument of the law. It is not the 
instrument of the law but of the police. 
The police have this defensive battering-- 
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ram, and the police are the servants of 
the Government. He says it makes no 
difference, and he objected, when I said 
that it made a difference, that the people 
are in a state of misery and wret-hed- 
ness. I am speaking in the presence of 
English Gentlemen opposite, many of 
whom are landlords. I ask them if 
they agree with the Irish Secretary on 
that point? Suppose there were an 
English village with a few wretched 
cottages where the people could hardly 
tolerate existence. Would it make no 
difference to them if the persons to be 
evicted were wretched cottiers or well- 
to-do farmers? In the one case I can 
imagine them saying—‘‘ Hereis a farmer 
who can pay his rent if he chooses, and 
against him I will invoke all the pro- 
cesses of the law.” But I know no 
English gentleman who would say to 
the wretched cottiers—‘*It makes no 
difference to, these poor creatures who 
are just on the point of starvation. It 
makes no difference to them, and, there- 
fore, I will have my battering ram and 
level their houses over their heads.” 
That is the doctrine of the Irish Secre- 
tary. It is nothing to him that the 
tenants are wretched and miserable. 
Eviction was made for them; that is his 
logic. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That has 
no resemblance to what I said. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: What is your 
argument ? You say that poverty has 
uothing to do with the evictions. I 
appeal against that doctrine. I appeal 
to the prone of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Poverty has everything to do 
with them, and that is why I uttered an 
exclamation of indignation when I heard 
the language which came from the lips 
of the Secretary for Ireland. To say 
that poverty is no element will, I am 
sure, shock the sentiment of every man. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in almost 
passionate terms, sneered at the notion 
that a plea of poverty should be a plea 
for mercy. The right hon. Gentleman 
says—‘‘These men do _ not pay 
their rents; I will level their houses.” 
That is his first moderate repartee. 
There has been harsh treatment enough 
of the people of ireland for generations 
before. But it was left to the ingenuity 
of the right hon. Gentleman to invent a 
new machine for getting rid of the 
prenianoe. of the congested districts. 

hat is the first policy of the Govern- 
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ment—to level the houses of the people- 
We have not yet had the full develop- 
mentofthe ram. Whatis the battering 
ram for? Is it meant to knock the 
people down ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: For the pro- 
tection of the police. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: For the pro- 
tection of the police! Is it intended to 
knock the people down and not the 
houses? I haye never before heard of 
a protective ram. That is a nice Irish 
bull for an English Secretary to invent. 
The right hon. Gentleman is, I believe, 
having an opportunity. of ascertaining 
what this protectiveram can do. It has 
been doing its work to-day, and we shall 
learn for what purpose. Eviction, then, 
is the first remedy the Government mean 
to apply, and the right hon. Gentleman 
stood up last night as the supporter of 
the evictions which are now going on in 
Donegal. That is the first part of the 
policy ef the Government. The hon. 
Member for Cork made an appeal which 
might have touched the heart even of 
the present Irish Secretary. He said 
that these people are in distress and 
misery. Well, the right hon. Gentle- 
man will not believe in their distress. 
He first of all says that the potato cro 
is deficient; but that is nothing; an 
he simply denies the distress. Of 
course, if there is no distress there is 
no need for assistance. I have before 
heard this Government making state- 
ments with reference to the rents of 
Ireland. I heard their statements in 
1886-7, when the hon. Member for Cork 
and his colleagues brought forward 
measures founded on their knowledge 
of the condition of Ireland. And what 
happened? The Government appointed 
a Commission to inquire into the ques- 
tion, and it turned out that the Irish 
Members were perfectly right, for that 
Commission endorsed the accuracy of 
their statements, and showed that the 
statements made from the Bench op- 
posite, on the faith of official representa- 
tions, were altogether untrue. And that 
was their own Commission. Therefore, 
when the right hon. Gentleman, who 
knows nothing about Ireland but what 
is told him by his subordinates, makes 
statements in the presence of Irish 
Members,.I prefer the statements of 
the Irish embers to his official 
information, and I will assume, there- 
fore, that there is distress in Donegal, 
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The Government are asked, ‘‘ Will you 
do anything to alleviate that distress ?”’ 
and the right hon. Gentleman says 
‘**No,” and that there are seed potatoes 
in the local markets. Now, the potato 
seed loan has been as weli repaid as 
any loan ever was paid in Ireland. Yet 
the right hon. Gentleman rejects all 
remedies and will give no assistance. 
Was I not right, then, in saying that 
the policy‘of the Government for Donegal 
is a policy of extermination? They have 
now been, as the hon. Member for Oork 
says, three years in office, and at the 
beginning of their administration the 
noble Lord the Member for Paddington 
(Lord R. Churchill) proclaimed that 
they were going to bring forward large 
measures for the purpose of dealing 
with land in Ireland, especially in the 
congested districts. They have been in 
office three years. They have dune 
nothing, proposed nothing. In the 

resence of this condition of things 
in Donegal, in the presence of 
the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Cork and the Irish Members, they say— 
‘“We have nothing to propose; we re- 
ject your proposals, and the remedy we 
are prepared to sustain is eviction, and 
nothing but eviction.” That is the 
policy of the Government in reference 
tu these miserable districts of Ireland, 
and I say that it is a policy of exter- 
mination and nothing else. As he is 
not now in the Chair, I may appeal to 
my right hor. Friend the Member for 
Bodmin (Mr. Courtney), who has written 
so many letters and accompanied them 
with so very little action. Let us know 
to-night what the right hon. Gentleman 
has to propose. He is one of the main 
supporters of a Government who have 
nothing to say and nothing to do for the 
people of Ireland. Is he for this nega- 
tive policy, for this single policy of ex- 
termination? Is that the policy of the 
Party with which he acts, and in refer- 
ence to which they give their support to 
the Government? After all we were 
told of what was going to be done, we 
see that nothing has heen done. When 
we come toa condition of things such 
as that which now exists in Donegal, 
your only remedy is the state of terror 
which you have created at Gweedore 
and the ram which you have tent down 
to Letterkenny. Your policy is the 


policy of evicting an oppressed and dis- | 


tressed people by the most cruel means, 
Str W. Harcourt 
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and that is the only remedy which the 
Secretary for Ireland suggests. 

*Taz CHANCELLOR ortue EXOHE.- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The House can see 
the colour which the right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down gives to the 
speeches which have been made on this 
side of the House. Of all the many 
misrepresentations — unintentional, of 
course— which are made of the utterances 
of the Chief Secretary, I do not think 
there has ever been so glaring a one as 
that contained in the speech to which 
we have just listened. The right hon. 
Gentleman has said that the policy of 
the Government is a policy of extermi- 
nation, and that this is the only policy 
of the Government. The right hon. 
Gentleman took good care not to ex- 
amine the arguments of my right hon. 
Friend. but he spoke of the tone in 
which the Chief Secretary spoke, and, 
as usual, he said “the country will 
judge.” But the country, unfortunately, 
cannot sit in that Gallery. They can 
read what is said,- but they cannot see 
the contrast of tone between my right 
hon. Friend and the right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down. Hon. 
Members below the Gangway cannot for 
a moment say that my right hon. Friend 
did not speak with feeling on this ques- 
tion. [‘‘No!’’] Even at the risk of that 
misrepresentation which he knew he 


would receive, my right hon. Friend 
preferred that misrepresentation to 
doing that which he describes 


as being so easy, and to relieving him- 
self of the calumnies made upon the 
attitude which he adopts. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, with his 
great debating ability, fixed upon the 
one point in the earlier part of my right 
hon. Friend’s speech in which he 
justified the measures which are being 
taken. The right hon. Gentleman 
appealed to English gentlemen, and 
asked how they would act in such cir- 
cumstances. No person who listened to 
him would believe that there exists in 
Donegal at this moment a Plan of 
Campaign, which was designed to 
disturb—and has resulted in disturbing 
—the whole relations between landlord 
and tenant, which has upset all the 
relations which did exist previously, and 
which has substituted a state of warfare 
for which hon. Gentlemen who sit below 
the Gangway are mainly responsible. I 
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‘believe the majority of the tenants have 
paid their rents, or a portion of them, to 
the trustees of the Plan of Campaign. I 
should like to know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman was .aware of that? 
He spoke of the tenants as being so poor 
as not to be able to get a shilling to pay 
their rent. Now, the rent has been paid 
by the tenants ; but in order to carry out 
the general design, individual tenants 
are sacrificed over and over again. If 
there is a policy of extermination, as the 
right hon. Gentleman calls it, it results 
from the war initiated by hon. Members 
below the Gangway. The evictions are 
taking place not because the tenants 
cannot pay, but because they have paid 
into other hands than those of the land- 
lords, who are holding the rent against 
the landlords. That is a very different 
situation from that which has been 
depicted by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. Then the right hon. Gen- 
tleman asks—‘‘ What is this batter- 
ing ram designed for?” and ignores 
the strong argument of my right 
hon. Friend, who showed that, if these 
houses are to be entered at all, itis 
far more humane and more likely 
to save life and limb to use a ram to 
smash a door than to pour boiling water 
on the police. The right hon, Gentle- 
man prefers that a policeman’s head 
should be battered rather than that a 
door should be smashed in by a batter- 
ing ram. Hon. Members below the 
Gangway have no pity whatever for the 
police, whom they call the instruments 
of the Government. Their heads may 
be broken as much as they like. Indeed, 
they hold that the heads of the police 
ought to be broken. [‘‘No!”] Then 
why encourage the people to barricade 
their houses and resent the officers of 
the law? If the police organize what 
is properly called a defensive arm as a 
means of defence against outrageous 
proceedings undertaken under the 
auspices of hon. Gentlemen, the country 
will judge whether it is a more humane 
and civilized course, when a houseis to be 
entered, to batter in a door than to allow 
a limited number of police to be battered 
by persons in the house in defiance of 
the law. I ask whether my right hon. 
Friend has not shown conclusively that, 
if the Government do not think that 
hasty steps ought to be taken in order 
to supply doles and charity to the 
people of Donegal, it is because 
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it would be very demoralizing to 
enter upon such a course, and 
would only aggravate their condition. 
Hon. Members below the Gangway may 
think honestly that it is a wise plan 
continually to give relief out of the 
Exchequer, but it is not, and cannot be, 
the opinion of right hon. Gentlemen 
who sit on the Front Bench opposite. 
Right hon. Gentlemen opposite may 
agree with hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway that there are exceptional 
cases in which such relief may be given 
and would be given by any Government. 
But the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian and his friends know that 
there is no more dangerous proceeding 
than from time to time to assist by ex- 
traordinary charity. The distress has been 
wetched by the Covesliness with great 
anxiety, and will continue to be watched, 
and if it be necessary to afford relief cer- 
tainly it will be our duty to do so, but we 
do not see any hope of applying such a 
system of charity as has been suggested. 
T rose mainly to protest against the tone 
adopted by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby (Sir W. Har- 
court), who accused my right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
of callousness to the sufferings of the 
population, which excite the sympathy 
of this side of the House quite as much 
as it does of the other side. We cannot, 
however, shut our eyes to the fact that 
these poor people are being made the 
catspaw of the political aspirations of 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
opposite, and that those relations be- 
tween landord and tenant which in this 
country would come to the relief of 
distress, hon. Members have done their 
best to destroy. 

Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) : 
I do not rise for the purpose of making 
observations on the tone of the debate, 
although I cannot help remarking that 
we are constantly hearing a great deal 
from occupants of the Treasury Bench 
about the tone adopted by, and the 
vile intentions and wicked practices of 
Members below the gangway. The 
whole of the Irish mischief is con- 
stantly attributed to them, and the ab- 
surd statement is repeated so fre- 
quently thatI really believe that those 
who make it are at last beginning to 
believe it. Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to inform the House that the evidence 
of my own eyes is in direct and blank 
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contradiction to what has been said 
by speakers on the Treasury Bench. 
I understand the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. A. J. Balfour) and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen) to say that the battering ram 
was used for the purpose of smashing 
the door and making an entrance. 
Now, Sir, the importance of this batter- 
ing ram performance is that it marks an 
entirely new phase in principle as well 
as in action. What the police used to 
do was to stand on one side while a 
small army of emergency men did the 
work. But now the Government are 
supplying a machine by which the right 
hon. Gentlemen say entrance is to be 
made. It is no longer the engine of 
the landlord, but of the Government, 
and I congratulate the Government on 
the fact that after three years of their 
rule the peasants of Donegal are at 
this moment arrayed against them, ac- 
cording to their own account, in a state 
of civil war. I leave the world to judge 
of the success which has attended and 
the propriety which has actuated their 
movements. I wish to point out that 
the battering ram is used for the pur- 
pose, not of effecting an entrance, but of 
destroying the houses built by the ten- 
ants. When the right hon. Gentlenian 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer drew 
&@ comparison between the English 
agricultural labourer and the Irish 
tenant he knew, or ought to have 
known, that it was illusory. You can 
not draw a parallel between the houses 
built by the tenant with his own money 
and his own hands and the houses 
built and paid for by the landlord. 
What is the result? The landlords in 
this country do not knock down the 
tenants’ houses; they are their own. 
But in Ireland the battering ram is 
applied to one part of the house, and 
when a great gap has been made itis 
moved to another part, where it is used 
in the same way, and so on, until there 
is one wide gaping ruin and the roof 
must come down. I have seen this done, 
and it is done because it is the house 
not of the landlord, but of the tenant, 
because if you bring down the house 
you destroy the nest and make the birds 
fly ; because you are determined to carry 
out completely what is rightly called by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby (Sir W. Harcourt) the policy 


Mr. Waddy 
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of extermination. If there is any doubt 
about it, you may go and see for your- 
selves. , if you will, and look to-da: 
at the house of Matthew M‘Grath. 
have seen it with these eyes. The whole 
wall is battered down, and the roof is. 
drooping down to the ground, because 
there is nothing tosupport it. Go, also, 
and see a house at Kilrush, and also the 
house of Thomas Birmingham. That. 
which moves the indignation of the 
people in Ireland, and ought to move 
the indignation of the people in England 
—and would do so if they knew the 
truth—is that this engine has been in- 
vented, not for the purpose of carrying 
out the law, but for the purpose of de- 
stroying the houses and rendering per- 
manently homeless the people who lived 
in them. Butthere is another matter as 
to which I must join issue with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary, 
The right hon. Gentleman has given no 
answer to the question of the hon. 
Member for Shoreditch (Mr. J. Stuart). 
When the Government has received 
confidential information, it has a perfect 
right to say that it believes it is for the 
best interests of the public that the in- 
formation should be regarded as privi- 
leged. But that is not the point now. 
The question is whether certain informa- 
tion has been collected and then male 
use of. Has the Government hand 
over this information to the solicitor for 
the Zimes? It is suggested that the 
Government has sent out a circular not. 
giving information, but asking certain 
questions, and they can do no harm in 
telling the House whether they have 
done so. Is it true that they have once 
more made themselves parties as far 
as they dare, to that of which they, 
in common with the whole world, 
are now thoroughly ashamed? Is it 
true that they have been assisting in a 
transaction which the whole civilized 
world looks upon at the present moment 
with nothing less thanodium? If they 
have been giving information to the 
Times, will they, at all events, purge 
themselves of their partizanship by giving, 
it also to the other side? That is a 
question to which the House has a right 
to an answer. 

*Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): I rose at an earlier period in the; 
evening with the object of putting a few. 
| aeery to the Government on a totally; 

ifferent matter, but I find it impossible 
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to hear the attacks which are being 
made on the Government, and which are 
constantly made on landlords in Ireland, 
and to abstain from replying to some of 
them. The last speaker referred to trans- 
actions in connection with the appoint- 
ment of the Royal Commission now in- 
quiring into the oy made against 
hon. Members of this House as things of 
which the whole world is ashamed. I 
take leave to tell the hon. Member that 
he is totally and absolutely mistaken. 
Speaking for other Members as well as 
myself, I have to say that we have 
nothing to retract, and that if the same 
transactions were to happen again we 
should take the same course. Since 
the appointment of the Commission 
there was not a single occasion on which 
I ever said a word in public upon the 
uestions which the Commission is now 
investigating, and I regard the debates 
which we have had upon it as indecent 
and irregular in the highest degree. 
In reply, however, to a distinct chal- 
lenge by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Attorney Genoral for the late Govern- 
ment, I did upon one occasion, before 
the Commission was appointed, state 
the views which I held, and which I 
know are shared by the great majority 
of hon. Gentlemen sitting on this side 
of the House at the time. I said then, 
that ‘‘we desired to judge no man,” 
and I stated in the House that the 
feeling on my own side was that 
we were bound to assume that all 
our brother Members were absolutely 
innocent of the charges until they were 
proved to be guilty. I repeated that 
statement twice over, and, in face of the 
attitude we thus took at that time, it is 
monstrous that charges and recrimina- 
tions should be made against us for 
which there never was a shadow of 
foundation. There is, I wish also to say, 
no monopoly whatever of sympathy for 
the poor distressed people in the con- 
gested districts of Ireland on the other 
side of the House, as is constantly 
assumed by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby (Sir W. Harcourt) asked the 
Government what they were going to do 
for the congested districts. ell, Lask, 
did the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) do ? 
He was practically in power for 15 
years, when all these things were going 
on in exactly the same position as now, 
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except that at that time the difficulties- 
of the Government were not increased by 
the operation of the Plan of Campaign. 
Over and over again public attention 
was called to the state of the congested 
districts in Ireland, and yet all through 
those years, when the right hon. Gentle- 
man could do almost anything he liked, 
I am unable to recall to mind that the- 
right hon. Gentleman and his friends 
and associates ever took any effectual 
measures for the relief of the congested 
districts. Under these circumstances,. 
whoever else it may lie with it does not 
lie with any right hon. Gentleman on 
the Front Opposition Bench to taunt the 
Government with neglect of their duties - 
in this respect. hen the action of 
English landlords is referred to, I wish 
to point out again, in justice to Irish 
landlords, that their ition is wholly 
different from that of landlords in Eng- 
land. Parliament has created the dis- 
tinction by the legislation of 1881 and 
prerione years, and it cannot too often 
e repeated that at that time the Go- 
vernment of the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian not only deprived the land- 
lord of his power of control over his 
estates, but at the same time absolved 
him from his duties, and placed him in 
the position of a mere rent-charger and 
nothing else. ‘The right hon. Gentle-- 
man (Sir W. Harcourt) ought to 
look nearer home, to evictions with 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Glad- 
stone) is not altogether unconnected. 
[‘‘Oh!”] I fully believe that in cir-- 
cumstance such as those which are said 
to exist in the west of Ireland, English 
landlords would be very slow, as a 
general rule, to evict. What the circum-- 
stances connected with the Hawarden 
estate may be I am not in a position to 
state, nor would I impute to those 
connected with that estate conduct which 
which would reflect anything but 
credit on landlords in any part of 
the world. But the fact remains that 
evictions took place on the Hawarden 
estate because the tenants were poor 
and unable to pay their rents, and I say 
that the tenants on the Hawarden 
estate were in precisely the same posi- 
tion in that respect as the tenants about 
whom all this discussion is taking place. 
Therefore, when the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby appeals to 
English landlords in this House and. 
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asks what course they would take under 
‘the circumstances referred to, he ought 
‘to apply to a right hon. Gentleman from 
whom he might receive the latest and 
most perfect intelligence, the Member 
for Mid Lothian. [“Oh!”] I do not 
think that I have said anything which 
can justly be called either offensive or 
“imaccurate in any particular. If so, 
I should be only too ready to with- 
draw it. It was certainly not my 
intention to be offensive, and I do not 
think that in anything I have said I 
have transgressed Parliamentary prac- 
tice and manners in every respect. [An 
_ tronical cheer from Mr. Gladstone.| IT am 

‘very glad to hear it. I remember it 
-was said by the Member for East Mayo, 
‘in one of our debates not long ago, that 
such agitation as is occurring in Trelis 
would beimpossible here. That is true 
at present no doubt, because the same 
means are not taken in England to create 
agitation as are pursued in Ireland. But 
I maintain that if the same means were 
taken, there would be no great difficulty 
in getting up agitation against landlords 
upon the estates either of the right 
hon. Gentleman or any one else. 
That is why these attacks on Irish 
landlords are unjust and ungenerous 
in the highest degree. When the 
hon. Member for the Brigg Division 
of Lincolnshire (Mr. Waddy) spoke 
of the battering ram being used 
because the houses are not the land- 
lords’ property he was incorrect in his 
statement, because, when the stage for 
-eviction has been reached, the House, 
as I understand the law, is the property 
of the landlord. Whether the law is 
right or wrong I am not arguing, but 
that is a conclusive answer to the state- 
tment of the hon. Gentleman. Turning, 
"however, to more prosaic matter, my 
right hon. Friend, the Leader of the 
House (Mr. W. H. Smith) the other 
day stated that the Government prv- 
eae to ask the Royal Agricultural 
“Society to appoint sume person or per- 
sons to proceed to Holland in order to 
inquire and ascertain whether, under 
all the circumstances, it was safe to 
“import animals into the interior of 
‘this country from the Netherlands 
at the present time without being 
subject to slaughter or quarantine. 
Well, Sir, I have only to ask the right 
‘thon. Gentleman whether he can give us 
any further information on this point— 


Mr. Chaplin | 
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that is to say, whether the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society have agreed ee 
somebody, and, if so, who has been 
appointed. I also desire to know whether 
we are right in understanding that until 
the inquiry has been made, and the 
report , been received, the Order in 
Council will not be allowed to come into 
operation. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man can give me an assurance on that 

oint it will be a matter of great satis- 
faction to the agricultural community 
throughout the country. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, West): I 
will not trouble the House by referring 
to what the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down describes as ‘‘ prosaic,” 
but I will allude to the earlier part of 
his speech, which I suppose he would 
describe as ‘‘ poetic.” The right hon. 
Gentleman has proved on this occa- 
sion that, as usual, he is much more 
courageous than discreet; for, as a 
Gentleman of considerable experience 
and undoubted maturity, he possesses 
a considerable share of the rashness of 
youth. I think the right hon. Gentleman 
would have done better had he avoided 
the topic of the Special Commission, 
because, so far as it has proceeded, the 
Commission has unearthed, to the’ con- 
demnation of the world, the foulest plot 
that was ever directed against the 
character of public men, or the hopes of 
anation. It is idle for the right hon. 
Gentleman to say that he is satisfied 
with the result of the Commission. 

*Mr. CHAPLIN : I did not say so. 

Mr. SEXTON: Then the right hon. 
Gentleman is not satisfied with the result 
of the Commission ? 

*Mr. CHAPLIN: I beg to explain. 
I carefully abstained from expressing 
any opinion as to the proceedings before 
the Commission, because, as I said, I 
regarded the debates that had taken 
place with regard to it as indecent and 
irregular. 

Mr. SEXTON: Then, in that case, 
the right hon. Gentleman is in the con- 
spicuous, but undesirable, position of 
Satan reproving sin; for he takes 
advantage of a speech which has been 
delivered to the House on the subject 
for the purpose of making an elaborate 
retort. The fact is that the forged letters 
have been the very bread of life to the 
Tory party for the past two years, and 
they had flourished those letters upon 
every hustings in England, and there 
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are many hon. Gentlemen on the oppo- 
site benches who may be said to have 
been returned here with the writ in one 
hand and the forged letters in the other. 
The right hon. Gentleman has had the 
courage and audacity to ask the Liberal 
Party what they have done for Ireland, 
and, at the same time, he gave the 
House an idea of the code of ethics 
which govern his own mind when he 
said that a house which a tenant has 
raised up by his own capital and labour 
becomes the property of the landlord 
upon his eviction. It would be more 
just to say that if the right hon. 
Gentleman had run a horse in a race 
and had lost, that that horse became 
ree of the winner. 

*Mr. CHAPLIN: Allow me to explain. 
I cannot believe that the right hon. 
Gentleman is intentionally misrepre- 
senting me. What I said was that the 
law, whether it be right or wrong—on 
which I did not express any opinion— 
makes the house, under those cireum- 
stances, the property of the landlord. 

Mr. SEXTON: Yes, the law which 
the right hon. Gentleman himself helped 
to make; the law for the iniquity of 
which himself and his Party are 
responsible, and every step to remed 
which has been persistently and obsti- 
nately impeded by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and his friends. I ask, how 
dare the right hon. Gentleman ask the 
Liberal Party what they have done for 
Ireland ? oes he think that the 
memory.of the past is obliterated and 
blotted out? Does he think that we 
know nothing of what has happened in 
Ireland since 1870? I know very well 
that perception is not a prominent 

uality in the mind of the right hon. 

entleman; but there seems to be no 
limit to his irresponsible and irrational 
daring. He asks the Liberal Party, 
forsooth, what they have done for Ire- 
land. Why, Sir, I wonder how it is 
possible for the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
Gladstone) to listen to this in mere 
silent indignation. If the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian has failed to remedy the 
agrarian situation in Ireland so as to 
meet such crises as this, it is due to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sleaford and his associates on those 
benches, and his confederates in the 
House of Lords. Does the right hon. 
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Gentleman forget all that has been done 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian ? Does he forget that 
the right hon. Gentleman introduced a 
Bill for the purpose of giving compen- 
sation for disturbance? Well, what 
happened to that Bill, which would have 
met the case of many of the tenants 
whose position called for such a remedy ? 
That Bill passed this House in the face 
of the vehement and persistent obstruc- 
tion of the right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site; but when the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian, by an 
effort for which the Irish people will 
ever be grateful, passed that measure 
for the relief of the small tenants 
through this House, it was defeated by 
the associates of the right. hon Gentle- 
man the Member for Sleaford in the- 
House of Lords.’ The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian. 
passed a Bill which saved the homes of 
tens of thousands of poor tenants on 
whose behalf we plead to-day. He passed 
the Act of 1870 and the Act of 1881; 
and if those two Acts have not been 
—and they have not been—a complete 
and genuine protection for the tenants 
of Ireland, the defect is due, not to any 
fault on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
but to the persistent efforts of the 
Member for Sleaford and his friends to 
mutilate those measures, and render 
them less useful for the purposes they 
were intended to subserve. Within the 
limits of Parliamentary experience, it is 
impossible to cite an example of more 
measureless audacity than that displayed 
by the right hon. Gentleman to-night in 
daring to rise up in this House, and 

question the Liberal Party as to their 
efforts on behalf of the Irish tenants. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has on this, as 
on many former occasions, constituted 
himself the Censor of Debate, for 
which position no man in this House is 
by temper and disposition worse fitted ; 
for he invariably succeeds in lowering 
the tone of the Debate. But there is 
one sentence of the right hon. Gentle- 
man with which I agree. He said “‘ the 
country will judge.” Yes, Sir, the 
country will judge, and the country is 
waiting for the chance of judging. We 
are willing to challenge you at this 
moment to proceed to a General Elec- — 
tion. I should like to hear the hon, 
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‘Gentleman who sneers at this say what 
was his majority at the last election. 
We, on this side of the House, call on 
you to go to a General Election. Who 
is it that fears the judgment of the 
country? It is the Government who 
are afraid to face the verdict of the 
country. It has been said that this 
Parliament will continue until 1893, and 
that nothing will induce the Party in 
power to appeal to the country, unless 
it be a hostile vote of the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer can argue pleasantly— 
such are his disposition and nature— 
over the woes of others; but, in this 
case, he is speaking of what he does 
not understand. He has _ referred 
to the Plan of Campaign in Donegal. 
Does the right hon. Gentleman know 
what has been the action of the Plan of 
Campaign? Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man deny that on 57 estates in Ireland 
the Plan of Campaign has resulted iu 
settlements under which the landlords 
have conceded the demands of the 
tenants? The moneys are lodged in a 
Trust Fund, and the moment that the 
landlord is willing to agree to the settle- 
ment, every penny of themoney lodged in 
the Plan of Campaign will be ready and 
at his disposal. Is it not disgraceful, 
is it not Pig that Irish Members, 
acquainted with the affairs of their 
country, should have to listen to such a 
speech as that of the Chancellor of the 

xchequer, inspired by contempt for the 
Irish Members and for the sufferings of 
their race, and marked at every point by 
the most absurd ignorance of the state 
of affairs in Ireland? What does the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer know 
about these poor people in Donegal ? 
Irish Members around me will confirm 
me when I say that this district was 
naturally rock, mountain, and marsh; 
the Ordinance survey and valuation of 
Treland will confirm me; it was not 
worth sixpence an acre; it was not 
worth a penny until these poor squatters 
camejupon it. The value of the land is 
due to them. They carried soil upon 
‘their back from the valley and they 
brought seaweed from the strand to im- 
prove the land; and when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer gr elo- 

vo a eg the Irish landlords, does he 
think ¢ we are ignorant of how these 
men have laboured to make the soil, and 
mot only they but their fathers before 
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them? The experience of the Donegal 


district may be described in this way— 
that land, naturally worth nothing, was 
made worth something by the penal 
servitude of the tenants. They made 
it worth something while the landlord, 
if I might borrow a phrase from the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, critically 
watched from his chateau, or his club in 
London, until he saw the soil spread 
up the mountain side and over the rock, 
and then he raised the rent from 6d. to 
1s., from 1s. to 5s., and even 10s. an 
acre. And after this revolting plunder, 
sanctified, I suppose, by law, carried on 
for years, and, in some cases, genera- 
tions, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stands up 
at the Table and tells us that the rent 
in this case is an insignificant considera- 
tion. Little he knows how these people 
live, and how little they can live 
upon. Little he knows that the father 
leaves for the harvest in England, 
and that the whole family live meagrely 
that he may be able to use his 
wages thus earned to satisfy the 
landlord. I know of a family who 
depend for sustenance upon the enter- 
prise of a poor girl, the daughter of the 
house, who, after buying thread, makes 
a pair of socks, and then, with bare 
feet, travels along the road to sell these 
socks for twopence. That is the way 
they live, and yet the rent of a shilling 
a-week is described by the right hon. 
Gentleman as insignificant. Why, these 
poor ‘people live, many of theni, on a 
shilling a-week. Had they lived under 
an* equitable rent for 10 years, they 
would have been able to have put by 
the difference between that and the 
rack-rent, and would not ‘to-day have 
been compelled to live on Indian meal. 
They would have been able to have 
satisfied the primitive wants belongi 
to a way of life undiscoverable by a 
gentleman with £18,000 a-year of 
private income and £4,000 a-year of 
salary. Now, Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Balfour) has said 
that he would critically watch the 
case. I think it is a revolting hrase, 
but I think it is one whieh v 
well tests his method of - 
ing Ireland. Does he know that 
ing time has come; does he know 
that the fate of these people must be 
settled in a fortnight ora month? The 
right hon: Gentleman will stand criti- 
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tally by, he will analyze their suffer- 
ings, he will watch them in the ex- 
tréntity df their despair and of their 
fiunger, and by the time his critical 
mind has come to a conclusion he will 
find‘that their homes have been levelled 
by his spiked battering ram—15ft. long, 
bought with Imperial money, hung 
upon chains, and surrounded by armour, 
made'to ram horizontally in defence. 
And when their homes have been 
Hevelled by the battering ram, these 
people will be turned out to starve by 
6. roadside, or drift into the work- 
housp. That will be the result of the criti- 
¢al examination of the Minister. What 
information can he give us? What 
Reports has he received? If he has got 
any Report, will he lay it on the Table 
of the House? We know the facts of 
the situation. People have been eating 
meal since last September, and the 
potato crop at that time was a quarter of 
the average crop. Does he consider what 
that means? The credit of the tenant 
is gone. The encouragement given by 
the right hon. Gentleman to thelandlords 
to proceed to evictions has destroyed the 
credit of the tenants. They are eating 
seed potatoes in many instances. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Cork has 
asked the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he will provide some seed 
potatoes for this season. He has replied 
that he will give the matter his critical 
observation. Seed potatoes in Donegal 
are 6d. a stone—which is famine price— 
or more than 100 per cent in excess of 
the market price, 23d. It means that 
seed potatoes are not in the market at 
all, that they have been eaten, and that 
the people have absolutely no seed 
potatoes. I ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to give us some assurance 
upon this subject before the debate con- 
cludes. Unless the people are provided 
with the means to their ground, 
undoubtedly there will be death from 
famine, and there will be a state of 
affairs which will cast disgrace upon the 
British Government, and on which the 
tight hon. Gentleman, if he has an 
human feeling, could not look upon wi 
picgarm eg § There is a gulf between 
the right hon. Gentleman and the late 
orster. Mr. Forster, when he 
po ge 8 policy which was considered 
eruel, felt himself under the necessity 
of pursuing it, but I think Mr. Forster 
pursued that policy reluctantly, and I 
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have no doubt he never ceased to be a 
man of humane instinct. The right hon, 
gentleman on the other hand is a cold 
and deliberate inciter to cruelty, 
Another thing I will say of Mr. Forster, 
that when you asked him a plain 
uestion he gave you a straight answer. 
The right hon. Gentleman thinks that 
other Chief Secretaries have been worse 
treated than he. I do not think we 
could have another Chief Secretary 
whose character would display so revolt- 
ing a combination. I call it a most 
revolting combination of human cha- 
racter to find the minimum of frankness 
associated with the maximum of cruelty. 
I should like for a moment to test the 
uestion of frankness. The right hon. 
entleman was asked to-day with 
reference to the issue of a secret circular, 
about a month after the meeti 
of the Special Commission. The ‘Chiat 
Secretary has two ways of dealing with 
Trish affairs—either he point blank 
refuses to answer, or he gives an answer 
which is worse than misleading. 
He boldly refused to answer to-day the 
allegation about the circular. Now, I 
have the text of it before me. This cir- 
cular was issued last November, when 
the Commission Court sat. It is headed 
“Very Secret; Agrarian Crime.” It 
is unfortunate for the British Govern. 
ment in Ireland that under the present 
system, even that which is very secret 
immediately becomes public. This eir- 
cular is not simply ‘‘ private ” or ‘‘ con- 
fidential,”’ it is very secret, and has con- 
sequently come into our hands. It is 
from Dublin Castle to the police— 

“Very secret! ian crime! Please let 
me have as soon -oge can the particulars 
asked for on the sepen margin regarding all 

ers convi of agrarian crime since 
September, 1879. Of course ‘ Leaguers’ include 
members of the Land League as well as of the 
National: ie. Be very discreet in collecti 
this information. From the local knowledge 
the police no difficulty is apprehended in the 
‘ormance of this duty. (a) Where tried and 
offence: (b) names of persons, addresses, and 
witnesses generally, and what each can prove ; 
(c) names and present addresses of persons who 
cam produce records of each conviction as 
entered; (d) remarks, showing nature of evi- 
dence given, and any point of interest showing 
connection between e and offences.” 
That is the circular issued by the Go- 
vernment, which declared its determina- 
tion to stand impartially between the 
parties, Would any honest man—I will 
not say Chief Secretary—desire to bring 
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into Court a case which he was not pre- 
pared to submit to the test of cross- 
examination? Hew were we to be 
prepared with the material for cross- 
examination when we were unaware 
that this circular had been issued? 
Although the right hon. Gentleman 
refused to answer, we know that 
his refusal was simply an admis- 
sion of the existence of the circular. 
We can all appreciate the advantage it 
would have been to the Chief Secretary 
if he could have said, ‘‘ No such cir- 
cular has been issued.” Why, he would 
have bounded to the Table if he could 
have made such a declaration. He 
could not do so; two things restrained 
him—a desire to keep within the lires 
of truth, and the second, a more bind- 
ing, restraining influence, I imagine, 
was the knowledge that we had a copy 
of the circular in our hands. Now, I 
say, quoting the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, ‘‘ the country will judge.” A 
Special Commission was given to us to 
enable us to clear our character. The 
Government were most anxious that we 
should clear our character. They loved 
us more than brothers; they desired 
that we should prove ourselves worthy 
of retaining our places in this Imperial 
Assembly, and, prompted by that desire, 
they directed the police to set about col- 
lecting not merely evidence, but rumour. 
Why, we had the result offered to the 
three Judges who form the Special 
Commission in the very form of this 
special circular. A District Inspector 
had a Return in the form of this cir- 
cular ; but the Judges refused to receive 
it, and the Court was plunged into in- 
extinguishable laughter when the Dis- 
trict Inspector was found to have 
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included in his Return of reasons why 
Irish Members should be expelled from | 
this House—perhaps for disfranchising | 
Ireland—that in one case a a | | 
Leaguer was alleged to be reasonably 
suspected of having been guilty of 
“furious driving.” Yes; the country 
will judge as to this Circular, and as to 
the methods adopted by the Irish Go- 
vernment to assist us in the endeavour 
to clear our character in this inquiry, 
and as to the sincerity and frankness of 
the Chief Secretary. It is too late for the 
right hon. Gentleman to pretend that we 
never made proposals for an alteration of 
the condition of things in Donegal. The 





poor tenants of the district stand on a 
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special footing and must be dealt with 
in a special manner, and if we were re-. 
sponsible do not doubt but we should 
deal with the case promptly. We have 
made many proposals, in the form of 
compensation for disturbance, for deal- 
ing with arrears and on the direction of 
migration. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian kindly 
and compassionably assented to our 
proposal in the Bill of 1882, and those 
proposals have been effectual in savin 
these poor people in their homes. If 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
who are so ready to deride the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian, if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Sleaford (Mr. Chaplin) and others, 
had urged upon their Government the. 
concession in the legislation of 1887, 
of our demand for providing for 
arrears, and a provision similar to that 
which the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian agreed to in 1882, the distress 
we lament and deplore to-day in Donegal 
would not havearisen. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Cork proposed a system 
of migration. The Chief Secre says 
it is easy to get land. My hon. Friend 
when defeated in his efforts to embark 
upon legislation attempted by other 
means to effect his object and carry out 
migration for the relief of the crowded 
districts, but he was boycotted by the 
landlords ; he could not get land at less 
than 25 years’ purchase. If he could 
have got it at 20 years’ purchase, if he 
could have obtained it on any terms 
that would not have meant a material 
loss, he would have bought it, and the 
uestion would have been disposed of. 
e Chief Secretary, who has done 
nothing to assist in a solution of the 
difficulty, says you can get land cheap, 
and I tell him you cannot. There is 
this special feature attached to these 
Donegal holdings that whatever value 
they have belongs to the tenants, and the 
landlord has no right to rent for such. 
The tenants cannot pay rent from the 
— of the land, they come over to 
ngland every year, they labour in the 
harvest fields here, they carry home 
the bulk of the wages they thus earn,. 
and out of this they pay the landlord’s 
rent. When the Chief Secretary and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer — 
of the English labourer and his allot- 
ment, they simply display their ignor- 
ance, for there is no analogy in the cases. 
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Is it the case that an English labourer 
builds his own house and gives his 
allotment whatever value it has? A 
comparison in cases fundamentally dis- 
tinct is fallacious, and tends only to 
mislead. Does the House know what 
occurred in Donegal yesterday? ‘There 
were seven evictions carried out, the 
battering ram standing by in a position 
of self-defence, and in these seven 
houses there was not found one potato 
or other food. I challenge nentendiition 
to my statement. In one house broken 
into was a woman with a babe on her 
breast; her husband was absent. The 
first emergency man who entered after 
the door was burst, without warrant, 
gave the woman a violent push. The 
poor woman holding her babe with one 
arm stooped to seize a stool, and another 
emergency man gave her a blow on the 
face with his clenched fist, blood spurt- 
ing out from the force of the blow. 
Here was a poor woman, her husband 
being absent, trying to defend her house 
against the brutal wretches who were 
executing a brutal law. She had not in 
the house a single potato or item of 
food whatever. ith the aid 
of the battering ram the pro- 
ceedings were carried out in pur- 
suance of what has at other times 
been described as a policy of concilia- 
tion. I press for a reply before this 
debate closes. Will nothing be done 
by special grant of out-door relief, by 
provision of seed for the tilling of the 
arms for the present year, to save these 
people from starvation? What is the 
use of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site standing upon the abstract letter of 
the law? What has been done has 
been a direct incitement to landlords to 
evict. The Government have incited 
the landlord not to come to a settlement 
with his tenants, for they have taken 
away from the tenants their guardian, 


their benefactor, their protector, their 


banker—Father M‘Fadden. The right 
hon. Gentleman will not discuss the 
arrest of Father M‘Fadden. Does he 


forget the case in which, the Attorney- 


General having declined to proceed 
against a policeman who was accused 
on the finding of a coroner’s jury of 
having killed a man at Middleton, the 
Ohief Baron called attention to the 
failure of justice, and in the interests 
of justice the Attorney General was 
compelled to proceed before a magis- 
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trate? It is a question, in the case of 
Father M‘Fadden, of the exercise of the 
functions of the Attorney General. What 
is he about todo? We have a right to 
know. The materials have been for 
many days before him; is he going to 
institute a prosecution or not? The 
imprisonment of Father M‘Fadden 
means that the case of the other per- 
sons is prejudiced by the closing of the 
mouth of their principal witness. It 
means that the accused can make no 
adequate arrangements for their de- 
fence. It means there is no one to look 
after these poor starving women and 
children, no one to assist the tenants by 
endeavouring to promote a settlement 
with the a Se should he be willing 
to come to terms. By your method of 
arresting Father M‘Fadden you have 
done more than, in my memory, has 
ever been done by any Government to 
plunge the district into confusion and 
despair, to bring about breach of the 
law and peril to life and property. The 
police were planted about the church 
from an early hour. The warrant for 
arrest had been held for several 
days and no attempt was made 
to execute it—it was held over 
while Father M‘Fadden went about the 
parish on his parochial duties. Why, 
if, as the Chief Secretary says, you are 
anxious that arrests should be made in 
a manner and at a time when they are 
likely to cause the least disturbance, 
did the police wait until the people 
were assembled on a Sunday morning ? 
The police were there 100 strong from 
7 in the morning, why did they not 
effect the arrest at an early’ hour? 
They waited until he passed into church 
and until Divine Service was over. 
Perhaps the House is not aware that on 
that day Father M‘Fadden, with the 
near prospect of his own arrest, 
addressed the people from the steps of 
the altar with as powerful an sim 
in the interest of peace and on the 
duties of self-denial, forbearance, and 
Christian church. Divine Service be- 
ing over, Father M‘Fadden walked 
out, wearing his soutane and biretta, 
and carrying his breviary in his hand. 
Outside the door the people were col- 
lected, and the authorities could not have 
chosen a psychological moment more 
likely to provoke a riot. Inspector 
Martin, whose tragic death no man can 
| deplore more deeply than my colleagues 
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and myself—he was known to be a man 
of excitable disposition and should never 
have been sent on such an errand— 
came to the priest and seized him by 
the arm at the same moment drawin 
his sword, saying, ‘‘ Come along with 
me.” With the force used the priest’s 
ent was torn, and as the sword 
ashed an excitable girl in the crowd 
cried out that the Inspector had struck 
the priest with his sword. Father 
M‘Fadden asked for the authority for 
his arrest, and the warrant was produced. 
From that moment—and the evidence of 
the police is unanimous on this—Father 
M‘Fadden did as he was desired, and 
went in the direction of his house, went 
on so fast indeed that he stumbled by 
the way. Father M‘Fadden, as well as 
the officer, was struck in the burst of 
irrepressible uncontroilable fury which 
seized the people when, as they thought, 
they witnessed an attack upon their 
best friend and protector, whom they 
loved and almost worshipped. They 
rushed forward with the tragic result we 
all deplore. Father M‘Fadden called 
out in English and Irish to the people 
to preserve peace and return to their 
homes. We have it from Father 
M‘Fadden himself that in the course of 
his 10 years’ administration of the 
parish he had never before in many 
crises found the people escape from his 
control, and the only occasion on which 
they failed to respond to his appeal was 
when he was powerless, because the 
people saw him made the victim of out- 
cage. This holy priest, this devoted 
man who has given his time and his 
substance to the service of these poor 
and wretched people, stands charged 
with murder. Now, I beg the House 
of Commons to try and consider these 
things 2 ord from all political feeling— 
I appeal to every Member, no matter 
what his political opinion, what is the 
possibility of convicting such a man, 
who all his life has behaved in the 
interests of peace and for the wel- 
fare of his people, of such a crime? 
The release of this priest is necessary 
for the preparation of the defence of 
the other persons accused, he is the one 
moral bulwark between the desperate 
people of his parish and the teachings 
of despair. I most unfeignedly declare 
that I have nothing but the interests of 
public peace at heart when I say that 
justice is outraged by the indefinite 
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stponement of proceedings. If the- 
7 am Geanel, Given the evidence 
before him, finds it is not sufficient to- 
sustain the charge, let him fulfil the duty 
he owes at once to justice and to his. 
Government and withdraw the charge, 
giving thereby the best security 
can for the preservation of peace in 
Donegal. How long is the military 
occupation of the country to continue ?° 
Forty-six men have been arrested; you 
hold 28 of them in prison. Every 
reasonable man, every lawyer, must be 
aware that this is far in excess of any 
number that can be criminally con- 
cerned. Cordons were drawn around 
an area of 16 miles, and soldiers and 
police dragged the country into a net,. 
searching every house, stable, and field’ 
for evidence. The ordinary course of 
rocedure is subverted; instead of col- 
ecting evidence and making arrests as 
suspicion pointed, the police swept the 
country with a drag net, and having 
got their prisoners then searched for 
evidence. The whole thing is scandalous 
to the last degree. We had adrunken 
constable on the witness table giving 
his testimony in a matter of life an 
death, but the magistrates saw nothing 
wrong until his ribaldry became so in- 
tolerable they were obliged to censure 
him. We had a prisoner identified in 
the dock by a constable, and when the 
accused changed places with another, 
the constable a few minutes afterwards 
declared an entirely different person to 
be the same man. We have had 
a policeman who knew the names of 
prisoners telling them to the wit- 
nesses. We have had _ throughout 
the whole proceedings the most fla- 
grant examples of that tendency —s 
official witnesses to have less rega’ 
for truth and justice than esprit de corps, 
and the desire to procure convictions. 
What is to be the sequel? When is 
this system of oppression and —s 
terrorism to cease? It is bad enou 
that these poor peasants should suffer 
hunger as the result of your system of 
rule; but if they must live in hunger, 
at least let them live in peace. Hunger 
and ease are the rights of a dog; but you 
not only condemn these poor people to 
starve, you deny them ease. The men 
have sought shelter in the mountains 
and caves, and so you institute a system 
of passes. I have heard of two men 
gehaing seaweed being asked for 
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—for their authority to be at 
work. They had no passes; they were 
taken to the police station and examined, 
and subsequently set at liberty; but 
they were fined for working without 
permission, for when they came back 
the tide had washed away the result of 
their day’s labour—the seaweed they had 
collected. We have heard of midnight 
visits to the house of a poor woman who 
was in that condition that ought to 
excite the sympathy of any man. Three 
nights before the birth of her infant was 
she visited, and again three nights 
afterwards. Upon her bed, which lay 
upon the ground, did the police trample 
in carelessness, in wantonness, or reck- 
less search for something. The police 
went to the bed where the children were 
and turned down the clothes—we have 
all this on undoubted evidence— 
it is not sufficient to say it is not true— 
and finally they went to the bed of a girl 
of thirteen, and held a gun to her head 
while they put a series of questions to 
her. Is this cunciliation ? Is this civili- 
zation? Is this the Unionist policy for 
Ireland; or is it rank, undiluted, re- 
volting barbarism ? I trust, at any rate, 
the arrests are completed ; that, under 
these conditions of hunger and destitu- 
tion, the people are at liberty to live, 
and that we have heard the last of these 
military cordons, domiciliary visits, and 
passes. It is high time that a district 
so scourged by nature should have 
relief from the terrorism of man. I 
wish Members would pay a visit to the 
district and see these miserable houses, 
built of mud and wattles, which are 
being levelled to the ground by the 
battering ram of self-defence. There is 
not on the face of the earth a district 
more bleak and stern. It has been well 
described by the correspondent of the 
Daily News. Whoever sees the place 
must be convinced a policy is being 
there pursued unworthy of a statesman, 
of a Christian, of a man—a policy repug- 
nant to the feelings of humanity and the 
sense of justice dominant in the breasts 
of Englishmen ; and I believe the British 
= will yet avenge on the Chief 

etary at the first opportunity the 
contempt with which he treats those 
principles they hold sacred, and which 
they endeavour to carry into effect -all 
over the one wherever the British 
Empire holds sway. 
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*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): I do not rise to interpose for 
any considerable time between the 
House and the termination of this de- 
bate, but merely to make a few observa- 
tions, having regard to the direct 
challenge or appeal from the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down, to 
the Government, and especially to myself, 
and to make some statement with re- 
gard to the concluding portion of his 
speech. The mght hon. Gentleman put 
forward a number of circumstances or 
alleged facts upon which in express terms. 
he asked the Hones to conclude the inno- 
cence of Father M‘Fadden. Ionly wish 
to point out that it is absolutely impos- 
sible for any Member of the Government 
to enter into that question atall. What 
is the position? We are invited to 
enter into the consideration of circum- 
stances which are alleged to point to- 
wardsthe innogence of Father M‘Fadden 
and other persons awaiting trial in con- 
nection with the lamentable murder of 
Inspector Martin. Let the House con- 
sider what the position would be if we 
accepted this challenge and entered into 
circumstances and considerations that 
might be considered as pointing to the 
guilt of the reverend gentleman or of any 
of the accused ; surely every fair-minded 
man must see at once that would be in 
the highest degreeimproper? I think 
I may venture to say every fair-minded 
man on either side will understand why 
it is no Member of the Government 
can enter into a discussion of the 
matter in regard to which we have 
been challenged. Let it be clearly 
understood I A not in the least degree 
contend that the circumstances which 
the right hon. Gentleman has with 
power and eloquence brought before 
the House are unfounded in fact, or that 
they do not point in the direction in which 
he asks the House to believe they point ; 
I say I am precluded in the discharge 
of my duty from discussing the question 
at all, or considering the bearings of 
any of the circumstances mentioned. 
But, before I sit down, there are one or 
two other matters as to which there is 
no such obligation of silence imposed. 
The right hon. Gentleman has brought 
forward two specific allegations, one in 
relation to the alleged treatment of men 
who were engaged in the collection of 
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seaweed, and the other as to domiciliary 
visits made by the police to make 
arrests or collect information. I merel: 
wish to remind the House that both 
these allegations were made the subject- 
matter of distinct questions in the 
House, and both questions were answered 
by my right hon. Friend or myself 
upon information we obtained. That 
information satisfied us, and upon it we 
founded our statements that, in sub- 
stance, the allegations were in their 
main features without foundation. 

Mr. SEXTON: I repeat the state- 
ments deliberately and emphatically, 
and I challenge inquiry. 

*Mr. MADDEN: The statements 
having been embodied in questions and 
put on the Paper in the ordinary way, 
inquiry was made, and we gave the re- 
sult. Inquiry was made through the 
usual sources for obtaining infor- 
mation, and everyone must recognize 
that it is the only way by which 
a Member of the Government, 
whether it is the Home Secretary 
as representing the English Govern- 
ment, or the Chief Secretary as repre- 
senting the Irish Government, can, when 
questions are asked, procure the neces- 
sary information to answer them. I do 
not ask the House to judge as between 
the statements in the questions. and the 
answers given; but when those state- 
ments are repeated, as they have been, 
let the House remember that when 
those statements were made previously 
the information we obtained, in the only 
way in which we could obtain it, was 
in contradiction of those statements. 
Another reference was that in relation to 
what occurred after the Middleton in- 
quest, and it is my duty to refer to this, as 
the right hon. Gentleman cast a distinct 
slur on my learned colleague the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland’s conduct in the 
matter. The allegation was that the 
Attorney General was to blame in not 
putting a person on his trial in conse- 
quence of the result of a Coroner’s in- 
quisition, and it was suggested that the 
course taken by the Attorney General 
met with the disapproval of the Lord 
Chief Baron. I say distinctly, without 
wearying the House by going into details, 
the course taken by the Attorney Gene- 
ral in refraining from putting the man 
on his trial on the Coroner’s inquisition 
was in accordance with the practice 
which prevails both in this country and 
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in Ireland. He took a course which 
met with the entire approval of the 
Chief Baron—namely, that of having a 
magisterial inquiry into the facts of the 
case, with the result which is known to 
the House. The Lord Chief Baron at 
no time animadverted on the fact that 
the man was not ge on his trial upon 
the inquisition of the Coroner’s jury, 
and that was in accordance with the 
practice his predecessors had followed, 
and which is followed in England. 

Mr. SEXTON: I did not say any- 
thing about the approval or disapproval 
of the Lord Chief Baron. 

*Mr. MADDEN : The action of the At- 
torney General for Ireland was in no way 
the result of the debates in this House, 
neither has the Lord Chief Baron at any 
time animadverted on the fact that the 
man was not put on the trial on the 
inquisition of the coroner’s jury. I 
must repeat that the course taken by 
the Attorney General in this case was 
the usual course. But I have simply 
risen to explain to the House, in regard 
to the portion of the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sexton) in which 
he challenged me to meet certain 
charges, that, having regard to the cir- 
cumstances of the case, the matter is one 
which cannot possibly be discussed in 
the House at this moment. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway): I should 
like to bring the discussion hack to 
what, I think, is the most important 

oint of the statement of the hon. Mem- 

er for Cork (Mr. Parnell), and which 
to a great extent has been lost sight of. 
The hon. Gentleman has specially 
warned the Chief Secretary that there 
is very great distress in the districts, 
and has implored the right hon. Gentle- 
man to make some provision to meet it. 
I think it would be impossible for the 
Poor Law Authority in the district to 
find funds to afford adequate relief, 
and therefore it is imperative that the 
Chief Secretary should afford relief. 
The right hon. Gentleman has said that 
for the Government to afford relief would 
amount to an encouragement to what 
he called the congested districts. The 
right hon. Gentleman seems to have 
lost sight of the fact that there is no 
multiplying in the West of Ireland. The 
marriage and birth rate there is on f 
about half what itis in England ; indeed, 
there is no possibility of the population 
increasing. A second reason which the 
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right hon, Gentleman gives is that the 
original seed rate has not been paid. 
But of the £700,000 94 per cent has 
been repaid, and it is only in the ex- 
ceptionally poor districts where the 
money has not been repaid. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I said the 
seed rate has been exceedingly well 
porte compared with other Irish loans, 

ut that it has not been particularly 
well paid in that part of Donegal. 

Cotonen NOLAN: Anyhow, all over 
Ireland 94 per cent has been paid, and 
there isevery probability that another 
3per cent will be paid. A loss of 
3 per cent on the whole loan is not 
very great, all the circumstances con- 
sidered. Suppose you now advance 
£7,000 or £8,000 for the same purpose, 
and £4,000 or £5,000 was not repaid, 
I do not think that would be an ex- 
treme case. The right hon. Gentleman 
talks about eleemosynary aid, but I do 
not look upon the matter in that light 
at all. I never forget that we in Ireland 
contribute £8,000,000 to the Imperial 
Exchequer, and that we only get back 
for any useful purpose whatever about 
£2,000,000. Instead of asking for alms 
on this occasion, we are only asking for 
a small portion of our own money. 

Mr. STUART (Shoreditch, Hoxton): 
I rise to emphasize the fact that the 
Government’s reply to what has been 
brought before it has been a reply of 
shreds and tatters. The Solicitor General 
for Ireland did not refer to the Circular 
about which questions have been put to 
the Chief Secretary. I put on the 
Paper a question upon the subject very 
reluctantly, because I felt that if the 
charge happened to be baseless, it was 
very undesirable it should remain on the 
Paper for even the short time a ques- 
tion may appear on the Paper. I made 
up my mind to put the question on the 
Paper owing to the circumstances under 
which the Circular came into my hands, 
and because I felt the Government 
would have an opportunity of denying 
its correctness. Up to this moment its 
correctness has not been denied. The 
Government, too, appear to be wanting 
in appreciation of the point raised by us. 
They say they will not deal with the case 
of Father M‘Fadden. Why have we 
raised the case? Here there is a 
population in the extremity of distress ; 
they cannot even get seed potatoes ; and 
you will not do anything for them. 
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Who hel them in their trouble 
before? Father M‘Fadden and Father 
Stephens, whom you are about to send 
to prison. When the people were evicted, 
who received them and comforted them ? 
Father M‘Fadden and Father Stephens. 
It is because you have removed what 
the people relied on, that you are called 
on and implored by us to take some 
steps for meeting the difficulties of the 
people. One would have thought from 
the remarks of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the Plan of Campaign 
commenced all the trouble in Donegal. 
That is not the case at all. The Plan 
of Campaign has helped to stop evictions 
not only in Donegal, but -all over 
Ireland. Last night the Chief Secre- 
tary seemed to think that an attack on 
the right of private property is what I 
and others mean when we speak against 
the system of landlordism. He asked 
what I meant by landlordism. I 
can show by a short quotation what 
landlordism in Gweedore, with which the 
Government are identifying themselves, 
is. I holdin my hand a letter addressed 
to Father M‘Fadden by a landlord in 
the neighbourhood of the Olphert estate. 

“It is useless,’ this gentleman writes, ‘to 
deal kindly any longer with these tenants. I 
may tell you that I would not now accept 99 
per cent. of all rents and costs due to me, as I 
am going to clear out the two townlands, and 
it is my land I want now. Remember, they 
are merely living on my land as long as [ let 
them, and I will not regard cost in carrying out 
my plans. I have ample private means and 
will set aside a sum yearly until all are out of 
that. In doing this I am only following out the 
Scriptural precept that ‘a man may do what he 
likes with his own.’ I am determined on this, 
and in five or at the most ten years’ time there 
00 probably not be a single family left 
there.” 


This is an example of the ‘‘iron sleet of 
arrowy shower” which in my remarks 
yesterday I referred to, and against 
which Father M‘Fadden has been a 
rock of defence, and it is an example of 
the unjust system which the Donegal 
peasantry have been taught by our 
administration to identify with the 
Government of the Queen. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpvol, 
Scotland ar jug I wish to call the 
attention of the House to another estate 
on which the Government or their 
agents are acting in a somewhat 
different fashion. The Plan of Cam- 
paign hasbeen raging on the Massereene 
estate some time, a, there is still a dis- 
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pute there. In the Down Recorder an 
advertisement in the following terms has 
appeared :— 

‘*Vacant farms. Important to Protestant 
tenant farmers and their sons. There are 
several vacant farms to let in the counties Louth 
and Meath in close proximity to the important 
seaport and market town of Drogheda. None 
but Protestants need apply. ug advantages 
offered to suitable tenants. For further par- 
ticulars apply to Messrs. Dudgeon and Emerson, 
Land Agents and Solicitors, 14, Upper Sackville 
Street, Dublin.” 


I think that advertisement might almost 
be left to speak for itself. I believe 
that four Protestant tenants have 
already gone down to the estate, so that 
actually the Government or their allies 
are endeavouring to break down the 
combination of tenants by appealing to 
the devilish passion uf religious pre- 
judice. 

Mr. GILL (Louth, 8.): I hope the 
Government will pay some attention to 
the matter just brought under their 
notice by my hon. Friend. The Mas- 
sereene estate is about to become the 
scene of one of the worst struggles 
that the country has witnessed since the 
régime of the right hon. Gentleman 
began. A number of Catholic tenants 
on this estate have been expelled from 
their holdings, to which Orangemen are 
being imported. This is a new policy, 
so far as the present crisis is concerned ; 
but it is not novel in the agrarian his- 
tory of Ireland. It is an attempt to 
work on the sectarian animosities 
which have wrought so much misery 
in Ireland. These sectarian animosi- 
ties, wherever they have been fos- 
tered and not discouraged and put down 
with a strong hand, have always re- 
sulted in bloodshed and outrage, and 
scenes that every friend of Ireland and 
humanity must deplore. If the land- 
lord of this estate succeeds in the course 
he is now pursuing, the result must be 
that the Catbolic tenants will be driven 
to despair, because they will be deprived 
of that hope, and that self-confidence, 
and that aid which they now receive 
from being banded together —a fact 
which has served to keep their hands 
free from crime. This experiment has 
been tried in Ireland before. One of 
the most notorious cases of the kind was 
that of Lord Lorton in County Longford. 
Men were driven to despair, and the 
result was that a series of outrages and 
murders took place upon that estate 
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which wrought ruin to everyone con- 
cerned, ruin and death to the Protestant 
farmers who had come there, and ruin 
and crime to the unfortunate Catholics 
whe had previously been at peace with 
the rest of the population. The experi- 
ment proved a failure from every point 
of view. Yet the Chief Secretary is 
now about to lend encouragement to a 
scheme ostentatiously insulting to the 
feelings of the people of one particular 
religion—and that the chief religion of 
the country. He proposes to lend his 
countenance to a scheme which involves 
the expropriation of tenants whose de- 
mands the Land Courts have admitted 
to be perfectly just. What has taken 
place during the last month has proved 
that we, the Irish Parliamentary Party, 
and those who have the control of the 
National movement in Ireland, would 
and do deplore as much as anyone the 
terrible consequences which must follow 
this policy, and I warn the right hon. 
Gentleman that terrible consequences 
must ensue if he allows a policy of this 
kind to be carried out. The Massereene 
dispute could have been brought to an 
end long ago if the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not lent encouragement to the 
emergency agents of Lord Massereene. 
We have seen recently how, through the 
Plan of Campaign, settlements have been 
arrived at on several estates, and how 
willing the tenants have been to submit 
to arbitration. The Massereene tenants 
have been equally willing; terms could 
be easily arrived at, but it seems that 
the landlord intends to exclude certain 
of the tenants from the arrangement, 
and wishes to make victims of them. 
say this is a case in which the Govern- 
ment should take some steps to bring 
the landlord to his senses—steps such as 
were successfully adopted by the im- 
mediate Predecessor in office of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary. 
Now, Sir, 1 feel confident in the strength 
of the tenants’ organization on that 
estate; I am sure that the proposed ex- 
periment cannot succeed, and I urge 
that it is the duty of the Government, in 
the interests of the peace of the country, 
to check the unjust and oppressive con- 
duct of the landlord. 

Mr. A. BLANE (Armagh, 8.): On 
the estate of Lord Lurgan in my county, 
the tenants were recently invited by 
the landlord to purchase under Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act, and I believe some of 
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‘them signed agreements to do so at 164 





years’ purehase. Now one of these 


‘tenants was in arrears with his rent, 


and at the time I questioned the Chief 
Secretary as to this man’s position and 
liability. The right hon. Gentleman 


-would not answer me at the time, as he 


said a case raising a similar question 
was pending before the Courts. To-day 
I have received a communication to the 


- effect, that this tenant wassent toArmagh 


Gaol yesterday because he resisted an 


execution for arrears which, certainly, 


was not contemplated under Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act. This man’s house was 
surrounded by constables with fixed 
bayonets, and because he resisted he was 
carried off to the county gaol. I think 
it was most unreasonable for the land- 
lord to take these steps after the man 
had signed an agreement to purchase at 
16 years’ purchase. Why will not the 
Chief Secretary interfere to prevent 
action like this? -We can never get 


-any information from him; when we 


put a question in this House we are 
invariably met with platitudes and 
commonplaces; but if Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act is to work successfully tenants must 
not be entrapped in this way. I do not 
think the Chief Secretary could have 
really understood the facts of this case. 
He allowed the law to take its course; 
the Attorney General directed the pro- 
secution to take place; and when the 
appeal was heard, instead of the Govern- 
ment remaining neutral, they actively 
maintained the prosecution. I say it is 
a grave public scandal that a tenant 
should have been treated in this way. 
A certain Member of the Conservative 
Party was returned to this House for the 
express purpose of resisting every reform 
and maintaining every abuse, and I be- 
lieve that not a few Members of the Party 
act upon that principle. In this particular 
case the Resident Magistrates said they 
had grave doubts as to whether theaction 


‘taken against the man was legal. In 


England, I believe, the prisoner receives 
the benefit of the doubt, but in Ireland 
the reverse is the case, and the benefit 
is refused to the aceused. I have no 
doubt in my own mind that this man 
was perfectly justified in resisting the 
execution, as he had signed a purchase 


agreement under Lord Ashbourne’s Act. 


Lord Ashbourne’s Act does not contem- 
late the collection of arrears at all. It 
is, however, rather a hopeless thing to 
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draw attention in this House to abuses in 
Ireland, because the Tory Party is inte- 
rested in the maintenanee of every 
abuse, and in resistance to every reform. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_)»§ -—_———_ 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question i ee 


‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 
THE CONTROL OF THE PUBLIC 


EXECUTIONERS. 


*Srr E. LECHMERE ( Worcestershire» 
Bewdley): I beg to move— 

‘«That,in the opinion of this House, such 
persons who may from time to time be employed, 
in pursuance of justice, in carrying into effect 
the extreme penalty of the law by harving 
should be placed under the direct control of the 
Home Office.” 


I desire to draw the attention of the 
House to a very great scandal, and to 
suggest an easy method by which I think 
it might be put an end to. I may say 
that i am perfectly indifferent as to the 
term which may be used in describing 
the person who carries out the extreme 
penalty of the law. I do not care 
whether he is called an executioner or a 
hangman. What I contend for is that, 
as long as capital punishment by hang- 
ing is the law of this country, those who 
administer the law should be under the 
obligation of selecting and appointing 
proper persons to carry out the punish- 
ment so as to prevent the repetition of 
such scandals as have taken place. I 
think that the conduct of the person or 

rsons who may be appointed should 

e under the immediate control of some 
official of the State, and I conclude that 
the Department of the State which is 
most fit to exercise that control is the 
Home Office. I have no intention of 
suggesting any interference with the 
ancient office of High Sheriff, part of 
whose duty it is to superintend 
executions. It may naturally be asked 
what is the present position of the 
common hangman. The present hang- 
man, Berry, has not been selected or 
appointed by anybody. COaleraft, Mar- 
wood, and others of his predecessors 
were appointed by the Court of Alder- 
men of the Corporation of London with 
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a view of their carrying out executions 
at the Old Bailey. ‘When executions 
had to be carried out in the provinces, 
Sheriffs found it convenient from time 
to time to write to the authorities at 
Newgate in order to obtain the services 
of the hangman. The executioner ap- 
pointed by the Court of Aldermen re- 
ceived a retainer of £20 a-year, with an 
addition of £10 for each execution; the 
object of the retainer being to secure 
the first claim upon him whenever his 
services might be required. In the case 
of the present hangman, however, there 
has been no appointment whatever. He 
seems somehow to have slipped into the 
office after the dismissal of a man who 
was discharged for gross misconduct 
and drunkenness. It is a remarkable 
thing that there are no rules and no 
conditions laid down anywhere for the 
guidance of the executioner in the 
carrying out of his duties, with the 
single exception that, by the rules of 
the Home Office, he is bound to sleep 
within the precincts of the goal on the 
night preceding the execution. To 
show that this rule is by no means suffi- 
cient to ensure propriety of conduct on 
the part of the executioner, I may men- 
tion some circumstances connected with 
the present executioner that are already 
known to the House, as I have already 
put questions to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary (Mr. Mat- 
thews) with regard tothem. In May, 
last year, Berry had to hang two men 
at Hereford. On the night preceding 
the execution he went down to Hereford 
and was féted at a smoking concert in 
one of the hotels, he himself being a 
eye ea I put a question to the right 

on. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
(Mr. Matthews) on this subject, and his 
reply was that the executioner was 
appointed by the Sheriff, and neither 
the Home Secretary nor the Prison 
Commissioners had any control over him. 
After waging the men at Hereford, he 
went to Worcester, where there was the 
same sort of féting at public houses, and 
where he held a kind of Jevée. The 
High Sheriff of Worcestershire, anxious 
to prevent unseemly conduct on the part 
of the executioner, similar to that which 
had occurred elsewhere, took special 
— to speed Berry on his way to his 

ome in Bradford, but instead of pro- 
ceeding there he alighted at Kidder- 
minster, where a scene occurred which 
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excited a great deal of scandal. I have 
here a letter from the Mayor of Kidder- 
minster, which reads as follows :— 
HEATHFIELD, 
Wotvertey, Krpperminster, 
Fesrvary 4TH, 1889. 


“ Dear Sir E. Leoumere, 

I have this morning a report from our Chief: 
of the Police, to whom I had given instructions. 
to furnish me with all facts bearing upon 
Berry’s visit to Kidderminster. 

The gist of the matter seems to be this—he: 
arrived in the town about 10.30 a.m., and left. 
again by the 4.9 p.m. train. During that time 
he visited at least three public houses, at two of 
which he gave addresses of about ten minutes. 
each, in one on ‘ Morality,’ and in the other on 
‘Phrenology.’ These were heard by Inspector 
Griffiths, the second in command of our Borough 
Force. At the public house where he lectured. 
on Phrenology, the attendance might fairly be” 
described as holding a /evée. There is no doubt 
as to his distributing cards bearing his name as 
Public Executioner. We have tried to procure 
one, but have failed to do so, and it would be 
impossible now to obtain one without exciting : 
remarks and suspicion. Berry was certainly 
sober whilst in the town, as the Chief Constable 
gave orders as soon as he heard he was in the 

lace that he was to be watched and arrested if 

e became intoxicated. I may add, that at one 
of the houses he visited, he spoke of Crowther 
whom he had executed that morning. I hope 
these details will meet your requirements. 1 
have every reason to believe them to be strictly. 
accurate. 


I am, yours very sincerely, 
Epwarp J. Morton, 
Mayor of Kidderminster.” 


I have also a letter from a Town Coun- 
cillor of Kidderminster, who says— 


‘‘T have gone into this matter thoroughly,. 
and find that he did visit public houses at Kid-- 
derminster, including the following :—‘‘ The 
Anchor Inn,’’ Worcester Street; “ qn 
Arms,” Park Butts; “Plough and Harrow,” 
Bewdley Street. At the first he freely distri-- 
buted his card, and held animated converse 
with all comers. One of such cards I enclose,.. 
but it must be returned to me. At the second 
public house he and his assistant were demon- 
strating in the presence of numerous men and 
women, and his language is described as foul. 
and disgusting. ‘The assistant above referred 
to is a barber at Kidderminster named Silcox, 
and was passed into the gaol by Berry under 
an assumed name as his pupil,”’ 


I thought it my duty to call the 
attention of the Home Secretary (Mr..- 
Matthews) to these facts, and did so by 
means of a question in this House. [ 
may say that I have no personal feeling. 
in this matter. I believe that this man 
does his terrible work with all the skill, 
and, I believe, with as much humanity as- 
men of that occupation have ever brought- 
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to bear on the work they have to do. ' 
But he himself has stated that he is | 8 


absolutely without any conditions or 
rules. As long as he is the servant of 
the High Sheriff he is under the orders 
of the High Sheriff, but before and after 
the execution he is under no authority 
or rule or control. The feeling of 
Grand Juries and Courts of Quarter 
Sessions on this subject is known by a 
considerable number of presentments. 
Grand Juries in Surrey, Dorset, West- 
moreland, Leicestershire, Worcester- 
shire, the City of Worcester, Lincoln- 
shire, Gloucestershire, Durham, the 
City of York, and elsewhere have all 
expressed themselves in favour of the 
Resolution I have ventured to propose to 
the House. Two Judges have expressed 
their opinion on the subject—namely, 
Lord Chief Justice Coleridge and Mr. 
Justice Denman. The rd Chief 
Justice, in receiving the presentment of 
the Grand Jury at Worcester, said— 

‘‘The Judges were deeply interested in the 
right and duly decorous administration of the 
law, and there was not one of them who would 
not heartily sympathize and do everything in 
his power to enforce the recommendation.’ 
Mr. Justice Denman expressed a dif- 
ferent view when the York City Grand 
Jury handed in a presentment respect- 
ing the appointment of a public execu- 
tioner; his Lordship said— 

‘* He would forward the recommendation to 

the proper quarter, but he did not think that 
such a subject should be put into the hands of 
the Government. He would suggest, as a 
better plan, for the Visiting Justices to appoint 
a person connected with the gaol who was a 
thoroughly respectable, praiseworthy, and effi- 
cient man, who should be set apart to 
out the work of execution, in consideration of 
which he should have an addition to his salary 
quite independent of the Government of the 
day. He did not think it desirable that the 
Sheriff should have to hunt up a man from 
other places, but any particular gaol might 
furnish some person from amongst the warders 
who might perform the office. That was his 
opinion. It might be wrong, but such gentle- 
men as those of the Grand Jury would be more 
likely to come to a right decision on the 
matter.”’ 
With all deference and respect to 
Mr. Justice Denman, I contend that 
the employment of persons connected 
with gaols as executioners would be 
anything but conducive to good disci- 
pline. Let me, on that point, quote the 
words of a very excellent Prison 
Governor, Lieutenant Leggett, Governor 
of Worcester Gaol :— 
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“T cannot too strongly against the- 
gestion of employing. the officers of any 
prison in such a capacity. I could not believe - 
that be one with actual experience of prison 
life and duties could have seriously entertained’ 
such an idea for a moment. Now, more than 
ever, is it desirable to raise the standard of a 

ison officer’s status. If he were liable, as a. 
part of his duties, to be called on to officiate as 
assistant to the common hangman, or, in his 
absence, as principal, how should such a man 
be looked upon in the future by his brother 
warders, his relatives and acquaintances in his. 
immediate neighbourhood? Such an reoee- 
ment, in my humble judgment, would be hig’ 
unpopular throughout the prison service.” 

I think that very likely the House is 

very little acquainted with the Report 

of the Committee appointed by Lord. 
Cross some years ago, and of which 

Lord Aberdare was Chairman, to con-- 
sider certain circumstances mainly 

arising out of a lamentable miscarriage 
of justice which had taken place a short 

time before. One of those who gave 

evidence before the Committee was 

Colonel Cowan, one of the Sheriffs of 
London. He said, with reference to- 
the appointment of hangman— 

‘“‘ I think leaving it to the discretion of the.- 
Sheriff to select a person is not so perfect, and 
not so good, and it is not so likely to be a good 
appointment as would be the case if the autho- 
rities selected the man and gave him the neces- 
sary amount of instruction.” 


Colonel Cowan also said— 

“The great practical object is to secure a fit 
man for the office who shali conduct it with 
skill, and at the same time be a fairly respect- 
able man who is not likely to do anything to . 
disgrace an office which, in itself, is not too 
much respected.” 

Another witness, and a very important 
one, Dr. Carte, who spoke from ex- 
perience, as having been medical officer- 
to one of Her Majesty’s prisons, said— 

‘I am of opinion that there should be a 
regularly appointed hangman under the con- 
trol of the Home Office, or whatever office: 
the post would properly come under. I deem 
the manner in which Sheriffs bargain with an 
ignorant hangman for his bungling services 
most objectionable. Not only - mare 
a regularly appointed hangman, but I wo 
have certain rules laid own for him to- 
follow.”’ 


An hon. Member called attention to: 
the fact that there were not forty Mem- 
bers present. The House was counted, 
and, forty Members being in their 
places, 

*Sir E. LECHMERE continued :- 
Should the right hon. Gentleman the- 


Home Secretary (Mr. Matthews) be» 
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willing to make any change, I think that 

-the hangman should be properly 4 
pointed and should be certificated. He 
ought to a certificate to the effect 
that he was well qualified by his conduct 
to-perform the duties. I believe also that 
there should be an assistant executioner, 
so that when two executions take place 
on the same day in different parts of 
England, there may be two men capable 
of performing the duties. I think that 
the men should be paid by the State, 
in accordance with a custom which is 
almost universal. In France and Ger- 
many the executioner is paid by the 
State, and even in our small dependency 
of Malta the same system is adopted. 
In conclusion, I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
(Mr. Matthews) if he does not think 
that any grave constitutional principle 
is involved, to support my Motion. I 
believe that no constitutional principle 
whatever is involved, and that the 
-change I propose would be not only 
beneficial to the State, but approved by 
the public at large, and by those who 
are interested in carrying out the ad- 
ministration of justice in the country. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in urder to add the words, 
- ¢in the opinion of this House, such persons who 
may from time to time be employed, in pursuance 
of justice, in carrying into effect the extreme 
penalty of the Law by hanging, should be 
laced under the direct control of the Home 
ffice,"—(Sir Edmund Lechemere,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
—— to be left out stand part of the 
uestion.”’ 


Mr. LOCK WOOD (York): I rise to 
second the Motion, and I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
(Mr. Matthews) will see his way to ac- 
cept it in the terms in which the hon. 
Baronet opposite has moved it. I would 
‘ point out that it does not propose in any 
way to interfere with the duties which 
High Sheriffs, through their Under 
Sheriffs, are, in the present state of the 

: law, called upon to perform, It merely 
asks the Home Office, as a responsible 
body, to see that persons are appointed 
who are qualified to carry out the ter- 
rible work, and who will be responsible 

~to some office with regard to the way in 
which executions are carried out. Iam 
aware that a Report of a Committee of 


Sir E. Lechmere 
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the House of Lords, published in June, 
1888, suggested that the High Sheriff 
should be relieved of all responsibility 
in connection with the execution of ori- 
minals, and that the opinion was ex- 
pressed by that Committee that the 
penalty of death should be enforced by 
the authority which now has charge of 
all prisoners and controls the execution 
of other penal sentences. I see very 
grave objections to that recommendation 
being carried out, and I do not think that 
we should ask the Home Secretary, upon 
the consideration of a Resolution such 
as this, to pledge himself to any such 
sweeping arrangement. What the hon. 
Baronet has asked for is that the Home 
Office should grant certificates to. pro- 
perly qualified persons, and that the 
certificates should be held subject to the 
work being done in a proper manner. 
No doubt many hon. Members, and a 
large number of persons outside that 
House, hold strong views on the question 
of capital punishment. Some are of 
opinion that it should be abolished 
altogether; but every one will agree 
that if capital punishment continues to 
form a part of the Penal Code of this 
country, it should be carried out with 
decency. There have been grave scan- 
dals in connection with executions. I 
have heard of scenes such as the hon. 
Baronet has described. Receptions have 
been held the night before executions, 
and the man who was to carry out the 
sentence of the law was the hero 
of the hour. The terrible imple- 
ments of death were shown—I sup- 
pose for the purpose of satisfying 
some morbid curiosity—and after the 
sentence of death has been carried out 
there has been another reception. Then 
there have been descriptionsof that which 
the law says should be kept private. 
And, also, an exhibition is made of the 
mode in which the wretched criminal 
has been prepared for his death; but I 
will not go further into this disagrée- 
able subject. I will only say that I 
regard the Resolution of the hon. 
Baronet as a possible means of putting 
a stop to such scandals in the future. 
Now what, I ask, is our present 
system? It is the duty of the High 
Sheriff to take over into his custody 

criminal who has been convicted and. 
sentenced to death. This isa duty which, 
however, is performed by the Under 
Sheriff, and P believe it is necessary 
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that the Under Sheriff should be pre- 
sent when the sentence of death is 
, and also when it is carried into 
execution, for the of indenti- 
fication. Moreover, if the Under Sheriff 
is not able to secure the services of any- 
one willing to discharge the terrible 
functions of the executioner, that officer, 
according to the dreadful traditions of 
our law, has to perform the duty with 
his own hands. Under these circum- 
stances, we can imagine how it is 
that the Under Sheriffs—and here J 
must not be taken as finding fault with 
the way in which they, as a rule, bag 
form their duty, for I believe they do it 
woll—are willing to accept anybody 
whooffers himselfas prepared tocarry out 
the last sentence of the aw. Were the 
Resolution of the hon. Baronet carried 
into effect, the result would be that a 
ertain number of men would be ap- 
inted who would hold certificates and 
eee from the Home Office, and, if I 
may call the attention of the Home 
Secretary to the 7th section of the 31st 
Victoria, chap. 24, he will see there is 
no doubt that the Home Office has 
ower to grant these certificates or 
ficitiess, for hy that section it is pro- 
vided that— 

‘‘The Home Secretary, under this Act, may 
from time to time permit such rules and regu- 
lations to be observed in the execution of the 
judgment of death as he may from time to 
time deem expedient for the purpose.” 

These words, it appears to me, are wide 
enough to give the Home Secretary the 
necessary power, supposing he does not 
ssess it otherwise, as I think he does; 

ut if he has no discretion in the matter, 

I venture to think that under that section 
there is ample authority to him to grant 
such certificates and licences. The sub- 
ject is not an agreeable one to enlarge 
upon, and I have said what I have to say 
upon it; but I would appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman, in the interests 
of the community, to lend a favourable 
ear to this proposal. In the Courts of 
Justice, from the highest official down to 
the lowest officer who distur''s the pro- 
ceedings by calling ‘‘ silence,” everyone 
has a responsible duty to perform; but 
in the case we are discussing, the man 
who carries out the last terrible sentence 
of the law, and on whose conduct so 
much depends, is an irresponsible indi- 
vidual. I trust the Home Secretary will 
ibe able to accept this Resolution, in 
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order that those employed in the office 
of executioner may be responsible in- 


stead of irresponsible persons. 
Mr. MORRISON (Skipton): I am 
prepared to go as far as the recom- 


mendation of the Select Committee of 
the House of Lords, because I think that 
the hangman should be appointed under 
direct responsibility to the Home Office. 
This goes further than the Motion of 
the hon. Baronet, and would recognize 
what is in fact the present practico— 
namely, that the apparatus of the 
executioner should be provided by 
the Home Office. It will be ad- 
mitted that it is a very odious thing 
to throw on the gentleman who 
holds the office of High Sheriff of his 
county the duty of making provision 
for carrying out the sentence of death. 
I am not quite prepared to accept the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet, and would 
point out that if the suggestion I have 
made were carried out it would get rid 
of the greatest scandal of all—namely, 
that although the High Sheriff engages 
the executioner for individual executions, 
he has no further control over him after 
the executions are performed. I would 
only further endeavour to enforce what 
has fallen from the hon. Baronet as to 
the extreme inexpediency of having the 
executions performed by the regular 
staff of the gaol. Such a duty would be 
very unpopular among the governors 
and warders of our prisons. I believe 
it is the opinion of the most experienced 
governors of our gaols that to adopt such 
a proposal would tend to interfere with 
the authority of the warders over the 
risoners, and would also have a ten- 
ency to prevent good men from applying 
for the post of warder, it being eminently 
necessary, when one remembers the diffi- 
cult, delicate, and responsible duties 
those officers have to discharge, that 
every care should be taken tosecure that 
really good men should be induced to 
offer themselves for that position. I 
think that the appointment of the hang- 
man should be directly in the hands of 
the Home Secretary, and I think we 
should derive further advantage from 
following up the practice which has 
Llately been adopted of excluding re 
porters from executione. : 
Me. H. COSSHAM (Bristol, East) : 
I think we are much indebted to the 
hon. Baronet for having called attention 





to this question as to the execution of 
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the extreme penalty of the law—a sub- 
ject which tends to produce in the public 
mind a considerable amount of feeling, 
One of the unfortunate circumstances 
connected with the position of execu- 
tioner is that the man who has to do the 
work of carrying out the law is fre- 

uently regarded by a certain section of 
the public rather in the light of a hero. 
It was my misfortune the other day to 
come to London in a train which brought 
the public executioner up from the West 
of England, and it was a matter of horror 
to me to find, when we got to Swindon, 
that that man became a centre of attrac- 
tion for the people there assembled, and 
was pointed at by almost everyone as a 
man of importance, who was to be 
looked at. I think there can be nothing 
more morbid and lowering to the public 
taste than a feeling of that sort. I hope 
the House will recollect that in all the 
cases in which hanging has been abo- 
lished, the crimes fur which it used to 
be the penalty have decreased in num- 
ber. This would seem to be a point 
in favour of the abolition of capital 
punishment altogether, rather than in 
the direction indicated by the Motion of 
the hon. Baronet; but at any rate, if 
capital punishment is to be retained, 
the execution should be carried out in 
such a way as to cause the least amount 
of shock to the public mind and publi: 
taste. Therefore, I shall support the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet as far as it 
goes, but I would invite him to walk in 
the more advanced path of endeavour- 
ing to obtain a better mode of treating 
criminals than that of hanging them. 
During the last few days a man was 
hanged—I have no doubt with perfect 
fairness—after memorials from some- 
thing like 20,000 or 30,000 persons had 
been sent in in his behalf. If any other 
method of punishment were adopted, I 
have no doubt there would be far less 
sympathy than is now awakened on the 
part of the criminal, rather than on 

ehalf of the law, and the fact that 
there is this sympathy with the criminal 
leads me to think that the law cannot 
be a wise one. I hope the House will 
take every opportunity of keeping 
awake and deepening the sentiment 


which has been aroused in the public |’ 


mind against capital punishment; and, 
while supporting the hon. Baronet as 
far as he goes, I ask the House to look 
for some other mode of dealing with 


Mr. H. Cossham 
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the question rather than that of merely 
mitigating the existing evil in the small 


way now re. 
PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
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Mr. 
Green, S.W.): It seems to me that the 
Resolution of the hon. Baronet goes too 
far on the one hand, and not far enough 
on the other. At present the Sheriffs 
are entirely responsible for the effectual 
and decent carrying out of all exe- 
cutions, their responsibility includ- 
ing all the necessary arrangements, 
and the selection of the persons 
on whom the success of these 
grand prosengs depends. It seems 
to me that the Resolution of the hon. 
Baronet would, if adopted, place us in 
an illogical position, because, while it 
would continue to leave the Sheriffs. 
responsible for the execution of the last. 
penalty of the law, it would still place 
those officers under the obligation to 
employ, as the chief instrument in the 
proceedings, a person whom they do 
not appoint, and over whom they do 
not have full authority. I think there 
are only two logical courses open to 
us—the one being, to leave the matter 
where it now is, and the other to 
transfer the entire responsibility and 
control over the arrangements for execu- 
tions from the Sheriffs to the Home 
Office. Now, I hold that if this were 
entirely a new question, this House 
could not hesitate long as to what. 
would be the proper course. I have 
always regretted the passing of the 
existing Act, and had I been a Member 
of the House of Commons at the time, 
I should have used every legitimate 
means to prevent its being’ passed. 
But, as we have to face the fact that 
all the persons engaged in the execu- 
tion of every other sentence of the law 
are under the control of the Home 
Office, it is futile and idle for us. to 
stickle at the transfer to the 
Home Office of the execution of 
the ultimate penalty of the law. 
And there is another consideration which. 
weighs with me in this matter. We 
have recently had attention called to @ 
case in which the Press were excluded 
by the local authority from being. 

resent at the execution. My hon. 
riend reminds me that the instance to 
which I refer occurred at Bristol. Much. 
may be said for excluding the Press—as 
much may be said for admitting the 
Press. There seems to me, however, on® 
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thing which is absolutely indefensible 
and untenable, and that is that the 
practice throughout the country should 
vary according to the personal opinions 
of the Sheriff. Where the public eye, 
acting through the reporters, is most 
required, is at executions; otherwise, 
you have no check whatever upon the 
proceedings of the officials. If the 


recommendation of the Motion were 


adopted, and the control over the pro- 
pa were transferred to the Home 
Office, we should, at all events, secure 
uniformity either in one direction or the 
other. For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, 
although I do not at all sympathize 
with the Resolution on the Paper, and 
I shall not vote for it, yet I think the 
balance of argument is tather in favour 
of the transference of the entire respon- 
sibility to the Home Office. 

*Toe HOME SECRETARY (Mr. 
Marruews): Sir, the various speakers 
have developed a diversity of views, which 
is always the danger attendant upon a 
discussion of this sort. One speaker 
advocates the abolition of capital 
punishment altogether, and another 
per out the Resolution was not a 
ogical consequence of the reasons given 
in support of it. With much that has 
been said by the Mover everybody will 
be in entire sympathy; but I must at 
once offer emphatic opposition to the 
suggested transference of responsibility 
for the execution of the sentence of 
death from the Sheriff to the Home 
Office, for such transference, I think, 
would be a great mistake. As long as 
we retain capital punishment it is a 
matter of considerable consequence that 
the responsibility for carrying it out 
should devolve upon local officers rather 
than upon Government officers. The pre- 
sence at an execution of such an officer 
as a Sheriff is an assurance to the public 
that there will be nothing unfair; that 
no undue partiality will be shown to the 
convict, no matter what his rank, posi- 
tion, political antecedents, or status in 
society may have been. It is im- 
portant to have a local officer to take 
care that the “— man is executed. If 
the responsibility were transferred to 
the Home Office I would be bound to 
send down an official high in rank to be 
present when the sentence of death was 
passed, so as to be in a position to take 
care of the minor though not unimpor- 
tant detail that the right person was 
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really executed. Every Under Sheriff 
at present is responsible for the identifi- 
cation of the unhappy man who is to 
suffer. You could not leave this and the 
general responsibility with the Sheriff 
without leaving him also the free choice of 
the agent for carrying out the execution. 
Then as to the presence of the Press, I 
think that is essentially an open matter, 
and judging from the way in which 
the Bristol Press seems disposed to treat 
so melancholy an event as an execution, 
I can well understand that there are 
reasons for excluding the reporters of 
the Press. On the other hand, there 
may be other cases in which such rea- 
sons do not. exist; and the law, to me 
it seems properly and wisely, gives 
discretion to the local authorities as to 
whether or not reporters shall be ad- 
mitted. The discretion is now vested in 
the Sheriff or Visiting Justices. It 
would be perfectly impossible for the 
Home Secretary, without knowing the 
local circumstances, to exercise that 
discretion. These are duties which are 
properly fulfilled by the looal authori- 
ties. Inasmuch as I am afraid there 
must occasionally be mishaps and fail- 
ures in carrying out executions without 
those instruments, allusion to which 
would distress a man of feeling, so 
long as those contingencies are in- 
evitable, then I cannot help feeling that 
if a Government Department were tfnade 
responsible, those failures in carrying 
out executions might be made the 
ground of Party attacks of the most 
intolerable and regrettable description. 
If, as I understand my hon. Friend, 
he does not mean to take the respon- 
sibility from the Sheriff, then as the 
eautious logic of the hon. Member for 
Bethnal Green pointed out, you cannot 
control him in-the choice of the exe- 
cutioner who is to take part in the most 
terrible part of the melancholy function. 
It ma be inconsistency to insist on 
the responsibility of the Sheriff and to de- 
rive him of the choice of the means for 
ulfilling that responsibility. But the 
m who seems most warmly in 
avour of the Motion is Berry himself. 
Berry has written me a letter which 
would really ‘‘draw iron tears down 
Pluto’s cheek,” in which he urges me, 
‘as a Conservative Member of Parlia- 
ment and a gentleman of sound educa- 
tion, to kindly assist Sir E. Lechmere to 
carry his Resolution through the House 
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of Commons.” Therefore, Berry is one 
of the persons supporting it. If satis- 
factory to my hon. Friend, I am whens 
to give a partial undertaking. It woul 

not be an easy thing for the Home 
Office to select some officer who might 
be considered capable of conducting this 
terrible function skilfully, and at the 
same time be a man of respectability 
who might be trusted to abide by the 
conditions imposed upon him; but if 
such a man can be selected he might be 
tendered to the Sheriff to be employed 
if the Sheriff thought fit, just as at 
present a scaffold is offered without in 
the least insisting that it shall be used. 
No doubt this plan would give security 
against such misconduct and painful in- 
cidents as attention has been called to. 
In the Kidderminster case Berry acted 
in defiance of the express agreement 
with the Sheriff—that he was not to go 
to any place of public entertainment 
after the execution, but was to proceed 
direct to the railway station accompanied 
by a warder. He violated these con- 
ditions, and there might be no security 
that an official from the Home Office 
would not equally yield to the tempta- 
tion, which seems to be offered by a 
morbid curiosity, exceptit were the risk 
of forfeiting his employment. I will 
consider whether it is possible for the 
Home Office to select some fit and well- 
conducted person. It has been pointed 
out that many persons regard this as a 
hateful office, the holder of which, so 
far from being an object of interest, 
should be abhorred, and there are few 
respectable men who would undertake 
the office unless the temptation is made 
larger than can be offered. But it by 
no means follows that I could not finda 
fitting person who might be confidently 
recommended to Sheriffs. I will under- 
take to consider the matter and see 
whether it is possible to find such a per- 
son. The suggestion of Mr. Justice 
Denman that a warder in every gaol 
should be selected for the duty seems to 
be quite impracticable. At some gaols 
there is not an execution in 10 years; 
and it would be an extravagant under- 
taking to appoint an executioner at each 
gaol. I have no corps in connection 
with me from which I could obtain a 
man to accept so ungrateful and un- 
welcome a post; but I am ty, “we to 
endeavour to carry out my hon. Friend’s 
views in the direction he has stated; 


Hr. Matthews 
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but it must be clearly understood that I 
could only tender the services of the man. 
so selected to the different Sheriffs, 
leaving it to them to employ him or not 
as they thought fit, just as scaffolds and 
other appliances are offered to prison 
authorities and the Sheriff, leaving their 
responsibility entirely untouched. I 
hope my bon. Friend will be satisfied 
with this offer, and will not press the 
Resolution to a Division. 

*Sir E. LECHMERE: I am toa 
certain extent satisfied with the under- 
taking of the right hon. Gentlenian, who 
may probably in carrying it out draw up 
rules and conditions which will have the 
effect of securing the object in view. I. 
would, therefore, ask leave to withdraw 
my Amendment. 


Objection being taken, the Speaker 
put the Motion, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,” which was agreed to. 
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Main Question again proposed. 


THE INHABITED HOUSE DUTY. 


Lorpv HENRY BRUCE (Chippen- 
ham): Mr. Speaker, Sir, I beg to call 
attention to the subject on which, if the 
forms of the House had permitted, 
I intended to submit the following 
Motion :— 

‘“ That the laws regulating the levying and 
collecting the Inhabited House Duty as at 
present Dee to banks, warehouses, institu- 
tions, professional, business, scholastic, lodging, 
private, tenement, and other houses, 
amended, and, where necessary, repealed, in 
order to remedy the unjust and anomalous con- 
ditions relating thereto.” 


Sir, I refer tothis subject under a full 
sense of the old saying, that threat- 
ened, perhaps, I might say doomed, 
men live Ke There can be no 
question of the antiquity of the 
Inhabited House Duty, though we may 
not quite say that it is ‘‘as old as the 
hills.” It was first imposed in 1696, in 
the reign of William and Mary, and it 
was continued under various titles until 
1834, when it was repealed. But I 
think I may safely say that previous to 
that time, in 1808 and in 1808, in the 
43rd of George III., Schedule B, was 

d, and under its provisions the 
fahabited House Duty was re-imposed 
and is still levied with few exeptions. 
By the Act of 14 and 15 Victoria, 
cap. 36, private and professional 
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houses, institutions, schools, banks, 
fire and life insurance offices, and 
ledging houses are charged 9d. in 
the £, but I would call attention 
to this fact, all places of business— 
hotels, restaurants, and shops of every 
description, public houses and market 
gardens—are charged 6d. in the £. It 
was on the 30th June, 1857, that the tax 
was re-imposed—the year in which the 
window light duty was repealed—and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian then spoke of the impost 
as ‘‘irrational,’’ reminding the House 
that it was only the old tax of 1834 re- 
instituted with all its injustices. The 
right hon. Gentleman on that occasion 
said that ‘‘ He, forone, could not regard 
the house tax as resting on a secure 
foundation, seeing that it re-introduced 
thevery objectionable features which had 


“once before been the cause of the aboli- 


tion of the tax.’’ I observe that in the 
list of those who took part in the divi- 
sion at the time were the names of Lord 
Beaconsfield (then Mr. Disraeli), Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Lord 
Henry Bentinck, and the Right Hon. 
J. ©. Herries. Well, from time to 
time, certain modifications have been 
made, and it may be said that the ques- 
tion has been ‘‘ well tinkered.”” Nearly 
20 years ago, the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer moved that the 
tax should be devoted to local 
purposes, and not, as at present, 
to Imperial purposes. In 1871 the in- 
habitated house tax yielded £1,200,000, 
whereas now its amount is £1,933,000. 
The late Lord Iddesleigh, when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, received 
a deputation on this subject in 
1874, again in 1876, and in 1877. 
On each occasion the deputation 
pointed out to him the anomalies ex- 
perienced in the operation of the tax, 
and the grievances it carried, and Lord 
Iddesleigh expressed sr ag! with 
them in their object. he present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen) has done much the same thing. 
A deputation waited upon the right 
hon. Gentleman in May, 1887, and, in 
reply to their representations, he ad- 
mitted— 


“That the anomalous position of the house 
tax justified a great deal of the murmurs and 
complaints which are made against it. He 
looked forward to a large measure abolishing 
exemptions, and placing the whole tax on a 
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more satisfactory footing, and should look for 
the support of all the hon. Members of the 
House of Commons present to aid him.’’ 


As regards the question of caretakers, 
that subject was brought before Lord 
Iddesleigh (then Sir Stafford Northcote) 
in the years 1874, 1876, and 1877, and 
a Bill was brought in by him and passed 
dealing with this particular branch of 
the subject. The Act received the 
Royal Assent in 1878. The measure 
was brought in under the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Bill. .It was, unfor- 
tunately, supplemented by an Act pro- 
moted by Somerset House, which had 
the effect, I doubt not, of stultifying 
the effect of Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
Act. This particular Act I allude to 
defines a caretaker as a person obedient 
to the employer or occupier of the pre- 
mises, and enacts that if an officer 
or porter in such employ is kept 
asa caretaker of the premises, such a 
use of him renders the premises liable 
to the duty. Therefore you must employ 
a person entirely separate to look after 
your premises. I cannot understand 
how it is that the house duty is charged 
upon persons who only employ one 
servant, who is not employed otherwise 
than domestically. Not only does it 
affect business and professional men, but 
it affects thousands of others. But, Sir, 
there is another old-standing grievance, 
that no distinction is made between 
occupiers who let apartments for acknow- 
ledged business purposes, and those who 
occupy premises for dwelling purposes 
only. The entire abolition of the in- 
habited house duty is not only a 
popular measure, but a just one. 
Furthermore, this is a tax on the work- 
ing man. There are fifty times as 
many houses rated below £50 as 
there are houses rated above that 
amount. I will give the House an 
illustration. A landlord holds part of a 
street where the rents are from £36 to 
£40, the tenant paying the taxes. The 
property tax of 6d. falls on the richer 
man, but the house duty falls upon the 
poorer man, the tenant, who has to let 
a of his house in single rooms, and 
to charge proportionately. I main- 
tain that houses which are building or 
may be built, and existing houses which 
have been or may be converted into tene- 
ment dwellings for the working classes- 
—whether such tenements be self-con- 
tained or not—should be free from in- 
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habited house duty, if let as provided 
by Section 12 of the Working Classes 
Act, 1885 :— 


‘In any contract made for letting for habita- 
tion by persons of the working classes a house 
or part of a house, there shall be implied a con- 
dition that the house is at the commencement 
of the holding in all respects reasonably fit for 
human habitation.” 


All persons of the working classes 
naturally thought that they would get 
some benefit for this provision. It is 
unnecessary, however, to enlarge on the 
roaring trade which the jerry builders 
have done through the anomalies of the 
Act. But the working classes surely 
should have some compensation in re- 
spect of the clause which I have quoted, 
and what I maintain is, if the tax were 
abolished, that one penny in the pound 
on the income tax would be sufficient to 
meet the deficiency, and the income tax 
is very often 6d. in the £, whereas the 
inhabited house duty is 9d. in the £. 
Another grievance is that the duty is 
assessed on the gross rental; and yet 
another grievance is that the collectors 
of this tax are not paid by salaries in- 
stead of by poundage. M. Turgot, a 
celebrated French financier, once said 
that the “‘ art of taxation was to pluck 
the goose without making it cry.” But 
in the present case they make 
it cry because of the imposition 
of the tax, and interference with many 
of those personal liberties which 
Englishmen think they ought to 
possess. But it is never too late to 
mend; and let me hope that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will take a new 
departure, and, if the duty cannot be 
abolished, let an attempt be made to 
investigate its anomalies, and also let 
it be a local tax, and not devoted to 
Imperial purposes. No tax is more 
universally condemned, and yet none is 
more tenaciously stuck to by the Chan- 
cellorof the Exchequer. Many trades and 

rofessions have appealed .ageinst this 
dety —warehousemen, manufacturers, 
officers of Her Majesty’s Services, 
solicitors, auctioneers, mining, pro- 
fessional, and practising engineers, and 
scores of brewers, wine merchants, and 
‘hotel keepers. Really, the tax inflicts 
injury on to many trades and pro- 
fessions ; and it brings in so very little 
money, that I feel quite sure that any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who would 


-either modify it or abolish it altogether 


Lord Henry Bruce 
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would earn the gratitude of the vast 


majority of this country. 
*Sr GUYER HUNTER amor, 


Central): I rise with much pleasure to 
support the noble Lord in his protest 
against this duty. The inhabited 
house duty has been protested against 
by almost every class of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. It falls particularly heavily 
on certain members of the medical 
profession, because, wherever a medical 
man has a surgery in connection 
with his house, he has to pay at 
the rate of 9d. in the £, instead 
of 6d. On May 3, 1887, a depu- 
tation waited on the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who admitted that the 
anomalous position of the house tax 
justified a great deal of the complaint 
made, and promised to put the tax on a 
more satisfactory footing: The protest 
against the inhabited house duty has 
been supported by 60 or 70 Members on 
both sides of the House, and I trust the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will soon be 
able to fulfil the expectations he held 
out in May, 1887, to which I have just 
alluded. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES (Gateshead): 
I do not want to enter into the 
varied topics which have been referred 
to in the speech delivered by the noble 
Lord, but there is one matter in connec- 
tion with this tax with regard to which 
I introduced to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer a deputation from the North 
of England. It is a matter which, no 
doubt, very largely affects the general 
domiciliary condition of the poor in 
those industrial communities which have 
sprung up somewhat rapidly in recent 
years. There is nothing of greater im- 
portance to the general welfare of the 
community than a tax—be it local or 
Imperial —which affects the dwellings of 


the people. Fully aware, as I am, of 
the very great difficulty arising in con- 
nection with this matter, still I hope 


the subject will not be overlooked, and 
that the Secretary to the Treasury will 
be able to give us some indication of 
the course likely to be taken by the 
Inland Revenue Authorities in regard to 
the specific point which, in November last, 
we had the honour of laying before the 
Treasury. There are twoclasses, speaking 
broadly, of property owners. There are 
a large number of old houses and dwell- 
ings which have been let out in rooms, 
and the condition of the inhabitants of 
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which is, no doubt, very far from satis-, wards improving the domiciliary con- 
factory. They have been designated as | dition of the poor. 


rookeries. Now I have no wish to claim 
any exemption whatever for these 
rookeries from the payment of this duty. 
These places are often in an insanitary 
‘condition; families often occupy one 
room, high rents are extracted, and it is 
the worst possible condition of rack rent- 
ing that can be imagined. But there 
are other 5 owners who have de- 
voted themselves to improving the condi- 
tion of the poor, and who have erected 
houses which are let out in what are 
known as flats. The Inland Revenue 
Authorities have laid down a regulation 
that the inhabited house duty shall be 
imposed in all cases where there is not 
a separate entrance. It is very difficult 
to elucidate this matter fully without the 
aid of a plan, but as plans have been 
frequently submitted to the Treasury 
the Secretary to the Treasury will no 
doubt understand. In April or May, 
1884, a debate was raised in this House 
by Mr. Lawrence in which the question 
was discussed of the®position of private 
individuals and large societies owning 
industrial dwellings. At that time 
the First Lord of the Treasury, 
referring to smaller tenements, said 
that an invidious distinction existed. 


‘Since that time large companies 


who have erected these dwellings have 
been exempted from this duty in 
cases where the separate tenements 
were below £20 annual value. I think 
private individuals who have made exer- 
tions quite equal to, if not greater than, 
those put forward by the managers of 
these large societies, should not be put 
in a less favourable position than the 
public companies. I am quite aware of 
the difficulty that if some distinction 
were not drawn, old, insanitary houses, 


_ the “ rookeries” which exist in London 


and some other great towns, would be 
exempted; but I cannot believe that 
the ingenuity of the Inland Revenue 
Authorities and the Government is 
unequal to the task of drawing some 
line of demarcation which would be 
adequate to the equity of the case. I 
should like to know from the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether he is able to 
hold out any hopes that this will be 
done. I trust that the Government will 
do their best to extend the exemption 
given to public companies to private 
individuals, who have done much to- 


VOL. COCXXXY. [rurep seizes. | 





*Cotonz. ‘LAURIE (Bath): 1 should 
like to say a word in favour of the 
claims of lodging-house keepers in large 
watering f carry on a busi- 
ness ectly well defined, and pay 
9d. in- the £ inhabited house duty. In 
regard to this duty the shopkeepers 
are placed on far more favourable 
terms. They pay 6d. only, and com- 

with the bdging house keepers in 
etting apartments. I am perfectly aware 
that the question of exempting lodging- 
house keepers is surrounded by great 
difficulties, but it was suggested by a 
deputation in which I took part last 
year that these difficulties might be 
obviated by a system of registration. I 
hope that the Secretary to the Treasury, 
when he replies, will allude to the some- 
what unfair treatment of. lodging-house 
keepers in these places. 

*Me. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): 
The inhabited house duty has been long 
universally condemned, and, if it be 
continued at all, this should only be 
done on a graduated scale. When in 
1877 it was first imposed by Lord North, 
it was on a graduated scale ; and when 
re-cast in 1778 by him, it was further 
graduated, the scale being 6d., 9d., and 
ls., and it therefore bore less heavily on 
the poor than it now does. I am quite 
aware that a house under £20 annual 
value does not pay the tax at all, but 
representing, as I do, a Metropolitan 
constituency I know how impossible it is, 
either in London or in any large town, 
to put up a house of so low a value, so 
high is the price of land. I think ex- 
emption should be given to those who 
furnish excellent dwellings for the poor 
in the shape of industrial blocks: We 
know that, thanks to the advocacy of the 
First Lord of the Treasury, some five 
years ago, companies industrial blocks 
were (as had previously only been the 
case with the Peabody buildings before) 
exempted from the duty. Sir, in recent 
years there has been a great movement 
for providing the poor with dwellings in 
what are called tenement houses. A 
great many people have strong objec- 
tions to living in industrial blocks ; some 
of the rooms are very high up, while 
there are others where light can never 
penetrate, and which are consequently 
most unhealthy for sick persons and 
children. Therefore, in the interests 
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of the poor, those who have built streets 
of houses in tenements have done, as I 
believe, a great work, and have accom- 
plished not a little to solve the problem 
of the proper housing of the working 
classes. The difficulty as to these houses 
practically resolves itself into this—that 
they are not so constructed as to come 
within the Treasury Minute as to having 
only one door opening on to the passage. 
There is also the difficulty that they have 
front doors opening directly on to the 
street. I agree with the hon. Member 
for Gateshead that the last thing to be 
done is to encourage rookeries. I 
should deplore the grant of any con- 
cession which should in any way 
benefit owners of rookeries; but, if 
these rookeries are to be done away 
with, it is only by an extension of 
tenemented houses for the poorer classes. 
We do not want the concession to ex- 
tend. to any houses which have been 
altered for the habitation of the poor. 
The concession may be safeguarded by 
requiring from the landlord a declara- 
tion that the tenements were built for and 
are bona fide occupied by one family— 
and one family only. In conclusion I 
should like to say it seems to me that if 
this great question of the proper hous- 
ing of the working classes in our great 
industrial centres is to be solved it can 
only be by making it worth people’s 
while to build proper houses in 
tenements, and the greatest inducement 
that you can offer to those persons is to 
reduce their rates and taxes as far as 
possible. 

*Tuz SECRETARY ro raz TREA- 
SURY. (Mr. W. L. Jackson, Leeds): I 
hope my nobtle Friend will not be dis- 
appointed if I do not go at any length 
into the very important question which 
he has raised. I am bound to point out 
at the outset that the light and airy way 
in which my noble Friend spoke of 
£1,900,000 revenue will hardly com- 
mend itself to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He appears to think it 
would be easy to raise this revenue by 
putting an extra penny on the income 
tax, but I am not sure that that would be 
more popular than the present tax. 
There is, of course, one very strong ob- 
jection to the abolition of this tax. 
We have, in the first place, a 
very limited area of taxation, and 
I think any Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would hesitate a good deal 


Mr. Kelty 


{COMMONS} 
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in the present day before he entered 
upon any scheme which would tend to 
limit the area of taxation, and I do not 
deny for a moment—and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would, if he were 
here, be prepared to admit—that there 
are anomalies in connection with this 
tax which he would be very glad to 
remedy, and which, I hope, he will in 
some future year have the opportunity 
of remedying. The hon. Memher for 
Gateshead, I know, has taken consider- 
able interest in this question, but I am 
not quite sure that he would entirely 
agree with the hon. Member for Cam- 
berwell, who apparently is willing that 
any concession which may be made 
should not apply to any dwellings which 
have been altered, but should apply only 
to dwellings built for a special purpose. 
As far as I remember his previous appli- 
cation to the Treasury, it went rather 
in the direction of some concession to 
dwellings which have been altered, and 
which certainly would not come within 
the category advocated by the hon. 
Member for Camberwell. I hope that 
my noble Friend who has brought for- 
ward the Motion will be satisfied to 
obtain the expression of opinion which he 
has elicited. I can assure him that it 
has been several times under the con- 
sideration of my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, al- 
though I am not in a position to say 
that he will immediately deal with it, 
I am quite sure that he will not lose 
sight of it, but if it is possible for 
him to remedy some of the ano- 
malies which do exist, he will be glad 
indeed to have an opportunity of doing 
so. I cannot admit that this is a tax 
which presses very heavily on the poor, 
as the House is aware the tax is not 
assessable to any separate property of a 
less value than £20 a year. I think © 
the House will cordially endorse the 
sentiment of my hon. Friend that it is 
not desirable to extend or give any faci- 
lities for the extension of buildings which 
are known as rookeries. There is a great 
difficulty in defining what is a lodging 
house, and I admit possibly that there 
may be something in the claim put for- 
ward by my hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Bath, on behalf of the very 
deserving class of lodging house keepers 
at watering places. But I fear that an 
exemption of lodging houses—without 
some very strict definition—would mean 
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the exemption of every rookéry in Drury 
Lane, because they would all come 
under the definition of lodging houses. 
I am quite sure the House would not 
desire to encourage that kind of dwell- 
ing, nor would its sympathy be in the 
direction of granting additional facili- 
ties for them. However, I can promise 
my hon. Friends that my right bon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will give the matter careful considera- 
tion. It is not for me to anticipate what 
he will say on Monday, but I hope he 
will be able, if not now, at any rate on 
some future occasion to at least rectify 
some of the anomalies which exist. 


Motion by leave withdraw. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. - 
Resolutions (11th April) reported. 
CIVIL SERVICES. 

Mr. J. G. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): I 
beg to ask a question of the Seoretary 
to the Treasury. The hon. Gentleman 
said I think, last night, that he expected 
a very substantial increase in the 
charges under the head of Tramways 
in Ireland. Now, the hon. Gentleman 
must be aware that the tendency is to 
decline. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
at has reduced the rate of interest for 

nsols from 3 to 2? per cent, and it 
seems to me that if money isonly worth 
2} per cent it is rather extravagant that 
the ratepayers in baronies should have 
to guarantee a larger amount of interest 
on these undertakings. Cannot the 
hon. Gentleman see his way to lower 
this guarantee of interest of from 4 to 
5 per cent and make it more in con- 
formity with the present value of 
money? If he does not do so I fear 
there is some danger of the baronies 
repudiating their liability. I think 
some scheme of conversion should be 
arranged. When the Tramways Act 
was first passed by this House the 
Government proposition was that % per 
cent should be the amount of the 
guarantee, including the Government 
subvention, but an Amendment was 
moved by Captain O’Shea to raise the 

tee from 4 to 5 per cent in the 
interests, I have no doubt of friendly 
company promoters, who paid him a fee 
for his action, and the result was that 
the unfortunate ratepayers in these 
baronies now pay 3 per cent, whereas 
they would only have been called upon 
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to pay 2 per cent for these guaranteed 
railways if the Bill had been passed in 
its original form. There is another 
matter to which I should like to call the 
attention of the hon. Gentleman, and 
that is in regard to Foynes Pier, in the 
county of Kerry. On a recent occasion 
he explained that he had no responsi- 
bility as to whether or not the money 
granted for this undertaking was mis- 
spent: all he had to do was to see that 
the Treasury got proper security for it. 
That may be so from a strictly legal 
point of view, but asit is the ratepayers’ 
money which is lent for these works 
there should be some supervision over 
the expenditure of it. Government 
money may be foolishly or badly laid 
out if there is no supervision, and then 
there may be no return to the rate- 
payers. I see in this Estimate 
there is a sum of £3,500 for the 
Uleter Canal. What is the posi- 
tion of this canal at present? Is this 
£3,500 a final gift? Do the Govern- 
ment intend, and have they undertaken, 
to lend any sum for this canal? If any 
has been lent how has it been expended ? 
If the hon. Gentleman will answer these 
sees I shall be very well satisfied. 

hope he will be able to say he will 
save the interest of the taxpayers and 
protect the guarantors of railways in 
various districts. 

*Mr. W. L. JACKSON : Speaking for 
myself, I cannot hold out any hope of 
the adoption of a scheme by which the 
rate of interest on guaranteed lines— 
lines guaranteed by certain baronies, 
can be reduced. I should like to point 
out that this is an obligation which has 
been deliberately entered into and which 
is legally binding, and there is no power 
on the part of the Government to alter 
or reduce the rate of interest. The 
hon. Member has hinted that, in his 
opinion, the taxes out of which these 
loans are guaranteed by the baronies 
will be repudiated. I am exceedingly 
sorry that he should give utterance to 
such a sentiment. Ido not believe that 
these loans which have been so guar- 
anteed will be repudiated either by the 
barony which guaranteed them or by the 
taxpayer; on the contrary, thuse rail- 
ways are conferring considerable benefits 
on many districts, and I hope that 
before long many of them will be much 
nearer paying their working expenses 
than they are a present. I stated the 
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other night that some of the shares 
stood at a premium in the market. Of 
course, the amount of interest guaran- 
teed is of importance to the barony, but 
I imagine that in the future, in conse- 
quence of the cheaper rate at which 
money can be obtained, no barony will 
give a guarantee in excess of 4 per cent. 
I have every reason to believe that the 
extension of these lines in Ireland will 
prove of great advantage to the districts 
intersected, and therefore to the tax- 
payers who are called upou to pay the 
burden. As to the question cf Fenit 
pier and harbour, I pointed out the 
other night that the Board of Works in 
Dublin, who lend the money, only 
have authority to inquire as to the 
security offered them, and I think it 
should rest with the Pier and Harbour 
Commissioners who borrow the money, 
to investigate the expenditure and see 
that full value is obtained for it. I 
should strongly deprecate any inter- 
ference on the part of the Government 
Department, except such as is necessarily 
part of its duty, and I am strongly in 
favour of local self-government in that 
sense. The hon. Member also asked 
about the Ulster Canal, and if the 
£3,500 is a final gift? Yes, Sir, itis a 
final gift, so far as I am able to say, 
and gues no reason to say that it is 
otherwise. It is the whole of the 
money which the Government has 
promised for the undertaking, and the 
most stringent conditions have been 
inserted to secure what the hon. Mem- 
ber very properly desires: that the 
money shall be spent on the improve- 
ment of the canal. The hon. Member 
also asked, whether the money which 
the Government undertook to lend has 
been lent. Sir, the Government has 
undertaken to lend no money. The 
hon. Member will recollect that I was 
called upon to give evidence before the 
Select Committee that inquired into this 
question, and I then stated that no 
a“ had been made to lend money, 

ut if a loan were made it would be 
on the merits of the security offered. I 
cannot pledge myself to say that under 
no circumstances will the Government 
make a loan supposing that the security 
offered was satisfactory. As a matter of 
fact, no application has yet been made 
for a loan, and the £3,500 is the total 
sum which the Government intend to 
give. 


Mr. W.L. Jackson 
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Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): 
Sir, as a rule, these guarantees are — 
equivalent to 5 per cent on the amount 
borrowed, but in some cases, where the 
amount is 4 per cent, the guarantee is 
in perpetuity ; when itis 5 per cent it is 
sometimes only for a period of 35 years. 
As a matter of fact, in some of the cases 
the railways guaranteed cannot by any 
possibility pay for the next 25 or 30 
years, and they never will be able to 
pay the full amount of interest cha: 
on the loans. Now, my hon. Friend 
said that, in his opinion, some of the 
baronies are so taxed that they may be 
induced to repudiate their debt. Of 
course, repudiation is a very strong 
measure, which cannot be successfully 
accomplished without a very great effort. 
If the barony had an opportunity of con- 
tracting itself out of the debt, repudia- 
tion would be a very improper measure, 
but they have not that opportunity. The 
baronies are not rated by the Grand 
Jury. The presentments come before 
the Barony Sessions, which are com- 
posed of persons nominated directly or 
indirectly by Dublin Castle, and in no 
sense represented the ratepayers. Under 
the circumstances, the ratepayers have 
every reason to protest against the atti- 
tude of the Treasury in not affording 
them any relief. 


The Resolutions were agreed to: 


WALTHAM ABBEY GUNPOWDER 
FACTORY BILL (No. 175.) 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Brodrick.) 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.): The gist of this Bill is to ex- 
tinguish an immemorial right of way 
through some fields which are at present 
a picturesque resort of the people of 
Waltham Abbey, as well as the best 
means of communication between two 
points. Of recent years, at all events, 
this House has manifested the greatest 
possible interest in the preservation of 
open spaces and public parks; and, 
therefore, I think it will scrutinize this 
Bill with great jealousy. No doubt the 
Government will rely upon the Report 
of a Select Committee which sat upon 
this Bill last year. I dissented from the 
conclusion of that Committee, and even 
taking the decision of the Committee as 
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it stands, what does it amount to? It 
amounts to this, that the Committee 
found that assuming that upon the fields 
to which I have referred a gunpowder 
factory is to be erected, this park cannot 
continue to exist with any regard to the 
ublic safety, and the Government knew 
ore they purchased this land that 
there was a right of way through it, and 
tow they come to the House and ask us 
to take away an immemorial right. An 
effectual stop should be put upon pro- 
ceedings of this kind. The law has 
provided a tribunal before which ques- 
tions of right of way are to be tried, and 
it further provides that if anyone desires 
to close a public path, he should obtain 
the certificate of two Justices, which 
certificate shall be confirmed at Quarter 
Sessions. The Government originally 
proposed to go to Quarter Sessions, but 
subsequently, when opposition was 
manifested, and it was known that those 
who object to the closing of this path 
would be professionally represented at 
Quarter Sessions, they abandoned that 
mode of proceeding and have now 
come to the House. Up to a 
few moments ago it was quite my in- 
tention to challenge a Division upon 
this question by way of protest, but I 
am very much interested in a Bill which 
stands lower down on the Paper, the 
progress of which has already been 
somewhat impeded, and I am not 
anxious to join in stopping the progress 
of that Bill further. It may be to the 
convenience of the House that I should 
not challenge a Division now, but I will 
do so upon the Third Reading. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read 2* and committed to a Select 
Committee of seven Members, four to be 
nominated by the House, and three by 
the Committee of Selection. 


Ordered, That all Petitions against the Bill 
presented three clear days before the meeting 
of the Committee be referred to the Committee ; 
that the Petitioners praying to be heard by 
themselves, their Counsel, or agents, be heard 

inst the Bill, and Counsel heard in support 
of the Bill. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power 
to send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That three be the quorum. 


RELIGIOUS PROSECUTIONS ABOLITION 
BILL.—|No. 1.] 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


{Apri 12, 1889} 
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*Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
Mr. Speaker, the Bill, the nd 
Reading of which I have asked the 
House to pass, is directed against pro- 
secutions, which are partly prosecutions 
at common law, and rosecutions 
by Statute. The Statute is the 9th and 
10th William III., chap. 35, and that 
Statute enacts that any person convicted 
of blasphemy shall, for the first offence, 
be adjudged incapable and disabled in 
law, to allintents and purposes whatsoe- 
ever, to have, to hold, or enjoy any 
office or offices, employment or employ- 
ments, and shall, for a second offence, 
be adjudged disabled from being a 
plaintif or defendant in any suit, or 
from being the guardian of his own 
children, or from being capable of 
receiving any legacy, and shall be 
liable to imprisonment for the space of 
three years. That Act has been held 
to be supplemental to the common law. 
I may best describe the Statute by usin g 
the wordsof Lord Ooleridge, uttered in a 
case which was tried six years ago. 
In the course of the defence, the Statute 
had been described as shocking, and 

Lord Coleridge said— 

**Some old things, and amongst them this 

Statute, are shocking enough, and I do not 
defend them.” 
In a judgment which Lord Justice 
Lindley delivered in 1885, His Lord- 
ship spoke of this Statute as cruel in its 
operation against the persons against 
whom it was directed. The Statute of 
6th of George, chapter 47, which ap- 
plies to Scotland, makes the offence 
punishable by 14 years’ transportation. 
Now, Mr. Justice Stephen in his “ His- 
tory of the Criminal Law,” which was 
written and passed through the Press 
in 1882, although it was published 
in 1883, wrote— 

‘Offences against can hardly be treated as 
an actually existing head of our criminal law. 
Prosecutions for such offences are still theoreti- 
cally possible in a few cases, but they have in 
practice become entirely obsolete.”’ 
Unfortunately, whilst the History was 
passing through the Press, several pro- 
secutions were initiated, one of which was 
tried at Maidstone, two which where 
tried at the Old Bailey, and two, in one 
of which I was myself the defendant, 
which were removed by certiorars to the 
High Court, and were tried before the 

resent Lord Chief Justice of England. 
Hers are two views of the law which it 
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is my duty to submit to the House, one, 
the view taken by the present Lord 
Chief Justice of England—namely, that 
it is only the manner of a blasphemous 
libel which should be censured, and 
that a calm, and clear, and cool state- 
ment of views would not bring a person 
within the operation of the laws relating 
to blasphemy; and, the other the 
v ew which, with all submission to the 
great Judge who has expressed the con- 
trary opinion, I am afraid is the real 
view of the law—the other, the view 
which was formed by Mr. Justice 
Stephen and Mr. Justice Hawkins 
sitting in the Queen’s Bench Division, 
which was mentioned in the charge of 
Mr. Justice North in the trials at the 
Old Bailey, and which was formed in 


the case of the ‘Attorney Gene- 
ral v. Bradlaugh,” reported in the 
Weekly Keporter, vol. 433,  e8- 
pecially by Lord Justice Lindley. 


It seems to me that the real state of the 
law has been very fully explained by 
Mr. Justice Stephen in an article which 
appeared in the Fortnightly Review, and 
which was published in examination 
and criticism of the charge of Lord 
Coleridge to the jury in the case of the 
“Queen v. Foote, and others.” Mr. 
Justice Stephen urges that the law as 
it now stands is a bad law, and recom- 
mends the very measure which I am 
bringing before the House to night. It 
is right, however, I should state Lord 
Coleridge’s view—the view that it is the 
manner and not the matter of the 
blasphemous libel which should be con- 
sidered, before I put what I conceive is 
unfortunately the real view of the law. 
Lord Coleridge says :— 

**It is clear, therefore, to my mind that the 
mere denial of the truth of the Christian 
religion is not enough alone to constitute the 
offence of blasphemy,” 
and he goes on to point out that all 
prosecutions for blasphemy, according 
to his view, tend to failure. Further 
on in his judgment Lord Ooleridge 
says :— 

“ Persecution, unless thorough- going, seldom 
succeeds. Irritation, annoyance, punishment 
which stops short of extermination, very seldom 
alter men’s religious convictions. Entirely 
without one fragment of historical exaggera- 
tion, I may say that the penal laws which 60 or 
60 years ago were enforced in Ireland were 
un: ed in the history of the world. They 
existed 150 years ago ; they produced upon the 
religious convictions of the Irish people 
absolutely no effect whatever.”’ 


Mr. Bradlaugh 


{COMMONS} 
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I submit to the House that all kinds of 
enactments which are in the nature 
of persecution for opinion are enact- 
ments which fail in doing anything 
except driving the expression of opinion 
into its worst and roughest forms, and, 
therefore, ought not to be desired b 
anyone who has in any degree any fai 
in any kind of liberty. Mr. Justice 
Stephen, reviewing the charge of Lord 
Coleridge, a charge which he praises in 
language not too strong, says :— 

“My only objection to it is that I fear that 
its merits may be transferred illogically to the 
law which it expounds and lays down, and that 
thus a humane and enlightened judgment may 
tend to perpetuate a bad law by diverti 
public attention from its defects. The law 
regard as essentially and fundamentally bad.”’ 


Now when a learned Judge, who is 
now engaged in trying cases, can thus 
describe this portion of the law, I think 
I can submit there is something like a 
prima facie case for its appeal. Lord 
Justice Lindley in delivering judgment 
in the case of the Attorney General v. 
Bradlaugh says— 


‘‘It is a mistake to suppose, and I think it as 
well the mistake should be known, that persons 
who do not believe in a Supreme Being are in 
the state in which it is now commonly sup- 
posed they are. There arte old Acts of Parlia- 
ment still unrepealed by which such people can 
be cruelly persecuted.” 


And it was because Lord Justice 
Lindley found this law on the Statute 
Book, that he said he felt constrained to 
hold as he did in the case then before 
him. What is the state of the law? 
I prefer to put it in the words of Mr. 
Justice Stephen than in my own. He 
quotes in support of his statement a 
large number of cases, and he says— 


“The result of the examination of the 
authorities rg Ae wr to me to be that to this day 
Blackstone’s definition of blasphemy must be 
taken to be true; and, if this is the case, it 
follows that a large part of the most serious 
and most important literature of the day is 
illegal—that, for instance, every bookseller who 
sells, every one who lends to his friend, a copy 
of Comte’s Positive Philosophy, or of Renan’s 
Vie de Jesus, commits a crime punishable with 
fine and imprisonment. It may be said that so 
revolting a consequence cannot be true; but, 
unfortunately, this is not the case. I suppose no 
one will, or indeed ean, deny that if any person 
educated as a Christian, or having ever made 
profession of the Christian religion, denied that 
the Bible was of divine authority, even by word 
of mouth, he would incur the penalties of the 
9 and 10 William III. c. 32. I will takea par- 
ticular instance by way of illustration of this. 
The late Mr. Greg was not only a distinguished 
author, but an eminent and useful member of 
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the Civil Service. I suppose he was educated 
as a Christian, and no one could havea stronger 
sympathy with the moral side of Christianity. 
Ine one of his works the historical truth 
of the Christian history is denied ; and so is the 
Divine authority of the Old and New Testament. 
ff he had been convicted of publishing these 
opinions, or even of expressing them toa friend 
in private conversation, his appointment would 
have become void, and he would have been 
adjudged incapable and disabled in law to hold 
any office or ey omierey whatever ; in a word, 
the would have lost his income and his profes- 
sion. Upona second conviction, he must have 
‘been imprisoned for three years, and incapaci- 
tated, amongst other things, to sue or accept 
any legacy. About this there neither is, nor 
can be, any question whatever.” 
And after a long and careful summary 
of the law, as laid down in many deci- 
sions, Mr. Justice Stephen winds up— 
In my own opinion the practical inference 
is that blasphemy and blasphemous libel should 
cease to be offences at common law at all, that 
the Statute of William ITT. should be repealed, 
and that it should be enacted that no one except 
a beneficed clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land should be liable to ecclesiastical censures 
for ‘atheism, blanphemy, heresy, schism, or 
any other opinion.’ Such an abolition would 
not only secure complete liberty of opinion on 
these matters, but it would prevent the recur- 
rence at irregular intervals of scandalous pro- 
secutions, which have never in any one instance 
benefited anyone, least of all the cause which 
they were intended to serve, and which some- 
times afford a channel for the gratification of 
‘private malice under the cloak of religion.”’ 


I ask this House to give effect to what 
the learned Judge has said. I know 
there are one or two arguments which 
may be used to weigh heavily against 
me. One is, that the class for whom I 
‘speak is a comparatively small class. 
[Mr. Dx Listz: ‘‘ Hear, hear.” ] There 
would be. no reason in denying liberty 
to one man, even if he stood alone. 
Every opinion, in every age, has been 
‘at some time small, and those who hold 
opinions which within 100 years have 
been the subject of cruel persecutions 
within this realm should be the last to 
endorse the doctrine of persecution 
against those weaker than themselves. 
It may be urged that the severe penal- 
ties of the law are seldom enforced. It 
is only about 50 years ago that under 
this Act one man suffered nine years and 
8 months’ imprisonment in this country, 
and was also condemned to pay ar 
enormous fine. It did not check the 
issue of the literature by him against 
which the prosecution was directed. It 
only had the effect of endearing him to 
@ large number of people, and of making 
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many purchase the writings he issued 
who might otherwise not have done so. 
I hardly like to seem to be thrusting m 

personal case upon the House, but 

may be itted to remind the House 
that the declaration has been made very 
formally in print that the prosecution 
which was directed against me was 
initiated for the direct purpose of dis- 
qualifying me under this Statute for the 
term of my natural life from taking part 
in the political work of the country. I 
submit to the House that, ruling as it 
does over 330,000,000 of human beings, 
of every kind of faith or lack of faith, 
it is our duty to treat all alike. What 
is the effect of the law as it stands. Two 
years ago a legacy was left to myself 
and a gentleman in Manchester for 
the purpose of endowing an institution. 
Wewere all persons who might have been 
indicated as Dhiaphiosines under the law. 
The legacy was left for purely educa- 
tional purposes, but the legacy was set 
aside, first of all in the Court of the 
Palatine of Lancaster, and next on 
appeal, on the ground that a bequest 
for such a purpose was an illegal 
bequest and voidable. It may be said 
‘‘we would not object to you being 
allowed to utter your views, but we 
object to you uttering your views in an 
offensive language.” But if persons 
utter their views in an offensive 
manner, and so as to provoke a breach 
of the peace they are punishable under 
the law as it now stands. The fact that 
the law is not always enforced, the fact 
that it is seldom enforced, the fact that 
Mr. Justice Stephen in his ‘‘ History of 
the Criminal Law,” describes the law 
as obsolete, the fact that Lord Justice 
Lindley has referred to the law as cruel 
in its operation should tend, I submit, 
to induce the House to grant the Second 
Reading of this Bill. I can quite 
understand it is possible that people 
will say that views which are different 
from their own, should not be 
offensively urged, but that brings in 
the question of the manner of the 
advocate rather than that of the matter, 
and I put it to persons who hold this 
view, whether the keeping on the 
Statute Book of this harsh and cruel 
law, does not deprive any of us, who 
may wish to tone and temper argument, 
of any fair reason for ch ing eae 
hasty speech or utterance. Again, let 
me pekit ont that the word blasphemy 
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for which you punish to-day, has been 
an ever-changing word. It is only 240 
years ago that a man, Naylor, the 
Quaker, of the same faith as the man 
(Mr. Bright) all of us in this House 
honoured, was tried for blasphemy. 
George Fox, William Penn, and scores 
of their co-workers were sent to |, 
or whipped at the cart tail as blas- 
phemers. The Unitarians, had they lived 
even later than the times of which I have 
just spoken, would have come within 
the penalties of this Statute which Lord 
Coleridge says gives a ferocious power 
against people, and which Lord Justiee 
Lindley condemns as an essentially bad 
law. I feel that this is not a time of night 
to trespass unduly on the attention of the 
House. I can only appeal to the 
generosity of the majority, but I 
would point out to them the position 
in which they put those who differ 
from them when they lack gene- 
rosity themselves. I have sometimes 
tried to argue with my friends in 
France against the strict enforcement 
some of them have put on the Anti- 
Clerical laws; they have answered me 
‘the Church shows us no mercy.” It 
is that kind of unfortunate spirit which 
treats opinion as if it were a crime and 
thought as if it were a crime, when the 
very honesty of the utterance of that 
thought, that expression of opinion, 
shows you that the persons against whom 
you direct your Statute have at least the 
virtue of honesty to redeem their action 
from being classed as that of the or- 
dinary criminal. It is against this un- 
fortunate spirit I am arguing;. it is for 
these people I am pleading to-night. 
I am pleading for many who have found 
trusts for their children cancelled, as 
was the case with a Member of this 
House, honoured while sitting in it be- 
cause of the family to which he belonged, 
and for the great name and greater tra- 
ditions associated with it—I mean Lord 
Amberley. He found histrust for hischil- 
dren cancelled because the man whom he 
honoured enough to give the trust that 
might have been brought within the 
mi of this statute. ‘t is too late 
to-day to keep these penalties on the 
Statute Book. The Bill may not receive 
sanction for its second reading to- 
night, but it is something—and I 
thank the House for it—that the House 
has listened patiently and generously 
to an appeal made on behalf of an 


Mr. Bradlaugh 


{COMMONS} 
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unpopular minority; and one day or: 
other justice will have to be done, and 
T ask the House to do it whilst those. 
for whom they are asked to do it are few 
and weak, rather than leave us to win, 
as win we will, that outside public 
opinion by the ballot, which deter- 
mines what the law shall be. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. ADDISON (Ashton-under-Lyne): 
I cannot help thinking that the hon. 
Member to whose speech we have just 
listened with very great interest has not 
attempted in the Bill he has drawn or 
has had drawn for him to grapple with 
the difficulties that surround ques- 
tion. He has alluded to a number of 
Acts that he himself admits are practi- 
cally obsolete and never enforced, and. 
he has taken care in the illustrations he 
has given of recent prosecutions to avoid. 
telling the House that none of these 
prosecutions have been under any of 
these Acts. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: Pardon me; I 
thought I expressly read from Lord 
Justice Lindley’s judgment in the 
Attorney General v. Bradlaugh a pas- 
sage, in which the learned Judge said 
his judgment was determined by the fact 
that these were old Acts of Parliament 
still unrepealed, by which such people 
can be cruelly prosecuted, and he went 
on to say that whether the state of the 
law ought to remain so or aot was not 
for him to express an opinion, but he 
was bound to have regard to the fact 
that these Acts remained unrepealed. 

Mr. ADDISON : Surely, so acute an 
interpreter of the law as the 
hon. Member will see that the 
remarks of the learned Judge exactly 
bear out my position. Lord Justice 
Lindley remarked there were a number 
of old Statutes still on the Statute Book, 
but, having in view that fact, he did not 
think the Common Law had been altered 
or tampered with. But what I wassaying, 
and what I still point out, is this, that 
neither the hon. Member nor any other 
of the people prosecuted in recent times 
for what is called blasphemy, have ever 
been prosecuted, or indicted, under any 
of these Acts, certainly not under the 
Act of Edward VI., certainly not under 
the Act of Elizabeth, against defaming 
the Prayer Book, certainly not under 
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of Geo, TV., a rogand 10 Bleopheny. 
5 ay to shemy. 
The hon. Member has had every i 
pe eee in these matters, if he 
were able to contradict me on this point 
I am sure he would do so. If he does 
not it shows I am right, and that not 
one of these obsolete Statutes during 20 
years has been brought into action for 
any prosecution whatever. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: I quite admit 
thers has been, so far as I am aware, no 
indictment whatever under the Statutes, 
but it is also true that in eight or nine 
cases, argued in banc, these Statutes 
have been quoted in support of, and as 
bs var 9 the Common Law. 

; DISON: That is exactly 
my position, that learned Judges, who 
have explained what the Common Law 
is, have also shown that the mind of the 

islature is expressed by there being 

so little inclination to tamper with it that 
they lave not repealed any one of these 
Acts. But it still comes back to the 
int I make—that all the Acts which 

e hon. Member has commented upon, 
pointing out what terrible things they 
aré, and how persons may be sent to 
prison for this, or Quakers to prison for 
that, under none of these has anybody, 
in recent times, been prosecuted or 
indicted. But the real difficulty in 
dealing with this matter is that if these 
Acts are abolished, it will be necessary 
for the House that makes the abolition 
to deal with the matter further, and say 
what should be allowed and what should 
not be allowed in the way of attack upon 
religious institutions ‘nit the feelings of 
decent people. The same principle 
applies to indecency as to blasphemy— 
aay are both matters of the utmost 
ifficulty ; and whoever has drawn this 
Bill has not attempted to deal with the 
difficulties, but has framed a Bill that 
- far beyond the provisions of these 
ets of Parliament, avoiding difficulties 
instead of meeting them, for it provides 
that in future in this country every 
blasphemy or blasphemous libel—how- 
ever insulting to religion — however 
hurtful to the feelings of decent people, 
however corrupting to our youth and 
injurious to the community—are to be 
made lawful. After the passing of this 
Act, no criminal proceedings shall be 


instituted against any n for— 
amongst other thingsechism, heresy, 
blasphemous libel, blasphemy at Com- 
mon Law, or atheism. Now, one asks 
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at once what is blasphemy at Oommon 

Law? Y oil Guow eee a book well 

known to all lawyers, and from an old 

edition not intended to put a modern 

aig on the definition, ‘‘ Wharton’s 
w Lexicon”— — 


‘Blasphemy is an offence against God and 
sad providence or by ooutumselfons reproashis 
ani ence, Or im 
of out Bivivar Christ also all profane scoffing 
at the Holy pre , and exposing them to- 
contempt and ridicule.” 

This, then, is what blasphemy is. The 
hon. Member for Northampton proposes. 
that this shall not be punishable by any 
criminal proceedings whatever. Now, 
see what the effect of that would be. 
Hon. Members must be struck by this, 
thst there must be matters which in 
any decent well organized community, 
whether the majority or the minority 
believe in religious principles, ought to 
be protected. If religious people are 
in the minority—instead of being, as I 
believe they are, and as I hope they 
always will, be, in an overwhelming 
majority—if they are in a minority, 
their feelings are fully entitled to be 
respected out of common decency, if out 
of nothing elee. Now, the hon. Mem- 
ber says that vile pictures, and carica- 
tures, and offensive publications exposed 
in the streets or in shop windows and 
which might have a tendency to pio- 
voke a breach of the public peace, might 
still be punishable if his Bill were 
passed ; but I cannot help thinking as. 
a lawyer, that would not be so, because 
such publications would cease to be 
blasphemous libels, and no criminal 
proceedings could be maintained in re- 
spect to them. What is called tending 
to a breach of the peace is only the form 
of theory on which ape for libel 
are founded, but if you say nobody is 
to be prosecuted for libel, you abolish 
the whole doctrine about breach of the 
peace. So I say the hon. Member bas 
not attempted to grapple with the diffi- 
culties that were present to the minds 
of Lord Ooleridge and Mr. Justice: 
Stephen ; he does not say what should 
be Tawful, but that everything shall be 
lawful, however injurious, or irritating 
to the feelings of the community. The 
hon. Member quotes France, and he 
has considerable acquaintance with the 
laws, manners, and customs of Franee, 
so he must know that French legislation 
has done that we do not attempt to do. 
Notwithstanding the opinions of a large 
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minority, although these old-fashioned 
obsolete boing laws do not 
exist in French law, yet, in the Penal 
‘Oode there is an Article making it an 
offence punishable by fine or by im- 
prisonment up to five years ae or 
outrage any recognized religion in 
in Moe: does the hon. Member 
propose there should be something of 
that kind here? What does he propose 
to establish in substitution of the 
laws he would abolish but unbounded 
liberty and licence of every kind? What 
reason has he given for this? He says 
opinion should be free. Well, opinion 
is free, and nobody in England is pro- 
secuted for his religious opinions or the 
want of them. 

_*Me. BRADLAUGH: Yes; I was 


indicted. 

Mr. ADDISON: I do not like to 
enter into a personal controversy with 
the. hon. Member, but surely he does 
not mean seriously to maintain that. I 

on from his to another case, ‘‘ The 
ser v. Foote.” It was not for 
religious opinions that in that case the 
very severe sentence was passed ; it was 
for the publication of caricatures of the 
most outrageous kind calculated to 
excite the greatest possible ill feeling in 
the whole neighbourhood where they 


were exhibited. I have only just come 


from the library, and happened to miss 
the interesting discussion on the House 
Duty, while reading Professor Huxley’s 
articlein the Nineteenth Century. Professor 
Huxley showsclearly enough that opinion 
is perfectly free in this country so long 
as itis nothing more than an honest 
attempt to express opinion and not to 
insult other religious opinions. The 
hon. Member has made no case for the 
Bill, although I admit that there is very 
great difference of opinion, ashe says, be- 
tween Judges as to what the law is. 
Lord Ooleridge holds that it is the 
manner aud intention to insult and 
annoy rather than the matter that 
should be considered in relation to 
attacks on religion, and others who wish 
the law altered, press Mr. Justice 
Stephen’s view and make it more strong. 
Yet, whether on the one’side orthe other, 
everybody admits that if the matter is 
dealt with at all it should be dealt with 
not only negatively but positively. We 
ought to know from those who propose 
this Bill on what principle they intend 
to go. If we allow free unfettered 
licence we shall be below every other 


Mr. Addison 


{COMMONS} 


civilized country in the world. I 
to move that the Bill be read a 
time this day six months. 
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Amendment pro to leave out the 
word “now” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day six months (Mr. Addison.) 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) : I do 
not intend to occupy the time of 
the House at this late hour for 
more thana few minutes, but I must 
entirely join issue with the hon. and 
learned Member who has just spoken of 
the statement he has made in regard 
to the law of blasphemy. There are 
two views in respect to the Common 
Law, but there are not two views in 
respect to the Statute Law. It is per- 
fectly clear that by the Statute Law any 
expression of opinion struck at by the 
Statute, in whatever language such 
gga may be couched, is punish- 
able as an indictable offence. In 
regard to Common Law there are two 
opinions, that of Lord Coleridge, and 
that of Mr. Justice Stephen. Lord Oole- 
ridge takes the view that the mere denial 
of the prevailing opinion and conviction 
on religion does not in_ itself 
constitute a crime, but in practice I can 
draw no distinction between the denial 
of all right to express an opinion and 
the right to send a man to prison be- 
cause he has expressed his opinion in a 
manner not agreeable to 12 men of the 
jury. What happened in the case-of 
Foote? He was tried by three juries, 
and two disagreed; but when the jury 
did agree he was sentenced to a Pick 
imprisonment. And why? Mr. Justice 
North did not attempt to conceal his 
bigotry, for in the plainest, if not the 
politest language, he said that Foote 
must be punished because he had 
‘‘ dedicated his talents to the service of 
the Devil;” which, in plain English, 
meant that he held opinions on religion 
differing from those of Mr. Justice 
North. If the hon. and learned Member 
represents, as I believe he does, cor- 
rectly the general sense with res; to 
this subject of religious prosecutions, it 
does not seem to me it would be at all 
difficult if the Bill were read a second 
time to reconcile his view with that of 
the hon. Member for Northampton. I 
look for a solution of the difficulty to 
the Indian Penal Code, in which emi- 
nent Englishmen have had to deal in 
instituting a law for India with this 
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very question of religious irritation. 
They had to frame a law for circum- 
stances and institutions far more diffi- 
cult than “ene existing in this 
country, where, indeed, there are few 
occasions for trying the question, 
and where very few persons derive any 
pleasure or satisfaction from deliberately 
wounding or insulting the religious 
feelings of his neighbours. But in India 
among a violent and fanatical people we 
from time to time hear of terrible riots 
breaking out from such causes at the 
season of the religious festivals, when 
the religious feelings of the people are 
vehemently excited. In India, therefore, 
we had to provide for the same difficul- 
ties that the hon. and learned Member 
has suggested as existing here in a 
modified form. I ask the attention of 
the House to the manner in which this 
question has been dealt with in the 
Indian Penal Ocde. The section runs 
thus— 

*‘ Whoever, with the deliberate intention of 
wounding the religious feelings of any person, 
utters any word or makes any svund in the 
hearing of that person, or makes any gesture, 
or places any object in the sight of that person ”’ 
—this covers the case of pictures, etc.—‘‘ shall 
be punished with imprisonment, with or without 
hard labour, for a term which may extend to 
one year, or with fine, or with both.” 

I would suggest that if there exists any 
bona fide desire to settle the question on 
fair lines, by which I mean on lines 
which on the one hand will give a 

arantee of religious freedom and on 
the other hand will afford adequate pro- 
tection to the religious feelings of the 
community, then I think a solution might 
be found in the section of the Indian 
Penal Oode I have read. I would 
suggest that hon. Members might allow 
the Bill to pass its Second Reading, and 
in Committee I would move the inser- 
tion of this section as an Amendment 
that I think would meet the difficulties 
of the question. I trust the suggestion 
| meet with approval, and the Bill 
will then remove what is undoubtedly 
the cause of great difficulty. I think I 
can refer to no higher authority than 
the Indian Penal Code, than which no 
document in the English language was 
ever prepared with more careful con- 
sideration and ability. 

Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire): To a 
large extent I agree with what has 
been said in favour of the Bill. The 
feeling is unanimous that the age of 
religious persecution is passed, and no 
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one should now be punished for holding 
or not holding religious opinions. We 
are all of one mind upon that. But still 
I feel that, if we pass the Bill, we shall 
open the flood-gates of the country to a 
vile tide of ribald and blasphemous 
literature of which few-in this House 
are aware. For a few years past I have 
been making some feeble efforts to stop 
the irruption of foul, corrupting litera- 
ture in the country, and so I have be- 
come aware of the circulation in in- 
creasing quantities of literature so 
loathsome—so obscene—that those who 
provide it, and those who habitually 
read it, must be degraded to the 
level of beasts. It is extremely 
dfficult to draw the line between 
what is blasphemous and what is 
obscene, the two things run one into the 
other. If we absolutely take away all 
power of prosecuting for blasphemy, we 
may logaline the publication of litera- 
ture of the most revolting kind. Hon. 
Members would scarcely believe that 
such papers could be printed as these of 
which I have several specimens, which 
have been issued in London, and some 
|of them, I believe, by a gentleman 
| whose name has been mentioned in the 
‘course of this debate—they shock and 
outrage all feelings of decency beyond 
description, and woodcuts are attached 


| 


| that turn into contempt the noblest 





things of the Christian religion. Just to 
give hon. Members an idea of what would 
; become legal under this Bill, let me 
mention that one depicts the Almighty 
dancing a lewd dance with the Devil. 
It soils one’s lips to say such things. 
I am sure the House does not wish this 
sort of thing to be legalized. I am told 
by lawyers that these infamous produc- 
tions may be made the subject of prose- 
cution, but not if this Bill passes. There 
are societies supported by a considerable 
amount of money whose business it is to 
circulate this infamous literature, and 
‘IT am advised that if the Bill 
| becomes law abominable publications 
lof this class could be distributed at 
| the doors of our Sunday schools and 
| churches—publications that turn into 
‘ridicule and contempt the holiest 
things of the Christian faith, and the 
law could not touchthem. I have every 
desire for liberty of opinion, but to 
remove every restraint upon publica- 
tions of this kind is liberty carried to 
madness. I believe that of the whule 
nation, 99 out of every 100 would 
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repudiate the idea. I am disposed to 
that with an amendment such as 
has been suggested by the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter) 
the Bill might become a valuable 
addition to the Statute Book. 
I quite agrve that these obsolete laws 
should not be maintained. No one now- 
a-days would wish to prosecute a man 
for holding opinions or for expressing 
them in a rational, sober manner, but on 
the lowest ground, I hold it is contrary 
to all ideas of civil society, that the 
holiest, deepest, and strongest convie- 
tions of men and women should be 
affronted in the rudest manner possible 
without there being any redress at law. 
I hold that our duty as a country 
goes beyond that, and that we 
owe obligations to Almighty God the 
Sovereign Ruler of mankind to uphold 
in all lawful and proper ways the autho- 
rity of his laws. 1 will not insist on 
that argument now, but I do insist that 
we shall not give the stamp of legality 
to atrocious caricatures and literature, 
such as I have mentioned. I believe 
the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) has no wish or desire 
that such literature should be legalized 
orcirculated, but I would point out that 
the effect of passing the Bill will be to 
are the stamp of legality to such things. 
support the Motion that the Bill 
be read a second time this day six 
months. 

*fuz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
E. Orarxe Plymouth): I should be 
glad if the House were able, after this 
short debate, to dispose of the Bill to- 
night, but whether it is able to do so or 
not, I am anxious to say on the part of 
the Government that they give it their 
most decided opposition. The hon. 
Member for Aberdeen has suggested 
certain adaptations from the Indian 
Penal Code, and the last speaker has 
accepted the suggestion. But were 
this proposal given effect to, it would 
be the creation of a new Bill. 
It would mean the striking out of the 
only effective clause in the Bill, and the 
substitution of something entirely dif- 
ferent. The Bill proposed by the hon. 
Member for Northampton is about the 
most unpractical suggestion which could 
possibly be. The hon. Member has 
treated the House to a dissertation as to 
what is the true common law in this 
country on the subject of blasphemous 
libel. It stands thus—that in the case 


Mr. S. Smith 
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mentioned the Lord Obief Justice laid 


down the law in re to blasphemy and. 
blasphemous libel in terms which the 
hon. Member says he wishes truly ex- 
pressed the law. He says he should be. 
glad if the decision in the case of 
“The Queen v. Ramsey and Foote ” 
did correctly represent the law;. 
but because another learned Judge, 
writing a magazine article, sug- 
gested that the Lord Chief Justice: 
was wrong in his exposition of the law, 
the hon. Member tries to persuade the: 
House that it ought to pass a Bill in 
order to alter the law. 

*Mz. BRADLAUGH: I thought I 
had expressly quoted a passage from 
another Judge. I referred to a citation 
given at Nisi Prius by Justices Stephen 
and Hawkins from a dictum of Mr. 
Justice Lindley in the Court of soues: 
*Sir E. CLARKE: The hon. Member 
does not appreciate the point I am put- 
ting. He saidin his speech that the 
law is the subject of dispute—that there 
are two views of it, one being that ex- 
pressed by the Lord Chief Justice in the 
case I have mentioned. which judgment 
was afterwards revised by the learned 
Judge and published in a corrected 
form, as he was anxious that his opinion 
on the subject should remain clearly 
defined ; and the other view of the law, 
that of Mr. Justice Lindley. I say that 
the judgment of the Lord Chief Justice 
at present represents the most authori- 
tative exposition of the law cn this sub- 
ject. So long as it remains, it will be 
idle to ask the House of Commons to 
pass a Bill in order to put the law even 
into that condition which the hon. 
Member desires. If the Bill would put 
the law into the position in which the 
hon. Gentleman desires to see it, then 
I should say the House has other and 
better things to do than to pass a Bill to 
declare that to be the law which has 
been pronounced to be the law by 
the Lord Chief Justice. But this Bill 
would go much further. It would 
sweep away the whole law, Common 
or Statute, by which blasphemous libel 
can be punished. It has been said 
that there is no prosecution now for the 
expression of religious opinions. I am 
astonished that the hon. Member for 
Northampton should have said that he 
himself has been prosecuted for the 
expression of opinions. I am certain 
that in that prosecution on which the 
hon. Member was convicted—— 
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*Mr BRADLAUGH: I never have 
been convicted on a prosecution for 
blasphemy. 

*Sir E. CLARKE: If the hon. 
Gentleman had waited until the close of 
my sentence he would have seen that I 
am stating the fact. The prosecution 
on which the hon. Member was con- 
victed, although the judgment was after- 
wards quashed on a technical objection, 
was not a prosecution for the expression 
of religious opinions. Another prose- 
cution was in respect of the circulation 
of those very scandalous publications to 
which the last speaker referred. I have 
some knowledge of the filthy and 
wicked publications which have been 
referred to by the hon. Member, 
and the character of which the hon. 
Member cannot even indicate to the 
House. They were issued week after 
week, but there is a natural reluctance 
to institute prosecutions which would 
have the effect of advertising these pub- 
lications. They contain grossly inde- 
cent suggestions with regard to matters 
which are regarded as sacred by 
Christian people. If this Bill were to 
pass, while anyone would be liable to 
criminal prosecution for the smallest 
imputation on the character of an indi- 
vidual, people would be free to scatter 
broadcast the most scandalous and 
shocking suggestions with regard to 
sacred things of religion without being 
subjected to any prosecution. This is 
enough to make the House reject the 
Bill with indignation. One knows per- 
fectly well the terrible mischief which 
is done when one of these publications 
comes into anyone’s hands, whether 
it be a child, a young person, 
or a man. The thing cannot be 
forgotten. It has existed and it has 
defiled. If this Bill became law there 
would be absolutely no law whatever in 
this country to suppress this wickedness. 
Some of the Statutes which it is pro- 
posed to repeal are obsolete Statutes. 
‘They might just as well be erased from 
the Statute Book, because they are ob- 
solete; but their simple repeal is not 
the object nor the effect of this Bill. 
‘The hon. Member would not waste his 
time in presenting a Bill simply to get 
rid of the Statutes. There has been no 
prosecution under the Act of William 

., and no prosecution for heresy since 

1640. These Statutes might very well 
‘be repealed in a Statute Law Revision 
Bill; but as it is not the object of the 
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Bill to rid of these innocuous Sta- 
tutes, I hope we shall have time to 
divide against the Second Reading of 
the Bill. 

Mr. MAC INNES (Northumberland, 
| Hexham): In the fewest possible words 
\I desire to say why I intend to vote 

against the Second Beoding of the Bill, 
I cannot say, with the Solicitor General, 
that I regard the Bill with feelings of 
indignation ; on the contrary, I feel, to 
a certain extent, in a dilemma. B 
voting against the Bill I shall be 
classed with those who seem still to 
wish to perpetuate prosecutions for ex- 
pressions of opinion, and nothing is 
further from my thoughts and wish, 
Nothing, I trust, is further from the 
thoughts of the great majority of the 
Members of this House. Theday for such 
prosecutions has passed, and, I firmly 
believe, passed for ever. No one here, 
I am sure, wishes ever again to prose- 
cute a man for opinions in regard to 
religion. Many of us on both sides of 
the House regret the prosecutions 
to which the junior Member for 
Northampton was subjected, but. we are 
unable to support the Bill, looking at 
the form in which it is presented and at 
the fact that it would legalize those 
scandalous productions to which re- 
ference has been made. The House, 
however, will feel that we have for 
this hour and a half had a very useful 
discussion, and that before long, from 
some quarter or other, we shall have a 
measure which will deal with the matter 
in such a way as to getrid of these 
obsolete enactments, and at the same 
time, preserve the people from contami- 
nation by this offensive literature. 
*CoLtoneL SANDYS (Lancashire, 8S. W., 
Bootle): It had been my intention, but 
for the intervention of the hon. Member 
for Ashton, to move that the Bill be 
read a second time this day six months, 
but the matter has been so well dealt 
with by him, as well as by my learned 
Friend the Solicitor General, that I 
shall intervene for a very few moments 
only between the House and a Division. 
The law in this country is, that 
those who kill the body shall be 
punished - without mercy; but if 
this Bill is passed, it will be 
tantamount to allowing those who 
would kill the souls of the people 
to do so with impunity. On that 
und I certainly shall vote against the 
ill, and I would remind the House 
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that under the law of Moses blasphemers 
were led out of the camp and stoned to 
death by the people. do not think, 
therefore, that the penalties under these 
Acts can be regarded as excessive at 
the present time. I hope the House 
will reject the Bill by a handsome 
majority, in order to show that. it con- 
siders itself insulted by having such a 
measure brought before it and being 
asked to sanction it at all. 

Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) : 
If this measure were one to do away 
with the Statutes aimed at what is called 
schism or heresy, I should not have a 
word to say against it. But if this Bill 
is passed I believe that my children 
might be compelled to see on the walls 
of this city as they go along the streets 
things which I would rather they should 
die than see and take into their minds. 
It behoves us to stand up boldly for those 
things which we hold most precious 
both in time and eternity—which stretch 
beyond this world into the next.. Under 
these circumstances, and with a feeling 
of the profoundest responsibility, I 
declare that though I should he pre- 

ared to vote as earnestly as any man 
or anything that will promote religious 
and civil liberty, yet, as I believe that 
this Bill would open the flood-gates of the 





vilest and most terrible iniquity that it | 


is possible to perpetrate, I shall speak 
and vote against it on every possible 


occasion. 
*Mr. BRADLAUGH : I wish to say 
that a phrase used by the Solicitor 
General might possibly be understood 
as putting on me some kind of moral 
responsibility, in connection with the 
illustrated publications to which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman referred. 
I do not suppose that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman intended his words 
to convey that meaning, but if he did, 
I must say that all the evidence adduced 
at the trial went just the other way. 

*Sm E. CLARKE: I did not think 
that my words had been misunderstood. 
The quotations I gave were from the 
words of Lord Ooleridge to the effect 
that the defence was grounded on the 


contention that the publication was not |&' 


by the hon. Member’s authority. 

*Mr. PICTON (Leicester): After the 
speeches that have been delivered 
against this Bill, as my name is on the 
back of it, 1 wish to say I intend to vote 
for it purely on religious principles. I 
read not one word in the New Testament 


Colonel Sandys 
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in favour of supporting the infliction of 
any legal penalty on account of the 
utterance of any religious or irreligious. 
opinion, I read rather that when the 
disciples of the Great Master desired to. 
call down vengence on those who differed 
from them, they were reminded that th 
knew not what spirit they were of. h 
is because I feel more strongly on this 
religious point than the hon. Members 
who oppose the Bill that I am going to 
support it. Ifit were possible for the 
sense of decency of religious people to 
be utraged under the Bill as at present 
framed of course [ would in Committee 
support any amendment which might 
be necessary to remove that blot. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
Will the hon. Member for Northampton 
accept the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen, in the sense that 
will make distinctly illegal insults to 
the religious feeling of the community, 
and the outrage to the community 
offered by publications such as those 
referred to by the hon. Member for 
Flintshire. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: I should be 
quite ready to accept something in the 
direction of the clause from the Indian 
Code. It will, however, be quite time 
enough to deal with a particular illus- 
tration when it comes before me. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 
Noes 111.—(Div. List, No. 75.) 

Main Question as amended put, and 
agreed to; Second Reading put off for 
six months. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES ACT (1888) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[No. 193.] 
Bill réad 2°, and committed for 
Monday, 6th May. 


COLONIZATION. 
Ordered, that a Select Committee be ap- 


inted to inquire into various Schemes which 
been proposed to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to facilitate Emigration from the con- 
gested districts of the United Kingdom to the- 
British Colonies or elsewhere ; to examine into 
the results of any Schemes which have received 
practical trial in recent years, and to report 
enerally whether in their opinion it is desir- 
able that further facilities should be given’ to- 
promote emigration; and, if so, upon the 
means by and the conditions under which such 
emigration can best be carried out, and the 
quarters to which it can most advantageously 
be direoted.—(Mr. Ritchie,) 


House adjourned at ten minutes after 
Twelve o'clock till Monday next.. 
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cinema 

BARROW HEMATITE STEEL COMPANY 
(WATER) BILL.—{By Order.) 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mz. CAINE (Barrow): I beg to move 
that the Bill be now read # second 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time ”’—( Mr. Caine.) 


*Cotowzt SANDYS (Lancashire, 8. W., 
Bootle): I have put a notice on the 
Paper in reference to this Bill, because 
I wished to draw the attention of the 
House to it, ing that it involves 
matters of considerable importance to 
that part of the country with which 
it pro to deal. There is also 
alongside of it: another Bill (the 
Barrow-in-Furness Corporation Bill), 
which practically forms of the 
same scheme. do not intend, how- 
ever, to put the House to the trouble of 
a division, because, considering the 
composition of the Committee to whom 
it will necessarily be referred, and also 
the fact Paya the whole apse turns 
very much upon technical and engineer- 
ing evidence, as well as local matters, 
it is — ~— House at = 
stage wo not willing to de- 
pre from ite usual course. There- 
‘ore, although I am prepared to go into 
the question fully, I do not propose to 
embark upon any lengthened opposition. 
I may say that the reason why I oppose 


VOL. COCXXXY. [rump esxnizs.) 





the Bill and take an objection to the 
Second pew So keg river Duddon 
forms part of a fishery district, consisting 
of five rivers, under the control of the 
Fishery Board, of which I am the Chair- 
man, and I have been asked by my Board 
to see whatcan be done in the matter. Only 
this morning I have received a protest 
stating that the Bill ought not to be 
proceeded with at this moment, as the 
question is underconsideration in various 
quarters.. We have been told that it is 
before the Board of Trade, but we have 
received no information as to the ques- 
tions which have been considered by the 
Board of Trade or the provisions recom- 
mended by them, and it is quite im 
sible for my Board to accept the Bill as 
it stands. At the same time, I am quite 
sure that every question wil] be threshed 
out before the Select Committee, and 
that all the details will bethoroughly gone 
into. Moreover, should the Bili when 
it comes back from the Committee be 
such as we cannot it will be com- 
se for me, on of the Fishery 
, to move the rejection of the mea- 
sure on the Third Reading. Therefore 
I will not trouble the House with enter- 
ing into any details, but will simply say a 
few words on those provisions of the 
Bill which appear to me to be objection- 
able. In the first place, I consider that 
under this Bill it would be possible for 
the Steel ee to drain entirely the 
river Duddon. At certain times—the 
driest months in the year—it would be 
possible to take away all the water from 
the stream, and the river would beeome 
absolutely dry just at that period of the 
year in the summer when the salmon 
are running up the river to spawn. 


Another objectionable point is one with 
which the Fishery are not so much 
concerned, that it is proposed to throw a 


weir or dam across the river Duddon,. 
R 
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the effect of which will be to diminish 
the flow of water down to the estuary 
for something like 17 miles, the present 


flow bei the utmost i nee in 
keeping the river open wit vippblg 
yt § If the flow of water be mate- 


is that the Corporation of Barrow do 
not require this water for the needs of 
the inhabitants. And in that contention 
I am supported by a letter whieh has 
been addressed to me by some of the 
ratepayers, living on the spot. I also 
complain that the ration are asking 
for powers to apply the provisions of an 
Act which they obtained in 1875 in re- 
ii to the water shed to an entirely 

fferent water shed, and that they have 
not yet exhausted the water shed then 
granted to them. For these reasons 
I strongly object to the Bill, but I do 
not propose to trouble the House with 
a Division upon it at this stage. 

Question ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 
a second time,” put, and agreed to. 


MOTION. 
pee (ee 
PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 2) BIEL. 


On Motion of Sir Michael Hicks Beach, Bill 
to confirm certain Provisional Orders made by 
the Board of Trade under “The General Pier 
and Harbour Act, 1861,” relating to Cork, 
Davenport, Dover, Milford-on-Sea, and Worth- 
ing—ordered to be bronght in by Sir Michael 
Hicke Beach and Mr. Jackson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 197.] 





CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887 (IMPRISONMENT 
OF MEMBER). 


Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the 
House that he had received the follow- 
ing letter relating to the imprisonment 
of Mr. William O’Brien, a Member of 
this House— 

Tralee, 
Thursday, 11 April, 1889. 
Sir, 

T have the honour to inform you that the 
appeal of Mr. William O’Brien, Member of 
Parliament, from the conviction by a Oourt of 
Summary Jurisdiction, as defined by Section 11, 
Sub-section 6, of “The Criminal Law and 
Procedure (Ireland) Act, 1887,” for that he, 
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the said William O’Brien, on the 20th day of 
Colonel Sandys 
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December, 1888, at Brennan’s Glen, in said 
county of Kerry, being a proclaimed district. 
within the provisions of the said Act, did with 
j to wit, James Gilhooly, 
rngy, Thomas J. Condon, Daniel 
J. O’Connor, and certain other person and 
mpopopiagnys exp wakcnoprny 
taka yt in 0 @injual ponpinay puna 
able by law at the time of the passing 
of the said Act, to wit, a criminal con- 


{@piracy. to induce certain persons whose 


names are unknown, to wit, tenants of 
farms on an estate known as the Kenmare- 
Estate, in the county of Kerry aforesaid, not 
to fulfil their legal obligations, to wit; to- 
refuse to pay and not to pay the owners of such 
farms the rent which they the said tenants were 
and might become lawfully bound to pay, and’ 
which the said owners were and might become 
lawfully entitled to be paid, came om for hear- 
ing before me, the County Court Judge and 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions for the county of 
Kerry, sitting as sole Judge, pursuant to the 
provisions of Section 11, Sub-section 7, of the 
said Act; at the Court of Quarter Sessions for 
the said county at Killarney, on the 26th day 
of March, 1889, and by adjournment at the 
Court of Quarter Sessions at Tralee, in said 
county, on the 10th day of April, 1889, when 
I confirmed the said: conviction, and sentenced 
the said William.O’Brien to be imprisoned in 
Tralee Gaol from the said 10th day of April, 
1889, to the 20th day of May, 1889, withoug 
hard labour. 


T have the honour to remain, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Joun Apyz Curran, 
County Oourt Judge and Chairman 
of Quarter Sessions 
for County of Kerry. 
The Right Hon, Arthur Peel, M.P., 
Speaker of the House of Commons. 


CONTRACTS WITH FOREIGNERS, Z 


Address for— 


‘* Copies of all. Contracts for Articles of Home 
Manufacture made in the United Kingdom by 
the several Government Departments, between 
the Ist day of April 1888 and the 31st day of 
March 1889, with Oontractors® outside the 
Kingdom.” —(Mr. Howard Vincent.) 


EAST INDIA (FACTORY ACT). 


Address for— 

“Copy of Reports on the working of the 
Indian Petiey Act made to the Government of 
India in reply to inquiries recently directed by 
the Secretary of State for India.’’ —(Mr. Caine.) 
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MATIC AND CONSULAR 
BUELDINGS,; SENT. 
Return ordered— Dr. ON : asked 
ing eouing rem total amom oh ait on | af R Ww. sf ied ‘ 
matic Consula ] | Ere ‘Mt Omici! 
ieee aa tceicbege dale bedi tongs 
ing the last 16 years — , 4 { Octobe a A 
Name of Embassy or Legation. | warrant obtained in Bristol, on ac 
Original cost of Buildings. of embegzlement, and conveyed 
Date of purchase or erection. Bristol, and there tried and sent 


Total spent for additional land or Buildings 
a since Tet April 1874, 


Total spent for deste abalyieti and | 
irs, since 1st April, 1874.’ 
—(Mr. ers H.. Fowler.) 


QUESTIONS. 
—_0-—-—-— 
TOBACCO SMUGGLING. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the Oommissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Customs have received a me- 
morial or memorials, praying for the 
release of Walter Walker, presently 
detained in Calton Gaol for non-pay- 
ment of £821 5s., the amount of penal- 
ties to which he was adjudged liable for 
complicity in, smuggling tobacco; 
whether it is true, as stated, that 
Walker has been in prison since the 
27th of March, 1888, that his health has 
suffered greatly from his confinement, 
that his wife and children have become 
paupers, and that there is no pros 
whatever of Walker being able to pay 
the penalties for which he isliable; and 
what sum has up to this date been ex- 

ended by the Commissioners for 
alker’s aliment ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
Walker has been in confinement since 
the 27th of March, 1888, the date of his 
arrest. He will be liberated at the 
expiration of a year from the date of 
his conviction, which took place on the 
30th May, 1888, the let of pe im- 

risonment bein ulated by the 
priegen of Section “4 of the Debtors 
tSacriant) Act, 1880. The Board of 

ustoms have no information as to the 
state of Walker’s health, as to the con- 
dition of his wife and children, or as to 
his ability to pay the pene for which 
heisliable. No sum has been expended 
by the Commissioners of Customs for 
Walker’s aliment, as all such expenses 





are defrayed out of the Prison Vote. 





prison; whether the offence charged 
gainst him was admittedly commi 
in Scotland; and, if ‘so, if he wot 
explain why M‘Murrich was, allowed R 
be taken for trial outside the realm o 
Scottish Law; and whether, befo 
M‘Murrich’s. arrest. on the Engli 
warrant, any complaint had been ged 
with the Scottish criminal authorities, 
and with what result? 
*Toz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rossrtsoy, Buteshire): The facts 
are as stated in the first part of the 
question. The offence charged was 
embezzlement of money Delonging to 
the employers of the accused, who were 
merchants in Bristol. When an English 
magistrate hag granted. a warrant, the 
Scotch magistrates and police are bound 
to effectuate the execution of the war- 
rant, and to send the accused to Eng- 
land; and in this matter there is by 
Statute complete reciprocity between 
the two countries. In this instance the 
uestion of jurisdiction was for the 
lish and not the Scotch authorities 
to determine. Whether, in this case, the 
warrant ought to have been granted, or 
whether the English Court had juris- 
diction to try the offence, are questions on 
which it is not within my province to Aa 
nounce. No complaint had been lodged 
with the criminal authorities in Scot- 
land regarding this offence; but, inAugust 
last, a complaint was made to the 
Procurator Fiscal at Glasgow accusing 
M‘Murrich of embezzling money belong- 
ing to another Bristol firm. In that 
case there did not appear to the Pro- 
curator Fiscal to be grounds for prefer- 
ring a criminal charge. 


IRELAND—ELECTION OF POOR LAW 
GUARDIANS. 

Mr, GILHOOLY (Cork, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether his attention 
had been directed to the distribution 
and collection of voting papers at the 
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recent election of Poor Law Guardians 
for the Glenlough Electoral Division of 
the Bantry Union, when it appears that 
Constable Slacke had been deputed by 
his superior officer to bring votin 
from the Returning Officer, an 

Siatribute and collect them in the Glen- 
lough Electoral Division, and that Mr. 
J.E. Barrett, J.P., subsequently went 
to the house of Constable Kavanagh, 
who was exempt from duty, and 
requested him to collect and distribute 
the voting pee at Glenlough ; whether 
compiaints have reached him that 
Constable Kavanagh left a voting paper 
at the house of a voter, sain Aiea 
Connell, which he did not call for, and 
which her son, Peter Connell, subse- 
quently brought tothe Bantry Union; 
whether a similar complaint was made 
of Constable Kavanagh two years ago; 
were the instructions given to Constable 
Slacke to distribute and collect the voting 
ag withdrawn ; and, ifso, by whom ; 
and, by what authority Gonstable 
Kavanagh distributed and collected the 
voting papers at Glenlough ? 

“Taz OHIEF SE ARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): The constabulary authori- 
ties report that is not the case that 
Constable Slacke was deputed to distri- 
bute and correct the voting papers in 
the district mentioned; nor is it the 
ease that Mr. J. E. Barrett, J.P., went 
to the house of Kavanagh and requested 
him to undertake that duty. It appears 
that Constable Kavanagh did leave a 
voting paper at the house of Eliza 
Connell which he called forin duecourse, 
but it was not delivered back to him. It 
is true that the hon. Member who put 
this question made a similar complaint 
in May, 1887, but on careful inquiry it 
was found that there was no reason to 
believe that the constable did not act 
with impartiality. No instructions were 
given to Constable Slacke to distribute 
and collect the papers, and, therefore, 
no instructions were withdrawn. Con- 
stable Kavanagh was detailed forthe duty 
by his Superior Officer, who has every 
confidence in his fitness for the work, 
and who considers it essential that the 
duty should be discharged by a police- 
bm who ee —, focal ow- 

, intimidation bein - 
on in the divisions of Foy A ge 
much so that in 1886 a young constable 
who was engaged on this duty in a 


Mr. Githooly 
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neighbouring division was knocked down, 
and all the voting pa in favour of 
one of one of the candidates taken from 
him. 
CIVIL SERVICE CERTIFICATES. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, with reference to the undertaking 
given by him on the Sth July last, 
whether he has considered the desir- 
ability of issuing Oivil Service certifi- 
cates to all or any of the staff of the 
Chief Official Receiver in Bankruptcy ; 
and, if so, whether he is prepared to 
communicate to the House his decision 
in the matter ? 

*Tuz PRESIDENT or rae BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micuazy Hicxs Beacs, 
Bristol, W.): The tem cy | arrange- 
ment relating to the office of the Chief 
Official Receiver in Bankruptcy, to which 
I referred in my reply to the hon. 
Member, will not expire until the 30th 
September next. Before that time I 
shall consider the position of his staff. 


BIRDCAGE WALK. 


Mz. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the First Commissioner 
of Works if any inconvenience had re- 
sulted from the boon —, in 1887 
to the public by His Royal Highness 
the Ranger of general use of the road 
between Storey’s Gate and Marlborough 
Gate; and if, having regard to the loss 
of time caused to persons un in 
trade and to their employés by prohibiting 
the use of the wide roadway known as 
Birdcage Walk “‘ by cart, waggon, dray, 
truck, wheelbarrow, or other vehicle 
used for the conveyance of merchan- 
dise,” in ing to and from the south- 
western district, and to the pressure of 
traffic and inconvenience caused thereby 
in Victoria Street and other adjacent 
thoroughfares, some modification, tem- 
porary or otherwise, of the existing re- 
gulations is possible ? 

THE COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Prunxet, University of 
Dublin): No aga gers but, on 7 
con 4 t public convenience 
cin ad the opening in 1887 of 
the road between Storey’s Gate and 
Marlborough Gate; but I must point 
out that it is only opened to the lighter 
class of traffic. As to the pro con- 
tained in the second part of my hon. 
Friend’s question, I cannot say that I 
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think it could be adopted with advantage 
to the public. At present the heavy 
traffic Jeemeying between Westminster 
and Bucking pons ag and does to 
a great extent, trav ames ent, 
ie Syne Sees Sivot, and B 
A ly 100 out of 1,200 
Be wp if it were to raby 
Birdcage Walk route instead, while the 
renter of aces a separate line Ce 
e quicker traffic—a advantage, 

think » On roads as a ge sa a 
would be lost. ' 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN PASSENGER 
VESSELS. 

Me. HOWARD VINCENT asked 
the President of the Board of Trade if 
British vessels plying from the ports of 
the United States with passengers, are 


subject to the same regulations as 


Anmenen vessels; if a like re one 
in most foreign ports, to avoi judice 
to the National _ oy if it is afant that 
Foreign shes are allowed to convey 
passengers and car from the ports 
of the United Kisgdom without the 
supervision of the Board of Trade, and 
without complying with the regulations 
deemed essential by Parliament for the 
safety of the lives of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects on British vessels; and, in such 
case, if legislative power will be sought 
to place foreign vessels using British 
ports under the same regulations, as to 
overcrowding, overloading, and the 
adoption of precautions for saving life, 
as are imposed upun British v ? 
Mie sgn BEACH: In arene 
to the first paragraph in the hon. 
Member’s ane I ott to say that, 
according to the strict letter of the 
United States law, British vessels plying 
with passengers from United States 
rts are subject to the same rules as 
erican vessels; but in reply to 
certain representations made by this 
Department in 1883, the United States 
Government intimated that, under the 
discretionary powers lodged with their 
Treasury by the Act of Congress, it was 
(in view of the courtesy extended to 
American vessels in this country) in- 
tended to grant similar exemptions to 
British vessels. Since that time the 
Board have received very few com- 
plaints, and they have reason to believe 
that but little inconvenience has been 
experienced by the working of the 
American rules. As regards the second 
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ph, I have to inform the hon. 
ember that inquiries are being insti- 
tuted through the Office. As 
regards the third paragraph, I have to 
state that no survey is held iti 


ngdom, nor of f 
unless the . ogg 
are ts, so as to bri e shi 
under the P; Acte. British 


ships can be fe ed if unseaworthy 
from any cause, and foreign ships if un- 
seaworthy from overloading or improper 
loading. The subject of the fourth 
paragraph is one that will need the 
very gravest consideration in the 
interests of British trade and with a view 
to maintaining as far as ible freedom 
from interference with British ships in 
foreign ports. 
THE CALCUTTA REVIEW. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, whether H. D. Phillips, 0.8., 
Under Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, was editor of the Caloutta 
Review, the October and January 
numbers of which contain ne party 
attacks on persons of position and repute 
in India; whether it is in accordance 
with the regulations in India that a 
prominent Government official should 
publish such matter under the authority 
of his name ; and, whether the Secretary 
of State will take any action thereon? 

*Ture UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gonsr, 
Chatham): The Secretary of State has 
no official information as to the present 
editorship of the Calcutta Review. The 
rule is that no Government officer can 
edit any periodical without the sanction 
of Government; and such sanction is only 

iven when such periodical is mainly 

evoted to non-political topics, such as 
art, science, and literature. The atten- 
tion of the Government of India will be 
directed by the Secretary of State to 
the political character which the Caleutta 
Review is assuming. 

Mz. J. M.MAO : Willthe Under 
vege a obtain from the hon, Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. one} 
a list of the ‘‘ persons of position an 
repute in India” who are henceforth 
to be exempt from criticism ? 


No answer was given. 
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THE OENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFIOR. ? 
Mn. OCUNINGHAME “GRAHAM: 
(andrkshire, (N.W.) diked the “Post 


Génoral ‘what was ‘the’ détuul 
ntitn ber a gd at ‘the Central 
Télegtaph Offiée’ 
to 10 ‘p.m. duty forthe ‘current week; 
whether froni the tithe of their arrival’ 
at ‘2'p.m. ‘fill ‘tlie tithe of their dé 
« 10 ‘p.m. they wére one be 

‘ ic operations, and ‘allows 
artis for réfreshmeént ; what would 
bé ‘the cost, if any, of granting thése 

8 a reasonable time for réfrésh- 
nfént; whethér the Controller (Mr. 
Fischer) stated to a deputatidti that he 
was willing to grant a dititer tine to 
those ¢lérks who redided at a ‘distance 
from the offive; whether, having regard 
to the severe physical and mental strain 
to which the nature of their occupation 
subjects them, he would grant the relief 
asked for ? 

*Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rares, University of Oum- 
bridge): In reply to the questions of 
the hon. Member I have to. state :— 
1, That the number of telegraphists at 
the Central Telegraph Office, whose 
hours of duty during the current week 
are from 2 to 10 p.m., is 26. 2. That 
these officers are supplied with tea and 
bread and butter at 5 o’vlack, and that 
they have facilities given them for pro- 
curing supper before they leave at 
10 p.m. 3. That the cost of granting 
to these 26 telegraphists half an hour 
each for refreshments would represent 
13 hours of overtime, which would be 
difficult to provide for at this time of 
day; nor indeed can I think it un- 
reasonable to expect that officers who 
do not come on duty before 2 v’clock in 
the day shvuld have dined before they 
come. 4. And yet it was, as suggested 
in the hon. Member’s question, ex- 
plained by the Controller to a deputation 
of telegraphists who waited upon him, 
that if any hardship should be found to 
arise in the case of anyone residing at a 
distance from the office, the. cireum- 
stances would, if represented, be fully 
considered. In no case, however, has 
any such representation been received. 
5. The duty is not, either in its nature 
or the duration of the. hours, such as 
appears to me to constitute any undue, 
strain upon the faculties of those who 
discharge it; and yet, if dny inétatice 


who ave plased on 2.1m. 


if 








fitiéller did; Or “Aid ‘hot, peal of ie 

piér Nour #8 a privilege, is & tater 

upon wiih Tk unable to “give atiy 
ALLEGED ILLEGAL ARREST. 

Mx. JOHN O'CONNOR (Tipperaty, 

8.) asked the Secretary of Bae? 


War if he was aware that. Private J. 
Smith, Manchester Regiment, was, on 


the 10th of. March last, ind 
Sergeant Gritfin, Royal Tain Coe. 


stab , to go to the éntrance of the 
police ‘bi hick at Bansha, and that, 
without having committed or béing 
charged with any offence, he was forced 
into the police Datrack, knocked down 


b geant Griffin, and forci ire: 
valited y him and Constable Spitlane 
from leaving the barrack; and, if 
Private Smith has since been sen- 
tenced by Court-Martial to imprisonment 
with hard labour for nine months in re- 
spect to the above occurrence ? 

*Taz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannorz, Lincolnshire, 
Horacastle) : It is true that the private, 
Smith, was sentenced by a Court- 
Martial to nine months’ imprisonment 
in respect of the occurrences mentionéd 
in the question; but on the evidence 
coming before the Judge Advocate 
General, he upon the 6th of this month 
quashed the conviction. 


AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND 
POSTAGE, 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury) asked the Postmaster General 
whether his attention had been called to 
to the fact that, whilst the postage on 
book packets aud patterns to A ia 
and Now Zealand is one penny for one 
ounce and fourpence for four ounces, it 
costs no less than eightpence to send 
a packet weighing four ounces and 
a-half, or in other words, fourpence for 
an extra half ounce; and, whether it 
was his intention to put an end to or 
léssen this ditference of rates ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: The rates of postage 
on ‘book kets and patterns to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand are substan- 
Gay those quoted bythe hon. Meniber, 

ough he has omitted (perhaps unin- 





no, mention in the 








omnes: This is. an a seale of 

which: survives only in the,case 

the few non-Union Oolonies—-such 38 

facade g New Zealand—and which 
ts mane on to see revised. 


Patt oa 


iL. 5 MEL 
Bene Depot ent mo Si 
m, e 
ment intend to, ve effect to the io 





e duty ° 






gradation in ach mateeo ourds 
of lian: sofia tive giao 


way ,in which | 
"fhe |Geaidas have used the public money, 


is a that. wo ly come 
on 5 9585 Co ee 


endations an al Commission on ate, to appeal. 
ucation with a | to placing youn 
nildren employ ea ‘in theatres under ‘INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 
ag Acts ? nz. KING [eal Central) asked the 
or STATE For| Under Secretary of State for India 


ioe Sse (Mr. 

Fe, Birmingham, Feb re- 

commendations of the Royal Oommis- 

sion are still under ae I 

am not at. present in a position to, an- 

panne what course the Government will 
e. 


REQUISITIONS BY BOARDS OF 
GUARDIANS. 
Mz. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) ears 
the Solicitor General for Ireland whe- 
ther Boards of Guardians in Ireland, 
except under the circumstances specified 
3) ion 9 of 32 and 33 Vie., c.:41, 
power to issue , requisitions other 
orm No. 34 in 48 Vic. c. 17; 
po circumstances had arisen in 
Belfast to justify the issue of the 
second requisition by the Belfast Board 
of Guardians, those circumstances bei 

the actual rating of the owners or lan or 
Jords, or their ig to become liable 
to the rates. Those circumstances being 
absent in the cases of rating above 
£4 58,, what authority have the Guar- 
dians to issue the new requisitions, and 
‘serve. them at the public expense on 
wners or landlords of premises rated 
yetween £4 58. and £9; and, whether 
is attention has been drawn to the fact 

t the form used in England and the 
for 


important partic there is 


vormet of peal, 


glish fo form ? 


no column rela 
_present tenancy in|the 


‘| attention to the re 


whether the attention of the Secre 
of State. been called to a certain 
Memorandum, which has been circulated 
among Members of this House, fined 
Aye RT Mayr Ione Ke 
the Indian Nation n calling 
xt gy of a 
Despatch which Lord Dufferin, in a 
speech delivered at Calcutta, announced 
had been forwarded to the Secretary of 
State from the Indian Government, and 
comparing the recommendations of the 
Despatch, as reported in certain news- 
papers, with an abbreviated programme 
of a hody calling itself the “ Indian 
National 8,” for the purpose of 
demonstrating the ‘moderation and 
fairness of the Congress; ” whether it is 
true that the Despatch in question con- 
‘tains the recommendations set forth in 
the Memorandum; whether the Despateh 


thas yet been made public by anibonny 


of the Secretary of State or the Indian 
Government ; and, whether, in order to 
ERAT & any oubts as to the true nat 
Q erin’s proposals, 

Despatch will be laid upon the Table of 
this aye! 

Siz _ J. GORST: The Secretary of 
State does not propose at proren to lay 
any papers before the House on the 


subject of roposed changes in the con- 
mobo nae i os Ge ome ata 3 


tion 0 vincial neils, as the 
is still | under consideration, The 
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become possessed of any fragments of 
official gn ergo #2 has tay been 
by a breach of official confidence. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Mrz. KING asked the Under Seocre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, whether 
the Return which he promised to ‘en- 
deavour to obtain from the Government 
of Western Australia of the names of 
holders of land; whether persons or 
syndicates in that Colony has yet been 
received; and, if not, what explanation 
can be given of the delay; and, if so, 
whether he will present the Returns to 
Parliament? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE vor toe COLONIES (Baron 
H. de Worms, Liverpool, Toxteth): If 
my pen Friend will refer to the answer 
which I gave in the House on the 28th 
February, 1888, as reported in Hansard, 
he will see that the offer which I made 
was to procure the Returns in the event 
of a proposal being made to Parliament 
for legislation on the subject of his 
question—a contingency which has not 
at present arisen. When the Western 
Australia Responsible Government Bill 
comes before Parliament, these Returns, 
as far as they can be furnished, will be 
presented. 


IRELAND—EVIDENCE OF A POLICE 
WITNESS. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, whether his attention 
had been called ‘to the reports in the 
Belfast Press of the 9th instant of the 
evidence given by Serjeant Cummins 
at the trial of Vesey Fitzgerald, R.M., 
v. the ;seman’s Journal and Mr. Carew, 
M.P.; and whether Serjeant Cummins 
is correctly reported as having sworn, cn 
cross-examination, that ‘‘he was asked 
by Mr. Brown (Mr. Carew’s solicitor) 
to tell him what he knew about the mat- 
ter, and he (the serjeant) refused. He 
gave his evidence on the other side;”’ 
and, if so, can he state under what 
authority this officer acted in declinin 
to give evidence impartially to bo 
parties in an action. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that this action is still pending, the j 
having di at the recent . 
I am advised that the defendants may, 
if they please, subpoona the witness in 
question ; and, pending the further trial 


Sir J. Corst 








(Animals) Acts. 


of the action, I do not think that I { 
to answer any questions relating to 
evidence which may be given. ey 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS. 

Sie EDWARD BIRKBEOK (Nor- 
folk, E.) asked the Vice Chamberlain 
whether the recommendation of the 
Report of the Departmental Committee 


appointed last Session to inquire into 
the administration of the Contagious 


Diseases (Animals) Acts have been con- 
sidered by the Committee of Council for 
Agriculture ; whether the application of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of a 
land, conveyed in the letter of 
Royal Highness the pee President, 
has been the subject of deliberation by 
the Committee; and whether, as the 
Lord President of the Council on the 
5th March last assured an influential 
deputation from the Oentral and Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Agriculture, that 
there would be no delay in coming to 
a decision upon the prayer of t 
deputation for an extension of the 

wers of the central authority in out- 
 atatrt of pleuro-pneumonia, and for a 
transfer of the charge for compensation 
in cases of slaughter from the local 
rates to the National Exchequer, he is: 
pre to announce the determination. 
of Her Majesty’s Government as to pro- 
posing legislation in the course of the 
present Session ? 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) asked whether the Govern- 
ment intended to take any action on 
the recommendation of the Depart- 
mental Committee with regard to tuber- 
cule? 

Tue VICE CHAMBERLAIN (Vis- 
count lLewisnam, Lewisham): The 
possibility of the transmission of the 
contagion of foot-and-mouth disease 
means of persons or substances whi 
have come in contact with diseased 
animals has always been recognized by 
the veterinary avloget of the Govern- 
ment, and measures are adopted at. 
Deptford and other foreign animal 
wharves to prevent the carrying of in- 
fection by such means. There is no in- 
formation of the escape of the infection 
of foot-and-mouth disease from Dept- 
ford in 1883 and 1884. The stringent 
precautions referred to were enforced in 
1881. Before the Netherlands Ordere 
were passed, the Privy Council were 








Foot-and- Mouth 


Government to prevent 
of fort-and-mouth disease 
frontier. The efficacy of 
used is 

Netherlands ha 


The Privy 

believing that foot-and-mouth disease 
exists anywhere in the neighbourhood 
of the Dutch frontier, and whenever an 
outbreak occurs in Germany the district 
is immediately isolated. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT—INLAND 
REVENUE. 


Mz. LAWSON asked the 
to the Treasury, whether, to ee 
cost of collection by Inland Revenue 
officers, any deduction was to be made 
from the sum paid over yearly to the 
er County Council from Y wert Im- 
perial Revenue in res 0 go- 
vernment; and, what og estimated 
cost for this special service in respect of 
the county of London for local taxation 
licences and for Probate Duty, if any? 

Mr. JACKSON: In reply, I have to 
inform the hon. Member that the cost 
of collection is estimated at 3} per cent, 
and that the Local Government Act 
does not authorize any deduction on 
that account being made from pay- 
ments to the local taxation account. 


introduction 
their 


KASHMIR, 


Mz. CAINE: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India if he intends 
to lay upon the Table of the House any 
Pa relating to recent occurrences 
in Kashmir: and, if so, can he state 
when? 

Sm J. GORST: I stated in reply to 
a question on the 14th of March that 
the Government of India attached very 
little importance to the Cashmir in- 
tercep letters. No official papers 
have yet arrived in this country, and it 
is, therefore, yew to say whether 
the Secretary of State will lay any on 
the Table. 


WELSH SUNDAY CLOSING ACT. 
Mz. KENYON (Denbigh) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
ap if, beforethe House adjourned, 
e would state the names of the Com- 
tmissioners to be appointed to inquire 
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into the working of the Sunday Closing” 
(Wales) Act? : 

Mrz. MATTHEWS: : The arrange- 
ments for constituting this Commission 
are not yet complete, and I am unable 
to give the names of the Commissioners 


to my hon. Friend 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT. 

Sm LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) 
asked the hon. Member for the Penrith 
Division of Cumberland whether the 
Charity Commission had any and what 


information i the extent. to 
which scholarships and exhibitions in 
schools, for which schemes have been 


— on wa rm se Schools a 
are y ren 0 persons 
Me. J. W. LOWTHER (Cum- 
berland, Penrith): The information 
which the Charity Commission pos- 
sesses u this matter is contained 
in those which are to be found 
at pp. 476, 445 and 525 of the appendix 
to the Report of the Select Committee 
on Endowed Schools, 1887. The first 
Return shows that out of 2,987 scholar- 
ships and exhibitions 1,145 were held 
by children from elementary schools in 
1882. The second Return gives the 
occupation of parents of boys admitted 
to the United Westminster Schools. 
The third Return, from 101 secondary 
endowed schools under scheme, gives 
particulars of the scholarships, occupa- 
tion and wages of parents, and subse- 
quent fortunes of the scholars therein, 
and shows that to a most satisfactory 
extent the children of the poor, and 
even of the very t, can, and do, 
benefit by such scholarships and exhibi- 
tions. 
FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 

Sm EDWARD BIRKBECK asked 
the Vice Chamberlain whether the possi- 
bility of the transmission of the conta- 
gion of fvot-and-mouth disease by 
secondary means, such as in the persons 
or clothes of those coming in contact 
with animals affected, has been recog- 
nized by the veterinary authorities con- 
sulted by the Government; whether it 
has been found needful to take very 
stringent precautions as regards the 
disinfection of persons passing out of 
Deptford Market, or the places where 
infected foreign animals are now re- 





ceived; whether cases have occurred 
before such precautions were imposed in 
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from. Germany et | x: 


Sittin tesdocibahaeat 


Viscount LEWISHAM: A Depart- | ™ 
mental Committee was appointed by the’) 8.W 


Lord President last year to inquire into. 
plouro-pneumonia and tuberculosis in 
‘the United Kingdom, and the Report of 
that'Committee has béen considered on 
‘feveral occasions the Committee of 
‘Council for Agriculture.’ A Tetter has 
_ received ~— His Royal Highness 
© acting President. of the Royal Agti- 

-Gultural Society, and has been considered 
by the Committee. A reply seein been 
forwarded to His Royal.” Hig 

‘The recommendations.of the Getetion 
except those which are already included 
in Orders of Council, can only be carried 
out by further legislative enactment. 
And this question is still under the con- 
sideration of the. Government. 

Sm E. BIRKBECK; Why. was not 
Professor Brown, or some other Gentle- 
man connected with the Department, 
sent out instead of asking the Royal 
Agricultural Society to send a repre- 
sentative ? 

Viscount LEWISHAM: The Privy 
Council did not consider it came within 
their province to send an official over to 
ee how the regulations are enforced by 
a friendly Government. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): Will the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury consider it convenient to answer 
the question I put to him on Friday— 
namely, whether any reply has as yet 
been received from the Royal Society, 
and whether we are to understand that 
pending such reply by their emissary, 
the Order of the 3ist of March will not 
be allowed to come in f@ree ? 

*Tuz FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Surra, Strand): 
No reply has yet been received from the 
Royal Society. The Committee is sum- 
imoned for to-morrow to receive the 
eommunication made to them from ‘the 
Government. As the rule does noteome 
into operation until. the 1st of June, 









- oa Bog oh iow y that that i 

in | subject of the t bane ity ‘ea 

ness of the Cossack has not been re 

to in any of the, that have 

reached the Admiralty, either m9 Hf 
herself or fot the — 

tinder whose orders she is serving, 

her arrival at Zandibar. 


« POSTE RESTANTE” LETTERS. 


Ma. SAMUEL HO, ene ye 
asked the Postmaster Gen 
his attention has been called to ap in- 
convenience arising from the present 
ulations with reference to letters 
dressed ‘poste restante” in (the 
London district; and whether he will 
consider some. modification inthe system 
now existing ? 
*Mr. RAIKES: The ‘ Poste Res- 
tante’ system in London has hitherto 
been confined to the offices at St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand and Charing Cross, 
but since the receipt-of a com yped 
forwarded to me some weeks ag’ nda 
hon. Friend, I have ‘been considé 
whether facilities for obtaining caller 
letters should be given at a li 
number of Fe gee the Metropolis, ai 
I hope very shortly to put in op 
an ‘experimental -extension sh, t 
trust, will be satisfactory. 


IRELAND—EVICTIONS IN DONEGAL— 
THE BATTERING RAM. 


Me. GILL (Louth, 8.) asked ‘the 
Chief to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the — b 


ram in Donegal will 

licemen ? 

Mr. ‘A. J. BALFOUR: The ‘police 
ram will not be cised unless there is 
illegal and riotous resistance to the pro- 

cess of law. If there is such 
ee resistance, it must. be..w 





there will, lapprehend, be ample time. 
Sir Edward Birkbeck 
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e. Is the right hon. Gdéntlem 
adlvised that Sue ible of thé State '¢ 
lpgelly be used fo provide machinery f 
breaking into houses? = 

Mz, A.J. BALFOUR: Thave already 
more than onee ‘stated, the object for 
whigh the ram isto be used; but must 
not be taken to assent to the proposition 
of law laid down by the hon. Gentleman 
If he will study the judgment of Ohiet 
Baron Palles, he will find he has nar- 
rowed and res' e dui wn on 

d restricted the duty thro 
the police. 

Ma. CLANOY: As this ramiis worked 
by the police; will the cost of it fall on 
the Oonstabulary Vote ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: If there is 
any cost at all, it will fall on the public 
fands, and will appear on the Esti- 
mates. 


THE WOODFORD EVICTIONS. 


Mrz. JAMES STUART: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieuterant of Ireland whether Francis 
Tully, who was sentenced to two con- 
secutivé periods of six months each in 
connection with His defénce of his house 
at the Woodford evictions in August, 
1887; has now been over six months in 
gaol; whether it is the case that his 
eyesight is becoming impaired owing to 
his imprisonment ; and, whether, inas- 
much as the two sentenves were prac- 
tically for the same offence, he would 
consider the advisability of extending 
some clemency towards him? 

*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: The Prisons 
Board informs me ‘that the reply to the 
inquiry in the first paragraph is in’ the 

sative, The MMédival Officer: re- 
ports that the prisoner has lately had 
slight catarrhal ophthalmia, for which 
he is under treatment and’ improving 
daily, but that his general healtu could 
not -be better. I am advised that the 
two sentences were ‘hot practically for 
the same offence. » 


Bolintiae. re 
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‘THE KALAT-I-NADER FORTRESS. 


ODY :dDass@AMERON's lL’ beg ‘to ask the 


Under: Sderstary of State for 

Affairs ‘whether any | information las 
been received at the Office ‘ay 
tothe truth of the reported cession’ by 


j'| Persia: to Russia-of the fortress Kalat- 


I-Nadir; and the conditions on whieh ‘it 
has been ‘ceded? 


| *Duz UNDER SECRETARY or 
au’| STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

‘| James FerGusson, “Manchetter, ©.) : 
| Her Majesty’s Minister df Teheran has 


) 


been aésured that there is no truth in 
the reported cession of Kalat I-Nadir 
by Persia to: Russia. 


IRELAND—THE LAND COMMISSION. 


Mr. FLYNN : I bog to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the’ Lord Lieutenant of Iré- 
land, if, in view ofthe grave dissatisfaction 
expressed at public meetings in Lismore, 
Ovunty Cork, with the recent decisions 
of the Doyle’ Sub-Commission, and of 
the fact'that appeals to the Head Com- 
mission have been lodged in a large 
number of cases, he will undertake to 
communicate with the Land Commis- 
sioners 80 as to ensure an early hearing 
‘of these appeals ? 

Mr. A. J. _BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners inform me that tha 
appeals referred to will be taken up by 
the Appeal Court in their proper turn. 

Mr. OUNWAY : I beg to ask thé 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware a great 
number of originating notices for fair 
rents have been issued in the Manor 
Hamilton district of North Leitrim, 
some as far back as November, 1887; 
and, whether he will afford facilities 
fur the disposal of the cases as early as 
possible? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissionéts inform me that at the 
sitting for the Union of Manorhamilton, 
which was held in October, 1488, the list 
included applications received by the 
Commission on the 26th of October, 1887. 
The date of the next sitting has not yet 
been fixed. 


BOUNTIES, 

Mr. BLUNDELL MAPLE: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if he will have compiled a Re- 
turn of the various Foreign Ouuntries 





giving bounties ; the various items upon 
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which bounties are paid in each country; 
and the amounts? 
*Sm J. FERGUSSON : A Return of 


Foreign Bounties on Navigation and 


Shipping is in preparation, and will 
shortly ; 


Ireland— The Leinster 


be presented to Parliament. 
There are not known to be any other 
considerable bounties except upon the 
export of sugar; but there are some to 
French fishermen off Newfoundland. 

Mr. CAINE: Does it include bounties 
on mares 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: Yes. 

Mr: BLUNDELL MAPLE: In the 
Argentine Republic is there a bounty 
on meat ? 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON: I am not 
sure of the fact, but we are making in- 
quiries. 

Sm L. PLAYFAIR: When will the 
Return be laid on the Table ? 

*Smr J. FERGUSSON : I ho 
be laid on the Table eat Mare 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Will the Return 
show the bounties on all articles? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : No, Sir. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Then I shall 
move to extend it. 


it will 


IRELAND—EVICTION OF HUGH 
M‘SHARRY. 

Mr. CLANOY (for Mr. Conway): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that Charles Robert Barton, of 
Waterfoot, Petigo, Fermanagh, obtained 
a decree of eviction against a tenant 
named Hugh M‘Sharry, Drumacully, 
Glenade, Leitrim, in April 1888, and 
issued the decree on the 6th July 
following; whether he is aware that 
M‘Sharry, on the refusal of the landlord 
to accept the rent with all costs, 15th 
October, 1888, lodged the same with Mr. 
James Faris, the Clerk of the Peace, on 
11th December, 1888, and got a receipt 
for the same; whether, on the 26th 
February, 1889, Charles Robert Barton 
obtained a decree for possession at the 
Kinlough Petty Sessions, notwithstand- 
ing the warm protests of M-Sharry’s 
solicitor; and whether, under the cir- 
cumstances, M‘Sharry will be restored 
to his holding without prejudice ? 

Me. A. J. BALFOUK replied that 
the question was one of private right 
between landlord and tenant, in —— 
to which he had no power to interfere. 
If this landlord had acted illegally, the 


tenant had his legal remedy, and any 


Mr. Blundei Maple 
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within the statutory term by paying the 
full amount due. ‘ 


THE BAND OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY. 
Carrairn HEATHCOTE: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether H.R.H. the Commander-in- 
Chief, when he refused leave to the 
Royal Artillery Band to attend the féte 
at Madeley, on the ground of its in- 
significant character, was aware that 
this féte is the roe annual holi 
of a large and populous district, 
that it is usually attended by upwards of 
20,000 people; if he will state on how 
many of the 28 occasions on which 
H.R.H. the Commander-in-Chief has, 
since June, 1888, broken his rule as to 
this band not playing outside its own 
district the audience has exceeded 
20,000; and if he will bring these facts 
under the notice of H.R.H. the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, in order that he may 
be induced to reconsider his decision ? 
*Mr. STANHOPE: I am afraid lam 
not in a position to compare the claims 
of the various places tu which this band 
has been asked to’ go. Some care is 
necessary in order to insure that bands 
shall always be available for strictly 
military purposes; but as regards the 
rule now in force, I have been in com- 
munication with the Commander-in- 
Chief, and he tells me that he proposes 
to reconsider the whule subject very 
carefully. 


IRELAND.—THE LEINSTER LAWN, 
DUBLIN. 

Mr. MURPHY: I beg to ask the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
whether, though it is announced upon & 
notice board in Leinster Lawn, Dublin, 
that the lawn is open to the public daily, 
the main entrance gates are alwa: wey a 
locked, and access is only to be y 
the initiated through a wicket in a side 
railing ; and whether this fine space will 
be really made available to the public 
by keeping the main gates open in 
future? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I will bring the 
suggestion of the hon. Member before 
the Committee of Public Works. 

Mr. SEXTON: If this place is to 
be open to the public, will the hon. 
Gentlocnedt suggest that the main gate 
should be open as well? 





*Mr. JACKSON : I will inquire. 
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THE CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. JOHN rey ® I beg o 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
any further has been made in 
the impending application of the seven- 
hours m to the Statistical Depart- 
ment of Her Majesty’s Customs; and 
whether he will state the nature of the 
difficulties which have led to the con- 
tinued delay in the matter ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: Arrangements are 
still in progress for the application of 
the seven-hours system in the Statistical 
Office of the Customs, and that 
will shortly be carried into effect as 

s the Lower Division clerks and 
copyists. The delay which has arisen 
is due to the difficulty of finding places 
in other Government Departments for 
certain Lower Division clerks whose 
services in the Customs must be dis- 

with in order to secure the 


— a saving of public expense. 

Mr. OAINE: beg a wk the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury if it 
is true that a memorial from the wives 
rand children of subscribers to the 
Customs Fund asking that the matters 
in dispute between the Treasury and the 
subscribers may be referred to arbitra- 
tion, has, by Her Majesty’s commands, 
been forwarded to the Lords of the 
Treasury ; and if he will lay the Papers 
on the subject upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The memorial to 
which the hon. Member refers has been 
forwarded to the Treasury by the Home 
Office and carefully considered; it 
appears to contain no statements which 
have not ss’ been considered by 
successive of Treasury. The 
= rir by the Board $a) stated sesh a 

etter e yr tton d C) ry 
of the 3rd of September, 1884, in reply 
toa former memorial, and there appears 
to be nothing to add to the views then 
expressed. If the hon. Member wishes, 
I will lay that letter and the memorial 
to which it refers upon the Table of the 
House. The whole case is, i 
stated in the memorial and the letter 


in reply. 
THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


Mr. H. KIMBER (Wandsworth) : 
I to ask the First Commissioner 
of Works if he has had his attention 
called to the fact that the Westminster 


{Apart 15, 1889} 
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uarium is in the market; and if he 

consider whether it would be a 

suitable place for our National Portrait 
Gallery, now so unworthily housed. 

Mr. PLUNKET: I believe that the 
Westminster Aquarium is in the market ; 
but I am not aware that it has been 
offered at such a price as could be 
entertained with a view to converting it 
into a home for the National Portrait 
Gallery, even if the building were other- 
wise suitable for the purpose. 

Mz. HOWORTH: I to ask the . 
First Commissioner of Works, whether 
he has received a communication from 
Lord Hardi: the senior trustee of 
the National Portrait Gallery, in refer- 
ence to the irreparable injury which 
the collection of National Portraits has 
suffered in consequence of their insuffi- 
cient protection in the building where 
they are now exhibited; and, if so, 
whether he sees any objection to publish- 
ing the letter in question. 


NAVAL DEFENCE BILL. 
Viscounr CURZON: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury when the 
second reading of the Naval Defence Bill 
will be taken 
*Mr. W. H. SMITH : It will be taken 
in the first week after the holidays, on 
Monday, May the 6th. 


VENTILATION OF THE HOUSE. 
Dr. FARQUHARSON : I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
in consequence of recent complaints, 
he will take into consideration the re- 
intment of the Select Committee 
which sat in 1886 on the ventilation of 
the House? 

*Mz. W.H. SMITH: This is a ques- 
tion for the decision of the House; but 
if hon. Members who are interested 
in the subject will put themselves in 
communication with my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Dublin Uni- 
versity, the Government will be quite 
ready to consider whether sufficient 
cause is shown for the re-appointment 


I think, | of the Select Committee of 1886. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MINING 
ROYALTIES—CROWN ROYALTIES ON 
GOLD, &c. 

Mr. KENYON: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the whether it 
will be possible to include in the terms 
of reference to the Royal Commission on 
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Pirst Lord of the Treasury whether the 
Government, in view of the p: 
extension of Local Governmentin Ireland 
at an early date, intend to introduce any 
measure during the present Session to 
alter the incidence of local rating and 
taxation in Ireland so as to transfer the 
obligation of paying them from the 
owners to the occupiers of land ? 

*Mrz. W. H. SMITH: No doubt the 
subject referred to by my hon. Friend 
will require to be dealt with as soon as 
we are able to take up the question of 
local government in Ireland. But I 
think it probable that any ‘alteration 
that may be required in the existing 
system of rating would probably be 
more conveniently introduced into the 
Local Government Bill itself rather 
than into another measure passed in a 
different Session. 

Mr. SEXTON: As nearly all local 
burdens in Ireland now fall upon 
occupiers, is not the only alternative 
now to place them on owners ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman is, no doubt, well- mformed 
on all questions relating to rating in 
Ireland; but I think it will be found 
that at all events a portion of the rating 
falls upon owners, but I think I must 
ask the House to be good enough to 
wait until they see our proposals. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mrz. CHILDERS: Will the right 
hon, Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury say what will be the business 
of the House on the Monday and 
Tuesday after the holidays? 

*Mr. W. H.SMITH: The business of 
the House on the Monday after the 
holidays will be the Civil Service Esti- 
mates in Supply. It is proposed after 
the holidays to take morning sittings 
on Fridays as well as on Tuesdays. 


Mr. Kenyon 





for a long p 

the Board at te e, in giving rent be 
Return for the present Pra uy 
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mmission to ap 
under the Convention for the mee 
The matter, however, is being Healt 
with in a general manner in a Repo 
now being prepared, which will be a 
before Parliament, and such particulars. 
will be given as, I think, will sufficiently 
explain the circumstances. 


THE BRISTOL MURDERER WITHEY. 


Coronet HILL: Will the right hon- 
Gentleman the Home Secretary inform 
the House whether the convict’ Withey, 
lately executed at Bristol, made any 
statement before his death relating to 


his guilt ? 

Ma. MATTHEWS: I received, on 
Saturday, a Report from the Chaplain 
of Bristol Gaol, which contained the fél- 


lowing passage — 


“John Withey never told me that he 
murdered his wife, neither did he ever detiy it, 
Nor: did he ever accuse any one else. 
than once he allowed that he might have done 
it;in drunken anger ; but he always added that, 
if he did, he neither knew nor remembered 


anything about it.” 


The Governor of the gaol also informs 
me that, although Withey was visited 
since his trial by various TORN and 
friends, to none of them did he den 
thecrime. I must leave my hon. rn 
to. put his own construction on these 


Mz. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
K.); Is it usual for chaplains to del 
the publication of confessions in su 
cases ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The hon. Gentle- 
man may have observed that the state- 
ment is of an, ambiguous character. The 
Chaplain did not consider this was a 
confession. 
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Mr: SEXTON): I) desire to ask the | the 
Home Secretary if he is: pews that at 
the Central Gourt: there: is a 
foom’ reserved! for Mr. Scames, and 
marked ‘‘Mr: Soames’s room; ” -whe- 
ther he a en grt shear ogra 
Fa the Government, or pays rent 

it 

Me. MATTHEWS: I must ask for 
notice of the question. 


FACTORIES IN INDIA, 

Mr. HOYLE (Lancashire, 8.E , Hey 
wood): ¥ wish to ask the Under Sess 

retary of State for India a question of 
which I have given him private woe 
It is, whether it is a fact that the o 
tives in the cotton mills in India’ are 
kept at work on Sundays, as well as 
week days, and if their work ran 
over 84 hours a week as compared with 
56 hours worked by the operatives of 
Great Britain, and, if so, has his atten- 

tion been drawn to a communication 
from Caleutta which appeared in the 
Daily News of. the 13th instant, as 
follows. :— 

‘Lord Reay has assured the Bombay Oham- 
ber of Commerce that the Government agrees 
with the Chamber that’ factory a tee 
English lines is absolutely Geepllohs ie 
would be.as futile as inconvenient.’’ 

He further states—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. It 
seems that the question requires more 
notice than the hon. Gentleman has 
given. The hon. Gentleman could put 
it down for to-morrow. 

ane HOYLE: I sent the Under 

notice of it on Saturday. 

i nai 4 GORST: I believe I can 
answer the question. 
Mz. HOYLE : 

finished— 

“He further states that the Government 
would co-operate with the Chamber in opposing 
any'such scheme,” 

And if so, does the Secretary of State 
endorse the assurance of Lord Reay? 

Sm J. GOLDSMID: May I ask you, 
Sir, whether this is not an infringement 
of the Standing Order of the House 
which provides that all questions shall 
be put -on the paper, unless they relate 
to urgent matters ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
stated he had given notice to the Mini- 
ster. I said I thought it really evades 


I have not quite 
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the hours of work in factories 

in edie ‘willbe found’ in papers 
sented to the House as a Return. e- 
of State has no information 


eek, the despatch from the Govern- 
ment of ‘India’ i hs subject of factory 
1 ion is er the con- 
ion of ‘the  nestperdé State in 


neil. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—bpipiniltend 
WAYS AND MEANS. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Gosonzn, St. George's, 
Hanover Square) : Mr. Courtney, there 
are two occasions on which the annual 
statement to be made by the Chancellér 
and | of the Exchequer is looked forward to 


with emotional interest. The one is, when 
there is a great prospective surplus, dnd 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer finds 


himself surrounded by a crowd of eager 
expectants, each wondering to whose 
share the largest proportion of relief may 
be given. The other occasion is when 
there is a prospect of a deficit, and expec- 
tation turns not on the relief to be 
afforded,» but on the question who are 
to be the vietims of the fresh taxation 
that must be i I have not had 
the good fortune to find myself in 
the former situation. I have not ex- 
perienced the pleasurable emotion which 
must fill the breast-of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on such occasions. Twice 
it has fallen to my lot to have a 

8 lus within my grasp; 
Frick is kao ohdod me. Last caaiec 
bill was presented: to me which had 
been accepted by Parliament and en- 
dorsed by public opinion for the relief 
of local taxation. This year I have 
had to meet new demands for the pur- 
pose of national defence ; and the worst 
of it is that I have not yet entirely met 
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the former demand before I am called 
to deal with the latter. A large 
ce of public revenue goes in further re- 
lief of local taxation this year ; and while 
the cormorants of local taxation reform 
are still dipping their hands into one of 
my pockets, the organizers of national 
defence are now putting their hands 
into the other. Let me put before the 
Committee, in the roundest of figures, 
the effect of these combined attacks. 
There is nearly a million and a-half ad- 
ditional to be found for local taxation ; 
there is nearly another million and 
a-half for Naval defence. There is, 
besides, an increase of about a million 
and a-quarter on the ordinary Estimates 
for the Army and Navy; making, 
roughly speaking, four millions and 
a-quarter of new demands as compared 
with last year. 

Before I apply myself to the task 
of seeing how that large sum may 
be met, the Committee will wish, as 
usual, to be initiated into the history of 
the Expenditure and the revenue of the 
past year. I deal, in the first instance, 
with the expenditure, and I will read, 
according to custom, the Exchequer 
issues forthe year 1888-9. The Consoli- 
dated Fund ¢ amounted to 
£27,854,580, which is £6,420 less than 
the anticipated expenditure. The 
issues on account of the Army were 
£15,920,000, or £780,000 less than the 
total estimated expenditure; and on 
account of the Ordnance Factories 
£38,000, or £8,000 more than the 
original estimate. The Navy total 
issues were £13,000,000, or 5 by 
£128,000 than the total estimated ex- 
a including the Supplementary 

imate of £45,000. The Civil Service 
issues were £17,873,000, being £23,000 
more than the original Estimate, but 
£333,000 less than the total estimated 
expenditure, including the Supple- 
mentary Estimates. The pin «208 
of the Customs was £927,000, or less 
than the Estimate by £11,000. The 
expenditure of the Inland Revenue was 
£1,791,000, or less by £16,000 than the 
estimate. The Post Office expenditure 


was £5,668,000, or £1,000 moro than | th 


the estimate. The Telegraph Service 
was £1,965,000, or £72,000 less than 
the estimate. The Packet Service was 
£638,000, or £4,000 less than the esti- 
mate. The total expenditure was 


£85,674,000, which is £941,000 less 
Mr. Goschen 
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than the original Budget Estimate, and 
cipebtines, iaduling ‘ta. Sepir 
e iture, i ing 

mentary Estimates. 

I am glad to be able to point out to the 
Committee how often in this list the words 
: less jr estimate 1 ni syne 

am to my colleagues for the 
assistance which they have rendered me 
in arriving at this result. is 
little to be said on the different items. 
The total for the Oonsolidated Fund 
Service is, as the Committee will see, 
hardly altered, but there are c 
within that total which are of some im- 

rtance. There was a saving on the 
interest of the Unfunded Debt. The 
rates of interest on the Unfunded Debt 
were lower than was anticipated. The 
average rate for Exchequer bills was 
£2 7s. 2d. For Treasury bills the 
average rates were :—For three months’ 
bills, £2 5s. 7d.; for six months’ bills, 
£2 11s. 11d.; and for 12 months’ bills, 
£2 18s. 5d. Thus there was a saving on 
Exchequer bills of £33,000, and on 
Treasury bills of £25,000, making 
a total of £58,000. This saving, 
which 1s also affected by the fact 
that Treasury Bills were dropped 
when balances were high during a por- 
tion of the year, goes to augment the 
new Sinking Fund. 

I a9 “ say @ word * aay oe 
regard to the savings on the Supply 
Services. In speaking of the Supply 
Services, it is always necessary, un 
tunately, to distinguish between the 
Exchequer issues and the amounts 
actually spent. Nothing is more com- 
one and dull; but I must ask the 

mmittee to give this subject their 
attention for a moment, as otherwise 
they will not be able to understand the 
apparent saving which was not a real 
saving on account of the Army. The 
amount issued to the War Office was 
less than the estimated expenditure by 
£780,000. Now, the greater portion 
of that sum, was due to the fact that in 
the year 1887-88 there was issued to 
the War Office £680,000 more than it 
actually spent during that year. When 
e expenditure of any De t in 
a particular ygar falls short of the sum 

ted to it, two things are possible. 
ither the Department has foreseen that 
it will not be able to d the whole 
of its grants, in which case the 
Treasury issues so much less, and the 
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Exchequer issues of the year in question 
falls short of the Estimate by the amount 
thus unissued, Or the Department has 
not foreseen that it will not be able to 
spend its grants, in which case the 

easury issues the full amount, but 
that full amount not being spent, the 
balance is carried over to meet, as 
far as it will meet, the grants of 
the following year, and the | entete 
issues of that year are correspon- 
dingly reduced. Now in the present 
case both these things have happened ; 
£100,000 was not issued to the Army. 
The Committee will naturally ask, if 
the contractors do not present their bills 
for payment within a given year, and the 
money issued to pay those bills is appro- 
priated to meeting the grants of the 
following year, how are these bills 
ultimately paid? In reply, I have to 
inform the Committee that on this 
occasion the liability was mainly in 
respect of ordnance and ordnance stures 
for the Navy. Under the new system 
adopted last year the Navy now pays 
for its own ordnance and ordnance 
stores, and the liability in question has, 
therefore, been transferred from the 
Army to the Navy and goes to swell the 
general mass of naval liabilities for 
which we are making provision. If I 
have said so much on this point it is 
because it has a bearing on the financial 
arrangements of the Naval Defence Bill, 
and we trust that, under those arrange- 
ments the risk of a disturbance in our 
finances owing to contractors being 
behindhand may be reduced. The Com- 
mittee will, therefore, understand that 
there is no saving on the Army for 
which we can take credit, but that the 
saving is due to the postponement of 
liabilities, for which, of course, the War 
Department is not in any way respon- 
sible, but which is owing to the bills of 
the contractors not having been presented 
in time. 

With regard tothe Navy, the difference 
between grants and issues is explained 
much in the same way. It is due to an 
over-issue in 1887-8. The Civil Services 
show a reduction of £333,000 in issues 
as compared with the Estimates, and of 
this £200,000 is an actual saving on the 
year, for which we are entitled to take 
credit, while the balance is the result of 
an over-issue in the preceding year. I 
wish to call attention to several items of 
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the Committee will regard as not unsatis- 
factory. We have spent £5,000 less 
than the estimate on the Supreme Court 
of Judicature, owing to a reduction of 
the staff; we have spent £12,500 less 
on the special police; and £33,500 less 
on prisons. There is a steady decreare 
of the expenditure on Prisons, which is 
due, firstly, to a reduced number of 
prisoners, and, secondly, to a con- 
sulidation of the prisons. The Com- 
mittee and the public will, I trust, 
regard these as very gratifying facts. 
There is another reduction of which 
the Committee will be glad to learn— 
the decrease of £6,000 in the cost of 
examinations held by the Civil Service 
Commissioners, due to the policy 
which the Government are pursuing to 
the best of their ability—the policy of 
making as few entries as possible into 
the already overcrowded Civil Service. 
We have embarked with energy upon 
that policy, which we know to be ap- 
proved not only by this side of the House 
but by the other and by the country 
generally. 

I have spoken of the over-issues of one 
year as reducing the issues of the next, 
and the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
knows that such over-issues occur to 
some extent every year; but that fre- 
quently their effect is obscured by 
Supplementary Estimates. In that case 
the saving does not appear, and it- is 
unnecessary to call so much attention to 
it. But I must now call the notice of the 
Committee—and I do so with great satis- 
faction—to the fact that in the past 
year, as in that which preceded it, 
we have been spared to a _ very 
great extent, almost to an unprecedented 
extent, the presentation of Supple- 
mentary Estimates. For the Army there 
were none; for the Revenue Depart- 
ments, none; and for the Navy only 
£45,000. That one Item was due to an 
extraordinary incident—to the compen- 
sation which had to be paid to the 
owners of the Ville de Victoria, which 
was run down by the Sulian. For 
Civil Services we had some Supplemen- 
tary Estimates; but the number and 
the total amount were again below 
the average. Taking all the Services 
together, the Supplementary Estimates 
were the smallest in amount for any year 
since 1868-69. Last year we had the 
smallest in amount up to that date 
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is yet smaller, and I hope, at a period 
when so much is said with regard to 
mismanagement in the Departments, that 
the public will learn with satisfaction 
that, so far from exceeding the limits 
of the liberal grants made by Parlia- 
ment, those who administer tho Depart- 
ments have kept well within those 
limits. 

I turn now to the Revenue of the past 
year, and first I will state the Exchequer 
receipts. Customs realized £20,067,000, 
or £142,000 morethan the Estimate; Ex- 
cise brought in £25,600,000, or £95,000 
more than the Estimate; Stamps 
realized £12,270,000, or £490,000 more 
than the Estimate; the Land Tax 
realized £1,020,000, or £26,000 less 
than the Estimate; the House Duty 
produced £1,940,000, or £50,000 more 
than the Estimate. The Property and 
Income Tax brought in £12,700,000, or 
£450,000 more than the Estimate; the 
total produce of taxes was £73,597,000, 
or £1,201,000 more than the Estimate. 
The Post Office gave £9,100,000, or 
£300,000 more than the Estimate; the 
Telegraph Services gave £2,080,000, or 
£80,000 more than the Estimate; 
Crown Lands gave £430,000, or £40,000 
more than the Estimate ; interest on ad- 
vances gave £241,000, which is what it 
was expected to give; miscellaneous re- 
ceipts came to £3,025,000, or £25,000 
more than theestimate. Thetotal produce 
of non-tax Revenue was £14,876,000, or 
£445,000 more than the estimate. The 
total Revenue was £88,473,000, or 
£1,646,000 above the Estimate. While, 
therefore, I was able to congratulate 
the Committee in the former list I read 
that I constantly used the expression 
‘less than the Estimate,” I am glad 
that now, when I am dealing with 
Revenue, I have in all but one case 
been able to say ‘‘ more than the esti- 
mate.” 

But the Committee will wish to 
know some few details about the 
various items of Revenue. In giving 
these, I must refer to the figures of the 
actual net receipts so far as they are 
yet known. They differ slightly from 
the Exchequer receipts, but they supply 
a truer index to the real value of 
the taxes and a sounder foundation on 
which to build expectations for the 
future. My catalogue of the different 
heads of Revenue begins with the 
un-exciting but satisfactory item of 
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dried fruits. Raisins, figs, plums &e., 
are up to the Kstimate, while currants 
have exceeded it by £34,000, or more 
than 10 per cent. This is a case in 
which the saying is very true that “It 
is an ill wind that blows no one any 
good.” France, the experts tell me, 
has been excluding Greek currants, and 
the consequence is that they come in 
increasing quantities to the English 
market. By that they increase the con- 
sumption and add greatly tothe Revenue. 
Also there has been a large crop, which 
of course, has helped in the same direc- 
tion. Tobacco shows an increase over 
the receipts of 1887-88 of £145,000, but 
it falls short of the Estimate by £41,000. 
The increase is 1} per cent, but we 
anticipated 2 per cent. This is an item 
which illustrates the unreliable cha- 
racter of some of these taxes. We 
thought that with an increase in trade, 
we might safely estimate for an increa- 
sing Revenue. But we have not 
obtained it, and that chiefly because 
one particular kind of tobacco is being 
increasingly used which smokes more 
slowly than others. Therefore, with 
the same amount of tobacco, the smoker 
is able to enjoy himself for a longer 
time, and to derive a greater amount of 
satisfaction. Thus the Revenue suffers, 
although there is no diminution in the 
enjoyment which is afforded to the 
consumer. 

I now come to an interesting head—the 
great item of drinks, and I will give 
the place of honour tothe sober beverages. 
The coffee group maintains its cha- 
racter of dull uniformity. Cocoa has 
yielded £6,000 more, but coffee 
£2,000 less than in 1887-88. Coffee 
will not move. Some of the experts 
here, again, give an extraordinary 
and not uninteresting explanation. 
They say that cocoa has actually 
been puffed into its more satis- 
factory position by the energy of am- 
bitious advertisers. The “ grateful and 
comforting” beverage has not been 
eulogized for nothing. The praises of 
cocoa are everywhere. Tea, too, has its 

lace, but coffee has not been stimu- 
ated by the ambitious system of ubiqui- 
tous advertisement. Yet, despite the 
comparatively flourishing condition of 
cocoa, the coffee group as a whole is 
insignificant, when compared with tea. 
Its total yield is only £328,000, which 
is as nothing compared with the 
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£4,628,000 which we get from tea. But 
large as is this Revenue from tea, it has 
been very disappointing in the present 
year. There is an increase of only 
£15,000 over the year before. This is 
only one-third per cent, while the popu- 
lation increases about | per cent per 
annum. Consequently there has actually 
‘been a decrease per head in the con- 
sumption of tea, while we had expected 
an increase of £80,000. The experts 
account for this by two circumstances. 
‘They suggest, though they do not rest 
strongly on the point, that a certain 
amount of tea has kept back owing 
to the expectation that the duty might 
possibly be reduced; there is also a 
consideration connected with tea analo- 
gous to that which I have quoted as 
regards tobacco. I explained last year 
that Indian tea is to a great extent 
superseding China tea, at all events, it 
is competing with it to a constantly 
greater extent, and Indian tea is so 
much stronger than China tea that 
one pound of it goes further, and 
a larger number of cups of tea may be 
drunk, notwithstanding a falling off 
in the consumption per head. This is 
the explanation on which those who 
advise me insist as absolutely correct; 
and while great benefit has been derived 
by India from the export of tea, there 
is little doubt that it has injuriously 
affected our Revenue. 

I have done now with the sober 
beverages. Although these yield 
£5,000,000 they fall short, as contribu- 
tors to Revenue, of spirituous drinks, 
which yield £27,000,000. But this year 
again I have good news for the friends of 
the temperance cause, thoughit is newsof 
no favourable augury to the Exchequer. 
This great Revenue does not grow in 
proportion to the growth of the popula- 
tion. I propose to place some very 
interesting diagrams Bee the House 
which will show how during the last 25 
years the consumption of alcoholic drink 
has varied as compared with the popula- 
tion and as compared with all the other 
great articles of consumption. While 
some of the latter keep pace with the 
growth of population and some of them 
gain upon it, there is a great, a material, 
and a striking fall, as has often been 
pointed out to the Committee before, 
in the consumption of alcoholic liquors. 
It might be thought that the revival of 
trade would again lead to an increase 
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in the Revenue from drink. But it has 
not done so. There are other interes- 
ting facts which hon. Members will 
— from the diagrams to which 

refer. For example, there seems to 
be a curious relation between the con- 
sumption of wine and the consumption 
of other spirituous beverages. The years 
which showed the high-water mark of 
the consumption of spirits were 1875 
and 1876; and, curiously enough, that 
was the time when the wine Revenue 
reached -its highest point. It has con- 
tinually fallen since. A rush to the 
spirit bottle on the part of the mass of 
the population seems always to be 
accompanied by a keener application to 
the wine decanter on the part of the ° 
more prosperous classes and vice versa. 
Since 1875-6 the decrease in the con- 
sumption of mine has been followed ‘by 
a decrease, though not a proportionate 
decrease in that of spirits. 

Wine yielded last year £1,210,000, 
as against £1,085,000 in the preceding 
year. The increase is entirely due to 
the extra tax on sparkling wine, which 
produced £163,000. But for this there 
would have been a decrease on wine of 
£38,000. Since 1876 the total consumption 
of wine has sunk from 17,000,000 gallons 
to 13,000,000 gallons; while the total con- 
sumption of the lighter kind of wines has 
risen from 6,000,000 gallons to 8,000,000 
gallons. The whole decrease, it will be 
seen, has been in the heavier wines. 
There is some slight confusion in the 
statistics relating to the lighter kinds of 
wines, owing to the change of limit of 
their admission at the lower duty from 
26° to 30°, but even making ample allow- 
ance for this, more than half the wine 
now consumed belongs to the lighter 
kinds, while formerly the lighter kinds 
were only one-third of the whole. 
Whether this is due to temperance or 
to the use of the cigarette immediately 
after dinner, which arrests the circulation 
of the bottle, the fact remains that there 
is an enormous decline in the heavier 
kinds of wine. The Committee will, 
however, wish to know how the tax 
on sparkling wine has answered. I 
have already stated that it has yielded 
£163,000, or £38,000 more than the 
estimate. But then we collected it for 
three months at’ 5s. per dozen on all 
bottled wines. We have had only nine 
months’ experience of the present rate 
of duty. In several respects this 
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sparkling wine duty has falsified the 
predictions of its opponents. When we 
estimated that two-thirds of the spark- 
ling wine imported would be of the 
dearer and one-third of the cheaper kind, 
we were met by the assertion that though 
these might be the true amounts, the 
importers would so falsify values that 
in the collection of the duty the propor- 
tions would be exactly reversed. As a 
matter of fact, the dearer kind of wine 
has greatly predominated. In the nine 
months since the differential tax was 
imposed there have been imported at 
2s. 6d. per gallon, 680,000 gallons; at 
1s. per gallon, 375,000 gallons. It was 
said that the traders would be extremely 
‘ tricky. Iam glad to say that the traders 
have not been so tricky as our critics 
anticipated, and besides the Customs 
have been fully up to their work. 
Owing to these two causes, therefore, we 
find that the statistics come out remark- 
ably near our expectations. I cannot for 
a moment admit that this tax has en- 
couraged immorality on the part of the 
traders. On the contrary, it has had in 
some ways a beneficial effect. I think 
it might be argued that it has led to a 
diminution of the distance which sepa- 
rates the invoice price of the cheaper 
sorts of sparkling wine from the prices 
quoted in the circulars of merchants. 
Again, it was said that the tax would 
check consumption. Sparkling wine 
has not been checked in its consumption; 
it has held its own thoroughly well, and 
it has held its own while its less exhila- 
rating rivals have been declining. I 
desire to state distinctly that nothing has 
occurred to lead me to modify the sys- 
tem which, with the assent of the Com- 
mittee, I proposed last year; and I 
hope that nothing will occur to make a 
modification necessary. The trade has 
accepted it now, though with some pro- 
tests ; and I trust the Government will 
not be forced to withdraw that favour 
which has been extended to the cheaper 
kind of wines, and which would have to 
be withdrawn if the present system were 
rendered unworkable. 

And now as to spirits. Foreign spirits 
have somewhat increased, though the 
increase is entirely upon “Geneva and 
other sorts’’—that is, principally on 
German plain spirit. Both rum and 
brandy have fallen off. Rum is £60,000 
below last year’s receipt, and £25,000 
below the estimate; brandy is £51,000 
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below the receipt of the previous year, 
and £438,000 hile the estimate. ‘‘Ge- 
neva and other sorts,” on the other 
hand, are £178,000 above receipt and 
above estimate, so that taking the three 
together we are £67,000 above last year’s 
receipt, and £111,000 above our esti- 
mate. But this is a little more thau 
balanced by the decline on British 
spirits. They have yielded £12,877,000, 
being £151,000 less than the receipts of 
the previous year, and £113,000 less: 
than the estimate. The last great item 
of the drink Revenue is beer, which has 
yielded £8,771,000, being £60,000 more: 
than last year, and £61,000 more 
than the estimate. The total spirituous. 
drink Revenue, excluding the duty on. 
sparkling wine, has been £26,985,000. 
In the preceding year it was £27,048, 000. 
There has therefore been a decline of 
£63,000. Now, let me sum up the Re- 
venue from all articles of general con- 
sumption, again excluding the new duty 
on sparkling wine. It has been 
£41,455,000; while in the preceding 
year it was £41,314,000. The whole 
increase is only £141,000 on a total of 
£41,000,000, or 0°3 per cent. I would 
call the attention of the Committee to. 
this fact, to this remarkable elasticity, 
in a year of improving trade, of much 
more general and regular employment. 
and, I am happy to think, in many 
cases also of rising wages. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton): Does that include beer ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : Yes. 

Me. H. H. FOWLER: Yqm did not 


say 80. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I hope I am not 
giving too many details to the Oom- 
mittee. They seem to me to have so 
important a bearing upon what I may 
call the general principles of finance: 
upon which we go that I trust the 
Committee will excuse me for having 
dwelt upon them. I now turn from 
indirect to direct taxation ; and here we 
shall soon find a brighter picture. 
Under direct taxation I include not only 
taxes on property and income, but also. 
general stamps, which I may call duties 
on transactions. These are certainly 
more akin to direct taxes, and they fall 
not upon the great body of consumers. 
but, almost entirely, on the wealthier 
and the business classes. One item under 
this head I pass over with a very 
few words—I will not linger on it 
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fora moment. It is the item of licences. 
‘They are now pune almost entirely 
‘from the grasp of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. There are only some 
few licences, and those of the least 
rofitable sort, which remain to him. 

e rest have been entirely swept away, 
and have 08 to my right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board and his clients, the County 
Oouncils. The House duty and Land 
tax show little or no variation, though 
there is an increase of £30,000 over 
estimate in the house duty. This is due 
to the quinquennial valuation. I now 
come to the gloomy but fiscally attractive 
subject of the Death duties. They show 
no very striking feature this year, ex- 
cept that they arouse my astonishment, 
as they must arouse the astonishment of 
everybody else by the extraordinary 
evenness of their yield from year to 
year. Notwithstanding the precari- 
ousness of life and the different way 
in which men leave their fortunes, 
the Death duties remain at an ex- 
traordinarily equal level. Under the 
head of Probate duties I estimated 
that I should obtain in the past year 
£4,260,000. The receipts were 
£4,225,000, or less than the estimate 
by £35,000. The amount is £372,000 
less than we received in the year before, 
but in that year some abnormally large 
estates fell in and I discounted these in 
making my estimate. In this sum of 
£4,225,000 a desperate gap has been 
made by my having to part with one- 
third of the probate duty to local 
authorities. This gap will be made 
half as wide again this year, when I 
have to part with one-half instead of 
one-third. The actual receipt into the 
Exchequer for these duties has been 
£2,816,000. I cannot help saying that 
I sincerely trust the ratepayers will 
benefit by these large grants to the 
fullest extent. When I consider what 
remissions of taxation might have been 
proposed if these grants had remained 
an the Imperial Exchequer, I confess I 
ean only hope that in their capacity of 
ratepayers the taxpayers will have occa- 
sion to realize that they have had this 
great relief, and that the new authorities 
will so administer local affairs that it 
may not be lost in increased extrava- 
ance. The legacy and _ succession 

uties yielded the year before last 
£3,645,000. For last year they were 
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estimated to yield £3,590,000, or less 
by £55,000. They have actually yielded 
£3,787,000, or £92,000 more than in the 
previous year, and £147,000 more than 
the estimate. So far I have gone over 
item after item of Revenue without 
finding any very encouraging results. 
But now I come to a point where the 
first foundation of the large surplus of 
the past year begins to be seen. 1 mean 
the item of general stamps. The Com- 
mittee may remember that last year I 
On rag certain clauses in the Budget 

ill, by which greater stringency was 
to be applied to the collection of some 
of these stamps. My hopes have been 
entirely realized, and these clauses have 
helped to swell the Revenue to an ap- 
preciable extent. The Committee will 
wish to know the result of the several 
duties on transactions which we imposed 
last year. I put the effect of the strin- 
gency clauses, to which I have just 
referred, though it is very hard to make 
anything like an estimate, at £50,000. 
The 6d. stamp on brokers’ contracts has 
realized within £1,000 the exact amount 
which it was estimated to produce— 
viz., £50,000. It was thought by the 
Stock Exchange that it would yield a 
very much larger sum; but we put it at 
the sum which it has actually produced. 
The tax on joint stock companies’ capital 
was expected to bring in £110,000; 
but I am happy to say, happy, that 
is, from a fiscal point of view, that 
the rush for these new companies has 
been so great that my estimate has 
been largely exceeded and the proceeds 
have been £160,000, although the tax 
only came into force on the 17th of May. 
The Committee-will learn with interest 
that since that date to the end of the 
financial year no fewer than 1,743 com- 
panies were registered in London alone 
with a nominal capital of £132,000,000. 
I confess that I have experienced a 
momentary feeling of regret that I did 
not impose a somewhat larger tax. 
But let me here anticipate a small 
matter as to which a Resolution will be 
laid on the Table. There are some joint 
stock companies which escape this duty, 
or it is feared will do so, because they 
obtain limited liability through letters 

atent or through a special Act of 
Daatemes It is, therefore, necessary 
to insert clauses in the Budget Bill to 
meet the case of these companies and to 
put them in the same position as those 
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which come into existence in the ordi- 
nary way. This is a small matter, but 
I call attention to it now so that the 
Committee may understand the Reso- 
lution which will be moved. To pass to 
another point, the taxation on foreign 
and colonial share certificates has not 
realized the amount it was expected to 
yield. The estimate was £200,000. It 
has only produced £84,000. It . was 
extremely difficult to estimate the volume 
of these transactions. There were no 
data for doing so. I do not think there 
have been any evasions; but the opera- 
tions have not been so large as was 
expected. If hon. Members think that 
this is but a small result to obtain from 
the new duty, I must remind them that 
it was not imposed merely for fiscal 
reasons, but for reasons of equity. I 
oo last year, with the assent of the 
public at large, that it was only fair, as 
there was a heavy transfer duty placed 
upon British securities of every kind, 
that these foreign share certificates 
should be similarly taxed where it was 
possible to reach them in any form. 

But the Committee will consider it 
satisfactory that the Stamp revenue has 
been swollen, not only by new taxes. 
The total receipt from general stamps is 
£888,000 above that of the previous 
year, and £350,000 above estimate. If 
we deduct £344,000 as the product of 
the new stamp duties from the £88,000 
total increase, there remain £544,000 
as the increase of the revenue from the 
duties on transactions, due to the ex- 
tending business of the country. Here, 
at last, we reach real and satisfactory 
proof of growing business and improving 
prosperity. Trade is on the increase, 
and I trust I shall be able to show when 
I come to the Income tax that extending 
business has not been without leaving 
some enhanced profits to those who have 
been engaged in it. This is the most 
satisfactory feature in the receipts of 
the year. We have an increase of 12 
per cent over the receipts of the previous 
year, 1887-8, excluding the new duties. 

I now approach another satisfactory 
item of Revenue—namely, the Income 
tax. It produced £12,450,000, exceed- 
ing the timate of £12,250,000 by 
£200,000. In this case it is fallacious to 
compare the receipts of the late with the 
receipts of the previous year, because in 
the former year they were upon the 
7d. instead of the 6d. basis. 
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been asserted that efforts were being 
made and instructions given that by 
putting on a stronger screw the Inland 
Revenue Authorities should make up for 
the loss of the penny. ‘Well, the loss of 
a penny means about £2,000,000 per 
annum, andI leave the Committee to 
judge whether any increased stringen 

could make up that sum. No suc 

instructions have emanated from the 
Treasury, and, asright hon. Gentlemen 
opposite know, no such instructions are: 
ever given by the Treasury. Great 
latitude is allowed to the Inland 
Revenue. They improve their collec- 
tion, I admit, every year. Efforts are 
made to evade payment of duties, and 
the Inland Revenue discovers new 
methods of resisting those efforts. 
But, apart from this normal improve- 
ment in the method of collection no 
effort has been made to apply greater 
stringency. The Committee will be 
glad to learn that each penny of income 
tax in the year 1888-89, after makin 

all the necessary allowances, yield 


| £2,020,000, the largest amount ever 


yet realized per penny. The actual pay- 
ments into the Exchequer on account of 
the tax were £12,700,000, or £450,000 
over the estimate. I have now gone 
over all the great items of Revenue. 
But before I pass to the question of 
the general balance, I should wish to be 
allowed to call the attentior of the 
Committee to what I may call the moral 
of the figures I have just given. Let 
me illustrate the contrast between the 
results of direct and indirect taxation in 
the past year by comparing these two 
great sources of Revenue for some little 
time back. For five years the produc- 
tiveness of indirect taxation has not 
increased at all. It is extremely im- 
portant that this fact should be grasped.. 
Indeed, the proceeds of indirect taxes 
have actually fallen off during the 
course of this period of five years by 
about 1 per cent. During the same. 
period of five years the yield of 
direct taxation—that is to say, Income 
tax, Death Duties, and general Stamps. 
has increased by a little over 5 per cent. 
But Stamps and Death Duties, irre- 
spective of Income tax, have increased. 
10 per cent. Ofcourse in these caleu- 
lations all the necessary adjustments. 
have been made, and the produce of new 
taxes has been omitted, as it would. 
Vitiate the comparison. Well, then, 
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how remarkable is the contrast between 
these different sources of Revenue. It 
seems to me to show that the old policy 
of relying upon a very small number of 
articles of general consumption is one 
which it is questionable whether we can 
trust to in the present state of things. 
It was all very well when those taxes 
on articles of consumption were increas- 
ing in productiveness year by year, 
by leaps and bounds. Those were the 
times when, to use a phrase that has 
often been used before, the country 
drank itself out of the Alabama Indem- 
nity in one year. We have now learnt 
that there is more precariousness in 
those sources of revenue than we once 
believed. They are affected, not only 
by changes of fashion and of morals, 
but by physical accidents, such as those 
to which I alluded in speaking of tea 
and tobacco, and so, from a variety of 
causes, we find they are not the same 
all-sufficient stand-by which we used to 
consider them in times past. Those 
were the days of great simplicity of 
taxation. To trust to a few great articles 
of consumption was our fiscal ideal. 
Yet even in these days of expanding 
consumption and of simplicity of taxa- 
tion, I do not criticize the policy ; it 
may have been wise in its day. There 
was something more that was necessary 
to make both ends meet. At that time, 
whenever there came an emergency, 
recourse was had to the income tax. 
This was the general policy that was 
followed. But I think I have explained 
in the last two years that I firmly believe 
that we are not justified in making such 
a constant reckless use of the income 
tax. I think we ought to keep it 
as a great reserve. Besides, Ido not 
think it just to persons in the position 
of small and struggling tradesmen and 
clerks who feel the income tax with such 
peculiar weight, as compared with the 
sacrifices calling on others, to continue 
the system of regarding the income tax 
as a ready engine for getting the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer easily out of 
any and every difficulty in which he may 
find himself. I admit that the income 
taxpayers are a quiet people. They do 
not agitate or demonstrate, they do 
not parade the streets, they do not 
choose the hero of the anti-wheel tax 
agitation to stir the House of Oom- 
mons. There may be perhaps a few 
imprecations at the breakfast table 
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when the income tax payer learns that 
his burden has been increased, and a few 
more imprecations when the bill has to be 

aid, but that is all. No cries arise from 

im to attempt to move the bowels of 
compassion of this House. He has 
few champions, and thus it has hap- 
pened that on every occasion it is 
the income tax payer who has had to 
meet whatever exceptional demands may 
have arisen. Well, i confess that I differ 
from that policy. I do not think that 
it is safe, I do not think that it is jusc. I 
do not think that it is expedient in the 
great interests of the State. I say [ 
do not criticize the past, because the 
financial situation was different. But 
under present circumstances, I say, 
and I say it with some trepida- 
tion and knowing the enormous diffi- 
culty which the discovery of new 
taxation involves, that it is better 
service to the State to increase the num- 
ber of sources of Revenue than to 
attempt to find simplicity. [‘‘ Oh, oh!” 
I hear an expression of dissent, but 
say that if some of your great sources of 
Revenue are breaking down under you, 
if you see a decline in them, and if on 
the other hand it is true that the income 
tax ought not to be used for every 
emergency, then you must be looking 
about you for new means of meeting 
the new demands that are constantly 
being made. Perhaps hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite will look one way 
for such means and hon. Members 
on this side will look another: I 
I will not now lay down any doctrine 
as to where taxation ought to be imposed, 
but I say you have pushed simplicity of 
taxation up to a point beyond which 
you cannot carry it without danger. 
I trust the Committee will excuse the 
general digression which I have made. 
I feel so strongly on this point as a 
question of general policy, that I have 
ventured, I hope with all respect to 
the Committee and in all humility, to 
place my view before them with all the 
emphasis I could command. 

Now, let ussum up the Account of last 
ear. The Revenue was in excess of the 
stimate by £1,645,000; the Expendi- 

ture fell below the Estimate by 
£941,000. I allowed for a margin of 
Revenue over Expenditure of £212,000. 
Thus we get a surplus of £2,798,000, 
the largest realized surplus since 1873-, 
74. In 1887-8 we had a surplus of 
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£2,378,000, which was then the largest 
since 1873-74. In the past year we 
have attained the yet larger figure I 
have stated. I have been much found 
fault with for reducing two years ago the 
amount regularly set apart for the 
ages of debt. At that time, it will 

e remembered, I diminished the 
Sinking Fund by the sum of £2,000,000. 
I considered, and I still consider, that 
course to have been perfectly 


legitimate. But it will be seen that. 


if I have diminished what may be 
called the normal payment of debt, I 
have been enabled by the good ad- 
ministration of my colleagues, who 
have evaded Supplementary Estimates, 
as well as by prudence in forecasting 
Revenue, to obtain surpluses available 
for the reduction of debt which 
exceed the £2,000,000 a year that was 
taken off the fixed charge. The amount 
available out of surpluses for the reduc- 
tion of debt has been £2,500,000 a year 
on the average of two years. The total 
sum provided out of taxation for the 
reduction of debt in the last two years 
has been, in round numbers: £5,000,000 
a year within the fixed charge, making 
£10,000,000, and an average of 
£2,500,000 a year, out of surplus 
making £5,000,000—total, £15,000,000, 
or an average of £7,500,000 a year. 
Whatever crime I have committed in 
reducing the Fixed Charge, it will thus 
be seen that the taxpayer has contributed 
£15,000,000 in two years to the reduc- 
tion of National burdens, a larger sum 
than has ever before, except on two 
occasions, been devoted to this object in 
an equal period of time. Of the 
£15,000,000 which represents the 
sacrifices of the taxpayer during the 
last two years, the exact amount which 
falls to the share of the year just 
concluded is as follows:—Debt paid 
off within the fixed charge, £4,993,000; 
Russo-Dutch loan, £21,000 ; surplus of 
the year forming the old sinking 
fund, £2,798,000—total, £7,812,000. So 
far I have been looking to the 
amount provided out of the taxa- 
tion of the year for reducing 
debt. Now, I come tothe amount of 
debt actually paid off. The amount paid 
off within the year is as follows :—The 
funded debt has been reduced by 
£2,762,000 ; the capital value of termin- 
able annuities has been reduced by 
£3,096,000 ; the unfunded debt has been 
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reduced by £1,292,000--total £7, 150,000, 
The capital amount of debt of all kinds 
stood on the 31st of March, 1888, at 
£705,575,000, and on the 3ist of March 
last at £698,425,000. We have thus 
turned the corner of another 
£100,000,000. It is now 80 years since 
the debt stood below £700,000,000. 
To the reduction of debt of £7,150,000 
which I have mentioned must be added 
the diminution of the Russo-Dutch loan 
by £21,000, and the wiping out of the 
friendly societies deficiency of £464,000, 
making a total sum of £7,635,000. 

I have submitted the figures to the 
Committee in two ways. First, I have 
given the sums applicable to the dis- 
charge of debt out of the Revenue of 
the year, and then the amount actually 
paid off within the year. But hon. 
Members will ask, ‘‘ How about your 
balances?” They have declined from 
£7,647,000 to £5,592,000, or by the 
sum of £2,055,000. But the explana- 
tion is simple. On the 3lst of March, 
1888, the balances included the whole 
of my surplus of the preceding year. 
But in the past year £2,000,000 of the 
surplus has been expended before the 
close of the financial year. It has been 
expended on payments connected with 
the conversion of thedeht. Technically, 
no doubt, it might be said that this is 
not a diminution of debt; but they are 
payments made in the reduction of our 
liabilities and our burdens, and which, 
considering their object, are far more 
effective in diminishing those burdens 
than would have been an ordinary can- 
cellation of two millions of debt. It must 
be remembered that the conversion in- 
volvedextra payments of a three-fold cha- 
racter. Speaking in round figures, we 
had to pay on account of the bonus of 5s. 
on old Ooksole and Reduced, £1,000,000; 
for the commission of 1s. 6d. and remu- 
neration to the Banks of England and 
Ireland, £300,000; for extra quarter’s 
dividend on so much of New Consols as 
represented New Three Per Cents and 
Reduced, £1,700,000; making a total 
of £3,000,000. The extra quarter’s 
dividend arises in this way. Formerly 
the dividends were paid half-yearly on 
the Reduced and Old Consols. Conse- 
quently, on the 1st of April, 1888, there 
was a half-year’s dividend, or two 
quarters, due. ‘Then the dividends were 
turned into quarterly payments, and a 
quarter became due in July, another in 
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October, and another in January, so 
that we had to pay five quarters instead 
of four in the year 1888-9. Of course, 
that was anticipating payments which 
would otherwise have had to be made 
on the 5th of April this year, and was 
not a new expense, It was rather a 
diminution of our liabilities, though 
it involved an extra charge on the 
particular year. The Committee will 
remember that last year I took power 
to borrow for the payments connected 
with the conversion. But when I 
saw that there was likely to be a large 
surplus, I thought it better to borrow 
only £1,000,000, and to take the rest 
out of the surplus. Had the full extent 
of the surplus been foreseen, we might 
have paid upnearly the whole £3,000,000 
within the year. As it is, what remains 
of the surplus will be sufficient to pay 
off all but £200,000. I think the Com- 
tnittee will be content with the result— 
namely, that one year gives us a sur- 
plus sufficient to discharge the whole 
payments of a gigantic operation, such 
as the conversion of some £500,000,000 
of debt, which has saved the country 
£1,450,000 a year at once, and will, 
in 14 years, save it £2,800,000 a year. 

I have explained the reduction of 
£2,000,000 in balances. There are 
other small items which swell or 
reduce the balances, but which, in 
their joint effect, merely counteract 
one another. My surplus last year 
was greater than in 1887-8 by 
£420,000. There should, therefore, be 
a@ corresponding increase of balances. 
Besides this, we have received £150,000 
from the Mint in respect of advances for 
bullion, and £51,000 in respect of the 
Sardinian Loan. These items taken 
together swell the balance by £620,000. 
On the other hand, it is reduced 
by £660,000 for advances to the 
Army and Navy for carrying out 
the Imperial Defence Act. This 
sum might have been borrowed. But 
for the time being it seemed more 
convenient to take the money out of 
balances. The net reduction of the 
balances is thus £2,055,0v0. 

I have now finished with the past 
year, and shown the results as com- 
pared with our Estimates both as 
regards Expenditure and Revenue, as 
well as the surplus we have secured, 
and the manner in which we have 
applied it. lt remains for me to deal 
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with what must be the most interesting 
topic to the Committee—namely, pro- 
spective finance, and first I will take 
the estimated Expenditure for 1889-90, 
as compared with the estimates of 
1888-9. The Committee are familiar 
with the items. We take the charge 
for Oonsolidated Fund Services at 
£29,274,000, an increase of £1,413,000 
over last year. The Oommittee 
will at once recognize that this is due 
to the extra provision for Naval defence. 
Otherwise the Oonsolidated Fund 
charges would remain almost precisely 
a. were. The Army stands at 
£17,336,000, an increase of £606,000 
over the last year. The Navy will 
cost £13,685,000, or an increase of 
£602,000, and the Civil Services 
£15,739,000, a nominal decrease of 
£2,111,000, which is due, of course, to 
the cessation of grants to local autho- 
rities, and is an apparent gain only as 
it will be more than balanced by a loss 
on the other side of the account in 
respect of licences surrendered to those 
authorities in order to. pay for these 
grants. The Customs Expenditure will 
be £923,000, a decrease of £15,000 ; 
the Inland Revenue, £1,757,000, or a 
diminution of £51,000. The Post 
Office will require £5,453,000, a de- 
crease of £214,000; the Telegraph Ser- 
vice, £2,136,000, or an increase of 
£98,000 ; the Packet Service, £664,000, 
or an increase of £23,000. These sums 
make a total of £57,692,000 for the 
supply services, or an apparent diminu- 
tion of £1,062,000. Taking the Supply 
services and the Cunsolidated Fund ser- 
vices together, the total is £86,967,000, 
an increase of £352,000. 

The Committee is familiar with most 
of these items of expenditure, and it is 
not necessary that I should say much 
aboutthem. The total Consolidated Fund 
services are increased by £1,413,000. 
This is more than accounted for by the 
Navy annuity of £1,430,000. The in- 
crease on the Army and Navy (ordinary 
Estimates) has also already been dis- 
cussed, and requires no comment from 
me. Then the reduction in Post Office 
expenditure is apparent and not real. 
It is due to a change in an item, which 
before appeared in the miscellaneous 
receipts, and which is now to be appro- 

riated in aid of the Vote fur the Post 
fice. It is somewhat unfortunate for 
purposes of comparison that this change 
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has been made; but it was a change 
recommended by the Public Accounts 
Committee. Now, I wish the Committee 
to look at all these figures for a moment, 
not in detail, but upon broad lines. 
They are acquainted with the reasons 
for the increase on the Army and Navy 
Votes, but I hope they will observe 
how, in other branches of the public 
service where no exceptional effort was 
demanded of us, economy has been most 
successfully observed. And here I 
must pay a well-merited tribute to my 
hon. Friend the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury for the manner in which 
he has been able to keep down the Civil 
Service estimates. Hon. Members fre- 
quently speak of the extraordinary 
growth of estimates. But as regards 
the Civil Service this is an entire mis- 
take. What are the facts in connection 
with the Civil Service estimates? I beg 
the attention of the Committee to this 
matter, and I should be glad if what 
I am about to say should also be 
thoroughly understood by the public, 
as I think it is calculated, to remove 
a good deal of misconception. In 
1886-7 the estimate for the Civil 
Services was £18,008,000. If we deduct 
one item—the growth of which is auto- 
matic, and an increase of which is 
always welcomed by the Committee— 
I refer to the Education charges—and 
if we deduct further local grants and 
receipts taken in aid of civil expendi- 
ture—the net cost of civil administration 
in 1886-7 was £8,449,000. Making the 
same deductions from the Civil Service 
estimates of 18:9-90, which are 
£15,739,000, we find the net cost to 
be £8,131,000, or a reduction in three 
years of £318,000. The totals for the 
two years compared are—£18,008,000 
in 1886-7 ; £15,739,000 in 1889-90; and 
the net is £8,449,000 in 1886-7 and 
£8,131,000 in 1889-90, making this 
reduction of £318,000. Let me add 
also that during the same period the 
cost of collecting Customs and Inland 
Revenue has declined by £72,000. I 
trust the Committee will see the full 
bearing of these figures. In these 
days when the Civil Service is con- 
stantly attacked by Gentlemen who 
dilate on the vast growth of expendi- 
ture, I think it is well to bring the 
mind of the Committee to bear upon 
the point and to see that, while much 
remains to be done and while we trust 
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that we shall have the assistance of 
those who desire to diminish the num- 
bers of the Civil Service and to reduce 
the amounts payable in pensions and 
superannuations by every legitimate 
means, nevertheless we have made some: 
progress, supported as we have been by 
the House and by the public, in re- 
ducing the cost of the civil administra- 
tion of the country, although new and 
large duties are constantly being im- 
posed upon it. The Committee will 
admit that if I am in the position of 
having to find additional expenditure, 
it is not due to any extravagance on the 
part of the Administrative Departments 
of the Civil Service. 

Now, I would ask the Committee to 
put the figurestogether. The total esti- 
mated expenditure for 1889-90 is, as has 
been stated, £86,967,000, which is 
£352,000 more than the expenditure for 
the previous year. But if the comparison 
weré made with the previous year, after 
deducting the local grants in 1858-9, as 
they are deducted this year, we should 
have an excess, speaking in round 
figures, not of £352,000, but of 
£2,650,000. And this is as nearly as 
possible the actual increase due to the 
Army and Navy. There is the Navy 
annuity of £1,430,000, and there 
is the increase on ordinary Army 
and Navy estimates of 1,210,000, 
making a total of £2,640,000, which 
is within a few thousands of the total 
increase of estimates compared ,with 
those of last year. 

I now come to the Revenue for 
the coming year. What is the 
Revenue to meet this estimated Ex- 
penditure of £86,967,000? Customs I 
put at £20,050,000, being £17,000 less 
than the Exchequer Receipts of last year; 
Excise, £22,570,000, being £3,030,000 
less, due to the loss of licences; 
Stamps, £11,780,000, being £490,000 
less, due to the loss of another one- 
sixth of the Probate Duty; Land Tax, 
£1,035,000, being £15,000 less; House 
Duty, £1,925,000, being £15,000 less ; 
Property and Income Tax, £12,550,000, 
being £150,000 less, with regard to 
which I will say a word presently ; total 
produce of Taxes, £69,910,000, being 
£3,687,000 less than the Exchequer 
Receipts of last year. Post Office, 
£9,350,000, being £250,000 more ; Tele- 
graph service, £2,230,000, being 
£150,000 more; Crown Lands, £430,000, 
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being the same as last year’s receipts ; 
Interest on Advances, £280,000; Mis- 
cellaneous, £2,850,000; total of Non- 
Tax Revenue, £15,110,000, bei 
£264,000 more than last year. To 
Revenue of all sorts, £85,050,000, bei 
£3,423,000 less than last year, again 
say in consequence of the transfer of 
licences, and of a further share of Pro- 
bate Duty. The sum of £2,950,000 in 
licences is surrendered to local authori- 
ties, and the sum of £730,000 additional 
of probate duty is also surrendered to 
them, making a total of £3,680,000. 
If these sums still came in to the 
Exchequer we should have not a dimi- 
nution of Revenue of £3,420,000, but 
an increase of £260,000. 

The Committee will, perhaps, be 
astonished, looking to the soundness of 
trade at present and to the  in- 
crease of employment, which, I 
am glad to think, is becoming 
general, that I only estimate for 
a real increase of £260,000 in the 
Revenue. I hear from all sides that 
profits are increasing, that men are in 
more regular work, and that trade is 
reported better even to the Tax Collector. 
Still, notwithstanding all this, I should 
not be justified, in the face of what I 
have stated to the Committee about the 
inelasticity of those great items, the 
dutiable articles of consumption, which 
form almost half of the total revenue of 
the country in making a more san- 


guine estimate. It is just in a period: 


when you are passing from a time of 
depression to a time of prosperity, or 
when you are passing from a time o 
prosperity into a time of depression, that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has the 
greatest difficulty in correctly forecasting 
the yield of taxes. I ask myself, how 
far am I justified in speculating on that 
increase of business and prosperity of 
which we see signs, but which, if there 
were a reaction or a cessation for only 
a few months, might disappoint my cal- 
culations? A prudent Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in these circumstances, must 
frame his estimates with caution, hoping 
that they may be exceeded, but not 
speculating upon an increase of revenue 
which a little reaction or even a little 
repose from our present great activity 
might frustrate, and, by frustrating, lead 
to that which I trust I may never have 
to submit to the Committee—a deficit 


instead of a surplus. Therefore I hope | 
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I may be excused from any reproach, 
and relieved from an ure to take- 
do not attempt 
to screw up the estimates to the very 
highest point of reasonable anticipation. 
The Committee will see that there is 
a wide gap between the close upor 
£87,000,000 of Expenditure and the 
£85,000,000 of Revenue; but that must 
be filled up by other means than by 

ielding to the temptation of impaling 

timates beyond what, on a fair con- 
sideration of all the contingencies affect- 
ing them, they will reasonably bear. I 
have a few words to say on the principah 
items. In Customs I anticipate an in- 
crease of £79,000 on the actual receipts 
of last year, there being an increase of 
£81,000 in tea, and of £51,000 in 
tobacco, but a decrease of £29,000 in 
wine, and a decrease of £33,000 in 
spirits. In Excise, excluding the loss 
of £2,950,000 by the surrender of 
licences to Local Authorities, I antici- 
pate an increase of £35,000. The prin- 
cipal items are an increase of £69,000 
in beer and a decrease of £27,000 in 
spirits. Probate duty I have taken at 
the same figure as it was estimated 
at last year, being £35,000 more 
than the actual receipts of that 
year. The figure is £4,260,000. The 
legacy duty is taken at £2,885,000, and 
the succession duty at £925,000, making 
a total of £3,810,000, as against 
£3,737,000, the total of the two duties 
last year. General stamps are taken at 
£5,800,000; or £140,000 more than the 
receipts of last year. This figure is 


f| £1,000,000 above the receipts of the 


year before last, and is the most hope- 
ful item in the whole list. The only 
other point upon which I need touch, 
but it is a very important point, is- 
the income tax. I have put it at 
£12,550,000, or £100,000 more than the 
net receipts of 1888-9. But these re- 
ceipts included arrears at 7d., and the 
difference between the average amount 
of arrears at 7d. and at 6d. is at least 
£300,000. Therefore I really estimate 
for an increase of £450,000 on the 6d. 
of this year as compared with the 6d. 
of last year. Practically, I put up the 
yield of a penny from £2,020,000 to very 
nearly £2,100,000, which is a very con- 
siderable increase—an increase which I 
hope will be realized, but which I do 
not think I should be entitled to aug- 
ment. With regard to non-tax Revenue, 
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I take the receipts of the Post-Office at 
£250,000 more than last year, and those 
of the Telegraph Service at £150,000 
more. So much for the several items. 
‘To return to the general result, my total 
Estimate, after all deductions are made 
—is, as I have said, £85,050,000, which, 
if the loss of Excise Licences and Pro- 
bate duty be allowed for, is a real 
increase of £260,000, though it is an 
apparent decrease of £3,420,000, upon 

e receipts of last year. My total ex- 
penditure I have stated at £86,967,000, 
leaving a deficiency which I have to 
meet of £1,917,000, besides the margin 
which, of course, it is my duty to pro- 
vide. But before I turn to consider 
what course we are to take to obtain 
this sum of £1,917,000, or practically 
£2,000,000. Iam anxious to recall to 
the mind of the Committee exactly how 
the deficit has arisen. It arises entirely 
from the Navy annuity, and from the 
‘increases in the Army and Navy Esti- 
mates. This is how the account really 
stands, as compared with last year’s 
Budget. I have more to pay for the 
Army by £606,000; I have more to pay 
for the Navy by £602,000; I have to 
meet increased charges on other Ser- 
vices amounting to £342,000; and 
there is the naval annuity to provide 
for of £1,430,000, making a total of 
£2,980,000. Besides this I have to 
hand over to the local authorities 
extra Probate duty to the amount of 
£730,000, and I lose by the surrender to 
the local authorities of the excise licences 
in exchange for the grants in aid which 
I take back—£645,000. ‘Therefore I 
am in a worse position by £4,355,000. 
And after taking credit for the margin 
of revenue over expenditure which I 
left last year—£212,000—I am still ap- 
parently worse off by £4,143,000. On 
the other hand, the revenue last year 
came in better than I expected by 
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hope this year to get a further sum of 


£580,000, making in all £2,226,000. ! 
this total, by which I am! 


Deductin 
better off, from the total I have just 
‘stated, by which I am worse off, I get 
‘the deficit already stated of £1,917,000. 

It will thus be seen that I have to find 
resources to meet the sum of £1,917,000 
besides the necessary margin. Under 
‘these circumstances, one thing is appa- 
rent, and that is that no interest can 
fairly look for any remission of taxation. 
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I will frankly admit that there ar 
several directions in which'T should hay 
liked to give relief, and some quarter - 
where, forother reasons than relieving the 
taxpayer, an abolition of duty might have 
been desirable. I should have wished 
to adopt a recommendation of the Royal 
Commission, and to abolish the silver plate 
duties; but the Committee will remember 
that this not only involves the loss of 
the tax, but possibly the payment of a 
heavy drawback. I have not the means 
at my command for such an operation, 
and I am not prepared to impose fresh 
taxation to carry out the abolition of 
this tax. I must not indicate the relief 
I should like to give in some other 
quarters lest I should excite ho 
which I may not be able to fulfil. But 
I sincerely trust that, having had two 
years’ running to deal with abnormal 
expenditure—in one year my surplus 
was destroyed by the one of my 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board, and this year 
by the proposals for national defence— 
I may, in the coming financial year, have 
the gratification of proceeding to some 
readjustment of taxation which will give 
relief where it is due. At present I can- 
not aggravate my difficulties by increas- 
ing the sum which [ have to find to 
make both ends meet. 

It will be observed that the sum 
which I have to meet is in round figures 
£2,000,000, and by a remarkable coin- 
cidence it precisely corresponds to the 
additional burden imposed upon us by the 
Naval Defence Bill. The increase in the 
Revenue would have been sufficient to 
meet the loss from the relief of local taxa- 
tion of about £1,400,000, which was 
carried over to this year, as well as the 
increase in the Army and other Services, 
exclusive of the Navy. Now when I spoke 
last year I stated that I did not consider 


: myself entitled to take into account the 
£1,646,000, and over and above that I: 


probable increase of the revenue, nor 
the revival of trade which I hoped to 
see established. I had to contemplate 
the possibility that the additional sum 
to be surrendered to local authorities 
would have to be raised by extra 
taxation; but the revival in trade 
and the increased revenue have enabled 
me to discharge these liabilities without 
any additional taxation whatever. It 
is the Naval Defence Bill which has 
put me in the position of having to 
arrange to meet a deficit of £2,000,000. 
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At this point I would remind the 
Committee that last year I expressly 
reserved the application of the 
£1,000,000 to be saved in the present 
year—viz., the Conversion Scheme, and 
said that I did not wish to pledge 
myself or the Government as to whether 
the whole, or a portion, or none of it 
should be employed in the remission of 
taxation, or, on the other hand, in the 
diminution of publicdebt. ‘But there,” 
I said, ‘it stands—a sum of £1,000,000, 
which will be added to the National 
resources in the year 1889-90, and it 
will be followed bya yet larger sum in 
the following year.” As it has turned 
out, while the saving in the first 
year is £1,000,000, it will in sub- 
sequent years be £1,500,000. What I 
propose, therefore, is this. I propose 
that £1,000,000 of that saving should 
be annually applied to meet a portion of 
the deficit due to the Naval Defence 
Bill, while the £500,000 should be 
allowed to go to increase the fund avail- 
able for the diminution of the Debt. 
If I were to act according to precedent, 
I should be entitled to take the whole of 
the saving for the benefit of the tax- 
payers. In no Conversion Scheme has 
the saving effected on the interest been 
applied to increase the sinking fund. In 
the Conversion Scheme of 1884, m 
a hon. Friend the Member for Sout 

inburgh gave the whole net advan- 
tage of his Conversion, such as it was, 
to the taxpayer. By my Oonversion 
operation, on the other hand, if my pre- 
sent proposal is accepted, there will bean 
amount ofsomethiaglike £500,000 ayear 
added to the sum available for the re- 
duction of the Debt. The only argu- 
ment which I can imagine may be 
pressed against this proposal is that I 
ought to give the whole of the saving 
to the reduction of the Debt, because 
two years ago I diminished the amount 
available forthat purpose by £1,500,000. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh): Two 
millions. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes, £2,000,000; I 
am obliged to my right hon. Friend. But 
I have explained before that I consider 
myself perfectly justified in the course 
then taken, and if, as I held, and hold, 
£5,000,000 besides the old sinking fund 
is a sufficient and ample annual pro- 
vision for the reduction of debt, then 
I feel that if, out of tae £1,500,000 
which is saved by my Conversion, I add 
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£500,000 to that provision I am doing as- 
much as the most rigid financial purist 
could expect. I believe that a great: 
majority, both in this House and out of” 
it, will think that I have taken a reason- 
able, fair, and businesslike course in 
applying this £1,000,000 as I propose. 
to apply it—to meet a portion of the in-- 
creased charge due to our naval defence: 
plan. The effect will be to diminish the 
total fixed charge for debt from 
£26,000,000 to £25,000,000, but out of 
that £25,000,000 there will be as much 
devoted to the reduction of debt as is 
devoted now out of the £26,000,000, 
and after the present year there will be 
£500,000 more so devoted. Of the 
£25,000,000, £19,500,000 in round 
figures will go in payment of interest 
pr 25,500,000 te sebhalioe of Debt. 
The deficit now has reached the more 
manageable sum of £917,000. How is 
it to be met? There are not wanting 
people who will suggest a very easy ex- 
pedient. One halfpenny on the in- 
come tax would cover the whole 
amount, and such a course would 
produce no friction, no remonstrances, 
no agitation, no resistance. The in- 
come taxpayers are so accustomed 
to be made the victims of emer- 
gencies and of financial timidity on the 
part of Chancellors of Exchequers, that 
they would only be grateful because it 
was not a penny that had been imposed, 
and they were only mulcted in a half- 
penny. Inventive electioneers have 
already announced that the shipbuilding 
proposals would involve a large increase 
in the income tax, but those who have 
listened to and followed the exposition of 
my views as regards the income tax will 
have felt that I consider myself abso- 
lutely precluded from taking this easy 
and tempting course. I am not pre- 
pared to genre additional taxation 
which will weigh to any extent 
upon the struggling professional or 
trading class, the men with in- 
comes from £300 to £600 and £700 
a year, whose situation requires them 
to spend all or nearly all that they earn 
—the men who have no margin, or only 
a very small margin, which they can la 
by. I would look to the surplus whic 
can be put by rather than to the re- 
sources which cannot be diminished 
without hagesing a sacrifice out of pro- 
portion to the sacrifices made by other 
classes of the community. The Death 
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Duties afford me the means of reaching 
-accumulations such as I have described, 
and accordingly it is to the Death Duties 
that I turn, and I look to see whether 
on this field I can find some constitu- 
tional way of meeting the requirements 
of the national exchequer. I will not im- 
pose an additional tax on those whose 
accumulations only just suffice to produce 
an income which, under the Income Tax 
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Act, is considered so small as to deserve. 


the application of reductions and exemp- 
tions. For on the whole, I think it will 
be generally recognized that it isthe men 
whose fortunes are considerable who 
pay least in proportion to their aggre- 
gate income and property. I propose, 
therefore, to look to the estates which 
amountto £10,000 and upwards, £10,000 
representing an income of about £300 or 
£400 a year, and not more. What I pro- 
pose is to levy an additional tax of 1 
per cent on all estates of more than 
£10,000, whether they consist of realty 
or personalty, and to do this by means 
of a separate duty, partly because I do 
not wish to mix it up with the 
Probate Duty, and partly because 
it is not desirable that the inequalities 
which attach to the existing Death 
Duties, and which can be justified in 
them, should extend to the new tax. 
In the existing Death Duties real pro- 
perty, even when it passes absolutely, 
is always charged on the life interest. 
The new duty will be charged similarly 
on both realty and personalty—that is 
to say, on the capital value when the 
property passes absolutely, and in the 
case of settled realty or settled person- 
alty on the interest actually taken by a 
successor. I estimate that the yield of 
this new duty will be on a full year 
£1,000,000, but that in the present year 
it will produce £800,000. 

The proposal just stated is, I know, 
open to many objections. One serious 
objection which may be urged is this. 
It may be said, ‘‘If you have recourse 
to the Death Duties at all, why not deal 
with them asawhole?” I think I can 

ive some excellent reasons why that 
is impossible. Any Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who can simplify the Death 
Duties, and reduce them to a more 
equitable and simple form will have a 
great feather in his cap. But I 
may recall to the Committee that, 
some years ago, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid 
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Lothian (Mr. Giesvrnt. said that 
to re-arrange the Death Duties would 


take an entire Session, and this Session, 
as hon. Members know, is mortgaged 
for other work. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said it would take an entire 
Session, and I entirely agree with 
him. I hope the Committee will 
allow me, although I have detained 
them so long already, to say a few 
words more on the subject of Death 
Duties, because it is a subject to which 
the public attention has been constantly 
drawn, and it is a subject on which 
great misconception prevails. I know 
that it will be said that it would be 
wiser to deal with the whole Death 
Duties, as a whole, instead of 
increasing a particular duty, but 
it is impossible to proceed in that 
manner. The reconstruction of the 
Death Duties does not mean simply 
putting realty and personalty on the 
same footing. The deeper we go into 
the question the more insoluble are the 
problems presented. It is administra- 
tively impossible to put realty on the 
same footing as personalty, if you main- 
tain the present system of duties or the 
present legal machinery affecting the 
devolution of land. But that is not the 
only difficulty. In any complete recon- 
struction of the Death Duties the relation 
of Probate and Legacy Duty would have 
to be revised. The question of dealing 
with the various interests involved in 
settlements would have to be considered, 
and the difficulties of detail would be 
almost exceeded by the difficulties of 
coming to a conclusion on two great 
questions of principle which lie at the very 
foundation of the system. One is this, 
‘Are you, or are you not, to abolish 
the scale of consanguinity?” If you do 
not abolish this scale you will be unable 
to deal in a simple manner withthe Death 
Duties, but if you do abolish it I believe 
you will run counter to the general feel- 
ing of the country. The next great point 
which would have to be settled arises 
in connection with settlements. If you 
are to tax settled property equally with 
property passing by will you will have 
to decide whether you will put the tax 
on the corpus of estates or upon the 
separate interests arising under the 
settlement or will. If you put it upon 
the corpus you will in fact be taxing 
more heavily those who are near than 
those who are more remote. On the 
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other hand, if you put it upon the 
interests, you will find that the loss to 
the revenue in the first year will be 
enormous, because it practically amounts 
to giving up the Probate duty which 
is paid immediately on death. It 
must, therefore, be seen what large 
questions spring up in dealing with the 

eath Duties, and how right the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian was when 
he said that it was a matter which would 
occupy an entire Session. But from the 
point of view from which I regard it, 
the problem assumes even greater 


‘ difficulties than those which the right 


hon. Gentleman pointed out. The Com- 
mittee will remember how I left the 
matter last year, when I raised the Suc- 
cession Duty until it stood on a par with 
that portion of the Probate Duty which 
still comes into the Imperial Exchequer 
together with the Legacy Duty. They 
will remember that personalty now pays 
1} per cent to the Exchequer, and that a 
corresponding addition has been made to 
the Succession Duty, so that whether for 
lineals, collaterals or strangers the rates 
of duty are now equal to Probate and 
Legacy Duty combined. But, although 
the amount of the tax on realty and per- 
sonalty is, therefore, now the same, yet 
there is one important difference in the 
incidence of taxation on the two classes 
of property, namely that realty always 
pays on the value of the life interest 
while unsettled personalty pays on the 
capital value. But it must be borne in 
mind that, if realty still derives benefit 
from the system of Death Duties, realty 
pays towards income tax on its gross 
income, while personalty only pays on 
the net income. The landowner, there- 
fore, pays income tax on a much larger 
sum than he actually receives, the excess 
amounting, I believe, to as much as 20 
per cent; in fact, the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian once said that the land 
paid 9d. income tax, when personalty 
paid only 7d. As against the benefit 
that land and houses may obtain from 
the Death Duties, there is, therefore, 
the punishment they receive from the 
Income Tax. Any revision of the system 
by which the benefit land now receives 
from the system of Death Duties was 
taken away must be accompanied by 
an alteration of the incidence of 
the income tax upon it. In point of 
fact, we are in this position—that the 
alteration of Death Duties would have 
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to be considered pari passu with a revi- 
sion of the income tax, the Inhabited 
House Duty, and the system of valuation 
all over the country. I trust it will not be - 
felt that I am shirking my duty by not 
undertaking this gigantic task in the 
present year, y so heavily mort- 
gaged for other work. 

I do not think it necessary to apolo- 
gize for having gone into topics which, 
though not absolutely necessary for the 
purpose of explaining this Budget to 
the Committee, are supremely important 
for the consideration of questions con- 
nected with it. But if in the present 
year I am unable to deal with the Death 
Duties as a whole, there is no reason why 
I should not ask hon. Members to permit 
of such Amendments as will tend to pre- 
vent several evasions of the duties as 
they now stand. I trust I shall have 
the concurrence and sympathy of hon. 
Members in several proposals which I 
have to submit for preventing ingenious 
evasions of the duties imposed when 

roperty changes hands at death. The 
mmittee is probably aware that 
death-bed gifts are caught and 
taxed by what is called the 
account duty, and not only death-bed 
gifts, but gifts or voluntary dispositions 
made within three months of death. I 
am sorry to say that the experience of 
Somerset House has proved that the 
three months fixed inthe Actisinsufficient 
to protect the Revenue, and I propose to 
extend the period to 12. If the State 
expects that accumulations are to pay 
tribute to the State when transferred in 
the natural course of events from one 
person to another, I think, there will be 
no sympathy with devices by which the 
State loses what the Legislature in- 
tended it to gain. But there is another 
and a more fruitful form of evasion. A 
father makes over his property to his son 
during the latter portion of his life, 
reserving to himself an annuity, or 
making a condition that the son should 
pay him an annuity during his (the 
father’s) lifetime. By this means a 
large amount of property is sometimes 
assed over, and the effect is that the 
bulk of the property does not pay suc- 
cession duty at all. No doubt such a 
step involves considerable confidence on 
the part of the father, but that confidence 
appears to be stimulated by the large 
saving which is thereby secured to the 
family at the expense of the State, 
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which suffers accordingly. We pro- 
pose that such transfers shall be taxable 
when discovered ; whenever the transfer 
- has not been an absolute free gift, but 
when the donor has reserved some bene- 
fit to himself. If the gift is bona fide 
then it would not be taxed, but if there 
is consideration for the transfer, direct 
or indirect, then the ordinary Death 
Duties should be paid. 

But I have not yet exhausted the 
forms of evasion. Another method is 
practised sometimes by partners in 
a firm and sometimes by members 
of a family. This is done by part- 
ners agreeing that they will put 
their separate properties together 
into a kind of pool, under which, 
according to the present law, the survi- 
vors would not pay on the benefit which 
they derive from the death of their 
partners in such pool. Here isan illustra- 
tion of the same thing in a family :— 
There are three sisters, Mary, Jane, and 
Rebecca, each owning £3,000. In the 
natural course, if one dies and leaves her 
£3,000 to the second and third they will 
pay upon the £3,000 which she leaves to 
them ; butif all three make an arrange- 
ment under which they agree to put 
their property together so that whoever 
survives receives the benefit from the 
death of the other, then the property is 
held by some not to be liable to Death 
Duty. I have stated the matter in a 
popular form which lawyers may not 
recognize as absolutely correct, but this 
is in substance the mode of evasion. 
Legal opinions have differed as to the 
precise effect of existing Statutes, but I 
am advised that a clear declaration of 
the law is very necessary for the defence 
of the Revenue. This may not be so 
important in the case of relatives, but 
in the case of partners I believe that, 
owing to the doubtful state of the 
law, very large sums escape the 
payment of Death Duty. There is 
still another mode of evasion which I 
think we are bound to meet. If a man 
insures his life and bequeaths his policy 
with the rest of his property, of course 
the proceeds of that policy. pay duty like 
everything else. But when a man 
during his life assigns his policy to 
his son, though he himself continues 
to pay the premiums upon it, in 
this case the proceeds of the policy 
pay no duty, though obviously such an 
assignment of the policy while the 
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burden of paying the premiums ig 
retained is simply made with the object 
of escaping from paying toll to the State, 

There is one further change which 
I propose, not to check evasion, 
but to do away with an exemption at. 
present recognized by law. The point 
arises in connection with settlements, 
The whole theory of the Death Duties is 
that the State claims a share in all pro- 
perty passing on death. If I may use 
a phrase of legitimate exaggeration, a 
portion of the Death Duty is practically 
evaded by settlements. From my point 
of view, every settlement, if not a fraud 
upon the Death Duty, at all events makes 
a serious inroad upon what I may term 
the rights of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. If there is aman witha 
property of £100,000 and five children, I 
should look upon him as a man who, at 
his death, will transfer £100,000, and 
who will consequently pay Probate Duty 
to the extent of £3,000. If he settles 
during his lifetime £10,000 upon each 
child, he diminishes the property which 
will pass at death to £50,000, and 
it will only pay £1,500 Probate Duty. 
Settlements, itis true, paya small duty, 
but nothing as compared with the toll 
to the State which the property com- 
prised in them escapes. I do not feel 
sure that equity and analogy do not 
require that a higher duty should be 
put upon settlements to compensate for 
the heavy loss to Death Duties which 
they bring about. But I am not pre- 
pared to submit a propcsal in that 
direction to the House except in the fol- 
lowing case, where, I think, there is a 
distinct infraction of the principle of the 
duties even in their present form :—As 
the law stands, if a man settles £10,000 
on his daughter after his death and 
promises at the same time to pay her 
£200 a year for her life, she is allowed 
to deduct the value of that which she 
received during the lifetime of the set- 
tlor on receiving the £10,000 at his 
death. I think that that is an inequit- 
able arrangement. We have to look, 
not so much to the amount of benefit 
which may be received at a given 
moment, as to the share of the State 
in property transferred by death. If 
the property passes away from the donor 
during lifetime, well and good, but if he 
purposely makes arrangements by which 
he retains the property in his hands 
till his death, and the property only 
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passes at his death, analogy and equity 
seem to me to require that the whole 

roperty should be subject to Death 
‘duties. I propose, therefore, that such 
a deduction should no longer be allowed. 

The result of the abolition of these 
exemptions and restraints on evasion 
will ultimately, I have no doubt, 
have a considerable influence on the 
Revenue. But their operation will be 
gradual, and I am not justified in 
adding ngey to my Estimate of the 
Revenue of the year on their account. I 
took them into consideration in fixing 
the Death duties at the amount which 
I have already stated to the House. 
What I gain from the Death duties this 
year, over.and above my original esti- 
mate, I consider to be limited to the 
£800,000 derived from the new estate 


~~ 
ow I look with pleasure at 
the fact that I am approaching 
the end of my task. But I have 
still to find £300,000. This I pro- 
pose to effect by doing an act of justice 
and reparation to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
Gladstone). I must ask the Committee 
to carry its mind back to the year 1880, 
when the right hon. Gentleman substi- 
tuted a beer duty for the duty on malt 
and certain other duties connected with 
the manufacture of beer which had 
pen existed. The problem he 
ad to solve was to place such a tax 
upon beer as would be a full equivalent 
for the Duties which were abolished, 
and give a slight advantage to the 
Revenue. He did this by assuming 
that two bushels of malt would yield 36 
gallons of beer of a specific gravity of 
1,055, and by imposing a tax of 6s. 3d. 
either on the two bushels of malt or on 
the 36 gallons of beer of a specific 
gravity of 1,055,which were supposed to 
correspond tothem. A great resistance 
was offered by the representatives of 
the brewers’ interests, who asserted 
that the imposition of 6s.. 8d. on 36 
gallons of beer of the specific gravity of 
1,055 would yield a great deal more 
than the right hon. Gentleman 
estimated woah give, in fact, a duty 
£800,000 in excess of his Estimate. In 
the long run it has been proved that my 
right hon. Friend was entirely right. 
There was no such increase of £800,000 ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman yielded 
to the brewers’ contention, and raised 
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the standard of specific gravity from 
1,055 to 1,057. WhatI propose to do is to 
revert to the original proposal of theright 
hon. Gentleman to takethe duty of 6s. 3d. 
on 36 gallons of beer of the specific 
gravity of 1,055, instead of, as now on 
86 gallons of the specific gravity of 
1,057. In doing so, f shall obtain the 
£300,000 which I want, while adding 
something perfectly imperceptible to 
the cost of a barrel of beer. e duty. 
on beer is at present 2d. per gallon, 
and the addition proposed, if it could be 
thrown on the consumer, would only in- 
crease the cost of beer, on the average, 
by about 1-14th part of a penny per 
gallon. The fact is, the addition is so 
extremely small it will be felt in no 
quarter whatever. 

I beg the Committee to observe that, 
while obtaining my Revenue by an addi- 
tion to the tax which cannot be felt by 
the consumer, I am also doing an act 
of justice as between different classes 
of brewers. I have stated that the 
Beer duty can either be levied upon the 
amount of material used—t.¢., 6s. 3d. 
upon every two bushels of malt, or a 
corresponding quantity of other. mate- 
rial, or it can be levied upon the amount 
of unfinished beer, commonly known as 
worts, which is produced from that 
material—i.e., 6s. 3d. on 36 gallons of 
worts at a specific gravity of 1,057. Now 
the duty is Tevied either upon the malt 
or upon the specific gravity of the worts, 
according as the one or the other method 
of levying it is more advantageous to 
the Exchequer. Where the brewer gets 
less than 36 gallons of beer of the given 
specific gravity out of his two bushels of 
malt, the duty is levied on the malt— 
i.e, on the material; where he gets 
more, it is levied on the worts—#.¢., on 
the produce. Now, out of the 13,000 
brewers at present existing in this 
country, 11,000, being small and un- 
skilled men, fail to produce 36 gallons 
of worts of a specific gravity of 1,057 
from two bushels of malt. They 
produce, on an average, only 34 gallons, 
i they pay as if they grorered 36 gal- 
ons, with a deduction of only 4 per cent. 
The larger and skilled brewers, with 
their great capital and highly-develo 
methods, obtain 36, or a larger number 
of gallons of worts of the specific gravity 
named from their two bushels of malt. 
But they never pay on more than they 
actually produce. They pay on the 
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worts themselves, after their specific 
gravity has been measured by the 
saccharometer. The skilled brewers on 
a great scaie are entitled totheadvantage 
which their capital and skill give them, 
but they are not entitled to have that 
advantage heightened by the action of 
the Revenue laws. This inequality will 
by our proposal be remedied. There 
were two courses open to me. I might 
either level down and reduce the pay- 
ment made by the smaller brewers, or I 
might level up and put a slightly 
higher duty upon the skilled brewers. 
As I am still short of the necessary 
revenue, I propose to level up, and in 
this manner to obtain the £300,000 re- 
quired to balance the account. The ex- 
penditure, as previously given, is 
£86,967,000, or, deducting the saving 
on debt charge, £1,000,000, it is 
£85,967,000. The revenue, as pre- 
viously given, is £85,050,000. Add the 
£300,000 obtained by the readjustment 
of the beer duty and £800,000 obtained 
by the new estate duty, and we get a 
total of £86,150,000, leaving a margin 
of revenue of £183,000. 

I have now finished my long story 
as regards both the past and the 
present year. There is one other 
topic with regard to which I am 
aware that there is much public 
expectation, which the Committee will 
notice I have not thus far touched upon 
in my speech—I mean the question of 
the rehabilitation of the gold coinage— 
a matter, I admit, of extreme and ur- 
gent importance. 
ferred from the fact that my Budget 
proposals do not embody a plan for 
dealing with light gold that I in any 
degree recede from the position which I 
have taken up with regard to it, or from 
the announcement in the Queen’s 
Speech that we should deal with it. 
But to my mind any scheme dealing 
with light gold involves matters of such 
complexity that it must be embodied 
in a separate measure. It would bea 
simple matter to provide for the restora- 
tion of the gold coinage to its full weight 
if it were legitimate to treat that sub- 
ject by itself, and if it were right to 
throw the whole burden of such a re- 
storation on the taxpayer. But I am 
not prepared to throw this burden on 
the taxpayer without some compensa- 
tion. it be the duty of the State to 
take upon itself the cost of maintaining 
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the metallic currency—and I am in- 
clined to admit it—then I say that the 
State is entitled to inquire whether it is. 
in receipt ofits fair share of profits from the 
poe currency. The two questions are- 
ound up together, and I am reluctant 
to deal with that branch of the busi- 
ness which involves expense to the State 
without touching that other branch 
where we may hope to some extent to 
reimburse ourselves. But if I am 
right in regarding the question of 
the currency as involving both these 
considerations, then it is no longer a 
simple matter to deal with. Merely to 
restore the gold coinage is simple, 
though expensive; but to propose, side 
by side with the restoration of the gold 
coinage, important changes as regards 
some of the conditions and forms of 
fiduciary issues, is a delicate and intri- 
cate task. I hope shortly to lay propo- 
sals before the House; but I am not 
prepared to complicate my Budget with 
these proposals, which are sufficiently 
important to form the subjectof a separate 
measure, and here it is right that I should 
add one word of caution. I see it is ex- 
pected that I may cheapen money and 
set free a considerable amount of gold 
by the proposals which I am expected to 
make. I wish to state in the most em- 
phatic manner that whatever scheme I 
may bring forward I should be most reluc- 
tant to weaken the reserve of gold which 
exists in this country to any appreciable 
extent. I do not say that the lines 
drawn by Sir Robert Peel are absolutely 
immutable ; I do not say that their may 
not be a certain economy of gold ; but, 
anxious as I naturally should be to in- 
crease the profit of the State by the ut- 
most economy of gold which prudence 
permits, prudence in such a measure 
seems to me bound to play a primary 
part, and to forbid the temptation to add 
argely to our available resources by the 
issue of paper unrepresented by gold. 

And now, I havecome to the end of my 
long story ; but before I sit down, I would 
wish to be permitted to present to the 
Committee in the fewest possible words 
the broad results of the several 
Budgets which I have had the 
honour to introduce. I have been 
charged with proposing “ finicking”’ 
measures, with a want of breadth in my 
finance, with harassing various interests 
by the imposition of some small 
new taxes. But let me reeapitu- 
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late the main features of the last 
three Budgets. Allow me to present a 
balance-sheet of my deeds and misdeeds, 
assuming that the House is pleased 
to assent to the measures which I have 
proposed to-night. I will take my 
misdeeds first. I have diminished the 
Sinking Find by « million and a-half— 
originally by two millions, but I replace 
half a million. I have increased the 
Death duties on fortunes above 
ten thousand pounds by | per cent. 
I have added to the succession 
duty the equivalent of what re- 
mains of the Probate duty as an 
Imperial tax. I haveimposed a duty of 
some £150,000 on sparkling wines. I 
have put £300,000 on beer. I have 
increased the Stamp duties by about 
£500,000. I have caught in the net of 
Transfer duties some foreign securities 
which before were exempt. These are 
my misdeeds. On the other handI have 
reduced the Tobacco duty by £600,000. 
I have reduced the income tax by 
£4,000,000. Ihave given £2,500,000 in 
relief of local taxation. I have provided 
£2,000,000 extra for national defence. I 
have converted upwards of £500,000,000 
of Consols, securing an annual savin 
in interest of £1,400,000 at once, an 
£2,800,000 by-and-bye ; andI have been 
able to pay off more Debt during my two 
financial years than has ever been paid 
off before in the same time, save on one 
occasion. Surely, the scale of these 
operations is no petty scale. I have 
been favoured by fortune in some re- 
spects. I claim no exclusive merit for 
what I have been able to perform,-: but 
whatever may be said of my steward- 
ship, I do not think the charge can 
fairly be brought against me that 
I have not dealt in a broad spirit 
with the national finances, or that, 
in the two years during which it has 
been my fortune to preside at the Ex- 
chequer, I have not carried out some 
measures which will redound to the 
lasting benefit of the country. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

* That, towards raising the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, the duties of ct now 
chargeable on tea shall continue to be levied 
and charged on and after the Ist day of 
August, 1889, until the Ist day of August, 
1890, on the importation thereof into Great 
Britain or Ireland (that isto say): on tea six- 
pence per pound.” 
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*Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): 
The Committee will gladly recognize 
clearness which has distinguished m 
right hon. Friend’s statement. Fol. 
lowing the course usually adopted on 
these occasions by those who sit on 
this Bench, I will abstain from further 
criticism than is involved in puttin 
some questions as to details. I coul 
have wished my right hon. Friend 
had said a little more about the light 
gold question ; but I am rejoieed to hear 
Sn er tis has to be called upon to 
make e large prospective char, 
pve ghee avsaisulated if our fa 
currency is to be permanently rehabili- 
tated. What the right hon. Gentleman 
has said as to the source from whence 
this change is to be met is probably 
satisfactory far as it goes. But when 
he speaks of dealing with fiduciary 
issues, by which I presume he really 
means paper money, what he is to pro- 
pose may be something very small or 
something very considerable ; and it will 
be for the right hon. Gentleman to coti- 
sider whether he cannot a little further 
take the House into his confidence. 
In the early part of his speech my 
right hon. Friend said that he received 
last year an additional sum from cur- 
rants, because the French Government 
had taken steps for restraining the 
import of Greek currants into France. 
May we not, I would ask, expect pre- 
cisely the converse of that result to 
follow from the proposal of Her Majesty’s 
Government to restrain the import of 
French and other sugar into this country, 
and will not this country suffer dis- 
advantage from that proposal? Then 
as to the Death duties. I need not 
back tothe debates of 1885 on that sub- 
ject, or discuss to what extent the 
fortunes of the two political parties were 
affected by what took place on that 
matter. But my right hon. Friend is 
now proposing a new duty, to which may 
be given the name of an Estate duty. 
This fresh Death duty is to be levied 
equally on all estates, real or 
personal, which are worth more than 
£10,000. The introduction of such a 

roposal sounds the knell of Differential 

Death duties; because, if we add to 
the Death duties a tax which for the 
first time absolutely falls equally on 
real and personal property, it will be 
impossible in future to maintain the 
Differential duties in other respects on 
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those two classes of property. Without 
expressing any opinion on the details of 
the plan—of which we cannot judge 
without seeing the Bill—I am bound to 
say that the admission which my right 
hon. Friend has made is worth five or 
six years of debate on this subject ; and, 
so far, we have gained what we fought 
so hard for in the time of the late Go- 
vernment. Of course, there are some 
omissions from the Budget which we all 
deplore. Iam under the impression— 
aanak it may be wrong—that my 
right hon. Friend distinctly promised 
that he would this year remit the Silver 
duty. “e Chancelior of the kachequer 
indseated dissent.| At all events, I am 
sorry that when there is an opportunity, 
as there is now, of settling the question 
of the drawback without any excessive 
charge on the present year, my right 
hon. Friend could not find it in his heart 
to put an end to that most objectionable 
duty which produces a very small sum, 
and is not only disadvantageous to this 
country, but also to India, where 
great disappointment will be caused 
by its retention. With regard to 
the Beer duty, I hope that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has con- 
vinced the brewers that they are wrong 
as to their objections, both to the original 

lan of my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
e for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone), 
and even to the concession which my 
right hon. Friend made before his Bill 
passed through Parliament. That part 
of the Budget will, I hope, receive 
unanimous support from this side of the 
House. I am sorry to find that my 
right hon. Friend adheres to his plan 
ho to the Sparkling Wine duty. 
Of course, in a year of deficit there may 
be a difficulty in dealing with the 
matter; but I am afraid my right hon. 
Friend will find that there is, on the 
part of the trade, an undiminished objec- 
tion to the present arrangement. In 
conclusion, I desire to know how soon the 
necessary Bill will be put down for a 
Second g eo ay I presume that to- 
night the Tea duty and the Income tax 
resolutions will be proposed; and that 
beyond that we shall not go on this 
occasion. When the country has had 
full notice of the proposals of my right 
hon. Friend, which, although com- 
plicated, have been very fairly and 
clearly stated, the House will be able to 
enter upon their due discussion. 


Ur. Childers 
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*Sm W. BARTTELOT (Sussex, North 
West): I must most sincerely ig vad 
late my right hon. Friend the 
cellor of the Exchequer on the clear and 
able statement he has made; and [ 
believe the Committee and the country 
will admit that the right hon.Gentleman 
has not dealt with finance ing niggardly 
spirit, and that he has done some great 
things, which will redound to his credit 
as a financier. With regard to his pro- 
posals as to the Death duties, I do not 
think that they will be particularly 
popular in the country, because my 
right hon. Friend who has just spoken 
hit the right nail on the head when he 
said they might lead to an equality of 
taxation in respect to Death duties with- 
out reference to the degree of relation- 
ship which individuals might bear to- 
wards the testator. ThatI do not think 
would be a wise course, nor do I think 
it would commend itself to the public 
generally, who would consider that 
affinity ought to be regarded, and that 
the tax ought to bear a ponerse to 
the relationship in which those to whom 
he leaves his money stand to the tes- 
tator. I wish to obtain some informa- 
tion in regard to local taxation. Last 
year my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Goschen) said he had arrived at 
the conclusion that personal property 
ought to pay a fair share of local taxa- 
tion as againstreal property, and he gave 
us half the Probate duty. Ihave never 
been able to see the great difference be- 
tween a subvention and a definite tax, 
excepting that from the latter a benefit 
or a loss may result, while by the former 
a clear and definite sum may be 
reckoned upon. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated as clearly as possible 
that there was to be £5,500,000 in 
relief of local taxation, as against the 
£2,500,000 previously provided. Has 
the right hon. Gentleman, in his Budget, 
made up that £849,000 which he failed 
to provide last year, owing to the with- 
drawal of the horse, van, and wheel 
tax? He has pledged himself that the 
withdrawal of these proposals should 
not make any differenee to the addi- 
tional £3,000,000 promised in aid of 
local taxation. The Local Government 
Bill brought in by my right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie) was not a very 
pores proposal, but as an Act it has 

een accepted, and all have endeavoured 
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to make it work successfully; but now 


it is expected that the promised relief, 


will be given. The pro van and 
wheel tax was a reasonable tax, and if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
had the courage to persist with it, 
without making any exemptions, he 
would have Bs successful ; for he 
would have received the support not only 
ofall those who do not own carts and 
horses, but who have to contribute to 
the maintenance of the roads, but 
of, as I believe, a majority of those 
who do not own carts. Nothing 
more than the subvention due up to 
September of last year has been re- 
ceived, though there was another half- 
year’s subvention due upto April 1. It 
was understood that the subvention was 
to continue till the 1st of April, and 
that the new taxation was to take effect 
from that date. Will my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
say whether any loss, and if 60 
what loss, will be sustained by 
this arrangement? There is one 
other question I should like to touch 
upon. The payment for the compulsory 
slaughtering of diseased cattle falls 
entirely upon the districts into which 
the cattle are introduced, although the 
local authorities may have done all they 
can to obviate the introduction of 
diseased cattle. I think that in such 
cases some compensation should be 
afforded from the Consolidated Fund. 
I wil! not go any further into my right 
hon. Friend’s Budget, which, on the 
whole, is a fair and reasonable one. 
*Mr. 8. BUXTON (Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar): I desire to follow the example 
of my right hon. Friend (Mr. Childers), 
and not do more on the present occasion 
than ask a few questions. One of the 
most remarkable features of the Budget 
is that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposes to reduce the annual pay- 
ment devoted to the National Debt to 
the lowest point reached during this 
century—nawmely, to 25 millions. I 
understand that the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposes to use £1,000,000 of in- 
terest which has been saved on the con- 
cession of the Debt, and which, under the 
arrangement of 1876, ought to remain 
within the Sinking Fund to meet the 
present deficit. The right hon. Gentle- 
man also proposes to devote the further 


saving of £500,000 (which, by the way, 
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will not be available till next year), 
towards the Sinking Fund. How does 
the right hon. Gentleman pro to 

ive effect to and guarantee this plan, 

ecause this was the second time in t 
—_ A on he has robbed the Sinking 

un 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I beg my hon. 
Friend’s pardon. I do not rob the Sink- 
ing Fund. The diminution of interest 
leaves it precisely at the same amount as 
before. 

*Mr. BUXTON: The right | 0. 
Gentleman will admit that in 1887 . 2 
robbed—using the word without offe:: -> 
—the Sinking Fund of two millions . 
year ; and now instead of allowing this 
£1,000,000 to remain within the Bink. 
ing Fund, he proposes to take it out and 
apply it to certain other purposes. This 
to my mind is again to robit. When the 
Sinking Fund was instituted by Sir 8. 
Northcote in 1876 its object was that 
instead of. applying varying annual 
sums to the interest and redemption of 
the Debt, a fixed sum should be taken 
every year for the purpose, and that any 
saving effected within thatamount should 
go to the further redemption of the 

ebt. The right hon. Gentleman must 
surely allow that his proposition is an 
invasion of the principle on which the 
Sinking Fund was instituted; and I 
should like some guarantee that the 
£500,000 which the right hon. Gentle- 
man,proposes to restore to the Fund 
next year will actually be so restored. 
Passing from the question of the treat- 
ment of the Debt; the greater part of 
the Budget will probably meet with 
approval from the Opposition side of 
the House, because to a large extent 
it is the Budget of 1885, on which the 
Liberal Government were defeated— 
for it increases the Death duties and the 
duty on beer. Theincrease of the Beer 
duties is advantageous; and all sides 
agree that if the Death duties can be 
further raised it would be well to take 
that course. In this process the right 
hon. Gentleman is about to institute a 
system of graduated taxation in regard 
to the Death duties, for he taxes addi- 
tionally only estates of £10,000 and over. 
He is thus, in another direction extend- 
ing the system of graduated taxation 
carried far by Sir 8. Northcote in regard 
to the income tax. I, for one, wish 
him all success in the attempt. We 
congratulate the right hon. Gentleman 
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on the very interesting financial 
statement he has laid before the House 
and on the very satisfactory progress 
which he has been able to point 
to in respect of the general, financial, 
and trade prospects of the country. I 
think, however, that the right hon. 
Gentleman was hardly sanguine enough 
in taking the Revenue at such a low 
figure, though that was a fault on the 
right side. 

*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): 
There are two points which I wish to 
place before the Committee for their 
consideration—the question of the Debt 
and the question of how the Budget will 
affect the different classes of the 
community. It is gratifying to know 
that we have during the last two years 
been enabled to pay off so large a sum 
of our Debt. While this has been 
accomplished, however, we have on the 
other hand, been very largely increasing 
the local debt of the country. During 
the last 15 years we have paid off sume- 
thing like £67,000,000 of our Imperial 
Debt, and if that stood alone it would be 
a satisfactory condition of affairs; but 
we have increased our local debt during 
the same period by £100,000,000. We 
are now paying, in spite of our increased 
wealth, larger population and national 
income, a proportionately very much 
smaller sum towards the extinction of 
the National Debt than we were paying 
15 or 20 years ago. I think it is a pity 
that we did not get rid more rapidly of 
this incubus, especially when it is borne 
in mind that we are about the lowest 
taxed nation in Europe. Considering the 
on increase in our wealth of late years, 

think it is desirable, looking to the 
future, with its emergencies and contin- 
gencies, to emulate in some degree the 
speed of the Americans in getting rid of 
such a burden. But there is another 
matter I wish to refer to, and that is 
how this Budget is going to influence 
the great mass of the people. 
It seems to me this question has hardly 
been considered enough in connection 
with the Budget, whether everybody 
pays the proportionate share that may 

e fairly claimed, or whether we have 
a system of taxation which falls harder 
upon one class than upon another. The 
taxation of the country seems to me, 
under the Budget we have just heard 
explained, to amount to something like 
£73,000,000—that is tosay, the Customg, 
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Excise, land tax, income tax, Stamp 
Duty, and Probate duty, amount to 
something like that, leaving out, of 
course, such matters as Post Office re- 
venue and such matters as may not 
properly be considered taxes, but are 
the result of certain businesses carried 
on by the country. Now, the indirect 
taxes are, of course, paid by all classes 
of the community, while other taxes, 
such as the Stamp duty and the income 
tax are paid by the richer classes, 
What I want to inquire is, how does the 
burden of Imperial taxation really affect 
the poorer classes, and especially the 
poorest of the poor? Do they contribute 
fairly towards the amount, and does the 
present Budget really relieve or aggra- 
vate the hardships of the poor? There 
is some idea that the poorest of the 
working classes do not contribute their 
fair share to the Imperial Exchequer 
and if that is so I think we should 
know it; we should understand 
whether it is so, and what seems 
to me a very reasonable way of 
inquiring into the matter is to ascertain 
distinctly what the national income is, 
and what the National Revenue is, 
and then what the income tax would 
be if everyone paid in proportion to his 
earnings. Those who have studied 
the history of the national income vary 
in the amounts they arrive at, but all 
put it down at something like 1,200 or 
1,300 millions sterling. Mr. Giffen 
and the late Professor Leoni Levi, 
with others, came to the conclusion that 
1,250 millions sterling is about the 
National Income. ow, if we take 
the gross income of the country, and the 
gross amount the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer requires for his Revenue we 


should find that if everybody paid 


exactly according to his earnings, so 
much in the pound, all would have to 
pay is. 2d. in the pound all round. 
Now, the question I want answered is 
whether, under the Budget, the poorer 
people pay more or less than this. There 
is no question of Party politics involved, 
but it is a matter of enormous import- 
ance, and those who have worked among 
the poorer classes and know their 
difficulties and trials have a right to 
know whether their payments to Im- 
perial taxation are more or less than 
this proportion. It has always been held 
that those whoearn very~small w: 

should not pay quite as much in the £ as 
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richer men. I think that is a system of 
finance that has been established over 
and — again a oe oo, nee a 
lished again in the t of to-day in 
regard to the Death duties, and in mei 
to the income tax it is acknowledged, 
smaller incomes being allowed a rebate 
up to £400 a year. Now, as a matter 
of fact, taking the outside earnings of 
the poorer classes, do they candids 
more or less than this normal amount 
of taxation I have mentioned? It is 
a question of very great import- 
ance that we have to face fairly. 
I have gone into the question, and I 
cannot help thinking from the statis- 
tical investigation I have made that the 
classes who pay most taxation in pro- 
portion to their incomes are the poorer of 
the working classes, and the poorest of 
the richer classes who just come within 
the income tax. If that is so, then our 
fiscal system is not quite as it should be. 
‘Of course it is obvious that those who 
earn very small wages from £20 to £40 
a year would, if they paid in equal pro- 
— to richer classes, have a heavier 

urden, because the necessities of life 
are the same on both sides. It is true 
that the very poor who drink no 
alcoholic liquor and smoke no tobacco 
and consume no tea or dried fruits, &c., 
pay very little to the Exchequer; but 
what I want to find out is not what a 
small number of people might pay, but 
what they do, with their known habits, 
psy on the various items of consumption. 

am sorry the Chancellor of the Exche- 
cpa has run away for the moment, for 

am sure, though my inquiries may 
geem microscopic, they are very impor- 
tant as bearing on the proportion of 
taxation borne by the working classes. 
For instance, take the case of a family 
earning 15s. a week, or £39 a year, 
that family, under the present Budget, 
‘would contribute £2 19s. 5d. in taxa- 
tion, and this amount, we may suppose, 
made up in the following manner: say 
‘8oz. of dried fruits (figs, raisins, &c.) 
each week, that would be equal to a 
duty of 1s. 9d. in the year; 8o0z. tea 
per week equals 13s.; loz. tobacco, 
10s. 6d.; a moderate amount of beer 
each day, say half-pint at dinner and 
again at supper, duty 20s.; a glass 


of spirits each week, for medical or 


other purposes, duty 10s. 4d.; and, say, 
the proportion of rent that goes to pay 
the land tax, 1d. per week, or 4s. 4d. a 
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year. I think I am right in saying that 
there are hundreds of thousands of 
families who pay, at least, this amount 
in consuming taxable articles. The 
relief that brewing licences may be said 
to afford may be left out of view, for 
the number is very small—only 7,000 
for the whole rung. 4 What I want to 
press home is this, that this abstemious 
yet typical family pays £2 19s. 5d. to 
the Revenue Returns. If it paid what I 
may call the normal rate of income tax 
above described—the rate of 14d. in 
the £—the amount contributed to taxa- 
tion would be £2 7s. Thus these 
families pay 12s. 5d. more than if 
income tax were the basis of the whole 
taxation, and everybody paid an equal 
proportion, by 25 per cent. Take 
another illustration: Suppose a widow 
and children earning £20 a year ; their 
contribution to the normal income tax 
would be £1 3s. 4d., but, taking the 
fair estimate that they pay in indirect 
taxation on dried fruits, 1s. 9d. in the 
course of the year ; on tea, 14s. ; on beer, 
9s. ; and in land tax in the form of rent, 
2s. 1d.; or in all, £1 6s. 10d. Sol 
might go on through various small 
incomes, and although it may be said 
that the amounts might be considerably 
reduced by the non-consumption of beer 
and tobacco, yet we know it is the habitof 
Englishmen to drink beer. Further, in 
the proportion I have estimated it cannot 
be called a vicious habit, and as a matter 
of fact if my figures are right, and I do 
not see how they can be shown to be 
wrong, the poorer class does pay @ much 
larger amount than they would pay pro 
rata if everyone paid according to earn- 
ings. It follows, if this is so, that the 
richer classes pay proportionately less. If 
this be so then a case is made out for the 
re-adjustment of Imperial taxation. It 
is true that the better- to-do classes, those 
with incomes of from £2 to £4 a week, 
and with abstemious habits, living chiefly 
in the way I have described, do not 
pay so large an amount as if an equal 
income tax were enforced. I am quite 
aware that Chancellorsof the Exchequers 
have done something to amend this 
state of things, and looking back over 
15 years we find a spirit to amend these 
anomalies has been abroad. When we 
compare the proportion of Customs and 
Excise duties to population then and 
now I find that not only have Customs 
and Excise duties been reduced some 
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two millions since 1876, but stamps and 
property taxes have been ine: from 


14 to 27 millions, that while on Customs 
and Excise there has been a reduction 
from £1 10s. 2d. to £1 5s. 8d., the in- 
crease on stamps and property has been 
from £1 15s. 5d. to £2 18s. 6d. per head, 
while at the same time there have been 
reductions on sugar and other transfers 
in the form of taxation. At the same time 
I think it is clear that an unfair pressure 
is placed upon the poorest and upon those 
atthe bottom of thericher classes whojust 
come within the imposition of the income 
tax and who pay an equal amount to the 
Customs duties with those just below 
them. It must be borne in mind, 
too, that the poorer classes have 
to pay the Customs duties to the utter- 
most farthing, for there is no smuggling 
now, and no possible means of evading 
the impost, whereas it is notorious—and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
told us as much to-night—that the 
richer classes do manage to evade a good 
many of the taxes imposed upon pro- 
perty. There is another branch of the 
subject closely allied to the considera- 
tion of the whole, in this fact, that of 
the 1,250 millions of which the national 
income consists, 400 millions are due to 
the revenue from past savings, and this 
constitutes an important part of the 
wealth of the country. It is obvious 
that to tax at the same rate incomes 
from past savings and absolute earnings 
isan anomaly. If accumulated wealth 
paid its full quota in proportion to that 
ne by the artizan class, there would 
e a relief to the taxation on earnings, 
and I cannot see myself that there 
would be any extreme hardship. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer congratu- 
lates himself every year that the 
revenue from income tax is increasing, 
but he must bear in mind there is 
another phase to this, because it indi- 
cates that more and more is drawn from 
the class at the bottom of those who pay 
the tax. It is obvious that the increase 
does not come from the richer classes, 
because during the last few years the 
extremely rich classes have diminished, 
and larger incomes have certainly not 
been made. A great deal of it certainly 
comes from those just brought within 
the tax. That is to say, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and his officials—very 
froperiy, no doubt, but, still, very 
dly—do manage to get into their net 
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a larger number of those upon whom 
the pinch of taxation is felt most 
acutely. But I do not wish to dwell om 
this at any length, and perhaps this is 
hardly the proper occasion to do so. 
Our opportunities, however, are rare, 
and the incidences of Imperial taxation 
are so important that we are bound to 
consider it, having in view the fact that 
it is extremely probable that the burdens 
of local taxation are likely to increase. I 
think I have made out my case that 
smaller incomes of 10s. or 20s. a week 
pay a larger amount per £ earned to 
Imperial taxation than larger incomes, 
and I think I have indicated anomalies 
that seem to require a revision of our 
whole fiscal system. — 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I will not follow the hon. 
Member into a discussion which, how- 
ever interesting, is scarcely, I think, 
appropriate to the ordinary Budget for 
the year. I desire to say a few words 
on the proposals of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Assuming that it is 
necessary to raise taxation by the 
amount he has mentioned, I have no 
objection to his two main proposals to 
raise £800,000 from a revision of the 
Death Duties and an additional sum— 
£250,000—from modifications in the 
Beer duty. With regard to the 
Death duties, however, I am sorry 
the right hon. Gentleman has not 
gone somewhat further, and has not 
taken the opportunity of doing some- 
thing to rectify the very great, the 
serious, the most unjust anomaly 
that exists in the treatment of lease- 
hold as compared with freehold 
property. The more it is looked into 
the more unjust does it appear to 
owners of leasehold propevty. 
made a comparison some little time 
ago as to the taxation imposed 
on leasehold property as compared 
with ground rents, and assuming that 
two men have interests in either pro- 
perty to the same amount, and both 
die, the successor to the leasehold’ 
property would have to pay Probate 
duty and Succession duty, but in the 
other case Succession duty only would 
be paid. Even after the changes made 
last year leasehold property has to pay 
14 or 15 times more in the shape of 
Death duties than the owner of free- 
hold house property does. I say in am 
alteration of the Death duties this. 
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anomaly should be rectified. But what 
I want particularly to call attention to is 
the real increase of military expenditure 
included in the Budget. Thisis practically 
the only opportunity we have for review- 
ing that expenditure as a whole. I 
do not propose to occupy much time, 
but briefly I will state the figures 
showing the increase and how far it is 
included in the Budget. If I understand 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer rightly, 
the Army and Navy Estimates are 
increased together by £1,200,000, and 
there is a further item of £1,450,000 
taken from the Consolidated Fund for 
the Naval Defence proposal, a total of 
£2,650,000 provided for in the Budget. 
But there is a further increase not 
te for in the Budget. Under the 

aval Defence Bill of the 10 millions 
to be expended in building something 
like 50 vessels other than for which 
provision is made in the Estimates, the 
amount to be expended in the year 
being £2,800,000. 

*Mrx. GOSCHEN : . Not extra? 

*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: Including 
the £1,400,000. Thatis to say under 
the Naval Defence proposals out of 
£10,000,000, the sum over and above 
the Normal Estimates and spread over 
& period of seven years, the actual 
amount to be te br in the year is 
£2,800,000. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : Will the right hon. 
Gentleman explain how he arrives at 
that result. 

*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: From the 
details laid before the House. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: There is no such 
figure as £2,800,000. That is the ordin- 
ary Estimates, but no one can say what 
the amount will be; it will depend on 
how soon the contracts are put out. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: There is a 
Return before the House showing how 
much of this amount of £10,000,000 is 
to be expended in each year over and 
above the ordinary Estimates of the 
year, and as I understand it, £2,800,000 
will be spent in the coming year, 
£4,100,000 in the next year, £2,200,000 
in the next, £750,000 in the next, and 
the remainder in the fifth year. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : Will the right hon. 
Gentleman give me figures; it is rather 
difficult to follow him ? 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I am 
certain I am right, but my right hon. 
Friend near me will get the Return 
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from which I am quoting. Assuming 
that my figures are right, that 
£1,450,000 is taken from the Consoli- 
dated Fund in the year, there is a 
further sum of £1,350,000 which will be 

read over 10 years under the National 
Defence Act. Then there is a further 
sum which will be expended under the 
Act of last year for the provision of 
ships of|the Australian Squadron, no less 
than £600,000 having to be expended 
in the year, the proportion of the pay- 
ment to be spread over 12 years. ButTI 
have not yet got to the end of the actual 
Military expenditure of the year, be- 
cause, under the Act of last year, pro- 
vision must be made for the fortification 
of ports and coaling stations, to the 
extent of £3,500,000; and I believe I 
am right in saying that something like 
£1,000,000 will te spent within the 
ear, although the money will be raised 
by loan, and spread over a considerable 
time. Adding these various sums, I 
find the actual expenditure on Naval 
and Military affairs will amount to 
£35,466,000, of which £32,400,000 is 
provided for in the Budget, and 
£3,000,000 is postponed. We have a 
prospect of yet further expenditure, for 
the Secretary for War has alluded to 
the probability of his having to make @ 
demand upon the House for barracks, 
and evidently contemplates that a con- 
siderable sum of money will be ex- 
pended in the year, although not 
provided out of the revenue of the 
year, but raised by way of loan. I 
have now got the Return to which I 
referred, and I find that the sum of 
£10,000,000 which is to be raised is to 
be repaid by equal annual instalments 
spread over seven years; but the actual 
expenditure within the present year is 
£2,845,000; in the following year, 
£4,415,000; in the third year, 
£1,900,000; in the fourth year, 
£740,000; and in the fifth, £100,000. 
I was, therefore, perfectly accurate in 
saying that out of the £10,000,000,. 
the repayment of which will be spread 
over seven years, the actual expendi- 
ture within the present year will be 
£2,845,000. I ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer if I am not right in 
that? : 
*Mr. GOSCHEN : It is right according: 
to the Paper. 

*Mrz. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I must as- 
sume that the printed statement is cor- 
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rect. It is signed, I see, by the Secretary 
‘to the Admiralty. I am therefore right 
in saying that the actual expenditure is 
-£35,466,000 for this year, or £5,000,000 
more than this country has ever ex- 
pended in any one year before in time 
of peace. Comparing it with the expen- 
diture of the great Powers of Europe, I 
undertake to say that the expenditure of 
this country during the last 20 years 
has risen in a greater proportion than 
that of three, at least, of the four great 
military Powers — namely, France, 
Russia and Austria. I have not been 
able to compare it with the expenditure 
of Germany 20 years ago, because the 
‘German Empire was not then constituted, 
and it is almost impossible to make out 
what the expenditure of the various 
component parts was. As I understand 
it, the additional expenditure is provided 
for in part by an increase of taxation to 
the amount of £1,000,000, and in part 
by sacrificing the benefit we derive from 
the conversion of debt. The remaining 
£750,000 comes from the ordinary in- 
crease of Revenue. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer not very long ago, speak- 
ing on some platform in the country, 
told us he had sacrificed his Budget to 
his sense of patriotism, it being neces- 
sary to increase the Military Expenditure 
of the country ; but he has sacrificed a 
ge deal more than his Budget, 
or he has destroyed his power of 
reducing the taxation of the country. 
Irrespective of the items to which I 
have alluded, and but for this enor- 
mous expenditure, we might have 
done away altogether with school fees in 
this country, or reduced the tax upon 
tea by more than one half, or done many 
other things for the benefit of the 
eople. All these opportunities the 
hancellor of the Exchequer has sacri- 
ficed ; he has also sacrificed the Budgets 
-of six possible Chancellors of the Exche- 
quer who may come after him, and three 
of them will be sacrificed without any 
benefit to them, simply because he is 
going to spread the payment of this 
£10,000,000 over 7 years, while the ex- 
“penditure will be incurred in 4 years. I 
an only say upon this point that it seems 
tome a most serious matter that in time of 
eace and prosperity, when the country 
d every reason to hope that there 
might be a reduction of taxation, we are 
practically increasing our Military Ex- 
penditure by £5,000,000 with the possible 
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additional expenditure for barracks sug 
joa by the right hon. Gentleman 
tary for War (Mr. E. Stanhope). 
There is another point I would allude 
to, and that is the increased amount it 
is proposed to draw from the Revenue 
of the Post Office. I would point out 
how largely increased is this surplus to 
be drawn from the Post Office as com- 
pared with what it was a few years ago. 
Taking the ordinary Post Office receipts 
and expenditure, I find that in the year 
1883-4, the surplus was £2,885,000; in 

1884-5, it was £2,802,000; in 1885-6, 
£2,920,000; in 1886-7, £2,809,000; 
in 1887-8, £2,965,000; in 1888-9, 
£3,434,000, and in the coming year it 
will be £3,577,000, or nearly £700,000 
in excess of net revenue in the earlier 
years I have referred to. I do not 
include telegraphs in the amount. I 
confess I think the increased surplus 
revenue delivered from the Post Office 
must be looked at with great care and 
consideration. My own belief is that it 
is not wise to be continually drawing an 
increased surplus revenue from the Post 
Office and treating the Post Office as 
an always increasing source of revenue. 
I know that there are a great number 
of ways of expending the surplus, and I 
know also from experience how rigidly 
the Treasury endeavours to get as large a 
surplus from the Post Office as it possibly 
can lay hold of. Icannot but think that 
that policy may possibly be carried too 
far, and it may be wiser for the Post 
Office to expend a larger amount in 
improving the service ; of course, always 
subject to the control of the Treasury. 
I will have another opportunity of rais- 
ing the question at a greater length. I 
cannot but repeat my regret that in a 
time of peace and great prosperity it is 
found necessary to impose greater taxa- 
tion, and also to forego to a very large 
extent the benefit which we had every. 
right to expect we might obtain from 
the conversion of the debt. 

*Sim E. BIRKBECK (Norfolk, E.): I 
wish, on behalf of the tenant-farmers 
of the Eastern Counties, to enter my 
protest against one of the most impor- 
tant products of the land in the Eastern 
Counties, viz., our barley crop being 
further taxed. I refer to the further im- 
posts it is proposed to place upon beer, 
and, therefore, upon barley. I can assure 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that his announcement 
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will be received with dismay, especially 
coming this year, which has been the 
worst year for the tenant-farmers with 

rd to the barley crop since 1860. I 
only hope the Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer, as a set-off against this most 
objectionable pro will consider 
favourably the suggestion to give com- 


ensation out of the National Exchequer 
in respect of cattle slaughtered for 
pleuro-pneumonia and other cattle dis- 
eases. I am sorry no allusion was made 
by my right hon. Friend to the loss local 
taxation has suffered of nearly £800,000 
romised last year in respect of the 
Van and Wheel Tax by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. We have not heard 
the slightest explanation from my right 
hon. Friend this evening with regard to 
that matter, and we certainly shall ex- 
ect this amount to be made good to us 
om some source. 

Mr. H. COSSHAM (Bristol, E.): I 
desire to emphasize the remarks made 
by the right hon. Gentleman near me 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) as to the extrava- 
gance of the Budget. It seems to me 
4s though our taxation was growing 
much more rapidly than the prosperity 
of the country, and, I believe, the burdens 
we are called upon to bear are pressing so 
hardly upon the industry and commerce 
of the country that they are becoming 
really a source of danger. I will also 

oint out to what an extent the Budget 
avours real property. I believe it to 
be a dangerous experiment to make these 
grants frum the taxation of the country 
towards the removal of local burdens. 
The national taxes are raised to a large 
extent from trade and industry, the 
£47,000,000 arising from Customs and 
Excise mainly coming out of the com- 
merce and industry of the country. To 
devote that money to the lightening of 
county burdens is, I believe, very unwise, 
and may result in extravagance on the 

art of the Local Government bodies. 
if we are to adequately meet the 
burdens of the country I think we shall 
have to increase the taxation upon real 
property. The £5,000,000 now raised 
upon articles connected with our break- 
fast table presses with very great hard- 
ship upon the poor, and the poor pay a 
much larger proportion of the taxation 
of the country than the rich. I hope 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
yet review his position and will impose 
greater burdens upon real property 
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rather than look in the direction he 
has announced to-night. The land tax 
is a most anomalous thing. I hope 
when the proper occasion comes to show 
the Committee that if the land tax were 
now paid on the scale on which it was 
intended to be paid we should at this 
moment be realizing by it, not 
£1,000,000,. but £3,000,000. I am 
rather surprised at the selfishness shown 
by some of the landed proprietors with 
regard to the grants made to the 
counties. The county expenditure goes 
very largely in maintaining roads, and 
we all know that such expenditure gives 
value to the property in the neighbour- 
hood of the roads. The voting of 
money from the National Exchequer 
towards the expenses of County Govern- 
ment is therefore certainly the votin 
of money to increase the value of re 
property. The chief point in connection 
with this Budget is that we have to 
provide a naval expenditure, which I 
cannot but regard as unnecessary. It 
is an expenditure which has never been 
justified, and the justification of which 
has never been attempted. I trust that 
at a further stage of the Bill we shall he 
able to strike such a blow at the Govern- 
ment proposals as will induce them to 
modify them considerably. 

*Mr. O. W. GRAY (Essex, Maldon): 
When the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
introduced his Budget last year I had 
the satisfaction of congratulating him 
on showing that he was anxious, if pos- 
sible, to extend a helping hand to the 
agricultural interest. I was exceedingly 
sorry that one of the most important 
proposals in that Budget fell through, 
but I had hoped that this year we might 
have heard from the right hon. Gentle- 
man some proposal by way of compen- 
sating for the loss which the agricultural 
interest sustained by the failure to carry 
the Van and Wheel Tax. I fancy the 
House can hardly realize how important 
a measure that was and how much 
benefit it would have given to the agri- 
cultural interest, as well as to the rate- 

ayers generally. The hon. Member 
or West Southwark, who did all he 
could to prevent that measure fructify- 
ing, knew perfectly.well the position in 
which agriculturists stood as connected 
with the provision of the necessary funds 
for maintaining the roads in the country. 
When that hon. Member was President 
of an Agricultural Association in the 
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county of Essex he heard over and over 
again of the grievances of agriculturists 
in connection with this matter. I am 
afraid this is a subject which will be 
laid on that shelf on which so many 
measures are laid, and from which so 
few are brought back again to daylight. 
But I wish to take this opportunity 
of confirming what was said by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for East Norfolk, 
when he begged the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at any rate to keep in his 
mind the importance of the question,and 
if possible to see what can be done in 
the way of giving some compensation 
to the agricultural interest for the loss 
which it sustained by the failure to pass 
the Van and Wheel Tax. There was 
another point touched upon by the hon. 
Member in connection with the Cattle 
Disease Regulations, and the source 
from which the compensation money 
for animals slaughtered is to be ob- 
tained. I wish briefly, but very 
earnestly, to impress upon the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and upon the 
Government that as the slaughtering of 
diseased animals is really in the interests 
of the whole community, it is only fair 
that the whole community should pay 
the expenses. If we were to be over- 
run with disease the English consumers 
of meat would certainly find to their cost 
that a saving of a few pence would cost 
them many pounds. In these times, 
when we depend so very largely upon 
the foreigner for the people’s food, I 
think we have a right to ask—even if we 
may not under our breath allude to 
Protection, in the way of imposing 
duties on imports—I say I think we 
have a right to ask for protection 
against the importation of disease from 
abroad. My hon. Friend alluded to the 
proposal of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in relation to the Beer duties. I 
think, however, he was under a slight 
misconception as to the effect of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s proposal. He 
seemed to fear that the slight increase 
proposed would fall on English agricul- 
tural productions. But I do not think 
that that would be the result. If the 
additional duty had touched, say the 
agricultural labourer, I should certainly 
have strenuously opposed it, for I-think 
_ We should do all we can to encourage 
brewing by agricultural labourers. I 
even go farther. I think the farmer 
ought to be allowed to brew the pro- 
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duce of his fields with as little restric- 
tion as possible. Now, Sir, if I under- 
stand aright the proposal of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, it will 
rather catch the scientific brewers who 
brew—I am sorry to say too frequently, 
from materials which have never grown 
in an English field. I am not, there- 
fore, anxious to say very much against. 
a proposal which would affect these 
scientific brewers, because, in the first 
place, I am sure they are quite able to 
take care of themselves, and, secondly, 
they use a great deal of material which 
has no connection with English barley. 
I may just point out to the House 
before I sit down that there are two 
ways in which the beer duty is levied— 
one is on the basis that two bushels of 
malt will make a barrel of beer, which 
is subjected to a duty of 6s. 3d., and on 
the other hand the brewer, if he prefers: 
it, can have the wort gauged in the 
mash tun and pay on its specific gravity. 
The proposal of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer only affects the latter. 
That being the case, I think my hon. 
Friend the Member for East Norfolk 
rather misrepresented the right hon. 
Gentleman’s proposal when he stated 
that the increased duty would fall on 
English agricultural productions. I 
believe, on the contrary, that it will fall 
to a very great extent on saccharine and 
various other foreign commodities which 
compete in the larger brewers’ mash tub 
with English barley malt. The grievance, 
if any, is one for the large brewers them- 
selves to deal with. In conclusion, I 
can only appeal to every Member of this. 
House to support—whenever the oppor- 
tunity arises—measures that will benefit 
the agricultural industry. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) : It appears. 
to me, Sir, that hitherto the statement 
of the right bon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has met with 
more appreciation on this side of the 
House than on the other. I am happy 
to say that his Budget has proved more 
attractive to me than the one he brought. 
forward last year. The hon. Mem 
for the Maldon Division of Essex has. 
supported some of the complaints made- 
by previous speakers, but I think that 
those complaints arise from a confused 
opinion of national progress. Hon. 
Members seem anxious to delude the 
ratepayers and taxpayers into the 
opinion that it makes a great deal of 
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difference to them whether they take 
money out of the one pocket or out of 
the ‘other. If the funds are advanced 
from the national finances to which they 
have to contribute themselves as tax- 
payers in order to relieve them as rate- 
payers, they are led to believe that a 
great advantage is conferred on them. 
f course, in some special districts there 
may be such advantages, but as a gene- 
ral rule, I believe it has been found 
that whether the money comes from the 
rates or from the taxes it amounts to 
pretty much the same thing. But, Sir, 
it occurred to me, while listening to the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
that if it had not been for the needless, 
extravagant, and reckless proposals made 
to increase our expenses for armaments 
in a period of profound peace, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, instead of hav- 
ing a deficit to make up, would have had 
4 surplus to distribute among various 
suffering interests. I hope that the 
brewers and publicans, who have to pay 
an increased duty on their beer will take 
note of this fact, and I also hope that 
those who have to pay 1 per cent more 
on the Succession and Legacy duty will 
likewise bear it in mind. Now, Sir, 
with regard to this increase of 1 per 
cent on the Succession and Legacy duty, 
I do heartily rejoice that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has seen his way 
to lay the additional burdens, since they 
must be imposed, upon accumulations. 
I noted with pleasure the expression he 
used : he emphasized the word accumu- 
lations, and I repeat that I heartily re- 
joice he has decided to lay the ad- 
ditional burden upon accumulated 
wealth rather than to impose it on in- 
comes earned by industry. I believe 
that this will lead to a sounder system 
of finance than we have reached at 
resent. I rejoice, likewise, that the 
ancellor of the Exchequer has seen 
his way to introduce a system of dif- 
ferential duties, that is, the imposing of 
heavier burdens upon larger accumula- 
tions than are imposed on smaller ac- 
cumulations of property. He has stated 
that the extra duty will only be charged 
on properties of the value of more than 
£10,000. I should like to know how 
this amount of £10,000 is to be arrived 
at. Does he mean that a property of 
£10,000, however it may be divided, 
will pay the additional 1 per cent, or 
only that those who receive more than 
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£10,000 shall pay it? This makes a 

eat deal of difference, for a man own- 
ing £9,000 may leave it to his child free 
of this extra duty, while a man leaving 
£45,000 may equally divide that be- 
tween five children, each of whom may 
have to pay the additional 1 per cent. 
Surely that would be an injustice. 
But, Sir, as the right hon. Gentleman 
has seen his way to levying these 
additional duties on larger properties, 
why should he not have levied a dif- 
ferential income tax? He said, with 
very great truth, that the income tax 
presses heavily on small tradesmen, 
clerks, and others who are just above 
the level of the income tax payments. 
Why should he not have charged an 
additional tax on incomes, say of 


over £1,000, £2,000, and even 
£10,000 a year? I know it has 
been said that this is an idea 


like the ‘‘ Will o’ the Wisp,” and that 
people may be led away by bogus 
speculations; but surely the right hon. 
Gentleman could devise a scheme by 
which a differential income tax might be 
charged. There is another matter as 
to which I feel it my duty to raise a 
protest, and I shall continue to raise 
my protest at the various stages of this 
financial measure. I regret that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not a single 
word to say with regard to what I may 
call the iniquitous Tea duty. I am 
sorry that he has not seen his way to 
remove it. Remember that you have 
to pay 6d. per pound on all tea, what- 
ever may be its value—whether it fetches 
4d. a pound in bond, or 1s., 1s. 6d., or 
2s. Surely, Sir, there is no justice in 
an imposition of this kind, and when we 
remember how entirely tea has become 
a necessity of life, and how much its 
use has contributed to promote the 
sobriety of this country, I do regret 
most profoundly that we have not had 
any relief given to us in this matter. 
I feel it my duty to give notice that I 
shall at the proper stage of the financial 
measures oppose the continuance of this 
duty as it is at present levied. I feel 
very much sympathy, Sir, with the 
remarks which were made by the hon. 
Member for Islington, concerning the 
burdens that press upon the poorer 
classes of thecommunity. I understood 
him to say that they contributed more 
than their fair share to the expenses of 
the nation. With that view I entirely 
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sympathize, but I would go further 

n that, and I contend that the poorer 
classes should not, below a certain limit, 
be called upon to contribute towards 
the expenses of the nation. I think 
they should be entirely free for taxation 
on articles which constitute the necessa- 
ries of life—that any man who earns, 
say, an income of under £100 a year 
should not be required to pay taxes, 
either directly or indirectly except upon 
say, alcoholic drinks, or tobacco, which 
are indulgencies that he can dispense 
with. Remember that, although these 
classes may not contribute directly 
towards the Imperial Exchequer, they 
do so indirectly, and} if there occurs 
a war in which say, 10 or 20 millions 
is expended, the result is that that 
amount of money is taken out of trade 
channels, and they are prevented from 
reaping the benefits of the expenditure 
of this money. I hope that the poorer 
classes will, in the future, become more 
and more alive to this fact, and that it 
will assist to stop any tendency on the 
part of Parliament to sanction extrava- 
gant expenditure of this kind. 

*Baron DIMSDALE (Herts, Hit- 
chin): I always think that the occasion 
of the introduction of a Budget affords 
a very fair opportunity of criticizing 
in a fair and candid spirit the details of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s pro- 
posals. Personally, I am one of those 
who entertain a very strong opinion 
that the agriculturists have not received 
fair and just treatment at the hands of 
the Finance Minister. Last year the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
to impose the Horse Tax, and the 
Van and Wheel Tax, and when he was 
questioned at the close of last Session as 
to whether he would “ego in imposing 
these taxes he replied that, in con- 
sequence of the pressure of business, it 
had become perfectly impossible for him 
to entertain the hope that he would be 
able to proceed with those measures, 
and that they would therefore be with- 
drawn; but that the best course to be 
pursued by the County Councils which 
were to be established, would be to give 
expression to their opinion as to these 
measures, and that the Government 
would take those expressions of opinion 
into their consideration. Well, Sir, in 
obedience to the suggestion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, not a few 
County Councils have passed resolutions 
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morteg | out the views expressed by the 
right hon. Gentleman last year. Re-. 
member that we lost £540,000 a-year 
by the Horse Tax, and a_ probable 
£300,000 by the Van and Wheel Tax.. 
We have been disappointed in this re- 
spect and we think it is not unreasonable- 
that there should be an expression of 
opinion on our part with a view of induc- 
ing the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
provide some means to recompense us for- 
the loss. I do not believe that it is the. 
fault of the right hon. Gentleman that 
these Bills were not passed. I believe 
no one was more anxious than he was 
to pass the measures, but I think we 
are bound to enter into these considera- 
tions—that, the measures not having 
been passed, we are entitled, and not 
unreasonably, to ask the Government 
how they mean to compensate us for 
the loss to be sustained. Remember, 
further, that £250,000 subvention to 
the roads has been taken away from us; 
it has been taken away from us in ac- 
cordance with the general principle of 
the Local Government Bill, and I ask is 
it fair, is it right, or is it just, that we 
should have no amount allotted to us 
out of the Exchequer to supply the loss. 
which we incurred when we gave our 
cordial support to the Local Govern- 
ment Act of last year on the faith that 
we were to be recompensed? It may 
be suggested that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer intends still to do something 
for the agricultural interest; but what 
is he pe, He is increasing the beer 
tax; and I do not think that that is an 
increase upon which the agricultural 
interest is likely to look with favour. 
I remember when the beer tax was 
originally brought forward in the 
Liberal Budget of 1885, we, on this 
side of the House, did our best to 
defeat that particular scheme, because 
we thought it imposed an unfair burden 
on the agricultural industry, and dealt 
unfairly with the differential rates on 
Succession duty. On that occasion we 
defeated, by a narrow majority, the 
Liberal Administration of that day, and 
yet we have the unreasonable and 
absurd proposition included in the 
Liberal Budget of 1885—to wit, the 
dealing in a peacemeal and in an 
inequitable spirit with the Death 
duties, and the imposition of additional 
burdens on the consumers of beer and 
the growers of barley are brought for- 
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ward by a Conservative Government in 
contradiction to all the financial prin- 
ciples by the assertion of which, in 
opposition, they obtained Office and 
power four years ago. We shall be 
certainly in great difficulty when we go 
down to our constituencies if we are 
asked to explain the measures of relief 
the Government propose. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: Perhaps I may be 
allowed to answer the observations 
made up to this point, lest I should 
seem to be guilty of discourtesy in 
forgetting some of them. Though 
I appreciate the tone of the remarks 
of the last speaker, I think he has 
hardly done justice to the Govern- 
ment or to himself. If I did not intro- 
duce into my Budget speech anything 
relating to local finance it must not be 
thought that the subject has been over- 
looked. I had intended to point out 
that the severance of local from Im- 

rial finance prevented my dealing with 
tial finance, but I omitted doing so 
because my statement was so long. But 
I can assure hon. Gentlemen behind me 
that the question of local finance will 
continue to occupy the attention of the 
Government, though they must under- 
stand that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer is no longér ‘responsible for local 
finance. And here I may answer the 
observations of the hon. Member for 
Bristol. In lieu of the grants formerly 
made to local authorities, they now have 
Licence duties and half the Probate 
duties. From this time local finance is 
separated from Imperial finance: and it 
is rather to the President of the Local 
Government Board that hon. Members 
must look for the development of the re- 
sources of local authorities. Some hon. 
Members have put strong pressure upon 
me to stand by the Horse tax and the 
Wheel tax, but I am bound to say they 
have not been so active in the country 
as they are in this House. One would 
not have thought, from the apathy 
the ratepayers of the country gene- 
rally pes in the defence of them, 
that these taxes were regarded with 
that satisfaction with which, I am glad 
to think, some people present regard 
them. I thought at the time when 
these taxes were proposed that there 
were so many people who had not 
horses or carts and who did pay rates, 
that the feeling of the ratepayers 
would have overborne the interest of the 
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carmen and horse owners ; but it was not 
so, and the activity of the opponents of 
these taxes made it extremely difficult. 
to carry my proposals without sacrificing’ 
too much time in discussing them. My 
hon. Friend (Baron Dimsdale) says that 
the proposal ought to be revived, but let 
me point out that now it is for 
the Municipal and County Councils to 
say whether they wish for the revival of 
these taxes. certain number of 
County Oouncils have signified their 
adhesion to these taxes, but the ex- 
pression of opinion is by no means 
universal, and I do not know whether 
it extends to a majority of those 
Councils. Then there is a further 
question: Are these taxes to be treated 
separately? Would the landed and 
agricultural interest be content to see 
the Horse Tax enforced, and not the 
Wheel Tax. [An hon. Memszr: No.] 
That is my own impression. I believe 
that to revive the Horse Tax without the. 
Wheel Tax would not be satisfactory 
to those who are anxious that both 
should be revived at the same time. 
Still I believe there is a difference of 
opinion, and that there are many 

uarters in which it is desired that the 

orse Tax should be revived. The Go- 
vernment will continue to give their 
serious attention to the matter; and I 
stand by the declaration I have made: 
that when the County Councils and local 
authorities express a desire sufficiently 
pronounced to give promise of adequate - 
support, it will be the duty of the Go- 
vernment to see that this resource for 
local taxation should be realized and 
secured to the great interests which are 
concerned. But it will be for the local 
bodies to take the initiative. If their 
resources are insufficient through their 
not having these taxes, I do not think 
I should be justified in the present state 
of our finance, in making good the de- 
ficiency from Imperial resources. We 
must devise local means for assisting 
the rates. There is not a Member in the 
House who has a stronger opinion on the 
subject than I have. f think it is mon- 
strous that no other means of raising 
revenue locally should have been dis- 
covered than that of rating; but it 
requires considerable support to make it 
possible to introduce afresh tax. A new 
tax is like a new shoe—it pinches at 
the moment it is put on, and og 
will rather pay a pound in an old way 
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than a shilling in the form of a new tax. 
That is a tendency which must be got 
over if we are to put local finance on a 
sound basis. The matter will be con- 
sidered by the President of the Local 
Government Board and the Government, 
and if local finance no longer finds a 
ae in the Imperial Budget hon. 
embers must not think that it is in 
any way neglected by the Government. 
Then there is another point which has 
been urged with considerable energy, 
namely, the question of putting the 
compensation for the slaughter of cattle 
upon the Imperial Exchequer. That is 
@ matter which does not really come 
within the limits of a Budget statement. 
A Budget statement is a statement 
which shows how to find the Ways and 
Means to meet the expenditure which 
is upon the Estimates, and therefore 
this is not an occasion upon which I can 
enter upon the question of the expedi- 
ency or otherwise, or the justice, or 
otherwise, of dealing with this most im- 
portant question. I may say, however, 
that the Government are engaged in 
considering to what extent, if any, the 
views of our Friends in this respect may 
be met. In the next place, let me say 
a word as to the criticisms made upon 
the proposed increase of the duty on 
beer. It is not proposed to increase the 
duty on the quantity of malt employed, 
but to alter the standard of specific 
gravity, on which the tax is calculated. 
was very glad to hear the reply which 
my hon. Friend the Member for the 
Maldon Division of Essex (Mr. Gray) 
made in answer to some suggestions 
= forth by the hon. Baronet the 
ember for the Horsham Division (Sir 
W. Barttelot. The hon. Baronet sug- 
ted that the growers of barley would 
ear with dismay that this tax had 
been increased. But that increase 
is so small, and it is imposed in such 
a form that I cannot conceive it will 
have any effeet whatever upon the 
wers of barley, and in that 
am confirmed by the observa- 
tion of my hon. Friend (Mr. Gray) 
that it is not only from barley 
that beer is brewed. Even if it were, 
the margin of brewers’ profit, if one may 
judge from published statistics as re- 
s breweries and the value of their 
ag is sufficiently large to justify 
e hope that this increase, which 


only comes to 1-l4th part of a 
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penny per gallon of beer, will no 
in its operation injure agricul 

interests. It is entirely against. our 
wish and contrary to our expectations 
that the tax should fall in the slightest 
degree on the growers of barley. I 
will not answer at any length the 
observations of the hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. Picton) and the hon. 
Member for Islington (Mr. Bartley) who 
have opened up questions of such vast 
importance that I cannot follow them into 
the broad issues which they have raised. 
The hon. Member for Leicester com- 
plained that I did not allude to the 
Tea duty, or hold out any hope of its 
reduction or abolition. If thereis one 
duty that is imposed absolutely on a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer it is that, 
if he cannot reduce or abolish a tax ata 
particular time, he should be absolutely 
silent as to whether that tax should be 
reduced or abolished at a future period. 
By holding out hopes of that kind he 
may diminish the Revenue of the year, 
and may raise expectations that cannot 
be realized in his attempt to secure 
popularity by an abstract expression of 
opinion. I must therefore observe ab- 
solute neutrality on the views which 
the hon. Member for Leicester has put 
forward on the subject of the Tea duty. 
Certainly I am not prepared, ina year 
in which I am compelled by the 
exigencies of the case to impose taxa- 
tion—it would be wrong if I attempted 
it—to remit the duty as the hon. 
Gentleman desires. The hon. Member 
has enunciated a very broad doctrine, 
that persons who form a large propor- 
tion of the community should pay noth- 
ing whatever towards the taxation of the 
country ; that they should be absolutely 
free from any contribution to the State ; 
and that their only interest in the country 
should be the indirect interest they might 
have if its trade were severely smitten 
by taxation. I have always thought, 
and we have been brought up in the 
belief—which I should be very reluctant 
to abandon—that taxation and represen- 
tation went together, and that it was 
desirable that all those who took part 
in the government of the country, as 
the great body of the people now 
do more largely than ever before, 
should in some small measure, accord- 
ing to their ability—and I do not 
wish them to do it beyond their ability 
—contribute towards the expenses of 
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the State. Beer, tobacco, and spirits 
have been spoken of as luxuries— 
{‘‘Oh!”'}—at all events, they are op- 
tional expenditure. The Tea duty, I 
admit, is a ba tax on a very low scale. 
If we abolish the Tea duty we shall have 
this result, which, I think, is unconstitu- 
tional—that a large proportion of the 
population will pay nothing whatever to 
the public revenue. [An hon. MemBER: 
« Except on alcohol.” } The hon. Mem- 
ber says, ‘‘ Except on alcohol.” Is it 
to be only those who take alcohol who are 
to be regarded as having a stake in the 
State? I do not want to put the con- 
sumers of alcohol so much higher than 
the consumers of tea as to enable them 
to say that they are contributing some- 
thing towards the support of the State, 
while the-tea-drinkers pay nothing. I 
admit that, as the hon. Member for 
Islington has suggested, we should 
examine with the greatest anxiety the 
proportion in which different classes 
contribute to the public expenditure. 


The hon. Member has spoken of the’ 


struggling middle-class and the poorer 
section of the community not actually 
prs i to the working class. I 
should have thought that the hon. 
Gentleman would have recognized in 
his statements, made both this evening 
and on other occasions, that if there is 
one class to which I have purticularly 


directed my attention, so that they might | 


be free from the continual oppression of 
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development of fraud, we can raise the re- 

uired revenue. There are other methods 
than ours in force in the United States, 
but, judging from what I have read, 
the amount of perjury and fraud which 
attends the collection of the revenue in 
the United States, and the valuation of 
the property and income of individuals, is 
stupendous and enough to make one 
stand aghast. I have endeavoured in 
my proposals as to the new Estate duty 
to exempt the class that excites the in- 
terest of the hon. Member for Islington, 
those with incomes of £300 or £400 a 
year. £10,000 represents an income of 
about that amount; and that is the 
income we should spare in life, and 
also at death. In aiming at this 
end I have proceeded on lines which 
have been previously accepted by both 
sides of the House. As regards 
the new Estate duty, it will be col- 
lected as regards personalty like} the 
Probate duty, it will be collected as re- 
gards realty like the Succession Duty, 
but with this important difference—that 


‘in the case of realty the duty will not 


be charged, as Succession duty is 
charged, on the life interest only, but 
on the capital value of the whole estate 
wherever the successor takes an abso- 
lute interest. In the case of settled pro- 
perty, both personal and real, it will be 
paid upon the interest accruing. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 

inburgh (Mr. Childers) has raised 


the income tax, it is precisely the class ' the question of light gold. What I said, 


to which the hon. Gentleman refers. I 
sympathize with the hon. Member on 
this point, and it is for that reason that 
I have rejected, and am anxious that the 
Government should continue to reject, 
the plan of constantly having recourse 


or meant to say, on this subject was 
that the question of light gold and the 
question of paper money generally, of 
the profit derived from it, and the main- 
tenance or curtailment of certain mono- 
polies in respect of paper issues, would 


to the income tax, in order to save' have to be considered side by side. 


trouble to any Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who may be too timid to 
resort, when necessary, to any other 
source of taxation. It has also been 
suggested that we should apply the in- 
come tax only to the richer + ni and 
adopt a graduated scale. There are the 
greatest administrative difficulties in the 
way, difficulties which have baffled 
every man who has ever attempted to 
frame a plan in that direction. There 
is not only the principle to be settled; 
but also the problem to be solved how, 
with the greatest care and the greatest 
stringing, and without giving rise to the 
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These issues are sufficiently large to 
give the question some importance. I 
cannot say how large the measure will 
be, as the perspective of the matter 
depends very much on the mind of the 
m who proposes the question. I 
ieve it will be a considerable mea- 
sure, and to carry it out I may have to 
invoke the cordial support of both sides of 
the House, because interests are touched 
in such matters which make themselves 
felt. The main point of theright hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) lay ratheroutsidethesco 
of this discussion. The right hon. Gentle- 
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man dwelt upon the aggregate amount 
that is provided for naval and wilitary 
defence. The hon. Member for Bristol 
has emphasized the point, but has ex- 
pressed some sympathy with a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer who, instead of 
being able to remit taxation, has to pro- 
vide for a largely increased expenditure 
for naval and military purposes. _ These 
Gentlemen, however, will not see that if 
there is one person more interested 
than another in the security of 
the country, in the credit of the 
country, in the maintenance of trade, 
and in the absence of scares, it is the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself. 
The scares, and the reactions, and the 
depressions which follow scares, may 
vitally affect the Revenue. But there 
are not only scares and foolish fears to 
be provided against. I have before 
alluded to whatI consider to be the really 
ave state of European politics; and, 
ooking at the question from the merely 
fiscal point of view, and with an ex- 
clusive eye to the preservation of the 
sources of the country’s revenue, the 
insurance provided by this expenditure 
appears to me indispensable. It would, 
indeed, be taking a narrow view of our 
duties if the Government were to shrink 
from that expenditure which they think 
to be imperatively demanded. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford was perfectly right from his point 
of view. The right hon. Gentleman 
believes that there is no danger, and 
that Great Britain never excited the 
envy of other Powers; and he looks 
upon all money spent upon the Army 
and Navy as practically thrown away. 

*Mrz. SHAW LEFEVRE: I never 
said anything of the kind. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: Of course, the right 
hon. Gentleman has never said anything 
of the kind. He would not like to commit 
himself to such a view; but that was 
his argument. It would be criminal 
upon our part to increase the expendi- 
ture unless we thought it absolutely 
necessary. Do hon. Members not think 
that the Government would be anxious, 
if they could, to take up the position of 
remitting taxation? We should like to 
remit taxation, we should like to spend 
our surplus in relieving the burdens 
of the people, and earn popularity 
in that way if we could. But we 
point to the situation in Europe and 
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say it absolutely demands this expen- 
diture. We know our responsibility 
and feel that we cannot escape it. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre} having: 
dealt with the Colonial Defence Bill an 
other matters, alluded to barrack ac- 
commodation, and treated that as if it 
were a wanton expenditure; but is that 
a wanton expenditure which provides: 
for the health and well-being of the 
British soldier? Well, having de- 
nounced this expenditure, the right hon. 
Gentleman then appeared in a different 
capacity and addressed the Committee 
as an ex-Postmaster General. He 
dealt with the Post Office Revenue, 
stated how it was increasing, and how 
he desired to appropriate the surplus 
to Post Office purposes irrespective of 
the demands of the Exchequer. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: In in- 
proving the Service. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: In improving the 
Post Office Service. On that point I 
will make a declaration which may not. 
be entirely palatable to all hon. Mem- 
bers, but which is straightforward and 
frank—lI intend to hang on to the sur- 
plus of the Post Office to the best of my 
ability. The surplus has increased and: 
is increasing, aud no doubt there is a 
tendency or the part of the Department,. 
perfectly natural and legitimate as a 
critical ex-Postmagter General will be 
aware, to make demands upon the 
Treasury. But we have here an annual 
source of Revenue of some £3,000,000, 
and I would ask those who have listened. 
to me whether we can afford to part 
with this surplus? By what other tax 
is it to be replaced? Where are we 
to find, with less friction, less injustice 
to all classes, the three millions which 
a light-headed ex-Postmaster General 
would wish us to part with. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I never 
suggested that the Government should 
part with it, or anything like it; what I 
pointed out was the growing increase in 
the surplus Revenue, and what I sug- 
gested was that we should revert to the 
arrangement of some eight or ten years 
ago, when the surplus was £2,500,000, 
and was well spent in improving the 
Service and giving the public greater 
facilities. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I am sorry to have 
excited the remonstrance of the right 
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hon. Gentleman ; and perhaps in reply- 


ing to him I should also have said that- 


I have in mind what has been said by 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway, 
who attempt to make inroads on the 
Post Office surplus, showing how it 
could be appropriated to the improve- 
ment of the Service. I do not think 
that the percentage. of the increase of 
the Revenue of the Post Office over the 
increase of the expenditure is so large 
as to allow the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to sacrifice such Revenue, and I 
will go further and say that even if 
this indirect revenue from the Post 
Office means that one-third of a penny 
is pocketed by the State for every 
postage stamp sold, that constitutes 
a form of taxation which is as good 
and sound and provocative of as little 
friction and injustice as any tax which 
could possibly be imposed. I have 
burnt my boats. I have made my 
reactionary declaration. So far as I 
can exercise any influence over the Post 
Oftice, I will encourage every attempt to 
improve the Service. Assuredly, I 
should be sorry to take a churlish view 
of the great efforts of one of the best 
Departments that ever existed, a 
Department full of go and energy, an 
ambitious Department that would carry 
on the whole business of the country if it 
could. The thanks of the country are due 
for the magnificent way in which a most 
complicated service is conducted. I am 
sorry whenever there is a controversy 
between the Post Office and the Trea- 
sury, but I say again, looking at the 
want of elasticity in many branches of 
revenue, we should be blind to the 
interests of the country if we did 
not cling to the Post Office sur- 
plus with tenacity, though not in any 
miserly spirit. I think I have answered 
most of the points raised. Some re- 
marks were made by the hon. Member 
for Poplar (Mr. Sydney Buxton) and 
others in regard to what were called in- 
roads on the Sinking Fund. Well, of 
course, the whole of these criticisms 
were founded on a fallacy. TheSinking 
Fund is not a fixed charge; but the 
balance which remains over after the 
interest on the debt has been paid. The 
hon. Member for Poplar (Mr. Buxton) 
thinks it is a very improper thing that, 
after having largely reduced the interest, 
the country should not continue to pay 
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recisely the same sum as when the 
ebt and the interest were larger, but I 
do not see the matter in that light. I 
have made. no inroads whatever on the 
Sinking Fund, but. on the contrary; the 
Sinking Fund will be strengthened by 
the addition of the £500,000 which will 
fall to it after the current year. The 
Bill which we shall introduce will re- 
duce the amount of the fixed charge 
from £26,000,000 to £25,000,000; but 
wher that has been done an the addi- 
tional £500,000 arising from the reduc- 
tion of interest will go to the Sinking 
Fund by an automatic process and no fur- 
ther action will be necessary. There will 
be so much less interest: paid, and that 
will swell the Sinking Fund by the cor- 
responding amount. We have been 
accused of crushing the trade of the 
country by the taxation imposed, but I 
do not think as a fact that the trade of 
the country is crushed, but that it is 
expanding. I might set off against such 
remarks the complaint of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Islington that we are 
not paying so many taxes as are 
paid by other countries on the Conti- 
nent. 

*Mr. BARTLEY : Excuse me, I made 
no complaint. I was discussing the rate 
of the repayments of our National Debt, 
and I said our taxation, local and Im- 
perial, was, as compared with income, 
Jess than in other countries. That is 
rather matter for congratulation than 
complaint. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : It was simply a 
rhetorical exaggeration to say that my 
hon. Friend complained of our reduced 
taxation towards the repayment of Debt. 
I accept his correction. But what he 
meant was that we, being less taxed, 
ought to pay largely for the reduction of 
Debt. I trust, therefore, he will not 
objeet to becoming a witness on my side, 
as opposed to those who complain that 
the country is crushed by taxation. I 
cordially hope, as I said before, that the 
time may come when I shall not have to 
stand here to advocate increased duties, 
and explain how they will fall on this 
interest or on that, but that it may be my 
happier task in future to give relief in 
some definite form, a task which must 
be infinitely more satisfactory to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer than that 
which I have had the honour to perform 
to-night. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
The course of this debate leads me to 
think that this Budget is a good one. I 
have been delighted to hear the groan- 
ings and the moanings of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, who claim to represent the 
landed interest—whether they really do 
so I do not know. The hon. Member 
for Hertfordshire anticipates ' great 
difficulty with his constituents owing to 
this Budget; but I have not the 
slightest objection to that—indeed, I 
hope the difficulties may become in- 
superable. The hon. Gentleman 
complained of his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; but he had better be thank- 
ful for what he has got, for if he fell 
into our hands, we can assure him that 
we should treat him and those he 
represents infinitely worse than the 

resent Chancellor of the Exchequer 

as. But it is always the case whatever 
Budget is proposed, whether from this 
side or that, we have gentlemen who 
represent the so-called landed interest 
complaining that they do not get what 
they are pleased to call relief. The 
hon. baronet the Member for Sussex, 
and the hon. Member for Hertfordshire 
sitting together up there, raise their 
voices like the two daughters of the 
horse leech and cry ‘“‘ Give!” ‘‘ Give!” 
“«Give!’’ What does the hon. Member 
for Hertfordshire want? He says that 
because the landed interest did not 
get the Wheel tax last year, 
therefore they are entitled to some 
sort of guid pro quo this year. I 
can assure him that most of us think 
that when a considerable portion of pub- 
lic Revenue was handed over to localities 
as against grants in aid, those localities 

ined largely by the change, and there 
is not the slightest chance that the House 
of Commons will voteany more. Another 
subject of complaint has been that the 
Exchequer does not pay for all the cattle 
destroyed to put down disease. But why 
should the whole public be called upon 
to pay? We know that these cattle are 
destroyed in the interests of owners of 
cattle. The only fair and reasonable 
thing, if you want to distribute the bur- 
den, is to have a tax on every animal, 
and pa; for those that must be destroyed. 
That would be equal to insuring your- 
selves, but I see no claim to asking the 
country to share your losses with you. 
One hon. Gentleman actually raised a 
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complaint on behalf of the poor brewers, 
but it is really a little too absurd, in 
view of recent transactions by which 
shares in brewing companies have risen 
to 200 premium, that brewers should 
complain because a trifle of taxation is 
put upon them. The fact is no class 
is more unfair to the public than 
brewers. I have always thought drinkers 
of beer are the most foolish people in 
the United Kingdom, not because they 
drink beer, but because they pay too 
much for it. The brewers charge the 
same amount to the publicans, whatever 
the price of malt and hopsmay be. We 
know perfectly well that if the price of 
malt goes down the difference finds its 
way into the pockets of the brewers. 
Gentlemen who grow barley should 
fight out the dispute with the brewers, 
not come here for relief. I certainly 
think that brewers have no claim upon 
our sympathy, for I have always under- 
stood their profits are excessive, con- 
sidering the-amount of capital they put 
into their business. Itis my misfortune 
to disagree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) in reference to 
the Post Officerevenue. I was delighted 
to hear the Chancellorof the Exchequer’s 
statement that he means to hold fast to 
the Post Office and Telegraph surplus. 
I hope he will stick to it, for no tax falls 
so lightly. We often hear a great deal 
of praise of Rowland Hill, and I suppose 
we do owe to his memory a debt of 
gratitude, but I am sure many hon. 
Members must have felt the feeling 
of antagonism I often feel when 
we find the huge increase in our letters 
since the reduction of the postage. I 
hope to goodness the postage will never 
be reduced below its present rate, in- 
creasing our burden of daily letters. I 
cannot say I agree with my hon. Friend 
the Member for Leicester in his extra- 
ordinary theory that nobody with an 
income under £100 a-year should pay 
taxes. I can understand how many 
men with large families and scarcely 
able to find the necessaries of life cannot 
pay taxes, but to abolish taxation on 
incomes under £100 would mean that 
the majority of electors would not pay a 
farthing. My hon. Friend says that 
these people would still thoroughly 
realize the evils of war, because of the 
effects on trade and industry. But I 
should like it to be brought home to 
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every one by means of taxation what an 
evil war is. I would have a proportion 
of the burden fall on everyone who is 
above the position of wanting the neces- 
saries of life. But I can agree with 
my hon. Friend in what he says about 
the Tea duty. The objection to indirect 
taxation is, of course, that it presses 
upequally, the poor man paying much 
more in proportion to his income than the 
rich man. With a sixpenny Tea duty 
the rich man who gives 2s.a pound for 
his tea, pays 25 per cent in taxation, and 
the poor man who buys tea at 1s. pays 
50 percent. Rich or poor, I imagine 
@ man’s consumption of tea will be about 
the same. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer asks us to sympathize with him, 
because he has had to meet so many 
heavy demands on account of naval and 
military expenditure, but I cannot allow 
that he deserves any sympathy. He 
should have realized what it was to 
take his place as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer among the Tories. The 
right hon. Gentleman says it is pre- 
posterous to suppose that he is not 
actuated by a sense of patriotism, be- 
cause this expenditure from an elec- 
tioneering point of view is not popular. 
I am not so sure that it is not a good 
election dodge. We remember how 
this promise of expenditure was used as 
a bribe to influence an election. The 
Jingo policy has always a certain amount 
of popularity, and it draws off attention 
from the home policy of the Government, 
which hon. Members must acknowledge 
has not been very successful. If I were 
a Tory I do not know that I could re- 
commend a better policy than to beat 
the Jingo drum, call for large ex- 
penditure on the Navy, and de- 
nounce everybody who did _ not 
agree with me as utterly unpatriotic. 
That has been done wany times before ; 
but as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is not responsible for the expenditure, 
I think we have nothing to complain of. 
It has been suggested that we ought to 
increase the Braking Fund with the 
protit which accrues from the Conversion 
scheme ; I, for my part, shall be always 
sorry to hear of one single penny being 
paid off the National Debt. I know 
that there are Members on this side of 
the House who do not agree with me. 
But, Sir, our grandparents incurred a 
very large amount of expenditure which 
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they ought to have paid off, and surel 

all ‘hak ae dchildren can ask 4 
that we should pay our own way. I 
have not the slightest notion of being 
taxed a single farthing for the benefit 
of our grandchildren. I can only say 
we must leave our ndchildren to 
settle with our grandparents. Now, 
I must congratulate the right hon. 
Gentleman on having introduced a 
graduated scale into the system of 
Death duties. As faras I can gather 
from the explanations which the right 
hon. Gentleman has given, the adui- 
tional duty will be imposed on the 
amount the legatee leaves, however the 
money may be distributed. I should 
have thought it would have been infi- 
nitely better not to impose the addi- 
tional duty in cases where the legacy 
was under £10,000, because the effect 
would be that men would divide their 
property among, numerous people. 
Amongst the Romans it was the custom 
for men to leave their money to their 
children and to their acquaintances, and 
it seems to me most desirable to put an 
end to a system which is one of the 
greatest curses of this country, and 
which enables great fortunes to accu- 
mulate from generation to generation, 
I want to see a large number of 
persons of moderate means, and fewer 
who are exceedingly poor or exceedingly 
rich. I, therefore, hope that in times to 
come we shall be able to drive home the 
wedge, the thin edge of which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has introduced. 
This is not a really Democratic Budget, 
and I suppose we must wait until a 
Liberal Ministry is in power to get what 
we want. We have had, of course, 
Liberal Ministries, and, although they 
have not done all we wanted, they have 
done a good deal; but now we believe 
the Radical element has become suffi- 
ciently strong to enable us to have our 
own way in these matters in the future. 
I observe that the right hon. Gentleman 
rather under-estimated the revenue 
for next year; and that leads me to sup- 
pose he expects to remain in power for 
another twelve months. I am perfectly 
certain that if he thought a Liberal 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would have 
been in power he would not have given 
him the advantage. Ido not complain 
of that—indeed, I hope that the revenue 
may greatly exceed his estimates. On 
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the whole, I am bound to say, I think 
we have very little to find fault with 
in the present Budget. There is one 
point on which I should like a little ex- 
planation. The right hon. Gentleman 

inted to a large saving in the Civil 

ervice Estimates. I am sorry he did 
not explain to us more definitely how 
that saving had been brought about, 
but I think that his remarks were in- 
tended as an encouragement to those 
who sit on this side of the House to look 
after the Estimates. It appears that 
although during the last three years we 
ourselves have not been able to carry 
any reductions, yet the effect of our 
protests has been that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Treasury have 
been strengthened to hold their hands 
against the different Public Departments, 
and a considerable reduction has been 
effected. That, Sir, will encourage us to 
persevere in ourefforts. Weshall know in 
the future that we have the sympathy of 
of the right hon. Gentleman. I know 
that he is not generally in the House 
when the Estimates come on, but I 
can assure him that those who sit on 
this side of the House will bear in 
thind the observations he has made, 
and will do their best to receive his 
continued approval in the future. 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): I trust my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
duly note the quarter of the Committee 
from whence comes the most cordial 
eulogy on his Budget. The hon. 
Member for Northampton has, it is 
true, twitted the right hon. Gentleman 
with not having vied with some of his 
Predecessors in regard to the amount of 
the expenditure, and I think we must 
remember that the Government which 
the hon. Gentleman supports once 
brought in a Budget of 100 millions, 
and the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has fallen short of that sum 
by several millions. 

Mr. CHILDERS: [ may be allowed 
to say that the right hon. Gentleman is 
entirely mistaken. The statement that 
the Budget was for 100 millions was 
due to the fact that certain figures had 
béen added up twice over. 

*Mr. LOWTHER: Of course I am 
not responsible for the accuracy of the 
calculating machine which compared 
the Budget, but I think Iam not alone 


Mr. Labouchere 
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in sharing the opinion which, however, 
I have now afforded the right hon, 
Gentleman an opportunity of correctizg. 
The hon. Member for Leicester has 
spoken in favour of a system of taxation 
under which no taxes whatever are to 
be paid by persons having an income 
of len than £100 a year, but who 
are to have the entire control of the 
national expenditnre? The hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton cannot bring him- 
self to endorse such a doctrine as that, 
and says that he is anxious to bring 
home to all classes in the country the 
horrors of war, which no doubt accounts 
for the persistence with which the hon. 
Gentleman opposes all defensive mea- 
sures for the protection of our shores, 
But there is one point in the Budget 
against which I wish to enter my 
humble protest, and that is against the 
dealing with what are popularly known 
as the Death duties. The principle 
of those duties has always been o 
posed by Members sitting on this side 
of the House. They have been especially 
denounced from the point of view of the 
landed interest, for it has been pointed 
out that land is heavily enough 
taxed without recourse “being had 
to these special and _ exceptional 
imposts which press so heavily upon 
those who are called into the possession 
of the land. Again, the impost has been 
objected to because it is levied at a time 
and in a manner which is, perhaps, the 
most inconvenient and unfair towards 
those who have to contribute towards it. 
Now, if I understand my right hon. 
Friend aright, he proposes to intro- 
duce an entirely novel feature into this 
most objectionable impost. Hitherto, so 
far as landed estates are concerned, it 
has been levied upon the actual life inte- 
rest which the inheritor takes. I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman now pro- 
poses to levy it on the actual cost of the 
estate. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The tax will be 
levied like the Succession duty, and 
will not be exacted in a lump sum. 
*Mr. LOWTHER: I quite understand 
that my right hon. Friend only pro- 
poses to levy it in the half-yearly instal- 
ments with which we are too painfully 
familiar, but I question whether he is 
levying it in a fair and judicious man- 
ner. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Edinburgh in one of his 
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Budgets 5 to levy an additional 
sum on the holders al ca te estate 
asan equivalent for the duties, 
from which they were, of course, 
exempt, and that surely would be a 
more fair and equitable manner of 
raising money than that which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer now pro- 
The Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer proposes, in the shape of the 
Death duties, to raise additional sums 
from the owners of real estates, and to 
this subject I will for a moment address 
myself. I say that if he is desirous of 
raising further sums from owners of 
real estate, it would be more equitable 
to make the charges payable year by 
year in a regular manner, rather than 
to do it in the haphazard method which 
is now uit I have said this 
‘because there has been a disposition to 
assume that the Conservative Party has 
run away from its former opinions with 
regard to the injustice and iniquity of 
this tax. My right hon. Friend knows 
that I make these remarks in no un- 
friendly disposition towards him or 
towards the Treasury Bench. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Leicester 
mentioned just now that he would 
have been glad to see the aboli- 
tion of the duty upon tea. Well, 
now Sir, at the risk of following the 
example of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and endeavouring to gain plaudits 
from hon. Gentlemen opposite, I will say 
at once that I am strongly in favour of 
abolishing the duty on tea, and, in fact, 
of abolishing the duties on all articles 
which do not come into competition with 
the native products of this country. I 
think if my right hon. Friend had saved 
his friends a little more and had got 
something further from those outside the 
limits of Her Majesty’s dominions, he 
would have produced a much better 
Budget than that which he has brought 
forward on this occasion. Something 
was said just now by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Northampton, and 
also by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Leicester, about the Tea Duty 
being in the nature of a Poll Tax levied 
upon all taxpayers at large throughout 
the country. I believe that a bond fide 
Poll Tax in the shape of a tax on im- 
jported foreign labour in lieu of it would 
ve been intensely popular, and I hold 
that some such tax is necessary to miit- 
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gate the evils of the sweating system, 
which is paewe down the workin 
classes of this country. Now Sir, 
shall not any longer detain the House, 
beyond saying this, that I fear I cannot 
associate myself with some of theremarks 
which have been made from this side 
of the House, and notably by my hon. 
Friend the Member for dagen 
Nothing more unconstitutional and less 
Conservative in all senses of the word 
can be imagined than a graduated in- 
come tax. I fear that my right hon. 
Friend has not held himself entirely 
from these pernicious principles. He 
has, I am afraid, shown an example, 
which is already too prevalent, of laying 
down the principle, that ‘“‘he who pays 
the piper is to have no share practically 
in calling the tune.” The right hon. 
Gentleman talks of the Constitutional 
doctrine of taxation and representation 
being co-extensive ; but what becomes of 
that doctrine when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposes that a large mass of 
the taxpayers should contribute nothing 
practically towards these additional im- 
posts? Theseare most dangerous doc- 
trines which he is adopting, and I trust 
that the Committee will withhold its 
sanction. I hope my right hon. Friend 
will reconsider his decision to charge 
the Death Duties on the corpus of the 
estate, and that he will relieve an 
already over-burdened interest of the 
additional impost which he proposes to 
put on. 

Mr. R. K. CAUSTON (Southwark, 
West): If, Sir, I had been fortunate 
enough to catch your eye before the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer replied, I should have con- 
gratulated the right hon. Gentleman on 
the fact that he had not yielded to the 
persuasive eloquence of agricultural 
Members who desired him to renew his 
efforts in regard to the imposition of a 
Van and Wheel Tax, but after the re- 
marks of the right hon. Gentleman I 
must rejoice that in future he will have 
nothing to do with local finance, and 
that the duties in connection with this 
branch will have to be discharged by my 
righthon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board. This change 
having taken place, I think we are 
entitled to make an appeal to the 
President of the Local Government 
Board to-night for some informa- 
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tion with regard to his future inten- 
tions. The hon. Member for the Mal- 
den Division of Essex has reminded me 
that when I was the president of the 
Essex Chamber of Agriculture I knew 
how enlightened the agriculturists of 
Essex were, and I rejoice to know that 
they still show great common sense. I 
have noticed that the Essex County Coun- 
cil has not joined in those resolutions 
which have been passed by other County 
Councils in reference to this matter, but 
have rejected by a large majority a pro- 
posal urging the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to re-introduce his Van and 
Wheel tax. I do not desire to do any 
any injustice to agriculturists, but 
I feel it would be a great hard- 
ship to impose on the towns taxes which 
would only benefit agricultural districts. 
I understand, from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that in future the taxes 
derived from the money which 
has been handed over to the 
County Councils are not to be interfered 
with in any shape or way, unless the 
County Councils agitate on the subject. 
I was sorry to notice, Sir, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said no- 
thing about one tax upon an industry 
which was referred to last year—I mean 
the Carriage tax. This is a tax upon 
labour, and I had hoped that the agita- 
tion which had taken place in regard to 
it might have had some effect upon the 
mind of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
as he did not renew his proposals with 
regard to the Van and Wheel Tax, he 
would, at any rate, show some sympathy 
for a similar branch of trade. This tax 
is undoubtedly injurious to the carriage 
industry. It is proved that the ware- 
houses are crowded with second-hand 
carriages, which ought to be in the 
possession of innkeepers in the country 
and of jobmasters. But these men can- 
not afford to keep surplus carriages be- 
cause of the impost. The right hon. 
Gentleman has spread his net wide in 
order to secure a surplus next year, 
and we can look with almost certainty 
that this expectation will be realized. 
*Mr. BONSOR (Surrey, Wimbledon) : 
Sir, the statement that the Beer duty 
was originally based on the supposition 
that two bushels of malt were equivalent 
to thirty-six gallons of beer, and that 
the ae gravity of the beer was 
altered from 1,057 to 1,055 for dut 
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purposes, in consequence of re ta- 
tions made by the brewers, is absolutely 
correct. But the right hon. Gentleman. 


when he said that the figures of the 

brewers were proved in the long run to 

be ineorrect, was, I think, inaccurate. 

I stand by the figures which were 

brought out in 1880. In 1882 I wasa’ 
member of a deputation of brewers, 

which waited on the right hon. Gentle- 

man the Member for Mid Lothian, when 
he admitted that the figures we had 

placed before him in the preceding year 

were absolutely correct, although he: 
could not at that time give us the relief 
we asked for. I have only risen to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to give us an 

opportunity of meeting him in any 

public place so as to prove that the 

figures we produced in 1880 were cor- 

rect. If the right hon. Gentleman 

wishes to increase the duty on beer, let 

him not do so on the supposition that: 

there was an error in the original: 

figures, but let him base his proposal 

upon a national issue. 

Mr. N. P. SINCLAIR (Falkirk) : I 
may be allowed to say that, in my 
opinion, the Budget presented by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is one 
that, as a whole, will give great 
satisfaction to the nation at large, and 
in nothing more than in the fact: 
that it will prevent those who, in 
the past, have been claiming exemp- 
tions in matters relating to the Death 
duties from being able to retain those 
exemptions in the future. Those per- 
sons will, in future, have to bear their 
fair and reasonable share in the taxation 
of the country. The matter is a small 
one, but I have no doubt it will receive 
due attention. 

*Sim R. FOWLER (London) : It seems- 
to me that the future Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whoever he may be, will be 
puzzled to accommodate his friends in 
the different views they express. In re-- 
ference to what has been said by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford with regard to the increase of the 
Navy, I desire to state that my con- 
stituents heartily approve of the scheme 
of the Government—especially in respect 
to that part of their proposals, and that 
being the case they will cordially 
support the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the. 
course he is pursuing. I do not propose 
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to go into the question opened up by 
my hon. Friend near me, but I would 
say that if an increase of taxation be 
found necessary it is _ right that the 
taxation should, as as possible, be 
drawn from the class best able to bear 
it. So far I agree with the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere), with whom I am not very 
often in agreement; and I ean only offer 
my congratulations to my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on his very successful Budget and on 
the statesmanlike manner in which he 
has met the difficulties by which he has 
been surrounded. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan): Seeing that 
the right hon. Gentleman requires an 
increase of the taxation of the country, 
I would ask why is it that we are asked 


. for a large increase on the expenditure 


of the Army and Navy? Of course the 
right hon Gentleman has not a free 
hand with regard to the provision he is 
called on to make; but for my part I 
cannot agree with the conclusions 
arrived at by hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite with regard to the 
Budget which has just been presented 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wimbledon (Mr. Bonsor) complains of 
the small increase of taxation proposed to 
be put upon beer. I think the hon. 
Gentleman very indiscreet in raising a 
discussion on this question, because he 
ought to be aware that the taxation on 
that commodity is, in proportion to its 
alcoholic strength, much less than that 
which is put upon whisky. Therefore, 
the less said on that subject the more 
discreet will the advocates of the beer 
interest be. So far, I think the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is entitled to credit, and I 
think the only mistake the right hon. 
Gentleman has made is that he has not 
laid a heavier tax on that beverage. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Thanet (Mr. Lowther) complains 
very much that extra taxation is to be 
laced on the class which is best able to 

ear it; but in my opinion those who 
are most able to pay increased taxation 
are those from whom it ought to be 
exacted. The people who are hardly 
able to live on the income they earn 
pes ip to be taxed as lightly as possible, 
and one of the disadvantages of the 
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system of indirect taxation is, thatunder — 
it the poorer classes are called on to 
contribute more than their fair share of 
the taxation of the country. This being 
so, I think that those who are the 
owners of properties should be 
slow to place difficulties in the way of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
only objection I have to the scheme of 
the right hon. Gentleman is that it does. 
not go far enough with regard to the 
main items on which he proposes to lay 
extra taxation; but, me the circum- 
stances, so far as the taxation is con- 
cerned, I think there is very little cause 
to complain. 

*Mr. DIXON HARTLAND (Ux- 
bridge): I believe the proposals of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will receive the approval 
of the commercial classes; but I am 
very sorry that he has not introduced 
the question of light gold into his 
Budget. As it is, he has given us 
either too much or too little. He stated 
—and it was also repeated by the right 
hon. Gentleman the ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—that it was quite right that 
the taxpayer should not be called upon 
to bear the loss of light gold. I do 
not see any reason why the general 
taxpayer should not bear that loss. 
The general taxpayers use the light 
gold, and the whole of them should 
contribute to the loss. I do not think 
it is fair that those who happen to have 
the light gold last should pay for the 
whole of the loss in weight. Whenever 
the question is brought forward, I think 
it should be regarded as affecting the 
whole of the taxpayers. Now, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer held out 
a sort of threat that the tax to provide 
for the loss is to be paid partly at the 
expense of the paper issues at pre- 
sent used in this country; and I think 
we cannot regard that in any other 
way than that it is an attempt to do 
away with the private issues of various 
banks. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man is now transgressing beyond the 
limits of debate. 

Mr. DIXON HARTLAND: I was. 
only following the remarks of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with view 
of asking him certain questions. Of 
course, after what he has said, the banking” 
community will feel a great interest. 
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in the subject he has brought forward, 
with reference to light gold, and I want 
‘to know whether he can give us any 
more information as to the plans he 
proposes. He has already said so 
much that there will be a great feel- 
ing of uneasiness and discomfort in 
banking circles, and I do think the 
question of where the loss for light gold 
will fall, to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man ailuded, will have to be discussed 
in the country before it comes up 


n. 

“EMn. GOSCHEN : I will reply in a 
very few words to one or two of my 
hon. Friends. In answer to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Wimbledon 
I can assure him that nothing is further 
from my intention than to throw any 
doubt upon the bona fides of the representa- 
tions made by the brewers to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian in 1881. I have stated to 
the House the history of the subject. 
The brewers maintained that an extra 
revenue of £800,000 would be obtained 
from his scheme, while the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian estimated it at £300,000. 
At all events I will give my hon. 
Friend, and any of those associated 
-with him, a full opportunity of sketch- 
ing their views to me, and of correcting 
any false impressions that may have 
been derived from the history I have 
heard and repeated. But the point, of 
course, to which he and his Friends 
will have to direct attention is whether 
the 1055 or the 1057 limit is the 
correct limit to take. I cannot com- 
plain in the slightest degree of the 
observations of my hon. Friend, who is 
perfectly entitled to call the attention of 
the Committee to the point; but I trust 
that, whatever course the controversy 
may take, he and his friends will 
be assured that I intended to put no 
‘slight whatever upon the representations 
of the great interest with which he is 
-associated to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian, in 
1881. 

Mr. BONSOR: The whole question 
was, what was the equivalent of the 
quartern of malt in 1881? And the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian in 1881 actually admitted 
that the figures of the brewers were 
absolutely correct. 


Ur. Dizon Hartland 


Ways and 
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*Mr. se oie re Na well; I will 
give my hon. Friends every pee | 
to represent their case, but, at 
events, my hon. Friend will feel that I 
can fairly make the brewing interest 
pay £300,000. Nor do I understand 
that my hon. Friend so much objects to 
the taxation of that splendid industry, of 
which he is an ornament, as to the ex- 
pressions I have used in submitting my 
proposal. Well, then, by way of com- 
promise, I would wish to withdraw 
every single argument I have used, 
provided I can get his assent to the 

ayment of the £300,000. My hon. 
Prvond the Member for Uxbridge spoke 
of the question of light gold, and wished 
me to say something more upon the 
matter. But, in saying anything further 
I feel that I am treading upon very 
delicate ground, because our proposals , 
are not yet fully matured. But as he 
has asked me to say something, I am 
bound to remind him that many years 
ago proposals were made to the private 
bankers by the Member for Mid 
Lothian which gave the monopoly 
they enjoyed an additional life of 

15 years. The matter fell through, 
however, and the right hon. Gentler-an 
was defeated. I must say that I do not 
think that the private bankers can claim 
that the monopoly which they hold 
should be a permanent monopoly. At 
the same time, I do not wish the words 
that I used to be pushed too far, because 
I adjusted them carefully to cover other 
matters in my mind. There are a great 
many questions floating in the air, — 
them those relating to silver, on whi 
there are recommendations by the Royal 
Commission—questions on which there 
may be a difference of opinion, and 
questions which have been under m 
consideration, but in regard to which 
should hope to be excused from making 
any premature statement. I was sorry 
to hear the observations of my right 
hon. Friend, who stated that per- 
haps in my position I had not been 
able sufficiently to understand that the 
Conservative Party were opposed to the 
Death duties altogether. I had under- 
stood that the Conservatives were only 
opposed to the Death duties on realty 
being put on the same footing as the 
Death duties on personalty, as long as 
no allowance was made for the addi- 
tional burdens which are borne by the 
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any inerease of the Death Duties, a 
great deal is to be said on the side of 
those who argue that the land is 


under certain disadvantages as regards. 


the income tax, and that it is unfair 
to treat it equally with personalty as 
regards the Death Duties, without giving 
it some relief in respect of income 
tax. I consider, however, that I have 
dealt by no means unfairly, either with 
lands or houses, in the proposals I have 
made. It is very dithoult to adjust 
taxation equally on the various interests, 
but I have done my best. 

Mr. CRAIG (Newcastle): I should 
like to call the attention of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to the fact that, 
in his proposals about the Death Duties, 
he has entirely forgotten those who live. 
He has fallen very much into the same 
error he fell into last year in connection 
with his proposals as to the duties on 
bottled wines—he has taxed the poor as 
much asthe rich. I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to consider this between 
now and the time when he frames his 
Bill, and brings it into the House. Let 
me give an illustration. Take the case 
of ten children, inheriting £10,000— 
£1,000 each, and then take the case of 
two children, inheriting £5,000 each. 
How would the right hon. Gentleman 
work that out so as to make the burden 
approximate to the capacity to bear it ? 


Question put, and agreed to. 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: I do not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman oppo 
site (Mr. Childers) would object to the 
other Resolutions being moved now. It 
would be a convenience to pass them as 
I would then put them into the Bill. 
If we do not pass the Resolutions it 
will be impossible for me to introduce 
the Bill between now and the Easter 
Holidays, and clearly it would be an 
advantage to hon. Members to have the 
Measure in a complete form in their 
hands by the holidays. 

*Mr. CHILDERS: I should be glad 
to do anything I can to expedite busi- 
ness, but there is a definite rule in these 
matters which has been observed for a 
long time. When it is a question of 
dealing with an existing duty, such as 
the renewal of the tea duty, or the 
income tax, or the increase of a Customs 
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land. That is a contention I have 
always supported, and I think that in’ 
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or Excise duty, no doubt it is wise to 
vag the Resolution on the first night, 
ut it is not so in regard to other new 
duties. When a new duty in connec- 
tion with stamps, for instance, is pro- 
sed, it is not customary to pass the 
lution relating to that duty the first 
night. It is taken afterwards. The 
right hon. Gentleman knows that the 
Resolutions can be reported to-morrow, 
and the Bill brought in, and that he 
can bring in the other Resolutions after- 
Mt and incorporate them in the 


..*Mr. GOSCHEN : I cannot, of course, 
force the matter, but I thought it would 
have been convenient to pass the Reso- 
lutions dealing with the Death Duties 
and the other matters to-night. 

*Mr. CHILDERS: It is our duty in 
these matters to have some regard to 
precedent, and as the plan I pres will 
not really lead to delay, I think we 
should not depart from the usual 
custom. 


INCOME TAX. 


(2.) Resolved, That towards raising the Sup- 
ply granted Her Majesty, there shall be charged, 
collected, and paid for the year which com- 
menced on the sixth day of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-nine, in respect of 
all Property, Profits, and Gains mentioned or 
described as chargeable in the Act of the six- 
teenth and _ seventeenth years of Her 
Majesty’s reign, chapter thirty-four, the follow- 
ing Duties of Income Tax (that is to say) :— 

For every twenty shillings of the annual 
value or amount of property, profits, and 
gains chargeable under Schedules (A), 
(C), (D), or (E) of the said Act, the duty 
of six pence ; 

And for every twenty shillings of the an- 
nual value of the occupation of lands, 
tenements, hereditaments, and heritages 
chargeable under Schedule (B) of the 
said Act — 

In England the duty of three pence ; 


In Scotland and Ireland respectively, 
the duty of two pence farthing ; 

Subject to the provisions contained in section 
one hundred and sixty-three of the Act of the 
fifth and sixth years of Her Majesty's reign, 
chapter thirty-five, for the exemption of persons 
whose income is less than one hundred and fifty 
pounds, and in section eight of ‘‘ The Customs 
and Inland Revenue Act, 1876," for the relief 
of persons whose income is less than four hun- 
dred pounds. ' 


BEER DUTY. 
(3.) Resolved, That the Duty of Excise im- 
by Séction eleven of ‘‘ The Inland Revenue 
Act, 1880,”" and the duty of Customs imposed 
by section three of “The Customs and Inland 
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Revenue Act, 1881,” in respect of Beer by rela- 
tion to Worts of a specific gravity of one 
pene pi ay ae ag es gegen 

» collec’ evied, and paid in respee' 
of Beer by relation to Worts of a specific gravity 
of one thousand and fifty-five degrees, and that 
the said Acts shall be read and construed as if 
the gravity of one thousand and fifty-five 
degrees were therein substituted for the gravity 
of one thousand and fifty-seven degrees 
wherever such last-mentioned gravity is therein 
referred to. 

And that the charge of Duty in respect of 
Beer shall extend to Berlin White Beer and 
other preparations, whether fermented or not 
fermented, of a character similar to Rum, 
Spruce or Black Beer. 


Amendment of Law of Customs and Inland 


REVENUE. 


(4.) Resolved, that it is expedient to amend 
the Law relating to the Customs and Inland 
Revenue.” 


Resolutions to be reported to-morrow. 


Committee to sit again upon Monday 
29th April. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
Suprpty—Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass II. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘That a sum, not exceeding £38,244, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1890, for the salaries 
and expenses of the offices of the House of 

rds.” 


Mx. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I would ask the Representatives of the 
Government whether at 2C minutes to 
12 o’clock they seriously think of going 
on with Supply? They have only 20 
minutes before them, and as thisis a 
controversial vote, I do not think they 
will gain anything by going on with 
Supply. As the Secretary to the 
Treasury will see, there are four or five 
Amendments on different points on the 
Paper, so that if we were to discuss the 
vote the discussion could lead to nothing. 
I do not wish to Move to report Progress, 
as I am not speaking with a view to 
obstruction or anything of that kind. 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, - Leeds,,N.): I 
thought it our duty under the circum- 
stances to attempt to obtain Supply, but 
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if the hon. Gentleman thinks it would 
be useless to proceed with the Votes, we 
will not insist on the matter. I move 
to report Progress. 

Question ‘‘ That the Chairman report 
Progress and ask leave to sit again,” 
[ Ur. Jackson, put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress, to sit 
again to-morrow. 


OFFICIAL SECRETS BILL. (No. 47). 
Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee). 


On Clause 3. 

Mr. KENNY (Tyrone Mid): I 
notice that to these clauses the hon. 
Member for Kirkeably (Sir G. Camp- 
bell) and another hon. Member have 
Amendments, and as these hon. Gentle- 
men are not in their places it would be 
as well to postpone the Bill. 

*Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): The 
Amendments referred to are Amend- 
ments I would not accept if they were 
moved. Hon. Members will have an 
opportunity of bringing them on on the 
Report stage of the Bill. 


Bill reported without amendment; to 
be read third time to-morrow. 


OCCUPIERS DISQUALIFICATION 
REMOVAL BILL. (No. 62). 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): The hon. 
Member who moved the Second Reading 
of this Bill should, I think, have given 
us some explanation of its object. He 
has moved his Motion a great many 
times, but, so far as I know, he has never 
given any explanation of the measure, 
which may be of a very objectionable 
character. I think that all these Bills 
dealing with the Registration and the 
Franchise should be in the hands of the: 
Government of the day. The law as to 
registration is in a most anomalous 
state ; but if we were to have every pri- 
vate Member of this House coming 
forward with Bills in favour of their pet. 
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theories, we should be occupied for the 
whole Session with these questions. The 
Government of the day should take the 
matter up, and introduce the necessary 
reforms. This Bill may or may not be 
of a desirable nature, but it seems to me 
to be one liable to very great abuse. 
‘There is little doubt that at no distant 


date the County Councils will have con- | Fri 


trol of the police. Under the present 
law they have not that control, and the 

lice are, therefore, independent of the 

cal Authority. When they take over 
that control, however, if the police have 
votes the County Council would be able 
to command those votes, and thus give 
the majority on the Council an unfair 
advantage over minorities. It would be 
well to decide that the Bill shall be read 
a second time this day six months; but, 
seeing that it has not been explained, 
and that no reason has been given for 
acceptance, I beg to move that the de- 
bate be now adjourned. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Biggar.) 


*Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL: I 
hope the hon. Gentleman will not persist 
in his Motion. As he has moved the 
adjournment of the debate, it is im- 
ae to explain the object of the 

ill. Itisa very simple measure, and 
if the hon. Member will withdraw his 
Motion I will explain it. 

Mr. OOURTNEY (Cornwall. Bod- 
min): I hope the hon. Member for 
Cavan will withdraw his Motion. He 
asked for an explanation of the Bill last 


year, which he received, and now he 


allows the measure to be read.a second 
time—although it is true he opposed it 
on every other occasion. 

Mr. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): I do 
not think that in the 10 minutes allowed 
to us it is possible to consider this im- 
po question of the franchise law. 

he Bill would place certain persons in 
the service of the Orown in a better 


— for voting purposes than every- 


y else. [‘‘No, no!’’] Yes, that is 


‘so, and, under the circumstances, I ask 


whether the Bill is not one for the 
Attorney General himself to bring in. 
When the Liberal Government Seals 
with the subject of the election law the 
Attorney General the Member for 
Bury (Sir Henry James) himself took 
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charge of the Bill. It was not left for 
four private Members to deal with it. , 

Mx. BLANE (Armagh, S.): The Bill 
seems to me one for the enfranchisement 
of 14,000 voters, and, consequently, one 
of great importance. have no 
hesitation, under the circumstances, in 
supporting the Motion of my hon. 


end. 
Mr. NOLAN (Louth, N.): I beg to 
support the Motion of my hon. Friend, 
if only as a protest against the attempt 
to rush such a measure through at this 
late hour. 

Mr. J. O’;CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) : 
I certainly think the House is entitled to 
more time to consider the measure than 
can be afforded to-night. I believe it 
to be a most objectionable measure. 

“Order, order!” } I do not wish to 

iseuss the merits of the Bill, but I 
should like to have time to consider it. 
It is becoming too much the practice 
with hon. Members on the opposite side 
of the House to spring these Bills, like 
mines, upon the House, and I must pro- 
test against such a slipshod method of 
legislation. The hon. Member for Cavan 
has done excellent service in objecting 
to the passage of the measure. 

Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.) 
rose in his place, and claimed to move, 
“That the Question be now put;” but 
Mr. Speaker withheld his assent, and 
declined then to put that Question. 
Debate resumed. 

It being midnight, the Motion for the 
Adjournment of the Debate lapsed 
without Question put; and the Debate 
on the Second Reading stood ad- 
journed. 

Debate to be resumed upon Thursday, 
2nd May. 


HERRING FISHERY (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
[BILL No. 16,] 
Considered in Committee. - 
(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 1, 2, and 3 agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
15, after the word ‘‘direct,” to leave 
out the word ‘‘ hooped,” and insert the 
words ‘“‘and shall be made.”’—(/r. 
Attorney General.) 

Question, ‘‘That the word ‘hooped’ 
stand part of the Olause,” put, and 
negatived. 
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Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
‘and shall be made’ be there inserted.” 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College 
Division): I would point out that this 
is a matter on which those whose in- 
terests will be affected by the measure 
have hardly had sufficient time to con- 
sider the Lord Advocate’s proposals. 

Mz. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): 
This Bill has been before the House for 
the past few months and the Amend- 
ments for some weeks. It is a very 
important Bill, and largely affects the 
constituency I represent; but I think 
that on its general principles all parties 
are agreed. I hope it will be allowed 
to pass through Committee, and if 
necessary it can be further digested on 
Report. 

Objection being taken to further pro- 
ceeding, the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his report to the House. 


Committee report Progress ; 
again upon Monday, 6th May. 


to sit 


REMOVAL OF WRECKS AOT (1877) 
AMENDMENT BILL. (BILL No. 3.) 


As amended, considered; read the 
third time, and passed. 


PRISONERS (IRELAND) BILL. 
[BILL No. 2.] 


Order read for resuming Proceeding 
on Amendment to Question [13th 
March], ‘‘That the Bill be now read a 
second time.”’ 


And which Amendment was— 

After the word “‘That” in the Main Ques- 
tion, to add the words ‘‘in the opinion of this 
House, it is inexpedient to proceed with the 
consideration of a measure which ‘proposes to 
modify the prison treatment of a certain class 
of prisoners in Ireland, and leaves to the 
ordinary law other prisoners whose offences 
are not of the character usually associated with 
crime.”— (Mr. T. W. Russell.) 


Question again proposed, 
those words be there added.” 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to ask 
leave to withdraw the Amendment. 

Motion made and Question put, 
-“ That the Amendment be withdrawn,” 
agreed to. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the Solicitor 
General for Ireland state the effect of 
the measure as to prisoners in Ireland? 


‘¢ That 
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Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Manppen): I will 
answer that question to-morrow. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Order be discharged, and the 
Bill withdrawn” ; agreed to. 


MOTIONS. 
—— as 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (SCOT- 
LAND) ACI, 1882, (BLAIR’S CHARITY). 


Mr. HUGH ELLIOT (Ayrshire): I 
beg to move— 

‘“‘That an humble Address be presented to- 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to withhold 
her consent from the scheme for the manage- 
ment of the endowments of Blair’s Charity, in 
the parish of Galston, Mair’s Free School, in 
the parish of Loudoun, and Brown of Water- 
haugh’s Charitable Foundation, in the parishes. 
of Galston and Loudoun, approved by the 
Scotch Education Department (by Act), and 
now lying upon the Table of the House, in so 
far as regards the provisions relating to Mair’s 
Free School, inthe parish of Loudoun.”’ 

The scheme to which this Motion frelates. 
concerns three endowments, with regard 
to two of which I have no objection to 
make, and have nothing to say. My 
objection relates to the third scheme 
only—namely, that which is applicable 
to Mair’s Free School, in the parish of 
Loudoun. That endowment was in- 
tended for the benefit of the people in 
the vicinity of the village of Darvel, 
and was distinctly left for the purposes 
of free education. There can be no 
doubt whatever in regard to the inten- 
tion of the founder in that respect, as 
he clearly and explicitly declared that 
the endowment was left in favour of 
establishing a charitable free school at 
Darvel, though he ought also to have 
declared that it was for the purpose of 
educating children free of all expense. 


Up to the present time the en- 
dowment has been carried out in 
many respects in accordance with 


the wishes of the founder, and the net 
income is £150. The recipients of it 
are children of the working classes resid- 
ing in the village of Darvel, to whom it 
has given free education. Why should 
the Education Commissioners step in 
and interfere with this. happy state of 
things? They find the endowment 
carried out according to the wish of the 
founder, and yet they come forward and 

ass the scheme which now lies on the 
able of this House, and under which 
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they divert the money intended for free 
education to the purposes of secondary 
education. Out of 41s householders at 
Darvel 412 petition against this scheme, 
and it is in their name that I now object 
to it. The endowment, underits former 
condition, worked well, and I think in a 

uestion of this sort the feeling of the 

istrict ought to be considered. I ob- 
ject to it, because I think it is an attempt 
to change the class of beneficiaries and 
alter the intentions of the founder. 
When the Educational Endowments Act 
was passed it was distinctly stated 
that the class of beneficiaries 
intended by the founders should 
not be changed. I believe these 
promises had an enormous effect in 
passing the Bill, which was carried 
after most inadequate discussion. I do 
not believe it would ever have passed 
at all had not these promises been made 
to the House. I object to this scheme 
also because it introduces competition 
among children of tender years in 
elementary schools. Ohildren under 10 
years of age may compete for bursaries. 
I think it is the very worst way to 
confer benefits on these poor children, 
by causing them to compete for £5 to 
£10 bursaries. I have had considerable 
experience of elementary schools, having 
been Chairman for a length of time of 
the School Board in a rural parish, and 
I have no hesitation in saying that these 
£5 and £10 bursaries are simply money 
thrown away. I am perfectly certain 
that it would be infinitely better if the 
money were applied to the giving of 
free education to poor children in 
elementary schools. That was the in- 
tention of the founder, and I believe 
the very best thing that could be done. 
I should like to protest, as far as I am 
able, against the Education Act of 1882. 
I object most strongly to the many 
schemes which have floated from that 
Act, and I object to the procedure under 
it. I think that procedure is partial 
and ignorant. I think it deceives the 
people, who think that this House is a 
sort of Court of Appeal from the Educa- 
tion Department and from the Endow- 
ments Commissioners. It is no Court of 
Appeal; it is the Education Depart- 
ment over again stating their own case 
in this House; and I believe I am 
representing the feeling of a number of 
people when I say that it is a perfect 
farce for these Bills to be brought 
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before the House. I protest against 
these schemes in general, and this one: 
in particular. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, prying Her Majesty to withhold 
Her consent from the Scheme for the Manage- 
ment of the Endowments of Blair’s Charity, in 
the parish of Galston; Mair’s Free School, in 
the parish of Loudoun, and Brown of Water- 
haugh’s Charitable Foundation, in the parishes. 
of Galston and Loudoun, approved by the Scotch 
Education Department (by Act), and now lying 
upon the Table of the House, in so far as 

€ provisions relating to Mair’s Free School, in 
the parish of Loudoun.” —(Mr. Hugh Elliot.) 

*Mr. JAMES CAMPBELL (Glasgow 
and Aberdeen Universities): I hope, 
without en:roaching too much upon t. 
time of the House, that I shall be able 
to show that,this Scheme is not open to 
the objections which my hon. Friend has 
brought against it. The peuple of Dar- 
vel, whose memorial he has referred to, 
cannot, I think, have known what the 
provisions of the scheme were, or they 
would not have memorialized as they 
havedone. I must say that the trustees 
of the fund have never shown uncom- 
promising hostility to the scheme. On 
the contrary, they have shown that while 
they preferred to have their Trust left as 
it was, yet they were ready to meet the 
Commissioners in a reasonable way, and 
suggest amendments of the scheme. 
Their suggestions were considered, and, 
to a certain extent, were adopted. And 
the memorial to which my hon. Friend 
has referred was drawn up at a time when 
the scheme had not been published in 
its final form—the memorial being 
dated Christmas, 1887, and the scheme 
not being submitted until the following 
year. The bequest of Mr. Mair was 
for free education, but only to a limited 
extent. His intention was that from 80 
to 100 children only should receive free 
primary education. The school has been 
attended by about 120, and it was stated 
in evidence to the Commissioners that 
this provision of free education in 
Darvel was rather in excess. of the re- 
quirements of the place. In proof of 
that, I may state that for some years 
past there has been no selection of 
applicants. According to Mr. Mair’s 
instructions, certain classes of the poor 
were to have a preference, but for some 
time past all who have applied have 
been admitted. It must also be 
remembered that although Mr. Mair 
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ve particular instructions as to the 
find of education to be given—and his 
views on education were not particularly 
advanced—he also said that if there 
was any surplus it should be 
> pat to the education of promising 
children, evidently pointing to some- 
thing better than that indicated in his 
instructions to the trustees with regard 
to the free school. The Commissioners 
have proposed in this scheme to throw 
together the endowments of two parishes 
—Galston and Loudoun—which are very 
much of the same nature. They propose 
under this scheme to give as much in 
free scholarships as they believe isneeded 
by the parishes, and certainly quite as 
much as was contemplated by the 
founders of thése endowments. In 
— to the parish of Loudoun, it has 
only one-third of the whole endowments, 
and in order that it may not suffer— 
for Galston has necessarily the larger 
representation upon the governing body 
—it is stipulated in this scheme that a 
proportion of at least one-third of these 
free scholarships shall be reserved for 
Loudoun and two-thirds of that third at 
least shall be reserved for the parish of 
Darvel. In this way the village of 
Darvel will get as much in free scholar- 
ships as Mr. Mair originally intended, 
and its chance of several bursaries in 
addition. It-is rather wide of the mark 
to speak of changing the character of 
the endowments. In the scheme it is 
expressly stipulated that these bursaries 
shall only be given to promising chil- 
dren of the character indicated by the 
founder—children whose parents require 
assistance to give them education. But 
there are other benefits under this 
scheme. There is £100 to be given to 
the School Board of Loudoun for the 
express purpose of improving the edu- 
cation in the public school of this same 
village of Darvel, and, at the same time, 
there is the share of £100 for the clothing 
and maintenance of the free scholars. 
In other words, the poor children of 
Darvel will receive as much free edu- 
cation as the benevolent Mr. Mair 
intended, and, in addition, provision 
is made for the higher education of pro- 
mising children. The whole question 
is this—whether these endowments are 
to be used for the purpose of saving 
the school rates of the parish, or whether 
they are to be used for the better 
education of promising and poor chil- 
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dren. The question is whether this is 
the property of the ratepayers, or the 
ent of poor children, and, if the 
atter, I hope the House will have no 
difficulty in rejecting the motion of my 
hon. Friend. 

Mr. HUGH ELLIOT: All these 
schemes are very often criticized in the 
same way and on the same lines, and, 
therefore, I ask the leave of the House 
to withdraw my Motion. 


Motion by leave, withdrawn. 


LEASEHOLDERS (IRELAND) (NO. 2) BILL, 


On motion of Mr. M‘Cartan, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Leaseholds in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. M‘Cartan, Mr, 
Sexton, Mr. Clancy, Mr, Carew, and Mr. 
Pinkerton. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 198.] 





PAUPERISM (ENGLAND AND WALES), 


Copy ordered— 

Of Return of monthly comparative State- 
ments of the number of Paupers of all classes 
(except Lunatics in Asylums and V: ts) in 
receipt of relief in England and Wales on the 
last day of every week in each month of the 
several years from 1857 to 1889, both in- 
clusive. 

“Statement of the number of Pau 
(Lunatics and Vagrants included), distinguish- 
ing the number of adult able-bodied Paupers 
relieved on the Ist day of January, 1889.” 

‘‘ And, similar Statement for the Ist day of 
July 1889 respectively,’ (Mr Long.) 


Return presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 115.] 


LUNACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL 
{LORDS}. 


Read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Monday 29th April, 
and to be printed. [Bill 199.] 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 179.] 


FIN ANCIAL STATEMENT (1889-90). 
Copy ordered— 


Of Statement of Reserve and expenditure, as 
laid before the Ho use by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer when opening the Budget.” [Mr. 
Jackson.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 


upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 116.] 

House adjourned at half after 

Twelve o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 16th April, 1889. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(No. 1) BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 3) BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 4) BILL, 
Read a second time, and committed. 


MOTIONS. 


—_9———— 


COMMONS REGULATION PROVISIONAL ORDER 
[ AMBERSWOOD ]. 


On Motion of Mr. Stuart Wortley, Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order for the regulation 
of certain lands forming of Amberswood 
Common, situate in the Township of Ince-in- 
Makerfield, in the Parish of Wigan, in the 
County of ‘Lancaster, in pursuance of a report 
from the Land Commissioners for land, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. tuart 
Wortley and Mr. Secretary Matthews. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 200.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(xo. 6). 

On Motion of Mr. Long, Bill to confirm 

certain Provisional Orders 0 ‘the Local Govern- 

ment Board to the Boroughs of Calne 


and Chippenham, ordered to be brought in b: 
Mr. Long and Mr. Ritchie, - . 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 201.] 
VOL. COOXXXY. [rumen sznriEs. | 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL-ORDERS 
(xo. 7). 

On Motion of Mr. Long, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Boroughs of 
Aberavon and Kingston-upon-Hull, the Local 
Government Districts of Bing ey and Cuckfield, 
and the Faversham Joint Ti ital District, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Long and 
Mr. Ritchie. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 202.) 





PRISON RULES INQUIRY. 


Copy ordered, 


“« Of a Letter to Lord Aberdare relating to 
the i ing into’a certain portion of the Prison 
Rules.” al Arthur Balfour.] 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed.—[ 0. 117.) 


COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTIONS '(1889) 
COST. 


Ordered, That there be laid before the 
House— 

“ Return showing, with respect to each ad- 
ministrative County in England and Wales,— 

(1.) The total number of electoral Divisions ; 

(2.) The names of the Electoral Divisions in 
which the Elections of County Councillors 
were contested, and with to each of 
those Divisions, the number of County Elec- 
fomren Gn Dae r and the total number of 
Votes polled e Elections to supply vaca n- 
cies caused by the election of Councillors 
Aldermen to be separately shown ; 

(3.) The total number of County Electors on 
the Register for the County ; 

@ The total cost of the elections chargeable 
on the County Rate.-—(Mr. 7. Ellis.) 


BOUNTIES. 
Ordered, That there be laid before 
the House— 


“Address for Return showing the various 
merge iving Bounties, oe various items 
Bounties are = in each country, 

by the a amounts.” —(Mr, Blundell Maple.) 


x 
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Mitigation 


QUESTIONS. 
—l-———— 
ZULULAND—MR. FANNIN. 

Mr. WALTER M‘LAREN (Cheshire, 
Crewe) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether Mr. 
Fannin, one of the three members of the 
Special Court of Inquiry in Zululand, 
has had any legal training whatever ; 
and whether he was employed as a 
Government surveyor in laying off the 
area of Zibebu’s location in 1883 ? 

Tate UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Baron 
H. de Worms, Liverpool, Toxteth) : 
Mr. Fannin does not appear to have 
been a professional lawyer, but he has 
had six years’ experience as a magis- 
trate and administrator of native law. 
He was employed in 1883 as stated in 
the hon. Member’s question. 


ZIBEBU. 

Mr. WALTER M‘LAREN asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the officials at Etshowe have 
refused to arrest Zibebu, who is now 
recovered from his accident; and 
whether the Government are aware that, 
while Ndabuko and Dinuzulu have 
throughout been kept in close imprison- 
ment, Zibebu has been, and still is, left 
perfectly free to ride about the country, 
and consort with the officials at Etshowe 
as a favoured person, although charged 
with the murder of the Chief 
Msutshwana, in a raid which the Zulu 
Chiefs now on trial point to as the cause 
of their taking up arms against Zibebu ? 

Baron H. pz WORMS: TheGovernor, 
on the 4th of February, reported that 
Zibebu was kept in arrest at Etshowe. 
The Secretary of State has no informa- 
tion confirmatory of the suggestions 
contained in the hon. Member’s ques- 
tion. 


IRELAND—EVICTIONS IN DONEGAL— 
THE BATTERING RAM. 

Mr. HENRY J. WILSON (York, W. 
R. Holmfirth) asked the Chief “Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
if he will state the cost of the battering 
ram recently obtained from Alexander 
Brown, of Derry, by the Donegal Con- 
stabulary; of the shields made at Pat- 
terson’s in Derry; and of the pickaxes 
and other eviction apparatus obtained 
at Crockett’s in that city ? 
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Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, University 
of Dublin): There would appear to be 
some inaceuracies in the question in re- 
gard to the firms from whom the articles 
were obtained. But I am informed that 
the total cost of the articles required 
was £48 18s. 23d. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) : I wish 
to know if any reply has been sent to 
the telegram sent yesterday to the Irish 
Office by certain Members of Parliament 
who had been visiting the scene of the 
evictions at Falcarragh ; and, who asked 
to be permitted to inspect the battering 
ram, in order to see that full value 
was given for the money expended upon 
it ? 

Mr. MADDEN: That does not arise 
out of the question upon the peper; but 
I have no information upon the subject. 


Subsequently, 

Mr. SEXTON: As I see the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary in 
his place I wish to put a question to 
him which the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land was unable to answer. I wish to 
know whether any reply has been sent 
to the telegrams of certain Members of 
Parliament requesting permission to in- 
spect the battering ram at Falcarragh? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror [RE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I did receive a telegram, but I did 
not think that it required any answer. 
It was not in the terms suggested by 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

Sm W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): Will the right hon. 
Gentleman give instructions to enable 
Members of Parliament to see this 
engine ? 

rR. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman be kind enough to allow us 
to look at this battering ram during the 
holidays ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not think 
there is any objection to allow hon. 
Members to seeit, but I should not like 
to answer the question off-hand. 


MITIGATION OF SENTENCE. 

Mr. HENRY PEASE (York, N. R., 
Cleveland) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, if he had 
received a numerously signed petition, 
asking for a mitigation of the sentence 
passed upon James Wotton, of Skelton, 
in Oleveland, aged about 16 years, for 
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an assault upon a girl aged 13; and 
whether he is prepared to mitigate his 
term of imprisonment ? 

Taz SEORETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; I have received such a petition. 
I have examined the depositions in this 
case, and am unable to discover any 

unds which would justify me in 
advising interference with the sentence, 
which is not, in my opinion, too severe. 


RAILWAY RATES. 

Mr. ‘TOMLINSON (Preston) asked 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he was prepared to give a list 
of railway companies to which an ex- 
tension of time has been given to put in 
their schedules of maximum rates, with 
the period in each case for which such 
extension has been allowed ? 

*Tuz PRESIDENT or raz BOARD oF 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Bxacn, Bristol, 
W.): Yes, Sir; I will lay it on the 
Table. 


THE WELSH SUNDAY CLOSING 
COMMISSION. 


Mr. BOWEN ROWLANDS (Cardi- 
gy asked the Secretary of State 
or the Home Department whether he 
would give an assurance that at least 
one member of the Royal Commission 
to inquire into the Welsh Sunday 
Closing Act, as well as the secretary to 
such Commission, should be persons 
conversant with the Welsh language ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am not pre- 
pared to give any such definite assu- 
rance. Acquaintance with the Welsh 
language is no doubt desirable, but 
does not appear to me an essential 
accomplishment for the members of the 
Commission. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON: If not neces- 
sary, is it not desirable ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS : Probably it may 
be desirable, and I have no doubt that 
it will be done. 


WRITERS IN THE LIVERPOOL 
CUSTOMS, 


Mr. JOHN KELLY (Camberwell, 
N.) asked the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether a petition had recently been 
received by the Treasury for the writers 
in the Liverpool Customs asking for the 
application in their case of the special 
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rate of 1s. per hour instead of 10d., the 
present rate; whether this concession 
was recommended by the Liverpool 
Custom House Authorities ; whether the 
petition had been refused; whether, 
since it was presented, steps had been 
taken to viene the writers from the 
more important seats at Liverpool, and 
in one case a writer of 16 years’ service 
had been superseded by a clerk with 10 
years’ less service; and whether the 
Treasury would re-consider the claims 
advanced in the cases of all the appli- 
cants of long and approved service ? 

*Toz SECRETA Y To THE TREA- 
SURY (Mr. J. L. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
The matter is under consideration, but 
I prefer not to enter into details. 


MERTHYR TYDVIL COUNTY COURT. 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthy 
Tydvil) asked the First Commissioner 
of Works if he was aware of the great 
pecuniary loss suffered by suitors, and 
the inconvenience caused to Judge, 
Registrar, and legal profession, in con- 
sequence of the deficient public accom- 
modation for the transaction of County 
Court business at Merthyr Tydvil ; 
whether he had received a copy of 
resolutions, passed unanimously at a 
= meeting held at Merthyr on 20th 

arch last, presided over by the High 
Constable, and at which the Registrar 
was present, condemning the inadequacy 
of the County Court accommodation in 
that town; whether he had received a 
memorial bearing on the same matter 
from the Merthyr Chamber of Trade ; 
whether his attention had been called 
to the strong opinion expressed by 
Judge Williams on the subject while 
sitting in the place now used for the 
transaction of County Court business. 
(as reported in the Merthyr Express 
newspaper) ; and, whether he could give 
an assurance that a suitable hall and 
offices would be provided for the Judge 
and Registrar to fulfil their respective 
duties, as has been provided in other 
towns of less importance ? 

Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piunxet, University of 
Dublin): As to the four first paragraphs 
of the hon. Member’s question, I am 
aware that complaints have been made 
of the deficient accommodation for the 
public in Merthyr Tydvil. I have re- 
ceived various communications on the 





subject, and the matter is now under 
X 2 
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the consideration of the Government. I 
may, however, point out that for many 
years it has not been’ the policy of the 
Government to supply special buildings 
for County Courts, but that advantage 
is taken of such public buildings as 
exist ina town. This we are entitled 
to do under the County Court Acts of 
1851 and 1888. 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS : Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that in Merthyr 
Tydvil there is no public building suit- 
able for the pu 

Mr. PLUN : I have said that 
the matter is under consideration. If 
there is no public building in the town 
to a certain extent, it would be our duty 
to provide accommodation. 


THE LOSS OF THE SULTAN. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green: 
8.W.) asked the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty whether he would lay upon the 
Table the notes of the evidence given at 
the recent court martial on Captain 
Rice, in connection with the loss of the 
fultan; and whether the Lords of 
the Admiralty had telegraphed to the 
Duke of Edinburgh, requesting him to 
return from Malta to England overland, 
in order that a Court of Inquiry respect- 
ing the salvage operations after the 
Sultan was stranded might be opened 
as soon as possible ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tae AD- 
MIRALTY (Lord G. Hamiton, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): I do not propose to de- 
part from the usual procedure by laying 
the minutes of the recent Sultan court 
martial on the Table of the House. The 
statement referred to in the latter part 
of the question is quite unfounded. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: May I ask 
the noble Lord whether, if I move for 
the evidence given at the court martial, 
he will oppose the Motion ? 

Lorp ¢ HAMILTON : Certainly. 


THE CONVIOT ELIZABETH NUTT. 


Ma. PICK ERSGILL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
‘whether his attention has been drawn 
to the sentence of five years’ penal ser- 
vitude passed upon Elizabeth Nutt as 
an accomplice after the fact in the crime 
of John Withey; and whether, having 
regard to the woman’s age and other 
circumstances, especially that she ap- 

tly acted from no corrupt or 
interested motive in trying to screen 


Ur. Plunket 
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the criminal, he will take the case into 
his favourable consideration with a view 
to a material reduction of the sentence ? 

Mrz. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir. My 
attention has been called to this case. 
The woman Nutt did her best to screen 
a cruel murder and prevent detection, 
and it is much too soon to take her sen- 
tence into consideration. 


IRELAND — RESIDENT MAGISTRATES. 


Mr. CHANNING  (Northampton- 
shire, E.) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
a new rule had been made that Resident 
Magistrates were only to remain for 
five years at one station; whether this 
rule would be applied universally; and, 
if not, on what grounds exceptions 
would be made; how many magistrates 
had served for more than five years at 
one station, and had not been removed ; 
and how many, under the same circum- 
stances, had been removed ? 

Mr. MADDEN: There is no rule 
which implies that Resident Magistrates 
are to remain for any fixed period at one 
station. But the fact of a Resident 
Magistrate having been more than 
five years at one station renders his case 
liable for consideration for transfer. 

Mr. CHANNING: The hon. and 
learned ee a not answered 
the last para, of the question. 

Mr. MADDEN : I have already 
stated that there is no rule of the kind. 
I have not yet had time to obtain special 
information ; but if, after my statement 
that there is no such rule the hon. 
Member asks for further information, I 
shall be glad to get it. 


SCARLATINA. 

Mr. FOLEY (Galway, Connemara) 
asked the Solicitor General for Ireland 
whether the Inspector of National 
Schools in the district of Roundstone 
had reported to the Commissioners of 
National Education the severe outbreak 
of scarlatina from which the school 
children of that district were now suffer- 
ing; and if any steps would be taken by 
the Local Government Board to autho- 
rise the Clifden Board of Guardians to 
import pure lime from the Arran 
Islands to be Loam re t the 

r for the purpose of disinfecting 
Feit dwelli 

Mr. MADDEN: The Commissioners 

of National Education report that they 
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understand that there have been some 
cases of scarlatina in some of the 
villages in the district of Roundstone. 
The Government Board have up 
to the present not received any notifica- 
tion in the matter; but will make 
inquiry. The Guardians of the Union, 
however, have, as the sanitary authority, 
full power in themselves to have houses 
disinfected, and to obtain lime for the 
purpose from any place which the 
necessities of the case may require. 


RATHMORE PETTY SESSIONS. 
ALLEGED EXCESSIVE SENTENCE. 
Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked the 

Solicitor General for Ireland whether 
he was aware that at Rathmore, County 
Kerry, Petty Sessions, on Thursday, 
11th instant, before Mr. Leonard, J.P., 
who was agent to the Kenmare Estate, 
and Mr. M‘Dermott, R.M., two men, 
Daniel O’Keefe and John Moynihan, 
were charged ‘‘ with forming part of a 
disorderly crowd and cheering the Plan 
of Campaign,” and were sent to gaol 
for six months in default of giving bail; 
was there any evidence of disorder other 
than cheering as above mentioned; had 
his attention been called to the evidence 
of the two police witnesses, to the effect 
that the defendants called for ‘‘ cheers 
for the Plan of Campaign and William 
O’Brien,” and to the evidence of the 
witnesses for the defendants to the effect 
that these men were members of the 
Rathmore Football Club, calling them- 
selves ‘‘ Blackwater Campaigners,’’ and 
that having won a football match there 
were cheers called for and given for 
the ‘‘ Blackwall Campaigners”; and, 
whether, taking the circumstances into 
account, he would cause inquiry to be 
made into the case, with a view 
to the remission or reduction of this 
sentence ? 

Mr. MADDEN: This question has 
been put down upon the Paper without 
sufficient notice. I must request, there- 
fore, that it be postponed. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is it not possible to 
communicate by telegraph? This man 
has been sent to prison for six months 
for simply cheering on his return from 
a football match, and am I to under- 
stand —— 

Mr. MADDEN: With every assist- 
ance of the telegraph it is absolutely 
impossible to obtain information in 


detail in a matter of this kind within a 
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short time. It is a matter over which I 
have no control. 

Mr. SEXTON: Then, in the course 
of the next fortnight, will nothing be 
done to reverse the extraordinary judg- 
ment in this case ? - 

Mr. MADDEN: As no information 
has yet been received, I cannot answer 
the question. 


LORD ASHBOURNE'S AOT. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) asked the 
Solicitor General for Ireland whether he 
was aware that after Mr. John Heaney, 
a tenant on the estate of Lord Lurgan, 
had signed an agreement for purchase 
under Lord Ashbourne’s Act, Lord 
Lurgan proceeded against him for 
arrears of rent, and obtained a decree 
from Judge Kisbey at Lurgan; that Mr. 
Heaney appealed from this decision, 
and got the decree altered by reduction 
of the amount in the Superior Oourt, 
but that Lord Lurgan proceeded to 
evict the tenant under the original 
County Court decree which the learned 
Baron had set aside on appeal; and 
that Mr. John Heaney resisted the exe- 
cution of the decree appealed against 
and set aside by Superior Court; whether 
the County Court Judge, Mr. Kisbey, 
whose decree was set aside,sentenced Mr. 
Heaney, and others found in his house, 
to a term of imprisonment, under the 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act, for resisting the decree set aside ; 
and if the Government would consider 
whether, under the circumstances, they 
would terminate the imprisonment of 
the tenant and others sentenced ? 

Mr. MADDEN: In this case, also 
the Notice of the question given has 
been insufficient. It has been absolutely 
impossible to obtain in a satisfactory 
manner the information necessary to 
enable me to answer the question. 


THE LEICESTER TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY AND THE INCOME TAX. 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
his attention had been called to a 
memorial addressed by the Leicester 
Temperance and General Permanent 
Building Society, in January last, to the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue; 
whether he was aware that, while 95 
per cent of the members of this society 
were in humble circumstances and not 
liable to income tax, the Board of Inland 
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Revenue insist either on charging the 
tax, in order to return it, or on making 
the society collect the tax from the five 
per cent of members who were liable; 
whether he had considered the amount 
of trouble, expense, and friction that 
must be caused in either case to a 
society promotive of thrift among the 
poor; and whether, in view of his 
statement in the analogous case of co- 
operative stores, that, ‘‘ when the share- 
holders in any such stores are notoriously 
all, or almost all, persons of an income 
less than £150, it would not only not be 
@ gain, but would be a positive loss to 
the Revenue to levy a tax nearly all of 
which has tv be returned,’ he would 
cause the memorial of the Leicester 
Society to be re-considered, with a view 
to a more favourable answer than had 
yet been received ? 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s 
Hanover Square): I must ask the hon. 
Gentleman to give me time to obtain 
information upon the matter, so as to 
enable me to answer the question. 


SUGAR BOUNTIES. 


Mr. HOYLE (Lancashire, 8.E., Hey- 
wood) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies if, where Foreign 
Governments give bounties on the export 
of sugar, the article has at some point 
in its passage from the fields to the port 
of shipment paid Excise Duty ; and, if 
80, is the bounty a drawback on its leav- 
ing the country of origin, or does the 


bounty exceed in amount the sum which: 


the owner is out of pocket; and, if so, 
what is the percentage of excess, and 
does it arise from new processes in sugar 
refining since the Excise Duties were 
originally fixed ? 

Baron H. p—e WORMS: In answer 
to the hon. Member I have to say that 
one form of bounty is the repayment of 
duty on the exportation of sugar in the 
nature of drawback. The other is the 
bonification of the actual duty paid, 
plus the amount which has not been 
paid by the exporter, but which is cal- 
culated on the difference between the 
actual and the legal yield of beet. The 

reentage of excess of the actual over 
the legal yield varies in different coun- 
tries andin different circumstances, and 
may, in part, arise from new processes 
in sugar refining. 


Mr. Picton 
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THE ORDINANCE SURVEY, 
Mrz. D. A. THOMAS asked the 
First Commissioner of Works whether 


the practice and rule of the Ordinance 


Survey Department was to survey dis- 
tricts with a town population of not less 
than 4,000 on the 1-500 scale; whether 
he was aware that the Mountain Ash 
Local Board district, now containing a 
town population of over 12,000, had 
only Foes surveyed on the 1-2,500 
scale; and if he could state when the 
survey of that district upon the larger 
scale would be undertaken ? 

Mrz. PLUNKET: The question only 
— on the paper this morning, 
and I have not had time to obtain in- 
formation. If the hon. Member will 
be good enough to repeat the question 
after the holidays I shall be glad to 
answer it. 


IRELAND—THE COMMISSION ON 
PRISON RULES. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford 
Central) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
will state the terms of the reference to 
the Royal Commission on the subject of 
the Prison Rules ? 

Mr. SEXTON also asked the Chief 
Secretary if he would name the fifth 
Member of the Prison Treatment Com- 
mission, and state precisely the terms of 
the instructions to the Commission, and 
indicate its procedure, as to time and 
place of sittings, and examinatiun of 
witnesses? : 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said he pro- 
posed to lay on the Table, and to circu- 
late at once, a copy of a letter to Lord 
Aberdare, stating the terms of reference 
to the Royal Commission on the subject 
of prison rules. Besides Lord Aberdare, 
he had asked Mr. William Wyatt, the 
well-known Essex magistrate, to join 
the Commission. He believed the names 
of Lord Aberdare and Mr. Wyatt were 
well calculated to command confidence 


-in Ireland and Scotland, and also to 


give effect to the wish that the Com 
mission should be, as far as possible- 
removed from the domain of contro- 
versial politics. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is Mr. Wyatt a 
entleman in whom the people of Ire- 
and will have eiiibbenes'® f certainly 

never heard of him before. 
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Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: If we had 
chosen some well-known public man 
who had been actively in con- 
troversy, the conditions under which the 
Commission was to be appointed would 
hardly have been fulfilled. 


THE EDUCATION CODE, 1889. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) 
asked the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education whether 
he would publish the instructions to the 
inspectors before asking the House to 
pass the New Code? 

*Toz VICE PRESIDENT or rue 
COMMITTEE or COUNCIL on EDU- 
CATION (Sm W. Harr Dyxz, 1s ent, 
Dartford): I can only repeat the reply 
which I gave a few days ago to the hon. 
Gentleman’s colleague, that I have con- 
sidered the subject with great care, and 
see no reason to depart from what has 
been the uniform practice of the De- 
partment on previous occasions, to sub- 
mit the Oode for the consideration of 
Parliament, and when it has passed to 
frame the instructions upon it. 


LAKE NYASSA. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he had any in- 
formation as to the truth of a Reuter’s 
telegram from Lisbon, which asserted 
that, as the result of Lieutenant Cardosa’s 
mission, nine Native chiefs on the banks 
of Lake Nyassa had placed themselves 
under Portuguese protection; and, if it 
be true, whether the Government had 
taken steps to protest against the ex- 
tension of the Portuguese sphere of 
influence towards the centre of Africa 
over regions discovered and opened up 
by British enterprize ? 

Mrz. BUC AN (Edinburgh, W.) 
also asked whether it is a fact that 
Lieutenant Cardosa’s expedition had 
returned to Quilimane from Lake 
Nyassa; whether it was a fact, as 
officially announced in Lisbon, that nine 
native chiefs on the ‘shores of Lake 
Nyassa had placed themselves under 
Portuguese rule; and whether Her 
se te Government would continue 
to decline arses gee any such assump- 
tion of territorial sovereignty by Por- 
tugal beyond the Ruo River or in the 

ion of Lake Nyassa? 
UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
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Sir J. Fenavseson, Manchester, N.W.): 

e have no official information to the 
effect stated. I cannot add anything to 
the statements I have already made of 
the attitude of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment in regard to British interests in 
the Nyassa region. 

Dre. CAM N: I beg to give 
notice that on the earliest opportunity 
I will call attention to the subject. 


IRELAND—FATHER M‘FADDEN. 

Mz. JOHN O’CONNOK (Tipperary, 
8.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
during the month of March two tele- 
grams were addressed to Father 
M‘Fadden while he was in the custody 
of the Government; whether one of 
these telegrams was from Father 
Collins, P.P., Rathmullan, and written 
in the Latin language, and the other 
from Father O’Donnell, ©.C., Rath- 
mullan, and written in the Irish 
language ; and whether these tele; 
were delivered to Father M‘Fadden; 
and, if not, why they were retained by 
the officials ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
received the information that will enable 
me to answer the question. I may add 
that there are three or four questions 
which only appeared on the Paper 
to-day. 

Ms. J. O'CONNOR: Is it possible 
to obtain the information before the 
close of the proceedings to-day ? 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: Itis possible. 
I have telegraphed to Dublin for infor- 
mation in all these cases; but I have 
not yet received it. 


EVICTED FARMS. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he was aware that 
Patrick Donovan, of Castleventry, Ross- 
carberry, county Cork, was recently 
evicted from his farm; that since 
Donovan’s eviction the farm had been 
in charge of an emergency man guarded 
by two policemen ; that on the morning 
of Tuesday, the 2nd instant the 
emergency man in charge left Donovan’s 
farm with his police guard; that the 
latter returned that evening without the 
emergency man, or any substitute for 
him, and took sole charge of farm till 
the night of Thursday, the 4th instant, 
when they were relieved by two other 
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policemen, who then remained in sole 
charge till the night of Friday, the 5th 


instant, when an emergency - man, 
guarded as before by two policemen, was 


again placed in charge of farm ; whether 
it was the custom to allow policemen to 
take sole charge of evicted farms as in 
this case; and whether he would in- 
uire into the matter; and, if he finds 
the facts are as above stated, he will 
ive directions that policemen shall not 
in future be so employed ? 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The answer 
to this question must also remain over. 


SMALL-POX AT SHEFFIELD. 

Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board if, in view of the great 
importance of the subject treated of, 
the Government would furnish a copy 
of Dr. Barry’s Report on the outbreak 
of small-pox at Sheffield to the Medical 
Officers of Health throughout the 
country ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrrontz, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s, East) : 
The Board cannot undertake to supply 
all the Medical Officers of Healh 
throughout the country with copies of 
the Report referred to; but they are in 
communication with the Treasury with a 
view to a number of copies being placed 
at the Board’s disposal for the purpose 
of distributing them among those per- 
sons who have rendered assistance in 
the inquiry, or to whom the Report will 
be of chief value. 


RIOTING IN BRITISH GUIANA. 

Sr GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(srerpool, Kirkdale) asked the Under 

ecretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he could give any further in- 
formation as to the reported rioting in 
Georgetown, British Guiana; and 
whether there were at the time any 
Imperial troops stationed in the colony ; 
and, if so, whether he can state why the 
troops were not called out when the 
police were unable to cope with the 
rioters? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: Riotin 
occurred in Georgetown on the 19th an 
20th of March ; it seems to have arisen 
out of an assault by a Portuguese upon 
a negro boy, and an unfounded report 
that the boy had been killed. A mob 
of negroes attacked the Portuguese 


Dr. Kenny 
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and broke into and plundered their 
shops and stores. Special constables 
were sworn in, and a com 
teers were called in to assist the police, 
but the riot was not quelled until the 
Governor authorized the magistrates to 
order the police to fire upon persons 
found breaking into or plundering 
houses or shops. No firing actually 
took place. One life was lost from @ 
bayonet wound, and po} of the police 
and special constables and of the rioters 
were injured. There are Imperial 
troops in the colony; but it was not 
found necessary to call them out. The 
police, with the aid of the special con- 
stables and volunteers, succeeded in 
coping with the rioters. 


IRELAND—RATHMORE PETTY 
SESSIONS. 

Mr. GILL (Louth, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he was aware that 
Mr. Maurice Leonard, J.P., who, at 
Rathmore (county Kerry) Petty Sessions 
on Thursday last sentenced a man to six 
mouths’ imprisonment for cheering Mr. 
William O’Brien, M.P., as Agent for 
the Kenmare Estate, gave evidence 
against Mr, O’Brien at Tralee the day 
before, and announced the refusal of 
the Trustees of the Kenmare Estate to 
accept the arbitration of the County 
Court Judge; and whether he would 
take steps to prevent magistrates from 
adjudicating on matters in which they 
have a direct personal interest, and 
which are connected with the estates 
under their control ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
yet received information. 

Mr. SEXTON : Is not the right hon. 
Gentleman aware, without the necessity 
for an application to Ireland, whether 
this Gentleman is agent for the Ken- . 
mare Estate, or not, and whether he 
ought to have adjudicated in such a 
case ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I should not 
like to answer an abstract question in 
the absence of specific information from 
Ireland. 


TREATMENT OF MR. W. O’BRIEN M.P, 

Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he would see that the 
Report and Evidence in the case of the 
inquiry into the treatment of Mr. 
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William O'Brien, M.P., in Clonmel 
Prison, was circulated without delay. 
*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Report 
and Evidence in the case of the inquiry 
into the prison treatment of Mr. 
William O’Brien, M.P., was laid upon 
the Table yesterday, aud, I have no 
doubt, will be circulated forthwith by 
the Stationery Department, with whom 
the matter rests. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT IN 
WELSH. 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board what was the reason 
for the long delay in the publication of 
the Welsh version of the Local Govern- 
ment Act? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The Welsh transla- 
tion of the Local Government Act is 
complete, and the whole of it is in type, 
and the proofs are with the translator 
for revision. I will press for the revision 
being proceeded with as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The delay inthe publication pro- 
bably arises from the difficulty of print- 
jng the Welsh language. 


IRELAND—FAIR RENTS. 

Mr. NOLAN (Louth, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary tv the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he can hold out any hope 
to the tenant farmers of County Louth 
that a Court to fix fair rents will be held 
in Dundalk at an early date ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
information. 


PRISON LABOUR. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Sec- 
retary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
what was the general effect of the deci- 
sion of the Irish Prisons Board upon the 
cease referred to them at the instance of 
Mr. Sheehy with regard to prison 
labour ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The sugges- 
tion contained in the question on the 


Paper is of so vague a character that I | 


do not know what answer to make. Will 
the right hon. Gentleman supplement 
the question by an explanation? 

Mr. SEXTON: Two versions have 
appeared in the Press, one of which is 
thatthe Prisons Board have decided that 
a prisoner who pays for his diet is not 
liable to prison labour, and the other is 


‘that he is not liable to perform manual 


offices. 
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*Mr. A. 5 There “ 
provision in the prison regulations by 
which ® prisoner on paying for his diet 


be ray certain work. 
rn. SEXTON: Does the exemption 
refer to all prison labour ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My belief is 
that it applies to all prison labour, 
excepting of course the cases of those 
who are sentenced to hard labour. 

Mr. J. O,CONNOR: Is it optional 
with a prisoner or not? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 


80. 

Mrz. J.O’OONNOR:: Will all prisoners. 
who have not been sentenced to hard 
labour have the advantage of the rule ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have nothing 
further to say than was conveyed in the 
answer I gave last week. 

Mr. J.O’CONNOR: But that has not 
reached the prisoners. 

Mr. OLANOY (Dublin County, N.): 
Have the prisoners who are in prison 
in Belfast Gaol for disgraceful frauds, 
and who are said to be walking about the 
prison in tall silk hats and long coats, 
the advantage of this rule ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I know 
nothing about that. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is it not a standing 
regulation of the Prisons Board that all 
the rules shall be hung ap in the cells? 

No answer. 


MR. CAREW, M.P. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Sec- 
retary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he had observed the report 
published in the Belfast Morning News 
of the 12th instant, as to the state of 
health of Mr. Carew, M.P., in Belfast 
Gaol; and whether he had any com- 
munication to make to the House on the 
subject ? 

*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: The Surgeon 
of the Prison reports that there is no- 
thing in Mr. Carew’s condition of 
health to cause anxiety. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is it intended that 
Mr. Carew shall serve out his full 
sentence ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I suppose so. 


ROYAL GRANTS. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON 
(Dundee) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury when he will state the terms 
of the pro reference to the Com- 
mittee on Royal Grants ? 
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*Tuz FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrra, Strand, 
Westminster): I informed the hon. and 
learned Member on the 18th of March, 
that I did not think it possible or desir- 
able to place on the Paper the terms of 
the reference to the Committee until I 
saw some chance of being able to pro- 
ceed with it. I must add it is not a 
matter of urgency, as there is no imme- 
diate intention to apply to the House 
for a grant which would come within 
the definition given by the right bon. 
Member for Mid Lothian; but as soon 
as I have any reasonable hope of bein 
able to proceed with the Motion, whic 
I understand the hon. and learned 
Member intends to oppose, I will not 
only put it on the Paper, but I will also 
give him full notice personally of the 
- terms of such reference. 


SHIPS WITHOUT GUNS. 

Mr. J. O}CONNOR: On behalf of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Cork (Dr. Tanner), { beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty if it is a 
fact that the Howe and Galatea at Ports- 
mouth, the Australia and Narcissus at 
Chatham, and the Aurora at Devonport 
are lying by, being unprovided with 

ns 

An hon. Memszr: Before the noble 
Lord replies to the question, may I ask 
you, Mr. Speaker, if it is in order for 
an hon. Member to put down questions 
on the Paper time after time, and not 
take the trouble to attend here for the 
purpose of putting them ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: As a point of order 
the hon. Gentleman is entitled to put a 
question which stands in the name of 
another hon. Member, but it is only re- 
spectful to the House that the hon. 
Gentleman who gives notice of a ques- 
tion should attend here and put it, 
unless he is unavoidably prevented from 
doing so. 

Mr. SEXTON: My hon. Friend is 
unavoidably absent. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: As the Return 
moved for by the noble Lord the 
Member for East Marylebone will 
shortly be issued, I will ask the hon. 
Member to wait for this Return, which 
will give fuller particulars‘as to the 
subject generally than I can compress 
into an answer to his question. The 
dates on which it is anticipated that the 
War Office will have completed the 
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necessary proofs of the guns for the 
ships named in the question are respec- 
tively 30th June, 31st August, 31st May, 
20th June, 31st October of the present 
year. 


HAULBOWLINE DOCKYARD, 

Mr. J. O’;CONNOR (for Dr. Tannzr) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether any steps were being, or would 
be, taken to create and organize the 
necessary dockyard staff at Haulbow- 
line; and whether it was the intention 
of the Admiralty to import or to employ 
local skilled artificers ? 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON: As I have 
frequently stated before, the Admiral; 
do not intend to set up a large Fe i 
establishment at Haulbowline. Mea- 
sures will be taken to provide a staff 
sufficient for any casual work that from 
time to time the wants of the service or 
the facilities of the locality may require 
to be undertaken there. 

Mr. J. O’°CONNOR: Has the money 
voted last year for the purchase of 
machinery at these docks been ex- 
pended, and if so, what use is to be 
made of it ? 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON: I cannot 
answer the question offhand, but I 
imagine that the principal part of the 
money has been expended. 


IRELAND—CHARGES AGAINST A 
JUSTICE OF THE PEACE. 

Mr. MATTHEW KENNY (Tyrone, 
Mid) asked the Solicitor General for 
Ireland if the attention of the Lord 
Chancellor.has been called to charges 
against Mr. Samuel M’Keown, a Justice 
of the Peace for County Tyrone ; if he is 
aware that Mr. M‘Keown, on Saturday, 
12th February, 1889, endeavoured to 
compel the Head Oonstable of Omagh 
to liberate one Anderson, who was in 
custody on a charge of being drunk 
while in charge of a horse and cart; 
that upon the refusal of the Head Con- 
stable to comply, 
Mr. Devlin, J Y to accompany him to 
the police barracks for the purpose of 
securing Anderson’s liberation; and 
that Mr. Devlin, upon ascertaining the 
facts of the case, declined to interfere; 
if the District Inspector was subse- 
quently appealed to, who also declined 
to release Anderson; if the police have 
been questioned as to the state Mr. 





M‘Keown was in at the time of this 
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occurrence; if other complaints have 
‘been addressed from time to time to the 
Lord Chancellor against Mr. M‘Keown ; 
and if a full inquiry will be made into 
all the circumstances of the case ? . 

Mr. MADDEN : I understand that a 
complaint of the nature indicated in the 
first part of the question was made to 
the Chancellor against Mr. 
M‘Keown, J.P., and his Lordship at 
once called upon him for an explanation, 
and he has not acted at Petty Sessions 

nding the result of the correspon- 
er is Lordship also made inquiries 
into the circumstances of the case, and 
the matter is now under his considera- 
tion. No other complaint was made to 
the Lord Chancellor against Mr. 
M’Keown, except the one referred to on 
a former occasion by the hon. Member 
who puts this question. 


EDUCATION—SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 
IN THRIFT AND INSURANCE. 
Mr. HUBBARD (Bucks, N.) asked 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education if his attention 
had been drawn to the paragraph of the 
Report of the Select Committee on 
National Provident Insurance (August 
187), in which they record their opinion 
that instruction in sound priuciples of 
thrift and insurance should form part 
of the education now made compulsory 
by the Legislature ; that an elementary 
text book in the principles of provident 
insurance (such as is recommended by 
Mr. Sutton in 1885 and Mr. H. 8. Tre- 
menheere in 1887) might be comprised 
in a few pages, introduced by the Edu- 
cation Department into the routine of 
elementary schools ; and, by sapping the 
the evils of improvidence and imprudent 
investment, prove of infinite advantage 
to the whole mass of the population; 
and if the Education Department had 
taken, or would take, any steps for giv- 
ing effect to these rectinaneaiiiaiiian ? 
*Sir W. HART DYKE: My attention 
has been called to the paragraph in 
question, and the Department have long 
since anticipated one of the suggestions 
by recommending the establishment of 
school savings banks wherever possible. 
Iam not aware of the existence of any 
text book on the subject that usefully 
fulfils the conditions of a school reading 
book, but if such a book were produced 


‘the Department would place no difficulty 


in the way of its adoption by school 
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managers in lieu of one of the ordinary 
reading books. 


IRELAND—THE CONSTABLE LEAHY 
TAX. 

Mr. J. O’;CONNOR: On behalf of m 
hon. Friend the Member for North Cor. 
0 Flynn) I wish to ask the Solicitor 

meral for Ireland if he had been 
made aware of the recent proceedings 
at the Fermoy Petty Sessions on Monday, 
8th instant, in connection with sum- 
monses issued for the amount of the 
Constable Leahy tax, in which a number 
of decrees were granted against respect- 
able traders for amounts varying from 
3s. 3d. upwards; why, and on what 
principle, was £1 costs given in each case, 
this being a house to house collection; 
whether the severance of the town of 
Fermoy, under the 206th section of 
‘* The Public Health Act, 1878,” ex- 
empts it from the jurisdiction of the 
Grand Jury Collectors; and whether, 
in the collection of this cess, the salaries 
of the County Treasurer, Secretary, and 
other officials are included as being ap- 
plotted on the township, seeing that 
these salaries are exempted by ‘The 
Fermoy Provisional Order, 1886 ;” and, 
if these salaries are not included, how 
is the assessment of nearly 4d. in the 
pound accounted for, the valuation of 
the township being £9,960? I wish to 
add that my hon. Friend is not absent 
from any wish to be disrespectful to the 
House. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : I made that reserva- 
tion in reply to the question put to me 
by an hon. Member, because it is quite 
possible for an hon. Member to be un- 
avoidably absent. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: I was only 
anxious to explain that my hon. Friend 
is absent out of no disrespect to the 
House whatever. 

Mrz. MADDEN: My attention has 
been called to the proceedings by the 
question, and I am informed that, 
though the decrees were granted .on the 
9th inst, the Magistrates suspended the 
issue of the warrants for a fortnight in 
order to enable Counsel’s opinion to be 
taken—the defendant’s solicitor —s 
questioned the legality of the levy. 
have, however, no information as to the 
amounts for which the decrees were 
granted.- The costs are in the discretion 
of the Magistrates, and I cannot state 
the reasons which influenced their 
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decision. In answer to the third para- 


aph, I have to say the severance of 
1e town of Fermoy referred to in the 
uestion does not exempt it from the 
urisdiction of the Grand Jury collectors, 
the event of the Town Commissioners 
not paying to the County Treasurer the 
amount mentioned in the certificate of 
the Secretary of the Grand Jury within 
one month from its delivery. The salaries 
referred to in the question are not 
included in the amount certified by the 
Secretary and applotted on the Town- 
ship. 
DISTURBANCE IN TIPPERARY. 
Mr. J. O’CONNOR asked the Chief 
Secretary, in view of the fact that the 
Judge Advocate General had quashed a 
sentence passed by a court martial upon 
a constable charged with committing 
an assault in police barracks, county 
Tipperary, whether he would make an 
inquiry into the sentence passed upon 
eivilians by civil Courts for offences 
arising out of the same incident ; and 
whether he would, if the circumstances 
were the same, give instructions that the 
civil sentences should also be quashed ? 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I shall be 
lad to make any inquiries that may 
e necessary; but I cannot answer the 
latter part of the hon. Member’s ques- 
offhand. 


PERPETUAL PENSIONS. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether he could 
fix a day for the promised Debate in 
May on the Treasury Minute relating 
to perpetual pensions ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: [ am aware 
that a large number of persons take 
very great interest in this question, and 
I am desirous of giving them full oppor- 
tunity for expressing their opinions 
upon it, but it must depend on the 
progress of business. The hon. Member 
may rest assured that if there is any 
delay in the discussion of a question in 
which he takes great interest, the subject 
itself, from his own point of view, will 
not be prejudiced, as no action can be 
taken on the Minute. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): May I 
point out that we allowed the Govern- 
ment to get the Order on the under- 
standing— ; 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. That 


is not a question. 
Hr. Madden 
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Dr. CLARK: Then I will ask a 
uestion. Was it not the case that the 
er, which is equal to an Act of Par. 
liament, was obtained last Session on 
the promise that upon an early 
there should be a diseussion on the 
question ? 

*Me. W. H. SMITH: No, Sir. I 
think the hon. Gentleman has taken 
an absolutely incorrect view of the 
matter. The Order is not an Act of 
Parliament in the sense in which the 
hon. Gentleman speaks, and the Govern- 
ment have undertaken that it shall not. 
be put in operation until the House has. 
had an opportunity of expressing an 
opinion upon it. Therefore, the en- 
gagement of the Government has been 
absolutely complied with. 

Dr. CLARK: In the case of a 
Treasury Minute having laid for 40 
days on the Table of this House, has it 
uot the same effect as an Order in 
Council ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: In this case, 
no. 


THE SCOTCH LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
BILL. 

Dr. CAMERON: May I ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether it is 
proposed to proceed with the Scotch 
Local Government Bill on the 2nd 
May? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am afraid it 
will not be in the power of the Govern- 
ment to do so on that day, and I think 
such a step would probably not be de- 
sired by the Scotch Members them- 
selves. The Bill will be proceeded with 
at the earliest possible date after the 
2nd May. 


MOTIONS. 


a en 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Francis Powell, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Elementary Educa- 
tion, and to exempt Elementary Schools in the 
receipt of Parliamentary Grants from the i 
ment of Rates, ordered to be brought in by Mr, 
Francis Powell, Mr. de Lisle, Mr. Harry Daven- 

rt, Colonel Eyre, Mr. Howorth, Mr. W. F. 
Pilate 3 Mr. John O'Connor, Mr. Byron 
Reed, and Mr. John Talbot. 

Bill presented, and read first time. —[Bill 203. 


COUNTY COUNCILLORS (QUALIFICATION OF 
WOMEN) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Channing, Bill to enable 
Women to be elected and to act as County 
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Councillors, ordered to be b ht in by Mr. 


Channing, Baron Dimsdale, Sir John Lubbock, | i 


Mr. Firth, Mr. James Stuart, Mr. Walter 
M'Laren, and Mr. Bernard Coleridge. 
Bill presented, and read firsttime. [Bill 204.] 





WAYS AND MEANS. 
Resolutions [ April 15] reported. 
TEA. 
(1.) “That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, the Duties of C 
now chargeable on Tea shall continue to be 
levied and charged on and after the first day of 
August, one thousand _ hundred and 
eighty-nine, until the first 
thousand eight hundred and ninety, on the im- 
portation thereof into Great Britain or Ireland 
er is to say) : on— 
aS, 


the pound Sixpence :” 


INCOMB TAX. 
2. “ That, towards raising the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, there shall be p hey col- 
lected, and paid for the year which commenced 
on the sixth day of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-nine, in respect of all 
Property, Profits, and Gains mentioned or 
described as chargeable in the Act of the 
sixteenth and seventecnth years of Her Majesty’s 
reign, chapter thirty-four, the following Duties 
of Income Tax (that is to say) ;— 

For every Twenty Shillings of tho annual 
value or amount of Property, Profits, 
and Gains ble under Schedules 
A), (C), (D), or (E) of the said Act, the 

uty of Six Pence ; 

And for every Twenty Shillings of the 
annual value of the occupation of Lands, 
Tenements, Hereditaments, and Heri- 
tages chargeable under Schedule (B) of 
the said Act,— 

In England, the Duty of Three Pence ; 

In Scotland and Ireland ively, 

the Duty of Two Pence Farthing ; 

Subject to the provisions contained in section 

one hundred and sixty-three of the Act of the 

fifth and sixth years of Her Majesty’s reign, 

chapter thirty-five, for the exemption of persons 

whose income is less than One Hundred and 

Fifty Pounds, and in section eight of ‘The 

Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1876,’ for 

the relief of persons whose income is less than 
Four Hundred Pounds.” 


BEER DUTY. 

(3.) “That the Duty of Excise imposed by 
Section eleven of ‘The Inland Revenue Act, 
1880,’ and the Duty of Customs im by 
Section three of ‘The Customs and Inland 
Revenue Act, 1881,’ in of Beer by 
relation to Worts of a ific gravity of one 
thousand and fifty-seven degrees, shall be 
charged, collected, levied, and paid in respect 
of Beer by relation to Worts of a specific 
gravity of one thousand and fifty-five d 8, 
and that the said Acts shall be read and con- 
strued as if the gravity of one. thousand and 
fifty-five degrees were therein substituted for 
the gravity of one thousand and fifty-seven 
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wherever such last-mentioned i 
degrees ra m gravity 


s therein " 
‘ And that the of Duty in respect of 
Beer shall extend to lin ite Beer and 


other preparations, whether fermented or not 


| fermented, of a character similar to Mum, 


Spruce, or Black Beer.’’ 
AMENDMENT OF LAW OF CUSTOMS AND INLAND 
REVENUE. 
(4.) “ That it is expedient to amend the Law 
relating to the Customs and Inland Revenue.”’ 


Resolutions agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Courtney, Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and Mr. Jackson. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Ahlen 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Oxass IT. 
(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


“That a sum, not exceeding £38,244, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of Faery during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1890, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Offices of the 
House of Lords. 


Mrz. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
Mr. Courtney, the first item here relates 
to the Department of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. Personally, I think the Lord 
Chancellor receives a great deal too 
much money. He receives £6,000 
annum as a Judge—I believe he 
nothing to do—and he receives £4,000 
a year for presiding over the House of 
Lords, in which capacity he does very 
little, and where what he really does do 
is pernicious. We keep a vast number 
of officials attached to the House of 
Lords, whose duty it} appears to be to 
maintain a species of state in connection 
with the Lord Chancellor. There are 
the Black Rod, the Yeoman Usher of 
the Black Rod, the Serjeant at Arms,, 
all of whom have higher salaries than 
officers of the same rank in the House 
of Commons. The Serjeant at Arms 
attends on the Lord Chancellor. He is 
a‘kind of private Serjeant at Arms, for 
his duties are entirely connected with 
the Lord Chancellor. I think we 
ought to move the reduction of the 
Vote by the whole of his salary— 
[‘*Hear, hear!” ]—but I have put 
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down a notice to move to reduce it 
by £500 only. As, however, m 
Friends consider I am too moderate, 
will move to reduce the Vote by £1,500. 
It really is preposterous that £1,500—a 
very large salary in comparison with the 
salaries paid to some eminent men in 
the public service—should be paid to 
this gentleman, who appears to me to do 
very inferior work—I might almost call 
it menial work—about the person of the 
Lord Chancellor. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Item A, Salaries of £5,545, be 
reduced by £1,500, the Salary of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms in attendance on the 
Lord Chancellor.”—(Mr. Labouchere.) 


: Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I antici- 
ated we should be told, and we may yet 
be told, that in connection with a high 
office like that of Lord Chancellor, it is 
necessary to maintain a certain amount 
of becoming state. I admit there must 
be some sort of outward sign of dignity 
about the Lord Chancellor, but I have 
seen ceremonials, with gorgeous flun- 
kies arrayed in vestments which 
astonished all beholders and impressed 
the multitude with the dignity of the 
officials they surrounded, and I do not 
think they cost anything like £1,500 a 
year. It is all very well to argue in 
favour of becoming: state, but there 
ought not to be any wastefulness. There 
have come down to us from by-gone 
times many offices which were thought 
necessary then, but which are quite un- 
suited to the present age. We protest 
against their continuance. If we could 
receive a promise that there is an inten- 
tion to do away with this piece of extra- 
vagance there would be something for 
us to go upon. Do not let hon. Gentle- 
men reproach us with being indifferent 
to becoming dignity and state, and all 
that kindof kind. We quite admit the 
necessity of it, but we do protest that 
this Sergeant-at-Arms at a salary of 
£1,500 a year is simply a relic of a 
by-gone age that has, so far as I can 
understand, no application whatever to 
the present day. If his presence 
is only to maintain the dignity and 
state of the Lord Chancellor, we main- 
tain that his salary is, at least, seven 
times too high. I heartily support the 
Motion of my hon. Friend. 
Mrz. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden): This is not the first time this 


Ur. Labouchere 
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subject has been referred to. I am 
sorry not to see the noble Lord the 
Member for Paddingion (Lord R, 
Churchill) here, because last year he 
took part in the debate upon this Vote, 
The noble Lord pointed out that the 
expenses of the services of the two 
Houses of Parliament were far too high 
—they amounted to £120,000 a year—. 
and the First Lord of the Treasury 
promised to take into consideration the 
desirability of appointing a Joint Com- 
mittee of the two Houses to consider 
the subject. I want to know from the, 
First Lord what has become of that 
promise. Was it merely made for the 
purpose of stopping debate and hurrying 
through the Estimates, or was the 
measure seriously contemplated ? 

*Tuoe FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. 4. Smrrx, Srand, 
Westminster): The hon. Gentleman 
asks me whether there was any 
serious intention in the promise to 
look into the matter. There was a 
serious intention to deal with the ques- 
tion, and at the end of last Session I 
entered into communication with right. 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, with the view 
of arriving at an understanding, 
whereby a Joint Committee might be 
satisfactorily appointed. The 088 
intervened, and it isin no way due to 
any action on- the part of the Govern- 
ment that the Joint Committee has not 
been appointed. A Committee of the 
House of Lords has, however,gone care- 
fully into the salaries and expenditure: 
of that House, and has drawn up a 
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scheme by which considerable prospec- 
tive reduction will be effected in the: 
charges of that House. I confidently 


expect that as vacancies occur from time 
to time in the offices, they will be filled 
up with a due regard to economy. But 
if there is still a desire on the part of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite for a Joint 
Committee, there will be no indisposition 
on the part of the House of Lords to. 
arrive at a settlement of the question, 
so far as they are concerned. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan): In theory a. 
general promise that reform will take 
lace at some future date, is more or 
ess satisfactory, but. what occurs in 
practice is that whenever a vacancy 
occurs, there is some official who claims. 
by prescription or otherwise, to have a 
right to the office, and by what some 
people outside would call a job, or by 
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what, perhaps, the First Lord of the 
Treasury would call the necessity of the 
case, the office is filled up at the full 
salary. Under the circumstances the 
Committee ought to mark its sense of 
the retention of these sinecure offices. 
I suppose that what the Lord Chancellor 
requires is simply a crier with a livery 
upon him, butsurely itis not necessary 
to pay such an official a salary of £1,500 
a year. 

Tue SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jacxson, Leeds, N.): I 
hope I may be allowed to supplement 
what my right hon. Friend (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) has said in answer to the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Biggar). If the 
hon. Member can point to a single 
instance in which a sinecure has been 
filled up, he will have made good his 
case. But he has not referred to a 
single case where, during the last two 
years, any office that can be properly 
described as a sinecure has been filled 
up by the present Government. It has 
been attempted by the present Govern- 
ment to abolish all sinecures, and they 
have been successful in abolishing a 
great many. The hon. Member also 
says these are the usual answers made 
by the Government, but that as soon as 
a place becomes vacant pressure is 
brought to bear, and the old system is 
reverted to. But what are the facts? 
My right hon. Friend told the House 
last year that a Committee was con- 
sidering the whole question of the 
expenditure in connection with these 
offices. That Committee went into the 
question most carefully. We had to 
consider, on the one hand, what arrange- 
ments to make to prevent injustice being 
done to individuals, even though it 
might promote what might appear to 
be economy to the State. On the other 
hand, we had to consider the very 
distinct declaration made by the House 
last year. I think the Committee ought 
to be satisfied if the Government are able 
to show that as vacancies occur, no new 
appointments are made without the most 
careful and full consideration of the re- 
quirements of the case, and without 
Members of the Government being able 
to stand up in this House and defend 
the appointments made by them. Since 
last year no vacancy has occurred, and, 
therefore, there has been no opportunity 
for the carrying out of the promise of 


the Government. In justice to the | 
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Clerk of Parliaments, I may say that 
since his appointment he has not filled 
up one of the vacant clerkships, there 
being two at present unfilled. I can 
assure the Committee that the whole of 
this matter has been most carefully con- 
sidered, and I believe the Committee 
may rely upon it that as vacancies do 
occur very considerable economies will 
be effected. 

*Mr. G. O. MORGAN (Denbighshire, 
E.): I am perfectly ready to give to 
the First Lord of the Treasury and the 
Secretary to the Treasury credit for 
sincerity, and it is simply because I 
believe the adoption of the Amendment 
of my hon. Friend would strengthen the 
hands of the Government in this matter, 
and encourage them to persevere in 
the creditable course in which they are 
pursuing, that I recommend him to go 
to a Division. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: We really 
have had no explanation as to what 
this Sergeant-at-Arms does. So far as 
I can gather, the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury a‘imits that the office is an absolute 
sinecure. [Mr. Jackson signified dis- 
sent.| He does not. Then will he tell 
us what this gentleman does? There 
is some mysterious function connected 
with the Lord Chancellor which the 
Secretary to the Treasury does not 
understand. I have not that confidence, 
either in the House of Lords or in the 
Lord Chancellor, which appears. to be 
entertained by the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury and the First Lord ; and, therefore, 
I should like to know something about 
this mysterious Committee. Are there 
Minutes of the Committee? Has its 
Report been embodied in any Blue 
Book ? We, who are the persons who 
have to the vote these sums of money, 
are told that there are to be alterations 
at some future time; but we are not 
told what the alterations are. I 
differ entirely from the view taken by 
the Secretary to the Treasury with re- 
gard to this sinecure. The hon. Gentle- 
man holds the opinion that when a gen- 
tleman is given a sinecure he becomes, 
as it were, owner of a freehold. Ihold 
that as the Vote is submitted to the 
House of Commons every year, the 
holder has only a yearly tenure of the 
office, and that so soon as we consider 
that the office is a sinecure, we ought to 
proceed at once to refuse the money for 
it. It is admitted on both sides of the 
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House that this Sergeant-at-Arms does 
absolutely nothing [Sir. R. Fowzer : 
ned The right hon. Baronet will, no 
doubt, explain what this gentleman does. 
The Secretary to the Treasury seems to 
think this gentleman does uncommonly 
little, but the right hon. Baronet thinks 
he performs services which are only ade- 
quately rewarded by the sum of £1,500 
per annum. None of us receive £1,500 
a year for doing nothing, and it appears 
that because this Sergeant-at-Arms has 
been so fortunate as to receive this 
money for years, we are not to do away 
with his office until he is good enough 
to die. 

*Sir R. FOWLER (London): The 
hon. Gentleman seems to think that 
some of the officers of the other House 
are overpaid. [Mr. LasovcnEre: This 
one.| This gentleman is one of Her 
Majesty’s Sergeant-at-Arms and attends 
upon the House of Lords. If that House 
does not sit much, I apprehend it is be- 
¢ause we do not send them work to do. 
The Sergeant-at-Arms is a most esti- 
mable gentleman, and I do not think 
he is at all overpaid. [‘‘ What does 
he do?’”’] With very few exceptions, I 
do not believe there is anyone in the 
service of Her Majesty who is not 
underpaid. I have said before, I only 
know two men who serve Her Majesty 
who are at all adequately paid—of 
course I refer to the Law Officers of the 
Crown. 

Dre. CLARK (Caithness): We 
thought the right hon. Baronet would 
give us the information we have been 
seeking for the last half hour; but the 

ight hon. Gentleman evidently confuses 
this Sergeant-at-Arms with the Usher 
of the Black Rod, who in the House of 
Lords performs the functions which our 
Sergeant-at-Arms performs in this 
House. The Gentleman in respect of 
whom the reduction is moved is merely 
a flunkey in attendance on the Lord 
Chancellor, and, therefore, we wish to 
know why he should be paid the enor- 
mous salary of £1,500 a year. Surely 
the day has arrived on which to get rid 
of these sinecure offices, the retention 
of which is simply a genteel way of 
picking the nation’s pocket. 

Mr. M. KENNY (Tyrone Mid): It 
is only fair we should be told what it 
is exactly that this gentleman does. 
Who is he, and when was he appointed ? 
It is perfectly ridiculous that the Lord 


Mr. Labouchere 
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Chancellor, in addition to receiving 
£10,000 a year, should also have the 
right to appoint a Sergeant-at-Arms 
with £1,500 a year. We are entitled 
to ask what the functions of these 
officials are, how they are appointed, by 
whom, whether each Lord Chancellor 
has the right to appoint his own Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, and whether this office 
is really a sinecure. 

Mr. A. J. WILLIAMS (Glamorgan, 
§.): It certainly would have been more 
likely to satisfy the Committee had the 
Secretary to the Treasury told us a little 
more specifically what are the duties of 
this official. But even the hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir R. Fowler) seemed to 
admit that this estimable gentleman has 
really no duties. I have been endeavour- 
ing to realize what hecan possibly have 
todo. He sits, as I understand, as an 
appendage to the Lord Chancellor when 
the noble and learned Lord sits judi- 
cially in the House of Lords. We know 
how seldom he does sit in the House of 
Lords; and, assuming that there is 
something to do when that august Court 
sits, it only occupies him a few days in 
the course of the year. Comparatively 
speaking, we may say he has nothing to 
do. It might settle the matter once for 
all if the Secretary to the Treasury 
could have told us that as a result of the 
deliberations of the Committee of the 
Lords a determination had been arrived 
at to abolish this as a sinecure office as 
soon as it becomes vacant. 

Mr. JACKSON: I do not think it is 
possible for me to say anything that 
will satisfy hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
The hon. Gentleman, by the tone of his 
remarks, seems to question whether the 
Committee ever sat at all. 

Mrz. A. J. WILLIAMS: Ican assure 
the hon. Gentleman that I never for a 
moment suggested anything of the kind. 
I only asked a simple question, whether 
the office had been represented as 
sinecure, and whether, when it became ~ 
vacant, it would not be filled up? I do 
not think I put my question in an un- 
fair way. 

Mr. JACKSON: I apologize to the 
hon. Member if I misunders him, 
and I will not pursue that any further. 
I have already supplemented what my 
right hon. Friend said as to the question 
of this expenditure bowing: been con- 
sidered by the House of Lords. Pro- 


bably, it may be in the recollection of 
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hon. Members that there is a Standing 
Committee of the House of Lords 
charged with the responsibility of look- 
ing after al] questions of this kind. 
Hon. Members have asked me—I do 
not find fault with them for it— 
to say more as to the recommen- 
dations of the Committee; and what 
I wish to say is this—the Committee had 
before them a scheme which had been 
prepared as what I may terma model 
scheme, if I may use that term, upon 
which, as vacancies occurred, the staff 
should be remodelled. I am not in a 
position to say—I do not think it is 
reasonable I should be asked to say— 
the particular form which the recommen- 
dations of the Committee should take, 
or that the partieular action that 
should be taken on the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee should be the 
abolition of the office of Sergeant-at- 
Arms; for it must be observed that there 
are two alternatives in re-organizing a 
staff, the amalgamation of duties, or the 
abolition of an office altogether. I am 
not prepared to say that if the office of 
Sergeant-at-Arms should become vacant 
to-morrow it would be abolished; for 
I am not sure if that is the particular 
form of the recommendation. I hope 
the Committee will believe me when I 
say that the scheme which has been con- 
sidered by the Committee is a scheme 
which holds out prospective economies, 
and that effect will be given to these eco- 
nomical recommendations as vacancies 
arise; and if effect has not been given to 
any of them during the past year it is 
simply because no vacancies have arisen. 
I must not be taken asaccepting the state- 
ment that the Sergeant-at-Arms has no 
duties to perform. He has the duty of 
attending the Lord Chancellor in the 
House of Lords, and also when his 
Lordship goes to the Court of Chancery 
or elsewhere, and in many other ways 
he has duties to perform. Not very 
laborious duties, I dare say—possibly 
there are many that would suggest that 
the duties of the office I have the honour 
to hold are not laborious. It is well to 
bear in mind that the whole of these 
salaries used to be paid out of fees paid 
to the House of Lords, but in the wis- 
dom of Parliament it was decided that 
it would be well if those fees were paid 
into the Exchequer, and when this was 
decided the House of Commons took 
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over the responsibility of ing the 
salaries of ‘ites offices. I Veniors to 
say it does appear to me a little un- 
reasonable, if I may use the expression 
without offence, that Parliament should 
in the first place decide that all House of 
Lords’ fees should be handed over to the 
Exchequer on a distinct understanding 
that the salaries previously charged to 
these fees should be voted in the Esti- 
mates, and then that this question should 
be raised. However I feel that I am at a 
disadvantage because of the promise 
made last year. Although there has Leen 
no departure from that promise, I am not 
in a position to say it has been given 
effect to; but the only reason why it has 
not resulted in distinct and specific 
action is because no vacancy has oc- 
curred. But the Committee may rely 
that as vacancies do arise every single 
one of these appointments will be con- 
sidered, and as far as possible effect 
will be given to the desire to reduce ex- 
penditure. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): Do I understand that the 
model scheme referred to as having been 
laid before the Committee of the House 
of Lords was prepared by the Treasury, 
or was it prepared by the House of 
Lords? I presume that this model 
scheme provided for a re-organization of 
Departments, and for considerable 
changes to be made hereafter. If so, 
does it contemplate any changes in the 
three considerable offices of the House 
of Lords—the Black Rod, the Deputy 
Black Rod, and the Sergeant-at-Arms ? 
As compared with the House of Oom- 
mons, the House of Lords is over- 
burdened with highly salaried officials. 
For my part, I certainly should not vote 
for the Amendment, if I had an assur- 
ance that these are to be reduced as 
soon as the present occupants cease to 
hold office. I think we ought to have 
an assurance that one of these offices 
will be abolished. It is to be remem- 
bered, too, that one of these officers 
occupies one of the best houses in this 
building. I have always felt that, 
looking at the duties of this officer and 
at the demands made upon the space in 
these buildings, this officer should not 
have a large house at his disposal. I 
venture to hope that whenever a vacancy 
occurs this model scheme provides for 
the reduction of one of these very highly 
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id offices. If that assurance is given 

shall not vote for the Amendment, 
which otherwise I shall support. 

*Tuz CHANCELLOR or rHz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): It is, of course, im- 

ible to give an assurance when we 
are dealing with the officers of the other 
House, but the spirit in which the 
matter is treated by the Government is 
one of anxious desire—in which we 
believe we are supported by the House 
of Lords—to make considerable econo- 
mies in the direction suggested by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford. We have every con- 
fidence that effect will be given to our 
desire, and I hope the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will accept that assurance. I 
think the matter may be now considered 
as thoroughly thrashed out. (‘‘ No, ot 
If we devote more time to this item, 
am afraid the Committee will, at some 
time or other, find that there is not 
sufficient leisure to discuss other matters 
in the future of a larger importance and 
in which greater interest is taken. I 
would suggest it is not advisable to 
discuss this at greater length, and that 
sufficient time bas been devoted to it. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): I hope the Oom- 
mittee will not be influenced by the 
veiled threat we have just heard— 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I can assure the 
hon. Member and the Committee that I 
intended no veiled threat. It is time 
only that I referred to. It must be 
seen that the actual time at our disposal, 
apart from the interest of other busi- 
ness, will not suffice for the discussion 
of the Estimates if it is distributed over 
the items in this proportion. I do not 
wish to add anything to heat the dis- 
cussion. I simply point out the question 
of time, and make what I think is a 
reasonable proposition. 

Sir RID LAWSON: I accept 
at once the right hon. Gentleman’s ex- 
planation, and am sorry if I said any- 
thing to hurt his feelings. As to the 
use of time, I do not think it could be 
better expended than in discussing the 
expenditure of the nation. I think we 
have spent the time very well so far, 
and we have gained our point, because 
nobody on the other side has been able 
to say what the gentleman who holds 
this office does. When anybody on 
this side says this is a sinecure 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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office, the Secretary to the Treasury 
shakes his head, but when he got up he 
could say nothing against the statement, 
Another reason why we should not take 
a vote yet is that we have not yet heard 
the opinion of the hon. Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Jennings). It is very 
interesting to come down to the House 
when the hon. Gentleman makes an 
able and vigorous speech in favour of 
retrenchment. I consider him a master, 
a teacher on these matters. How is he 
going to vote? It would be a guide to 
some of us to know. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
One thing might have abbreviated this 
debate, and that is, if the Secretary to 
the Treasury had stated clearly to the 
Committee, as he has not done, what 
kind of reductions, in what direction, 
of what specific character, have been 
sketched out in this model scheme. 
The Committee would then have known 
something definite on which we might 
rely, but they hon. Gentleman simply 
tells us of some scheme, to make some 
unnamed reduction in the event of some 
unspecified vacancy occuring in some 
office; but surely that is not very con- 
clusive as to the item under discussion. 
Nothing has been said to show that it 
is intended to make any reduction in 
these offices. It would have been easy for 
the hon. Gentleman to have said that 
nothing had been determined, that it 
was in too vague and indefinite a state 
to put before the Committee. If the 
scheme is too vague and indefinite to 
put before the Committe, then it is too 
vague and indefinite to influence the 
Committee. I would respectfully sug- 
gest to the Secretary to the Treasury 
that if he really wishes a debate on an 
item of this kind to be confined within 
a limited compass, instead of giving us . 
nice words, prettily spoken, but mean- 
ing nothing in the end, he should tell 
us exactly what is the kind of reduction 
contemplated. 

Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS (Finsbury, 
East): One reason why we ought not 
just yet to divide on this Vote is to be 
found in the concluding words of the 
Secretary to the Treasury. He indicated 
as a reason why we should not reduce 
or abolish these offices that when the fees 
were handed over to the Exchequer pay- 
ment of these salaries was thrown — 
the Estimates. This would imply 
we are bound to find the money for any 
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office the charge for which was so trans- 
ferred—that we must continue the office 
simply because it was then in existence. 
Now that is an argument we must pro- 
test against. When the arrangement 
‘was made, of course it was necessary to 
take over the payment of the then exist- 
ing offices, but having taken over this 
control, surely it is not maintained that 
we are pee | to continue the offices for 
all time, that we may not review these 
offices and dispense with those shown to 
be unnecessary. Neither can I 
with the right hon. Gentleman who 
spoke from the Front Bench on this side 
(Mr. Shaw- Lefevre) that we are bound 
to continue an appointment until a 
vacancy occurs. It is contrary to the 
ideas of our modern times that an ap- 
intment should be continued after it 
is found to be unnecessary. If the 
office is a sinecure, if there is nothing for 
this gentleman to do, deal with the office 
atonce, find this official something to 
do elsewhere if you can, but do not say 
that for another 20 years—I have no 
idea how old the gentleman is—we are 
to go on paying £1,500 a year, simply 
because the appointment was made in 
years gone by. This is the curse of all 
reorganizations of Services under the 
State—that you cannot move a man hav- 
ing once given him an appointment. 
We have S make a new ovkthae from 
this principle, and I hope this is the 
commencement of it. 

Mr. HERBERT GARDNER (Essex, 
Saffron Walden): There is one point to 
clear up in reference to this inquiry by 
the Committee. We now learn from the 
Secretary to the Treasury for the first 
time that this is not a_ special 
Committee, as we were led to 
believe, but the ordinary Standing Com- 


. mittee of the House of Lords. I should 


like to know definitely if that is the 
fact, because I think the Committee will 
agree that the First Lord led us to 
believe just now that, as the result of 
what passed on a previous occasion, the 
House of Lords appointed a Special 
Committee to consider this subject. The 
Secretary to the Treasury has, it would 


seem, ‘let the cat out of the bag,” and | Co: 


it is only the ordinary Standing Com- 
mittee to which this rena re- 
ferred. : 
Mr. M. KENNY : Perhaps the hon. 
Gentleman. will aleo answer the ques- 


tion whether each Lord Chancellor ap- 
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points his own Sergeant, or whether heis 
@ permanent official. 

JACKSON : He is a permanent 
officer of the House of Lords, and does 
not change with successive Lord 
Chancellors. The present Sergeant at 
Arms was, I think, appointed 20 years 


“en. LABOUCHERE: So he has 
drawn £30,000! 

Mr. JACKSON : The hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. H. Gardner) has asked 
me a question from which it appears he 
has rather confused the answer given 
by the First Lord of the Treasury. My 
ra hon. Friend has explained to-day 
what action he took on the suggestion 
made fora Joint Committee. It is nota 
statement made to-day for the first time, 
because it was made when the Vote was 
under discussion last year. The hon. 
Member speaks now of a Special Com- 
mittee, but what was said last year was 
that this had been specially referred to 
the Committee—not that it had been re- 
ferred to a Special Committee, but 
specially referred to a Committee 
aes with looking after these matters. 
My right hon. Friend explained why 
the proposals for a Joint Committee were 
not entertained, and the Government are 
not responsible for that scheme not hav- 
ing been carried out. The hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) asked 
me whether I could not have shortened 
the discussion by stating specifically if 
this particular office was referred to in 
the scheme sketched out. I have already 
stated, the scheme which wassubmitted to 
the Committee was a scheme which con- 
templated a reduction of expenditure— 
a considerable reduction of expenditure 
—and that effect will be given to it 
as vacancies occur. The hon. Member 
complains that that is very vague, and 
I have no reason to complain of his 
criticism. But let me point out—and 
I think it is an additional reason why 
I may ask the Committee to excuse me 
if I do not state specifically what reforms 
are contemplated—that there has been, 
as hon. Members know, a recent change 
in the occupancy of the Chairmanship of 
mmittees in the other House, and it 
is the noble Lord who {fills the office of 
Chairman of Committees who presides 
over this Committee referred to as deal- 
ing with this question. I had an inter- 
view with the new Chairman of Oom- 
mittees the other day, and I went into 
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this question with him and sought to 


obtain from him some distinct informa- | i 


tion as to whether this particular scheme 
I have mentioned was likely to be 
adopted by the Committee. 

zn. BRADLAUGH: Was the scheme 
submitted by the Treasury, or by whom? 

Mr. JACKSON: The scheme was 
submitted to the Committee———- — 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: By whom? 

Mr. JACKSON: It was prepared by 
those who are responsible. | ‘* Who?’’| 
I do not think I should be called upon 
to say whence the scheme emanated. 
It will, I think, be sufficient for the 
House of Commons if the proposals are 
satisfactory. But I was giving the 
reason why I would rather not just 
now give specific information as to this 
scheme. The Chairman of Committees 
said, ‘I am most anxious to carry out 
this, but I have been only three 
or four days in office, and I was not 
a member of the Committee previously, 
when this scheme was before them, and 
before I pledge myself I must make 
myself acquainted with the proposals, 
I should prefer to have time to look 
into the question. It may be that I 
cannot agree to every detail, and may 
suggest alterations on some points.” 
This I could not but admit was only 
reasonable. But I have not the slight- 
est doubt of the intention of the House 
of Lords to give effect to alterations in 
the direction of economy ; and I can say 
with confidence, that but for the change 
that has taken place in the office of 
Chairman of Committees, I should 
have been in a position to give details 
now. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I understood 
the Secretary to the Treasury to say a 
few minutes ago that some scheme, with 
which he was satisfied, would have 
taken effect but for the fact that no 
vacancies had occurred. But now I un- 
derstand that the scheme has not been 
accepted, and possibly it may never be 
accepted, and that he thinks he ought 
not to communicate the authorship of 
the scheme. I do not blame him for 
that. But even now he does not say if 
the scheme has any application to this 
particular item. Really this is not the 
way to expedite debate. 

Mr. A. J. WILLIAMS (Glamorgan, 
8.): I think we may see the value of 
persistent inquiry. We were led to 
understand that a Committee had been 
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sppointied ad hoe to look into this matter, 
including the whole official staff, and 
that a careful and elaborate scheme had 
been drawn up with a view to the reduc 
tion of the staff as vacancies occur, and 
that we might rely on this being carried 
out. What do we find after all? That 
somebody unknown has drawn up 4 
scheme which has been submitted to the 
Standing Committee, who have not 
made up their minds whether they can 
accept it or not. Now I think it is only 
reasonable that, if it is to have any 
influence with us at all, we should have- 
this scheme submitted to us for our 
inagmets. 

r. HERBERT GARDNER: The 
hon. Gentleman says I misunderstood the 
answer I received. What I asked was, 
whether the Committee to which refer- 
ence has been made was the ordinary 
Standing Committee or a Special Com- 
mittee, and the hon. Gentleman referred 
to the debate of last year. Now, in that 
debate the noble Lord the Member for 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churohill) 
suggested a Joint Committee of both 
Houses, ard the First Lord said he 
would favourably consider that. When 
asked, the right hon. Gentleman referred 
to this as an undertaking to have a 
Special Committee inquiry, and he did 
so again this afterncon. Will the 
Secretary to the Treasury say yes or 
no? Is it a Special Committee or the 
ordinary Standing Committee of the 
House of Lords ? 

*Sr JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. 
Pancras, 8.): Surely this is a very simple 
matter. The Duke of Buckingham last 

ear was chairman of a committee which 

ad under consideration a plan for the 
future reduction of the superabundanee 
of officers of the House of Lords. The 
noble Duke died, and Lord Morley was 
appointed in his place, and the noble 
Lord, before pledging himself to carry 
out the scheme, wishes to have time to 
examine it. Any reasonable man would 
do the same, and the House of Commons 
would do right to accept this from 
a man who has done good service in the 
past under the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian, and I am 
sure will do good service in the posi- 
tion he now occupies. 
Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): 
This discussion has been somewhat 
rotracted, and I desire to take @ 





Mr. Jackson 


ecision and bring it to an end. I do 
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not think the Government have put the 
case fairly. This Committee, it appears, 
has been sitting, but has done nothing 
about this question; and, after all, it 
appears the promise given depends 
upon the approval of Lord Morley. I 
may take this opportunity of saying that 
I think we spend a great deal too 
much time in hammering away at points 
that cannot be remedied, but I think, for 
the sake of the time of the Committee, 
the Government might come to some con- 
¢lusion whereby we may rest assured 
that we shall have no further trouble. 
If they authoritatively state that when 
these appointments come to an end 
the House will have no moreof them, 
but that future appointments will be 
made under the pleasure of the House, 
so that Lie, et may be 
properly paid, and that the House 
will be at liberty to discontinue ap- 
pointments when they are thought un- 
necessary, such a declaration from the 
Government would save further waste of 
time. 

Mz.T. P.O’CONNOR (Liverpool, Scot- 
land): The Secretary to the Treasury 
seemed to be somewhat indignant when 
I cheered the reference to the Committee 
promised last year. That investigation 
was promised last year, but we are now 
just as far from aconclusion as we were 
then. Hon. Members will remember 
what took place last year. I think it 
was I who raised the question of these 
salaries, and I had the good fortune 
to have the influential support of the 
noble Lord the member for Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill). Up to that 
time we had got no satisfaction from the 
Government, but when such a strong 
and formidable ally declared in our 
favour the Government changed front, 
and the First Lord said the matter should 
be referred to a Committee. 

Mr. JACKSON: The hon. Member 
has misunderstood what the First Lord 
said. What my right hon. Friend said 
was that he would consider it, and he 
has explained what action he took on 
‘the promise then made. 

n.T.P.0°CONNOR: Therighthon. 
Gentleman promised to consider it, and 
as the result we are told it was referred 
to the Standing Committee of the House 
of Lords. Any way, the matter was re- 
ferred by somebody to the gg 
Oommittee of the House of Lords. Well, 
but what has been done? When and 
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how often has the Standing Committee 
considered the subject ? t are its 
recommendations? Are any salaries to 
be reduced or discontinued? We are 
absolutely as much in the dark as we 
were months ago. Why attempt to 
shuffle the Estimates through the 
House of Commons on a vague and mis- 
leading promise? I think I have a cl 
fect ight to cheer or jeer at such a 
promise. What is the other line of 
argument? I was astonished to hear 
the hon. Baronet the Member for South 
St. Pancras (Sir Julian Goldsmid) who, 
except on one class of subjects, is 
dianalty a lucid-minded man, say that 
because we are promised an inquiry 
by Lord Morley, who has been a useful 
public servant, and who, he anticipates, 
will be so in the future, we ought to be 
satisfied. But surely the question of 
Lord Morley is utterly irrelevant to the 
issue. Our contention is that the inves- 
tigation promised twelve months ago 
has not taken place. 

Mr. JACKSON: The hon. Member 
will allow me to say that is notso. That 
statement is absolutely contrary to the 
real facts of the case. What was stated 
by the First Lord in this Committee last 
year was that this question was at that 
time under consideration. My noble 
Friend (Lord Randolph Churchill) made 
@ suggestion that a Joint Committee 
should be appointed, and my right hon. 
Friend the Paster of the House under- 
took to consider that suggestion. He 
has explained what action he did take 
upon "that undertaking, but the hon. 

ember will see that the question was 
then under consideration by the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords. I have 
stated to the Committee what has hap- 
pened since. 

Mr. T. P.O’CONNOR : Really, I fail 
to see how that explanation improves the 
hon. Gentleman’s position; it betters 
our position, but it does not improve 
his. He says the investigation was 
not because of, but was antece- 
dent to, our demand of last year; 
and is it therefore not more shameful 
that we should have no conclusion 
arrived at? The hon. Baronet above 
the Gangway (Sir J. Goldsmid) says 
Lord Morley has done good publi 
service—a point I nejtherdeny nor affirm, 
for I know nothing about it—and there- 
fore we may rely on him in the future ; 
but what has that to do with the case? 
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We had a right to expect a decision on 
the subject Cokes being asked to vote 
this salary y agua Now, I have a pro- 
posal to e. I do not suppose we 
shall get any satisfaction m the 
House of Lords Committee, and it is 
we, the House of Commons, who have 
to satisfy the taxpayers. It is the 
House of Commons, which passes these 
Estimates, which ought to investigate the 
matter. Will the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury agree to nominate after Easter a 
Committee of the House of Commons to 
investigate the question of salaries paid 
to officials of the House of Lords, and 
that this Committee shall take evidence 
as to expenditure and duties? The Se- 
cretary to the Treasury smiles, but I 
see nothing in the proposition to occa- 
sion amusement, though it might be 
afforded in the result. Is the House of 
Commons to be denied investigation of 
this part of the expenditure of the 
country? I do not say whether the 
result may or may not show that the 
Serjeant-at-Arms is badly paid at 
£1,500 a-yeur—he may be an extremely 
overworked official—nor am I prepared 
to anticipate the evidence whether or 
not Black Rod, who alternates between 
a somewhat comic appearance on the 
floor of this House, and a courteous 
acceptance of our prayer to admit ladies 
or gentlemen to the Gallery of the 
House 2f Lords, is grossly overworked 
and scandalously underpaid. I will not 
anticipate the results that may be at- 
tained ; but, at least, we shall have the 
satisfaction of a thorough examination. 
What is the alternative course? We 
do not know whether the hon. Gentle- 
man may be on that Bench next year. 
So far as he is personally concerned, I 
hope he may be, for I do not know any- 
one who could fulfil the duties of his 
office with greater skill, ability, and 
courtesy. But the fact is, it requires 
more than all his tact, and more 
than all his large amount of 
courtesy to get through the House of 
Commons such a scandalous Vote as this. 
But if he should be in his place next 
ear—and I should be glad if it should 
so, if his Party are in power—what 
will happen? I will venture to utter a 
preehery, We shall find this House of 
rds Committee still profoundly 
absorbed in the study of the expenditure 
—that it is perplexed, divided, and 
overwhelmed with all the facts, figures, 


Mr. T, P. O Connor 
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and the diverse heterogeneous and 
miscellaneous considerations that encircle 
the question, and that it will require 
years of examination to determine it. 
But meantime we are called upon to vote 
for this highly paid, and, as it now 
appears, sinecure office. This is why 
we cannot accept the statement of the 
Secretary to the Treasury as satisfactory. 

Mr. NOLAN (Louth, N.): I cannot 
agree that time has been wasted over 
the discussion of this item. It is 
a case of a class which, being 
satisfactorily settled, may clear away 
discussion whieh else may be neces- 
sary on other items. Several things 
have been brought out in the dis- 
cussion. I am sure we heard with 
great. interest, if not with satisfaction, 
that this gentleman, as Serjeant-at-arms, 
has received £30,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money. But we have failed to elicit 
from one side or the other what are the 
services rendered for this enormous sum 
of money. The brief explanation of the 
functions of the office we had from the 
Secretary to the Treasury was that the 
Serjeant-at-arms attended the Lord 
Chancellor. Putting the most liberal 
interpretation on this duty, I think it 
will be agreed that it could be efficiently 
discharged by a policeman, who would 
consider himself fairly well paid at 
£100 a-year. This cannot be considered 
a small matter. In the course of the 
debate last night, an hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Bartley) with painstaking 
elaboration showed how a poor family 
with an income of £39 a year paid in 
taxation £2 17s. 5d. per annum. Now, 
it is out of money thus received that the 
salary of £10,000 to the Lord Chancellor, 
and £1,500 for the gentleman who 
attends upon him, are paid. We have 
this state of facts in the teeth of the 
statement I heard not long since in this 
House, that it has ever been the practice 
for gentlemen of wealth, position, and 
education to devote their time, energy, 
and great talents to the service of their 
country. This was the statement that. 
met a proposal from the Representative 
of a working class constituency on this 
side, that Members of this House should. 
receive some allowance for the time they 
devote tv public duties here. On that. 
oceasion, hon. Members pointed to the 
terrible state of affairs in the United 
States, where Members of Congress 
receive some such allowance, but here 
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we have a gentleman who, without 
underrating his position, I may describe 
as a subordinate official, receiving a 
salary equal to that of the Vice President 
of the United States. I do not think 
more can be added to give force to the 
ridiculous position taken up in defence 
of an appointment like this. The Secre- 
tary to the Treasury has spoken in rather 
a wounded tone on this matter. Now, 
I would endorse the well-merited com- 
pliment the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

aid him last night, and I am sure there 
is not a Member of the House but will 
agree that the hon. Gentleman dis- 
charges his duty in the most conscientious 
and courteous manner, and I should be 
sorry to say anything that might be 
considered offensive to him; but we are 
here as Representatives of the taxpayers, 
and are anxious to reduce the burdens 
upon them. In that sense we are acting 
now, and we would strengthen the 
Treasury in any desire for economy in 
the direction of these salaries. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 75; 
Noes 117.—(Division List, No. 76.) 
Original Question again proposed. 
Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith, 
&c.): If the Standing Committee of the 
House of Lords desire to know to 
what point to direct their attention, and 
where we consider salaries are exces- 
sive, I would offer for their considera- 
tion the item under the head of salary 
and allowances to the Lord Chancellor 
of £4,000, in connection with his duties 
as Speaker of the House of Lords. I 
think this sum is somewbat excessive 
as compared with the duties discharged 
by the Speaker in this House, or by 
yourself, Mr. Courtney, as Chairman of 
Committees. I think it must be ad- 
mitted that, if allowances in the latter 
cases were accepted as the basis for 
applying the principle of payment by 
results, the payment to the Speaker of 
the House of Lords would sink to a 
very low point indeed in comparison. 
It seems to be considered that a high 
salary is necessary to preserve the dig- 
nity of officials and ensure the efficient 
discharge of the duties of the office; 
and in the case of Members of the legal 
profession, it would appear that they 
require twice as much as anybody else. 
I might institute a comparison with the 
ition of a Justice of the Supreme 
urt in the United States, an official 
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who has to discharge duties as august 
and onerous as those of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and for whom a salary of £2,000 
is considered adequate. It will be seen, 
therefore, that experience does not show 
that inflated — are er esd to 
the dignity o ition ; an move 
that the rail of £4,000, the salary of 
the Lord Chancellor, be reduced by 
£2,000. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Item A, Salaries of £5,545, be 
reduced by £2,000, part of the Salary 
of the Lord Chanedllor as Speaker of 
the House of Lords.”—(Mr. Munro ~ 
Ferguson. ) 


Da. TANNER (Cork, Mid): I really 
think that somé little explanation or 
answer is due from the Government. 

Mr. JACKSON: It was out of no 
want of courtesy that I did not 
rise. I took this as only part of the 
scheme by which hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site desired to draw attention to the 
items inthe Vote. I am sure that I can 
say nothing that will alter the view of 
hon. Members on this matter or beyond 
what has been urged on former occa- 
sions, and I thought it better to come to 
a decision at once. 

Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: As I 
have notice of Amendment in respect to 
the Chairman of Committees in the 
House of Lords, it might spare the Com- 
mittee inconvenience if I dealt with that 
now—— 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
I think that will be best secured by 
coming to decision upon this first. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 62; 
Noes 132.—(Div. List, No. 77.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: I 
wish now to call attention to another 
matter. The salary of the Chairman 
of Committees of the House of Lords 
amounts to no less a sum than 
£2,500, and, in moving a reduction 
of the Vote by £500, I may say 
I do so in no spirit of hostility to the 
noble Lord (Earl of Morley) who now 
fills the office, or to the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos) 
who lately filled it. The present 
Chairman of Committee in the 
House of Lords will, no doubt, 
fulfil his functions with the same ability 
as he displayed in other Departments of 
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the State, and, as to the efficiency of 
the late Duke of Buckingham, I have 
never heard any question. ButI would 
ask the House to compare the duties per- 
formed by the Chairman of Committees 


in the House of Lords for a salary of 
£2,500 a year with the very onerous 
duties of the Chairman of Ways and 
Means, whose salary is of the same 
amount. If the standard of pay adopted 
in this House is fair and reasonable, I 
think the Committee will agree that the 
eountry must get a very poor return for 
the money it votes for the Chairmanship 
of the House of Lords. The Committee 
cannot deny one of two propositions: 
Hither the salary of the Chairman of 
Ways and Means is too small, or the 
salary of the Chairman of Committees in 
the House of Lords is far too large. As 
to the first proposition I will not express 
an opinion, except to say that I should 
not be in order if I tried to move an 
augmentation of the salary of the 
Chairman of Ways and Means. With 
regard to the second proposition, I have 
no doubt about it myself, and I am sure 
there is no Member of the House who 
does not agree with me on that subject. 
There is a vast difference between the 
demands on the time of the Chairman 
of this House and that of the Chairman 
of the House of Lords. The Esti- 
mates are never brought before the 
House of Lords, and that constitutes 


in itself a wide and significant 
distinction between the duties of 
the two officials. The House of 


Lords meets day by day, merely to 
adjourn to some livelier and busier 
_ scenes, while this House is content to 
spend hours and hours in debating pro- 
positions which some Members may 
think important, and others trivial. The 
Committee will find, on referring to 
Hansard, that you, Mr. Chairman, were 
last year compelled to open your 
mouth some 547 times whilst presiding 
over this Committee, whereas the late 
Duke of Buckingham was only required 
to address the House of Lords on six 
separate occasions. There is, as a 
matter of favt, no ible comparison 
between the two Houses. The Chair- 
man of Committees of the House of 
Lords has, no doubt, to fulfil very 
responsible duties, but the office which 
you, Sir, fill with so much diecretion, 
and with such general approval from all 
parts of the House, is without doubt 
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the most exacting, the most onerous, 
and the most exhausting of all the 
offices of this House, not even excepting 
that of Mr. Speaker. That being 80, to 
vote this amount to the Chairman of 
Committees in the House of Lords 
would be irrational, absurd, and almost 
an insult to the position which you, Sir, 
occupy. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Item B, of £5,000, be reduced by £500, 
part of the Salary of the Chairman of Com- 
tnittes of the House of Lords.”—(Mr. Herbert 
Gardner.) 


*SmW. BARTTELOT (Sussex,N.W.): 
Some years ago, as many here will re- 
member, my hon. Friend the Member 
for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) proposed to 
reduce the salary of the Chairman of 
Committees of the House of Lords to 
£1,500, as the salary of the Chairman 
of Committees here was £1,500. It 
was, however, urged that it would be 
an unwise and ungenerous thing to 
attempt to deal with the salary of the 
distinguished man who occupied that 
position, and an ungracious act towards 
the other House. It was, however, 
suggested from the Treasury Bench 
that the Chairman of Committees of 
the House of Commons might well re- 
ceive the same salary as the Chairman 
of Committees of the House of Lords. 
This was at once agreed to, and the 
Chairman of Committees, then my right 
hou. Friend the Postmaster General 
(Mr. Raikes) found his salary at once 
increased by £1,000 a year, and from 
that time the two salaries have been the 
same. I think it would be unjust and 
unfair to the present holder of that 
office to reduce his salary. I venture, 
therefore, to hope the Committee will 
by a large majority decline to endorse 
so ungracious an act towards the other 
House of Parliament. 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, 8.) : 
I would point out that the Chairman of 
the House of Lords has more responsible 
work to do than any other paid officer of 
the House of Loris, as he has charge 
ofall the Private Business of the House 
of Lords. We all know with ‘what 
ability, zeal, and energy Lord Redesdale 
discharged his duties, and I say that the 
responsibility which falls upon the Chair- 
man of Committees in the House of 
Lords is so considerable, and the amount 
of work he has to do is so large that a 
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salary of £2,500 is not too high. I do 
not think a comparison can in every 
res be fairly made between the 

tion of the Chairman of Ways and 
atte and that of the Chairman of 
Committees in the House of Lords. 

I believe that the Private Business 
is not am so responsible in the 
House of Commons as in the House 
of Lords, because more Private Bills, 
I think, originate in the House of 
Lords than in this House. Though 
there is more general work done 
in the House of Commons, our Chair- 
man of Committees has hon. Gentlemen 
on whom he can call for assistance if he 
thinks proper. We all know, Mr. 
Courtney, how capable you are in the 
discharge of your duties, and what a 
glutton you are for work, and the con- 
sequence is that you very rarely call on 
those Gentlemen to assist you. You, 
however, have the opportunity of doing 
so whenever the work becomes too 
pressing. Under the circumstances of 
the case, I do not think it would be 
suitable for the present to reduce the 
salary of the Chairman of Committees 
in the House of Lords. 

Mrz. T. P. O°;CONNOR: I would like 
to ask the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) 
whether the hon. Baronet (Sir J 
Goldsmid) is right in stating that the 
Chairman of Committees in the House 
of Lords is precluded from getting any 
assistance in his work ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I did not understand 
him to say that. 

*Smr J. GOLDSMID: What I said 
was, that the duties of the Chairman of 
Committees in the House of Lords were 
not as onerous as those of the Chairman 
of Committees in the House of Commons; 
but I said that in the House of Com- 
mons the Chairman of Committees had 
four gentlemen on whom he could call 
to assist him in discharging his duties. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR: If the hon. 
Baronet does not say that the Chairman 
of the House of Lords has no power of 
obtaining assistance, what becomes of 
his argument? The Chairman of the 
House of Lords can call upon forty or 
fifty Peers, if he likes, to take his 
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place, The hon. Baronet shows a want 
of lucidity that I am surprised to find 
in him. I have seen you, Sir, and 
other Chairmen of Committees, seven, 
eight, or ten hours in your place without 
calling for any assisance, and I have no 
reason to doubt that your successors 
will be as energetic in carrying out 
their duties as you are, though we can- 
not perhaps hope that they will be as 
able as you. If the Chairman of the 
House of Lords is less hard-worked 
than you, Sir, he ought to be Lay less, 
and if he is more hard-worked he ought 
to be paid more. We say he is less 
hard-worked, and therefore ought to be 
paid less. I admit that the Chairman 
of the House of Lords has a greal deal 
to do in connection with Private Busi- 
ness. Whether the hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Goldsmid) is right in saying that 
he has more to do in that respect than 
you, Mr. Courtney, I do not know, but 
he certainly has nothing like the same 
amount of work to do in presiding over 
Committee of the House of Lords as 
you, Sir, have in presiding over this 
Committee. You have to to be in your 
place all the time the House is in Com- 
mittee, which means that you have to 
be in your place the greater part of the 
Session. The House of Lords is not an 
over-worked assembly. It reminds one 
of an April shower. It is here now and 
the next moment it is gone. You hear 
@ mysterious mumble and a few whis- 
pers, and the House of Lords has done 
for the evening. I venture to say that 
the Chairman of the House of Lords 
does not sit as Chairman for one hour a 
week, and yet the hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Goldsmid) compares his labours with 
those of the Chairman of Committees in 
this House. The hon. and gallant 
Baronet opposite (Sir W. Barttélot) 
argued this question from another point 
of view. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man represents in their most orthodox 
form “good old Tory doctrines,” and 
he does so in the matter of these salaries. 
But [ think he was rather unfortunate 
as to the ground upon which he hased 
his defence. He said it would be an 
act of discourtesy, an ungracious thing, 
to reduce the , but as guardians of 
the public purse we have nothing to do 
with courtesy or grace. I think that 
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the hon. Member for . (Mr. 
Gardner) in a most unanswerable man- 
ner. The only fault I have to find with 
him is that the amount of rans he 

8 is disproportionate, when you 
Seater the light duties of the Chair- 
man of Committees in the House of 
Lords and the salary paid and the 
heavy duties of the Chairman in this 
House. 


The Committee divided, Ayes, 62; 
Noes, 138; (Division List No. 78.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: The next item, 
Sub-head ‘‘C,” is one which always 
causes a considerable amount of dis- 
Cuyssion in this Hovpse, the reason 
being because the system of payment 
of the Clerks of the other House 
is so manifestly unfair. The last Motion 
made was to reduce the salary of the 
Chairman of Committees in the House 
of Lords below that of the Chairman of 
Committees in this House, but that was 
not the view of the majority. The argu- 
ment against the reduction was that it 
would be unfair to give the Chairman 
in one House less than the Chairman in 
the other. Well, it is on that argumevt 
that I claim the vote of hon. Gentlemen 
in favour of the reduction which I now 
propose in regard to the salaries of the 
clerks of the House of Lords, who surely 
ought not to be paid more than the 
clerks of the House of Commons, seeing 
that the latter work a great many more 
hours. Yet the clerks of the House of 
Lords are higher paid than those of the 
House of Commons. The Clerk of Par- 
liaments receives £2,500 per annum, 
with an allowance for a house, or £500 
more than is paid to the Chief Clerk of 
the House of Commons. It was thought 
that the late Chief Clerk of this House, 
Sir Erskine May, one of the most dis- 
tinguished men who has ever acted as 
Clerk to this House, would have been 
promoted after long service to the 
office of the Clerk of Parliaments, 
with its higher salary and position, but 
it was notso. A gentleman was fished 
out for the higher post, who was the 
relative of one Lord Chancellor at least, 
if not of two, and who had been some- 


Mr. T. P. O' Connor 
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thing connor with lunatic asylums, 
hter. am not e ing,. 
cord entleman was pitehforked ‘tae 
the office of the Olerk of Parliaments, 
for which he had had no sort of traini 
and the doctrine that the Chief Olerk: 
of the House of Commons may expect 
to be promoted to that post, after long 
and faithful service, as a sort of otium 
cum dignitate quasi-pension, has been ex- 
ploded. We have a Clerkin the House 
of Lords, therefore, who receives £500 
a year more than our Head Clerk, 
Then the Clerk-Assistant of the House 
of Lords receives £1,800 per annum for- 
filling a position equivalent to that for 
which the corresponding officer of the 
House of Commons receives £1,500, 
And all these gentlemen have houses 
besides. Then we find that the Senior 
Clerk in the House of Lords receives 
£1,000, whereas the maximum salary of 
the Senior Clerk in the House of Com- 
mons is £800 per annum. I want to 
know why these distinctions are made. 
Thereduction of £1,000 which I intend to. 
move is, roughly speaking, the amount 
of the excess in the’ payment to clerks 
in the Department of the Olerk of the 
Parliaments as against the payment 
to the clerks in this House. I 
heard the Secretary to the Treasury 
say a while ago that there was a species. 
of bargain entered into as to these 
salaries. I have heard that before, and 
I have heard the same from the hon. 
Gentleman’s predecessors. What he 
pointed to was that at one time 
all the salaries were paid out 
of fees which came from suitors in 
the House of Lords. This practice was. 
done away with, however. The fees 
are now paid into the Treasury, and the 
Treasury pays the salaries. It was 
understood that if the fees were paid 
into the Treasury the salaries should be 
paid out of the Votes of the House, but 
there was no undertaking that the pey- 
ment of the existing salaries should go 
on for ever and aye. |Mr. Jaoxson:. 
Hear, hear!] The Secretary to the 
Treasury accepts that statement. At 
the time of which I spoke the fees. 
were paid into a fee fund, and the in- 
terest on that served as pensions to the 
clerks and other officials in the House 
of Lords. We have nothing to do with 
that, I admit, but we have to do with 
the salaries of officials which we are 
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called upon to vote. I have never yet 
heard a satisfactory reason why the 
clerks of the House of Lords, who do 

much less than our clerks here, 


should be paid higher salaries. I do 
not say that our clerks do not deserve 
more than they are getting, and I should 
be ready to’ put the salaries of the two 
sets of clerks together, and to give our 
clerks more and those of the House of 
Lords less ; but I do protest against the 


clerks of the House of Lords being paid | has 
‘more than our clerks for doing less 


work than our clerks. I beg to move 
the reduction of the Vote by £1,000. 

Motion made, and Question put, 
“That Item O, of £22,367, Salaries, 
&ec., Department of the Clerk of the 
Parliaments, be reduced by £1,000.”— 
(Hr. Labouchere.) 


Mrz. JACKSON: The hon. Member 
has made a comparison between the 
clerks in the House of Lords and 
the clerks in this House, and I do 
not think we can very successfully 
discuss that at any great length. The 
hon. Member says the clerks of the 
House of Lords receive more than the 
clerks of the House of Commons. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: The clerks as 
a whole. 


Mr. JACKSON: I do not think I 
could entirely agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber there. I think he is rather mixing 
up the titles of these Gentlemen. It is 
not easy to compare the salaries of the 
clerks in the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment; because it does not follow that 
those bearing the same titles occupy 
analogous positions. I quite agree that 
there is noreason why the salaries 
should necessarily be perpetual; but 
the proper time to consider a revi- 
sion of salaries is when vacancies 
occur. I should not agree with 
the hon. Member if he contended 


that we are on our own Motion to go 
and reduce the salaries of officers who 
have been duly appointed and have 
given > other appointments in order to 
accept these posts, but I with him 
that when vacancies occur appoint- 
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ments should be reviewed, and the 
ies proportioned to the work which 
has to be done. The Olerk of Parlia- 
ments has other duties to perform 
——— those connected with the House 
of Lords as a legislative body. He is 
Registrar of the Supreme Court of 
Appeal, and a certain part of his work 
begins in November, whex Meabers of 
this House are taking holiday. Since 
the gentleman who now holds the office 
been appointed he has effected 
economies to the extent of £2,000 a 
ew Though the Head Clerk of the 
ouse of Lords receives £300 a year 
more than the Head Clerk of the House 
of Commons, yet this sum is hardly 
the equivalent in cash of the furnished 
house with which the latter is provided. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE: We have pro- 
tested from the very first against the 
appointment of this Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments—we have opposed the salary 
every year since he was appointed. If 
Sir Erskine May after his long service 
in this House had been promoted to 
this superior position when a vacancy 
occurred, we should not have complained, 
but our complaint was that the present 
holder of the office was taken on, know- 
ing nothing of the business of the Clerk 
of the House of Commons or the Clerk 
of the House of Lords. He may have 
learnt it since, but that is not our affair. 
The hon. Member says this gentleman 
has saved us £2,000 a year; that is to 
say he has cut down other people’s 
ies to the extent of £2,000 a year. 
But I should like to know if his econo- 
mies take the view of cutting down his 
own salary. It is all very well to talk 
about saving £2,000 a year by cutting 
down other people’s salaries—we have 
to interfere because he cannot take an 
independent view of his own salary. 
We want that to be reduced until the 
clerks in both Houses can be regarded 
as in an identical position. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite said we could 
not fairly compare one clerk with 
another clerk. ell, take the Clerk 
Assistant. In the House of Lords the 
clerk occupying that position receives 
£1,800 a year, whilst in this House he 
gets £1,500 a year and a house. 
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Mr. JACKSON: They are not ex- 
actly the same. 


Mrz. LABOUOHERE: I do not see 
the distinction. There are three clerks 
in the House of Lords, and there are 
three clerks here. One is an assistant 
clerk in the House of Lords, and one is 
an assistant clerk in this House. The 
hon. Gentleman says they are not the 
same, but the only distinction I see is 
that their salaries are not the same ; and 
that is precisely the distinction which I 
wishto do away with. I am sure the 
hon. Gentleman must see that this 
system is unfair. It exists because it 
has existed. But it ought to be altered. 
I do not see why our clerks should not 
be paid the same as those in the House 
of Lords. I am only raising the ques- 
tion on the point that the clerks in one 
House ought not to be paid more—I 
think they ought to be paid less—than 
the clerks who occupy identically the 
Same position in the other House; and 
in paying them equally it should be dis- 
tinetly understood that there is a sort of 
asa by which the Head Clerk of this 

ouse will succeed to the appointment 
ef Clerk of Parliaments, when it be- 
comes vacant—by which he would have 
a call upon the office, if I may so term 
it. By such a system the Head Clerk of 
this House would know that, at a given 
time, if he did not get a rise in his 
salary, he would succeed to an office 
where he would have less heavy duties 
to perform in his advanced years. Iam 
aay sd certain that if you take hour 

or hour, it will be found that the Clerk 
of Parliaments does not work the same 
number of hours as our Chief Clerk 
does. I am only asking for common 
and reasonable fairness in this matter. 


Dr. TANNER (Mid Cork): We have 
been told that the Clerk of Parliaments 
is Registrar to the Supreme Court of 
Appeal, and I should much like to know 
whether he is paid anything extra for 
the duties of the office. We know, in 
the case of other officers of the House of 
Lords that they are paid extra for sup- 
plemental offices. Another point I would 
‘wish to drive home is that raised by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Northamp- 
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ton with respect to the position of the 
Olerk of Parliaments. If the post is of 
such very high honour it is certainly. of 
paramount public importance that there 
should be a process of promotion of the 
Officers of this House to the correspond- 
ing posts in the House of Lords, where 
the clerks have not so much trouble and 
have not these very long hours. Now, 
I would point out that the post of the 
Clerk of Parliaments is judicial. For 
my own part, I speak of a gentleman who 
is not in the costume of a barrister, but 
who wears a peculiar sort of wig. I 
have seen him standing in the doorway 
of this House. I asked who he was. 
‘Oh, thatis the Clerk of Parliaments— 
the Senior Clerk of the House of Lords.” 
I asked why he wore a wig which was 
different from the wigs of our clerks, 
and I was told that his office was such a 


very high one that he actually occupied 
the position of a Judge. That in itself is 
a very high reward, but in addition he 
gets this enormous salary, with a 
position which affords him the oppor- 
tunity of associating with noblemen in 
the other House occasionally, and for 
very short periods. I think he ought to 
be satisfied, and that the country should 
be saved the expense. I would ask the 
hon. Gentleman for an answer to the 
first point which I endeavoured to bri 
under his notice, whether the Clerk 
Parliaments receives additional pay as 
Registrar to the Supreme Oourt of 
Appeal ? 


Mr. JACKSON: The Clerk of Parlia- 
ments receives no additional pay for 
that appointment. 


Dr. TANNER: Does his salary cover 
everything ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 68; 
Noes, 137.—(Div. List, No. 79.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: (Northamp- 
ton): I regret that the House should 


have to occupy so much of its time with 
these questions relating to the House 
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of Lords, considering that all I ask for is 
equal justice between the two Houses, 
and that sinecures should cease to exist ; 
but I am obli. to trouble the House 
with an Amendment on Sub-head E, with 
regard to the salaries of Black Rod and 
the Yoeman Usher of the Black Rod. 
Now, while Black Rod receives £2,000 
a year and a house, the Serjeant-at- 
Arms in the House of Commons only 
receives £1,200; the Yeoman Usher of 
the Black Rod receives £1,000, and the 
Deputy Serjeant-at-Arms in the House 
of Commons £800, No one can deny 
that the Serjeant-at-Arms and Deputy 

jeant do more work than the 
Black Rod and the Yeoman Usher of 
the Black Rod, for the simple reason 
that neither of these latter officers have 
anything to do except in the short 
sittings of the other House. I will 
venture to say that this House sits ten 
times as long as the House of Lords. 
The fact is that the offices in the other 
House are the appanages of the great. 
I do not complain of those to whom 
they are given, but they are generally 
given to gentlemen who are in the 
category of courtiers or the friends of 
courtiers, and they are almost sinecures, 
the gentlemen holding them going to the 
House of Lords for an hour or so in the 
evening for a few months in the year. 
I say they are excessive salaries, and 
that it is ridiculous to pay the Black 
Rod as much as you pay the President 
of the Local Government Board, who is 
one of the ablest of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, and performs really good 
work. I do not think the right hon. 
Gentleman ought to be paid more than 
he gets, because £2,000 a year is a very 
good salary; but there is undoubtedly 
a wide disparity between the services 
rendered in the two cases. We shall 
probably be told by the Secretary to 
the Treasury that the Comimittee he has 
spoken of is looking into the matter; 
but I should like to know, has there 
ever been any objection made in the 
Committee to these salaries in the 
House of Lords? Under all the cir- 
cumstances, I beg to move that the 
sum be reduced by £500. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item E, of £6,076, Salaries of De- 


ayo of the Gentleman Usher of the Black | hope 


, be reduced by £1,000.”—(Mr. Labouchere.) 
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Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan): Much time 
has been spent on this Vote, and I 
would suggest that time would be saved 
if the Secretary to the Treasury were to 
agree to the recommendation of the hon. 
Member for the Scotland division of 
Liverpool (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) and 
appoint a Committee to sit permanently 
for the purpose of revising the Esti- 
mates. A large portion of the Votes for 
the House of Lords is utterly inde- 
fensible, and I certainly think that this 
question of the salaries of the officials 
ought to be considered. Although I do 
not think the House of Commons should 
do anything to strangle the efficiency 
of the House of Lords or curtail its 
dignity, at the same time, I think these 
matters ought to be treated with a little 
more candour, and I should like some 
one to tell this House, having regard 
to the length of time occupied by the 
sittings of the other House, how much 
an hour the Black Rod gets for his 
services. We might also be informed 
as to the period of life at which these 
appointments are conferred, and whether, 
when they are made, the gentlemen 
receiving them are at an age when they 
could fill any other position. I may 
say I have no personal objection to 
these gentlemen. On the only occasions 
I have come in contact with them they 
have been polite; but I think the 
salaries they receive are large compared 
with those of gentlemen holding similar 
positions in this House. 


Mr. A. 0’CONNOR (Donegal, East) : 
The time of adjournment of this House 
may be fraught with important issues 
to the unfortunate people of ite 9 
I have just had placed in my hands a 
telegram, which deals with a matter of 
so much importance that, in order that 
we may have an opportunity of con- 
sidering the matter to which it relates, I 
will move that the Chairmain report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Arthur O’ Connor.) 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, West): I 
the Government will assent to the 
Motion. I have seen the telegram my 
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hon. Friend refers to, and I believe the 
condition of the people of Donegal to be 
very serious a to depend largely on 
the interposition of this House. The 
telegram reveals a state of saps g show- 
ing that many of the people of Donegal 
are in a state of starvation. 


Mr. JACKSON : I cannot consent to 
the Motion at this moment. This Vote 
has been under discussion for four 
hours, and ought now to be allowed to 
pass. If we are allowed to take this 
and the next two Votes, we might then 
report Progress. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: If we allow 
this Vote, which can be again discussed 
next year, to pass, I hope the Govern- 
ment will allow Progress to be reported. 
Tn that case, I think we could e to 
the Votes named by the hon. Gentle- 
man. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH: The matter re- 
ferred to by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Donegal is so serious that I 
hope the Government will allow it to be 
discussed. 

Mr. JAOKSON: The Votes we ask 
for after this are not contentious. 

Mr. A. O’CONNOR: Then I ask 
leave to withdraw my Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion, ‘‘ That Item E, of £6,075, 
Salaries of Department of the Gentle- 
man Usher of the Black Rod, be re- 
duced by £1,000,” by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) £44,420, to complete the sum for 
House of Commons Offices. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day, 29th April. 


Committee to sit again upon Monday, 
29th April. 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.): 
Mr. Speaker, I rise to move that this 
House do now adjourn. 

*Mrz. SPEAKER: There are one or 
two more Orders. 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I respectfully 
ask that I may move the Adjournment 
of the House, the questions having been 
disposed of and the Orders of the day 
entered upon. 


Mr. Sexton 


{COMMONS} 
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*Mz. SPEAKER: Before the Orders 


of the day are dis of it is 
unusual to move the Adjournment of 
the House. 


Mr. A O'CONNOR: I do not wish 
to provoke a decision from the Chair on 
the spur of the moment. I will not 
persist in my Motion, and I will not sa: 
that I submit to your ruling, because 
hope you will not give any ruling on 
the point. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: There was a pre- 
cedent a year or two ago. 


Mr. A. O’CONNOR: There are many 
precedents the other way. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


WALTHAM ABBEY (GUNPOWDER 
FACTORY) BILL.—(No. 176.) 


The Select Committee on the Waltham 
Abbey (Gunpowder Factory) Bill was 
nominated—Mr. Alfred Gathorne-Hard: 
Hardy, Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. Wood 
and Mr. Brodrick. 


WOODS AND FORESTS AND LAND 
REVENUES OF THE CROWN. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the Administration of the fg pe 
ment of the Woods and Forests and d 
Revenues of the Crown.””—(Mr. Jackson.) 

Dr. CAMERON, (Glasgow College) : 
This is a matter which concerns a great 
number of Scotch Members, and the 
hon. Gentleman will remember that 
@ promise was made in respect of 
certain Scotch fishing rights, and I 
would suggest that the Motion should 
be withdrawn for the present. 


Mr. JACKSON: The question to 
which the hon. Member alludes is 
included in the terms of the re- 
ference, and the names cf the 
latter will be given afterwards. — 

Mr. BUCHANAN: I think we are 
hardly being treated fairly by the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
in having this Motion put upon the 
Paper on the last day before the House 
rises. 

Mr. JACKSON: Very well; I will 
postpone it. With the permission of the 
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‘House I ask leave to withdraw the 
Motion. 

Motion by leave withdrawn. 


OFFICIAL SECRETS BILL. (No. 97.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, ‘‘That the Bill be now read the 
third time.” 

Mr. M‘LAREN (Crewe): May I ask 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to post- 
pone this Bill also? 

*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
RicoarD WesstEr, Isle of Wight) : 
There is no reason for postponing this 
Bill. It has been on the Paper for a 
considerable time, and the hon. Mem- 
ber, who has had Amendments on 
the Paper, was not here to move them. 


*Mr. M‘LAREN : I was called out of 
the House for a few minutes last night, 
and in that time the Bill was dealt with. 
Of course I do not blame the Govern- 
ment. ButI do think it is rather hard 
after my hon. Friend (Mr. A. O’Connor) 
has given way, on the understanding 
that only non-contentious busines should 
betaken, that this Bill should be pressed. 


It puts me ina very awkward position. 
I am unwilling to delay the discussion 
of the very important question of the 
condition of Donegal, but I am equally 
unwilling to let this Bill go through 
without a single word of protest or ex- 
planation [An hon. Mzmszr: Move the 
Adjournment of the debate.] Iam un- 
willing to take a step of that sort, if I 
could get any sign from the right hon. 
Gentleman that he is willing to take the 
Bill on the Monday after the holidays, 
which really would be the fair course to 
take. This Bill went through the 
Second Reading without a single word 
of explanation, and the only Member 
who spoke upon it was my hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Cork. If there is 
no other course I will move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 


*Sir R. E. WEBSTER: The hon. 
Member is really misinformed. I made 
a statement on moving the Second 
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Reading, and I answered the questions 
raised. I sincerely trust the hon. Mem- 
ber will allow the formal question 
to be put to the House. 


Dr. CAMERON: The Attorney. 
General, on the occasion when the Bill 
was brought into Committee, stated that 
it had been represented to him that 
those Gentlemen who had Amendments 
on the Paper would be able to move 
them on the Report stage. The Bill 
got through without Amendment, and 
consequently these was no Report stage. 
Now, I would ask the hon. and learned 
Gentleman whether he is not under a 
moral obligation to consent to the Ad- 
journment, so that the Bill may be dis- 
cussed on its merits. Certainly there is 
a clause here which, it strikes me, would 
prevent information of any sort being 
given to a Member of Parliament, and 
which would prevent jobs being exposed 
in this House. I should certainly give 
that clause every possible opposition in 
the present stage. And, Sir, hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway feel as strongly 
as I do, and they would certainly give 
it every opposition in their power. 
When the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man remembers that it was thought 
by hon. Members they would have 
an opportunity of renewing their 


‘Amendments on the Report stage, 


and that in that way all opposition 


+ was swept away, I think he will allow 


that, under these circumstances, the 

Government would not be fulfilling an 
honourable understanding if this Mo- 
tion for the Third Reading were 
pressed. 

*Srr R. WEBSTER: Of course, if it is 
understood that anything I said last 
night caused opposition to be with- 
drawn, I should not oppose the Motion 
for the Adjournment of the debate, I 
therefore consent to the matter stand- 
ing over to the second Monday after 
Easter. 


Debate adjourned till Monday, 29th 
April. 
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TOWN COUNCILLORS’ (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. (No. 177.) 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Debate arising ; 


Debate adjourned till Tuesday, 7th 
May. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Jackson.) 


IRELAND—CONDITION OF DONEGAL. 


Mr. A. O’?OONNOR (Donegal, E.) : 
In the short time which remains to us, 
I wish to call attention to the fact that 
every vestige of constitutional and legal 
administration in the county of which T 
am one of the Representatives has now 
been cast aside by the Executive. They 
have introduced into use for what 
they call police purposes, but really for 
landlord purposes, a battering ram ; 
they have given over to the police fune- 
tions which are not properly police func- 
tions, and besides that, they have caused 
the police to assume an attitude to- 
wards the people which is absolutely 
illegal and unconstitutional. The in- 
habitants of portions of Donegal are 
not at liberty to pursue in ordinary 
and personal security their daily avoca- 
tions without permits from the police, 
and there is established, especially in 
West Donegal, a kind of ‘‘ white- 
terror.”” People are threatened with 
indiscriminate and momentary arrest, and 
no man knows from hour to hour how 
far his personal safety will be respected. 
A step further has been taken, and we 
are assured, on the authority of three 
Members of this House who are now 
in Donegal, that the — have started 
burning the houses of the people. It is 
difficult to’ see what more the police 
can do in the way of disregarding 
every constitutional duty and every 
limitation of their official functions. I 
do not wish to dwell at any length on 
the matter, and I shall best consult the 
convenience of the House by reading 
the following telegram :— 
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‘‘ Reinforcements;of police from all parts of 
county are being brought into Falcarragh. 
Armed sentries posted at all evicted houses to. 
arrest or keep out tenants. Non-evicted houses. 
usly overcrowded through evictions, 
Wholesale evictions threatened and hourly ex- 
expected. Poowls simply destitute. Furniture 
and bedding destroyed by emergency men. 
One house not destroyed re-entered by tenant, 
deliberately set on fire last night by police.” 
Mr. Speaker, I think that before the 
House adjourns we have a right 
not only to ask the Government to. 
cause prompt and searching investiga- 
tion into the present conduct of the 
police in Donegal, but to ask also for 
an assurance that, whatever the conduct 
of the police may have been in the past, 
they shall be directed not to overstep the 
plain lines of their duty, and to re- 
spect not only the property but the 
liberty of the subject in Donegal. 


Taz CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, 
Manchester, E.): The hon. Member 
in the opening sentence of his speech 
has gone back to matters which, how- 
ever important and interesting, are not 
of immediate urgency, having occurred 
some weeks ago, and which need not 
therefore have been raised on this 
debate. I refer to permits which were 
issued by the police on the occasion of 
the arrest of the persons charged with 
the murder of Inspector Martin, and I 
am not aware that for many weeks past 
anything of the kind has been done. I 
suppose it has been merely introduced 
as a topical matter, and is not one 
calling for any observation from me. I 


therefore pass from that portion of 


the constitutional liberties which the 
hon. Member says are being broken 
down and will goto the others. The 
hon. Member’s charges were, that 
the police had used a ram; that the 
olice were stationed near the houses 
rom which tenants had been evicted; 
that arrests were contemplated; that 
the people were destitute; that emer- 
gency men had been destroying re ; 
and that some of the police had de- 
stroyed one house by fire. On the last 
accusation I have no information at all, 
but I confess I am wholly sceptical as 
to the accuracy of the information sup- 
plied. to hon. Ventlemen opposite. Ido 
not believe, and shall not believe this. 
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charge, until I get much more detailed 
information. I would, however, point 
out that the house in any event 
is not the house of a_ tenant, 
but the house of a landlord. 
I repeat that I do not believe that the 
police have done anything of the kind 
alleged against them, and shall continue 
to disbelieve it in the absence of much 
better and more detailed information 


than appears to be in the possession of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. I pass then 
to the other accusations. The hon. 


Member says that bedding and furniture 
are destroyed by the emergency men. 
But, Sir, if a house is defended elabo- 
rately and in such manner that it can- 
not be entered unless the roof or the 
side is broken down, it may be some- 
times absolutely impossible to avoid 
some injury to the contents of that 
house. But who is responsible? 


Dr. TANNER (Oork, Mid): You. 
Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Is it the people 
who make a forcible entry, or those who 
fortify the house so that no other mode 
of entry is possible? The people them- 
selves and those who have prompted the 
people are alone to blame. Every care 
ought to be, and I believe is, exercised 
by those entrusted with carrying out the 
law. I would, however, point out that 
this accusation is made not against the 
police, but against the special bailiffs, 
for whose conduct I am in no respect 
responsible. Then the hon. Member 
says the police are watching evicted 
houses. I do not know whether it is 
true, but I do not think it unnatural if 
it istrue. The people, as I have heard 
within the last few hours, have been 
retaking forcible possession of the 
houses from which they have been 
evicted. That isa , Ba | illegal act, 
which the police are bound to stop, and 
if, as the hon. Gentleman sere, there 
are police in the neighbourhood of the 
evicted houses, considering that ille 
possession is bei taken by the 
tenants, I do not think that any. com- 
plaint ought to be made of it. Then I 
come to the question of-the ram. I 
am not aware that the ram has been 
used in these evictions; I rather think 
it has not. 
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Mz, SEXTON (Belfast, W.): The 
hon. Member did not say it had,’ 
Mz. A.J. BALFOUR: An hon: Mem- 
ber says it was never alleged it had been 
used, but the hon. Member for East 
Donegal complained that it was used for 
unconstitutional and illegal purposes. 
Mr. A. O’°CONNOR : I beg the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon. What I 
said was that the Government furnished 
the police with a ram, nominally for 
police, but really for landlord purpose s 
My complaint is that the police are 
allowed to go beyond the scope of their 
functions, and to do that which the 
Constitution does not contemplate. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the use 
of the ram be improper, it has not 
been used on this occasion. I had 
thought we were discussing a concrete 
question arising out of the evictions 
in Donegal, to call attention to which 
the adjournment of the House had 
been moved ; but I am quite willing to 
discuss the abstract question of whether 


or not, under any circumstances, a ram 
can be legitimately used by the police. 
I say emphatically it may be so used ; 
and I say more—that if the police 


have in their porns or can use any 
method by which injury to themselves 


and to the people and violation of the 
law may be diminished, abridged, 
or prevented, they are absolutely 
bound to use those means. The 
hon, Gentleman was entirely wrong 
in his interpretation of the law. 
I do not believe that the police haye 
done anything further than perform the 
usual duties of protecting the bailiffs, 
but I do not believe that the functions 
of the police are necessarily limited to 
those duties. If the hon. Gentleman 
will read the of Chief Baron 
Palles on the occasion of the Woodford 
evictions, he will find that, in the 
opinion of the Chief Baron, there may 
be circumstances under which the police 
would be justified and even obliged to 
go beyond the special functions of pro- 
tecting the bailiffs, ee, oAow ge in the 
case of the evictions in Donegal nor any 
other place, as far as I am aware, have 
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they done so under any Administration. 
So much for the law. Then the hon. 
Gentleman says that the pene are des- 
titute. He has discussed that question 
upon two separate occasions in the 
course of last week, and in the speeches 
he then made he admitted that probably 
at that time, and probably at any time 
in the last 50 or 100 years, there had 
been some distress in those congested 
and overcrowded of Ireland. I do 
not believe that there is anything in the 
nature of a general famine. I do not 
believe that the distress is widespread, 
or that it prevails especially among the 
evicted, and I believe that the 
attempt which has been made to rouse 
the sympathies of the public has been 
made for political purposes, and for poli- 
tical purposes alone. If you had searched 
other Unions in Ireland where no evic- 
tions have taken place, you would find 
equal or greater distress, as to which it 
has never occurred to right hon. or hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House, or to excite the 
radia of the English philanthropists. 
have already given the House the 
result of certain figures which have been 
supplied to me, and I have also told the 
House that I am going to make further 
investigations. Batt those investiga- 
tion are completed I do not pretend to 
ive a complete or final judgment to the 
ouse on this matter; but I will tell 
the House a fact which has been com- 
municated to me to-day by telegram. 
Although I have not had an opportunity 
of examining it in all its bearings, I 
state it to the House as being probably 
significant, and, at all events, of in- 
terest. The amount givenin Poor Law 
relief in the particular Union where these 
evictions have taken place is less, and 
much less, than in other Unions in the 
same county of Donegal. 


Mr, A. O'CONNOR: Because Mr. 
Olphert is Chairman. 


Mr. A. J, BALFOUR: No Board of 
Guardians, no Chairman of a Board of 
Guardians, has either the right or the 
power to allow starvation in the Union 
over which they have jurisdiction. 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR: How little you 
know of Donegal ! 


Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: I give that 
fact to the House not because I have 


Mr, A. J. Balfour 
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had either opportunity or time to in- 
vestigate it in all its bearings, but 
because I think it is an important and 
a significant fact in regard to the con- 
dition of these people. When hon. 
Gentlemen attack the conduct of the 
police they must be perfectly well aware 
that the whole object and aim of their 
policy is to render the task of 
the police as difficult as it can be. 
Hon. Members talk of Donegal and the 
evictions of the peasants and the dis- 
tress, but they are looking not to 
Donegal, but to English platforms and 
the English people. It is manifest in 
every word they utter that their desire is 
to turn to political account these un- 
happy incidents. That is why they ob- 
ject to the ram. It is not use of 
any additional hardship which the ram 
inflicts. They object to the ram because 
they know that the use of that instru- 
ment will shorten the scenes at evictions, 
and will diminish the sufferings which 
evictions are calculated to inflict, and in ~ 
those two ways defeat the game which 
hon. Gentlemen desire to play. As I 
have said, I do not believe that the dis- 
tress is of such a kind that the ordinary 
Poor Law is incapable of coping 
with it. If that belief is modified by 
any further reports which I may receive, 
I will take any action which may be 
necessary in the matter. But until the 
necessity for action is demonstrated, I 
repeat you cannot be guilty of a more 
mistaken kindness to the people of 
Donegal than by unnecessarily relaxing 
the regulations which limit the use of 
the Poor Law, or by giving public and 
aka funds unnecessarily and reck- 
essly to subventions for this purpose. 
If subvention should be necessary, at all 
events, let care be taken that it is not 
given under circumstances which would 
in the long run do more harm than 
good. I hope—lI fear I hope in vain— 
that if that task be put upon the Go- 
vernment we shall receive the assistance 
of hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway, 
and that they will not urge the House, 
with the weight of ‘power which belongs 
to them, to induce the Government to 
carry out measures which have perhaps 
done more harm of a permanent kind 
in creating the eongested districts than 
even temporary benefit to the population 
whieh they affected, 
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*Mz. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton): There are three main accusations 
contained in the telegram read by the 
hon. Member ; first, that the bedding 
and furniture have been destroyed by 
emergency men. The right hon. Gen- 
ileman has answered that by saying it 
was probably destroyed during the de- 
fence of the houses; but if he had ever 
been present at an eviction, he would 
have known that it is destroyed by 
being thrown into the roadway and 
trampled upon by emergency men. 
The next was that police sentries had 
been posted in the neighbourhood of 
evicted houses to prevent the people 
from re-entering them. An hon. Mem- 
ber has suggested that this is a matter 
for the Civil Courts, and that the 
police had no right to take this 
step; but, Sir, that is not so, 
for it is made a crime by the 
Coercion Act of 1887 for a man to 
re-enter a house from which he has 
been evicted. It is one of the new 
crimes created by that Act, and which 
at the time we protested against. 
Lastly, Sir, there is a definite accusa- 
tion here in this telegram that one 
house which had been re-entered by 
the tenant was deliberately set on 
fire last night by the police. The 
right hon. Gentleman, I take it, did not 
endeavour to apologise for such action 
on the part of the police, if it be true; 
but he doubted whether it had taken 
place. I hope that one result of the 
debate may be that the right hon. 
Gentleman will hasten to ascertain 
whether such an event has taken place, 
and, if it has, will prohibit such conduct 
in the future. We have here a definite 
statement that it has taken place, on the 
authority of three Members of this House, 
and I cannot, therefore, but think that 
there is some truth at the bottom of it. 
You have sent to gaol the priest of 
Falearragh, and now you are taking the 
roofs from over the heads of these poor 
people. I cannot think that the answers 
given by the right hon. Gentleman are 
satisfactory, anil I trust that we shall yet 
receive some assurance that the police 
will be warned against setting fire to 


houses. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary, who is a master in the art of evasion, 
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has not informed the House how the 
battering ram, with all its unrecognized 
virtues, can be used by the police as an 
engine of self-defence, and I charge the 
right hon. Gentleman with having 
purchased this ram, not as vindicator of 
the public law, but as a piece of 
machinery to assist private persons in 
collecting debts, and in exacting 
vengeance when the money is not 
forthcoming. The right hon. Gentleman 
pears blamed my sg age for re- 
errin in to the system o lice 
sect ba t let me say that ab en 
ortunate county is subject to an 
elaborate system of tyranny by the 
lice, and the fact that people are for- 
idden to pass along the highway is an 
indication of the callous and cruel sys- 
tem pursued by the police. The right 
hon. Gentleman has endeavoured to 
account for the breaking of the furni- 
ture by saying that it is broken in the 
defence of the houses. Sir, the police 
are not assailed at evictions, and this 
furniture is broken, not in the defence 
of the houses, but by the emergency 
men, who, when they succeed in forein 
an entrance, will break it by striking it 
and throwing it out into the roads. 
I challenge the right hon. Gentleman to 
name one Union where so much distress 
revails as in this Union of Falcarragh. 
t me point out that the landlord who 
has evicted these tenants is also the 
Chairman of the Poor Law Union, and 
owing to the poverty of the district he 
nominates the Guardians, and practically 
the whole question of out-door relief is 
in his hands. Now, I ask is it not the 
duty of the Government to save these 
people from starvation? They are 
ing turned out of the houses which 
they have built with their own hands; 
the workhouse is so many miles away 
that many are unable ‘to go there; is 
not the Government bound to provide 
them with food and shelter or with 
vehicles to convey them to the work- 
house? Has it come to this, that the 
British army is to be employed to 
vent men, women and children 
m committing a civil offence 
by crawling back for shelter to the 
homes from which they have been so 
cruelly evicted? I ask for oF an: e 
from the right hon. Gentleman that he 
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will inquire into the allegations made 
in this telegram from Members of this 
House, and I think we are entitled to 
have from him an assurance that the 
police, who are paid from Imperial funds, 
shall not be used to serve the private 
interests of the landlords. I want the 
Government to provide shelter for these 
me people, so that they shall not die 
m exposure on the roadside. We 
know that in the houses of the evicted 
no food has been found; we know that 
their potatoes failed last Christmas, and 
that they have since been existing 
on Indian meal; but the Representa- 
tive of the Government cares nothing 
for all this; he lounges on his 
Bench and yawns and laughs. 
Under his elegant Criminal Code he has 
made it an offence to re-enter houses 
in which evictions have taken place; 
but surely it is not such a heinous crime 
to crawl into a dismantled building for 
shelter. It appears to me that if the 
Government desire to promote confidence 
in the law, they will put a stop to this 
action on the part of the police. I 
believe the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self the very worst enemy the Govern- 
ment have, and that his conduct. in 
regard to the evictions in Donegal is 
calculated to make the people hate the 
Government and detest the law. 


Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone Mid): 
I challenge the Government to show any 
authority by which the police can pre- 
vent @ man re-entéring the house from 
which he has been evicted. If you allow 
that they can do that, you give them 
the right to break down houses with a 
battering ram, and to set fire to build. 
ings, and I submit that in firing houses, 
as they have done recently, the police 
have committed an offence against the 
law. Theright hon. Gentleman, by his 
smiles and yawns, encourages the police 
thus to act, and whereas only one house 
was fired last night, we shall, as a con- 
sequence, have 30 or 40 fired to-night. 

Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) : 
Let us see where we are. Slowly, yet 
purposely and deliberately, the people 
‘are being murdered in this part of Ire- 
land, Whatever may be the desire of 
the Government, that is the effect and 


Mr, Sexton 
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result of their action; and yet when 
complaint is made by hon. Members that 
that is so, we are met with the inevi- 
table suggestion that this is the game 
being played by hon. Members on this 
side. I think we are justified in saying 
that the game played by the Govern- 
ment is by deliberate brutality to stamp 


out all opposition to their policy. I say 
we should be justified —— 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


Mr. SEXTON: There are still ten 
minutes. Cannot the debate be con- 
tinued ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The last ten 
minutes are reserved for unopposed 
business. We are placed in very 
peculiar circumstances by the fact that 


the debate on the Motion for the Ad- 
journment stands adjourned under the 
Rules of the House at ten minutes to 
Seven. 


It being ten minutes to Seven of the 
clock, the debate stood adjourned. 


SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH CONTRACT 
(HALIFAX AND BERMUDA). 


Copy ordered — 


Of Contract dated the 12th day of April 
1889, for the construction of a Submarine Tele- 
ph Line from Halifax, Nova Scotia, to the 
felend of Bermuda, together with Copy of the 
Minute of the Treasury with regard thereto.— 
(Mr, Jackson.) 
Copy presented accordingly ; to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. wai 


EXCISEABLE ARTICLES (DIAGRAMS). 

Copy ordered— 

Of Diagrams showing the Consamption from 
1856 to 1888 of Tea, Coffee, and Chicory, 
of Alcoholic Beverages, and of Tobacco, com- 
pared with the increase of Population.’’—{ Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. [No. 121.] 


It being Seven of the clock, in pur- 
suance of the Resolution of the House 
of the 12th April, Mr. Speaker ad- 
journed the House without Question 


put until Monday 29th April. 
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CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887 (COMMITTAL 
{ OF MR. CONDON). 


Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that he had received the following Letter 
relating to the Committal to Prison of 
Mr. Condon, a Member of this House: — 


Court Houge, Clonmel, 
24 April, 1889. 
Sir, 

I beg to inform you that the appeal of Mr. 
Thomas J. Condon, M.P. for East Tipperary, 
from the decision of two Resident Magistrates, 
sentencing him to two months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour, came on to be heard before 
me, and I this day affirmed the decision of the 
Magistrates and sentenced him to twe months’ 
imprisonment with hard labor, and have issued 
my warrant for his arrest. 

I have the honor to remain, 
Sir, 
Your most obt. servant, 
Wiiii1am ANDERSON, 
County Court Judge and Chairman of 

Quarter Sessions Oo. Tipperary. 

The Right Honble. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons, 

London. 





MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR 
BOARD BILL. 
Ordered— 


“That all Petitions against the Bill presented 
on or before the 9th day of March be referred 


of the Petitioners to be heard upon their Peti- 
tions in respect of matters er than those 
specially mentioned in the Order of the House 
of the 1st day of April) such of the Petitioners 
as pray to be heard by themselves, their 
Genet Agents, or Witnesses, be heard on 
their Petitions, if they think fit, and Counsel 
heard in favour of the Bill against such Peti- 
tions.”’—( The Chairman of Ways and Means.) 


QUESTIONS. 
—o — 
FOREIGN SHIPS. 


Mr. DONKIN (Tynemouth): I be 
to ask the Prosident of the Board at 
Trade whether, in view of the fact that, 
by an Order in Council of the 26th 
June 1873, Her Majesty was pleased to 
direct that merchant ships belonging to 
the German Empire which were pro- 
| oe by steam should, after the Ist 
anuary 1873, be deemed to be of the 
tonnage denoted on their certificates of 
registry, or other national papers, in 
the same manner, and to the same 
extent in and to which the tonnage 
denoted in the certificates of registers 
of British ships is deemed to be the 
tonnage of such ships; provided that, 
if the owner of any Gentian ship should 
desire the deduction for engine room on 
his ship to be estimated under the rules 
for engine room measurement and de- 
duction applicable to British ships, the 
engine room should be measured, and 
the deduction calculated, according to 
the British rules, and that Orders in 
Council to a similar effect have been 
made with respect to ships of Italy, 
Russia, Norway, Sweden, Bpain, Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, Greece, the 
United States, and other countries, and, 
also, having regard to the 26th Section 
of ‘The Merchant Shipping Act, 
1854,” it is intended, by the Merchant 





to the Committee on the Bill, and that ( subject 
to the decision of the Referees as to the right 
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House), to deprive Foreign ships, and 
ships of the United States, which, by 
virtue of such Orders in Council, have 
had their engine rooms measured, and 
the crew spaces measured, and the de- 
duction calculated according to the 
British rules now in force, of the benefit 
of the deductions appearing on their 
register, or on the certificates of British 
tonnage granted to such ships ? 5 
*Tuze PRESIDENT or tat BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micuazt Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): The facts as stated in 
the question are accurate. The tonnage 
system as it existed in 1873 is the basis 
of International Tonnage. It is not in- 
tended by the Merchant Shipping (Ton- 
nage) Bill now before the House, to 
treat foreign ships in any way different- 
ly from British ships, but to put right 
an anomaly not discovered in British 
law until 1879. The Bill before the 
House will preserve the International 
system intact. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne): Will not the effect of preserving 
the International system intact be to 

ive an advantage to Foreign over 
ritish ships ? 
*Sir M. H. BEACH: No. 

Mr. DONKIN: Will not English 
steamers be taxed on more tonnage than 
Foreign steamers ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH : I think the 
hon. Member had better put the 
question down on the Paper. 


FAIR RENTS. 

Mr. CHANNING _(Northampton- 
shire, E.) asked the Solicitor General 
for Ireland how many applications from 
tenants on the property of His 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant in 
county Down asking for fair rents to be 
fixed were still unheard; whether His 
Excellency had taken proceedings by 
way of ejectment against any of these 
tenants for recovery of the old rent in 
cases where the tenants might be 
entitled to the benefit of the fair rent 
under the Act of 1887; whether any, 
and, if so, how many, applications 
later in date from tenants on other 
ponte in county Down had already 

een adjudicated upon; and whother it 
was true that at the Ulster Sub-Com- 
mission held at Banbridge on the 8th 
instant, the only case disposed of from 
the estate of His Excellency was the 
case of James Hamilton, and that in 


Mr. Donkin 
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that case the rent of £9 12s. 4d. was 
reduced by the Commission to £6 10s. ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAI, ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappzn, University 
of Dublin): The Land Commissioners 
report that on the estate mentioned there 
are 231 applications to have fair rents. 
fixed still undisposed of. I understand 
that in seven of these cases proceedings. 
in ejectment have been taken; but that. 
the agent has in no case required pay- 
ment of the full amount of rent, and. 
has expressed his willingness to accept 
payments on account, having regard to- 
the periods in arrear. No applications 
later in date from tenants on other pro- 
perties in the same unions in the county 
of Down have been adjudicated on in 
priority to cases on this estate. The 
facts are as indicated in the last para- 
graph of the question. 


THE COUNTY COURT ACT. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) asked the Attorney 
General whether any steps had been 
taken to carry into effect the provisions 
of the 25th and 45th Sections of the 
County Court Act, 1888. 

*Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): No vacancies 
where the provisions would take effect 
have occurred since the Act came into 
operation; but there are certain cases 
where the registrars have expressed 
their willingness to come under these 
provisions, subject to certain terms being 
such as they desired, and these cases are 
under the consideration of the Lord 
Chancellor and the Treasury. 


THE VACCINATION COMMISSION. 

*Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I beg to 
ask the right hon. gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board a 
question of which I have given him 
private notice, namely whether he is now 
able to state the names of the intended 
Royal Commissioners to inquire into the 
working of the Vaccination Acts, and 
also the terms of the reference. 

*Taz PRESIDENT or tos LOCAL. 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrrcuts, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I am not 
in a position to state to the House the 
names of the proposed Commissioners. 
I have been in correspondence with 
gentlemen on the subject, and it will be 
a few days before I am able to inform 
the House of the names. But the pro- 


Commission. 
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reference is to the following effect : 
—The Royal Commission is to inquire 
and report as tv (1) the effect of vacci- 
nation in reducing the prevalence of, 
and mortality from, smallpox; (2) what 
means, other than vaccination, can be 
used for diminishing the prevalence of 
smallpox, and how far such means could 
be relied on in place of vaccination ; (3) 
the objections made to vaccination on 
the ground of injurious effects alleged 
to result therefrom, and the nature and 
extent of any injurious effects which do, 
in fact, so result; (4) whether any, and, 
if so, what means should be adopted for 
preventing or lessening the ill effects, if 
any, resulting from vaccination, and 
whether, and, if so, by what means vac- 
cination with animal vaccine should be 
further facilitated as a part of public 
vaccination ; (5) whether any alterations 
should be made in the arrangements and 
proceedings for securing the performance 
of vaccination, and in particular in the 
provisions of the Vaccination Acts with 
respect to repeated prosecutions for non- 
compliance with the law. 

B. PIOTON: May I ask the right 
hon, Gentleman whether there is any 
authority whatever to be attached to the 
announcements which have been made 
in various journals of the names of 
certain gentlemen who are intended, it 
is said, to be placed on the Commission, 
or can he account for the appearance of 
the names to which I refer ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: No, Sir; they are 
absolutely unauthorized and absolutely 
inaccurate. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Perhaps it will be 
convenient if the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is able 
to tell us what business will be taken 
on Thursday ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuzn, St. George’s, 
Hanover-square): In the absence of 
my right hon. Friend the First Lord 
of the Treasury, who is unable to be in 
his place on account of the death of a 
near relative, I may say, in reply to the 
right hon. Gentleman, that on Thursday 
it is pro to take the Budget Reso- 
lutions first and Supply afterwards. 

Sir G. CAMPB (Kirkcaldy): At 
what hour will the House meet to- 
morrow ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Three o’clock. 
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THE WELSH SUNDAY CLOSING ACTS, 

Mr. BOWEN ROWLANDS (Cardi- 
goare asked the Secretary of State 
or the Home Department if he was in 
& position to give the names of the 
Gentlemen who would compose the 
Commission to inquire into the working 
of the Sunday Closing Acts in Wales? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martruews, Birmingham, E.): I am not 
in a position to give the names at pre- 
sent. 


THE COLLECTION OF TITHES IN 
WALES. 

Mr. B. ROWLANDS asked whether 
there was any truth in the statement 
which appeared in the papers on Satur- 
day that, after communicating with the 
Home Secretary, it had been decided by 
the magistrates of Cardiganshire to 
per a police force of 70 men to protect 

r. Stephenson, the agent of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners in the col- 
lection of Tithes ? 

Mz. MATTHEWS: I must ask the 
hon. Gentleman to put the question 
down upon the paper. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

Mr. CRAIG SELLAR (Lanarkshire, 
Partick) asked when the Second Read- 
ing of the Scotch Local Government 
Bill would be taken ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rozertson, Buteshire): I should 
prefer to see the Leader of the House 
before I name a day. My right hon. 
Friend has stated already that the Bill 
will not be taken this week. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
ibbccmipisomes 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES | 

Surrty—considered in Committee. 
{In the Committee.) 
Oxass IT. 
1. Motion made, and Question pro- 


’ 
“That a sum, not exceeding £48,751, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1890, for the 
Salaries and Ex in the Department of - 
Her Majesty’s Treasury, and in ths Office of 
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the Parliamentary Counsel, and also the Ex- 


penses of the Statute Law and State Trials Re- 
ports Committees.’’ 


Mz. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 

I rise to move the reduction of this Vote 
by the sum of £6,000—that is to say 
the reduction of £3,000 from the salary 
of the First Lord of the Treasury. and of 
£3,000 from the salary of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I desire at once to 
say that there is nothing personal in the 
matter. I am perfectly ready to admit 
for the sake of argument, that the First 
Lord of the Treasury is the very best 
First Lord of the Treasury that it is 
possible to conceive, and so also with 
regard to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; but I am of opinion that the 
salaries of our high officials and 
particularly the salaries of these 
officers are exceptionally high in their 
character, and much too high. We have 
been told that a Cabinet Minister is put 
to alarge expense in order to maintain 
his position. Now I do not understand 
what that means. I have the same 
respect for a Minister whether he spends 
£1,000 a year or £10,000 a year, or 
whether he lives in a large or a small 
house. But I find that a certain number 
of Cabinet Ministers receive £5,000 per 
annum while there are a certain number 
who only receive £2,000 per annum. I 
have before now pointed out to the 
House, and I think the House will 
agree with me, that there is no distinc- 
tion in the individuality of the gentleman 
who receives £2,000 per annum and the 
gentleman who receives £5,000 per 
annum. It appears to be purely a hap- 
hazard matter, and if we can get compe- 
tent mento do theduties for £2,000 a year, 
I see no reason why we should pay 
£5,000. If you will look abroad it 
will be found that Ministers are paid 
much less than in this country. It 
used to be urged that living was 
more expensive in this country than 
abroad, but as a matter of fact 
existence is cheaper in London 
than in Paris, Berlin, or Washing- 
ton, and, probably than in Vienna. The 
United States Ministers receive about 
£1,000 per annum, and some years ago 
when an attempt was made to put the 
salary up, there was an immediate out- 
in the country. The attempt was 
called ‘‘a salary grab,”’ and those who 
put it up found themselves obliged to 
reduce it. In France the salary of a 
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Minister is £2,000, and in Berlin and 
Vienna £1,600. Therefore I am not 
asking the House to do anything ex: 
ceptional but only to act as in other 
countries, and as, in point of fact, we 
act in this country in regard to some of 
our Ministers. As it is impossible to. 
move, upon these votes, an increase of 
the salaries of Ministers who have only 
£2,000 a year, I am obliged to take that 
as the salary which ought to be givea to 
all Ministers of the Orown. I am pre- 
pared to admit that a Minister has 4 
considerable amount of work to do, but 
it is not a very great deal if we compare 
his duties with those of many ent 
officials in this country. e has to 
attend his office in the morning, and he 
has to come down to this House. But 
we also have to come down, and a@ 
right hon. Gentleman is not neces- 
sarily here more than if he 
were not a Minister. I can assure 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
looking after him is quite as hard work 
as that which he has to perform in this 
House as a Minister. I am sorry for 
the reason which has deprived us of the 
presence here to-day of the first Lord of 
the Treasury, but I see the Chancellor 
of the eager. in his place, and I 
hope that on the part of Government he 
will assent to this moderate reduction. 
Both of the right hon. gentlemen I 
have mentioned are wealthy men, and 
it is not a personal matter so far as they 
are concerned ; but I think it will be 
generally admitted that we can get good 
Ministers for £2,000 perannum. That 
is about what the Ministers abroad get, 
and I see no earthly reason why we 
should pay more. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That Item A. of £49,855, for Salaries, &., 
be reduced by £6,000, part of the Salaries of 
the First Lord of the Treasury, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.” — (Mr. Labouchere.) 


*Taz CHANCELLOR or tae EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscren, St. George’s, 
Hanover-square): I entirely accept the 
declaration of the hon. Member that 
there is nothing personal whatever in 
the observations he has made. The 
hon. Member has compared the salaries 
of Ministers here with the salaries of 
Ministers abroad. A fairer comparison 
to draw would have been between the 
salaries of Ministers and the emolu- 
mentsreceived by successful professional 
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and business men. If we compare the 
salaries of Ministers with the emolu- 
ments of assy lawyers, physicians, 
the managers of insurance companies, 
or the general man of pe ony I 
think it will be found that abroad the 
salaries. of Ministers bear a very fair 

portion to those of professional men. 

» in this country, certainly the 
emoluments of successful men in all 
classes are much greater than ia other 
countries, a contrast between the salaries 
of Ministers and the emoluments of suc- 
cessful men in other walks of life are 
very unfavouable to the former. The 
sacrifice which is made by a Minister 
in this eountry when he accepts office 
is very considerable. The question of 
Ministers’ salaries was inquired into 
by the House in 1850, and the House 
then came to the conclusion that the 
salaries were not too high. The hon. 
Member says that Ministers have no 
hard work todo. NowI venture to think 
that they do far more work than they 
are generally credited with. With some 
few exceptions, able men in the Civil 
Service are not over paid, but during 
the last 15 or 20 years, Parliamentar 
life has been much harder to 
Members than it was formerly, and the 
increased work has fallen especially 
upon Ministers. It may be some con- 
solation to the hon. Member to know 
that it is doubtful whether Ministers 
can now last as long as they have done 
in the past. Private Members are not 
obliged to attend the sittings of the 
House in the same sense as Ministers. 
If the First Lord of the Treasury or 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
absent, the hon. Member might com- 
lain; but, on the other hand, if the 
on. Member were absent the Govern- 
ment would certainly not complain. I 
think it will be generally admitted that 
Ministers have extremely heavy work 
to perform besides their administrative 
business. The matter, however, is one 
for the Committee to decide. 

Mr. LABOUCHER«: The right 
hon. Gentleman has made a defence of 
the present salaries paid to Ministers in 
this country as against those paid to 
Ministers in other countries on the 
ground that they ought to be compared 
with the salaries paid to the managers 
of railroads and insurance companies 
in England rather than with those paid 
abroad. Let me take the case of a 
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United States Minister. He gets less 
than is paid to a Minister in Paris, 
Berlin, or Vienna, and yet the managers 
of railway or insurance companies get 
far higher salaries than they do in the 
countries I have mentioned. Therefore, 
the analogy of the right hon. Gentleman 
hardly holds good, and the proper com- 
ison is, that of the salaries paid to 
nglish ministers with those paid to 
ministers in other countries. I do 
not complain of the remarks of the 
right hon. Gentleman. He has very 
fairly put the case from his own point of 
view, Bat I would point out to him that 
a Minister is expected to do a certain 
amount of work for the salary paid to 
him. We do not pay for what the right 
hon. Gentleman chooses to call the extra 
amount of strain put upon the Minister. 
We angers even a navvy to give his full 
strength, and we expect a Minister to 
ive his full strength during the hours 
e is at work. at I contend is 
that if you take the business of the 
chairman of a railway company, we 
shall find that he does a great deal 
more than the Minister, if we except the 
time the Minister has to be in this House. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that a 
Minister is obliged to be here, and that 
I as an ordinary Member am not 
obliged. He added that it would bea 
good thing if I did not come here at all. 
*Mr. GOSCHEN : No; I said I should _ 
not complain. 
Mz. TABOUCHERE: The right 
hon, Gentleman says he would not com- 
plain, but he must not forget that I 
owe a duty to my constituents. My 
constituents send me here, just as the 
constituents of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s send him here. He is here to look 
after the public exchequer, and I am sent 
here to look after the custodian of the 
public exchequer. We should not fulfil 
our duties unless both of us were in this 
our House. For instance, the right hon. 
Gentleman proposes what he considers 
to be good legislation; but I on my 
art oppose it, because I consider it to 
e bed legislation. What, however, I 
want to get at is, why the salaries of 
certain Ministers, and only of certain 
Ministers, should be higher than those 
paid to Ministers abroad. Does the 
right hon. Gentleman suggest that no 
efficient First Lord of the Treasury 
or Chancellor of the Exchequer can 
be got for £2,000 per annum? 
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a determination were come to to pay 
only that sum, would there be a strike 
on the part of those who were likely 


hereafter to become First Lords 
of the Treasury and Chancellors 
of the Exchequer? For my part 


I think we should get the same gentle- 
men, and that they would be as well 
contented with £2,000 per annum as the 
President of the Board of Trade and the 
President of the Local Government 
Board now are. So long as we have 
right hon. Gentlemen who are ready to 
be Ministers upon £2,000 per annum, 
and to consider that they are fairly and 
adequately paid, I hold that there is no 
legitimate reason for exceeding that sum, 
except perhaps in the case of the Prime 
Minister and the Foreign Secretary, who 
are required to extend hospitality to 
foreign diplomatists and visitors, and 
who might receive £1,000 a year more. 
It has been said that they have private 
hospitality to maintain, but neither the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer nor the 
First Lord of the Treasury are in a posi- 
tion which demands a lavish expenditure 
on that account. 

*Toe SECRETARY to trae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.) was 
understood to dissent from the remark 
of the hon. Member. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Well, take the 
ease of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. He invites my hon. Friend and 
others to partake of his hospitality, with 
the object of keeping the Party he repre- 
sents together, and of corruptly inducing 
them to hold to their Party; and they 
are delighted to accept the hospitality 
offered them in order that they may go 
back to their country places and swagger 
about saying that they met the 
Duchess of this and Lady that at 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
private party. There is really no 
earthly reason why a Minister should 
receive more than £2,000 per annum, 
except that he does receive it. We 
profess to desire a reduction of ex- 
Aa in various respects. Let us 

egin at home. The country will, I 
think, have some confidence in us if we 
say that in regard to the official posi- 
tions in this House we are making a 
proper and efficient reduction. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): I do not 
see that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
argument founded upon the attendance 
of Ministers in this House is entitled to 


Mr. Labouchere 
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any consideration ; as elected Members 
we have all the duty of attendance. 
We get no pay for the duty and we 
have reason to complain that atten- 
dance of Ministers here to vote against 
us should be made a ground to support 
a claim for larger salaries. As regards . 
the First Lord of the Treasury and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I am 
strongly of opinion that these offices 
should be more of an honorary nature. 
Looking at the serious and important 
duties that attach to the positions, I do 
not think it is advisable that these 
offices should be held by gentlemen who 
are not notoriously men of large means. 
Of course in regard to other offices the 
same considerations do not arise, but 
certainly I think for the responsible 
position of custodians of the public 
purse gentlemen of notorious wealth are 
preferable to those who are not s0 
favoured. It may be this is not a 
Radical idea, but it is one I hold per- 
sonally. As to the labours of the First 
Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, we cannot but admit 
that the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury has to perform a great deal 
more drudgery than his official superiors, 
but he gets a much lower salary. If 
actual amount of labour is a test to be 
applied at all, then if the salaries of the 
First Lord and the Chancellor of the . 
Exchequer are not excessive, the salary 
of the Financial Secretary ought to be 
raised. I shall vote for the Amendment 
proposed by the hon. Member for 
Northampton. 


The Committee divided.—Ayes 30; 
Noes 100.—(Division List No. 80.) 


Main Question again proposed. 


*Sm: G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &c.): 
I wish to move a much smaller reduction 
in the salary of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The last reduction was 
moved on broad and general grounds, 
but this I move is rather on personal 
grounds — personal to the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. I do not want 
to be too hard on the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The notice on the paper is to move 
a reduction by £1,000, but I intended to 
put down £100, and that is the reduc- 
tion I propose to move as a protest 
against what I may call the conduct of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in re- 
gard to Egypt. I protest against the way 





in which in successive years the Chancel- 
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lor of the Exchequer has, as it were, 
balanced the tian Budget at the 
expense of the British taxpayer. I have 
ed attention to this matter in former 
years, but ineffectually. Year after 
ear we have had grants made to the 
tian Exchequer on account of the 
expedition of 1882 and on the ground 
that the payments were for services 
rendered by transport or in other ways. 
When I had hoped that these grants 
had at last come to an end we were sur- 
rised in the present year by another 
emand of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer for £40,000 on account of this 
long-forgotten expedition of 1882. I 
per when that demand was made, and 
I say again, it is a gift to the Egyptian 
Government, although the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in a light and airy way, 
says it is settlement of accounts. It is 
giving hard cash now in the hands of 
the officials of the Oaisse to the Egyp- 
tian Government instead of devoting 
it to British purposes. When the 
Egyptian Budget is balanced in this 
way, it does much to promote, to a 
dangerous extent, the optimist view of 
Egyptian finance that now prevails, a 
view that is not well founded. It may 
‘be agreeable to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to have Egyptian finance 
justifying his expectations; but we 
trusted in his high character and high 
official position that he would not have 
shown undue favour to Egypt as against 
the British Exchequer; that he would 
have been most careful not to favour 
the Egyptian bondholders at the ex- 
ense of the British taxpayers. It does, 
owever, seom to me that by successive 
gifts, under the pretence of claims on 
account of this expedition, the Chan- 
-cellor of the Exchequer has not acted 
on this principle. A mere £40,000 
is not avery large sum, but be it re- 
membered Egypt has been a heavy 
burden on our taxpayers. What I object 
toin regard tothis paymentis the manner 
in which it was obtained, and that is 
why I renew my protestto-day. It was 
‘slipped through Committee of Supply 
in the small hours of the morning when 
the Rules had been suspended, and 
mobody attended to the matter, nor was 
at brought to the notice of the people of 
this country. There are many objects 
nearer home to which the money could 
thave been better applied, and even in 
Egypt the money would be well spent 
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Service 
in providing a suitabl 
our representive at Cai 
would never grudge a to. the 
Beyptian people ; but this is not a gift 
to the Egyptian ne le, it isa gift to 
the Egyptian bondholders. I object to 
the manner in which the vote was 
slipped through without discussion, as 
a eneey Estimate, the very 
last of the year, and in the early hours 
of morning after the Rules had been 
or Nor was the Report stage 
of the Vote taken in the u way, but 
on a Wedneeday after six o’clock, just 
before the Speaker was about to enter- 
tain a numberof Members of the House 
at dinner, and it was totally impossible 
to obtain attention to this matter. I do 
not think I say that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequerin making these successive 
gifts to the Egyption Government, has 
acted up to what his position should be 
in regard to this matter, and I also think 
there is danger in the optimist view of 
Egyptian finance encouraged by these 
ifts for the purpose of balancing the 
gyptian Budget. I have been in Egypt 
lately, and I know that the encourage 
ment of these optimist views points in the 
direction of fresh Egyptian loans and 
additional burdens upon the Egyptian 
people and their last days will be worse 
than the first. I admit that there has 
been economy in administation, but I 
say that in pursuance of the policy of 
aying the bondholders in full, Egyptian 
nance is being balanced, not only by 
economy, but chiefly by additional taxa- 
tion. 
Taz CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
*Sir G. CAMPBELL: Well, I will 
not press the subject further as I would 
have pressed it on a previous occasion, 
if [had had the opportunity. I believe 
this optimist view of Egyptian finance 
is an unsafe view, and not beneficial to 
the people of Egypt. 
Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
*Sizk G. CAMPBELL: I will then con- 
tent myself with a motion for the reduc- 
tion of the salary of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer by the sum of £100, asa 
protest against the successive gifts of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
balance Egyptian finance. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, | 


“That Item A, of £49,865, for Salaries, &c., 
be reduced by £100, a of the Salary of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.”—(Sir George 





Campbell.) 
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*Mr. GOSCHEN : I believe the hon. 
Gentleman is anxious to be fair, and 
I do not in the least degree accuse 
of him of any desire to make a 
charge he does not believe to be well 
founded, but he is so prejudiced in this 
matter that it is scarcely ible for 
him to be fair. He speaks of my having 
made successive gifts to the people of 
Egypt at the expense of the British 


taxpayers. 

*Sm G. CAMPBELL : Not the people ; 
to the bondholders. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : Payments that have 
gone to the reduction of taxation. 

*Sir G. CAMPBELL: No. 

*Mr. GOSOHEN : The hon. Member 
must know that these arrangements 
arise out of what occurred some years 
ago when the interest was fixed, and 
there has been no change whatever in 
the matter. However, I do not press 
that. But then he charges me with 
having continually worked rather for 
the interest of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment than for the British Exchequer, 
where the interests of the two clashed, 
and if I had done that I should be 
deserving of more severe censure than 
he has passed upon me. 

*Sir G. CAMPBELL: I do not mean 
to suggest that the right hon. Gentle- 
man constantly worked for Egyptian 
interests, but on several occasions he 
has permitted himself to go further in 
direction of these gifts than I think is 

rmissible. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The hon. Gentle- 
man alluded to my optimist view in 
regard to Egyptian finance. Now, the 
hon. Gentleman is well acquainted with 
Egyptian affairs, and he may possibly 
remember that upon my assumption of 
Office one of the first things I did was to 
refuse to admit the claims of the Egyptian 
Government, to the amount of £500,000, 
which had practically passed the Cabi- 
net. Ido not know whether the hon. 
Member recollects the vircumstances, 
but it is somewhat hard to be attacked 
now for laxness in looking after the in- 
terest of the Exchequer; and I may 
remind him that on that occasion the 
noble Lord the Member for Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) compli- 
mented me on my action, and used these 
words: “The right hon. Gentleman 
(that is myself) was practically able to 
save the country £500,000 by the atti- 
tude he took up with regard to these 
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claims, and I attribute to him all the 
credit of this saving.” Is it quite fair, 
— for the hon. now to _ 
this attack w me in regard to thi 
matter ? No gifts whatever have been 
— Government. 
This is not a gift of which the hon. Mem- 
ber speaks ; it is the settlement of claims 
made by the Egyptian Government; 
claims arising out of former ex- 
itions, and if the hon. Member 
ows how long it was before the ex- 
penses of the auxiliary expedition were 
cleared up, he will understand that these- 
contested items of account could not be 
kept longer in abeyance under the cir- 
cumstances. The hon. Member com- 
plains of my having a special desire to 
slip the Vote through, but the Committee 
will remember that in the Supple- 
mentary Estimates there were a num 
of important Colonial Votes, in regard 
to each of which the hon. Member 
moved reductions, and so time was occu- 
ied, while the necessity to the- 
Bup lementary Votes before the close of 
the financial year grew more urgent. I 
hope the Committee will acquit me of 
any desire to burke discussion upon this- 
or any other vote. I was rather sorry 
at the time, that the hon. Member was. 
unable to pursue the discussion, for I. 
know the interest he takes in the subject, 
but I trust now, at all events, he will 
see that I had no desire to assist 
Egyptian finance by grants from the 
Exchequer, and that my whole interest, 
if I was guided by interest in any way, 
lay in the other direction ; the direction 
of anxiety for my own surplus rather 
than for the interest of Egypt. Egyp- 
tian finance is in a fairly prosperous- 
condition, our own position was not alto 
gether satisfactory. I trust it is not 
necessary for me to say anything 
further. While I acquit the hon. Mem- 
ber of any desire to be unfair, I think he 
is somewhat unfair, owing to his having 
failed to take a wider view of the 
financial position. 

*Sir G. CAMPBELL: I do not for a. 
moment suggest that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is altogether an aban- 
doned. character, and that he has en- 
tered into a conspiracy to give the 
Egyptian Government whatever it asks ;. 
but we know that one party in an 
Oriental bargain always asks three or 
four times as much as he expects to get, 
and such has been the case in these 
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an claims. The right hon. Gentie- 
man did not accept the claim for half-a- 
million, but, I think, he allowed claims 
to som like £293,000; which, 
having in mind the nature of the trans- 
action, is@ very large sum. I remember 
ing if this would conclude the 
Egyptian demands, and I had an im- 
pression that the right hon. Gentleman 
said there would be no further demands, 
but I find on reference that he said there 
remained a disputed item of £25,000 to 
be settled. This, it seems, grew in two 
or three years to £40,000. Again, I 
say, my attitude is not that of imputing 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
he worked all through in favour of 
ian finance, but I do say in re- 
to the Nile Expedition that it is 
not right the British taxpayer should, 
in addition to the direct cost, be also 
taxed for the indirect assistance afforded 
by the Egyptian Government for the 
fighting of Egyptian battles. ll 
through the Egyptian Government have 
been allowed the best of the bargain, 
and this £40,000 is the last straw ,that 
might well break the patience of the 
British taxpayer. You, Mr. Courtney, 
stopped me when I was going into the 
question to explain that this grant does 
not go towards the reduction of taxa- 
tion, but as the. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer says it has gone in the 
reduction of Egyptian taxation. I 
may be allowed in general terms to 
say that, having gone carefully into 
the subject, I am certain that the pay- 
ments in the last year or two from this 
country have not gone towards the 
reduction of Egyptian taxation, because 
it has been largely increased, but 
towards making up payments in full 
to Egyptian bondholders. 
Question put, and negatived. 
Original question again proposed. 
Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
desire to draw the attention of the Com 
nittee to two items in the Vote, on® 
being the salary of the Auditor 
of the Civil List — the Assistant 
Secretary to the Treasury — and 
the other the salaries of the Civil List 
Clerk, and the Assistant Civil List Clerk. 
I do not know what the duties of these 
officers may happen to be, but it is high 
time that Parliament had some in- 
formation as to what they do, and unless 
some satisfactory reply is given on be- 
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half of the Terenas I alt fool it 
necessary to move to reduce the Vote by 
the sum of £1,000, in respect of the- 
salary of these three officials. The 
three salaries are not inconsiderable,. 
amounting, altogether, to nearly £2,500 
a year, the Auditor receiving £1,500,. 
the Civil List Clerk £550, and the 
Assistant Olerk £375. ys I oe not 
in order in discussing the general poli 

of the Civil List on this occasion, but 
would point out that a very strong case- 
exists for reforming the pu Ron istration 
in this respect. The Civil List Act, 
which was one of the first Acts passed im- 
the present reign, provided for the pay- 
ment out of the Consolidated Fund of 
£385,000 a year, which money has to be- 
applied to certain purposes connected 
with the maintenance of the dignity and 
the comfort of the Royal Family.. 
The Act divides the Civil List 
into five classes, and provides that in 
each class there shall be a certain maxi-- 
mum of expenditure ; and it goes on to 
say that if there is any saving in any 
one of these classes at the end of any” 
one quarter, that saving is to be carried 
over to a separate account, and the- 
Lords of the = eect for the time being” 
may, if they see fit, make an order~ 
authorizing an application of that saving 
to the purposes of any other of the 
classes. The £385,000 is not given 
en bloc—in solidarity—for the mainte-- 
nance of the dignity of the Crown, but. 
it is given on the responsibility of the . 
Government as representing the tax-- 
payers of the country. It is part of the- 
duty of the Government, as representing 
the ge qe of the country, to see first 
of all whether there is any saving to be- 
effected in the Civil List, and next to- 
see how such saving can be appestionen 
to other classes of the Civil List. It. 
appears to me, moreover, that this duty 
of the Government is strictly a public 
one—they being the trustees for the 
public—and that the public are entitled 
to know what the savings are in any~ 
one particular class, and to what other 
class they are applied. The most. 
astounding fact in connection with this. 
matter is that for something like 30: 
years Parliament and the country have - 
been kept by successive Governments. 
absolutely in the dark on this subject. 
Although we are asked year after year to - 
pay the large salaries of these three- 
Officials whose business it is to audit- 
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“#he Civil List and find out how much 
Saving has been effected in any one 
4lass, yet no information as to the ad- 
ministration of this enormous fund is 
allowed to be laid before the representa- 
~tives of the people who have to provide 
the money. ow it came about 
“that no information whatever on the 
subject is given to Parliament is, 
‘in itself, somewhat remarkable. At 
‘the beginning of the reign and 
for some 20 years, I believe, 
a@ meagre amount of information was 
Maid before the Government as to the 
administration of this money. Up to 
the year 1854, there appeared an ob- 
‘@eure item in the Finance Accounts 
stating that a certain sum had been 
‘saved. In that year Lord Brougham, 
in the House of Lords, asked for some 
-explanation as to certain savings 
having been effected inconnection with a 
branch of the Civil List—the saving 
“amounting to something like £36,000 
annually—and for his impertinence the 

Ministers of the day withdrew from the 
financial accounts of the country that 
~one item, and from that day to this no 
scintilla of information has been afforded 
“to Parliament as to these matters. I 
“trust that the Government will not, 
upon this occasion, repeat the myth 
which has been presented to the House 
~on several occasions—that the Civil List 
arrangement is a compact between the 
“sovereign and the country. The main 
point I wish to bring before the Com- 
‘mittee is that we are asked to pay these 
salaries without being informed as to 
~ what the officers do for the money. We 
know they ought to deal with the ques- 
“tion of the savings of the Civil List. If 
> it is asserted on the part of the Govern- 
ment that we have no right to ask what 
the audit is, then I say let the Civil 
List speak for itself, and do not saddle 
- the country with an additional expense 
- of £2,500 a year for an audit which 
you will not allow Parliament to know 
anything about. I think I have made 
- out a case for the Motion I may have to 
make, if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
--or some other Member of the Govern- 
“ment does not offer a satisfactory ex- 
planation. 

*Mr. JACKSON: The hon. Gentle- 
rman has fallen into an error when he 
“takes the salary of the auditor to be 
£1,500 a year. It has been the practice 
- for one of the Assistant Secretaries at the 


Mr. E. Robertson 
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Treasury to hold the office, and £1,500 
@ year is paid to that aaa as 
Assistant Secretary at the jury and 
Auditor of the Civil List. If that gentle- 
man did not audit the Civil List he 
would still draw £1,500 a year. I can 
speak from my own knowledge on this 
matter, and can assure the hon. Gentle- 
man that if the gentleman who now 
occupies the position of auditor were to 
cease to occupy it. he would still remain 
Assistant weg to the Treasury at his 
present salary. The position as Auditor 
may, therefore. be regarded as in some 
degree honorary, as it does not involve 
asalary. Thehon. Member is under an 
entire misapprehension when he speaks 
of the cost of this audit being £2,500 a 
year. The Committee, I think, will be 
of opinion that it is very desirable that 
these accounts should be audited, 
and that they should be audited 
by somebody who is competent to 
discharge the duty, and furthermore, 
that the audit should be carried out 
under the eye of the Treasury.’ I do 
not propose to follow the hon. Member 
through the whole of his observations; 
and I will merely point out that the 10th 
Section of the Act of Parliament pro- 
vides that when in any year the expendi- 
ture on the Civil List exceds £400,000, 
an account shall be presented to Parlia- 
ment showing the details of such excess. 
In order that it may be discovered 
whether there has been any excess, it is 
necessary that there should be an audit, 
and the present method of providing for 
such andit by the Assistant Secretary to 
the Treasury, assisted by two clerks, is 
not an extravagant one. I am sure that 
any hon. or right hon. Gentleman who 
has been connected with the T: 

will be ready to speak in the highest 
terms of the conscientious manner in 
which the gentleman in question—Mr. 
Mowatt—does his work. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I must say I 
do not think the hon. Gentleman has 
= a sufficient explanation. I beg to 

isclaim any intention of calling in 
question the capacity of the gentleman 
who fulfils this apparently nominal 
duty. I had not the least idea that 
the post of Auditor of the Civil List 
was of the honorary character the hon. 
Member says it is. I did not know it, 
and I am thankful for the information. 
The hon. Gentlemen informs me that 
the two clerks are the real auditors. 
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*Mr. JACKSON : I am sure the hon. 
Gentleman does not wish to misre t 
me. I did not intend to convey that the 
audit is of a nominal character. The 
auditor is, of course, responsible for the 
accuracy of the accounts, though he has 
the assistance of clerks. Each voucher 
has to be examined, the work being 
done by the clerks acting under his 
authority. I do not wish to diminish 
his responsibility. 

Mrz. E. ROBERTSON: His main 
ublic duties are those of Assistant 
Soccstney to the Treasury. What I 
want to observe is that the public have 
an interest in these accounts, not merely 
to see whether they exceed the stipu- 
lated amount, but to see whether any 
savings can be effected. If savings can 
be effected, it is our duty as representing 
the taxpayers to see that they are pro- 
perly apportioned, and we have a right 
to insist on the particulars of this audit 
being placed before the country. The 
hon. Gentleman says, and says truly, 
that these things should be done under 
the eye of the Treasury, but I hold that 
they should also be done under the eye 
of Parliament and the country. As a 
protest against the system of withhold- 
ing such information, I will move to 
reduce the Vote by £1,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘ That Item A, of £49,845 for Salaries, &c., 
be reduced by £1,000, in respect of the Salaries 
of the Clerks attached to the Audit of the Civil 
List.” —(Mr. Edmund Robertson). 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I should 
like to know whether these accounts 
are treated like other public accounts, 
and placed before the Auditor and 
Comptroller General. I think that, 
in the interest of the public, these 
funds should be treated like all other 
funds in this respect, and should be 
audited by an idegantvend official who 
is not under the control of a Minister. 
I understand that the auditor has 
merely to see that the total amount has 
not been exceeded, but I think we 
ought to be able to see that the amount 
under the different heads has not been 
exceeded. The hon. Gentleman opposite 
says it is the intention of the Act that 
we should not only see that the whole 
amount does not exceed a certain sum, 
but that we should see where savings 
have been effected and to what classes 


they can be apportioned. I understand | 
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that the audit has not been carried to 
that length. At any rate, I should like 
to have some information on these two 
points. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: T do not concur in 
the mang mK 09 put upon the Act by 
the hon. Member for Dundee, but as no 
notice has been given of any intention 
to raise this discussion, I have not got 
the subject as thoroughly at my fingers’ 
ends as I should if I had known it 
would come up. These accounts stand 
altogether on a different footing to other 
agg ic accounts, for any savings effected 

© not go to the National Exchequer 
but to the credit of the Civil List, and 
the whole concern of the public therefore 
is that the total amount is not exceeded. 
The accounts, for that reason, are not 
submitted to the Auditor General. There 
is probably no instance of so long a 
reign during which the Sovereign 
abided so strictly by the contract 
made with the nation—for after all, de- 
spite what the hon. Member for Dundee 
has said, there was a compact between 
the Crown and Parliament on these 
matters, and that such has been the 
case has been the contention of all 
Ministries. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The only question is that of the salaries 
of certain persons. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I will not pursue 
the matter further. I quite bow to the 
ruling of the Chairman, though I 
thought that the speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had opened up the 
subject generally of the Civil List. 

Mr. BIOTON (Leicester): Though it 
may be highly inconvenient, the forms 
of the House absolutely require that 
there should be amendments of this 
kind moved, because there is no other 
way of raising our objections. We 
have no idea whatever of attacking 
the conduct of the gentlemen who are 
concerned in these matters. They of 
course execute their orders and do their 
duty. We are accused of attacking 
the Government, but, so far as I am 
concerned, if the right hon. Gentlemen, 
now of the Opposition were sitting on 
those benches, and I were behind them, 
I should certainly raise the very same 
objections as I have done in times past. 
It is not against the Government we are 
protesting, but against the system 
which unfortunately they are obliged to 
carry out. Now, the right hon. Gentle- 
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man the Secretary to the Treasury, who 
is always, I am sure, anxious to afford 
to this House any information that he 
ean, seems to think it is required to 
make a mystery of this matter. We 
are to vote so much money every year, 
and we are to inquire no further what 
has become of it. It ap to be— 
. Taz CHAIRMAN: I would ask the 
hon. Member to be more precise in 
following the Vote. The question in- 
eluded in the Vote is the question of the 


audit. 

Mr. PICTON: Certainly, I will do 
my best, Mr. Courtney. i would say 
that we see no kind of audit, yet we 
are to pay a salary to a gentleman who 
gudits the accounts. There is a mystery 
made, otherwise we should have had it 
before us. I say that as long as we 
pay the salary of an auditor, we have a 
right to require that the accounts be 

mted to us. I am glad that the 
on. Member has raised the ques- 
tion, though in the exercise of your 
duty, Mr. Courtney, you necessarily 
keep us within limits which make it 
very difficult indeed to present our 
arguments as we should feel inclined. 
rn. E. ROBERTSON: The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has challenged 
my reading of the Act, and perhaps I 
may be allowed to state what the Act 
says. I refer the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to Clause 9 (not the 10th 
Clause) of the Ist and 2nd Victoria. 
There is, I take it, a public interest in 
several ways in the administration of 
these laws, created under this section. 
We are entitled to know whether all 
this has been done. Does the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer say that these 
quarters have been carried forward? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Then we who 
provide the money and pass this Act 
are entitled to see the accounts. In the 
second place, if a saving has been 
effected, we are entitled to know whether 
it has been entered as the Act directs. 
In the third place, we ought to know 
whether the Treasury have exercised 
control in the matter. Supposing there 
is a saving on Class 1, it is open to 
the Treasury to apportion it to class 3, 
4, 5, 6, or 7; we are entitled to know 
how they discharged their responsi- 
bility, and to know to which of these 
classes they applied it, or whether they 
applied it to any one of them. 


Mr. Picton 
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*Me. GOSCHEN: The hon. and 
learned Member has justified me in my 
contention that these matters are not 
laid before the House. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: No, no; I did 
not say that. 


learned Member knows that wherever 
it is the intention of Parliament that 
accounts should be presented, it is stated 
in the Act that the Accounts shall be 
presented to Parliament. But in 
res) of these surpluses, so far 
as I understand, it has never been the 
practice that. Parliament should be 
informed of the various details of ex- 
penditure on the Civil List. The hon. 
Member’s contention rests more om 
the general power of Parliament than 
on the particular Act which he has cited, 
though perhaps he is far more con- 
raga with the Act of Parliament than 
am. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Down to the 
year 1854 a statement was annually 
presented to Parliament showing the 
total saving on the Civil List during the 
year. I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he knows that as a fact ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: No; I do not. 

Mr. BIGGAR: I think the conten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman is 
utterly weak. It seems to me that the 
Government are extremely indiscreet in 
refusing information, because it raises 
a suspicion that something is wron 
where probably nothing is wrong at all. 
If we could get the information every- 
body would be satisfied. I think it very 
desirable that there should be a reform 
in this matter, especially as it is v 
desirable before another Civil List is. 
settled that the country should know 
whether or not there has.been a saving 
on any of the different classes of these 
items of expenditure. I think the 
Government are exceedingly indiscreet 
in refusing this information. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal): LI 
merely rise to clear up one question on 
this point. The provision which restrains 
the over-issue of the money in question 
is Section 3 of the Act, and that Section 
says:—‘‘ That the daily, weekly, or 
other issue of the money appropri 
by the Act shall be so made that there 
shall not be an over issue for any man. 
class in any single year.” Now, under 
these circumstances it is perfectly clear 
that there must often be a surplus at 
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the. end of the year on one class or 
another. The question I desire to ask 
the Financial Secretary is this: if 
there is a nay upon each of these 
lasses other than class 5, which never 
an be exceeded, so that there is not 
one of them to which the money so 
saved can be applied, what becomes of 
that money ? 

Mz. COURTNEY: I must remind 
the hon. Gentleman that he is entering 
into a question outside the scope of the 
Committee. 

Mr. A. O’°CONNOR: I will ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether a 
report is made each quarter of the means 
expended by monthly, daily, or weekl 
issues in each of the classes into whieh 
the Civil List Fund is distributed; and 
whether at the end of each quarter, 
“the whole amount then due”—that 
is with regard to each of these classes— 
“ig computed, made up or specified 
according to the full intent and meaning 
of this Act,’ and whether the attention 
of the Government has been called to 
the fact that there is a surplus in each 
and everyone of the five classes ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: Yes, sir; I think I 
can answer that question without any 
hesitation. I may say I would 
rather use the expression that it is the 
duty of the Auditor to consider these 
matters and to draw attention to any- 
thing they may deem necessary. The 
hon. Member is, of course, aware that 
the outstanding balances are reported 
by the Controller and Auditor General 
to Parliament. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: On the Civil 
List ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: On the Civil List. 
‘In February of this year the outstanding 
balances of 1888 were reported by the 
‘Controller and Auditor General at 
£89,406 19s. 11d.; and the outstanding 
balances are always reported by him to 
Parliament. He also reports the issues 
from the Exchequer every year, so that, 
as I believe, there is every safeguard. 
*Ma. BRADLAUGH: DoT understand 
the Secretary of the Treasury to mean 
that the audit shows £85,000 on some 
or all classes of the outstanding balances ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : No, Sir; I said the 
outstanding balances unpaid. If the 
hon. Member will refer to the accounts 
he will see that there was issued from 
the Exchequer in 1887-8 the amount of 
£410,407 Os. 2d.; that is on the balance 
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of sums issued on the Ist of April, 1887, 
which with the outstanding amount for 
the previous year of £96,845 7s. 2d. 
made upa total of £507,315 7s. 4d. The 
payments in 1887-8 were £217,847 8s. 2d.; 
the balances unpaid on the 31st March, 
1888, were £89,405 19s. 11d. 

*Mr. oe ss the Secre- 
tary to the ury tell me in precise 
words what the Auditor has reported— 
whether the Auditor shows a saving in 
the Civil List on any or all of the 
different classes for the year ? 

*Me. JACKSON: No, Sir; it merely 
gives the total amount and the balances 
outstanding. I have already said that 
the details were not before the Con- 
troller and Auditor General, who does 
not audit these accounts; they are 
audited by the Auditor of the Civil List, 
who is an officer of the Treasury. 

*Mz. BRADLAUGH: I have not 
made my question clear. I understood 
the Secretary to the Treasury to urge 
the necessity for the audit, in order that 
there might not be an excessive expen- 
diture in any of the classes; and I also 
understood him to put it that the Con- 
troller ank Auditor General had. either 
an excess or a saving brought to his 
notice by the Auditors. I ask the Sec- 
retary to the Treasury whether the 
audit shows for the year a saving on all 
or any of the classes, and on what 
classes ? 

«*Mrz. JACKSON: The Controller and 
Auditor General is in duty bound to 
report the amount issued from the Con- 
solidated Fund, and in pursuance of 
that obligation he sees the amount issued 
by the Exchequer in each year, while 
each particular service is reported to 
Parliament. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: I regret the 
clumsy way in which I put my question. 
What I wished to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury was whether, as a mere 
fact, the audit of this Civil List, by 
whomsoever performed, does bring to 
the notice of the Treasury, or of the 
Secretary to the Treasury, the amounts 
saved and the excess in any or all 
classes, and — es — eb 

t year has brought to the knowledge 
Ef the Treasury what the saving has 
been in any or all of the classes, and 
how much it has amounted to alto- 
gether ? 

*Ma. JACKSON: I am not able to 
answer the question in regard to the 
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past year. I have no doubt I can ascer- 
tain what the amount was, but I am not 
prepared to say at the present moment 
what it was. 

*Mz. BRADLAUGH: Cannot the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury say whether the audit has not 
shown for several years past a saving of 
several thousands of pounds on the total 
classes of each year? 

*Mrz. GOSCHEN : I would point out 
that that is not a question for the House 
of Commons. As long as the expendi- 
ture remains within the totals voted by 
Parliament, it is not for the House of 
Commons to interfere. That has been 
the practice in the past, and I leave it 
to the House to say whether it shall be 
altered. 

Mz. A. O'CONNOR: I should like to 
know whether the accounts kept are in 
the nature of a continuous account or 
whether the accounts of each year are 
kept by themselves ? 

“Mn. GOSCHEN: No Exchequer 
accounts could be satisfactory if they 
did not show how one year joined on to 
another; but the information asked for 
has never been laid before Parliament. 

Mr. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
should be very sorry to divide the House 
on this question, but the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) has 
asked for information in regard to the 
total amount of saving each year in re- 
gard to the Civil List, andthe Chancellor 
of the Exchequer says that this is 
information that has never been laid 
before Parliament. I ask him whether 
he is not aware that up to 1854, a state- 
ment was annually presented to Parlia- 
ment showing the total saving in the 
Civil List during the year? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: It has certainly 
not been the case in late years. Down 
to 1854 I believe there was a statement, 
but the practice has not prevailed 
since. 

Mz. LABOUCHERE: I do not quite 
understand all this. The auditot merely 
declares the amount shown to have been 
expended by each department, and 
that it is, or is not, in excess of the 
amount allocated to that department; 
but the auditor does not look into the 
way in which the money has been spent 
by each department ; he merely certifies 
that it has spentsomuch money. What 
we want to know is whether there is a 
saving in any of these departments, 
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and, whether, if there be a saving in 
any department, it is handed over tothe. 
Privy Purse. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: I must remind. 
the hon. Gentleman that the discussion 
must be confined to the question before 
the Committee. 

*Mr. CAUSTON : I should like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, whether, in 
the event of his finding that up to 1854 
papers were annually laid, he will pro- 
mise in future to place these statements. 
before Parliament ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : No; I can give no- 
pledge of the kind. 

Mr. J. SINCLAIR (Ayr, &c.): How 
is it that these accounts are audited not 
by the Auditor General, but by the 
officials mentioned? Is there any 
statutable authority for this? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I have already said: 
it is difficult, offhand, to go into the 
historical part of the case, and I am . 
unable to state the circumstances under 
_— the original arrangement was. 
made. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 72 ;. 
Noes 141.—(Div. List, No. 81.) 
Original Question again proposed. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I wish to ask a question in reference to 
the Statute Law Revision Committee.. 
Last Session a case in connection with. 
Ireland was referred to, in which an 
amendment of an old Statute had not 
been noticed in the revised Statute, and 
in a recent discussion the Solicitor 
General, in his place in this House, 
admitted that some Statutes had become 
obsolete, and ought to form part of the 
next Statute Revision Act. I want to 
know in what way these matters are 
brought to the notice of the Statute Law 
Revision Committee, and why a portion. 
of the Vagrant Act, which was repealed. 
by the Statute of 5 George IV., cap. 83, 
sec. 1, has been allowed to remain un- 
noticed. [After a pause] If I do not. 
receive an answer I shall certainly move 
a reduction of the Vote. 

*Mr. JACKSON: I am sorry that my 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney. 
General left the House just before the 
hon. Member rose, because he would 
have been able to answer the question.. 
Personally, I am unable to say whether 
the icular point referred to by the 


parti 
hon, Member has been brought under 
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the notice of the Revision Committee or 


not. 

*Mrzr. BRADLAUGH: The matter 
formed the subject of a discussion be- 
tween the Home Secretary and myself 
for two days, and while my construction 
of the Act was disputed, there was no 
dispute as to certain portions of the Act 
having been specifically repealed, and 
the repeal not noticed in the Revised 
Statute, or in the index, or in the 
chronological tables. I want to know 
whose duty it was to bring the matter 
forward ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
E. Crarxkz, Plymouth): I have had no 
duty to — in connection with the 
Statute Law Revision Committee, but 
my hon. and learned Friend the At- 
torney General has been engaged in the 
pe aration of a Bill upon the subject. 

o not remember the discussion to 
which the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) has referred. 
My attention has not been directed to it 
in any way, but I will inquire into the 
matter. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): As the 
Treasury has, to a very large extent, the 
control of other departments, I want 
to know when it is likely we shall have 
the legislation in regard to the Civil 
Establishments which was promised in 
the Queen’s Speech, in order to carry 
out the recommendations contained in 
the Report of the Royal Oommis- 
sion; and whether the Treasury have 
taken any steps—which, I understand, 
they can take—for dealing with the 
matter by. regulation. I desire to know 
how far the Treasury have taken steps 
to deal with the question as a whole, by 
framing regulations which, to a large 
extent, would have the effect of dimi- 
nishing the cost. Has nothing been 
done to provide that the Civil Service 
clerks, not only in the Treasury but in 
other departments, should really attend 
during the hours for which they are 
paid? That is a matter which I under- 
stand the Treasury has, at present, the 
power of dealing with. I should also 
like to know whether steps have been 
taken to enforce regulations as to 
holidays, sick leave, and attend- 
ance of all kinds, so that the pro- 
visions may be the same in 
departments, thus rendering more easy 
than at present transference from 
one department to another. If such 
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regulations were enforced we should 
not have, as we have now, the scandab 
of redundant clerks in one department,. 
and a whole host of extra sa em- 
ployed in another. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I may remind the- 
hon. Member that the past three months 
are the busiest part of the year in the 
Government offices, owing to the pre- 
— of the Estimates and other 

usiness connected with the meeting of 
Parliament. All the departments are. 
consequently more heavily worked than 
at any other period of the year; but- 
nevertheless, attention has been given 
to the regulations affecting Civil Service: 
clerks, their hours, holidays, sick leave,. 
&c., and a Bill is in preparation, which. 
will secure that the labour which the- 
Royal Commission has bestowed upon. 
the matter, shall not be thrown away. 
Nothing has yet been done simply be-- 
cause the ordinary work of the ni 
ments has been so extremely heavy. The- 
subject, however, is one that requires a. 
good deal of care. 

Question put and agreed to. 


2. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £79,668, be: 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum. 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1890, for the salaries- 
and expenses of the office of Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for the Home Department and. 
Subordinate Offices,”’ 

*Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottinghamshire,. 
Rusheliffe): I rise for the purpose of 
moving to reduce item A. Salaries, &c.,. 
by £1,000, from the salary of the Secre- 
tary of State, and in doing soI will say,. 
at the outset, that one of my grounds is 
that the sum of £4,000 per annum is, in. 
my opinion, amply sufficient for the 
office of Home Secretary. Allusion has. 
already been made to the very great. 
discrepancies which exist in regard to- 
the salaries of various Ministers. I 
must confess that I cannot understand 
why £2,000 per annum should be- 
sufficient for the President of the Local. 
Government Board and the President. 
of the Board of Trade, and £5,000 be- 
required for the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. Oecrtainly I fail. 


all | to see why the functions discharged by 


the President of the Board of Trade and. 
the President of the Local Government. 
Board should be measured by the figure 
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2, while those discharged by the Home 
‘Secretary are to be measured by the 
5. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) in moving the 
reduction of the salaries of the First 
‘Eord of the Treasury and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said he would allow 
‘for the sake of argument that those 
-Offices are filled by gentlemen of the 
‘Highest conceivable —- I can- 
not make a similar allowance in the 
-ease of the office of Home Secretary. It 
-does appear to me that an unfortunate 
-step was taken when by some sort of 
arrangement between the right hon. 
‘Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Chamberlain) and the 
noble Lord the Member for South 
-Paddington (Lord R. Churchill) the 
‘present holder of the office was 
appointed without having had the 
-slightest previous experience of official 
life. I maintain that in this instance the 
want of previous official experience has 
been detrimental to the public service, 
-and that it has been shown not only in 
teference to the question of Trafalgar 
—. but in the administration of the 
e ice generally. Most deplorable results 
have occurred which might have been 
avoided altogether by the exercise of a 
little more tact and discretion on the 
part of the gentleman holding the office 
-of Home Secretary. Then, also, in re- 
spect to the resignation of Sir Charles 
arren, I think the House is entitled 
‘to more information on that point than 
it has yet received. I think it would 
‘be found, if we were in possession of the 
‘whole cireumstances of the episode, that 
‘Sir Chas. Warren was in many respects 
more sinned against than sinning. 
My main point has relation to the 
‘Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1887. No 
doubt the right hon. Gentleman, bear- 
ing in mind that he had absolutely 
no knowledge of the subject when 
he started, gave abundant proof of 
‘the admirable manner in which he was 
eoached and attended to the progress of 
‘the Bill through Committee with great 
eare and assiduity. The right hon. 
‘Gentleman is no doubt a very clever 
lawyer, and like clever lawyers he was 
able to discuss the technical points of 
‘the Bill as they arose, and to conduct 
the clauses generally in a satisfactory 
manner. But whereas in the House of 
Commons, the right hon. Gentleman 
‘was careful to point out that the Bill 
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involved very complicated matters, and 
to claim our assistance in passing it into 
law, when he went down to his con- 
stituents in January, 1888, he claimed 


that it was a great measure and gave 
whole credit for it to the political 
party, with which he was hi con- 


nected. All I have to say is that if the 
right hon. Gentleman had accepted more 
of the amendments which were su 

ted on this side of the House, an 

not allowed his colleagues in the other 
House to strike out amendments which 
had been accepted here, the Act would 
have been a much better and more 


successful measure than it ig 
at the resent moment. What 
has occu in regard to the weighing 
clause of the Act? I have ed a 


number of questions in respect of that 
clause, and other hon. Members have 
asked questions also. On the 25th of 
January, 1888, the right hon. Gentle- 
man told his constituents that this had 
been a burning question ; that it was 
only just that the miners should have 
that, for getting which they received 
their wages, correctly weighed, and that . 
the Government had made provision by the 
Bill that that should be the case in future. 
Now, what are the real facts of the 
case? In the Act passed by the Govern- 
ment of the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) in 1872 it 
was provided that, with certain excep- 
tions, when the wages depended on the 
amount of mineral got, it should be 
weighed. By a Bill introduced in 1886, 
that clause was to a certain extent 
strengthened by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South 
Edinburgh (Mr. Childers). The Bill 
as introduced in 1887 was on the 
same lines, that is to say, it gave 
to the Home Secretary power to except 
mines from the operation of the clause, 
and to relieve the owners from the obli- 
ao of providing weighing machines. 
n the 23rd of June, 1887, my hon. 
Friend the Member for the Wansbeck 
Division of Northumberland (Mr. Fen- 
wick) moved an amendment to the 
effect that the words giving a discretion 
to the Secretary of State should be 
struck out, and, although it was resisted 
by the right hon. Gentleman on the 
ground that the matter might be allowed 
to remain where it was, the amendment 
was carried against the Government by 
127 to 119. Why did not the right 
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hon. Gentleman mention that fact to his 
constituents, and tell them that the pro- 
yision, as it stood in the Bill of 
1887, was carried, contrary to his 
wishes, by the hon. Member for the 
Wansbeck division. It was hardly 
worth while for the right hon. 
Gentleman to go down to his constituents 
and claim all the credit of the Act when 
its main provisions were carried in his 
teeth by his political opponents on the 
opposite side of the House. I sincerely 
wish the right hon. Gentleman would 
follow the example of the President of 
the Local Government Board, and give 
justice where justice is due. If he had 
done so, his opponents would have had 
‘full credit for their efforts to make the 
measure a satisfactory one. I wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman what he 
‘intends to do,this Session in regard to 
the weighing clause? It now provides 
that it shall not affect mines that were 
exempted prior to the passing of the 
Act, and I wish to know whether he will 
not exercise the discretion he now tee 
sesses and abolish all exemptions? I 
asked the right hon. Gentleman before 
Easter to state the total tonnage of all 
the collieries now exempt; but he replied 
that it would not be proper to publish 
the individual tonnage of different col- 
lieries. I know that it would not be 
legal to do that. There is really no diffi- 
culty about the matter. It is perfectly 
possible to have a weighing machine at 
every colliery, and the opinion of the 
House has already been expressed in 
favour of having no exemption. I 
again ask the right hon. Gentleman what 
steps he is prepared to take, and if his 
discretion is not large enough, whether 
he will introduce a Bill dealing with the 
whole matter? I venture to say that if 
he is disposed to take that step he will 
receive no opposition from any quarter 
of the House. I beg to move the re- 
duction of the Vote by the sum of 
£1,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, of £28,205, for Salaries, 
&c., be reduced by £1,000, part of the 
Salary of the Secretary of State.” —(Mr. 
John Ellis). 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martruews, Birmingham, E.): ‘he hon. 
Member in the course of his remarks re- 
ferred to a speech which I delivered to 
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my constituents last year. Now I must 
say that that speech has entirely passed 
away from my recollection ; but certainly 
my impression is that I spoke in special 
commendation of the representatives of 
the miners inthis House. In regard to 
the Weighing Clauses the Act provides 
that instead of laying down a cast-iron 
tule certain exceptions may be made. 
I think that that is a reasonable clause. 
The hon. Member now asks me what 
course I intend to takein the matter. To 
be perfectly candid, I confess that I wasa 
littlesurprised at the decision of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench on thesubjectof exem 
tions from the Weighing Clauses. My 
own impression was that all exemptions 
were gone. I was bound, however, to 
accept loyally the decision of the Court 
of , tos Bench. That decision was 
to the effect that under the terms of the 
Act no exemptions are to be allowed in 
the future; but that Parliament has 
thought fit to keep alive all the exemp- 
tions existing at the time the Act passed. 
I have considered anxiously what my 
duty is after that decision. I came to 
the conclusion that my duty was not to 
revoke all the existing exemptions as a 
matter of course, without enquiry, but to 
determine in each particular case whether 
the exemption should. be continued. 
I start with the strongest prejudice in 
favour of weighing, but I think that, if 
a strong case be made out, and there 
are particular reasons why an ex- 
emption should continue, it may be 
wise to allow it to continue. There are 
some collieries in which the tubs are 
very small, and there is so great a 
number of them during the day that it 
is difficult to weigh them all during the 
ordinary working hours. If masters 
and men agree that an exemption 
should be made, circumstances of this 
kind ought, I think, to be taken into 
account in considering the question. I 
have already taken into consideration 
the continuance or otherwise of the 
exemption in the case of one or two 
collieries, and I have now under my 
consideration the case of the Burnle 
collieries. I shall certainly not shrin 
from taking a course which involves a 
large amount of trouble on my part, if 
by so doing, I can meet the convenience 
of all the parties interested. 

Mr. BURT (Morpeth): I am very 
glad attention has been called to this 
subject, because I know that consider- 
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able dissatisfaction has arisen from the 
continuance of the exemption that has 
been so long in existence. It will, I 
think, be generally admitted by mem- 
bers who were in the House during 
the debates in Committee on this subject, 
that the whole question was fought out 
on the assumption that we were taking 
re 8 not only the power of exempting 
in the future, but all existing exemp- 
tions. Ifthat had not been so, I can 
assure you, Sir, that the part of the Act 
which allows these exemptions to be con- 
tinued, would have certainly been re- 
sisted in the House. I do not think the 
objections with regard to thin seams is 
avalid one. Weighing is carried out 
satisfactorily in some of the thinnest 
seams in the country, and there are large 
collieries where several thousand tons 
per day are got out of the mines and 
where every tub is weighed. With the 
appliances that are now in operation 
there is certainly no practical difficulty 


in making weighing general, and I hope | try 


the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary will refuse to sanction the 
continuance of any exemption whatever. 

Mr. COSSHAM (Bristol, E.): I wish 
to say a word or two on this question, 
with which I am practically acquainted. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary, in speaking of the difficulty 
of weighing a great number of small 
tubs, seems to forget that they are 
weighed not singly but on trollies, so 
that there is really no practical difficulty 
te be got over. For my own part, I 
think the time has come when all ex- 
emptions of this kind should be done 
away with. I myself have always sold 
on the same scale as I have bought on. 
I have always sold at 20 and bought at 
20, and I think it is unfair that exemp- 
tions should be made in particular 


eases. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I am glad to hear that the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Matthews) is about to 
inquire into the case of the collieries 
near Burnley. He will probably re- 
member that those are the collieries as 
to which I put some questions quite 
twelve months ago, and I think the 
Committee has some cause to complain 
of the delay that has taken place in re- 
gard to them. I must attribute that 
delay to the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self or to those who are under his im- 
mediate control. The case that came 
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before the magistrates might have been 
submitted to the Queen’s Bench Division. 
in a very few days; but, instead of that, 
there was a delay of many months, and 
I think I can show that there are many 
other cases where the same kind of 
delay has taken place. I am glad he is 
going to look at the case with a preju- 
dice in favour of weighing, because the 
men think that they have been de- 
frauded owing to the continuance of the 
exemptions. 

Mrz. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): I rise for the purpose of support- 
ing the Motion of my hon. Friend for 
the reduction of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Home Secretary’s salary by- 
£1,000. I wish to give the right hon. 
Gentleman an opportunity, which I 
think he ought to be very much obliged 
to me for giving him, of clearing up, 
once and for all, the position he occupies- 
with regard to his opinions upon politi- 
cal affairs of great interest to this coun- 
and to the neighbouring country of 
Ireland. If I had proposed this amend- 
ment it would have been for the sweep- 
ing away of the right hon. Gentleman’s. 
salary altogether, in the event of which 
proposal being carried, I suppose he 
would not continue in office much longer. 
I support the reduction of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s salary because he holds 
Separatist views, and because I do not 
think it compatible with the holding of 
an office so great and important as that 
of Home Secretary that-a gentleman 
should entertain opinions in favour of 
Home Rale, which, as everybody on the 
other side of the House knows, means 
the disintegration of the British Empire 
and the general overthrow of the power 
of Great Britain. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man cannot be astonished at my warn- 
ing him to come to the point. 

Mrz. W. REDMOND: With very 
great deference to you, Sir, I am upon 
the point, and I think the right hon. 
Gentleman, judging by the expression 
of his face, was of opinion that I was 
very much upon the point. My princi- 
pal reason for supporting the proposed 
reduction of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
salary is that I want, as a loyal subject 
of this Empire, to give the right hon. 
Gentleman an opportunity of explaining 
to the House whether he has, in the 
course of his career, held the outrageous. 
principles attributed to him. 
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Toe CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gentle- 
man will be entirely abusing the 
liberty of the Oommittee if he 
attempts to enter into what the 
right hon. Gentleman’s opinions 
were years ago. If he thinks he can 
bring home to the right hon. Gentleman 
now anything which is inconsistent with 
the discharge of the duties of his office, 
he will be entitled to do so. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: I am very 
much obliged to you, Sir, for supplying 
me with the word inconsistent. can- 
not imagine anything more inconsistent 
with the discharge of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s duty than the opinions 
which he has publicly avowed. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: I shall be con- 
strained to order the hon. Member to 
resume his seat permanently, unless he 
addresses himself to the question before 
the Committee. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I only wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, as a 
matter of personal explanation, whether 
certain things in dispute with regard to 
himself are true or untrue. I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to be manly 
enough to clear up this point—whether 
he isa Home Ruler or not. Ifyou, Sir, 
say this is out of order, of course I will 
not press the point. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber must be aware that the question is 
outof order. — 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Then I will 
ask a question which is very germane to 
the vote—namely, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman contributed £21 to the 
special Trust Fund of the Home Rule 
organisation of 1874, 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber must be perfectly aware that he is 
abusing the privileges of the House in 
referring to distant matters—matters 
happening in 1874. It has no bearing 
on the official conduct of the Home 
Secretary. I must beg the hon. Mem- 
ber to observe the ruling of the Chair. 

Mz. W. REDMOND: I assure you, 
Sir, that I have no desire to ignore your 
ruling. Is it not in order to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether a certain 

ing occurred which, if it did occur, 
disqualifies the right hon. Gentleman in 
the opinion of many people from 
occupying the position of Minister of 
the Queen ? (Order.”) If that is out 
of order, I shall take another opportu- 
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nity. Is it out of order? (A pause.) 
Then it is not out of order. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: I should have 
thought the hon. Member would have 
sufficient intelligence to be aware that 
it is out of order. He must refer 
to something inconsistent with the duties 
of the right hon. Gentleman as Home 
Secretary. Ifhe has anything of that 
kind he is entitled to bring it forward. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Well, all I 
can say is that I asked you, Mr. 
Courtney, in the most courteous terms I 
could command, whether it was out of 
order, and as you did not reply I thought 
it was not. That is what my intelli- 
gence showed me. I think, however, that 
the good taste of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary, will tempt 
him to offer an explanation on the 
point to which I have referred. 

Mrz. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I should always support the reduction 
of the salary of any Minister who 
receives £5,000 per annum, but there 
are special reasons which lead me to 
support a reduction in the salary of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary, and they are, I am bound to say, 
personal to himself. I am not going to 
allude to anything the right hon: Gentle- 
man did before he became Home Secre- 
tary. The appointment of Home 
Secretary, as I understand, condones 
any previous misconduct. But since 
he has been Home Secretary he has 
acted in a manner of which com- 
plaint has more than once been made in 
the House, and I should imagine he 
will be exceedingly obliged to me for 
calling specific attention to these mat- 
ters, because I am sure he must be 
anxious to give full and explicit expla- 
nation to the House. As we all know, 
there has been a Commission called the 
Parnell Commission. The right hon. 
Gentleman, as Home Secretary, has had 
occasion to mix himself up, or to allow 
his subordinates to mix themselves up, 
in the action of those who were called 
upon to bring accusations against Mem- 
bers of this House in a manner which 
certainly, to my mind, makes the 
Government and the Home Secretary 
parties to that action. I will only allude 
to two cases, and ask for some explana- 
tion. The Committee will remember 
that a person named Molloy, a Times 
witness, was prosecuted for perjury. A 
witness named Delaney came forward on 
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that occasion. Delaney was a convict, and 
as I understand, he had been removed 
to the Chatham or some other English 
prison, when suddenly a gentleman of 
the name of Shannon appeared at 
the prison and had an interview with 
the Governor. Shannon then had an 
interview with Delaney, and the prisoner 
stated in his evidence that he was told 
that a person whom he understood to be 
a Treasury official wanted to see him. 
Shannon asked him to give evidence, and 
Delaney made certain statements to him. 
Anyone knows that if a Treasury official 
goes to a convict and asks him to 
make statements, the convict reason- 
ably supposes that he will in some sort 
of way benefit by doing what he is asked 
to do. When we find that Shannon 
was introduced to the prisoner as a 
Treasury official, or at any rate, when 
we find that the prisoner was left under 
the supposition that Shannon was a 
Treasury official, we have no record at 
all that the Home Secretary has in any 
way protested against the conduct of 
the Governor, but on the contrary, 
judging from what has transpired upon 
the subject in the House, the right hon. 
Gentleman approves of the action of the 
Governor, and defends the matter on 
the ground that he would have done 
the same to any other solicitor. 
But I understand the same facilities 
would not have been granted to any 
other solicitor. The only plea on 
which Shannon was allowed to go to 
the prisoner was that the prisoner was 
entitled toa visit, and that this was a 
periodical visit. But it does not appear 
that Delaney had any choice in the 
matter. I maintain that by this action 
the Government have made themselves 
parties to the attempt to obtain the 
suborned and perjured evidence of a 
convict, in order to blast, if possible, the 
reputation of Members of the House. 

e have a right to complain that the 
right hon. Gentleman has accepted 
responsibility for the action of the 
Governor. The second case is that 
of Le Caron and Anderson. Le Caron 
was a spy employed by the Home Office 
and paid in some mysterious way by 
another Office. Somehow or other Mr. 
Macdonald of the Times became 
possessed of the fact that Le Caron was 
@ spy, and that it would be a desirable 
thing in the interest of the Times to call 
this spy. What did Le Caron do? 
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He went to Anderson and asked him to 


give him up documents which were the 
property of the country, because they 
had been paid for by the country. These 
were secret reports which were sent over 
by Le Caron to Anderson as the 
chief of what I may term the Spy De- 
partment of the Home Secretary, 
Anderson gave these documents to 
Caron, and I understand from the 
report of an interview with Le 

that Le Caron still retains possession of 
them. I could not gather from what 
took place when the matter was dis- 
cussed some time ago, whether the 
Home Secretary was aware at the mo- 
ment of these occurences, that Anderson 
was acting in this fashion. If he was, 
I hope he will be able to justify his 
conduct. If he was not, I ask how 
is it he has not blamed and punished 
Anderson for acting in this manner. 
But Anderson went further than this: 
he wrote to the Zimes, entered into 
a full defence of his conduct, and made 
attacks upon my right hon. Friend, the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court). Most assuredly Mr. Anderson, 
as a public employé, had no business 
to sneer at or make inuendoes against 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby, concerning his action as 
Home Secretary; he certainly had 
no right to say ‘‘I could crush the right 
hon. Gentleman if I liked to produce 
documents.”” I can conceive nothing 
more improper than Anderson’s commu- 
nication to the Zimes. There is a rule 
in the Public Offices that no subordinate 
may communicate with a newspaper on 
the matters of his Department, without 
the permission of the head of the De- 
partment. A little while ago Sir Charles 
Warren, ina higher position than Ander- 
son, was blamed for somewhat similar 
conduct by the right hon. Gentleman, 
Sir C. Warren had to resign because he 
had made communications to the public 
Press; and yet the Home Secretary 
said that Mr. Anderson, having been 
attacked, was justified in sending 
communication to the Times. But Sir 
C. Warren also was attacked over and 
over again. Therefore, the right hon. 
Gentleman either acted most a 
and most ungenerously towards Sir C, 
Warren, or he has shown undue favour 
to Mr. Anderson. I think that an ex- 
planation is certainly due to this House 
upon the matter. 
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*Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) : 
There is another point to which I wish 
to call the attention of the Committee. 
The second order upon the Paper to-day 
relates to the Official Secrets Bill. That 
Bill provides that any member of the 
Civil Service who attempts to communi- 
cate to any person outside the service an 
official secret of which, from the official 
position he occupies, he has become 
cognizant, shall be sent to prison. Now, 
it seems to me that Mr. Anderson has 
in effect been guilty of this offence, and 
therefore it would be instructive to 
ascertain how the Home Secretary can 
reconcile his action towards Mr. Ander- 
son for being the means by which 
official secrets were communicated 
through Major Le Caron to the Times 
with his action in supporting the 
Official Secrets Bill. 

Mrz. MATTHEWS: Mr. Anderson 
communicated no official secret to any 
human being. Mr. Anderson had been 
in correspondence with Major Le Caron 
for many years, and it was obvious that 
if Le Caron went into the witness-box 
he would have been able to state the 
substance of his communications to Mr. 
Anderson. The necessary result of that 
would have been that Mr. Anderson 
would have been subpoenaed to produce 
the documents, and that they would 
have come out in a roundabout way. 
Le Caron would have been entitled to 
refresh his memory with any of those 
documents in giving his evidence. The 
circumstances under which these letters 
were sent in the first instance to Mr. 
Anderson were such that thé letters 
had, up to that moment, remained 

ivate between Le Caron on the one 

d, and Mr. Anderson on the other, 
and Mr, Anderson was under an obliga- 
tion of honour not to hand them over to 
anybody but Le Caron himself. [An 
hon. Memsgr: An informer.] Nothing 
is commoner in the police service than 
to return to informers of all classes the 
written communications which they have 
made. Information is received often 
anonymously, and sometimes with the 
name attached, with the condition 
imposed by the writer that the eommuni- 
eation should be returned. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s County, Burr): 
Was that condition imposed in regard 
2 | one of Le Oaron’s communica- 

ons 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: I am not saying 
that Le Caron did make that precise 
condition. His condition was that the 
letters should be communicated to nobod: 
at all, and that they should not, as 
believe, be seen by any eye but Mr. 
Anderson’s. In spite of Mr. Anderson’s . 
dissuasion, Le Caron a. witness. 
before the Special Commission, and hé 
was entitled to refresh his memory with 
the documents. I myself did not know 
of the existence either of the documents 
or of Le Caron. The hon. Member for 
Northampton asks me whether I blame 
Mr. Anderson for what hehasdone. In 
substance I think that Mr. Anderson 
did right. It was due to the Commis- 
sion that if Le Caron appeared before 
them he should appear with those docu- 
ments which were essential to the com- 
pleteness of his evidence. Indeed, it 
would have been a grave contempt of 
Court to have kept them back. It is 
not necessary for me to pass any judg- 
ment as to whether Mr. Anderson was 
right in trying to dissuade Le Caronfrom 
becoming a witness; but, Le Caron 
having determined to appear, for Mr. 
Anderson to have destroyed those letters 
would have been a grave error on his 
part, and calculated to interfere with 
the discovery of the truth. I appre- 
hend that Mr. Anderson would have 
been bound under subpoena, or by one 
means or another, to disclose the docu+ 
ments. The hon. Member asks 
why I did not reprimand Mr. Anderson 
for the letter he wrote to the Zimes, 
and he relies on the official rule 
under which Civil servants in a subor- 
dinate position are not allowed to write 
to the newspapers on matters connected 
with their departments without the 
sanction of the heads of those depart- 
ments. That is avery sound rule and 
one which, in ordinary circumstances, 
I certainly think it is-right to enforce 
with more or less of censure; but in 
Mr. Anderson’s case the circumstances 
were so exceptional that I think my 
duty was best discharged by not passing 
any censure at all. A right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had been Mr. Anderson’s 
official chief thought fit, tiot only in this 
House but on a public platform, to assail 
Mr. Anderson in terms of violent abuse; 
and in those circumstances to have 
stopped that gentleman’s mouth, or to 
have prevented him from making an 
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answer to such an attack, would have 
been simply impossible. In this House 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby (Sir W. Harcourt) conde- 
scended to speak of Mr. Anderson as the 
“tout of the Zimes.” [Mr. J. Mortey: 
Hear, hear, and an hon. Member, ‘‘ So 
he was.”] The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle, who is 
generally a fair and honourable oppon- 
ent, cheers that phrase. I am not quite 
sure that Mr. Anderson did not go too 
far in trying to prevent Le Gites 
from giving information; but to describe 
him as a tout for the Zimes was un- 
worthy of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and was a gross injustice to Mr. Ander- 
son, and to have prevented that gentle- 
man from vindicating his character from 
the attack of a man in the position of 
the right hon. Member for Derby would 
have been most unfair, and almost a 
gross abuse of an official regulation 
which, as a general rule, is very sound 
and wise. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton says that I dismissed Sir OC. 
Warren for writing to the Press. That 
is quite a mistake. AllI did was simply 
to address a letter calling Sir OC. 
Warren’s attention to the existence of 
a rule which was adopted before he was 
in office and requesting him to observe 
it in future. Sir ©. Warren’s view 
was that, as that official rule was not 
applicable to him, he declined to be 
bound by it; and he accordingly 
tendered his resignation. That resigna- 
tion was accepted. With regard to the 
case of Delaney, the hon. Member has, 
no doubt unintentionally, misrepresented 
the facts. Mr. Shannon was not intro- 
duced to the governor of the gaol as a 
Treasury official, and the governor of 
the gaol never represented Mr. Shannon 
asa Treasury official. The interview be- 
tween Mr. Shannon and Delaney was 
obtained on the application of Mr. 
Soames, _ the solicitor to the 
Times, who desired his representative, 
Mr. Shannon, to see Delaney in order 
to take his proof. That was not a visit 
as a matter of private friendship, but it 
was an application of a kind that is daily 
received. There are numerous cases in 
which the testimony of prisoners under- 
going sentence is necessary not only in 
criminal, but also in civil proceedings, 
and the governor of the gaol in this 
instance merely acted in accordance with 
the common practice. If Mr. Shannon 
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represented himself as a official 
I am not responsible for the statement, 
though I have great difficulty in believ- 
ing it. 

Mz. LABOUCHERE: Delaney says 


80. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I do not think 
the hon. Member would accept Delaney’s 
testimony in other matters. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I do not accept 
Shannon’s. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I do not ask the 
hon. Member to accept it. All I say is 
that I think it is extremely unlikely that 
Mr. Shannon made such a statement; 
but if Mr. Shannon did, neither I nor 
the governor of the gaol are responsible 
for the statement, and therefore I can- 
not understand why it should be a reason 
for docking my salary. I am unable 
to follow the hon. Member for Ferma- 
nagh (Mr. W. Redmond) in his persis- 
tent attempts to introduce matters which 
were out of order. The repeated ruling 
of the Chairman should induce the hon. 
Member to abstain from making im- 

erfect statements to the House which 
am unable to answer. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne): As the right hon. Gentleman 
has made a reference to me, perhaps I 
may be allowed to make one or two re- 
marks. With regard to Delaney the 
right hon. Gentleman does not seem to 
have understood the point of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Derby’s 
criticism. My right hon. friend did not 
attack subordinate officers of prisons, 
but the Government. The subordinate 
officers of Maryborough and Millbank 
prisons are not responsible to the House, 
but the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary is. The Home Secretary asks 
the House not to believe Delaney’s 
testimony in regard to Shannon; but 
the Attorney-General and his colleagues 
prodaced Delaney as a credible and 
trustworthy witness in the matter of 
Molloy. Why is Delaney to be believed 
when his testimony was given in the 
direction desired by the Attorney- 
General, and not to be believed when 
he said that he was led ‘to think that 
Mr. Shannon was a Crown official, and 
that if he had not so thought he would 


not have given a word of information ? 
Mr. ATTHEWS: When did 
Delaney say that ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: He said it before 
the court. 
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Mr. J. ELLIS: Yes, upon oath. 

Mz. J. MORLEY: It is notorious 
that Delaney made that statement in 
the Court upon oath. Delaney, again, 
was produced in the Molloy case, and 
he said that he had been allowed to 
roam about Mr. Soames’s office, and 
had there picked up an old almanac 
which had enabled him to correct the 
evidence he had given before the three 
Judges. Is it to be endured, that a life 
convict brought up to London for the 

urpose of giving evidence before the 
Sociale should be allowed to roam 
about Mr. Soames’s office and re-adjust 
his evidence given before the Commis- 
sion? Is that the Home Secretary’s 
view of what is right, that a life con- 
vict should have such opportunities of 
correcting and adjusting and creating 
evidence which might have the effect of 
swearing away the characters if not the 
lives of men? As to the conduct of 
Mr. Anderson, I wish that my right 
thon. Friend the Member for Derby 
were present [Mr. Marrazews: Hear, 
hear], but I am perfectly prepared to 
endorse and ratify what my right hon. 
Friend has said. It is amazing to me 
that a Minister of State—a Cabinet 
Minister, the head of one of the most 
important departments-of the Govern- 
ment, should take the line actually 
taken by .the Home Secretary to- 
night with reference to Mr. Anderson’s 
letter to the Times. It is quite true 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby used some very 
strong language about Mr. Anderson, 
and for my own part I should not have 
‘been surprised if Mr. Anderson had 
written a straightforward denial of any 
charge made against him; but he has 
mot done so. He wrote no straight- 
forward denial. His letter was one of 
tthe meanest as well as one of the most 
insolent documents ever written. It 
was one of the meanest because, instead 
of saying distinctly and openly what he 
had to say about the right hon. Member 
for Derby, Mr. Anderson permitted 
‘himself to indulge in a number of in- 
sinuations and inuendoes which might 
convey the very gravest charges against 
his former official chief. The Home 
‘Secretary would have been acting more 
in consonance with the traditions of 
— Government Departments if he 
had said that all the relations between 
a chief and any subordinate were prac- 
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tically sacred, and that Mr. Anderson, 
especially by referring to them in this 
mean sad insolent way, had been guilty 
of a grave departure from a most salu- 
tary tradition. The right hon. Gentle- 
man quarrelled with the expression of 
my right hon. Friend, ‘‘a tout for the 
Times.” What else was Mr. Anderson ? 
The right hon. Gentleman omitted one 
very important fact in the history of Mr. 
Anderson’s action in the case; he had 
forgotten for the moment that it was 
Mr. Anderson who first put Mr. Mac- 
donald on the track of Caron, and 
that it was Mr. Anderson who told Mr. 
Macdonald of the existence of Le Caron. 
If that is not touting for the Times I do 
not know what is. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman takes an extraordinary view 
of the documents. He says that they 
were private, and Mr. Anderson in his 
letter took the same view. Would any 
Member of the House in a quiet moment 
contend that documents igs for by 
public money and acquired by a public 
servant for the public service are any- 
thing but public documents? Then the 
right hon. Gentleman said that Mr. 
Anderson would have been subpoonaed 
by the Commission and would have 
been obliged to produce the documents, 
which would have been but a round- 
about way of arriving at the same 
result. Instead of being a roundabout 
way it would have been the most direct 
and proper way, and if Mr. Anderson 
had produced those documents in 
obedience to a supboona from the Com- 
mission nothing would have been said, 
and none of us weuld have been entitled 
to object. He would have been acting 
in obedience tothe law. Buthe did not 
so act; and the contention that these 
documents were private property is a 
contention that cannot be seriously 
maintained. On that ground, if there 
were no other—though I have my 
opinion about the weighing machine 
matter which has been raised b 
the hon. Member for the Rushcliffe 
division (Mr. J. Ellis), but on the 
ground which has been taken by the 
right hon. Gentleman to night—namely, 
the extraordinary facilities given to life 
convicts to go to and fro acquiring 
opportunities for the re-adjustment of 
their evidence—I shall vote for the 
reduction of the vote 

*Toz CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
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chester, E.): The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle has raised 
an interesting question as to whether the 
documents supplied to Major Le Caron 
were or were not public documents. 
That is a controversy upon which I need 
not enter, because it is wholly irrelevant 
to the issue before the Committee. 
Whether the documents were public or 
private, they ought to have been sup- 
lied to Major Le Caron; and, if that 
so, what does it matter whether they 
were public or private? Does the right 
hon. Gentleman maintain that Le Caron, 
a witness before the Commission, was 
to be refused the use of documents 
which were required to make his evi- 
dence valuable because those documents 
had been paid for out of the public 
funds? Ifthat is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s position, I traverse it entirely, 
and if it is not, what is the use of enter- 
ing into abstract discussions as to whe- 
ther the documents were or were not 
ublic? The right hon. Gentleman has 
allen foul of the Home Secretary for 
defending Mr. Anderson for the conduct 
he thought it his duty to pursue in 
reply to the attacks of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle said that in so doing 
the Home Secretary departed from a 
healthy, useful, and necessary tradition 
of the public service. I quite admit 
that itis contrary to the traditions of the 
public service that permanent officials 
should enter into controversies with 
Members of Parliament and former 
chiefs. But on what principle is that 
rule based? On the principle that such 
Members of Parliament and ex-officials 
shall not abuse their position in the 
House of Commons by uttering calum- 
nious accusations against their former 
subordinutes. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby, taking 
advantage of his position in the House 
of Commons, used language against 
Mr. Anderson which ought not to have 
been used against any man, however 
humble his position in the public service. 
He has exhausted a vocabulary not 
easily exhausted to describe the con- 
duct of Mr. Anderson, and yet we 
know that this gentleman was for many 
years the trusted subordinate of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby. When a man’s former chief 
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House gives him to make these attacks. 
upon a subordinate, all previous rules in 
regard to the action of subordinates are 
necessarily thrown to the wind, because- 
they have been previously thrown. to. 
the wind by the action of his superior.. 
If the right hon. Member for Derby 
had followed the invariable tradition of 
English official life, I fully agree that 
Mr. Anderson in writing the letter might 
have been blamed for departing from 
tradition and the course marked out for 
the permanent Civil Service. But the- 
example has been set by the right hon. 
Member for Derby, and I think my 
right hon. Friend was only doing his. 
duty when he refused to censure Mr, 
Anderson for using the only means of 
defence which the attack of the right. 
hon. Member for Derby had left him. 
*Sir G. O. TREVELYAN (Glasgow,,. 
Bridgeton): The speech of the right: 
hon. Gentleman, the Chief Secretary, is 
certainly very good rhetoric, but it is 
exceedingly important that the Oom- 
mittee should not be led away by that. 
from observation of what seems to 
me to be the entirely new doctrine laid 
down, and containing the most dangerous. 
principles. For what does the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman,come to? It 
comes to this:—That a very severe 
attack having been made on a permanent 
public servant, consequently the per- 
manent civil servant is justified officially 
in writing an extremely controversial 
letter in the newspapers in reply to a. 
member of Parliament. That I take to- 
be the position of the Chief Secretary,. 
and that is a position I entirely contro- 
vert, and I say it is one of the most 
dangerous positions that could be laid 
down. What is more—and here I appeal! 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
regard to something that was done by 
the Government in which he held office 
a great number of years ago, and which. 
appears to me to be exactly on all 
fours with this case. This violent 
language complained of, so far as L 
gather from the speech of the Home 
Secretary, consisted in my right hon. 
Friend the member for Derby describing” 
Mr. Anderson as ‘touting forthe Zimes.”” 
Now that is a strong way of putting the: 
statement that a permanent servant of 
the Government was allowed to assist 
the Zimes in getting up their case- 
against the Irish members. It is @ 





uses the position which a seat in this 
Mr. A, J. Balfour 


| very serious charge; but it is a charge 
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not against Mr. Anderson and the sub- } 


ordinate servants of the Government; 
it isa charge against the Government 
iteelf. I maintain that it is not an 
abuse of the position of a Member of 
Parliament to complain that the perma- 
nent servants of the State were allowed 
to assist the Times. Iam not entering 
into the question whether they ought 
to-have assisted the Zimes in this man- 
ner or not; but, as regards the lan- 
guage of the charge, Mr. Anderson has 
nothing to do withit. The expression, 
“tout for the Times,” is in itself an ex- 
ression admissable in controversy, and 
F oaitele that if I were to say at this 
moment across the table that the 
Government had allowed their subordi- 
nates to ‘‘ tout for the Zimes,’”’ I should, 
it may be, be stating a charge I could 
not make out, but I should not be mak- 
ing that charge in an unparliamentary 
manner. Well, the charge having been 
made, what was the course Mr. Ander- 
son ought to have taken? It is 
quite plain what action he ought 
to have taken ; he ought to have written 
a letter to the head of his own depart- 
ment stating his case, and asking that 
it might be made public or embodied in 
a speech by the chief of that depart- 
ment. And now if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will give me his attention, 
I will state a case that I believe to be 
“on all fours” with this under dis- 
cussion, and which from first to last 
was dealt with by the Government at 
the time as such a case ought to be 
dealt with. During the controversies 
that followed the terrible Jamaica riots, 
a very honoured member of Parliament 
—I do not think I need name names— 
used strong and even contemptuous 
language in referring to the officer 
at the head of the court-martial, which 
had condemned to death such a large 
number of negroes. That. officer took 
exception to the words of the member 
of Parliament, and, instead of sending 
a decent and proper remonstrance to 
the heads of his own department, he 
addressed a letter to the member of Par- 
liament. That letter was the production 
of a hot and angry young man, but it 
was exactly in the spirit of the letter 
addressed to the 7imes by Mr. Anderson. 
The Government of the day at once 
temoved this officer from the position 
Which he then held, and placed him on 
half-pay. Iam not sure if he was not 
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put in even a more unsatisfactory 
position, if that is possible. He re- 
mained on. bel-ry, until he came to. 
the member of Parliament whom he. 
had offended, and asked him to intercede - 
with the Admiralty for reinstatement.. 
The member, who was one of the kindest 
of men, did use his influence, and the: 

oung man was reinstated in his position. . 

hat was the manner-in which a Govern- 
ment which was careful of precedent and 
of the future relations between heads of 
departments, subordinate officials, and. 
representatives of the people acted and 
should act; but such is not the course fol- 
lowed by the Government in the present 
instance. I think itis a most serious. 
matter that permanent Civil Servants, . 
who have great impunity when once they: 
are allowed to take that course, should 
be permitted, either in speech or in the- 
columns of a newspaper, to reply in a. 
controversial manner to attacks made- 
upon them in this House, because from 
that to a much more serious state of 
things there is a very short step. If 
once you allow a permanent official to 
adopt this course, you leave it open to- 
the political head of a Department to go 
to a subordinate and say—‘‘ Here is a. 
capital opportunity to pay off a political 
adversary if you come forward, and, in 
your position of non-political servant, 
write a letter that will damage his politi- 
cal position.” I earnestly trust that from 
the Treasury Bench we shall, before this 
debate closes, have a repudiation of the- 
doctrine laid down, or, at any rate, @ 
declaration that the doctrine shall not be- 
applied beyond the present case. To- 
establish a precedent that permanent 
Civil Servants may engage in the con- 
troversies of this House, is fraught 
with dangerous consequerces for the- 
future. 

Mr. MOLLOY: It seems to me- 
the Home Secretary has laid down a 
doctrine, one of the most extraordin- 
ary ever heard from a responsible- 
Minister. What did it matter, said 
the right hon. Gentleman, whether 
Mr. Anderson gave these documents to- 
Le Caron, or whether Mr. Anderson re- 
ceived a subpona to produce them. 
Dees the Home Secretary mean to lay 
down the doctrine that if I am engaged 
in a law suit, and consider the produc— 
tion of official documents useful for my 
case, I have but to serve one of the per- 
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~must produce secret and confidential 
documents ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No; I maintain 
~no such doctrine. 

Mr. MOLLOY: Then what was the 
~meaning of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
: statement, and what is the use of his 

ent which he puts forward and 
then abandons ten minutes afterwards? 
I can understand this from an inex- 
‘perienced and irresponsible Member 
-of the House, but it is quite un- 
worthy of a Minister of the Crown, 
-and is a discredit to the Treasury 
Bench. First it was argued that these 
-documents were private, and now 
‘the Chief Secretary says they were 
public, but that it matters not which 
they were seeing that they had to be 
7 aria Here again is a new doctrine 
m the Chief Secretary, who is good 
at starting hares, for the purpose of 
drawing a red herring across debate. 
ee gag Well, we will drop the 
_ simile. The right hon. Gentleman lays 
down a doctrine as extraordinary as that 
-of the Home Secretary, that Mr. Ander- 
son was bound to produce these docu- 
ments. Does the Home Secretary mean 
~to say that Mr. Anderson was entitled 
to produce any document in his posses- 
sion without the permission of the Chief 
of his office? Mr. Anderson had no 
authority of any sort to hand over any 
- of these documents to Le Caron or any- 
body else. We have it from the Home 
‘Secretary that he was never consulted. 
Here is an admission that a subordinate 
-Official is entitled to so dispose in this 
-way of Home Office documents that are 
“in his possession, without the previous 
-consent of the Home Secretary. 
*Mr. GOSCHEN: I do not see the 
right hon. Gentleman who has made an 
-appeal to me (Sir G. Freveieea) in his 
place, but if hon. Members desire I 
will answet him. The Committee have 
had an illustration this very evening of 
“right hon. Gentlemen opposite taking 
or: of their position to use most 
violent language with regard to Civil 
: servants at the very time they were con- 
tending for the rule that those Civil 
servants ought not to defend themselves 
-in the Press against attacks. There is 
the right hon.Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle, who spoke of Mr. Anderson as 
having written a mean and insolent letter. 
If Mr. Anderson writes to the Press to 
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Gentleman, then we shall be told that he 
has offended against the rule that Civil 
servants may not write to the Press. Is 
it, then, to be the fate of Civil servants 
that they are to be —— in bork sap 
with lan applying not to 
their prs Jen as Givil servants, but to 
their moral characters. (‘‘No.’””) Yes, 
because it will be remembered in the 
speech of the right hon. Member for 

erby the phrases ran, “I will not say 
it is against his character,”’ ‘‘ I will not 
say it is against his honour.” That 
went through the whole of his speech, 
and then the language used by the 
right hon.Gentleman oppositeislanguage 
which any gentleman would resent to 
have applied to him. We must feel 
that Oia servants are but human, and 
no more impervious than hon. Members 
in this House to attacks made upon 
them. I¢ is deplorable that this con- 
troversy should take place between ex- 
chiefs and their subordinates, but this 
imposes as much obligation on the ex- 
chief as on the Civil servant. While I 
regret that such a letter should have 
been written, and nothing has been said 
to applaud the action of the writer, yet 
I say it was excusable under the extra- 
ordinary cireumstances of the case, and 
I trust that both sides will agree not 
only that subordinate officials should not 
write to the Press, but that there is some 
obligation imposed, that some regard 
should be paid to moderation of language 
in making attacks upon men who are 
denied this means of defending them- 
selves when attacked. The suggestion 
of the right hon. Member for Bridgeton 
—that subordinates might be used for 
the purpose of writing letters to the 
Press against their ex-chiefs, is a most 
unworthy suggestion, one that should 
never have been made in the House. 
But, depend upon it, if there is some 
moderation shown in the treatment of 
Civil servants, the Government fully 
recognize the wisdom of enforcing the 
excellent rule that Civil servants should 
not embark in newspaper controversy. 
The case cited by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bridgeton does not 
bear on the point at all; it was a case in 
which the conduct of a Naval Officer 
was dealt with by the Admiralty and not 
by the Government as a whole. I have 





replied to the appeal made to me, and I 
do not wish to continue this controversy; 


defend himself against the right. hon. | but I am not sorry it has been raised, 


Hr. Molloy 
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for I think it will have brought home to 


. the minds of many hon. Members that 


if Civil Servants are to be tongue-tied 
and pen-tied that rule does with it 
a bets. obligation on hon. and 
tight bon. Gentlemen who criticize them 
to observe some moderation in the 
language in which their criticisms are 


— ; 
*Mr. H. H. FOWLER ( Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): The right hon. Gentleman 
says the precedent quoted by my right 
hon. Friend does not touch the case be- 
cause if was a question of naval dis- 
cipline, but I say equally this is a case 
of Home Office discipline. A subor- 
dinate of the Admiralty addressed an 
offensive letter to a Member of this 
House, and for that the Admiralty 
punished the official until on the in- 
tervention of the Member whose name we 
all reverence and r , the punish- 
ment was remitted. I quite agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman as to the 
peculiar position in which Civil ser- 
vants are placed. They are a class 
of men to whom Ministers and 
Parliament are under the greatest debt 
of obligation; but one essential condi- 
tion of the Civil servant retaining the 
hold which he has on the confidence of 
the House and the country is his posi- 
tive abstention from all interference in 
party politics in any shape or form. 
hat, asks the Chief Secretary and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, is the Civil 
servant to do if he is unfairly and un- 
justly attacked, either in this House or 
outside, in respect of his conduct as a 
Civil servant? The tradition is per- 
fectly well understood—he is to intrust 
his defence to the head of his depart- 
ment in this House. If Mr. Anderson 
is unjustly attacked from this ‘side of 
the Table, there are his chiefs on that 
sidetodefend him. Ican remembera very 
severe attack being made by the Party 
which sat below the Gangway against 
Civilservants, when the late Government 
were in office, and the defence was 
undertaken by the then Prime Minister 
ne Gladstone) and Chancellor of the 
chequer (Mr. Childers). On that 
occasion the Civil servants did not write 
a letter to the Times attacking the 
Member who attacked them, they 
trusted to the goodness of their case 
and had the satisfaction of seeing 
the charges withdrawn. I think the 
position of a Civil servant is far safer 
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if he leaves his defence in the hands 
of his official superior. If his official 
chief does not see fit to defend him, 
then let him write to his chief and ask 
sanction for the publication of his 
defence. But the Home Secretary 
never saw or sanctioned this letter 
before publication, though he thinks it 
is justifiable under the circumstances. 
But it is just the hard cases that make 
bad law, and it is this allowing a Civil 
servant to interfere in our controversies, 
that must lead to much mischief. 
I do not argue upon the language 
used by Mr. Anderson in his letter, 
though I think his letter to the 
Times, even in self-defence, was full of 
insinuations against a former chief, 
which had far better have been omitted. 
The relations of chiefs to their servants 
will be seriously modified on both sides 
if, when Ministers are out of office, the 
subordinates are to attack them under 
the auspices of those then in office; and 
no man knows better than the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer the absolute 
impropriety and danger of such a course. 
When Sir Charles Warren was attacked 
mercilessly in this House and in the 
Press—and I do not remember any 
public servant who in recent times has 
been subjected to such severe attack as 
Sir Charles Warren—I do not say 
whether rightly or wrongly—and when 
Sir Charles Warren broke the rule of 
the Service and defended himself in a 
way the Home Secretary thought 
unwise and inconsistent with the 
traditions of the public service he 
reproved Sir Charles Warren, and in 
so doing, had the support of his 
colleagues and of the House of Com- 
mons. If Members will for the moment 
dismiss from their minds the excited 
angry feelings that attach to this Irish 
Question, they will see the danger of 
allowing a public servant when he 
feels aggrieved, to enter into public 
controversy, the danger of a disruption 
of those relations that ought to prevail 
between the permanent officials and their 
political chiefs, and the importance of 
maintaining the principle that it is the 

litical chief who is responsible for 
is department to the House. And now 
to turn to another branch of the dis- 
cussion. The Chief Secretary says it is 
totally irrelevant whether these docu- 
ments are public or private, but I 
venture to say that there is much differ- 
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. Aspy in the pay of the English 
pairks, sends his reports to the 
English Government, and for those re- 
ports he is paid by the English Govern- 
ane out of moneys voted by Parliament. 

it be maintained that these are pri- 
vate documents? The Home Secretary 
says not only were they private docu- 
ments, but the individual you have paid 
for the information has a right to make 
such use of them as he thinks proper, and 
that in a roundabout,way their produc- 
tion would have been compelled. If those 
documents had been produced in the 
round-about way the Home Secretary 
described—viz., by a subpcna—they 
would never have passed out of the 
custody of the Home Office, They 
would have brought them as they 
were into Court, and the Court would 
have known, and the public would have 
known, that those documents could not 
have been tampered with. Instead of 
that, the documents were handed over 
by Mr. Anderson to this spy, who took 
them away to Mr. Houston, and at Mr. 
Houston’s chambers I believe they were 
seen by Mr. Pigott. And how does the 
Home Secretary know those documents 
were not tampered with? Major Le 
Caron, or rather Mr. Beach—he is no 
major, to call him so is an insult to every 
major in the British Army—took the 
documents to refresh his memory. But 
suppose some of those documents dis- 
closed what would have been a complete 
contradiction of his evidence, and 
showed that he was imposing on the 
Court, he had the power to destroy any 
one of those documents. We know that 
Mr. Houston had a weakness for destroy- 
ing documents. These were public docu- 
ments, which Mr. Anderson ought never 
to have parted with under any cireum- 
stances whatever. If they were brought 
into Court, it ought to have been by Mr. 
Anderson himecif and the Court would 
then have known how to deal with them. 
I think myself that the defence of the 
Home Secretary in this matter if un- 
sound. The relationship existing be- 
tween the Civil Servants of the Crown, 
the House of Commons, and the Politi- 
cal Chiefs, past and present, is a matter 
of the greatest importance to the purity 
of our administration and the mode of 
carrying on the Government of the 
country. My own experience has been 
that the permanent servants are most 
loyal to their chiefs and know no 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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politics, and I want to honp that position 
intact. I think that Mr. Anderson acted. 
improperly in this case and that, even if 
the Home Secretary had thought it his 
pase Be temper his censure with any 
modification he pleased, he ought to 
have censured him as he censured Sir 
Chas. Warren in a much less important 
matter. 

*Mrz, BARTLEY (Islington, N.): As. 
an old public servant—having been in. 
the Civil Service for 20 years—I should. 
like to say I believe it isa big 9e" 
nized rule that a public servant should. 
not enter into any correspondence in 
the newspapers with regard to his 
duties, and I do not think it would con- 
duce to the public interest that he 
should do so. I am afraid that the 
system of attacking the public servants 
is largely developing. This is only 
one of the cases in which Members. 
of the House have given very clear 
statements of their views as to the 
manner in which public servants have 
acted. It can hardly be expected that. 
when public servants are attacked 
with so much severity they should 
stand by without saying a word in their 
own defence, and I think that if the 
system of attacking them increases as 
it is doing, the result will be disastrous. 
If public servants are absolutely pre- 
vented from openly writing to the 
Press, they can reply in other ways 
without making their names known at 
all, and the result will be the breaking 
up of a loyal system which is the 
great glory of our Civil Service. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. J. Morley) has ex- 
pressed a strong opinion as to the 
motives by which Mr. Anderson was 
actuated, and I think I should not be 
loyal to the old service, to which I am 
very proud of having belonged so 
long, if I did not protest against the 
further extension of the system of 
attacking the civil servants in this House. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): It has not been contended 
by right hon. Gentlemen on this side 
that public servants should quietly sub- 
mit to the attacks made upon them, but. 
that the proper way of replying was to 
do so through their chiefs who have 
seats inthis House. I do not think the 
right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) can really have seen, or 
at all events have mastered, the contents 
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of Mr. Anderson’s letter. The right 
hon. Gentleman says a civil servant may 
be excused if he displays a certain 
amount of warmth in replying to stron 
attacks. But what Mr. Anderson di 
was to threaten to betray the secrets of 
his official life as a means of damaging 
his former chief. I wish to ask the 
right hon. gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary whether he thinks any attack 
whatever justifies a public official in 
threatening to betray a public trust? I 
say that if the Disclosure of Official 
Secrets Bill had passed into law, Mr. 
Anderson would have been the very first 
person who should have been brought 
under its penal consequences. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) im- 
ported into the discussion an amount of 
‘that empty and irrelevant rhetoric to 
which he always treats the Committee 
whenever he finds the case going against 
the Government. He tried to make out 
that Major Le Caron was entitled to the 
letters, and the Home Secretary said the 
same thing. I should like to know by 
what rule he was so entitled. The 
letters were written in discharge of a 
public duty, for which he was paid by 
public money. They belonged to a 
public department, and he had just as 
much right to them as I or any other 
rivate individual in the country had. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Wolverhamptun (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
has adverted, very justly, to the kind 
of custody into which these letters 
were allowed to get. Houston ad- 
mitted in the witness box that he 
had destroyed every document he had 
received from Pigott, and yet that un- 
principled and unscrupulous agent of 
the Zimes was the man who was en- 
trusted by a servant of the Government 


‘with the most perilous and secret docu- 


ments that could be entrusted to any- 
body, and the other man entrusted with 
them was Le Oaron, who was described 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle very properly as a pro- 
fessional perjurer. This professional 
perjurer was given the custody of docu- 
ments which endangered the lives of 
— scores of people in America. 

he documents were brought into Court 
in a mutilated condition and the hon. 
Member for Hackney (Sir O. Russell) 
had to draw attention to the fact that 


extracts had been cut from them. I think 
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myself that the Government have iaid 
down a most extraordinary and dan- 
gerous doctrine with to the future 
relation of official chiefs and official sub- 
ordinates in thiscountry. I do not know 
whether it will be for their advantage 
or not, but I would look with some 
curiosity to revelations that might be 
made or at least threatened by some of 
the chief subordinates of the present 
Home Secretary and the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. 


The Committee divided: Ayes 70; 
Noes 119.—(Division List No. 82.) 


Original question again proposed, 

Mrz. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I wish to ask the Home 
Secretary with reference to the proposed 
Committee or Commission respecting 
the prison rules, whether it will con- 
sider the English as well as the Irish 
prison rules and whether it will rest 
with him to give instructions to the 
Committee. I shall take another oppor- 
tunity of raising the question as to the 
sufficiency of the enquiry. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The Committee 
will not directly take into consider- 
ation the English prison rules, which 
are laid down by statute and can 
only be altered by legislation, but, of 
course, inasmuch as the prison rules of 
the two countries are identical, it would 
be impossible that the representations 
of the Commission should not have a 
large amount of influence on my mind, 
although the Commission is only ap- 
porns to deal with the Irish prisons, 
No doubt the recommendations of the 
Commission will havean indirect bearing 
on the prison system generally. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I put the 

uestion because I understood from the 

hief Secretary for Ireland that the 
enquiry was to have regard to the whole 
of the prison rules. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: I should like 
this point to be perfectly clear, because 
I believe this Commission to be a fraud - 
and a sham, and to be inconsistent with 
the undertaking given to the House. I 
wish to ask the Home Secretary whether 
we are to understand that this Com- 
mission has nothing to do with English 
prisons and English rules. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I did not say 
that. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Well, if 
this is a Commission which will inquire 
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as to the rules in England, I submit 
that we have a right to discuss the 
terms of reference of the Commission. 
Taz CHAIRMAN: If I under- 
stand the matter aright, it is a 
Departmental Committee appointed by 
the Irish Government to inquire into 
prison rules in Ireland. In the. course 
of the inquiry they may have to con- 
sider the English rules, but, as the 
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Departmental Committee is appointed |i 


by the Irish Government, a discussion 
on the subject will not be at all relevant 
to the vote. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) : I wish to call the attention 
of the Home Secretary to a point arising 
out of the administration of the Mines 
Act of 1887. 

Ture CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 

Mr. MATTHEWS: If I may be 
allowed to refer to what was said just 
now, I should like to say I have seen 
the letter which my right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland addressed 
to Lord Aberdare, the Chairman of the 
Committee appointed to inquire into 
the question of prison administration, a 
copy of which was laid on the table of 
this House on the 16th of this month. 
If hon. Gentlemen opposite will refer 
to it they will see that although the 
Committee was appointed by my right 
hon. Friend, yet the terms of reference 
are not connected with the special cir- 
cumstances of Ireland or Irish prison 
rules, but refer to prison discipline and 
prison rules generally. Therefore the 
investigation of the Committee will be 
of a general character. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: It now 
appears then, Sir, that this Committee 
is to inquire into the prison rules of 
England, and under these circumstances, 
it seems to me that the proper authority 
to appoint the Committee or Commission 
would be the Home Secretary. I was 
very much surprised when I saw that the 
instructions to Lord Aberdare were 
signed by the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
because I thought that such instructions, 
emanating from such a Minister, were 
altogether without precedent. It ap- 
pears to me that the enquiry is practi- 
cally a sham, for the purpose of enabling 
the Chief Secretary to get rid of the 
question of the treatment of political 
prisoners. My contention is that no 
alteration should be made in respect of 
the treatment of ordinary criminals—of 


Mr. T. P. O Connor 
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a disgraceful character. So far as I am. 
aware, no complaint has been raised in 
respect of the treatment of those per- 
sons. It is not desirable to make any 
exemption in their case from weari 
the prison dress, and if people in a 
superior position of life do commit. 
crimes of a disgraceful character, they 
— to be subjected to all the ordinary 
indignities of a gaol. I think we have: 
a right to complain that the Home 
Secretary has allowed a Minister having 
charge of another department to issue 
orders specially affecting the prison 
legislation of England. If anyone: 
ordered the issue of a Commission, or 
nominated the Members, it should have. 
been the Home Secretary himself. 

Mr. T. P.O’CONNOR: I rise, Sir, on 
a point of order. I wish to invite your 
ruling upon it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has stated that this enquiry will deal. 
with the treatment of prisoners in Eng- 
and, and I wish to ask whether a 
Commission to conduct such an inquiry 
can be constitutionally appointed by the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, without 
being countersigned by the Home 
Secretary. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: That is a point 
no doubt of great importance, but it re- 
lates solely to the action of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and it really 
cannot be raised on this Vote. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I wish, Sir, to challenge the 
decision of the Home Secretary on a. 
very important question. It will pro- 
bably be remembered that early last year 
there was published a report of a Com- 
mittee, which had been appointed to: 
investigate the accommodation provided 
for prisoners at places where Oourts- 
of Summary Jurisdiction ere held in. 
London and in the provinces; and I. 
think I am not using exaggerated lan- 
guage when I say that the report of 
that Committee startled the country, by 
revealing the existence amongst us of 
a state of things which we imagined had: 
been abolished nearly a century ago by 
the labours of John Howard and his. 
friends. I believe that, in consequence 
of the revelations then made, steps have 
been taken, more or less adequate, to 
deal with the deplorable mischiefs. 
which were set forth in the report of 
that Commission. Now, I do not desire- 
to deal with that particular aspect of 
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the case ; I wish rather to call attention 
to a somewhat different question, 
which, I am afraid, has escaped the 
notice of the right hon. Gentleman. I 
do not know wieder he is aware that 
before that Committee a Governor of a 
gaol gave evidence that prisoners had 
to be taken a considerable distance from 
the gaol to the Court in a non-cellular 
yan, and he said that any decent man 
would gladly compound for that ride by 
a month’s imprisonment. I wish to 
know whether any steps have been 
taken to prevent the inter-commu- 
nication of prisoners during their 
conveyance from that sg to the Court 
and back again, thereby obviating the 
demoralization of comparatively innocent 
people by bringing them into contact 
with the vilest portion of the criminal 
community. But, Sir, the main object 
of my rising to-night was to draw atten- 
tion to a matter of a cognate character. 
The right hon. Gentleman is aware, of 
course, that the Committee over which 
Sir Alfred Wills presided recommended 
tho appointment of matrons to take 
charge of female prisoners at police 
courts, and I believe steps, more or less 
adequate, are being taken to comply 
with the letter of that recommendation. 
A few weeks before the recess, I drew 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to the case of the police stations as 
distinct from the case of the police 
courts, and I endeavoured to indicate to 
him that a stronger case was made out 
for the appointment of police matrons 


at police stations than for their appoint-- 


ment at police courts. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in his reply, relied on the 
letter of the recommendation of the 
Committee, and said that the recommen- 
dation was limited to the appointment 
of matrons at police courts. Yes, Sir, 
of course it was so limited, for the case 
of the police stations was not before the 
Committee, and they would have been 
travelling out of their province if they 
had dealt with it. But I wish to point 
out that the recommendation of the 
Oommittee applies with even greater 
force to the case of the police stations 
than to that of the police courts, for 
at the latter place, female prisoners 
are kept in custody only during the day- 
time, and for a ler perhaps of six, 
eight, or 10 hours, but at the police 
stations, if they are arrested in the even- 
ing, they are detained in the cells until 
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nine or 10 o’clock the next morning, and 
are absolutely in the custody of men and 
without the protection of a woman, 
while, should they be arrested, as many 
are, on Saturday nights, they are kept 
at the station under the custody of men: 
for two nights and one day. I am sure 
the principle of the recommendation of 
Sir Alfred Wills’ Committee was in- 
tended to cover cases such as these, and 
I have to ask the Home Secretary what- 
he intends to do in the matter. Surely 
the present position is illogical. If 
women warders are necessary at police 
courts they must be $e necessary 
at police stations, and I believe that if 
hon. Members will read the Report of” 
Sir Alfred Wills’ Committee, contained 
in the blue book issued at the beginning: 
of this year, they will see that precisely 
the same objections which are poin 
out in the Report apply to the present: 
condition of things at police stations. 
T hope the right hon. Gentleman will re- 
consider his decision in this matter. In 
the first place itis unfair to women, who 
have a right, even when they bring them-. 
selves within the reach of the criminal: 
law, to be placed in the custody of 
women. But, apart from the question of 
unfairness as it affects one sex, I think: 
that, on the grounds of public decency 
and public decorum, the present condi- 
tion of things is absolutely indefensible. 
I therefore beg to move the reduction 
of the salary of the Home Secretary by 
asum of £100. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, . 
‘‘That Item A, of £28,205, for Salaries, 
&c., be reduced by £100, part of the 
Salary of the Secretary of State” (Mr. 
Pickersgill). 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I think the hon, 
Gentleman is a little too severe upon 
me. I think he might take it for 
granted that 1 am not opposed in prin- 
ciple to his suggestion, and if I had 
the money at my command I would 
before this have introduced into police: 
stations those alterations which have 
been introduced at police courts. I 
should be extremely glad if, at every 
police station in the Metropolis, there- 
were a female warder to attend to 
female prisoners in all cases in which. 
the assistance of women is desirable. 
But it must be remembered that there- 
are something like two hundred stations, . 
and it becomes consequently a question 
of finance, for it would be necessary to- 
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-expend large sums of money in struc- 
‘tural alterations at the various police 
stations, because the female warder 
would have to be provided with special 
quarters, as she could not be expected 
‘to use the same rooms as the men 
-at the station. I have made en- 
-quiries and find that at many ‘stations 
ere is not the space requisite for pro- 
viding this separate accommodation even 
if Ihad the money at mycommand. In 
the present condition of police finance 
it is the want of money and no other 
consideration which delays many desir- 
able reforms. At the same time I 
believe that these female prisoners are 
‘treated with much consideration by the 
male warders, and often with as 
much tenderness as sailors show to 
women on board ships, but still I admit 
that, on the whole, it would be more 
satisfactory if a woman who was taken 
to a police station was there attended to 
by a female warder. I am happy to say 
that I cannot charge my memory with a 
single instance in which any complaint 
has been made by a woman, that she 
has been treated otherwise than with 
consideration and kindness at a police 
station. I hope the hon. Gentleman 
will see that I am not opposing his 
suggestion—that I am not in any sense 
‘hostile to the principle of his proposal— 
but simply my case is that the large 
number of police stations, the limited 
space at my command, and the lack of 
‘funds, prevent my doing what I am sure 
we all desire to see done. 
Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
I am very glad to recognise the spirit in 
which the Home Secretary has received 
the suggestion of my hon. Friend, 
although I am surprised that he should 
treat it as a question merely of money. 
I should like to make two suggestions to 
the right hon. Gentleman. In the first 
place, I understand that there are women 
employed at all police stations for the 
ge of searching females who may 
e taken into custody on charges of 
serge msi androbbery. It is per- 
ectly obvious that the women selected 
as searchers must be trustworthy in 
order to be entrusted with the performance 
of these functions, and it appears to me 
therefore that the Home Secretary and 
police authorities have in these female 
searchers a class of women who 
can be appointed to look after women 
detained temporarily at police stations, 
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while the accommodation that might be 
necessary to enable these searchers to 
remain on the premises during the night, 
or from Saturday night to Monday 
morning, when women are in custody at 
the police stations, does not seem to me 
to be absolutely unattainable. An. 
other suggestion I would make is that 
female prisoners might be taken to cer- 
tain stations in the Metropolis, where 
there is proper accommodation for them, 
I hope that as the Home Secretary 
realizes the advan of the principle 
upon which my hon. Friend’s Motion is 
based, he will in the performance of his 
duty as guardian of the public morality, 
and protector as well as prosecutor of 
prisoners, endeavour to overconie the 
difficulties which surround this question. 
*Mr. McLAREN (Cheshire, Crewe); 
I am glad to notice that the Home 
Secretary did not express himself as 
opposed to the principle of the question 
raised by my hon. Friend, and if his own 
opposition is merely based on the question 
of finance, I must say I think it is 
most discreditable that the Government 
should not boldly make up its mind to 
incur the expenditure. The women of 
London pay taxes as well as the men of 
London, and they have as much right 
to have their convenience in elementary 
matters of decency attended to at police 
stations as havethe men. The Report of 
Sir Alfred Wills’ Committee properly 
says that it is very wrong that women 
prisoners at police stations should 
not be able to apply to females 
in regard to matters  affectin 
their private convenience, and 
think it is melancholy that the Govern- 
ment should give as an excuse for 
neglecting this urgent reform, the plea 
that they have not the money to carry it 
out. I must say it seems to me to bein 
the interest of female prisoners that 
women warders should be - appointed to 
attend them. The Home Secretary has 
admitted that the report applies equally 
in principle to both police stations and 
ins courts, and therefore it is pro- 
ably unnecessary to suggest that an 
enquiry should be made into the matter 
as it affects the police stations. I trust 
that he will soon take such steps as are 
in his power to remedy the evils of 
which we have complained, and that he 
will incur the expenditure which is 
necessary. Surely it is in his power to 
bring in a supplementary estimate to 
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enable him to carry out the suggestions 
of my hon. Friend. 

Mz. MATTHEWS: It is not a ques- 
tion of 5 Minin, ginal it is 
a matter of rating.  — 

*Mr. MoLAREN: Then is it a matter 
for the County Council to decide ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Oh! no. The 
‘hon. Member forgets that the police 
rate is limited by statute. I cannot go 
beyond that. 

*Mr. MoLAREN : Well, where there’s 
a will there’s a way, and I sure that if 
the Government brought forward a Bill 
to enable them to apply funds for the 
carrying out of this much needed im- 
provement, there is not a single 
man in this House, who would 
have the indecency to stand up and 
object to the Bill becoming law 
immediately upon its introduction. 
The Home Secretary says he cannot 
charge his memory with any complaint 
by female prisoners, of improper 
treatment at police stations. I cannot 
quote any specific case, but I believe 
if I looked into the matter, I could 
bring before the Home Secretary cases 
in which women have alleged, that 
they have been badly treated in the 
police cells by male warders. But 
whether that be so or not, I venture to 
hope that the Home Secretary will, at 
the earliest possible moment, obtain 
from Parliament the powers which are 
necessary to enable him to carry out 
this reform. 

*Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W. R., 
Holmfirth): I should like to elucidate 
this matter a little further, and to get 
some additional information from the 
Home Secretary. I put a question to 
the right hon. Gentleman on the 10th 
July last year with reference to female 
searchers at police stations, and he 
was then good enough to tell me that 
there were female searchers resident 
at 22 Metropolitan stations, and that 
at 146 other Stations there were female 
searchers residing within a short dis- 
tance of the building. Now to-day the 
right hon. Gentleman has said that 
there are some 200 police stations. 
The figures which I have quoted account 
for 168, and I should like to know 
what is done in the case of the 32 other 
stations, or how the discrepancy arises. 
I think some arrangement could be 
made whereby female prisoners might 
be detained in some of the larger police 
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stations. No doubt there are times 
when there is not a single female 
prisoner in some of the smaller stations, 
and therefore, it may not be reasonable 
-to suggest that there should be female 
warders at all of the stations. I also 
want to remind the Home Secretary 
that in July last he promised to consider 
the question of the appointment of police 
matrons. 

GenzenaL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith): The questions which have 
been raised are most important, and, I 
hope they will receive attention at the 
hands of the Home Secretary. 

Mr. J. HOWARD (Middlesex, 
Tottenham): I have known a case in 
which a female prisoner has charged 
the police with committing an outrage 
upon her. The woman was of bad 
character, and the charge was ultim- 
ately dismissed ; notwithstanding that, 
the case shows that in the interest of 
the police themselves it is very desirable 
that some alteration of the kind sug- 
gested should be made if possible. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bethnal Green 
(Mr. Pickersgill) did not say what gaol 
he referred to just now. i think that 
it must have been a country gaol, be- 
cause in the Metropolis—— 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: It is a country 
gaol. 

*Mr, MATTHEWS: It is the metro- 
— alone for which I am responsible. 

really was at a loss to understand how 
anything could have occurred of the 
nature he has stated without my hearing 
of it. With regard to the appeal made 
to me by hon. Gentlemen opposite, I 
shall cheerfully welcome and most care- 
fully consider any suggestion made by 
them. Oecertainly one of the most suit- 
able suggestions is that some of the 
larger stations might be selected in 
which female prisoners should be 
detained, and that at such stations 
there should be female warders 
stationed the whole night. The diffi- 
culty is to have women present at 
all times. Generally there is a female 
searcher provided. She is generally the 
wife of a constable and lives close at 
hand. But at most police stations there 
is really no place where one could ask a 
deeent woman to spend the night. I 
will not be certain whether the proportion 
of 168 female searchers to 200 stations 





prevails now, or whether we have not 
20 
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ta larger proportion—assuredly we 

ve not got less. We have provided 
female searchers wherever it is possible 
to do so, but, as I have already said, the 
difficulty in the enormous majority of 
cases is to have women stationed on the 
premises. There are a great many 
matters in which police administration 
might be well improved if the margin 
of possible expenditure were a little 


r. 

Mrz. HANDEL COSSHAM: It strikes 

me that if the police were handed over 

to the County Council, proper provision 

would soon be made in the direction 
desired. 

*Mr. PIOKERSGILL: I am much 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman for 
his expression of sympathy with my 
object, but I confess I am not very much 
impressed by the practical objections he 
has raised. He appears to rely mainly 
on the objection that there is not room. 
It is not for me to say that room 
could be found even with the present 
accommodation if the right hon. Gentle- 
man insisted 4 8 application of this 
principle, but I may point out that a 
very large expenditure is now being 
made, and has for some years past been 
made, upon the provision of police 
stations. I think that the right hon. 
Gentleman might, when new police 
stations are being erected, insist that 
accommodation should be provided for 
@ matron upon the premises. Not- 
withstanding the sympathy which 
I have received, it is well I should go 
to a division upon the question, because 
I fancy that however good the intentions 
of the right hon. Gentleman may be, his 
intentions will be quickened by a Vote 
in which I think I shall receive a con- 
siderable measure of support, although 
I cannot, of course, hope to be success- 


The Committee divided: Ayes 46; 
Noes 90.—(Divison List, No. 83.) 
Original question again proposed. 
*Mr. B. COLERIDGE (Sheffield, 
Attercliffe Div.): I beg leave to 
move the reduction of the Home 
Secretary’s salary by £100 for the 
purpose of calling attention to a case 
which the right hon. Gentleman is 
fully conversant with, namely, the 
«ase of Messrs. Walford and Hardwick, 
who were convicted of shooting ‘at 
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Northumberland. I will pass by the 
main events of the trial. It is sufficient 
to say that the men were tried in ‘the 
year 1879. I also pass by the fact that 
out of the nine persons who were 
sent to swear to the identity of the two 
men, five were not called by the prose- 
cution. The Home Office has since had 
a statutory declaration made by the five’ 
persons, showing that in their judgment 
the night was too dark, and other 
circumstances, such as to preclude 
the possibility of any identification on 
the part of those who swore on behalf 
of the prosecution. Neither do I pro- 
pose to go into the question, whether 
the jury were justified in arriving at 
the conclusion they did, in the face of 
the fourteen ‘res 
swore to an alithi—who swore that the 
two men were at least 7 or 8 miles away 
at the time the burglary was commit- 
ted. The Home Office have had doubts 
as to the guilt of these men; indeed, 
a tleman had been sent to North- 
umberland to enquire into the — cir- 
cumstances. The Home Secretary will 
not dispute that, as a result of the 
enquiry, Walford and Hardwick were 
released. But they were released ‘on 
ticket-of-leave, and from that day to 
this a free pardon has been refused 
them. So much doubt did the Home 
Office entertain, that they went the ex- 
traordinary length of permitting these 
men to report themselves by letter. The 
men were sentenced, one to 20 ‘years’ 
penal servitude, and the other to 15 
years’ penal servitude, and the reason 
why they were released was, as we 
assert, the confession of two men who 
were undergoing sentences of penal 
servitude for other offences, that they, 
in company with another man com- 
mitted the crime for which Walford ‘and 
Hardwick were sent to prison. ‘I unéer- 
stood from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
answer toa question I put to him last 
that the confessions were denied 
y the Home Office. The two men 
whom we say have eonfessed to the 
crime are men of the name of Whiteman 
and Hartshorne. It was said these men 
had not confessed, but since I asked'the 
question last year I have been ‘to the 
trouble of inquiring from these mén 
themselves a I have forwarded ‘to the 
Home Office a statutory declaration 
sworn by Francis Hartshorne on the 
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-that he had on three occasions while in 


ison made confession in writing, that 
£o, in company with Richard Whiteman 
and Richard Dixon, had committed the 
rime of shooting at the Robsons of 
Duddo Hill Farm, county Northumber- 
‘and, for which Henry Harwick and 
‘Richard Walford were convicted at the 
Spring Assizes at Newcastle, in 1879. 
Hecakocha added that while in Chat- 
tham Prison he sent the three confessions 
on to the Home Office. I then had 
Whiteman interviewed, and he stated 
‘that he likewise had sent in to the 
Home Office a statement in writing ad- 
mitting his er I then had Dixon 
‘interviewed, but although he was spoken 
‘to for two hours he remained silent. 
‘The reasonable conclusion is that Dixon 
did not deny the crime because he could 
not, and that he would not confess it for 
fear of the consequences. I have toask 
‘the Home Secretary whether the Home 
‘Office has received these statements— 
he may not call them confessions—and 
if so, whether he will lay them on the 
‘Table of the House and let us and the 
public judge as to whether the state- 
ments are or are not confessions. Every 
-one must know that a man who has a 
ticket-of-leave must and does carry 
‘about with him a very great burden of 

ilt. Indeed, one of these poor men 
a been so hampered in pursuing an 
thonest calling that he has left the 
country, writing before he left what I 
cannot but characterise as a most 
pathetic statement. That statement in 
‘itself is a justification for me urging on 
his behalf, he having lived in my con- 
stituency, that the right hon. Gentleman 
‘should at any rate do what I ask of him. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The reduction 
last negatived was £100, therefore the 
hon. Gentleman had better move some 
-other reduction. 

*Mrz. B. COLERIDGE: £50. 


Motion made, and Question Propoved, 
“* That Item A, of £28,205, for Salaries, 
be reduced by £50, of the Salary 
of the Secretary of State.”"—(Mr. Ber- 
nard Coleridge.) 


Mr. BURT (Morpeth): I heartily 
oin in the appeal my hon. and learned 
riend ‘has made to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to make special inquiry into this 
matter. I have for some time taken 
considerable interest in the subject. I 
was not acquainted with these men be. 
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fore they were convicted, but I became 
intimately acquainted with them after- 
wards, and I am personally acquainted 
with the ‘locality in which the offenée 
was committed. In the village in which 
these men resided the unanimous 
opinion of the inhabitants is that Wal- 
ford and Hardwick are innocent, and 
that opinion gained stren by the 
fact that the men suspected immediately 
cleared out of the neighbourhood. Under 
all the circumstances it is quite evident 
that the subject demands more thorough 
investigation than it has yet received, 
and I do not think I can do 
more than join as I heartily do 
in the appeal that has been made 
to the Home Secretary. I know 
the difficulty of deciding these cases 
is increased by the fact that you 
have no Court of Criminal Appeal in 
this country. The Home Secretary is, 
I know, placed in a peculiar position, 
but I think these men either ought not 
to be free at all, or they ought not to be 
burdened with the stigma of a ticket-of- 
leave. 

*Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth): I desire to say that these 
men have been neighbours of mine, and 
I can bear testimony to the respect in 
which they are held by those who know 
them. My hon. and learned Friend 
omitted reading a letter to which he 
referred which shows these men sought 
to live a decently respectable life, and to 
enjoy the confidence of their neighbours. 
I hope, therefore the Oommittee will 
allow me to read a letter from Richard 
Walford, to show the character of man 
he is. The letter appeared in the 
Newcastle Chronicle and Newcastle Leader, 
and it is as follows :— 

‘“‘Sir,—After waiting five years for a free 
pardon and the clearing of my character from 
a stigma of guilt from which | shudder, ho 
seems to die within me. I cannot bear t 
burden any longer. I seemed to enjoy life while 
hope carried me on, but as time wears and 
nothing is done, I cannot bear the mame of 
ex-convict any longer. I am resulved to leave 
the country; but I cannot go without thanking 
a and the many kind friends who have 


r daboured so hard and earnestly on our behalf. 


When we have read the way in which you 
have aan our case before the public we felt 
sure of a free pardon and compensation for our 
unmerited punishment. I remember with 
gratitude the kindness of the Northumberland 
miners. ‘There are many names too numerous 
to mention who have 8 neither time nor 
money, and have shed many a tear, which 
makes us know to a certain extent they were 
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bearing part of our sorrows. When we appealed 
to their sympathy financially, £40 was contri- 
buted to our funds, chiefly by them fully know- 
ing of our innocence. I am wanting in words 
to express my feelings on this occasion, 

ially to Messrs. Burt and Fenwick, M.P’s., 
and the Committee, but as you bore and helped 
us before, so I hope and trust you will bear 
with my shortcomings to express myself. Ido 
not know how my friend Hardwick will feel 
when he is left to himself. Our ing. was 
very hard, but as our case is being renewed by 
some very influential gentlemen, I hope the time 
is not very short, when, by their combined 
efforts, it will be brought to a true issue. 

‘Yours, &., 
“ RicHaRD WALFORD.” 


I do not wish to take up the time of the 
Committee by attempting to enforce the 
case made out by my hon. and learned 
Friend, but I do hope the Home Secre- 
tary will even now reconsider the case 
of these men, and if he cannot give 
them a free pardon will at least state 
the grounds on which he refuses to do 


80. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I eannot com- 
lain of the way in which the hon. and 
earned Member has brought this case 

forward, for he has taken a lively 
interest in it. I can however assure 
him that no pains have been spared on 
my part to investigate this case as 
fully and as completely as my 
faculties enable me to do. I have de- 
voted my attention to it for days, and 
have gone through every item of the evi- 
dence, and if I could have seen my way 
to a conclusion more favourable to the 
men whose cause the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield has advocated, I 
trust I should not have been wanting in 
the courage that is necessary to reverse 
the decision of my three predecessors at 
the Home Office who have considered 
the case. I may say that the first of 
my predecessors who considered the case 
took the highest advice that was accessi- 
ble at the time. The conclusion at 
which my three predecessors arrived 
was that it was a case of extraordinary 
doubt—a case in which no candid man 
would assert positively that the verdict 
of the jury was right, and in which, 
therefore, it was extremely difficult to 
keep the men in prison under a sentence 
of penal servitude; but that, on the 
other hand, it was a case in which the 
evidence of the identification of the men 
was so strong and positive that it was 
impossible to say that the verdict was 
absolutely wrong, and that therefore a 
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free pardon should be granted. I can- 
not say that the verdict was wrong, yet 
the case is surrounded with somuch doubt 
that if I had been on the jury I should 
possibly have acquitted the accused;. 
and, illogical though it may be, as put 
by the hon. Member for Northampton, 
to grant them a ticket-of-leave, and not 
a free pardon, yet I felt I could not keep- 
them in penal servitude under the cir- 
cumstances. I do not rely on my own 
authority. Theright hon. Gentlemen to. 
whom the hon. and learned Member: 
looks as his leaders have concurred with 
me in this view. It is said, indeed, that- 
there were confessions from other men ;: 
but those so-called confessions were not 
confessions of the crime charged—name- 
ly, shooting with intent to Kill or with in- 
tent to inflict grievous bodily harm. They: 
were only statements that those other- 
men were indeed on the spot, and not: 
the prisoners ; but they all asserted that. 
the gun went off accidentally; andif those 
statements had been put before a jury,. 
those other men could not have been pun- 
ished or convicted of any offence whatever.. 
The evidence against the men who were 
convicted was that a gun was dis- 
charged—three times I think—at the 
family of the prosecutor, several of 
whom were in the road challenging 
persons who were undoubtedly armed. 
with a gun, and apparently had been 
in the pursuit of birds. By one of the 
shots fired, a dog wasstruck. I think the: 
so-called confession makes no mention: 
of a dog. 

*Mr. B. COLERIDGE: Pardon me; 
I think the incident of the dog was one 
of the most important items relied on. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: That was another 
dog. I am not suggesting that the 
poachers fired at their own dog, but 
they fired at the farm dog, which ran 
out and barked at them, and one of 
their shots drove the dog home yelping. 
It would be extremely dangerous if on. 
such a confession as this, in which 
there was no admission of having com- 
mitted a criminal offence, I were to 
grant a free pardon to the men who 
were convicted by the jury. The case 
is, however, by no means clear, and I. 
therefore entirely assent to what my 
predecessor did in letting the men out 
on licence. I know elaborate inquiries 
have been made bya variety of personsas 
well as by the Solicitor to the Treasury, 
with the utmost desire of getting at the 
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full truth, and although a good deal 
‘has been elicited in favour of the men, 
on the other hand, corroborative evi- 
‘dence of identification was very strong. 
Remember that although the alibi set 
up was @ very strong one, the jury, who 
had the advantage of seeing and hear- 
ing the witnesses, disbelieved it. I 
should be extremely glad if I could 
come to a conclusion definitely as to the 
guilt or innocence of these men; and I 
an assure the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber that if he could give me any addi- 
tional information calculated to throw 
light on the case I shall be very happy 
to consider it thoroughly. 

*Mr. B. COLERIDGE: I will not de- 
tain the Committee long with my answer. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that no 
eandid man could come to a clear con- 
viction that the verdict of the jury was 
right. I cordially agree with that, 
especially as this case was tried at the 
same Assizes as and, I believe, in im- 
mediate sequence to, the Edlingham 
burglary case—by the same Judge and, 
I think,. by the same jury. I, therefore, 
do not wonder that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has some hesitation in affirming 
the decision of the jury. The right hon. 
Gentleman also says these three men 
admit that they were on the spot; they 
confess that they were there and that 
a gun was fired, although they assert 
that it was not fired with any criminal 
‘intent. But it is not ongromed that 
there were six men on the spot, and 
surely it must have occurred to the 
right hon. Gentleman that if he be- 
lieved the three men who had confessed 
‘that they were there, and if he believed 
the confession of one of them that he 
did fire a gun (although he may claim 
that he had no giaiual intent) he must 
come to the conclusion that the convicted 
men were not present, and are therefore 
innocent. Now, I wish to ask him will 
he for the satisfaction of the men and 
-of their friends lay on the Table of the 
House, the statements of these men 
which have been forwarded to him, 
because it might clear up several dis- 
-crepancies. I do hope the right hon. 


‘Gentleman will produce these state- 


ments. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 52; 
Noes 112; majority 60.—(Div. List, No. 


84.) 


Original Question again proposed. 
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*Mz. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I beg to move a reduction of this vote 
by £1,000 made up of £500, part of the 
salary of the Secretary of State, £250, 
part of the salary of the Chief 
of Factories, and £250, part of the 
salaries of superintendents and other 
inspectors. I desire to bring before the 
Committee the question of the non- 
enforcement of the Truck Act passed in 
1887. Naturally I desire to see that 
Act—which Members without distinction 
of Party assisted me in passing—en- 
forced as much as possible. In Ire- 
land the Act has almost entirely 
broken down, and this is partly due to 
a very simple reason, but its enforce- 
ment has almost entirely broken down 
in the Metropolis, and there I shall 
have to lay special blame personally on 
the Home Secretary... In regard to the 
regular enforcement of the Truck Act, 
it may be necessary to remind the Oom- 
mittee that the duty was put into the 
hands of the Inspectors of Mines and 
Factories in England, Wales, and Ire- 
land, and on Procurators Fiscal as well 
as these inspectors in Scotland. The 
enforcement of the Act has been very 
irregular, in some places there has been 
no enforcement at all, and as I shall 
allege, in consequence of the age of 
supervising inspectors. There are two 
inspectors whose ages are 73 and 74 
respectively, and at that age they are 
not likely to attend thoroughly to their 
duties. Mr. R. W. Coles had the super- 
vision of the whole of Ireland, North 
Wales, Lancashire. and the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. That gentleman has 
only been to Ireland twice during the 
last three years. I should like to know 
how often Mr. Coles has been absent 
from his duties on account of illness 
since the passing of the Truck Act; 
whether the medical officer who certified 
was his own son; and whether the 
Home Secretary has taken any pains to 
satisfy himself that cases have broken 
down, not because of want of evidence, 
but because of want of physical ability 
on the part of the Supervising Inspector. 
Mr. Rickards, the senior inspector at 
Leeds, is nearly 74 years of age. I 
have no means of knowing if these gen- 
tlemen have the physical ability to per- 
form their duties. I have no means of 
guessing whatoccultinfluencekeepsthem 
in their position, whether it is they are 
kept there to preserve a possible vacancy 
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for somebody else already connected with 
the D ment,. These are matters 
on which I think the Home Secretary 


ought to give us some information, but’ 


it seems to me to be a monstrous thing 
that two gentlemen intrusted with the 
duty of inspecting factories and super- 
vising matters connected with them 
should occupy that position at an age 
which must incapacitate them from the 
ordinary physical activity demanded of 
them in such a matter. Any inspection 
by them must be a complete farce. That 
is the first portion of the case I wish to 
submit to the Committee, but the whole 
of the method connected with the in- 
spection of factories seems to me radi- 
cally wrong. The expense of the super- 
vision is great, being 33} per cent of 
the whole cost of factory inspection. 
This, surely, is an extravagant propor- 
tion. One of the great difficulties in 
the enforcement of the Truck Act in 
Ireland has been in connection with 
fines imposed on weavers. I have 
brought cases before the Home Secre- 
tary until I am absolutely tired of 
raising the Irish question at all. They 
break down in this way—I speak from 
careful verification of matters already 
decided in the courts. The employers 
in the weaving trade have been in the 
habit of giving a certificate of discharge 
in these words—‘‘ A D has been in our 
emplorment for the past five months, 
and is now discharged, all wages being 
paid.” That is not a certificate of 
character, but only of discharge; and 
the consequence of not having that 
certificate of discharge is that a person 
cannot get employment elsewhere. 
When these poor weavers complained 
or appealed to the law the discharged 
certificate was withheld, and the fear of 
starvation compelled the weavers to 
submit to the illegality and fraud. In 
Lurgan a woman was fined by her em- 
gore oa in the course of the Petty 

essions investigation the employers’ 
book was produced, which showed that 
no less than £8 6s. 8d. in fines had been 
inflicted in one week on the poor people 
in their employ. I have made this the 
subject of special communication to the 
Home Secretary, and a difference of 
legal opinion arose, if I may be allowed 
to say so, between us. The Home 
Secretary answered as Home Secretary, 
but we all know he is a great lawyer. 
However, he referred to the Law Officers 
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of the Crown, and’ they took the view T. 
happened to hold, that these fines when’ 
not stoppages of unearned wage but. 
penalties were illegal fines or dedneti one 
under the Truck Act. The Home Secre- 
tary explicitly promised me, both in the- 
eowe ty d when I placed in a 
a list of fines occupying 32 printed pages: 
inflicted at Whiteley's catablishmaent, 
that he would have a test case tried to- 
see if the view I insisted upon, and 
which the Attorney General endorsed, 
was correct. But from that moment to- 
now such a case has not been tried. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: I am sorry. to 
disagree with the right hon. Gentleman.. 
Does he mean there has been a convic- 
tion ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No; but a case 
is to be stated. 

*Mz. BRADLAUGH: Ah! but the 
phrase I used was—it never had been 
tried, and the offence is now three- 
months old. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The case has 
been before a Magistrate and dismissed, 
because he did not think the evidence- 
was sufficient ; but he has stated a case, 
which is now pending. 

*Mr. BRA LAUGH : I am glad to- 
hear that, though I may say it is opposed 
by the answer given me by the Solicitor 
to the Treasury. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: This is not 
Whiteley’s case, but a similar case. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: But I was. 
confining myself to Whiteley’s case, 
strongly supported as it was by 32 
pages of evidence. If the Home 
Secretary selected a weaker case to try,- 
then I have the more reasoa to com- 
plain ofhim. The right hon. Gentle-. 
man thinks it a laughing matter; I do 
not. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I do not consider 
it a laughing matter at all ; I only smiled 
at the hon. member’s unfair inference, 
before he knows what the case is, that. 
I have selected a weaker case. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: I supplied the 
right hon. Gentleman with the facts and 
correspondence, and nothing was at- 
tempted until after three months, when 
the people are clear from prosecution 
under the Act. I admit I was wrong in- 
saying the right hon. Gentleman had 
selected a weaker case, but I submit 
that the right hon. Gentleman could 


‘not have had a stronger case than that- 
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which I laid before him, because, in it. 
the evidence was overwhelming and 
complete. There was also a case at: 
Alperton, near Harlesden, in which the 
ent was by metal check, instead. of; 

coin. I sent those metal checks to the 
ight hon. Gentleman, and he acknow- 
their receipt. Detectives were 

sent down to the district, and there was 
full corroboration of the evidence ; but 
the three statutory months were allowed 
to pass, and then the Home Office coolly 
wrote to me stating that there was not 
enough evidence to insure a conviction. 
There was another case in the City of 
London, in which payment was made by 
metal check, whereby poor men were 
robbed of 2d. out of every shilling. 
In this case the real offender was 
the ultimate employer, a magistrate 
of the Oity of London, and the 
checks were stamped with the initial 
letter of his name. The evidence was 
also overwhelming in this case; but 
there has been no prosecution. I 
admit the difficulties, and I am 
bound to say I have received every 
courtesy from the Solicitor to the 
Treasury, but that is not enough. I 
want the enforcement of the law. I 
intend to have it enforced, and I hope to 
be assisted by public opinion on both 
sides. I have put into the hands of the 
Home Secretary many pages of evidence 
relating to cases that were undoubtedly 
breaches of the law, and it is no answer 
to mention to me other cases of which I 
know nothing. If he has a stronger 
case, I think, after the trouble I have 
taken, he might have done me the 
courtesy to give meinformation. There 
is another grave difficulty that does 
not rest with the Home Office. The 
Truck Act for a first offence makes 
the maximum and minimum penalty 
£20 and £5, but under the Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction Act of 1879 magis- 
trates have the power of inflicting a 
nominal fine for the first offence, and 
they invariably exercise it. The chair- 
man of the Rhymney Ironworks in 
Wales boasted that it paid the company 
better to pay the fines that were in- 
flicted and the expenses than to comply 
with the law. This is a monstrous state 
of things. If fines are not enough to 
secure obedience to the law, the Home 
Secretary should pay attention to the re- 
commendations that had reached him— 
that a first offence should in grave cases be 
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treatedas misdemeanourand be punished 
with imprisonment. If it is mt to 
bea fine for a first offence, men may be 
bought off to avoid a conviction for the 
second, and if inspectors are old and 
incapable, and employers unscrupulous, 
men will be so demoralized that; the 
whole statute will become a dead letter. 
At Bristol several cases were brought to 
the notice of the Home Office, prosecu- 
tions followed, and convictions were 
obtained; but all the magistrates were 
employers of labour, and the fines in- 
flicted were so ridiculously small that 
they amounted to far less than the cost 
of the prosecutions. It was reported in 
1876 that truck practices prevailed to an 
extent which amounted to a most un- 
justifiable robbery from wage-earners, 
and the House united with me in an 
endeavour to make the law more effec- 
tive ; but the practices still continues in 
England, Wales, and Ireland. In 
Scotland the law is fairly well enforced, 
and a great change has followed the 
passing of the Act of 1887. The case 
of the fruit porters is one that is going 
on day by day, but the checks I have 
put into the hands of the Home Seere- 
tary are now more than three months 
old. I do not like to see the law made 
a dead letter by the indifference cf those 
whose duty it is to enforce it, and I 
therefore move the reduction of the 
Vote. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber moves a reduction of several items, 
That is an inconvenient course. Per- 
haps he will take a decision on the 
first ? 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I do not wish 
to put the Committee to the trouble of 
several divisions, and will simply move 
a reduction of the Home Secretary’s 


salary by £500. 


Motion made, and question proposed, 


‘* That Item A, of £28,205, for Salaries, be 
' reduced by £500, part of the salary of the Sec- 
retary of State.”—(Mr. Bradlaugh.) 


*Tuxt UNDER SECRETARY ror tue 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Srvarr 
Worttey, Sheffield, Haliam): The hon. 
Member first complains that some of 
the Inspectors are by age incapable of 
duty. All the ey yp are under the 
age of 60 with the exception of two, 
who are respectively 73 and 70. One 
of these was absent from duty only three 
weeks in 1887 and five weeks in 1888. 
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The Superintendence charge had been 
reduced to 20 per cent of the whole 
cost of inspection, and the ratio will be 
still further diminished by the non- 
filling up of the next vacancy in the 
superintending staff. 

*Ma. BRADLAUGH: I have gone 
carefully through the figures and make 
the proportion 33} per cent. 

*Mrz. STUART WORTLEY: There 
is some difference between us, but the 

roportion is, I think, not so high as the 
By Gentleman puts it, and it has been 
materially reduced during the time the 
staff has been in existence. Inquiry 
was made into the Whiteley case, and 
the difficulty was that it turned out 
upon inquiry that the wages were paid 
in full, and fines were exacted for 
certain breaches of rules. The fines 
were paid under the threat of process to 
recover them, and at all events they were 
not deducted from the wages. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: I was prepared 
to prove instances of absolute deduction. 
I believe it is true that since the matter 
has been mentioned the wages are paid 
and then the stoppages are demanded. 

*Mr. STUART WORTLEY: If the 
hon. Member is right, inquiry has 
had the effect of getting rid of the 
illegal practice. Proceedings were taken 
against a confectioner in South London, 
and the magistrate dismissed the charge, 
but granted a case for a superior Court, 
on which it is hoped an authorative 
decision will be obtained. Inquiries 
were instituted as to the issue of 
brass checks to the Harlesden brick- 
makers, but the greatest difficulty was 
experienced in getting the necessary 
evidence; but the practice has been 
discontinued, and so far as I know it 
has not been resumed. The Treasury 
Solicitors have been given to understand 
that they are not to exhibit undue 
squeamishness in undertaking prosecu- 
tions, but by instituting them to make 
it evident that the Government are 
determined that the law should be 
enforced. Experience shows that the 
action taken by the Home Office in one 
form or another has brought about a 
cessation of the practice complained of. 
In the case of the Orange porters, there 
again was a difficulty in establishing by 
evidence an infringement of the Act. 
The difficulty in the case was that the 
men did a certain duty and received a 
check, which they took to another 
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person who gave them payment, and 
the legal question is as to who it was 
that made the ent. 

*Mrz. BRADLAUGH: The Act ex- 

ressly lays down that the wage should 
~ paid in the current coin of the realm, 
Therefore, payment by token is an 
offence whether the army is made by 
the employer himself or by an agent. 
*Mz. STUART WOR : The 
question still remains who it was that 
made the payment. There was also an 
attempt to make a deduction for beer 
supplied, but the proceeding was resisted 
by the men themselves, and was not 
pressed. From the efforts we are 
making to prevent the resumption of the 
practice complained of, I hope we shall 
arrive soon at some means of overcoming 
the difficulty that the case presents, 
We have to avoid, as far as possible, the 
evil of exposing the men to the certainty 
of the loss of their employment; and, on 
the other hand, the danger of makin 
it appear as if the Act is not intend 
to have effective operation. It isnot our 
intention that the Act shall have no 
operation. If Parliament passes an 
Act it should be carried into effect, and 
if there are hardships brought to light 
in the course of carrying it into effect 
that is ground for an alteration of the 
law, but not for the exercise of the 
dispensing power. The same observa- 
tion applies to the exercise of the 
determination on the part of the Magis- 
trates to disregard certain provisions of 
the Act creating a penalty under the 
Truck Act. No doubt, in the case of 
a second offence in the country, they 
have no power to mitigate the minimum 
penalty that the Act prescribes; but 
it is true, on the other hand, that in 
the London districts the Magistrates 
have power to mitigate the penalty 
even for a second offence. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the law does not 
provide means by which the deci- 
sions of Magistrates who may 
choose to disregard the provisions as 
to the minimum penalty can be re- 
viewed by a Court of Law or Executive 
official. I hope it will be seen that in * 
one of the cases I have dealt with legal 
difficulties have presented themselves, 
that in the case of the brickmakers the 
practice complained of has been discon- 
tinued, and that in the case of Whiteley’s 
we are awaiting a decision of the 
Oourt. 
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*Mrz. BRADLAUGH: I am very 
much obliged to the hon. Gentleman for 
the spirit in which he has met what I 
to the Committee, and I trust 
that neither the Government nor the 
Committee will think that I have thrown 
undue warmth into the matter. It has 
been my duty to put 70 or 80 questions 
about some 30 cases, and in no instance. 
did I ask the Home Secretary a question 
until I had written to the Home Office 
on the subject and believed I had a 
primd facie case. With regard to 
Whiteley’s case, if the difficulty which 
is said to have arisen had been men- 
tioned to me at the time I was bringin 
the matter before the Home Office, 
believe I possessed evidence which 
would have proved the deduction prior 
to the payment of the wage. But, I 
admit, that when these cases are inves- 
tigated, the men are found unwilling to 
place their complaint before a Court as 
readily as they place them before Par- 
liament. There, however, should be 
no hesitancy on the part of the 
Home Office in enforcing the law. 
There is one point upon which I have 
had no answer. It is admitted that two 
gentlemen placed in the position of ad- 
ministering this important department 
are advanced in years, one being 70 
and the other 73 years of age. The 
Home Secretary ought to state why 
these gentlemen should be continued in 
a position in which they hinder the 
work they have been appointed to per- 
form. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: It would bea 
painful thing to mention in the House 
of Commons the names of persons who, 
in the opinion of the hon, Gentleman, 
ought to be dismissed. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: Mr. Ooles, who 
has the superintendance in Ireland, is 
73; he has been only twice in Ireland 
during the last two years, and on one 
- those occasions was certified to be 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Mr. Coles was 


' ill for three months in 1887, and for 


five weeks in 1888. When a public 
servant has for many years given the 
good service which Mr. Coles has done 
it would be extremely hard to dismiss 
him until it is perfectly clear that he is 
not able to do the work. If the law 
said that a gentleman should be called 
upon to retire at a given age, say 65, I 
should be very glad. 
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*Mr. BEADLAUGH:: I did not ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to pledge him- 
self to dismissal, but to pledge himself 
to inquire. 

Mz. MATTHEWS:: I have inquired, 
and I have given the hon. Gentleman 
the results of my inquiry. 

*Mz. BRADLAUGH: As to the case 
of the gentleman whose duty it is to 
visit Ireland ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No, I have not 
te as to that matter, but I certainly 

ill do so. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: Is it not the 
fact that the medical gentleman who 


‘has given certificates of illness in this 


cage is the son of Mr. Ooles? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No, that is not 
the case. 

*Mz. BRADLAUGH: Then if the 
right hon. Gentleman will extend his 
inquiry still further he will find in the 
office a number of certificates as to Mr. 
Coles’ inability to attend for short 

riods—two or three days—signed by 

is son. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The medical 
gentleman who has given the certificates 
is not the son of Mr. Coles. I know 
the name of the medical gentleman who 
gave the certificates. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: I think if the 
right hon. Gentleman will make further 
inquiry he will see that I am right in 
my suggestion. My information differs 
from that of the right hon. Gentleman 
and I may say that I am in a position 
to prove that there are several certifi- 
cates signed by this gentleman’s son in 
addition to those relating to long periods 
of illness which have been referred to. 
I trust the right hon. Gentleman will 
inquire into this matter. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Certainly I will 


inquire. 

“Me. BRADLAUGH: I will not put 
the Committee to the trouble of dividing 
on the matter. I only wanted to raise 
these points. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original question again proposed. 

*Mr. W. McLAREN (Cheshire, Crewe): 
I wish to move the reduction of the 
vote by £100 for the purpose of calling 
the attention of the Committee to the 
subject of the conduct of the Inspectors 
of Mines in Lanarkshire, Ayrshire, and 
the South-West of Scotland, and I regret 
that I have been unable to give notice 
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of my intention to bring the matter 
forward. I, hardly thought that the 
Vote would be reached to-night, and 
was waiting for fuller information, before 
dealing with the subject from. Mr. 
Keir Hardy, who has recently addressed 
a letter on the question to the Pall Mall 
Gasette. There is nothing that. the 
working men of this country feel more 
strongly about than the necessity of 
appointing working men as assistant 
inspectors. Some of the men appointed 
are, no doubt, very well qualified and 
thoroughly conscientious ; but there are 
others who are not equal to them, who 
do their work in a perfunctory manner, 
and are always inclined to side with the 
masters, and, no doubt, it would he a 
right thing to appoint working miners 
as assistant inspectors, to go ben the 
pits and see that the mines are tho- 
roughly and properly overhauled. As 
an instance of the inadequate manner in 
which the inspectors do their duty, Mr. 
Keir Hardy mentions a case—a type of 
many—in which he went down a pit 
and found that the ventilation was 
faulty, and reported the matter to the 
inspector, who went to the in-take and 
measured the current, and then to the 
out-let and did the same thing, and 
then drove away saying that there was 
nothing the matter. If the inspector in 
this case had been a practical man, he 
would have gone down the pit and 
examined the ventilation in the work- 
ings. But there is another thing at 
work in the South-West of Scotland 
that is even worse than this in- 
competency of the inspectors, and 
which is largely due, in my opinion, 
to the want of energy of these 
gentlemen and their want of sym- 
pathy with the miners, and it is 
this. When you have a man of suf- 
ficient courage to make a complaint, 
and substantiate a grievance against the 
manager or sub-manager of a mine, he 
is dismissed for doing so. It is the 
fault of the inspectors that this state of 
terrorism exists. Mr. Hardy has 
called attention to a case in which two 
miners complained that the part of a 
mine in which they were working, was 
excessively badly ventilated. The air 
they had to breathe was foul, but though 
they endeavoured to have it put right 
nothing was done officially. In order to 
prevent themselves from being poisoned, 
they got a piece of cloth and made an 
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apparatus by which a fresh current of 
aar was brought into their ——- 
At a meeting of the men at. which 
under manager was present this cir- 
cumstance was referred to, and the 
result was that the two men were 
dismissed, and although Mr. Hardy 
reported the matter, and an inspector 
was sent to make inquiries, nothing 
came of it. There is another instance, 
in which the inspectors have neglected. 
their duty. The Coal Mines " 
lation Act, requires that there shall be 
at each mine, two shafts, each available 
for raising and lowering the miners, 
Mines only- 
one of the shafts is so available, the 
other having a furnace at the bottom, 
and no appliances for raising and 
lowering. This condition of things has 
been brought under the notice of the 
inspector who has reported that these 
mines fulfil the requirements of the 
Act. In another case an inspector 
refused to allow Mr. Hardy to be a 
pointed as the representative of t¢ 
men to make application for the ap- 
pointment of a check weigher—although 
it is difficult to understand why, in this 
case, the inspector interfered. The men 
subsequently held a meeting and ap- 
pointed two of their number to go and 
give notice on their own account that 
they desired a check weigher appointed. 
The next morning those two workmen 
were dismissed along with twelve others 
who were suspected of complicity in the 
election. It seems to me these cases 
show that the inspector, instead of being 
strictly impartial or of taking the side 
of the men, who are usually the weaker 
body, actively sided with the employers. 
There is one other case which L 
will mention, in which the men com- 
plained that they were being cheated in 
the weighing of the empty hutches- 
They were weighed as 24 cwt., whereas 
the men said the actual weight was 
2} cwt. The manager refused to pay 
attention to the representations of the 
men on the subject, and the men offered 
to have the case submitted to arbitration, 
and the manager refused. The matter 
was brought under the notice of the 
Home Secretary, who ane" it to the 
inspector to report upon. e inspector 
reported that the manager had offered. 
to submit the case to arbitration but the 
men had refused, the very opposite being 
the case. I have not yet in my posses- 
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sjon the names, but I shall receive the 


information before many days, and I’ 
will - farnish the right hon. Bags 
man the Secre with an 
further stall that may He vecgatved Tx 
the meantime I think it is improper 
that the inspector should act in 
this way in the interests of the 
mine-owners rather than in those of 
the men. It is quite evident that this 
particular inspector, at any rate, has 
not been doing his duty, and I desire in 
moving this reduction to ask the House 
to protest against his conduct. 


Motion made, ‘‘ThatItem R.of £17,401 
for Inspector of Mines, Salaries, be re- 
duced by £100.”"—( Mr. W. McLaren). 


*Mr. MATTHEWS: I am bound to 
complain a little of the manner in which 
the hon. Member has brought forward 
this matter. He has made various 
charges without specifying them. He 
does not even tell me what mine he 
refers to, and Tam unable to say who 
is the inspector to whom he alludes. It 
is, of course, impossible for me, under 
the circumstances, to reply to him. 
With regard to Mr. Hafdy, I really 
think that when he comes to consider 
the matter he will consider that that 
entleman’s zeal has outrun his discre- 
tion. No rule is enforced more strictly 
than that the inspectors are not to in- 
terfere in cases of contract between 
masters and men. It would be 
intolerable, in my judgment, if they 
were todo so. Ifthe master dismisses 
his men simply because they complain 
of something wrong, I should not 
refrain from expressing my opinion 
about it, but it is not for the inspector 
to interfere. As far as I know, I am 
sure the inspectors do not champion 
the cause of the masters rather than 
that of the men. The influence, such 
as it is, which I have with the inspec- 
tors has been brought to bear in the 
other direction, aud they know that 
they are always to look after the in- 
terests of the men, because the masters 
are better able to protect themselves. 
I have always impressed upon the 
inspectors that their business was to 
look after the health of the men and 
their comfort while always abstaining 
from interference in other matters. As 
regards the complaint from Scotland, 
the Trades Union in that district is not 
very powerful and not very numerous; 
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and Mr. Hardy puts himself forward as. 
the representative of the men on all 
occasions. He assumes that Trades 
Unions have the right to come forward 
and to tell the master that the work- 
men, one of whom Mr. Hardy was not, 
had appointed, a check weighman. The 
master naturally asked—Who is this 
stranger that comes to tell us that a 
workman is appointed ; I think that the 
workmen might tell me themselves; if 
they have appointed as check weighman 
they might tell us so. But. here is a 
stranger purporting to come behind the 
workmen- coming from a distance, and 
telling us that a check weighman has 
been appointed. That was a very 
reasonable answer of the master. To 
my knowledge, the Inspector took no 
art in the dispute. e masters are 
und at their peril to recognize any 
check weighman, whether they have 
received notice of him or not; at thesame 
time there was naturally some feeling 
that the intimation should come from 4 
stranger. All the part I took in the 
matter was to tell the masters that no 
notice at all was necessary, and that, 
therefore, the notice must be regarded as 
perfectly immaterial in the matter. Ulti- 
matelythe matter went before the Sheriff's 
Court, and that Court decided rightly or 
wrongly, it is not for me to presume to 
say, and the matter has gone to the 
Superior Court. The Sheriff’s Court 
decided that the masters not having had 
notice of the appointment of the check 
weighman could not be made liable for 
damages by reason of the action of check 
weighman. The question is now before 
the Superior Court. I rather think the 
Court of Sessions, though I am not 
quite certain, where it pends decision. 
That is how the matter stands. The 
Inspector has nothing to do with the 
matter, and he could not have prevented 
the dismissal of the men which has taken 
place, which occurred, as I think I stated 
to this House, on grounds totally uncon- 
nected with the check weighman. The 
hon. Member yee ey that the Inspector 
had been misled by the information he 
had given me. Well, hon. Members 
know how questions are asked in this 
House, with four and twenty hours’ 
notice. When I was asked that ques- 
tion I at once telegraphed to the In- 
ector who applied to the erg 
The manager might be wrong, but 
the Inspector is not to blame. The:- 
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poor man did the best he could. He 
went over to the pit, he saw nobody 
there, and went to the manager. The 
question was put in this House, and the 
hon. Member would have been ex- 
tremely angry if I had not answered it. 
I was, therefore, obliged to send a tele- 
gram to obtain the best information I 

-eould. The Inspector, I am sure, was 
not to blame. e hon. Member said 
that the shaft of this pit had no raising 
or lowering apparatus. I can only say 
that I have no recollection of such a 
case ; and I am sure the Inspector could 
not be aware of the circumstance with- 

- out referring the matter tome. I think 
there must be some misunderstanding 
in the matter. 

Mr. PHILLIPS (Lanark, Mid): There 

- are one or two questions I should have 
asked had the forms of the House per- 
mitted, but as they do not, I am com- 
pelled to vote for a reduction when I 
should have preferred to have voted for 
4 very large increase. It seems to me 
that those who represent the mining 

- constituencies have to complain that 
there is not anything like a sufficient 
number of Inspectors. With regard 
to what the Home Secretary said 
respecting the check weighman and Mr. 
Hardy, it is a very plausible thing to 
say that the masters do not like 
strangers to interfere, but every mine 
owner in Ayrshire knows perfectly well 
that Mr. Hardy did represent the men. 
And one reason why the miners wish 
their Secretary to speak for them is that 
they are afraid if they make complaints 
they will be dismissed, or, at any rate, 
that they will get the reputation of being 
cantankerous, and will be caused to 
suffer one way or another, Why 
is there a decrease in the Vote 
this year? I notice that for the addi- 
tional inspecting staff £900 was voted 
last year. That £900 is struck out this 
year. And another item of £1,000 for 
expenses last year has been reduced this 

ear. The Vote was only a small one 
ast year, £27,000, and it is a very 
serious matter to have it reduced by 
nearly £2,000. I should like some ex- 
aaron of that very considerable re- 
uction. When we consider the immense 
wealth that is produced by the miners of 
Great Britain, £27,000 is a very small 
sum to expend in making the lives of the 
miners a little bit safer than they would 
otherwise be. The amount is not any- 
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thing like sufficient, and I very much 
regret that it has been reduced, [ 
notice in the Votes that the amountre- 
ceived for fines is £352 5s. 8d. That seems 
a small sum, but I should nét regret that 
circumstance if we could feel assured 
that the condition of things is very 
much improved. I cannot, however, 
believe that, and I am afraid the 
smallness of the amount is due to 
the fact that we have not nearl 

sufficient inspectors of mines to loo 

into matters. With regard to the 
district of Lanarkshire which I have 
the honour of representing, Ihave had no 
specific grievance against inspectors or 
sub-inspectors brought to my notice. 
The only grievance I have heard 
against them in my district is that there 
are not enough of them, and that con- 
sequently there is not enough time 
given to inspection. Then, Sir, there is 
a very strong, almost unanimous feeling, 
that the inspectors ought to be drawn 
only from the ranks of men who have 
been practical working miners. That 
is what the people of Mid-Lanark want, 
and I tell the right hon. Gentleman that 
that is the wish not only of the miners, 
but of men much above them in station. 
It seems to be the feeling in my dis- 
trict, among men of all political opinions, 
that itis a fair thing that the inspectors 
should be men of practical experience as 
miners. Itis not only accidents which 
have to be guarded against. There are 
other things much more serious. There 
are such questions as that of ventilation. 
Proper ventilation of the mine makes 
the miners’ position more bearable. 
A certain number of men are killed in 
accidents, but a very much larger 
number every year are injured by bad 
ventilation. Miners grow old very early 
in life. It is a shocking thing to see 
young men looking prematurely old by 
a bad atmosphere and unhealthy work. 
It is, therefore, necessary that you 
should have practical men, men of 
experience, as inspectors, so that the - 
men may be enabled to pursue their 
calling under healthier conditions. The 
miners of Great Britain have a right to 
ask that the very small sum which is 
voted shall at any rate be spent in a 
way which shall satisfy them. Rightl 
or wrongly they and their friends thi 

things would be better if none but 
practical men were appointed. That is 
why I wish to urge the right hon. 
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Gentleman to give a pledge, or under- 
taking, that as vacancies occur during 
his tenure of office he will as far as 

ible fill them from the ranks of 
practical working miners. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): I trust the right hon. 
Gentleman will consider the point raised 
by my right hon. Friend of sufficient 
importance to make some further inquiry 
in reference to the alleged case of a 
second shaft in a district of Scotland 
being left without the proper apparatus 
to withdraw the men from the mine in 
ease of an accident to the other shaft. 
That is a matter of very great impor- 
tance to the men concerned, and the 
Home Secretary can certainly certify 
whether it is the fact or not. As to Mr. 
K. Hardy, I do not know him person- 
ally, but my knowledge of that gentle- 
man is such as to lead me to think that 
he would not have made such a state- 
ment as that in the public press had he 
not just grounds for it. ith respect 
to the additional number of Inspectors 
demanded, we have frequently on this 
side of the House prot the request, 
not only to the present Home Secretary, 
but to his predecessors, for an additional 
number of Mines Inspectors. When 
you take into consideration that in the 
mines of the United Kingdom the 
annual sacrifice of human life is some- 
thing like 1,100—I am taking a series 
of years—I know that last year it 
was not so high, and that this year 
it is still less, and something like 
995, which is neverthelesss a very 
serious mortality—I think the Go- 
vernment ought to consider the ad- 
visability or otherwise of appointing 
an additional number of Inspectors, in 
order to'see that the mines are properly 
conducted, and that the greatest amount 
of safety is guaranteed to those who 
have to pursue such a hazardous calling. 
Even with the utmost care, I fear that there 
will always be a very sad and very heavy 
mortality, considering that the men have 
to follow this occupation with a very 
imperfect light, and that dangers 
surround them at every turn. I sin- 
cerely trust that when the Government 
can see their way to spending such 
large sums of money on the Army, they 
will see their way also to guaranteeing 
safety to the miners in this country. 
There are 3,500 mines in the United 
Kingdom requiring inspection, and it is 
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an interesting fact that there are onl 
about 30, or probably, 28 inspectors and. 
sub-inspectors, whose duty it is to visit 
and inspect that large number of col- 
lieries. When we consider the time- 
necessarily occupied by these gentlemen. 
in elerical work and in attending in-- 
quests, the Committee will see that they 
have very little time to devote to the- 
actual work of inspection. I make no- 
complaint whatever against the in- 
spectors as to the way in which they 
perform their work, asI believe that, 
generally speaking, they discharge their - 
functions in a very commendable man- 
ner, and do not attempt to shirk their - 
duty ; but I say that the duties imposed 
on them are too onerous to admit of the 
expectation that they can be efficiently 
performed by the staff they have under 
them; and, in making the request, I 
now urge upon the Government that an 
addition should be made to the number- 
of inspectors, and that, where it can be 
done, those men should be practical 
working men, lsmgeang, 8 sufficient 
knowledge to satisfy the Home Office. 
of their efficiency for such a position. 
I am sure that such a concession would 
give great satisfaction, not only to the 
workmen, but also to the employers. I 
trust the right hon. Gentleman the- 
Home Secretary will see his way to 
making some concession on this point. . 
While I am upon my feet I hope I 
may be allowed to make a brief refer- 
ence to the long hours of labour imposed 
on the pit-brow women in the West. 
Lancashire district. When this ques- 
tion was under the consideration of the 
House at the time we were discussing 
the Coal Mines Act of 1887, hon. Mem- 
bers may remember the amount of in-- 
terest then taken in the subject by Gen- 
tlemen on both sides. Indeed, such was 
the sympathy then displayed on behalf 
of these poor creatures that I am quite - 
sure, that if it had been thought that 
the passing of that Act would have 
furnished an opportunity for increasing 
their hours of labour no such proceeding 
would have been sanctioned under cover 
of that piece of legislation. We know 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary has repeatedly refused - 
to answer questions put to him in this 
House on the ground that they involved. 
the expression of a legal opinion on his 
part; and in taking that position he 
undoubtedly took one that was per- 
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fectly logical and reasonable. But I 
think that when the right hon. Gentle- 
man allowed himself, as he has done, 
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to depart from that position he made a. 


very great mistake, and one from which 
a good deal of mischief has unfortu- 
nately followed. I refer to what has 
arisen out of an expression of opinion 
on the part of the Home Secretary in 
answer to a question put to him by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South- 
port (Mr. Curzon) who, in March 1888, 
asked the right hon. Gentleman 
~whether the term of 54 hours during 
which women could be employed 
under the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 
1887, was inclusive of the intervals 
allowed for meals, and the right hon. 
Gentleman’s answer to that question, 
in which he undertook to give an inter- 
pretation of the meaning of the clause 
referred to, was, ‘‘As I read the Act, 
the answer to my hon. Friend’s ques- 
tion is in the negative.” On that 
answer being given, I immediately rose 
in my place and challenged the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman. I 
asked him if he was aware that the 
answer he had just given to that 
question would involve an increase 
in the hours of labour on _ pit- 
brow; but the Home Secretary did 
not do me the favour of answering my 
-query. Now, I put it tothe Committee 
—what has been the result? Why, 
exactly what I then predicted. The 
Inspector for that district, in his report 
for 1888, calls attention to the fact that 
the hours of labour on the part of the 
women employed on the pit’s-brow in 
West Lancashire have been increased 
by from one and a-half to two hours 
or day, thus exactly fulfilling the pre- 
iction I ventured to put before the 
House when the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary gave the answer 
I have quoted to the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Southport, this addition 
to the hours of women’s labour only 
being made after that answer had been 
iven. The question was one that had 
een a matter of dispute in the West 
Lancashire district for a considerable 
pets the Inspector for that district 
had it repeatedly brought under his 
notice and had attempted to solve it, 
but the magistrates would not enter 
into it, on account of a certain 
ambiguity in the 
de put upon the law. 
Mr. Fenwick 
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however, the employers had obtained 
this expression of opinion on the part of 
the Home Secretary, they added to the 
hours of labour performed by the pit- 
brow women, a further servitude of 
from one-and-a-half to two hours a day. 
The right hon. Gentleman. the Home 
Secretary, in answer to a question 
to him on another occasion, stated t 
the Act of 1887 did not alter the Act of 
1872 in regard to the hours of labour 
on the part of women onpiages on the 
it-brow ; but why did the right hon. 
Boatman say that, when he had 
refused to answer a question put to him 
on that very point with regard to Scot- 
land, his refusal then being based on the 
fact that the answer would involve the 
expression of an opinion on a point of 
law? It certainly seems strange that 
after taking this position the right hon. 
Gentleman, upon a question of so much 
importance to the pit-brow women, 
should have given an opinion, not only 
involving a legal point, but settling that 
point to the satisfaction of the employers 
of labour in the West Lancashire dis- 
trict, thereby enabling them to make a 
substantial increase in the hours of 
labour on the part of women engaged 
at their pits. [ say we have a right to 
complain of the action of the Home 
Secretary in giving expression to an 
opinion which has produced such a 
result; and I also say that if the effect 
of that answer could have been foreseen 
by the rest of the House as clearly as I 
saw it at the time, the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not have escaped as easily as 
he did. Moreover, if this House had 
thought, when the subject of the pit-brow 
women was being discussed, that there 
would have been an attempt made to in- 
crease the hours of labour, it would not 
have permitted the Act to pass in the form 
it assumed, but would have so guarded 
it, as to have prevented these poor 
women suffering any additional hard- 
ship. I trust the Home Secretary will 
consider the question as to the shafts 
in Scotland not being properly arranged 
for the purposes of safety to the men; 
that he will endeavour to see that the 
Inspectors employed shall be, as far as 
possible, practical working men, of 
course possessing a sufficient amount 
of knowledge to satisfy him as to their 
competency for such a position, and 
that he will also seize some fitti 
opportunity for mitigating the evils from 
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which these poor pit-brow women have 
+o suffer in West Lancashire. 

*QotoneL BLUNDELL (Ince): Tam 
also of opinion that the number of 
Mine Inspectors now employed is not 
pment but at the same time I think 
it would bea great error totake Inspectors 
from the ranks of the working men. It 
tequires a great deal of knowledge and 
instruction to ‘orm the duties of 
‘Inspectors of Mines; and before an 
ordinary working man can acquire that 
knowledge, even if he can acquire 
it ‘he must ‘have arrived at a 
time of life, when he would be on 
cally unfitted by age. to efficiently dis- 
charge the duties of such an office. I 
believe that no class of men could be 
more indefatigable than the present 
Inspectors, but in proposing to in- 
crease their dumbeteT Could draw the 
attention of the Home Secretary to this 
point, that they ought not to be increased 
to such an extent as to shift the respon- 
sibility from the shoulders of the em- 
ployers to those of the Inspectors them- 
selves. If that ‘be done you will not 
have safety, but unsafety in your mines. 
With regard to the pit-brow women, I 
would only say that y believe the pre- 
sent Act defines the number of hours of 
labour, which were not defined in the 
previous Act; but I am not acquainted 
‘with the particulars of what has hap- 
pened. I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary, will state to 
the Committee what are the hours laid 
down in the Act. 

*Mr. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.): 
I think the Home Secretary misunder- 
stood the points of my hon. Friend’s (Mr. 
W’Laren) complaint. He did not argue 
that the masters should be prosecuted 
for dismissing the men. The case 
put was that certain miners com- 
—— of the ventilation, and the 

spector’s attention being drawn to 
the matter, some of the men, after the 
truth of the complaint had ‘been estab- 
lished, were dismissed. My hon. Friend 
argued that the contravention of the Act, 
aggravated certainly by the dismissal of 
the men should have been prosecuted 
and‘not condoned. And‘as to the com- 
cae of the right hon. Gentleman that 
© was not sufficiently advised of the 
cases to which reference has been made, 
the principal cases had ‘admittedly been 
the subject of correspondence with the 
Home Office, and I must say that 
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in dealing with them to-night, the 
Home Secretary showed a minute and 
thorough acquaintance with the subject. 
I have thought it necessary to make 
this epee of the reasonable and 
per complaints brought forward b 

Lr sl Friend, but Ta admit that the 
more important part of this discussion 
was the point raised by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Lanark, for it leads 
us to consider how far the present system 
of inspection is satisfactory. Personally 
l'have received no complaints from Kast 
Lanarkshire as to the conduct of the in- 
spectors, but my point is that we believe 
the number of inspectors to be insuffi- 
cient. I quite agree that we ought not 
so to increase the numbers as to diminish 
the sense of responsibility now resting 
upon both masters and men ; but the 
Government having once accepted the 
principle of appointing inspectors, we 
say it ought not to be carried out on so 
small a scale as to render the system 
illusory. There are plenty of pits which 
are never visited by an inspector, and 
very few I believe are visited more than 
once in, perhaps, two or three years. 
The system of inspection is undoubtedly 
inadequate, and I agree with my hon. 
Friend that the number of inspectors 
ought to be increased. I also agree 
with my hon. Friend that at least some 
of the inspectors and sub-inspectors 
should be men who as miners have ac- 
quired a practical acquaintance with the 
business. The last point I shall refer 
to is the sad and melancholy fact 
mentioned by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Lanark that the men 
are afraid to make complaints lest they 
should lose their employment. TI well 
know how difficult it is for Parliament 
to deal with any grievance of this kind, 
and indeed I do not now refer to any 
ific case from my own constituency. 

e men are the most uncomplaining race 

T have ever had to deal with, but they tell 
me, and have often told me, that if they 
make complaints they do so at the risk of 
losing their employment. They take a 
keen interest in our proceedings here, 
and should this discussion come under 
their notice—as no doubt it will—I only 
hope it will lead them further in the 
direction to which all our experience 
points—+.¢. that their best protection is 
a ‘strong union among themselves, for 
by that means they would be able 
most effectually to resist any unfair 
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proceedings on the part of their em- 
ployers. 


Mrz. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.): I only rise for the purpose of 
reminding the right hon. Gentleman of 
the assurance which he gave when he 
introduced the present Coal Mines Act. 
He then stated in answer to observa- 
tions addressed to him from all sides of 
the House, that he would not lose sight 
of the claims which working men 
enjoyed for the purpose of obtaining 

itions as Mine Inspectors. So far as 
my knowledge goes, and on this subject 
it isnot inconsiderable, there is a very 
large number of working miners in the 
county with which I am most familiar, 
who are quite competent to undertake 
the duties of inspectors. Indeed, rule 
88 of the Coal Mines Regulation Act 
recognises that ability on the part of 
working men, because it provides among 
other things, that working miners shall 
be appointed for the purpose of 
inspecting mines and reporting upon 
their condition. I should like to ask 
the Home Secretary whether since the 
Act came into operation, working men 
had applied for the posts of Inspector 
or Assistant Inspector,and if so whether 
their applications had been entertained; 
and further, whether in his judgment, 
there is any practical reason for 
refusing to appoint these working men. 
May I, in conclusion, add my voice to 
the statements already made as to the 
non-sufficiency of the present number 
of inspectors, and may I point out that 
in the district which comprises the 
County of Durham, the Countyof Cumber- 
land, and a large portion of the County 
of Yorkshire, including within its ambit 
many hundreds of coal mines and a 
considerable number of metalliferous 
mines,there is only one Chief Inspector, 
assisted by only one Sub-Inspector. I 
know that the right hon. Gentleman has 
given most anxious consideration to this 
matter, and I will ask him if he cannot 
at least concede the appointment of 
additional sub-inspectors from the 
ranks of the working classes, 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I hope that the 
Committee will pardon me if I only 
briefly notice the points which have 
been raised in this discussion. I have 
been urged to appoint working men as 
inspectors by hon. Members who frankly 
avow that these working men are their 
constituents. Those hon. Gentlemen will 
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understand why 1 am obliged to take. 
somewhat harsher views of the matter, 
I agree with hon. Members that if the 
inspections are to be made periodically 
and if mines are to be regularly 
and constantly inspected as some hon, 
Members appear to desire, the present: 
number of inspectors will have to be 
not merely increased, but multiplied 
tenfold. But such constant inspection 
is not considered necessary. It is not 
desirable to relieve the owners of all. 
responsibility. What is required, and 
what has been done is that the inspec- 
tors should make surprise visits, should 
attend to complaints which they receive, 
ascertain the general system of working 
in their different districts, and satisfy | 
themselves that it is satisfactory. I am 
in a position to state that these duties 
have been adequately discharged by 
the present staff, and the al. extra 
expenditure that is proposed with a 
view of relieving the inspectors of 
certain clerical work which now 
occupies many hours of their time | 
will largely increase their efficiency and 
their available time. With regard to the 
appointment of working men as inspec- 
tors of mines, I can assure hon. Members. 
who are anxious on this point that I 
have no objection whatever to make such 
appointments provided that working 
men are found with that scientific know- 
ledge which would render them compe- 
tent to discharge the duties of an 
Inspector, and to secure that respect 
for their authority from mine owners. 
and men which can only come from 
knowledge on their part, and the 
possession of the necessary qualifica- 
tions. Under the Factories Act all the 
appointments I have made have been 
appointments of working men; but 
under the Mines Act the case is different, 
for scientific knowledge is required for 
the due discharge of the duties of an 
Inspector. I believe that on more than 
one occasion I have admitted working 
men into competition for these posts, and 
I can only repeat that if any such can- 
didates are found to possess the necessary 
knowledge I shall be delighted to have 
them on the staff of Inspectors. As to 
the point which has been put 
to me with regard to the construction 


of the Act as to the calculation 
of hours for meals, all I can 
say is that the recent Act has 


made no change in the law. It 
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has merely made clear what under 
the previous Act was ambiguous. 
The only other point I have to refer to 
is the statement that men are afraid to 
complain lest they should lose their 
employment. I regret that it is the 
fact, as has been stated, that men are 
sometimes dismissed, especially in Scot- 
land, for making complaints to the 
Inspectors. That is conduct on the part 
of owners which is to be deplored; 
it is most regrettable and most blame- 
able, but I think that if the miners of 
Scotland were less invertebrate, and 
were banded more firmly together as 
in England, this practice would soon be 
stopped. That would prove a far 
better remedy than any I could intro- 
duce. With regard to the Scotch 
districts I may say that in order to 
remedy the complaints made by hon. 
Members, I have remodelled the dis- 
tricts so as to divide them more equally 
between the two chief Inspectors, so 
that each will have as nearly as possible 
the same amouut of work to do. 


*Mr. McLAREN: May I before the 
division is taken, point out that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary has not given any answer to the 
two distinct charges which have been 
made, as arising out of the Report of 
Mr. Kier-Hardy. 


*Mr. MATTHEWS: If the hon. 
Member will give me the date I will 
direct that an enquiry shall be held. 


*Mr. McLAREN: I shall be glad 
to forward the information to the right 
hon. Gentleman. Now with regard to 
the question of the number of in- 
spectors, and the appointment of work- 
ing men to these posts, allow me to 
point out that we do not desire any- 
thing approaching control by the 
inspectors. We do not ask that the 
number should be so enormously in- 
creased as to practically take the 
responsibility out of the hands of the 
masters. I admit that that would be 
an evil, but I do contend that there 
is room for the appointment of more 
inspectors, and that such appointments 
are necessary in order that the work of 
inspection may be efficiently performed. 
It is not enough for an inspector to go 
into a mine once in twelve or eighteen 
months, and we contend that this is not 
a sufficient inspection. The Home 


Secretary taunts us with urging him to 
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increase the expenditure of the country, 
and with seeking to secure the appoint- 
ment of men who are to be found among 
our own constituents. Sir, we have no 
hesitation in urging an additional ex- 
penditure wherever it is necessary. I say 
that this increase of expenditure would 
be a cheap expenditure and would 
amply repay itself, because it would 
probably save the lives of many men 
who contribute their fair share to the 
taxation ofthe country. When there is 
a sort of illusory inspection, we consider 
it our duty to protest against it. With 
regard to the appointment of working 
men inspectors I do not think the 
Home Secretary ought to insist on these 
candidates possessing the high scientific 
attainments necessary to enable them 
to pass the severe technical examina- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman should 
remember that their practical experi- 
ence, their knowledge of the tricks of 
the trade, as he calls them, amply 
compensate for any deficiency there may 
be with regard to the higher scientific 
branches of the work. It is because 
the Home Secretary has shown very 
little desire to meet the views of the 
working representatives that I feel it 
my duty to trouble the House with a 
division upon this vote. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 53; 
Noes 156. (Div. List, No. 85.) 


Original question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported to-morrow. 


Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 
day 1st May. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions {16th April] reported. 


CIVIL SERVICE, 
Crass IT. 


1. “That a sum, not exceeding £38,244, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necesary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment, during the year ending 
on the 31st oe of March 1890, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Offices of the House of 
Lords.”’ : 

2. “That a sum not exceeding £44,420, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 


| necessary to defray the Charge which will 


come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1890, for the 
Salaries and Expenses in the Offices of the 
House of Commons.” 


2D 
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Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I should like 
to ask a question I was unable to 
ask in Committee with regard to the 
fees received by this House. There 
is a Fee Fund in the House of Lords 


which is, I believe, submitted to the 
Controller and Auditor-General for 
audit, and I desire to ask whether there 
is in connection with the House of 
Commons any Fee Fund, and if so, 
whether it is submitted to the Controller 
and Auditor General, and if it is, what 
is the condition of the Fund, and what 
is done with the money ? 


*Sm R. FOWLER (London): I 
should like tomake an appeal to the 
Government to consider before next 
Session whether something ought not to 
be done to increase the salaries of the 


officers of the House. There must, I 
think, be a very general feeling on the 
art of Members in all parts of the 
ouse that the work of the officers of 
the House has been much increased. 
The autumn Session of last year was no 
doubt due to exceptional circumstances ; 
but nevertheless it did occur, and it may 
occur again, entailing heavy additional 
work on the officers, who have to attend 
during very protracted sittings. The 
salaries of the officers of the House, 
which were never very high considering 
the duties they have to perform, were 
fixed by former Governments when the 
work was very much less than itis now. 
I therefore ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to consider before next 
Session whether some addition may not 
be made to the inadequate remunera- 
tion of these gentlemen, who discharge 
most important public duties to the satis- 
faction of all sections of the House. 

Mr. BIGGAR: I would suggest 
that a Committee of the House be 
appointed to consider the question of the 
salaries paid in the two Houses of 
Parliament, and to report concerning 
it. It is preposterous that we should 
discuss year after year the question of 
salaries without having the facts before 
us. For the Ministry to recommend an 
increase of salaries in one House, and 
not pull down those in the other, would 
be unreasonable. I think that the 
aggregate of the salaries should be 
lower, but if the salaries paid in the 
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other House were lowered, those paid 
here might be increased. 


*Mr. JACKSON: In answer to the 
hon. Member for East Donegal-(Mr. A. 
O’Connor), I have to say that the fees 
taken for business in this House are 
paid direct into the Exchequer. There 
is no Fee Fund. 


Mr.A.0’CONNOR: Arethey audited? 


*Mr. JACKSON: Yes, under Statute, 
by the Speaker. 


Resolutions agreed to. 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE (EX- 
TENSION TO WOMEN, (No. 2) 
BILL. (No. 180.) 


Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


SMALL DEBTS (SCOILAND) BILL. 
(No. 153.) 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again on Monday 6th May. 


ASSIZES RELIEF BILL. (No. 167.) 


Read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday 7th May. 


WOODS AND FORESTS AND LAND 
REVENUES OF THE CROWN. 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap- 

pointed to inquire into the Administration of 


the Department of the Woods and Forests and 
Land Revenues of the Crown.—(Ur. Jackson.) 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS. 


Copy ordered— 


‘‘Of Memorandum stating the nature of the 
Proposals contained in the Provisional Orders 
included in the Pier and Harbour Orders Con- 
firmation Bill (No. 2).’’—Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach. 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. No. 128.] 


House adjourned at Twenty Minutes 
after Twelve o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 30th April, 1889. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEER FOR 
IRELAND. 

Writs and Returns electing the Earl 
of Lucan a Representative Peer for Ire- 
land in the room of the late Earl of 
Portarlington, deceased, with the Certifi- 
cate of the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland 
annexed thereto: Delivered (on oath), 
and Certificate read. 


SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR ac- 
quainted the House that Her Majesty 
had (by Commission) appointed the 
Earl of Morley Speaker of the House in 
the absence of the Lord Chancellor: 
The said Commission was read. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Report from, That the Committee 
have added The Earl Brownlow and the 
Lord Ker (Marquess of Lothian) to the 
Standing Committee for Bills relating 
to Law, &c., for the consideration of the 
Reformatory Schools Bill [u.u.]; That 
the Committee have added the Lord 
Stratheden to the Standing Committee 
for General Bills, for the consideration 
of the Smoke Nuisance Abatement 
Metropolis Bill |u.u.]; And the Lord 
Chaworth (Kari of Meath) for the con- 
sideration of the Indecent Advertise- 
ments Bill [u.u.]; Read, and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


REMOVAL OF WRECKS ACT (1877) AMEND- 
MENT BILL (No. 46). 
Read 1°; to be printed; and to be read 2* on 
Thursday next.—(Zhe Earl of Milltown), 
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COUNTY COUNCILLORS (QUALIFICATION OF 
WOMEN) BILL (No. 47). 


A Bill to enable women fo be elected and to 
act as County Councillors—Was presented by 
The Lord Chaworth (Z. Meath); read 1*; and 
to be printed. 


COMMISSIONER FOR OATHS BILL (No. 6). 


Read 3%, and passed, and sent to the Com- 
mons, 


LARCENY ACT, 1861, AMENDMENT 
(OSE OF FIREARMS) BILL (No. 30). 
Tue Eart or MILLTOWN, in rising 

to move ‘‘ That the Bill be committed to 
the Standing Committee for Bills relat- 
ing to Law, &c.,” said: My Lords, before 
peo the Motion which stands in my 
name I wish to call your Lordships’ 
attention to the fact that we are at 
present a good deal in the dark with 
regard to the Standing Committees. We 
are ignorant of when they are to meet 
or where they are to meet. We do not 
know exactly whether they are to be 
public or private, and we are completely 
in the dark as to by what standard we 
should be guided in making the Motion 
to refer a Bill to either the Stand- 
ing Committee on Law, or that for 
General Bills. I am moving to refer 
this Bill and the Town Police 
Clauses Act Amendment Bill to 
the Standing Committee for Bills 
relating to Law, not for any particular 
reason, because so far as I can see 
they might just as well be referred to 
the Standing Committee for General 
Bills. As my noble Friend opposite 
pointed out, there is nothing in the Bill 
now under your Lordships’ notice which 
requires particularly the acumen or 
education of lawyers to unravel or 
dissect. But I propose to refer it to 
the Law Committee, partly because it 
was suggested to me that that was the 
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proper thing todo, and partly because 
it so happens that I am myself a 
Member of that Committee. It has 
struck me that perhaps it might be as 
well that when the Chairmen of the 
Committees are elected there should be 
a direction to which of the two Oom- 
mittees the several Bills should 
eventually be referred. I shall be glad 
to hear from the Chairman of Com- 
mittees what are his views upon the 
matter. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY: I propose 
to call a meeting for the election of 
Chairmen as soon as possible. I believe 
that is the first step to be taken. I 
think the earliest moment at which this 
can be done will be Friday next. At 
all events, it will be done at the earliest 
possible date, so that the Standing 
Committees may get to work in the 
course of next week. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: There is one 
matter to which the noble Lord alluded, 
as to which I would like to say a word 
—as to whether the proceedings of the 
Standing Committees should be public. 
That is the practice in the case of the 
House of Pacaaes Standing Com- 
mittees, and I cannot see any reason 
why it should not be so in the case of 
the Standing Committees of this House. 
The advantage seems to me to be 
altogether in that direction. With 
reference to the time of meeting, no 
doubt that will be a matter of subse- 
quent consideration. It is obvious that 
if work.is done to the extent to which 
it will be done by these Standing Com- 
mittees, this House will be so far 
relieved of its work, and it would be 
practicable, therefore, for the Com- 
mittees to meet at or after the hour the 
House now sits for public business. It 
would, of course, be very difficult, with- 
out some arrangement of this kind, to 
obtain the attendance upon the Standing 
Committees of the legal Members of this 
House. 

Lorp BRABOURNE: I think it 
would be very satisfactory if we 
could have some definition from those 
who proposed these Standing Com- 
mittees of the standard by which it 
is to be determined which Committee 
a particular Bill is to be referred 
to. I see I am placed on the Com- 
mittee for Law; that is, I suppose, 
for the satisfactory reason that I do not 
happen to be a lawyer. When the 
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proposal to establish these Committees 
was before your Lordships, it was pointed 
out that hardships might arise in the 
case of a noble Lord, who might be 
interested in a certain measure, but 
would be excluded from the discussion 
upon it because he did not happen to 
be a Member of the Committee to which 
the Bill was referred. Your Lordships 
having come to the conclusion to estab- 
lish Standing Committees, I, of course, | 
loyally submit; but I do think that we 
who objected to their appointment alto- 
gether should at least be informed 
whether there is any standard by which 
any particular measure is referred to 
the one Committee or the other. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: I might ask 
your Lordships’ indulgence to point 
out, in reference to what the noble 
Lord has just said, that there is 
power under the Standing Orders to 
add to either. Standing Committee ten 
Peers in respect of any particular Bill. 
There is no doubt that if a noble Lord 
who was on one Committee were inter- 
ested in a Bill before another Committee, 
and wished to take part in its discus- 
sion, he would readily obtain a seat 
upon the Committee which had to deal 
with that measure. 

Ordered, that the Standing Committee 
to which the Bill stands committed be 
the Standing Committee for Bills relat- 
ing to Law, &c. 


INDECENT ADVERTISEMENTS BILL. 
(No. 34). 

Ordered, that the Standing Committee 
to which the Bill stands committed be 
the Standing Committee for General 
Bills. 


TOWN POLICE CLAUSES ACT (1847) 
AMENDMENT BILL (No. 38.) 


Tue East or MILLTOWN: In 
moving to refer this Bill to the Stand- 
ing Committee for Law, I would like 
to say that I entirely agree with my 
noble Friend (Lord Herschell) that the 
proceedings of these Standing Oom- 
mittees should be public, unless the 
Committee otherwise decide. It would 
be extremely hard upon your Lordships, 
as well as upon the general public, if, 
when important alterations are made in 
Bills before the Standing Committees, 
there are no means of ascertaining the 
reasons and arguments which guided 
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noble Lords in coming to their conclu- 
sions. 


Bill committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee for Bills relating to Law, &c. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Five o’clock to Thursday next, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 


rrr 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 30th April, 1889. 





CONTRACTS WITH FOREIGNERS. 


Order (15th April) for an Address 
for a Return relating to Contracts with 
Foreigners, read, and discharged; and 
instead thereof,— 


Return ordered— 


“Of all Contracts for Articles of Home 
Manufacture made in the United Kingdom by 
the several Government Departments, between 
the 1st day of April 1888 and the 31st day of 
March 1889, with Contractors outside the 
Kingdom.’’—(Mr. Howard Vincent.) 


EAST INDIA (RAILWAYS). 
Ordered :— 
_ “ Address for Copy of the Contracts entered 
into by the Secretary of State for India with 
any Company for the Construction of Railways 
in India (in continuation of Parliamentary 
Papers, No, 412, of Session 1882, and No. 450, 
of Session 1871.’—(Sir G. Balfour). 


QUESTIONS. 


OO 
PRESIDENCY ALLOWANCES IN INDIA. 


Mr. KING (Hull): I beg to ask the 
Under Secre of State for India 
whether the Secretary of State has yet 
caused the inquiry to be made, which was 

mised in answer to a question in this 
ouse on 18th February, 1887, with 
regard to the grant of Presidency 
allowances such as are given to the 
India Public Works Department to 
officers of the Telegraph Department, as 
sanctioned by letter 1,000, E. G., July 
15, 1876; and, if so, whether he can 
now state why the sanctioned allowances 
are not granted ? 


*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gonsr, 
Chatham): The inquiry was made, as 
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| reply was received that the question of 
| granting the same Presidency allow- 
ances to the officers of the Telegraph 
Department as are given to the Public 


_| Works Department had been referred 


to the Finance Committee in India. 
No further communication -has been 
made by the Government of India to 
the Secretary of State. 


MAINTENANCE OF MAIN ROADS. 

Mrz. WALTER M‘LAREN (Cheshire, 
Crewe) asked the Secretary of the Local 
Government Board whether he had 
received a memorial from the Cheshire 
Quarter Sessions, showing that the last 
payment made by the Local Govern- 
ment Board on 20th December, 1888, 
of £11,514 was in respect of maintain- 
ing and repairing roads up to 25th 
March, 1887; whether this was the 
final payment that the Board intended 
to make in respect of roads; whether, 
as the County Council only took over 
the county work on Ist April, 1889, the 
county was now left to find this sum of 
about £11,500 for thetwo years between 
25th March, 1887, and Ist April, 1889, 
amounting to £23,000; and whether 
any opportunity would be given to the 
House of discussing this and other 
matters connected with the county 
finance in respect of grants from the 
Government, as it now no longer came 
within the Budget. 

Taz SECRETARY To trae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. W. 
Lone, Wilts, Devizes): I have received 
a memorial from the Cheshire Quarter 
Sessions with reference to the payment 
of Government contributions in respect 
of the maintenance of main roads. The 
sum of £11,514, which was paid to the 
county authority during the lastfinancial 
year, was a Government contribution in 
aid of the expenditure of that year, 
although the contribution was neces- 
sarily based on an expenditure actually 
incurred during a period prior to that 

ear. The payment referred to is the 
last Government contribution which 
will be made in respect of main roads, 
as, from the lst of April last, the 
county authority have had ceded to 
them certain licence duties and other 
revenue in substitution for the Govern- 
ment contributions previously paid. 
There can be no ground for contending 
that, while the county is entitled to 
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receive the revenue referred to, 
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they are also to receive the contributions 
for which that revenue has been substi- 
tuted. Ifthe hon. Member wishes to 
raise a question with reference to this 
matter by a Motion, it will, of course, be 
be open to him to do so. 

Mr. M‘LAREN: Is it not the case 
that-this payment was for the repair of 
main roads up to the 25th of March, 
1887 ? 

Mr. LONG: No, Sir; certainly not. 
The payment was made in relief of the 
rates for the current year 1848, but as 
the expenditure for the current year 
could not be ascertained, the payment 
had to be based on the expenditure of 
the previous year. The sum was paid, 
however, in relief of the rates for the 
current year. 

Mr. C. R. SPENCER (Northampton- 
shire, Mid): Is that in accordance with 
the statement which has been made by 
Lord Salisbury ? 

Mr. LONG: I am unable to say, nor 
do I know what statement the hon. 
Member refers to. It is, however, in 
accordance with the statements that 
were made in this House. 

Mr. ©. R. SPENCER: Are we to 
understand that it is in accordance with 
the declaration of the President of the 
Local Government Board ? 

Mr. LONG: Certainly. 


RAILWAY RATES. 


Mr. WALTER M‘LAREN asked the 
President of the Board of Trade 
whether he had received notices of ob- 
jection from the British Dairy Farmers’ 
Association to the proposed schedules 
of maximum rates of the 26 chief rail- 
way companies in the kingdom, chiefly 
in respect of their proposals regarding 
the carriage of milk; whether, although 
almost all milk was carried by passenger 
trains, there were no genuine proposals 
in the schedules for a reasonable 
maximum rate; whether somecompanies 
proposed to take power to charge for 
milk conveyed by passenger trains 2d. 
per lb. or 1s. 8d. a gallon for any 
distance however short; whether all 
the objections contend that the com- 
panies should be asked to state clearly 
their real proposed rate for the carriage 
of milk by passenger trains; and, 
whether he would comply with this 
request, and order the companies to 
amend their proposals in the way sug- 
gested ? 


Mr. W. Long 
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*Tue PRESIDENT or roe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicxs Bzacu, 
Bristol, W.) said that notices of objec- 
tion of the kind described in the 
question had been received by the 
Board of Trade. They had evidently 
been drawn up with great care, and 
contained statements and arguments 
which were well worthy of consideration ; 
but as he had to form an opinion on the 
matter after hearing both sides, he 
could not, of course, say now what his 
opinion was likely to be. 

Mr. M‘LAREN: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say when the parties will be 
heard? Will it be not until after all 
the notices have been lodged ? 

*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: The hear- 
ing will not begin until after that time. 


THE SUGAR CONVENTION. 

Mz. CRAIG (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, as the declaration 
attached to the Sugar Convention pro- 
vides that 

‘*Two months at least before the Special 
Commission meets the Laws put in by the 
different Powers, as suppressing all Bounties, 
shall be communicated to the various signatory 
Governments,”’ 
will they be laid before Parliament 
pavions to the Second Reading of the 

ugar Convention Bill ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sr J. Fercusson, Manchester, N.W.): 
The proposed laws, or as we say Bills, 
are submitted to the International Com- 
mission with the view of examining 
whether they are sufficient to give 
effect to the Convention, but chiefly for 
the purpose of affording the bounty- 
giving Powers the means of ascertaining 
the measures by which bounties may be 
most effectually abolished. They will, 
doubtless, be presented to Parliament 
in the form in which they have passed 
their respective Legislatures, but at 
present as they are to be laid before 
the Commission, and may be said to be 
in our possession confidentially, it would 
be improper to present them. 

Sir L. PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman tell us 
whether all the signatory powers have 
sent in Bills or Draft Bills on the 
subject ? 

*Smr J, FERGUSSON : Yes, I believe 
they have. 
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THE INDIAN ARMY. 


Srr ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether all Officers who were 
appointed to cadetships in the Indian 
Army after December 1858 were in- 
formed that their appointments were 
conditional, or subject to any alteration 
that might be decided on: If any 
Officer was not so informed, wherein do 
the conditions of his appointment differ 
from those Officers appointed before 
December 1858, and who remained local 
Officers: And whether an Officer (Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Chapman, late Madras 
Army) who had received his nomination 
under the old conditions, and had never 
been informed of the contemplated 
changes, or called upon to signify his 
consent thereto, had nevertheless been 
posted to the general list, and subjected 
to great loss thereby? 

*Sm J. GORST: Many officers ap- 
pointed to cadetships in the Indian Army 
after Decemter, 1858, were not called 
on to sign a note to the effect that they 
were aware of the conditions then intro- 
duced. (2) All these officers were ap- 
pointed subject to those conditions. 
Officers appointed before December, 
1858 were not. (3) Col. Chapman, 
received his appointment in March 1859, 
under the conditions under which it 
couldalone be granted. He was posted 
to the general list, in common with the 
other officers in his position. 


ZULULAND—SENTENCES ON NATIVE 
CHIEFS. 


Sm ROBERT FOWLER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have received official informa- 
tion of the sentences on the Zulu 
Chiefs; and whether the question will 
receive the consideration of the Secre- 
tary of State ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Baron 
H. pz Worms, Liverpool, East Tox- 
teth): Her Majesty’s doveminet have 
been officially informed that Undabuko 
has been sentenced to imprisonment for 
fifteen years, Tshingana to imprisonment 
for twelve years, and Dinizulu to im- 
prisonment for ten years. These sen- 
tences are not to be carried out until the 
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Secretary of State has been able to. con- 
sider the cases. 


COUNTY COUNCIL VOTERS. . 

Mr. HERMON HODGE (Lanca- 
shire, Accrington) asked the Secretary 
to the Local Government Board whe- 
ther, in the event of County Councils 
giving instructions for the preparation 
of lists of voters in urban districts in 
street order, town clerks of municipal 
boroughs who have already issued their 
precepts will be compelled to issue sup- 
plemental instructions in accordance 
therewith ; if not, who are the autho- 
rities to give such instructions to town 
clerks of municipal boroughs ? 

Mr. LONG: The question, I under- 
stand, applies to cases where directions 
have been given by the County Council 
that the lists of voters shall be made 
out according to the order in which the 
qualifying premises appear in the rate- 
book. We are advised that unless the 
directions have been given by the 
County Council prior to the issue by the 
town clerk of his precept, the directions 
will only take effect in connection with 
the registration for the subsequent year, 


H.M.S. SULTAN. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty whether he can give the 
House any information as to the pro- 
spects of raising the Sultan, and when 
will the Court of Inquiry be held as to 
whether proper means were adopted 
immediately after the stranding of the 
vessel to recover it? 

Tue FIRST LORD or true ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamixron, Middlesex, 
Ealing): The reports received from 
the officers of the Mediterranean Fleet 
and the dockyard officials who have in- 
spected the Sultan are not favourable 
to the prospect of saving the vessel. 
Their view is confirmed by the salvage 
company who were engaged by the 
Admiralty and were working on the 
spot. Other salvage companies take a 
more favourable opinion of the position 
oftheship,and have madeofferstoattempt 
to raise her. The damage tothe hull is 
considerable, and the deterioration of 
the fittings and machinery will be so 
great that it is very doubtful, from a 
pecuniary point of view, whether the 
Sultan is worth raising ; but until I 
know what the claim for salvage will be 
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I cannot give a definite opinion upon 
this point. A further inquiry into the 
measures taken to save the Sultan after 
she. grounded is necessary. The late 
Commander-in-Chief of the Mediter- 
ranean, his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh, has unfortunately been so 
seriously indisposed during the last 
month by an attack of fever as to be 
wholly unable to transact naval busi- 
ness; until, therefore, he is con- 


valescent it will not be possible to com-. 


mence the investigation. 


THE TONNAGE BILL. 

Mr. DONKIN (Tynemouth) asked 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether, in the event of the new 
Tonnage Bill becoming law, the 
tonnage of those steamers of foreign 
countries that had practically adopted 
our system of measurement would be 
increased fur paying dues in foreign 
Cane in the same way as that of 

nglish steamers would be under the 
new Bill? 

*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: Assuming 
that the Tonnage Bill becomes law in 
the terms in which it is introduced, 
it will have no effect whatever on 
the payment of dues by foreign ships in 
foreign ports. No foreign country that 
Iam aware of has adopted the Jsabella 
decision as part of its tonnage laws. 
The measurement of tonnage under that 
decision would be abolished by the Bill 
in favour of the tonnage of the in- 
ternational arrangement. 

Mr. ORAIG: Arising out of the 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman 
will he tell us where we can get a copy 
of the Jsabella decision ? 

*Sirr M. HICKS BEACH: No, Sir, 
I cannot ; because there was no decision 
at all. The hon. Member is probably 
aware that the case was listed for hear- 
ing, but it was never actually heard. 
The Board of Trade was advised that it 
had no case. 


TITHE SALES IN WALES, 


Mr. BOWEN ROWLANDS (Car- 
diganshire) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department 
whether his attention had been called 
to the following paragraph in the 
Echo of Saturday last : 

‘Mr. Stevens, the agent of the Ecclesiastical 


Commissioners, will next week recommence 
tithe sales in Wales, in Carmarthenshire and 


Lord G. Hamilton 
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Cardiganshire. After communicating with the 
Home Office the county authorities have 
decided to place a police force of seventy men 
to protect Mr. Stevens.” 

Whether such communication has in 
fact been made; and, whether any 
attempt had been made to come to g 
peaceful understanding with the tenants, 
and so render the presence of the police 
unnecessary, as had been done in other 
Welsh counties ? 

The SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
MatrueEws, Birmingham, E.); I have 
received no communication from the 
authorities of Oarmarthenshire and 
Cardiganshire on the subject to which 
the paragraph refers. I have written 
to the chief constables of the two 
counties, and until I hear from them I 
am not in a position to say whether the 
facts are accurately stated, or what 
attempts have been made to come to a 
peaceful understanding. 


THE INHABITED HOUSE DUTY. 

Masor RASOH (Essex, 8.E.) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether, with reference to the petitions 
for alteration of assessment of Inhabited 
House Duty, he could place lodging- 
house keepers and schoolmasters on the 
same basis as traders ? 

*Tuz SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): In 
view of the fact that additional taxation 
is necessary in the present year, it is 
impossible to make modifications of the 
existing duties which would involve a 
loss to the Revenue. The alteration 
which the hon. Member suggests is of 
this character. Moreover it does not 
stand alone, and if we are to undertake 
a revision of the House Duty we must 
await a time when it is possible to deal 
with the whole group of questions which 
would thus be opened up. 


GOLD COAST—THE MURDER OF MR. 
DALRYMPLE AT TAVIEVE, 

Siz ROBERT FOWLER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether the Government was. 
now ,in receipt of a Report by the 
Governor of the Gold Coast, on a 
petition from the jurymen at Accra, 
before whom Bella Cobinah and Napad 
Sebeh were tried last August on a 
charge of procuring the murder of 
Assistant Inspector Dalrymple at 
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Tavieve; and, if so, what action has 
been taken thereon; whether the 
Governor has been called upon to 
explain the discrepancies between the 
indictment against those two men for 
alleged complicity in the murder of Mr. 
Dalrymple, and the Governor’s state- 
ment, as reported in the Gold Coast 
Government Gazette, that they, and also 
a third prisoner, Akoto Mamlay, an old 
woman, had been tried, not only for the 
murder of Mr. Dalrymple last May, but 
also for certain other murders at an 
earlier date; and what reply, if any, 
has been made to the jurymen who, in 
the petition referred to, urge that the 
Governor’s statements respecting the 
trial at which, with the concurrence of 
the Judge, they acquitted the two first 
named prisoners, is ‘* not only incorrect, 
but also untrue and unjust and without 
foundation,” and that they have been 
‘“‘greatly wronged by reason of their 
integrity as jurors having been unjustly 
impugned by his Excellency and the 
Legislative Council endeavouring to 
make scapegoats of them by imputing 
blame to them for the consequent result 
of an injudicious policy and the foolish 
blunders committed by some official or 
officials ? ”’ 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: In answer 
to the first and third paragraphs of my 
hon. Friend’s question, I have to say 
that the Secretary of State is still await- 
ing the receipt of the petition through 
the Governor with his report thereon. 
The delay probably arises from the 
fact that he has only recently returned 
to head quarters from a prolonged tour 
of inspection. In answer to the second 
paragraph, it was intended to proceed 
against these men on both charges; 
but on their acquittal on the first indict 
ment, the Prosecution decided not to 
proceed with the second. 


SCHOOL BOARD SUMMONSES. 

Mr. PICK ERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
§.W.), asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his 
attention had been drawn to the incon- 
venience and loss of time suffered by 
persons resident in Bethnal Green and 
neighbourhood, owing to School Board 
summonses being now taken at Dalston 
Police Court; and whether he would 
make arrangements by which they could 
be heard at Worship Street, as for- 
merly ? 


{Appin 80, 1889} 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
by the Chief Magistrate that he has this 
matter now under his consideration, 
and will shortly report to me upon it. 
I will then consider whether any new 
arrangement can be made by which the 
grievance in question can be remedied. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- 
dee) asked the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether the British 
Ambassador to France had been or 
would be instructed to attend the open- 
ing of the Paris Exhibition. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: No such in- 
struction has been given to the Ambas- 
sador, and as we are not taking part 
officially in the Exhibition such an in- 
struction will not be necessary. 


WOMEN COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTORS. 


Mr. WALTER M‘LAREN asked the 
Lord Advocate whether Clause 8 of the 
Scotch Local Government Bill meant 
that every Oounty Council elector, 
including women, would be qualified to 
be elected to the County Council; and, 
if not, "whether he would introduce 
words to make it clear that women 
electors are eligible for election ? 

*Toz LORD ADVOCATE (Mz. 
J. P. B. Rosertson, Buteshire): No, 
Sir ; the clause does not purport to state 
the necessary qualifications of Council- 
lors, but only enacts a disqualification. 
It leaves standing the general common 
law as to personal qualifications for 
holding public offices. 

Mr. M‘LAREN: Will the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman state whether the 
Bill will or will not enable women to 
vote at County Council elections ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROB“ RTSON: It will 
not enable them. 


CERTIFICATION OF DEATHS. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Secretary of the Local 
Government Board whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that 
according to the last Report of the 
Registrar General 17,465 deaths occurred 
in England and Wales during 1887, 
where the cause of death was not certified 
by any medical attendant or coroners’ 
inquiry ; and whether, taking that fact 
into consideration, Government will con- 
sent to the appointment of a Select 
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Committee to inquire into the efficiency 
of the existing law as to the disposal of 
the dead, for securing an accurate 
record of the causes of death in all cases, 
and especially for detecting them where 
death may have been due to poison, 
violence, or criminal neglect. 

Mr. LONG: The proportion of deaths, 
where the cause of death is not certified 
by any medical attendant or coroner’s 
inquiry, is steadily declining. In 1879 
the proportion was 4'7 per cent, while 
in 1887 it was only 3°3 per cent. The 
operons varies from 0:8 per cent in 

iddlesex (extra metropolitan) to 5°7 
in Dublin, and 7-4 in Wales. The 
Registrar General informs me that the 
uncertified causes of death (including a 
considerable majority of cases of infants 
and young children) may be generally 
sub-divided intotwoclasses—(1)the cases 
in which the deceased person has had 
no medical attendance during his last 
illness; and (2) the cases in which the 
attendance has been by an unqualified 
or unregistered practitioner. As regards 
the first class of cases, they are most 
numerous in the sparsely populated 
districts, where distance places amatural 
obstacle in the way of procuring medi- 
cal attendance. The second class of 
cases may be subdivided. In some 
instances an unregistered practitioner 
is working on his own account, in 
others he is acting as the assistant or 
quast partner of a registered practitioner, 
and in others the practitioner may be 
duly qualified, but either he is unregis- 
tered or has been removed from the 
register. The Registrar-General has 
good reason to know that a very large 
proportion of the cases of uncertified 
deaths are reported by registrars to 
coroners prior to their registration, 
although these officers, in the exercise 
of their discretion, decide that it is 
unnecessary to hold inquests. I cannot 
say that I think the circumstances are 
such a« to require the appointment of a 
Select Committee as suggested. 

Dr. CAMERON : Thee to give notice 
that on the earliest opportunity I shall 
call attention tothe subject, and move a 
Resolution upon it. 


Business of 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 


The hon. Edward Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, for the Borough of Rochester. 


Dr. Cameron 


{COMMONS } 
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MOTIONS. 
ee 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (MORNING 
SITTINGS). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That unless the House otherwise order, 
the House do meet at Two of the clock on 
Tuesday and Friday, and that the provisions 
of Standing Order 56 be extended to the 
ewe J Sitting on those days.’’—(Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach.) 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I am sorry that the 
First Lord of the Treasury is not here 
to explain the reasons which induced 
him to place this Motion upon the 


Paper. Up to the present time the 
Government have always told us. 
that the business was in _ arrear, 


and that it was necessary to ap- 
propriate the time set apart for the 
Motions of private Members. I do not 
think there is much good to be gained 
at this time of the Session by protesting 
on the part of private Members against 
this taking away of the whole of their 
time. The Government now propose 
to take two morning sittings, one on 
Tuesdays and the other on Fridays, and 
the Amendment I have put down upon 
the Paper would give the Government 
the whole of one night, and would re- 
serve to private Members the whole of 
another night. I trust that in disposing 
of the question the Government will not 
bring in their majority to override the 
wishes of the House. I think it would 
be of advantage to private Members 
that the Government should have the 
whole of one night, and that they 
should have the whole of another, be- 
cause, 80 far as private Members are con- 
cerned, the proposal of the Government 
in its present form would, practically, 
ruin two of their evenings. Every Mem- 
ber knows that when the Government 
takes a morning sitting from 1 till 7, it 
is almost impossible, unless the question 
is one of the highest importance, for a 
private Member to make a House at 
9 o’clock. Therefore, to take morning 
sittings on both of the private Member’s 
nights will be practically to ruin the two 
evenings devoted to private Members. 
If my proposal be accepted, the Govern- 
ment will gain something like half an 
hour in the length of the sitting, and 
will also gain in the rapidity with 
which they will be able to dispose of 
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business by having the dinner hour 
available. Hon. Members know very 
well, that during that hour avast amount 
of business is generally done. There- 
fore, if my a be accepted, I believe 
that both the Government and the House 
enerally -will be largely benefited. 
e other day, when a similar proposal 
was made, a great objection was taken 
to the suspension of the 12 o’clock rule, 
and yet the Government now propose to 
suspend the 12 o’clock rule on two 
nights in the week. I believe that the 
House is disinclined to sit until 1 o’clock 
in the morning, and would prefer to 
return to the 12 o’clock rule, except in 
acase of urgency. I therefore suggest 
that the Government should take the 
whole of Tuesday or Friday, and leave 
the whole of the other day to private 
Members. It may be urged that it 
would be creating a precedent for the 
Government to have three days a week. 
but I confess:that I am one of those who 
think that the Government ought to 
have three nights out of the five at its 
disposal. At present, the Government 
practically obtain them by infringing the 
rights of private Members, and I think 
it would be more convenient to fix 
permanently that the Government 
should have three nights a week. I 
trust that the Government will meet my 
proposal in aconciliatory spirit. I have 
proposed that the Government should 
take Friday, and leave Tuesday to 
ie Members, and I have done so 
ecause I find that the motion of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn) in reference to the disestablish- 
ment of the Welsh Church is down for 


Tueeday next. But as between Tues- | & 


day and Friday, 1 have no strong 
opinion. I only ask that the Govern- 
ment should respect the rights of 
private Members for one night, and I 
believe that if they do this they will 
get through some business themselves, 
while they will still leave an opportunity 
to private Members to bring forward 
matters in which they are interested. I 
beg to move the Amendment of which I 
have given notice. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘ order,” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘ the provisions of Standing Order 56 be 
extended to Friday.’”’—( Mr. 
Burton). 


Sydney 


{Aprin 30, 1889} 
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Question ae ‘‘That the words 
ropesed ibe eft out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mrz. DILLWYN (Swansea): In se- 
conding the Amendment, I sincerely hope 
the Government will accede to the re- 
quest of my hon. Friend, yet I have no 
strong expevtation that the Government 
will do so, seeing how recklessly they 
have used their power already to 
take away the rights of private Mem- 
bers. I confess I have no great hope 
that they will alter their course at my 
solicitation, though I think I have a 
special claim when I make an interested 
appeal on behalf of the motion for which 
I have secured first place 14 days hence. 
The question I desire to raise in reference 
to the Established Church in Wales ex- 
cites the greatest interest throughoutthe 
whole Principality, and I make a special 
appeal to the Government in its favour. 
Tn the very first Session of this Parlia- 
ment, and at an earlier day than I have 
obtained this year, I succeeded in getting 
a first place, but afterwards that op- 
portunity was ruthlessly taken away to 
meet the exigencies of public busi- 
ness. Many times. since then I have 
balloted, but never have I _ been 
successful until now, and agair I 
am baulked by the Government taking 
away Tuesday, leaving but four 
hours in the evening at the dis- 

osal of private Members. Certainly, 
think itis a hard fate, and, considering 
the interest taken throughout Wales in 
the subject I desire to raise, I think the 
Government might allow me to use the 
opportunity that is almost within my 
rasp. 
*Sip G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy): If 
we must submit to something of this 
nature I very much prefer the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Poplar to that 
of the Government, while I think it 
will most conduce to economy of the 
time of the House and serve the Go- 
vernment purpose best. More business 
is likely to be done in an whole day 
than in two half days. The point also 
I particularly aim at is that the 
amendment will not trench upon the 
salutary twelve o’clock rule, and I 
am sure this wholesome rule is much 
appreciated. But the form in which 
the question is put is that the words 
proposed stand part of the Resolu- 
tion. I must protest against this 
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taking by the Government of the time 
of private Members thus early in the 
Session. I know I shall be told that the 
Government are driven to this course 
by what is called obstruction, but in an- 
ticipation I protest against that, and I 
can aver that there has been less ob- 
struction this Session than in any Ses- 
sion since I came into the House. 
Indeed, I think the evil connected with 
the congestion of business with which 
the House is afflicted is less unreason- 
able discussion than to the scamping 
of business insufficiently discussed. 
Especially I refer to the way in 
which Scotch business is scamped. 
We are continually told that we must 
accept Scotch Bills as they are pre- 
sented to us or not at all, for there 
is not time to discuss them sufficiently. 
No doubt it is the case that the business 
of the House, and with it the congestion 
of business, is increasing. And why is 
this? For the reason that it is totally 
impossible that one House sitting as 
a whole can dispose of the whole 
legislative work of the three kingdoms, 
and conduct the affairs of this great 
Empire, dealing not only with the great 
ap ated but all the details of every 

ill, instead of proceeding by a system 
of delegation of labour and several Com- 
mittees. I feel this to be especially the 
case in regard to Scotch Bills. This Ses- 
sion there is a large amount of business 
relating: to Scotland, and our limited 
arrangements for Grand Committees 
are such that I am told there is no 
power to refer any of these Bills to a 
Grand Committee. We were also told 
the other day that the rules of the 
House do not provide for the reference 
of private Members’ Bills to a Grand 
Committee. I do not know what 
authority there is for that statement, 
and for myself I can see no reason 
why Bills of all classes should not be 
so referred, including Scotch Bills. 
When the House is threatened with 
much Scotch business, English Members 
would be relieved and Scotch Members 
would be satisfied by referring these 
Bills to a Committee composed mainly, 
I do not say entirely, of Scotch 
Members. The present Government, 
however, have refused this concession, 
which was advocated by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian; hence it is that business 
generally is congested, and the Govern- 


Sir G. Campbell 
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ment find it necessary, or make it a 
plea, for laying hands on the time of 
private Members. I altogether object 
to the present system, and I think that 
by a seasonable system of delegation, 
justice would be done to Scotland, and 
work generally would be more effective. 
To takeaway the timeof private Members 
at this period of the Session cannot be 
justified. Taking away the whole time 
it practically is, for it is a delusion for 
private Members to hope to secure a 
proper discussion at nine o’clock, 

*Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I just wish to say a word or two to 
show that the feeling in favour of the 
proposition of the hon. Member for 
Poplar is not at all unanimous. For 
myself, and I can speak for a number 
of Members near me, I much prefer 
the Government proposal, for we con- 
sider that it practically gives us two 
chances in the week for bringing on 
Motions. It may not on each give 
opportunity for long debate, but at all 
events, it does allow of discussion and 
division. I quite admit that for a 
Motion such as thatthe hon. Member 
for Swansea desires to bring forward a 
full night’s debate is required, and in 
reference to that if the hon. Member 
will move an amendment to the Govern- 
ment resolution excepting the Tuesday 
he has succeeded in securing from the 
operation of the resolution, I shall be 
happy to support him; but Ido not 
think it is necessary on account of a 
single exceptional case to adopt a rule 
that I think would be very injurious to 
the interests of private Members and 
which would certainly greatly curtail 
the opportunities yet remaining for 
securing discussion of subjects in which 
we are interested. One word on the 
general principle of this Government 
monoply of the time of the House. The 
do not gain anything by it. They tell 
us debates in Commitiee of Supply are 
unduly protracted. Of course they are, 
and for the simple reason that private. 
Members cannot bring forward any sub- 
ject at all unless they take the opportu- 
nity of moving a formal reduction of a 
vote in Committee of Supply. Look at the 
straits to which hon. Members are driven 
to obtain discussion of their hobbies. 
On this very Motion the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy finds an opportunity to 
diseuss the neglect of Scotch business, 
and his favourite remedy of Grand 
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Committees, and my hon. Friend the 
Member for Dundee would, had he 
not been ruled out of order, have 
found a similar apprsentty. As illus- 
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trating some of the difficulties of hon. 
Members who do not secure first place 
on the orders of the day, I may 
mention that on to-night’s paper stands 
a Notice in the name of the hon. 
Member for Barrow (Mr. Caine), but 
which he will not be able to move be- 
cause he has not taken the trouble to 
put the terms of his Motion on the 
paper—at least Mr. Speaker, I know 
that your predecessor was in the habit 
of voting that unless the specific terms 
were set down, a Resolution could not be 
moved on the General Notice to call 
attention to a subject. I am satisfied 
that a number of Members are much 
more favourable to the Government pro- 
posal as it stands than to the amend- 
ment. I shall vote against both, and I 
venture to say that if the Government 
succeed in carrying their resolution they 
will not advance business one whit, for 
Members will find opportunities upon 
Government Bills or in Committee of 
Supply to call attention to those matters 
in which they are interested, and the 
result will be a number of irregular 
discussions that certainly will not tend 
to advance business. 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): We are warned that 
the Government will not gain by this 
proposal, but let mesay that we are not 
only anxious that the Government should 
gain, but that the House should 
gain, by having full opportunity for 
the discussion of the business we 
are anxious to introduce. The hon. 
Member who has just spoken has said 
with justice that Committee of Supply 
is made the means of ventilating many 
subjects—hobbies I think he called 
them, but I should not use that term— 
subjects in which hon. Members are 
interested. Well, we wish to get on 
with Supply, and it is more or less in 
redemption of the pledge we are under 
to take Supply early in the Session that 
we propose this Motion to the House. 
The House is fully aware of the impor- 
tant business with which we wish to 
make progress, business in which hon. 
Members opposite take the greatest 
interest as well as Members on 
this side,and apart from progress with 
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this business, we wish to give opportu- 
nity for discussion on Supply, while 
avoiding the necessity of protracting the: 
Session or of having recourse to an 
Autumn Session. It is with the view of 
facilitating business generally, that we: 
submit this Motion. The hon. Member 
opposite suggests that it will be better 
to take the whole of one day, Tuesday 
or Friday, instead of the morning sit- 
tings on both days. We have considered. 
that matter most carefully, both from 
the point of view of public business and 
the convenience of private Members; 
and I believe the view which has been 
expressed is correct, that by adopting 
this Motion private Members would pos- 
sess a greater advantage, having two 
evenings in the week instead of one. 
There are some Motions so important, 
such as that of the hon. Member for 
Swansea, that they might not be suffi- 
ciently discussed in four hours, but on 
the whole I really believe private Mem- 
bers stand a better chance by accepting 
the proposal of the Government than by 
accepting that of the hon. Member who 
has moved the Amendment. The hop. 
Member for Kirkcaldy protests against 
the sacrifice of private Members’ rights, 
but if the hon. Member ever has a g 
field day, it is on Government nights 
when the House is in Committee of 
Supply; for then the hon. Member posi- 
tively revels in all and every subject 
that can possibly be introduced. I 
should have thought that if there 


was any Member who should be 
grateful to the Government for 
bringing on Supply early and 


regularly, it would be the hon. 
Member who is so extremely indus- 
trious in the study of every subject 
that comes under the cognizance of the 
Committee. I do not wish to argue this 
question by any reference to the hon.. 
Member’s observation upon obstruction.. 
Let the present discussion be confined 
simply to the point as to what is best to 
be done under the circumstances. The- 
Governmant wish to meet the desire of 
Members to discuss the Estimates early 
in the year with proper freedom, and 
in that sense our proposal should com- 
mend itself. I may remind the House 
that yesterday we obtained two votes. 
(Hear, hear.) Well, if this is to be con- 
sidered good progress, I should like to- 
know how many nights will he required 
for Supply. If that is the standard of 
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legislate at all? Is it the wish of 
hon. Members that we should have no 
legislation-at all? Let me call atten- 
tion to the standard of progress sug- 
gested by that cheer just now, namely, 
that two votes in an evening is a 
respectable allowance from an indulgent 
House of Commons. I find that this 
year we have passed 34 votes in 12 
sittings, and that is the slowest progress 
that has ever been made during any 
period with which I have been able to 
compare it. There have been times 
when 30 votes have been passed in 
seven days, 22 in five days, while last 
year 31 votes were passed in four days. 
‘This year we have taken 34 votes in 12 
days. I think these figures show that 
the Government have not acted too 
early in their desire to avert the danger 
of being forced at the end of the 
Session to hurry over business in a man- 
ner discreditable to our business capa- 
-city, and with which private Members as 
well as the Govérnment have every 
reason to be dissatisfied. I hope the 
House will see it is in no spirit of 
aggression towards the rights and 
opportunities of private Members that 
the Government submit this Motion. 
Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle): I am 
quite desirous, like the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, to keep off the topic of 
obstruction, but I may be pardoned for 
one observation. May I suggest that, 
since the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
does not desire to discuss the question 
of obstruction, the representatives of 
the Government should drop making 
charges of obstruction elsewhere. There 
has, no doubt, been a rather tardy pro- 
gress with Votes; the figures just quoted 
show that to some extent; but I must 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
“we are in effect now discussing Votes in 
Supply which practically we have not 
had an opportunity of discussing for 
three years. [‘‘Why?”] Because the 
time of the House has been so regularly 
and constantly taken up by the Govern- 
ment for their own, as we think, unfor- 
tunate measures that there has been no 
discussion of Votes in this Parliament 
until this year. 
*Mr. GOSCHEN : I beg pardon. Last 
year these very Votes, the Home Office 


Mr. Goschen 


{ OMMONS} 


good progress, and the Government are 
refused Tuesdays and Fridays, and they 
are to have two days a week for four 
votes, how are we to be expected to 
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Votes, upon which we spent the whole 
of yesterday, were taken earlier in the 
year—April 9—and, under no pressure, 
were passed after a short discussion. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It is quite true 
the Home Office Votes have been dis. 
cussed at some length as compared with 
last year, but they came in for longer 
discussion owing to the passing of the 
Commission Bill last year, and in 
regard to which, rightly or wrongly, 
the Home Office has taken a certain 
part which it was the duty of the 
Committee to discuss this year. I[ 
should think the Home Office Vote will 
always from its importance take con- 
siderable time. On the particular ques- 
tion whether private Members would 
reap more advantage from the proposal 
of the Government than from that of 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Buxton), I cannot 
help feeling that the latter is rather in 
the nature of a blow at the sanctity of 
Friday night as a private Members’ 
preserve. It cannot be denied, of course, 
that private Members would, under the 
motion of the Government, have two 
chances against one under the Amend- 
ment. Therefore, I should hardly be 
able to support the proposal of my hon. 
Friend. I wish to know, however, first, 
whether it is to be understood that the 
Government give the House a pledge 
that on Friday nights Supply will be 
put down as the first Order; secondly, 
whether the Government will on this oc- 
casion, when the House is meeting them 
so generously, undertake to make and 
keep a House at the evening sitting on 
Friday. This question I put in con- 
sequence of something that fell from the 
First Lord on a former occasion, when 
he denied, against my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Lothian, that it 
was the practice of Governments to give 
this undertaking. Thirdly, I think it 
would be very fair, considering how 
often my hon. Friend (Mr. Dillwyn) has 
been disappointed, if the Government 
were to promise to let him have his 
Tuesday. That would be a concession 
to a private Member, which would go 
far to soften the natural disappointment 
caused by the proposal of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. W. G. CAVENDISH BEN- 


‘TINCK (Penryn and Falmouth): Be- 


fore the right hon. Gentleman replies, 
may I put a further question, whether 
our leaders on the front bench will do 
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House for a reasonable time at the 
evening sittingson Tuesdays and Fridays. 
I have myself in earlie? days opposed 
the break of two hours in our proceed- 
ings, for I know how extremely difficult 
itis for private Members to be in their 

laces again exactly at nine o'clock. 
fe was always an understood thing that 
the Government should do their best to 
be represented in sufficient numbers to 
keep a House for at least half an bour 


-after nine o’clock. I believe at the pre- 


sent moment there are no less than thirty- 
seven gentlemen, who sit on the front 
bench, enjoying salaries, which, if they 
are not too high, are, at all events, 
extremely good, and it is part of their 
duty to attend to make a House on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. It was the 
opinion of no less a person than Lord 
Beaconsfield himself. I do not know 
whether my right hon. Friend, the Mem- 
ber for South West Kent (Sir W. Hart 
Dyke) is in his place, but I am quite sure 
he could bear out my statement that 
there was nothing so repugnant to the 
late Lord Beaconsfield as a count-out 
on an evening sitting reserved for 
private Members, and constantiy, in the 
days when I had the honour to be a 
Member of the Government, we received 
circulars begging of Members of the 
Government that they would be in 
attendance to prevent such a scandal. 
I think also we have a right to ask that 
on Friday nights the Government should 
give the House the full rights of Supply 
—that is to say, that if the first motion 
should be agreed to, then some one on 
the Treasury Bench should immediately 
move, ‘‘ That the House resolve itself 
into Committee of Supply,” so that 
Members may have the opportunity of 
bringing forward their motions. In the 
days when Lord Ossington was Speaker, 
I felt it my duty to bring forward this 
very question, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian being 
then Leader of the House, and, he 
having declined to move that the House 
do resolve itself into Oommittee of 
Supply after the first Motion had been 
conceded, I then endeavoured to make 
the Motion, but was prevented by the 
Speaker, who said that only a member of 
the Government could make it. On 
the point being raised a second time, 
having regard to the changes made about 
the year 1860, when the motion for 
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adjournment over Saturday was got rid 
of, Lord Ossington held that it was 
obligatory on the Government on Fri- 
day nights to make the motion. I am: 
ute aware that the late speaker (Lord 

ampden) did not altogether assent to- 
that doctrine, and gave opinions some- 
what doubtful on the point, but, never- 
theless, Ithink the right hon. Gentle- 
man, if he considers all the antecedents, 
will agree that something ought to be 
done, especially when the rights of pri- 
vate Members are cut down to Friday 
nights at nine o’clock. Ihope the right 
hon. Gentleman will carry out this plan, 
and that he will give us an assurance that 
should the first Motion as an Amend- 
ment tothe Order of the Day for Supply 
be carried or agreed to, Supply will 
again be set up, so that other hon. 
Members having the next Motion will 
not be shut out. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: As I 
think the sense of the House is against 
my proposal, I will ask leave to with- 
draw it. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I have not gathered quite whether a 
distinct pledge is given, such as was 
given by the First Lord when he madea 
similar motion before Easter, that the 
morning sittings should be, if not 
wholly devoted to Supply, at all events 
mainly, only trivial or formal business 
being taken besides. 


Amendment by leave withdrawn. 


*Mr. GOSCHEN : In regard to the 
suggestion made, I cannot fall in with 
the proposal to make an exception 
of the Motion of which the hon. 
Member for Swansea has_ given 
notice in reference to the Established 
Church in Wales. If we go so far, we 
shall then be pressed to make further 
exceptions. We must abide by the 
general view that in four hours the hon. 
Member wil) have an opportunity, not 
of along debate, but of obtaining the 
views of the House on this question, in 
which he takes so much interest. We 
will put down Supply as the first thing 
on Friday nights, exactly the same as if 
we had not taken a morning sitting. In 
reply to the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) I must say that 
the Government cannot pledge them- 
selves as absolutely as my right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury 
did on a former occasion, to take nothing 
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but Supply on the days in question. 
The intention of the Government in 
asking for these days is in the main to 
make progress with Supply, but occa- 
sions may arise when it will be indis- 

ensable to put other business down. 
With regard to the suggestion of my 
right hon. Friend as to setting up Sup- 
ply again on Friday nights, I think 
the present practice has worked suffi- 
ciently well. Each case has been judged 
upon its merits, but the discussions will 
proceed exactly upon the same footing 
as on an ordinary Supply night. As to 
engaging to make a House, to give 
absolute pledges on such matters fre- 
quently leads to misunderstanding. Dis- 
putes arise as to the extent to which the 
Government has come under any obli- 
gation. I am sure that the ex- 
perience of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite will bear me out 
in saying that sometimes, even when 
Governments have endeavoured to make 
a House, they have not always succeeded, 
and in such circumstances a charge of 
breach of faith is easily brought. There 
is sometimes a difficulty in Members of 
the Government themselves being in the 
House punctually at 9 o’clock. I have 
no doubt that when subjects of great in- 
terest are brought forward a House will 
be made, but I can give no pledges. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I understand from the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech that he 
has practically given the House the 
same pledge under the same conditions 
—that the morning sittings, on Tuesday 
and Friday, shall be given to Supply— 
as was given by the First Lord of the 
Treasury when he made a similar 
Motion at an early period of the Session, 
and which the House will allow was 
honourably kept. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I think I stated that 
I could not give an absolute pledge, and 
that though we wish to continue taking 
Supply on these occasions, circumstances 
may arise which will compel us to take 
other business. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I hear with 
regret, considering the immense conces- 
sion which the House is making, that the 
Government will not give a pledge on 
the subject. I feel that business will 
not proceed satisfactorily unless the ex- 
ception rb wk on these two afternoons 
is very rare indeed; and the same remark 
will apply to the keeping of a House 
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in the evening. The question is whether | 
the Government will sincerely and hon. 
ourably do their best to keep a House, 
Everyone is aware that late on in the 
Session the Government itself cannot 
always keep a House, but Members are 
rather distrustful on account of what 
happened when the Motion of the hon. 
Member for the Wansbeck Division 
(Mr. Fenwick) fell through, the Govern- 
ment not having even made a pretence 
to keep a House, but having done their 
very best to destroy it.. I rose princi- 
pally, however, on account of the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Swansea. Oon- 
sidering what the House is doing, it is 
not too much to ask the Government to 
give a whole evening to my hon. Friend’s 
Motion. It is a matter which interests 
in the highest degree the Members for 
a great section of this country, who have 
had little or no attention paid to them 
during the whole three years of this 
Parliament. Not only is that the case, 
but they have been treated with excep- 
tional hardness by the Government and 
the House. My hon. Friend had an 
opportunity of raising the question in 
1887 on the Address, but he was pre- 
vented by the Government using the 
closure. That was felt in Wales to be 
very hard treatment indeed, and it would 
do something to erase that feeling from 
the memory of Welshmen if the Govern- 
ment were generously to make the con- 
cession asked for. I believe I am speak- 
ing the mind of the House when I say 
that it is upon whether the Government 
make this concession or not to an old and 
honoured Member and to a great body 
of Members who certainly have not done 
anything to obstruct, thet it will de- 
pend whether on this (the Opposition) 
side of the House the action of the 
Government will be received in a spirit 
of acquiescence in the first place, or, if 
we are forced by a majority to accept it, 
whether we shall do our best to work it 
with the Government in a friendly 
spirit. 

Mr. PIOTON (Leicester): I am ex- 
tremely surprised at the manner in 
which the Government have received 
the suggestion to exempt the Motion of 
the Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) 
from the operation of the Resolution. 
More consideration ought to have been 
shown for the claims of the Welsh 
people who were writhing under the 
outrages they are suffering owing 
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t> the imposition upon them of 
an alien Ohurch. [Oh, oh!’’] 
Well, the House knows what has 
been going on in Wales with regard to 
the collection of tithes. Is this a time 
to refuse the Welsh so obvious a conces- 
sion to their national feelings as a full 
discussion on a motion in which they 
take the deepest interest? Such a 
refusal will have the effect of convincing 
the Welsh that they have nothing to 
expect from this House, and of encourag- 
ing them to demand Home Rule. It ison 
account of the claims of the Welsh 

ople that I urge the House not to join 
in what I am afraid I must call a con- 
spiracy against them, and in order that 


we may come to a decision on the ques- 


tion I beg to move to insert in the 
Motion after the word ‘‘ Friday” the 
words “except on Tuesday, May 
14th. 


Amendment proposed, after the word 
“Friday,” to insert the words ‘‘ except 
on Tuesday the 14th May (Mr. 
Picton.) 


Question proposed, ‘That those 
words be there inserted.” 


*Mx. BOWEN ROWLANDS (Cardi- 
ganshire): In seconding the Amend- 
ment I desire to urge the just claims of 
the Welsh people to be considered in 
this matter. No one can say that the 
Welsh Members have done any- 
thing to obstruct the business of the 
House; indeed I doubt whether 
they have adequately discharged their 
duty in bringing Welsh grievances be- 
fore the House. But whenever a Welsh 
question is raised, honourable Members 
on the other side justify the claim of 
this House, to legislate for Wales, as 
well as England, either by leaving the 
House, or by engaging in conversation 
as they are now doing. The hon. 
Member for Swansea has not only been 
prevented by the application of the 
closure from bringing on this Motion 
on one former occasion, but on another 
occasion, on which he obtained a day 
by ballot, the Government intervened, 
and took it away from him. The 
question is one of great importance, 
and even if hon. Members re the 
uestion as absurd, one would think 
they would be desirous of a full debate 
in order that they may expose its ab- 
surdity before a larger House than is 
likely to be found at an evening sitting 
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after a morning sitting. The Govern- 
ment have displayed an entire absence 
of chivalry in regard to this motion, 
while the neglect of the question with 
which it deals has led to scenes 
distressing to everyone in Wales. 

Mr. E. SWETENHAM (Carnarvon, 
&c.): I confess I feel very strongly on 
this subject, because I know the deep 
interest taken by the people of Wales 
in the Motion which is to be brought 
forward on the 14th May by the Mem- 
ber for Swansea. I trust that the 
Government may yet be able to accede 
to the proposal of the Amendment by 
giving a longer time for this debate 
than will be afforded if the rule now 
proposed is adopted. This is an excep- 
tional case. c am afraid that the 
Government will reply that they cannot 
make a concession in this case, because, if 
they do, equally powerful applications 
may be made on future occasions, and 
they would not then be able to resist 
them. I entirely feel that there is a 
great deal in that answer, but at the 
same time I feel that this is not the first 
occasion on which the Motion of my 
hon. Friend has met with a pre- 
mature death, and I therefore hope 
and trust that the House will allow 
a full and ample discussion to take place 
on this important subject. I am surethat 
not only Wales, but England, will look 
forward with great interest and anxiet 
to the result of this discussion, which 


-trust will be such as to make the people 


of Wales feel that they have not been 
dealt harshly with by the House and 
the Government, but that at all times 
every subject connected with them will 
have full and free discussion and ample 
consideration. 

*Sm HUSSEY VIVIAN (Swansea, 
District): I hope that the Government 
will accede to the Amendment. It is 
possible that the Government may allege 
that they cannot make this concession 
for fear that others will be forced upon 
them. But before they can make that 
out they will require to show that there 
is any other question in the same posi- 
tion as this. In the first place, the 
Member for Swansea lost his chance and . 
was shut out from the discussion of this 

uestion by the application of the 
Seta on the Address. Then he fortu- 
nately secured, by the ballot, the first 

lace on a Tuesday; but three days 
fore the Motion could be made, that 
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day was taken from him in spite of the 
appeals of the Welsh Members to the 
Leader of the House. On that ground 
alone I do not think the Government 
can be met by any similar proposal 
to that now before the House. But, 
moreover, there are not two Welsh 
Churches nor two Wales’s. There 
is no other nationality that could 
appeal to the House to redress its 

ievances in the same manner as 

ales,and therefore there is no possible 
similar appeal to that which we are now 
making. Do the Welsh Members 
obstruct the business of the House? 
Do they make motions likely to take up 
the time of the House? Why, their 
voices are very rarely heard, and surely 
when they bring forward a question 
that so vitally affects the Principality, 
some consideration is due to them. This 
question moves to the very bottom the 
feeling of our constituents, and hon. 
Gentlemen know how, very rarely by 
the fortune of the ballot, private Mem- 
bers can obtain an opportunity of 
bringing forward a question, and 
how hard it is that when they do 
obtain an opportunity it should 
be taken from them. Surely the 
Government will not expose themselves 
to all that may be said—and indeed has 
been said—by taking away all the time 
that Welsh Members have of bringing 
forward questions so vitally interesting 
to them. I appeal to the Government 
to reconsider their decision and accept. 
this most reasonable Amendment. In 
their own interest it is important that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should do 
so. The hon. Member for the Carnar- 
von Boroughs has just spoken in the 
sense in which I am speaking. That 
hon. Member knows the feelings of the 
Welsh people, and must be accepted as 
an adviser of the Government. in their 
own interest. The Government cannot 
suppress and trample upon the feelings 
of a nation. Wales is a positive nation, 
and they cannot trample her down, nor 
is it their interest to do so. In the last 
Parliament the Conservative Members 
from Wales could have come down to 
this House in a hansom cab. Now they 
would require a four-wheeler. It was 
not always so, and why is it so now? 
Because there is a strong feeling run- 
ning through Wales that it does not 
sufficiently command the attention of 
Parliament. If the Government desire 
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to act in their own interest they wil! 
accept this Amendment. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicxs Beaog, 
Bristol], W.): The Government would 
be much more disposed to accept the 
Amendment if supported in the spirit of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Car- 
parvon than as it was put by the right 
hon. Member for the Bridgeton Division, 
who threatens the Government in so 
many words that if they do not accept 
the Amendment | ‘‘ Oh, oh,” and Minis- 
terial cheers]|—well, he said that if it 
were not accepted he would not consider 
the Resolution in a friendly spirit; in 
other words, that he would not facilitate 
the business of the House by doing 
that which the House has resolved to do. 
It is really too hard to be told that we are 
trampling on the spirit of a nation 
because we do not give seven hours 
instead of four to the } Mladic of one 
matter affecting Wales. The Govern- 
ment feel that they are simply 
precluded from accepting this proposi- 
tion by the exigencies of the octa- 
sion. As my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has said it 
is impossible not to see that if we were 
to give a whole sitting to the discussion 
of the Welsh Church we should be met 
with similar demands. Only this evening 
I understand a Motion has been set down 
with reference to the Disestablishment 
of the Scotch Church. Will any one say 
that is less important than the Disestab- 
lishment of the Welsh Church? I do not 
think the importance of a debate is to be 
measured by the number of hours it 
occupies. Those who listened to the 
miserable waste of time in the debate 
of six hours last night on the salary 
of my right hon. Friend, may find in this 
Motion an opportunity for the Welsh 
Members to set an example to the House, 
by showing that a really important 
subject can be properly discussed within 
reasonable limits of time. 

*Mr. T, ELLIS (Merionethshire): Sir, 
this is not at all a case of giving four 
hours instead of seven. It is a case of 
giving an opportunity to the Welsh 
Members of discussing this question, 
which has been only disc in this 
House for four hours on any occasion. 
In 1886 my hon. Friend obtained first 
place, but on that occasion the private . 
business continued until eight o’clock, 
so that there were only four hours for 
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the discussion of the question. Take the 
first hour and a quarter for the mover 
and seconder of the Resolution, and 
then another hour and a quarter for the 
mover and seconder of the Amendment 
in this case (two English Members, who 
no doubt feel a very great interest in the 
Welsh Church) and again take an hour 
and a quarter for right hon. Gentlemen 
on this and on that side of the House 
(and if they compress their remarks into 
an hour and a quarter it is a feat 
which they seldom perform), and allow 
another quarter of an hour for the divi- 
sions, the four hours are filled up, after 
only two Welsh Mezobers have had an 
opportunity of speaking on the question. 

en the hon. Members for the Carnar- 
von or Denbigh boroughs who wish to 
say something with regard to the ques- 
tion of the Church in Wales will not 
have a chance to say a word. I think 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ad- 
mitted that this question is of first-rate 
importance, and I should think he will 
admit further, that, as compared with 
the motions fixed for various dates 
during the next month, it has distinct 
pre-eminence. I will further say, in 
reply to the argument of two of the 
right hon. Gentlemen who have spoken, 
that the successful Members in respect 
of motions for the next month sit on 
thie side of the House, and I believe 
only one hon. Member opposite—the 
Member for Preston—has a motion 
standing in his name. It has relation 
to the rating of machinery, a subject 
which has been repeatedly before the 
House of Commons, and for which I 
should think the hon. Member would 
gladly accept four hours. In view of the 
pre-eminence of the subject, and in view 
of the fact that the Government has on 
two previous occasions taken from my 
ae hon. Friend the fortunate position 
which he had obtained by the ballot, 
and in view ofthe factthat hon. Members 
on this side of the House who have 
Motions for discussion in this month, are 
willing to forego their claims for seven 
hours, I again appeal to the Govern- 
ment to grant this privilege to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Swansea. 

Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS .- (East 
Finsbury) : I think that by this time the 
Government ought to have arrived at 
the conclusion that the claim of the 
Welsh Members should be conceded. 
The Welsh Members do not trouble the 
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House, possibly not as much as they 
might do, certainly not as much as they 
will do, if their legitimate requests in 
future are treated in the same manner as 
this one is being treated by the Govern- 
ment. They have asked the Government 
to concede to them three hours on a 
most important question, which at the 
present time they are pressing before 
this House. The Government have de- 
clined to let them have the three hours 
which they ask for. And as an induce- 
ment to proceed speedily with Supply, 
we get a speech from the President of 
the Board of Trade, who tells us that 
last night was simply wasted on the Vote 
for the Home Office. [Sir M. H. Bzacu: 
Hear, hear. } The right hon. Gentleman 
says “‘hear, hear.” I say that if the 
Government throw out such insinuations 
as that they cannot expect to proceed 
very rapidly with Supply. Now, I was 
present during the greater part of last 
night—a longer timethan he was—and if 
the right hon. Gentleman will allow me 
I will enumerate the questions dealt with 
on that Vote of the Home Office. First 
there was a debate, which, perhaps, did 
not take so long as it ought to have 
done, with regard to the police stations 
of London, raised by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Bethnal Green. Will 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade say that that debate 
was a waste of time, seeing that it in- 
volved a question of grave importance 
to the people of London? Then there 
was @ discussion raised by the junior 
Member for Northampton with regard 
to the Truck Question. 
debate which, but for the candid 
action of the right hon. Gentleman 
and his colleague, would have taken 
longer than it did last night. Then 
there was the question with regard to 
Civil Servants and employés at the 
Home Office. Was that not a question 
of vital importance? It was dealt with 
by both Benches asifitwere. I simply 
indicate these as some of the points 
raised on the Vote of the Home Office— 

uestions which must be dealt with 

oroughly whenever the Vote comes 
forward, and which will be dealt with 
more thoroughly in the future than ever 
they have been dealt with in the past. 
I do hope right hon, Gentlemen opposite 
will not cast slurs upon hon. Members on 
this side, It was the only opportunity 


we had during the twelve months of 
2F 
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Yaising questions in connection with the 
Home Office, and it is a slur upon hon. 
Members who raise them to say that 
they are wasting the time of the House. 
Unless we are to understand that the 
closure is to be applied before any dis- 
cussion, we shall, in spite of the slurs, 
continue these debates. I trust the 
Government will concede the request of 
the Welsh Members, so that they shall 
have full opportunity of discussing the 
disestablishment of the Welsh Church. 
Only those conversant with the feeling 
of the Welsh people can understand how 
strong a spirit actuates the Welsh 
ple in asking that this subject should 
e adequately discussed. Is it that the 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite are afraid 
to vote upon this question? It has 
been pointed out that a four wheeler 
will contain the Welsh Conservative 
Members coming to this House, and if 
they do not concede to the Welsh Mem- 
bers the request they are now making, 
possibly only a two and not a four 
wheeler would bring to the House all 
the Conservative Welsh Members after 
the next election. 


The House divided : Ayes, 118; Noes, 
188.—(Div. List, No. 86.) 


Main Question again proposed. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver. 
hampton, East): I do not wish to 
detain the House for more than a 
few minutes from deciding this Ques- 
tion, but I wish to make my protest, 
even if it be an unavailing one, against 
the resolution of the Government to 
which the House is just about to agree. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
just now, ‘“‘The question before the 

ouse is what is best to be done under 
the circumstances of the case,” and, for 
my pest, I do not think that to pass this 
resolution is the best thing to do under 
the circumstances. I do not complain 
of the way in which the Government 
conduct the business of the House, 
but this resolution is being passed 
practically in order to give greater 
facilities for Committee of Supply, and 
I wish to enter my protest against the 
way in which the business of Supply is 
now being conducted. It does not pro- 
mote public economy or the efficient con- 
trol of the House over the public expen- 
diture, and, these resolutions which are 
— year after yearsimply asstop-gaps 

o not facilitate the real settlement of 
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this question ; they put off the evil 

and i not tend ; ye the Hones 
Commons in the public estimation ip 
regard to the matter of public expen- 
diture, Last year astrong mittee was 
appointed on the motion of the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of considering the 
procedure in Committee of Supply, 
and that Committee recommended 
the House to try an _ experiment 
with reference to the Civil Service 
Estimates which would tend to the 
economy of time and promote a better 
control by the House over expenditure. 
Nothing has been done upon the 
report of that Committee, and I think 
we are entitled to ask Her Majesty’s 
Government whether, before taking 
the time of the House in order to make 
more opportunities for Committee of 
Supply, they will not give us some 
indication as to what is their view with 
regard to this question of procedure in 
Supply. The proposal of the Committee 
I refer to was that a Committee should 
be appointed—a large Committee—for 
the purpose of dealing with the Civil 
Service Estimates. I would point out 
that the time we are asked to place at 
the disposal of the Government is not 
for the purpose of getting on with the 
Military and Naval Votes, but in order 
that they may make progress with the 
Civil Service Votes, and perhaps the 
functions of the House of Commons are 
less wanted in regard to the Civil 
Service than in the case of either of the 
other great spending departments. The 
House may be, and is, called upon to 
discuss gréat questions of policy connee- 
ted with the Army and Navy, but as 
far as the Civil Service expenditure is 
concerned, such questions rarely arise. 
The House will be surprised to hear 
that during a period of 21 years all the 
discussions that have taken place in 
Committee of Supply have not resulted 
in a saving of £50,000. I think, there- 
fore, seeing that last Session we spent 
38 days in Supply, and this Session 
after spending 12 days we have hardly 
more than commenced the Civil Service 
Votes, we are justified in asking if 
the time has not arrived when the 
House should consider whether the prin- 
ciple of devolution should not be applied 
to the Civil Service Estimates as well as 
to other matters. It should be remem- 
bered that we are not only the guar- 
dians of the public purse, but we are 
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also the trustees of the public time; and 
that is a very precious possession. 
(Several hon. EMBERS: ‘“ Hear, 
hear.”) I do not know whether those 
cheers are intended to be approving or 
jronical cheers; but I for one am not 
content to see the time of the House 
wasted for any f Lair whatsoever, and 
as far as our discussions in Committee 
of Supply are concerned, I say that— 
not, perhaps, owing to the fault of any 
section of the Opposition, but owing to 
the way in which our business is con- 
ducted—we do waste a great deal of 
valuable time, which might be more 
beneficially employed in dealing with 
important public questions that are yet 
awaiting solution. I am not about to 
propound any scheme of my own in 
regard to procedure in Supply, but I 
do say that the present method does not 
produce anything like an economical 
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Ireland, In order to deal with the diffi- 
culty, the attempt must be made in one 
of several ways—either by enforci 

the closure, by prolonging the sittings o 
the House, by taking the whole of the 
time of the House as has been proposed 
to-day, or by the adoption of a system 
of delegation to Standing Committees 
upstairs. In the American House of 
Representatives, with 315 Members, 
there are something like 40 Standing 
Committees, and it may become neces- 
sary in this country to adopt the same 
principle. I think it is idle to accuse 
the ep oe machine of failure be- 
cause the Opposition have criticized the 
Estimates. So long as Estimates are 
submitted to the House, it will be, I 
imagine, the duty of hon, Members to 
consider and discuss them. I hope that 
the Government will be able to provide 
some satisfactory means of meeting the 


result as far as the public expenditure is | difficul 


concerned ; and I want to ask Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government whether they think 
it is yet too late to consider the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee of 
last Session that they should try the 
experiment as to whether they cannot 
improve our present mode of dealing 
with the Civil Service Estimates. 
Without saying anything that may be 
considered satirical in regard to any 
individual Member, 1 have known the 
time of the House to be wasted some- 
times for hours in the discussion of a 
very insignificant item of expenditure, 
which, if the House of Commons only 
had confidence in a Committee of its 
own, might have been settled upstairs 
inas many minutes. I may add that I 
am content to accept this proposal of the 
Government as a stop-gap, but I would 
warn Her Majesty’s (tovernment that 
this stop-gap will by no means prove a 
final settlement of the question. The 
question is not a party one, but it 
concerns the efficiency of our Parlia- 
mentaty Government. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith 
Burghs): I certainly think that some 
protest is necessary against the general 
system of the management of business 
in this House, and especially with re- 

d to the conduct of Committee of 

upply. Since the extension of the 
franchise in 1885 there has been a closer 
attendance of Members, an increase in 
the demands of the people, and also in 
the influence of the National Party in 


culty. 

*Sir , GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, 8.): 
So far as my experience goes, I have 
noticed that hon. Members, and espe-. 
cially new Members, are nowadays 
inclined to repeat over and over = 
the discussions which have taken place 
in Committee of Supply in former years, 
without bringing in any new fact or 
supplying any new information, the 
only result having been a waste of the 
time of the House. I believe that in 
the French Chamber a Committee settles 
all the Estimates; and I am satisfied 
that so far as we are concerned the time 
will come, and come very soon, when we 
shall have to give up these long and 
weary discussions of the Estimates in 
Supply, and shall have to consider them 
in Committee upstairs. I venture to say 
that in that case not one-half the time 
will be spent which is now devoted to 
the consideration of the Estimates, for I 
am afraid that a good many Members 
now discuss them simply for the purpose 
of showing their activity to their con- 
stituents rather than that they possess 
any special knowledge of the subjects 
they discuss. If a Oommittee were 
selected composed of practical men 
accustomed to administrative work, the 
would be able to go through the Civil 
Service Estimates with care, and there 
would be no necessity for a discussion in 
Committee of Supply afterwards. But 
if hon. Members daly desire to amuse 
themselves upstairs and then to raise 





the discussion again downstairs, no 
2F2 
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advantage will be gained by referrin 
the Estimates to a Committee. Suc 
discussions are not allowed in the French 
Chamber, and they ought not to be per- 
mitted to take place here. I trust that 
before next Session the Government will 
carefully consider whether some new 
lan cannot be devised. 

Sir J. KENNAWAY (Devonshire, 
Honiton): I think we are indebted to 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite for 
bringing this question before the House 
at the present time. I did not under- 
stand him to find any fault with the 
way in which the Government have con- 
ducted Supply, but I do foresee that if 
we are to go on as we have been doing 
this Session, we shall find ourselves in 
this position at the end of July, that it 
will be necessary to resort to summary 
measures in August and September, or 
we shall have to sit again up to Christ- 
mas Eve. I may remind the House that 
last year we passed in one night Esti- 
mates which have occupied 12 nights 
in discussion this year. I would 
therefore make an earnest appeal to the 
Government to deal with the matter if 
it is possible this Session, and at any 
rate to consider what is to be done in 
the future. 

*Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
I hope it will not be concluded from the 
remarks which have already been made 
that the opinion of hon. Members on 
this side of the House is absolutely 
unanimous. I was a Member of the 
Committee of which the right hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. 
Fowler) was also a Member, and I was 
one of the few Members of the Com- 
mittee who belonged neither to the 
present nor to the past Government. 
The Committee was mainly composed of 
right hon. Gentlemen who regarded the 
spore from the point of view of 

embers of the Government, either im 
esse or in posse. I ventured to put before 
the Committee then that there is value 
to be attached to a discussion of the 
Estimates in Supply quite apart from 
the question of a reduction of expendi- 
ture. We value it because it sometimes 
gives us an opportunity of considering 
questions of policy and administration, 
together with questions of a social and 
political character which interest the 
community generally. It is not fair to 
take as the only test of the economical 
value of the discussions the reduetions of 


Sir J. Goldsmid 
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expenditure actually carried in tho 
House of Commons, but rather what 
the result is so far as subsequent 
Estimates are affected. For instance, 
a discussion takes place this year 


either in regard to the extravagance . 


of a Department or the way in which 
a money vote is distributed, and you 
find the result of the discussion not 
in the Division List, but in the Esti- 
mates submitted subsequently to the 
House of Commons. Above all, we are 
afforded an opportunity of calling the 
administration of the various Depart- 
ments by the Government to account. 
As a Scotch Member, representing only 
a small group of Members in this Re 
I think I am bound to attach particular 
value to these discussions. It is prac- 
tically the only opportunity we have for 
discussing questions connected with the 
administration of the law, and questions 
of policy relating to Scottish matters, 
which cannot be expected to interest the 
whole body of Members of the House. 
I am, therefore, perfectly certain that if 
the Government were to embark in any 

eneral scheme to limit discussions in 
Reotis they would receive strenuous 


opposition from this side of the House, - 


and would not tend to economise either 
the public time or money. 

*Mr. STAVELEY HILL (Stafford- 
shire, Kingswinford): As a Member of 
the Committee, I wish to support the 
views of the hon. Member for West 
Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan). So far as 
the amount of a Vote is concerned, it 
may well be dealt with by a Oom- 
mittee upstairs, but I should altogether 
deprecate any proposal to hand over to 
a Committee upstairs any question as to 
the policy of the Vote. As far as the 
amount of the Vote is concerned, it may 
be true, so that during the last 21 yearsa 
sum of £50,000 only has been saved as 
the result of the discussions which have 
taken place in this House; but though 
the effect of the discussion has not been 
shown in the reduction of the Vote, it 
has been manifested in the course which 
the Government have taken in pre 
paring subsequent Estimates. 

Sr W. HARCOURT (Der I 
must say that I agree very much with 
the remarks both of my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for 
Kingswinford and the hon. Member 
for West Edinburgh. Certainly I can 
have no prejudice against any attempt 
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to lighten the work of the House by 
referring the Estimates to a Committee 
upstairs. I myself made that proposal 
to the Government in 1886 in Com- 
mittee upon the Procedure Bill. I was 
unfortunately defeated on that occasion 
by a majority which consisted prin- 
cipally of right hon. Gentlemen sitting 
on ‘he Front Bench opposite. The 
President of the Board of Trade was the 

rincipal opponent of the scheme, and if 
PO NOE rightly, the present First 
Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer also opposed it. I 
quite agree that Committee of Supply 
has not merely or even principally to do 
with the matter of money. If it were 
a mere money question it might well be 
sent to a Committee upstairs; but the 
various Votes involve questions of prin- 
ciple. I do not think that a Committee 
sitting upstairs would effect any more 
than has been accomplished by the 
efficient public servants we possess or by 
successive Secretaries to the Treasury, 
who have worked hard to keep down 
expenditure. The growth of the Civil 
Service expenditure is hardly percepti- 
ble. When we consider the enormous 
additions made to public service from 
year to year in order to meet the de- 
mands of the House of Commons, it is 
amazing what a control is exercised over 
the Civil Service expenditure. As re- 
gards mere expenditure, I do not think 
the House of Commons can do much 
in reducing it; and the main use of 
discussion in Committee of Supply is 
that it affords opportunity for the ex- 
amination of administration in all 
departments ; but it is quite impossible 
that that could be undertaken by a Com- 
mittee sitting upstairs, which naturally 
would be under the control of the 
Government, who would be sure to have 
& majority upon it in one form or 
another. Therefore a decision upon any 
question affecting administration that 
would debar the full House from con- 
sidering it would be deemed to be most 
inconvenient; nor did the Liberal 
Government contemplate that there 
should not be a power of reviewing in 
the House every item of Civil Service 
expenditure. I cannot agree with any 
proposal which would have the effect of 
depriving the House of Commons of the 
power of discussing administrative 
subjects. 


{Apri 30, 1889} 
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Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman must be grateful to those 
Members of the Committee who then 
opposed that to which now he is also 


— 
mz W.HAROOURT: Not altogether. 
I should have no objection to a pre- 
liminary examination by a Committee 
upstairs, and I still think that proposal 
a good one, although I think there 
should be reserved to the House abso- 
lute power to discuss any question 
arising upon the Estimates. That was 
my proposal. 

rx. GOSCHEN: It appears to me 
that the process would be an abso- 
lute lengthening of the labours of 
the House. While, as I under- 
stand the desire is by a Committee 
to relieve the House of some of its 
functions, the House will see from 
the perfectly natural and legitimate 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
how very difficult it is for the Govern- 
ment to take any steps to withdraw 
from the House the full consideration 
of all questions of administration. The 
Guvernment is deeply indebted to the 
right hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
for the remarks he has made; I think 
they are extremely valuable. It is per- 
fectly patent that a financial examina- 
tion of the Estimates has become sub- 
ordinate to, and is entirely vanishing in, 
administrative criticism; and yet the 
machinery has been devised and main- 
tained with a view to financial rather 
than administrative criticism. It is on 
this account that Members may speak 
several times on the same Vote. There- 
fore, forms and methods which have 
been adopted in order to secure financial 
control are used for purposes for which 
they were not originally intended, or 
for which they were intended only in a 
subordinate eense. As an hon. Member 
has said, it is not only as custodians of 
the public purse, but also as critics of 
the administration and of the policy of 
the Government that Members speak in 
Committee of Supply. At the same 
time it can only be with the full assent 
and concurrence of the House that the 
Government can take any step to limit 
the discussions to the primary object of 
financial control. I notice that in 
foreign countries Budgets and Estimates 
pass with extraordinary rapidity, 
and that is because the criticism is 
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confined to financial questions. If oppor- 
tunity isto be taken in Committee of 
Supply to attack every Minister and to 
devote one or two evenings to the con- 
sideration of his conduct, it will 
be absolutely necessary to take 
radical measures to keep such 
discussions within reasonable limits, 
and to secure the despatch of business. 
The Government are perfectly disposed, 
with the assistance of the House; to 
make any experiment which they think 
is at all likely to succeed; but they 
have received information, and it- has 
been corroborated by what has fallen 
from several hon. Members, that it 
would not be satisfactory to relegate the 
discussion of the Estimates to a Com- 
mittee upstairs, if this in any way 
limited the privileges of hon. Members 
as to raising discussions in the House 
itself. The Government are perfectly 
sensible that the motion they are pro- 
posing is a stopgap and that it is nota 
satisfactory stopgap, and they will 
continue to give their full attention to 
the larger questions, as they invite 
right hon. Gentlemen and hon. Members 
opposite todo. I quite understand that 
inisters and ex-Ministers may differ 
from those who have not held office; 
but the views of all must be taken into 
consideration ; and I trust the Govern- 
ment may be able at an early date, 
possibly next Session, again to submit 
proposals to remove what all on both 
sides of the House consider to be the 
present unsatisfactory state of things. 
Dre. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I must say that from my 
point of view, the opportunities now 
afforded to private Members for the 
discussion of matters which are of im- 
portance to their constituents are quite 
few enough, and if the scheme which 
has been shadowed out to-night by one 
or two speakers were adopted, they 
would find themselves almost entirely 
extinguished. At present it is only in 
Committee of Supply that we are able 
to discuss important questions which 
deeply concern the welfare of our con- 
stituents. I think that every private 
Member ought to protest emphatically 
against any attempt to apply a further 
closure. It is impossible to apply any 
merely statistical test, but the indirect 
results of discussions in Committee of 
Supply in removing abuses and in 
checking expenditure have been very 
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great. As a private Member I have 
thought it my duty to make these brief 
remarks. 


The House divided:—Ayes 203; 
Noes 102. (Div. List, No. 87.) | 


‘¢ Resolved that, unless the House otherwise 
order, the House do meet at 2 of the clock on 
Tuesday and Friday, and that the provisions. 
of Standing Order 56 be extentled to the 
Morning Sitting on those days.” 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (REPORT 
OF SUPPLY AND WAYS AND MEANS.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Reports of the Committees of 
Supply, and of Ways and Means, may be 
entered upon at any hour, though opposed, and 
the Proceedings thereon shall not be inter- 
rupted under the provisions of any Standing 
Order regulating the Sittings of the House, 
except of Standing Order No. 5. But, after 
such proceedings are disposed of, no opposed 
business shall be taken” —(Sir Michael Hicks 
Beaeh.) i 


*Srr W. BARTTELOT (Sussex, North- 
West): I would like to say a few words 
before the question is put. I am quite 
prepared to support the Government, 
even on this proposal, if they will state 
clearly and distinctly that it is necessary, 
in order that they may finish the im- 
portant business they have in hand 
before the 15th of August. I am sure 
the House will do all it can to accelerate 
business so as to avoid another mis- 
chievous Autumn Session. But I must 
point out that we are breaking through 
one of the main conditions imposed by 
the House when the Rules were altered. 
We now come down an hour earlier 
than we did before. We are quite 
willing to support the Government b 
every means in our power, but I thin 
they ought to consider the health of hon. 
Members and give them an opportunity 
of getting to bed at a reasonable hour. 
We are now breaking through a Rule 
which we were promised—and I was the» 
means of extracting that promise — should 
never be broken through, except on most 
urgent occasions, that is to say when 
great debates were going on which it was- 
necessary to finish. I feel somewhat 
strongly upon this subject ; and I think 
we ought not to agree to this Resolution 
without a strong protest against the loss. 
of the power to save ourselves from the 
disgraceful scenes which frequently 
occur when the House sits after mid- 
night. 
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Sm G. CAMPBELL: I think the 
appropriate and eee protest which 
we have just heard comes exces- 
sively well from the hon. Baronet. 
By the Resolution just agreed to, 
the House has practically extended 
its sittings up to one o'clock, and 


by the epg Motion it is proposed. 


to extend them to an indefinite period. 
For my own part I would rather sit a 
little later in the Session and have an 

portunity of going to bed at a decent 
time than sit up till all hours during 
the Session in order to obtain a some- 
what earlier prorogation. 

Mr. OCOGHILL (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme): I am strongly opposed to this 
proposed interference with the 12 o’clock 
rule, which worked admirably last 
Session. When the House sits after 
midnight, it is simply a question of 
physical endurance, and of who can stop 
out of bed the longest. It is really im- 
posing upon ourconstituents to takecredit 
or these late sittings, because we cannot 
legislate properly after 12 o’clock at 
night. Of the hon. Members who re- 
main in the House after that hour a 
great part have lost their tempers, and 
of those who have not the greater 
number are fast asleep. I do not think 
we ought to sit after 12 o’clock at all. 
I do not take the same view with regard 
to Autumn Sessions as the hon. Baronet 
(Sir W. Barttelot). I think we ought 


_ to have Autumn Sessions—that we ought 


to rise early in August or even in July, 
and meet again in the autumn. If we do 
not do this we have six or seven months 
in which the House does not sit at all, 
and the business of the State is then 
administered not by the Ministers but 
by the permanent officials, who really 
govern the country. We may have every 
confidence in Ministers, and I think we 
have, but I do not think we have the 
same confidence in the permanent 
officials. But, whether we have an 
Autumn Session or not, I think that in 
the interest of the health of all who are 
concerned in the proceedings of this 
House we ought to resist most 
strenuously the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman to extend the sittings of 
the House beyond 12 o’clock. 

*Mr. GUSCHEN: I think there must 
be some misapprehension in the mind 
of the last speaker with regard to the 
scope of this proposal. It is not pro- 


posed that we should legislate after 12 
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or 1 o’clock, but merely to take report 
of Supply and report of Ways and Means 
after that time. There are many 
occasions when these reports are taken 
without any debate at all, and, in the 
case of a repetition of the discussions 
that have taken place in Committee we 
anes to take them after the usual 
our for adjournment. 

Mr. COGHILL: May I remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that on one oc- 
casion quite recently, on report of Supply, 
we were kept here till nearly four o’clock 


in the morning ? 

*Mr. GOSOHEN : Yes; and that may 
happen again. That was an occasion 
when it was absolutely necessary to pass 
& particular vote within the financial 
year, and the law would have been broken 
unless the House had been willing to 
make the sacrifice. It was an isolated 
case, and it is with a view to such isolated 
cases that we put this proposal before the 
House, and certainly not with any in- 
tention that we should frequently sit 
late. It certainly is not intended that 
we should have a repetition of the 
tremendous strain involved in the late 
hours of previous sessions. I can assure 
my hon. Friend behind me (Sir W. 
Barttelot) that we do not intend to put 
any further strain upon Members of the 
House than is absolutely necessary. 
We are deeply grateful to hon. Mem- 
bers on this side of the House for the 
constant attendance they have given 
under most arduous and difficult 
circumstances, and for a length of 
time such as has never been called 
for on previous occasions. We are 
most anxious to avoid an Autumn 
Session. There is no class of members 
who more desire to avoid an Autumn 
Session than the Ministers of the Crown. 
We are most anxious to avoid any of 
those extraordinary occurrences which 
happened last year and the year before. 
I may say that the country is not in 
the hands of the permanent officials 
during the time that Parliament is: in 
recess, and that it is important that 
ministers should have some months 
at their disposal for carrying on 
the work of their departments in @ 
more consecutive manner than is 
poms whilst the House is sitting. 
t is quite proper, as my hon. and gallant 
Friend has contended, that Ministers 
should have time for the preparation 
of their measures. We feel the force of 
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that, and we trust that with the co- 
operation of the House we may be able 
to avoid that Autumn Session which I 
know he regrets so much. 

Sm W. HARCOURT : I quite agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman that the 
hon. Member for Newcastle-under-Lyme 
(Mr. Coghill) seemed to be under the 
misapprehension that he was sitiing on 
the Ministerial instead of on the Opposi- 
tion Benches. A gentleman who declares 
his unlimited confidencein Her Majesty’s 
Government would more appropriately 
find a seat on the Government Benches. 
It is not the business of an Opposition to 
have unlimited confidence in the Govern- 
ment, and on the whole I have more 
confidence in the permanent officials than 
in Her Majesty’s present Administration. 
I also entirely concur with the right hon. 
Gentleman in condemning the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle-under Lyme for 
desiring an Autumn Session. There is 
nothing I less desire than an Autumn 
Session. I! wish that the Ministers will 
have the longest possible time for con- 
sidering their measures, and I will do 
everything to insure that result. Butis 
it necessary that the Government should 
press the Motion at this moment? No 
occasion for it has arisen. The Motion 
applies to Report of Supply, and it will 
have the effect of breaking through a 
very valuable rule, which, according to 
promise, was not to be broken through 
except in cases of special necessity. The 
Session is yet young, and I do not think 
that any special necessity is raised by 
Report of Supply. If, later on, it should 
appear that any inconvenience is arising 
to the Government from their not being 
able to get Report of Supply, it will be 
time enough to make this unusual appli- 
cation. The Government ought not to 
complain that a greater amount of time 
is taken in Committee of Supply, because 
two additional Morning Sittings have 
been granted to them expressly for that 
purpose. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I do not 
know that I can add much to what my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has said, but I would point 
out the difficulty in which the Govern- 
ment will be placed if the proposal is not 
acceded to. It is suggested that the pro- 
posal may be postponed, but the Go- 
vernment do not wish to be continually 
coming to the House with proposals for 
altering therules, orfor giving them more 
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time in order to make the necessary 
gress with business. The House hag 
granted additional time for the transac. . 
tion of proceedings in Oommittee of 
Supply, but what may happen under the 
rule at present? When votes agreed to 
in Committee are reported to the House 
the objection of a single Member after 
12 o’clock will be sufficient to prevent 
the consideration of the report. Then 
it will be necessary that the report should 
be placed first on the Paper next day, 
with the result that a fresh discussion 
may arise, which would never have 
arisen if it had not been in the power of 
a single Member to object to the report 
stage being taken at the previous 
sitting. The Government would thus 
be deprived of no inconsiderable part of 
the time to be devoted to the considera- 
tion of Supply. That is the reason 
which has induced the First Lord of the 
Treasury to place the Motion on the 
Paper; and the Government have not 
the least intention of utilizing the Reso- 
lution for the purpose of regularly 
keeping the House up to an unreason- 
able hour. Power will be resorted to 
very rarely for the purpose of any real 
discussion on the Report of Supply, for 
there is no desire to get rid of the 12 
o’clock rule by its means. 

Mz. 8. BUXTON: I should like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman if he can 
point to any occasion on which one or 
two Members have practically prevented 
the Government getting Report of 
Supply. The objection we find to this 
proposal is not so much. that we may 
have to sit beyond 12 o’clock, but the 
state of uncertainty as to when the 
House will rise on the particular even- 
ings when Report of Supply is put down. 
The great advantage of the 12 o’clock 
Rule is not so much that we rise at 12 
o’clock, but that it gives hon. Members 
almost the absolute certainty that at a 
specified time they will be able to 
home. The great drawback of the old 
system was that even if we went to bed 
early we did not know that we were 
really getting to bed early. L[ trust the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will give 
some heed to the protest made on this 
side of the House against the present 
proposal. He has himself whittled down 
the proposal so that at the present 
moment it seems perfectly unnecessary. 
It would be only courteous to the general 
feeling of the House if now, when we 
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have given additional time to the Go- 
vernment, they would yield on this 
small point. 


The “House divided :— Ayes 183; 
Noes 114.—(Div. List, No. 88.) 


Resolved, that the Reports of the Com- 
mittees of Supply, and of Ways and Means, 
may be entered upon at any hour, though op- 
posed, and the proceedings thereon shall not be 
interrupted under the provisions of any Stand- 
ing Order regulating the sittings of the House, 
aor ae a No. 5. But, after 
such p ings are disposed of, no opposed 
business shall be taken. ‘ 


EAST INDIA (ABKARI DEPARTMENT). 


*Mr, 8. SMITH (Flintshire): I rise 

for the purpose of calling attention to 
the motion which stands in my name, 
and of moving the following resolu- 
tion— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
fiscal system of the Government of India leads 
to the establishment of spirit distilleries, liquor 
and opium shops in large numbers of places 
where till recently they never existed, in 
defiance of Native opinion and the protests of 
the inhabitants, and that such increased 
facilities for drinking produce a steadily in- 
creasing consumption, and spread misery and 
ruin among the industrial ciasses of India, 
calling for immediate action on the part of the 
Government of India with a view to their 
abatement.” 

I make no apology for again calling the 
attention of the House to this most im- 
portant question. It will be in the 
recollection of hon. Members that the 
question was raised last year in a some- 
what confused form. It was raised 
upon @ Motion dealing with another 
question, and the result was that the 
House was not able to pass a clear and 
distinct judgment upon it. I was told 
by some hon. Members that owing to 
that fact they were not able to 
vote for the motion last year, but 
I hope that they will be able to give 
their support to the Resolution 
which I am about to submit to- 
night. ‘The question is now raised in a 
distinct form. Wechallenge the whole 
policy of the Indian Government in 
regard to the administration of the 
Excise laws; and it is now my duty to 
call attention to a Despatch issued in 
1887, which forms the official justification 
of the Indian Government for the system 
which now prevails in that country. 
That Despatch is altogether incorrect 
and misleading. I believe that I shall 
be able to show that the figures on 
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which it is founded are altogether 
fallacious, and it will be my duty to 
traverse the whole of the allegations 
contained in it. One would be disposed, 
upon reading the Despatch, to suppose 
that the Indian Government are a great 
temperance society, and that their main 
object has been to diminish as far as 
possible the evil of intoxication; that 
the revenue has been quite a secondary 
consideration, and that what was mainly 
thought of was the moral condition of 
the people. The Despatch, which is 
dated August 8th, 18*7, says:— 

“ Your Lordship is aware that few subjects 
connected with Revenue Administration have 
of recent years obtained greater attention at 
the hands of the Government than questions 
relating to Excise Administration. In each of 
the three larger Governments, Bombay, 
Madras,and Benyal,the Excise system has, with- 
in the last six or seven years, been completely 
examined in its operation and in its effects. 
These examinations have been made under the 
instruction of the Local Governments, and in 
direct, communication with us; and the princi- 
ee on which they have been based, and which 

ave been unanimously accepted by all the 
authorities concerned, have been these; that 
liquor should be taxed and consumption 
restricted, as far as it is possible to do so 
without imposing positive hardships upon the 
ple and driving them to illicit manufacture. 
he facts now placed on record show that in 
this policy the Local Governments have been 
completely successful, and that the great 
increase of Excise Revenue in recent years, 
which the Congress take as evidence of the 
spread of drinking habits, really represents a 
much smaller consumption of liquor, and an 
infinitely better regulated consumption than 
the smaller revenue of former years.” 


I believe that I shall be able entirely 
to shatter that statement to pieces. 
There has been an increase of revenue 
in recent years from £2,300,000 to 
£4,200,000, and the contention of the 
Indian Government is that that increase 
of revenue is obtained from increased 
duties and a decreased consumption. 
These are the things upon which we 
desire to join issue. The despatch 
says :— 

‘‘ Drunkenness, in the English sense of the 
term, hardly exists in India. Writers, whose 
comparisons are based on Oriental experienc, 
describe as drunkenness and as spread of mi 
and ruin a condition of things which, if it ex- 
isted in England, would be regarded almost as 
a millennium of temperance. The average 
consumption in India is only a bottle or a bot- 
tle and a-half of spirits a year for every adult 
male, and in some provinces is even less than 
that.”’ 


These two paragraphs will give the 
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House some idea of the substance of 
this despatch. The statements contained 
in it are utterly unfounded and alto- 
gether opposed to universal public 
opinion in India. Three years: ago I 
travelled there and met all classes and 
conditions of people, but I never met one 
who did not lament the rapid spread of 
the consumption of intoxicating liquors. 
The hon. Member for Barrow (Mr. 
Caine) was there last year, and will be 
able to confirm all that I say. Every 
opinion confirms the astonishing increase 
in the consumption of spirits within the 
last few years, and the statistics collected 
bythe Government of India itself utterly 
confute the statements contained in the 
despatch of 1887. In proof of my alle- 
gation I will, first of all, cite the state- 
ment of the late Keshub Chunder-Sen, 
the great social reformer, who said— 

‘*]t is indeed harrowing and painful to con™ 
template the extent to which sensuality, profli- 

acy, and brutal revels on the one hand, and 
irreligion, blasphemy, and practical atheism on 
the other, are makiug ravages among all classes 
of the native community in consequence of the 
spread of drunkenness, and undermining the 
religious and moral life of the nation....In 
short, the use of intoxicating liquor has done 
more than anything else to degrade the physi- 
cal, moral, and social condition of my country- 
men, and has proved a stupendous obstacle in 
the path of reformation.” 


Contrast that statement with the one 
made by the Government of India to 
the effect that drunkenness in a Euro- 
pean sense does not exist in India. Let 
me now quote the opinion of an English 
gentleman, Mr. Hudson, Secretary of 
the Behar Indigo Planters Association, 
in evidence which he gave before the 
Government of Bengal Commission in 
1884. He said— 

“The upshot of the inquiries I have made 
amongst the planters and of my personal ob- 
servations during a residence of 20 years, is 
that drunkenness has greatly increased during 
the last few years. I attribute this principally 
to the fact that 20 years ago, and up to a few 
years past, it cost a man four annas to get 
drunk on spirit; now he can make himself 
dead drunk, thik nissa, as it has been expressed 
to me by a ‘habitual,’ for one anna. Also by 
the fact that, whereas it used to be most diffi- 
cult to get spirits anywhere oxcept at the dis- 
tilleries, it can now be procured within reach 
of nearly every hamlet.” 


Oue anna represents a penny. This 
extraurdinary cheapening of liquor is 
one of the main causes of the increase 
of drunkenness, and is one of the con- 
sequences of the policy adopted by the 
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Ben Government. Out of a great 
number of letters I have received I will 


read a few extracts. The House knows 
that the tea industry is now one of the 
most important in India. The custom 
is to bring a large number of coolies 
from other parts of India, and get them 
to reside in the tea gardens. It is a 
kind of arrangement that needs great 
care in order to prevent it from de- 
generating into a species of servitude. 
We allow the coolies to be taken from 
their homes, and surely it is our duty 
to protect them, as far as possible, from 
all temptations. I will read to the 
House an extract from a letter which 
affords a good specimen of a large num- 
her of letters I have received containing 
complaints as to the condition of these 
coolies. This letter is from a plantation 
in which I have some interest myself, 
and I have therefore the means of 
knowing that the information it contains 
is reliable. The writer says:— 


“‘T regret to state the sad fact that drunken- 
ness among garden coolies has spread to an 
alarming degree since its promotion and en- 
couragement by this outstill system. Any 
attempt to abolish, or even lessen, this growing 
evil will be hailed with pleasure. Since the 
introduction of this odious system in 1883, the 
consumption of country spirits has, I am cer- 
tain, increased sevenfold (possibly more), and 
it is increasing yearly, judging from the new 
stills that periodically spring up here and there 
all over the districts. ‘The Local Government: 
allow and cherish these stills contiguous to 
our gardens and bazaars. ‘here are cases on 
record of proprietors and managers having laid 
the matter before the Local Government, clearly 
demonstrating the injury the industry and the 
health of the coolies had and were receiving at 
their handsfrom the propagation of sucha system, 
but the said Local Government only lent a deaf 
ear. There are cases where managers have ob- 
jected to allowing a still in the grants under their 
charge, but to no purpose—they were enforced. 
The manufacturing places are chosen and fixed 
by the Local Government. ‘These outstills are 
put up to auction yearly, and the right to 
manufacture and sell country spirits knocked 
down to the highest bidder. ‘They are readily 
disposed of at high prices to eager competitors, 
bent on aggrandizement at the expense of our 
tea gardens and coolies’ health, by making and 
selling them a venomous compound, at four 
annas per quart bottle, and termed by the 
Local Government wholesome country spirit. 
Before these outstills were created, shops 
where spirits could be procured by coolies 
were few and far between, and the said spirits 
could not be purchased at less than one rupee 
per bottle. During these times the coolies 
had little or no temptation to drink, and were, 
although earning less money, in a much better 
pecuniary state than at present. The road- 
rbs their surplus 
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cash, aye, and more, because food and clothing 
are often curtailed to provide the grim fire- 
water. Sunday is, of -course, the great day 
for drinking, and driving by I have come 
across coolies lying literally dead drunk at 
intervals in the road, covered with mud from 
head to foot, and have had to have them rolled 
om one side to clear the way for my trap. One 

my best men got leave one day, bought six 
bottles of country spirits at a shop about four 
miles away, and, on his way home, fell across 
the railway line, smashing hie bottles, and 
lying insensible until, luckily, picked up by 
another coolie. It is needless to say that the 
drinking leads to rioting and wife beating; 
eases, however, seldom come before the notice 
of the Government. Were they to do so, 
coolies would be constantly absent from the 
gardens, so the planter, as a rule, settles these 
matters himself.” 


I have collected an immense mass of 
materials which have accumulated in 
my hands during the last three years— 
papers and letters almost without end — 
and I could quote hundreds expressing 
views almost identical with these. Per- 
haps the House will expect me to 
describe the method by which the 
Government carry on their liquor policy 
in India. They farm it out to con- 
tractors. [Sir J. Gorstr: No.] The 
hon. Gentleman says ‘‘ No,” but I be- 
lieve I shall be able to prove the truth 
of my assertion. The system is to farm 
it out to the men who will pay the 
largest annual sum for the privilege of 
suppiying the liquor, and the traffic 
sub-divides itself into two minor 
heads, one of which is called the 
Central Distillery System. The dis- 
tillery belongs to the Government. The 
contractor goes to the Central Distillery 
and takes, say, 100,000 gallons, en- 
gaging not to charge the public more 
than a certain price; -but he may sell 
it as cheap as he likes. If he finds 
that he can only sell 80,000 gallons, he 
will offer the remaining 20,000 gallons 
dirt cheap—almost for nothing—rather 
than have it left on his hands. There 
is also the outstill system, which is 
still worse. The contractor receives 
power not only of selling by retail, 
but of manufacturing himself. He 
pays for the outstill a certain fixed 
sum, and he contracts with the 
Government to pay a lump sum 
for the use of the outstill. This outstill 
system was introduced in Bengal in 
1876. Upon the introduction of the 
outstill system into Bengal in 1876, 
consumption of drink and revenue 
therefrom was nearly doubled in five 
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years. An enormous stimulus was given 
to the manufacture and consumption of 
So terrible were the 
effects, so loud was the outcry, that the 
Government were obliged to appoint a 
Commission of Inquiry into the working 
of the system. Now I must ask the 
House to listen to one or two quotations 
on this subject. First, I quote the 
evidence of Mr. C. 8. Metcalfe, Addi- 
tional Commissioner of Patna, a district 
which had suffered most from this out- 
still system. 

Sir J.GORST: What is the date of 
this ? 

*Mr. 8. SMITH: Mr. Metcalfe’s. 
evidence was given before the Bengal 
Commission in 1883-4. He says :— 

“ T have been officially connected with this: 
district since 1879 to 1884 as collector, and 
from 1874 to 1876 as officiating commissioner. 
My experience has been as a collector both of 
the ‘sudder distillery’ and the ‘ outstill 
systems.’ ‘The habit of drinking has extended 
to all classes. ‘The quantity drunk is larger 
owing to the cheaper price at which it is now 
sold. Persons who previously were satisfied 
with a dram, are now able to afford a bottle or 
two. Among the labouring and artizan classes, 
drinking has increased to a deplorable extent. I 
havenot noticed any cases among theschool boys,. 
but my experience is that domestic servants, day 
labourers, and women, drink to an extent I never 
noticed under the are ste f system. Under the 
outstill system the habit of drinking is forcibly 
brought home by instances such as these. = 4 
coachman has tumbled off his box drunk. If 
I want a mochee to mend the harness I have to 
arrange that he shall be sober the night before 
A workman now drinks his bottle of spirits as 
regularly as he eats his food, and quarrels have 
become frequent from a man arriving at home 
having spent all his earnings in drink. I can. 
speak from personal observation that there are 
more drunkards in and about this city than I: 
ever observed before.” 


Complaints like these poured in upon. 
the Indian Government, petitions were 
presented by natives and Europeans, 
and in 1883-4 a Commission of Inquiry 
was appointed. This Commission col- 
lected an immense amount of evidence, 
through the bulk of which I have gone- 
with much patience. Twice I have gone: 
carefully over the Report. I do not 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite had done the same when he- 
made the statement he did last year 
supporting the despatch of the Indian 
Government that there was a marked 
decrease in the consumption of strong” 
drink, for this Commission came to the 
conclusion that in the great province 
of Bengal among 69,000,000 of people 
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the consumption had increased in ten 
‘years by 135 per cent, or in other words, 
from an average of 1,600,000 gallons to 
3,700,000. The despatch for the Govern- 
ment of India was dated 1887, and 
‘scarcely takes the slightest notice of the 
‘conclusions of the Bengal Commission, 
and simply glides over it, touching it so 
casually that an ordinary reader of the 
despatch would not know that such a 
Commission ever sat and arrived at such 
terrible conclusions. The despatch of 

1887, and the Under-Secretary in his 
speech last year, laid great stress on the 
fact that less illicit drink was sold and 
more Government drink. That was the 
stress of the argument last year, and I 
suppose it will be repeated to-night. 
But let me call the attention of the 
House to the finding of the Bengal Com- 
‘mission. Here is what they say: 

‘No matter what view may be taken of the 

extent of illicit distillation and smuggling under 
the Control Distillery System, they cannot be 
held to account for any considerable proportion 
of this amount and may be excluded from the 
consideration of the question without the con- 
-Clusion arrived at being seriously vitiated 
thereby.” - 
In other words, the Commissioners say 
that this gigantic increase as shown in 
the statistics of drink consumption is 
not to be accounted for by the transfer of 
‘the consumption from illicit to licit 
manufacture. 

Sm J. GORST: In Bengal? 

*Mr. 8. SMITH: Yes, in Bengal with 
its 69 million inhabitants. 

Siz J. GORST: My interruption was 
intended to remind the hon. Member 
‘that my statement was founded on the 
statistics for the whole of India and wag 
not confined to Bengal. 

*Mr. 8S. SMITH: Then I may take it 
that 69 millions of people are to be 
-excepted from that general statement. 

Sir J. GORST: | did not say so. 

*Mr. 8. SMITH: I think I have 
proved there is this enormous increase 

-of consumption in Bengal, and I shall 
leave to my hon. Friend behind me 
‘to produce statistics as to the 
rest of India. All the evidence I 
have been able to collect shows me that 
this illicit drinking is a mere bugbear, 
-an excuse to salve the consciences of 
the British people, an easy way to throw 
-dust in the eyes of inquirers. Now, the 
Bengal Commission reported in favour 
-of a reversal of the outstill policy, and 


an attempt at reversal was made for a 
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year or two; but as the revenue 
straightway fell off by 10 lakhs, the 
Government did not like it and they 
gradually reverted to the old system, 
50 outstills at a time being licensed 
in spite of the vehement protest of the 
native population, and we have to-day 
the abominable outstill system going on 
in spite of the unanimous protests of 
natives and Europeans. The native 
Congress of India is an important 
educated and representative body of 
some 1,200 Members chosen from all 
parts of India, and this is a resolution 
they passed :— 

“That having regard to the fact that a 

serious increase in the consumption of intoxi- 
cants has taken place under the systems of 
abalkari and excise now prevailing in India, the 
Government be respectfully urged to adopt 
some such improved system as shall tend to 
discourage insobriety.” 
I have not, so far, alluded to the 
opinion of missionaries, the most dis- 
interested Europeans in India, and 
some of whom have lived 20 or 30 
years in India, and there are no more 
intelligent and honest observers to be 
found on matters touching the social wel- 
fare of India, From these I am almost 
overwhelmed with evidence. Last year 
I quoted the Rev. Thomas Evans on the 
terrible evils of the drink trade. A 
great conference of British missionaries 
held in Calcutta last December, con- 
demned the outstill system in the most 
pronounced manner, and they proposed 
that the municipalities of India should 
he permitted to exercise local option on 
the question of the opening of the drink 
shops. There is municipal government 
in many of the large towns such as 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Delhi, and 
having this in view, the conference 
included this in their memorial :— 

‘‘ That under all these circumstances and for 
all the reasons mentee above, your Memorial- 
ists most respectfully but most urgently request 
that the outstil] system, which has proved a 
curse to the country, may be abolished without 
delay ; and that the privilege of ‘local option’ 
in regard to the opening of shops for the sale of 
liquor may at once be conceded to all rural 
communities under such arrangements for 
working it under existing law or under fresh 
= as to the Government may seem 
est. 

What is required is to bring Local 
Option to bear on the evil. It is well 
kuown that the municipalities would ex- 
tirpate the system, root and branch. 
But the Government will not give them 
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power to do cI of the kind, be- 
cause they are afraid of the revenue. 
Let it be remembered that the native 
population look upon the liquor trade 
very differently from ourselves, they 
look upon drinking as a vice, there is no 
such thing as a class of moderate 
drinkers, though there may be a few 
educated natives who have adopted 
English habits. A native if he drinks 
at all drinks to get drunk, and he drives 
hard bargains with the publicans for 
the purpose. The Mahomedan and the 
Hindoo religions are a, ° opposed to 
the use of strong drink. Even to-day 
the mass of Indians are abstainers. 
The consumption of drink is confined to 
a few comparatively, and so the average 
consumption per head of population 
appears very small. But whereas ten 
years ago there were perhaps 10,000,000 
of drinkers in India, we have now turned 
them into 20,000,000, and at the 
rate we are going on we shall, in time, 
turn the 20,000,000 into 40,000,000 and 
the 40,000,000, into 80,000,000. The 
climate of India and the constitu- 
tion of the people make liquor little else 
than poison to them. hen taken to 
excess for a short time it kills them. 
Then the average income of the people 
of India is not more than 3d. per head 
per day for every adult male. That sum 
is barely sufficient to keep a family alive, 
and a penny a day spent in drink out 
of that sum reduces them to starvation. 
There is no Poor Law in India, but if 
we make the country a nest of drunk- 
ards, we must introduce a Poor Law 
to keep the people from starvation. The 
real objection that meets us is the 
revenue, the £5,000,000 raised from 
the sale of drink and other intoxicants 
blinds the eyes of Indian officials. It is a 
revenue easily raised. The man who 
sells most drink gets the contract, 
and the revenue is very easily raised. 
Every official in India is looked upon 
with favour more or less in proportion 
as he increases the revenue contracts. 
Indian finance is always in an im- 
pecunious state, and so it comes 
about that the best official is the man 
who collects most revenue, and the bad 
official is one who allows the revenue 
to fall off. It is quite natural that that 
should be so. Having got this vicious 
system, and having to raise money out 
of it, the Government of India must 
employ persons who will best collect 
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the revenue. The officials are tied to 
the system, and we can place no more 
reliance upon their opinions than on 
the question of the Abolition of Slavery 
we could have followed the advice of 
West India planters as to the moral 
effects of the system. A wasteful system 
of finance has brought the Government: 
of India to lean more and more on 
immoral sources of revenue, and so we go 
on poisoning the natives of India with 
drink as we have poisoned the Chinese 
with opium. But we should not lend 
ourselves to any such system. We 
should not consider merely what the 
exigencies of the Indian Government: 
are. We should insist that the revenue 
of India should be raised by moral 
means, by means consistent with the 
true interests of India. It isa melan- 
choly reflection that a so-called Christian 
Government should outrage the moral 
sense of the heathens we govern. We 
have outraged the moral instincts of the 
natives of India by our conduct in this 
matter. No one who reads the native 
newspapers can doubt that, in the view 
of the natives, the use of liquor was 
immoral. , My Resolution deals with 
opium as well as drink, for it is in- 
cluded in the Excise Laws, and its sale- 
in India is licensed, though not on so 
large a scale as drink. We include 
it in our condemnation, for I know its 
effect is not less fatal than drink to the 
natives, and my hon. Friend (Mr. Caine) 
has visited an opium den in Lucknow, 
and to him we are indebted for the 
following description :— 

*¢ We enter with the rest, and find ourselves. 
in a dirty courtyard, round which are ranged 
15 small rooms. The stench is sickening, the 
swarms of flies intolerable, and there is some- 
thing strange and weird about the faces of 
those who are coming in from the street. It 
dawns upon me that [am in yet another and 
different ‘ Government’ Bazaar, and that, for 
the first time in my life, [am within the walls 
‘of an opium den.’ At the entrance sits a 
comely Chinese woman, whose husband is busy 
showing the arriving customers into the least. 
crowded of the side rooms. Before her is a 
table, covered with copper coins. She is. 
veritably ‘ sitting at the receiptof custom.’ 
About half these copper coins go the Govern- 
ment Treasury at Calcutta, the other half 
going to the Government tax collector, the 
opium farmer. I obtain permission to go over 

e whole premises, and enter the first of the 
small rooms. In the centre of the room, which 
has no window, and is very dark, is a small , 
charcoal fire, whose glow casts a lurid light on 
the faces of nine human beings, men and women, 
lying in a circle like pigsinasty. A young 
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girl about 15 years of age has charge of each | social evils of the present vicious sys- 


‘room, fans the fire, lights the opium pipe, and 
holds it in the mouth of the smoker who has 
last come in, till his head falls heavily on the 
body of his predecessor. Two or three are in 
various stages of preliminary drunkenness. I 
have been in East End gin ces on Saturday 
ights—I have seen men in various stages of 
delirium tremens, I have visited many idiot and 
lunatic asylums, but I have never seen such 
horrible destruction of God’s image in the face 
of man, as I saw in the ‘Government’ opium 
dens of Lucknow. To my dying day 1 shall 
carry the recollection of the face of a hand- 
some young woman of 18 or 19 years, sprawling 
on the senseless bodies of men, her fine brown 
eyes flattened and dulled with coming stupor, 
and her lips drawn back from her glittering 
white teeth. Another girl of the same age was 
sitting in a group of newly-arrived smokers, 
singing some lewd romance as they handed 
round the pipe. I went from room to room and 
counted 97 persons of both sexes in various 
of opium stupor. Green hands could 
get drunk for a penny or less, but by degrees 
more and more opium is needed, and the 
callous keeper of this hideous den showed us 
men whom 180 drops of thick opium, mixed 
with tobacco, hardly sufficed to intoxicate. I 
came out staggering and faint with the poison- 
laden atmosphere.” 


I cannot pursue this painful subject 
further, I fear I have encroached too 
much on the time of the House. I hope 
I have not spoken too warmly, but the 
subject is one of enormous importance. I 
am advocating the cause of countless 
millions of our race. I am trying to 
stop ravages compared to which 
those of war and pestilence are but 
lesser evils. This House has long, far- 
reaching arms, and they can give deliver- 
ance to India. I ask the House to use 
its mighty influence to-night for the 
protection of myriads of our fellow- 
creatures. I ask the House, by passing 
this Resolution to-night, to send a thrill 
of joy through the vast population of 
India. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘ That, in the opinion of this House, the fiscal 
system of the Government of India leads to the 
establishment of spirit distilleries, liquor and 
opium —— in large numbers of places where 
till recently they never existed, in defiance of 
Native opinion and the protests of the inhabit- 
ants, and that such increased facilities for 
drinking produce a steadily increasing con- 
sumption, and spread misery and ruin among 
the industrial classes of India, calling for imme- 
diate action on the part of the Government of 
India with a view to their abatement.—(Mr. 
Samuel Smith.) 


*Mr. CAINE (Barrow): I need not 
follow my hon. Friend, in seconding his 
Motion, into a description of the terrible 


Mr. S. Smith 





tem, which I can assure the House m 

hon. Friend has not exaggerated. The 
Resolution states that the fiscal system 
of the Government of India spreads 
misery and ruin among the industrial 
classes of India, and I found abundant 
evidence to sustain that allegation. But 
first let me deal with the Government 
argument in support of their policy, 
and meet them upon their own ground. 
The hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary for India (Sir J. Gorst) evidently 
wishes thaf the figures with regard to the 
whole of India should be quoted and 
not those relating to sections or dis- 
tricts. 

Sir J. GORST: Not at all. I do not 
object to any figures being taken as long 
as it is made clear to the House what 
figures they are. 

*Mr. CAINE: Well, I will be quite 
clear as to the figures I take, and I will 
explain, for the sake of simplicity, that 
all my figures will bein pounds sterling, 
taking the usual reckoning of ten rupees 
tothe £. I find that, according to the 
latest available statistics, those of 1887, 
the total revenue from intoxicating 
liquors all over India is steadily 
advancing. I may say that the gallonage 
of consumptionis not given in the Govern- 
ment returns, at all events, until the 
last two or three years, and I found it 
very difficult, even in India, to get 
figures on the subject. I will first show 
how the revenue from intoxicating 
liquors and drugs is steadily advancing. 
The present system has been in exist- 
ence for about fifty years. It was 
founded about 1838, and it reached 
complete perfection about 1878, when 
the total revenue from intoxicants was 
£2,458,000. In 1879, the revenue rose 
to £2,619,000, in 1880 to £2,838,000, 
in 1881 to £38,135,000, in 1882 to 
£3,427,000, in 1883 to £3,609,000, in 
1884 ‘to £3,837,000, in 1885 to 
£4,012,000, in 1886 to £4,152,000, and 
in 1887 to £4,375,000. The revenue 
has therefore virtually doubled itself in 
ten years. Now it is urged by the 
Government that this increase is the 
result, first of all, of increased taxation, 
and secondly of the transfer of the con- 
sumption from illicit to Government 
liquor. I would ask my hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary, whether he means 
to say that the bulk of the increase of 
£2,100,000 is a transfer from illicit to 
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licit consumption? If so, it reflects 
very great disgrace on the management 
of the excise system in former years. 
With regard to the raising of taxation, 
that has been very trivial, and a 
at all like the 100 per cent it woul 
have to be, in order to account for the 
increase. The revenue is derived, not 
only from spirits, but also from opium 
and other intoxicating drugs, and the 
imports show a steady increase, and one 
that has been much more rapid in recent 
years. The imports of spirits show an 
increase of 50 per cent in the last ten 
years. In 1885, the imports of spirits 
amounted to 858,000 gallons; in 1886, 
they amounted to 937,000 gallons, and 
in 1887 they rose to 1,063,000 gallons— 
or total increase of 23 per cent. in three 
years. There was also an increase of 60 

r cent. in the imports of malt liquors 
in the three years, Furthermore, there 
is, all over India, a steadily increasing 
manufacture of beer, strong in alcohol, 
on which no duty is paid. All the in- 
creased consumption is native and not 
English. The English population is 
more sober and abstemious than in times 
past, and its consumption of liquor has 
certainly not increased. We have now 
15,000 teetotallers in the Indian Army, 
and the evidence goes to show that a 
decreasing amount of liquor is consumed 
by our soldiers. Under these circum- 
stances, the figures I have quoted sre 
calculated to give alarm to every social 
reformer and every practical politician. 
I will quote from Paper 166, of June 
25th, 1887, in order to show what are 
the opinions of authorities :— 

‘‘The principles on which the Excise system 
of India are based, and which have been unan- 
imously accepted by all-the authorities con- 
cerned have been these ; That liquor should be 
taxed, and consumption restricted, as far as 
it has been possible to do so without imposing 
positive hardships upon the people, and driving 
them to illicit manufacture. In this policy the 
local Governments have been wt ig vor 
successful, and the great increase of Excise 
Revenue in recent years, which have been 
taken as evidenee of the spread of drinking 
habits, really represents a much smaller con- 
sumption of liquor, and an infinitely better 
regulated consumption than the smaller revenue 
of former years.” 

I at once admit that that is the principle 
on which the excise laws of India are 
supposed to be based and intended to be 
based, as is clearly shown by the follow- 
ing order issued to Revenue Officers in 
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the foundations of the present system 
were laid :— 

“¢ Tt cannot be too strongly urged upon col- 

lectors that the object whi "Chenatitannts has 
in view is to restrain and, if possible, to correct 
and diminish the total actual consumption of 
spiritous liquors, whether clandestine or 
licensed, being fully persuaded that any amount 
of revenue that may be lost by the efficiency of 
the system for this end will be repaid one hun- 
dredfold in the preservation and advancement 
of moral feelings and industrions habits among 
the people.” 
I met many of the leading officials m 
India, and -heir great cry was, “ Don’t 
call our good intentions into question.” 
Of the good intentions of the Govern- 
ment I have no doubt, but I say that 
those good intentions in the present 
case have only made the usual pave- 
ment. I contend deliberately that 
the Excise Laws of India, the best 
and worst of them, directly lead to an 
increase of drinking facilities, and, as a 
matter of course, to an increased con- 
sumption of liquor, with all its atten- 
dant evils. That the various Govern- 
ments of India, in spite of themselves, 
are inevitably committed by those laws 
to a policy of expansion, instead of 
restriction, and that the sale of liquor 
and drugs is stimulated all over India, 
for the sake of the revenue it produces. 
I am fully aware of the seriousness of 
this charge. I have had it drummed into 
me during the three months I have been 
in India, but I stand by it. Last year, 
Mr. Westland, Finance Minister for 
India, used the following language in 
the Legislative Council :— 

“T look hopefully to a considerable increase 
in the Excise Revenues, and believe that a 
aye deal might be done in Northern India 

y the introduction of the methods which in 
Bombay and Madras, have so powerfully con- 
tributed to the increase of revenue under this 
head.’’ 

In England it is the custom for Finance 
Ministers to congratulate Parliament 
upon a diminishing revenue from 
intoxicants; in India, however, the 
Finance Minister looks hopefully to a 
considerable increase in such revenue. 
I have been censured for saying that 
such a statement as this coming from 
such an authority, would certainly be 
interpreted by his subordinates into a 
hint to stimulate the sale of Exciseable 
articles. I repeat-the statement, and 
will presently show how itis being acted 
upon. Left us, however, now examine 
for a moment into the operation of the 
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methods in Bombay and Madras, which 
have made such a powerful impression 
on Mr. Westland and Sir David Barbour. 
In the Financial Statement for 1887-8, 
Mr. Westland uses clear enough 
language about the methods of 
the two Presidencies. He said :— 

“ As s excise, it will be seen that it 
is in and Bombay that the Revenue 
Administration has been most successful, as 
these two provinces, with a total population of 
47,500,000 produce a Revenue nearly as large as 
that of Bengal with 69,000,000. The whole 

stem of distillation has been brought more 
aiconehiy under control, and stricter and 
more methodical preventive measures have 
enabled the Government to greatly enhance the 
rate of duty, for the question of the rate of 
duty which it is possible to levy, is simply the 
question of the prevention of illicit distilla- 
tion.”’ 

Sir David Barbour commenting on thi® 
paragraph in this year’s financial state- 
ment says— 

“ Mr. Westland’s expectations was that by the 
prevention of illicit dealings, it would be 
possible to raise a large Revenue, the increase 
of Revenue being accompanied, not by an 
increase of, but by a check on drinking.” 
Well, I want to see how drinking is 
checked by this system. In Madras there 
was introduced in October, 1884, a new 
system which enables the authorities to 
raise a large Revenue by the prevention 
of illicit drinking. I admit that the 
change was a great improvement on the 

revious system, but it was bad at the 
cae. In 1883-4 the consumption of 
arrack in the Presidency amounted to 
1,204,000 gallons. In 1885, the year of 
transition it fell to 1,189,000 gallons. 
We should, however, expect to see a 
steadily diminishing consumption if the 
system were all that is claimed for it. 
In 1886 the consumption goes down a 
little farther—to 1,055,000 gallons ; but 
in 1887 it rises again to 1,084,000, and 
in 1888 to 1,270,000, which is more than 
that of any previous year. We find, 
therefore, that although the system 
diminishes the consumption for a year 
or two the increase invariably comes 
afterwards. The people have learnt 
drinking habits, and the Government 
with a view of raising revenue, push in 
liquor shops whenever they think there 
is a ghost of a chance of a customer. 
Sir David Barbour is wisely silent with 
regard to Bombay. - I will not be silent. 
While I was in Bombay I had a visit 
from Lallubhai Gordandas, general as- 
sistant in the Abkari Department. I 
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had a long conversation with that 
gentleman. I made careful notes of it, 
and read them over to him with some 
care, and he admitted that they accu- 
rately represented what he said His 
statements were (I quote from my 
notes) :— 

6 camo’ the’ Presidency there is no 
illicit distillation whatever for sale. There may 
be a little prevalent where there are many 
toddy or mowra trees, for private consumption 
only. We have got Mr. Pritchard’s system 
well in hand, and illicit distillation is now 
reduced to a minimum.” 
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The system has now been in good work- 
ing order for ten years, and what are 
the results? In 1882 the consumption 
of ardent spirits in the Bombay Presi- 
dency was two millions of gallons, and 
in 1886 it had risen to 2,750,000 gallons, 
these being the latest available figures. 
There was thus a net increase of 40 per 
cent in four years, which means that it 
would double itself in 10 years. We 
are asked to believe that this increase is 
due to the change from illicit to licit 
consumption. I entirely fail to under- 
stand how such financial authorities as 
Mr. Westland and Sir David Barbour 
can commit themselves to statements, 
the bottom of which can be knocked out 
by a simple reference to their own 
Excise Reports. The Financial Report 
for this year has the audacity to suggest 
that their principles apply equally to 
intoxicating drugs asto liquors. It will 
be found that wherever the consumption 
of liquor increases, the appetite for 
drugs appears to be also whetted. I will 
take the pattern district of the Bombay 
Presidency, where the system is most 
perfect, and I will give the revenue 
from foreign liquor, from country spirits, 
and from drugs. I wish to show thatit 
has steadily increased right through 
from the completion of Mr. Pritchard’s 
system in 1877. During the five years 
ending 1877, the average revenue from 
foreign liquors was £1,100; during the 
five years ending 1882 it was £2,700; 
in 1883 it was £3,500; in 1884, £3,600; 
in 1886, £8,300; in 1886, £8,400; in 
1887, £9,300; and in 1888, £9,000. 
Now we take the spirit manufactured 
at the Government distilleries: During 
the five years ending 1877, country 
spirit produced an average revenue of 

810,000 ; during the five years ending 
1882 a revenue of £390,000; in 1883, 
£540,000; in 1884, £590,000; in 1885, 
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£640,000; in 1886, £690,000; in 1887, 
£710,000; and in 1888, £750,000. 
And now with regard to drugs: We 
are told it is better for the people 
to consume what they call ‘‘ wholesome ”’ 
spirit than to take opium or other drugs, 
and that by stimulating the sale of 
spirits they diminish the consumption 


of drugs. Well, in the five years 
ending 1877 the revenue from 
drugs was £5,400, in the five 


years ending 1882 it was £5,100, 
in 1883 it was £8,100, in 1884 it was 
£9,400, in 1885 it was £10,400, in 1886 
it was £10,800, in 1887 it was £11,000, 
and in 1888 it was £11,700. This is 
the way they secure a maximum revenue 
with a minimum of consumption. I say, 
without fear of contradiction, that the 
consumption has increased in precisely 
the same ratio as the revenue, not only 
in Bombay but all over India alike. 
This is inevitable so long as the existing 
system prevails. I admit that some 
methods in India are better than others ; 
but all are bad, and all are based upon 
the same principles. My hon. Friend 
has very fairly described the systems in 
use. The Government control the manu- 
facture, but they do not control the 
retail sale. They pretend to; but to all 
intents and purposes, when the liquor 
sale has been given to a farmer, he can 
do whatever he likes. I have had long 
interviews with liquor farmers. I have 
talked to one who pays ag much as 
£140,000 a year for the monopoly of 
certain districts, and he told me te was 
obliged to take so many gallons a year 
and to pay duty on it. The Government 
do not allow him to sell above a certain 
rice, but when he finds himself with 
iquor on his hands he disposes of it at 
any price he can get. The fact of the 
matter is that there are eight or nine 
different systems prevailing in India, 
and eight or nine sub-varieties. I am 
bound to say I did not see a single 
man in all India, excepting one, who 
understood it in all its details, or 
indeed half as well as I did myself. I 
contend that under this vicious farming 
system the bias of everyone concerned 
is in favour of the expansion of 
the trade and not of its contraction, 
and that whatever may have been 
the intentions of the inventors of the 
system all moral considerations are 
swamped in the efforts to obtain 
revenue. The Government is biassed 
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in favour of the tax. It may be an 
unconscious bias, but the bias is there. 
It furnishes a steady and improving 
revenue, as I have shown, and it is 
cheap to collect. This is shown by the 
figures. The revenues from forests cost 
55 per cent to collect; from opium, 25 
per cent; from land, 15 per cent; from 
Customs, 7 percent ; from stamps, 4 per 
cent; and from Excise only 3 per cent. 
The bias is naturally in favour of such an 
admirable and cheap source of revenue 
as this, and especially as it doubles 
itself in ten years. As to the officers 
engaged in the administration, their 
promotion may not altogether depend 
upon the revenue obtained, but it does 
depend upon it to some extent. If you 
take the last report for Bengal you will 
find a paragraph commencing thus: 
‘‘ Officers deserving favourable notice for 
the management of the Excise Depart- 
ment of their various districts.” Then 
follow 16 names of officers in every one 
of whose districts there has been an in- 
crease in the revenue, the average being 
£2,500 each. I do not blame them 
for trying to get on in their profession. 
There are gentlemen opposite who are 
at the head of their profession, and who 
would not have got there unless they had 
done their best to stimulate the revenue 
in every way. During the three months 
I spent in India this winter, I found 
endless instances of the praiseworthy 
watchfulness of collectors, and of the 
way in which they act upon the sugges- 
tions of the Finance Ministers, who are 
‘looking hopefully to an increase in 
the Excise revenues.”’ Let me give an 
instance: In the district of Backer- 
gunje, in Bengal, a religious fair is held 
every year. For some years past a 
liquor shop has been established there. 
The agent of one of the excellent and 
useful associations which are springing 
up all over India watching the actions 
of the Government, called upon 
the Zemindar who owned the land 
and urged him to refuse to supply 
land for the liquor shop any longer. 
He refused accordingly. But the col- 
lector, Mr. Clay, of Backergunje, 
dropped on the Zemindar at once, and 
wrote-to him asking for an explanation. 
The Zemindar called and explained, and 
two more letters followed, both of which 
I will read. The first is addressed to 
Chunder Das, farmer of corn, spirit and 
drugs, Lakutia— 
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“In accordance with the order of the Co Ilec- 
tor passed to day you are directed to open your 
shop as usual at the aforesaid Mela. A copy 
of this order is sent to the proprietors of that 
Mela, so that they may present to the Collector 
any objection, if they have any, to the ope ning 
of the aforesaid shop at the Mela.—G. CO. Durr, 
Excise Deputy Collector.’’ 

The same gentleman, Mr. Dutt, writes 
to Babu Behari Lal Roy and two other 
Zemindars— 

“As a person named Parna Chunder Das’ 
for a fee of 75 rupees got a licence for setting 
up a shop for the sale of wines, Ganga, and 
opium at your Lakutia Mela, and you did not 

ow him place to open his shop then, an order 

was issued on him to open his shop, and a copy 
of that order served on you that you may pre- 
sent to the Collector your objections, if you 
have any, to give him land for this purpose. 
Up to this day you have presented no objection 
and given him no land for his shop. You are 
ordered to show cause before the Collector 
within two days why that shop should not be 
set up at your Mela.” 
What does this mean? These men 
are anxious to huve their religious 
festival conducted decently and in order, 
and this Revenue official comes down 
upon them like a thousand of bricks 
because of the shop not being .opened. 
Just suppose for one moment a similar 
case in England. In Liverpool there is 
an estate with 47,000 people living 
upon it. It belongs to the Earl of 
Sefton. There is not a single public- 
house upon that estate. But supposing 
anyone got the lease of a house there 
and had a licence transferred to it the 
Earl of Sefton would say, ‘‘ You cannot 
do this. I have the right to stop you.” 
And suppose the authorities wrote a 
letter to the Earl such as I have read to 
ihis House, there would be a pretty 
row! The bias of a liquor farmer 
is to sell the quantity of liquor he 
undertakes to sell, if he is to make 
any profit out of it. He is abundantly 
helped by the administration of the 
Abkar Department, which backs up the 
efforts of the farmer with all the energy 
of a working partner. Let me just show 
you how this works. I will give you a 
few instances. Take the Bombay Presi- 
dency. I read this in the last report, 
dated 1886-7— 

“There were 102 spirit shopsin the Ahmedabad 
district in the year 1884-5. Out of this number 
19 shops were closed in the following year for 
want of custom. But during the year under 


report it was found necessary to re-open 11 of 
them.” 


Another paragraph in the same report 
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gives the explanation of this remark- 
able operation, 

‘¢ During the three years for which the farms 
were sold, the farmer was not able to sell the 
full quantities of spirit removed by him from 
the distilleries under his minimum guarantee,” 
So to enable him to do so, and keep u 
the Revenue, 11 shops had to be re- 
opened. During these four years 
under review in these paragraphs the 
spirit issued from the Ahmedabad dis- 
tillery to this farmer who required 11 
shops to be re-opened, was as follows: 
—48.000 gallons, 57,000 gallons, 63,000 
gallons, 69,000 gallons. The maximum 
of revenue is undoubtedly secured, the 
minimum of consumption is secured by 
an increase from 48,000 to 69,000 
gallons, an increase of 45 per cent. in 
four years. I had two hours’ interview 
with the liquor farmer of Ahmedabad. 
I quote from my notes. He said — 

‘How on earth can we get the ideal of the 
Government, a maximum of Revenue with a 
minimum of consumption—we must sell the 
liquor to get the Revenue. Mr. Pritchard is 
always putting the screw on the farmer, and 
pushing up the Revenue. How can we do that 
unless we push the sale of drink ?”’ 


When Mr. Westland so pointedly re- 
ferred to the North-West provinces as 
the district from which he looked for an 
increased revenue from Excise, he was 
hardly fair to his energetic subordinates 
in that district. He must have had 
before him at the time the Excise repurt 
for 1886, and read the following leading 
paragraph :— 

“The revenue from Excise has continued to 
advance steadily, and the gross receipts for the 
year under report are the highest on record, 
showing an increase of 12 per cent on previous 
years. 

Why ? Because the officials had been 
stimulating the sale of liquor to the 
uttermost. 


The Report says in one paragraph :— 
‘‘The district Reports contain repeated 
assurances from all parts of the provinces that 
drinking is practically unknown.” 
What a dreadful state of things from the 
Government point of view, but what a 
blessing it would be if we could have it 
in England, Wales, or Scotland. I 
suppose this is where Mr. Westland 
looks for an increased revenue. But 
the same Report abounds in paragraphs 
showing how an enlightened Indian 
Government endeavours at once to get 
rid of such a happy moral condition, 
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and such an ar rs af absence of reve- 
nue. On page 13 of this Report from 
the North West Provinces, par. 32, is 
the following :— 

“ Etawah—The number of shops has 
increased from 53 to 67. ‘here are five sho 
in the Municipality, which are reported to be 
sufficient. In the village tracts the number is 
still far below Government standard .. . 
Efforts are being made to bring the number of 
shops up to prescribed standard. Besides the 
67 shops now _ licences were *granted 
for others, bnt they were withdrawn when it 
was found that no liquor was sold at these 
shops.”’ 


I claim that this Report abundantly 
roves the contention of the Resolution. 
tah is another district :— 

‘* Etah.—There has been an increase of oue 
shop; there are now 63. At the last settle- 
ment efforts were again made to induce the 
liquor farmers to open new shops, but, as last 
year, to uo purpose. No one would bid even a 
nominal price for them. ‘The number of shops 
is much fewer than the number allowed by 
Government standard.”’ 


I have no doubt the hon. Gentleman 
will give some explanation of these ex- 
treme statements in the Report from 
the North-West Provinces. This is the 
last available report; I bring it down 
to date so far as I am able, though the 
Government of India are exceedingly 
slow in getting off their papers. At 
page 5, Mr. Crook, the Revenue Officer 
of Etah, 
“draws attention to the impossibility of the 
labouring class consuming liquor to any con- 
siderable extent, when it is sold, as at present, 
of inferior quality and at an almost prohibitive 
price.” 
He wants to persuade the labouring 
classes to consume liquor to a consider- 
able extent. Again, in the same re- 
port :-— 

“At Muttra, it is reported that many new 
licences had to be withdrawn, as no liquor was 


sold, and that new shops put up for auction 
were not bid for.” 


At Muttra there were 39 liquor shops 
25 years ago, now the number is 59. 
Yet my right hon. Friend says the 
larger number of shops have been 
established recently. ‘‘ Recently” means 
a period of 25 years. Here are other 
paragraphs :— 

“In Sitapur the reduction of 33 shops is 
reported to have resulted in a loss of more than 
2,000 rupees in licence fees, and no further 
reduction is advisable at present . . . . In the 
Jhansi division the number of shops is largel 
in excess of the Government standard, and, 
although the Commission of Excise makes no 
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remarks thereon, it appears from the district 
reports that at present it is inexpedient to 
make any considerable reduction in their num- 
DORs ss: 6-5 We are told that the high rise in 
consumption at Cawnpore is due to the opening 
of the new distillery.” 

Who was it that opened that distil- 
lery? A Limited Liability Company or 
a private individual? Notatall. It was 
the Government. In consequence of the 
opening of the new distillery they 
raise the consumption. That is the way 
in which they got the minimum of con- 
sumption. I think it is the way in 
which they get the maximum of 
revenue. The last paragraph which I 
will quote is— 

**At Benares the licence fees for the year 
were very high, and to make their business 
profitable the retail dealers lowered their prices, 
and thus largely increased the sale of liquor.’’ 
That paragraph absolutely confirms the 
statement of my hon. Friend. I could 
go on ad nauseam, and could give similar 
instances from all the Provinces of In- 
dia. These extracts show clearly that 
where there are no liquor shops and no 
desire for them, the Excise administra- 
tion has forced them in, and that where 
there are avowedly too many they have 
refused to reduce them. We have had 
two Bengal Commissions. Read their 
reports, or study every or any Provin- 
cial Excise Report. They show that the 
liquor farmers are everywhere com- 
peting with each other for the possession 
of a lucrative monopoly; that the 
authorities encourage it with a view to 
increased revenue; that the farmers get 
up rings to defeat the undue pressure of 
the authorities; that they doctor the 
liquor ; are the chief culprits in illicit 
distillation ; that they cheat the 
revenue, lower their prices, and, by the 
help of the Government, double the 
consumption. The worst and rottenest 
Excise system in the civilized world is 
that of India; the worst and rottenest 
of the various systems of India is that of 
Bengal. We have heard from my hon. 
Friend some account of what has 
taken place in Bengal with regard 
to the outstill system. I do not 
refer to that to-night, because it is of 
no use flogging a dead horse. I have 
been informed that it is the intention of 
the Government to estimate for a some- 
what less revenue this year, with a 
view to getting rid of the outstill sys- 
tem. I trust it is really the intention 





of the Government to get rid of that 
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system. The effects of drunkenness on 
the Indian people are very serious. The 
nature of the liquor is such that it is pro- 
hibited to be sold to the British soldiers. 
Yet Indian women are allowed to buy 
it and to drink it with their husbands 
and children. At Benares three sol- 
diers entered a liquor shop, and hav- 
ing pinned the owner of the shop 
against the wall by fixing their bayonets 
through his clothes, they drank the 
liquor. One fell to the floor of the shop 
and died, the other two were carried 
back to barracks. Why should such 
horrible stuff as this be sold to women 
and children freely, while prohibited to 
strong healthy soldiers? The amount 
of liquor drunk is small compared with 
the number of the population—my 
hon. Friend says he does not think it 
is more than 10 per cent — but it 
is a fact that drunkenness is increas- 
ing. That drunkenness is steadily in- 
creasing is a fact which is well affirmed 
by a large body of public opinion in 
India, the Government say. It may 
not be a very serious evil, but it is un- 
doubtedly an increasing one. At one 
of the meetings at which I was present 
—a meeting said to have been the 


largest of its kind ever held in India— 


this fact was fully confirmed. It was, 
however, stated by one of the news- 
papers that the extent of the gathering 
was due to the desire of the natives to 
hear a Member of Parliament who was 
going ‘‘on the stump.” I thought 
there might be something in that 
statement ; but it so happened that my 
friend, Mr. Thomas Evans, a missionary 
who went alone to a number of meetings 
held in various towns in the Bombay 
Presidency, had even a larger amount 
of success than was achieved on the 
occasion I have just mentioned, and 
he found that everywhere public opinion 
was against the Government, while, 
taking it as a whole, the Indian Press 
is also against the Government. I may 
be asked, ‘‘ What remedy do you pro- 
pose?”’ In reply to that question I 
would say, in the first place you ought 
to get rid of the outstill system, and if 
you turn your attention to the steady 
increase of the revenue by the steady 
increase of taxation, you would find 
that you would not suffer from an 
increase in the duty on spirits. I seeno 
reason why the import duty should not 
be raised to 10 rupees for proof -spirit, 
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which would enable you largely to 
increase the duties charged in Bombay; 
because Bombay town and island could 
pay without difficulty double the amount 
of duty now charged without the least 
hardship to anyone or the smallest risk 
of illicit distillation. I would also ven- 
ture to suggest that some duty should 
be put on the heady beer sold in India, 
I was fold, in answer to a question I 
put some time ago, that no duty is 
charged on the beer brewed by Messrs, 
Meakin & Co,, and I must confess that 
I do not see why the Indian drink 
should be taxed while English beer is 
sold without duty. I may say that, in 
discussing this matter with Indian gen- 
tlemen, I found that they all entertained 
the views expressed by the mover of 
this Resolution. They think that the 
Indian people ought in some way to be 
consulted on the subject. I remember 
on one occasion I saw some 20 natives 
sitting in a circle outside a building, and 
I supposed it was a sort of village 
council. As I did not like to trespass 
on their deliberations I passed on; but, 
on coming back again some hours 
afterwards, I saw the same circle 
of natives in the same place, and 
I found that, instead of discuss- 
ing local matters or British politics, 
they were discussing six bottles of 
native spirits. I am quite sure that the 
collector of the district, when he opened 
the liquor shop, did not first consult the 
head man of the village. Can it be said 
that this is the sort of thing which ought 
to be encouraged in the administration of 
that portion of the Empire? Of course 
it is not for me to dictate to the Indian 
Civil Service how they can maintain 
their financial position with regard to 
the sale of intoxicating liquor; but I 
do say that while revenue considera- 
tions may be allowed to have their 
full weight, moral considerations 
ought not to be overlooked or set 
aside for one moment. India possesses 
about the finest Civil Service in the 
world, and it is just as capable as any 
authority that could be mentioned of 
carrying out a scheme dealing with this 
important question. As it is, however, 
instead of troubling themselves about 
the maximum of moral considerations 
they are troubling themselves about the 
maximum of revenue. The object the 
Government ought to keep ever in view 
is to restrain, correct, and diminish the 
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consumption of intoxicating liquors and 
drugs, whether illicit or licensed, and 
fully persuade themselves that any 
amount of Revenue that may be lost 
by the efficiency of their system for 

is end, will be repaid a hundred-fold 
in the preservation and advancement of 
morality, industry and prosperity among 
the peoples of the Indian Empire. 

*Srr ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.)said: I do notforonemoment 
believe that the Excise policy of the 
Government of India, as a whole, is, or 
has ever been, intentionally or con- 
sciously directed to the mere gathering 
of Revenue, regardless of its effect on 
the moral well-being or social habits 
generally of the people of that country. 
I think, Sir, that every one who has 
been in any way associated with the 
work of that Government, as I have 
been, or who knows anything whatever 
of its character or traditions, will re- 
pudiate any notion of the kind with 
indignation and with perfect honesty 
and sincerity. Then too, Sir, in the 
course of the statements that have been 
put before the House this evening, 
there have been several propositions 
laid down which, in my opinion, will 
be held in India to be statements that 
are either inaccuracies or gross exagger- 
ations. When the hon. Member for 
Flintshire spoke of the high officers of 
the Government of India being possibly 
ignorant of the working of the Abkari 
system, surely he forgot that these very 
officials, even the very highest of them, 
have themselves passed through the 
mill of the lower offices of State. For 
instance, my hon. Friend the Member for 
Evesham, who was himself Finance 
Minister of India, commenced life in 
that country, many years before, as an 
Assistant Magistrate, and rose through 
every stage of the official ladder. At 
many stages he himself had charge of 
the Abkari administration of the dis- 
tricts in which he resided. Well, Sir, 
the same, of course, holds true of very 
nearly ali the other high members of 
the Government of India. They know 
the working of the Abkari system, and 
to charge them with ignorance, or even 
to make ignorance the excuse for their 
policy, is altogether inaccurate. Then 
again, I must say that I heard with very 
agg regret the attack that was made 
y the hon. Member for Barrow-in- 
Furness on those Englishmen, Mr. 
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Meakin and others, in the hills of 
India, who are, in my opinion, and in 
the opinion of many others, serving 
the cause of Temperance in India, 
especially amongst our soldiers there, 
by putting within the reach of those 
soldiers light, wholesome, English beers, 
in the place of those horrible con- 
coctions, such as country arrack, of 
which* we have heard such eloquent 
accounts to-night from hon. Mem- 
bers opposite. And, Sir, the hon. 
Member for Barrow spoke of the 
chief of these gentlemen having 
been decorated because of his being a 
brewer. I can assure the House, from 
personal knowledge, that Mr.Whymper, 
the gentleman of whom he spoke, was 
decorated for, or, at any rate, might 
well have been decorated for, his eminent 
public services to the State and 
from no connection whatever with his 
occupation in life. He had served to 
my knowledge the cause of the Native 
States, and especially the cause of the 
Native State of Cashmere, in a way that 
did him the greatest credit, and I was 
exceedingly glad when I saw in the 
newspapers the statement to the effect 
that he had received from, Her Majesty 
the distinction of the a 0 iy of 
the Order of the Indian Empire. That 
decoration was, in my opinion, highly 
deserved for his public services, and I 
greatly regret, therefore, that it should 
have been stated in this House that he 
received it merely because of his con- 
nection with the brewing industry. For 
this reason, and many similar ones, I 
find with regret that I am unable to 
agree with the Resolution that has been 
moved by the hon. Member for Flint- 
shire, though I sympathize very heartily 
with the spirit and motives of the Reso- 
lution. The excellent motives of the 
hon. Member for Flintshire, and the 
great services which he has rendered to 
the welfare and well-being of our fellow 
subjects in India, are, I am sure, appre- 
ciated by the House and by the country, 
and they certainly are appreciated in 
India. But, Sir, though I cannot go the 
full length with the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Flintshire, there are two 
propositions that I would venture, 
as-an old resident in India, to sub- 
mit to the consideration of the House, 
and on which [I would ask leave 
to make just one or two remarks as 
grounds for an appeal to Her Majesty’s 
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Government and to my hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for India to 
give us, as the result of this debate this 
evening, some tangible, clear assurance 
of their determination that temperance 
reforms, and not Revenue, shall be in 
the future the key-stone of their Excise 
"gue! in India. In the first place, Sir, 

maintain it is idle to deny that our 
Government Abkari, or Excise policy, 
has at times, in practice at any rate, 
tended to encourage the spread of 
drunkenness amongst the people; and, in 
the second place, I am quite sure that all 
that is best and most reputable in Native 
opinion in India is virtually unanimous 
in demanding from us, and from the 
Government of India, some stringent 
measures of restriction. I said, Sir, it 
is idle to deny that our policy has at 
times, though contrary, I am certain, 
to the intentions of the Government, 
tended to the increase of drunkenness. 
Those who read the Indian papers will 
be aware that since the debate last year, 
in fact only within a very few months, 
the Government of India, and especially 
the Government of Bengal, has brought 
about a very considerable contraction 
of that very outstill system of which we 
have heard so much, and which has 
been so rightly and deservedly denounced 
by the hon. Member for Barrow. Last 
year the Under Secretary of State for 
India protested most eloquently, and I 
am sure most sincerely, that nothing 
could be further from the wishes or in- 
tentions of the Government of India 
than to sanction the continuance for a 
moment of any system that would in any 
way encourage drunkenness; and yet 
the very action of the Government of 
Bengal to which I have referred, shows 
that at the time my hon. Friend was 
protesting so eloqueutly, this system was 
in full force in many districts in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the seat of 
Government at Calcutta. Inthe second 
place, I have said that the whole of the 
Native public opinion is strongly in 
favour of most stringent restrictions on 
the sale of intoxicating drinks. I believe 
that that will be frankly and fully 
admitted by my hon. Friend and by 
the Government of India; it is at any 
rate fully well known to everyone who 
has ever resided in India, and has ever 
been brought much into contact with 
the people of the Empire. I believe that 
even the extreme measure of the total 
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prohibition of the sale of intoxicatin 

liquors would not only not meet wi 

any resistance from the people of India, 
but would, in fact, be most popular in 
that country. That, in my opinion, is 
the cardinal feature of the situation in 
India; and it contrasts very strongly 
with the situation in this country. I ask 
those who think with me on the Tem- 
perance Question, those who earnestly 
desire to advance the cause of Temper- 
ance, and yet who shrink from any too 
violent interference with personal 
liberty , what would be our position if 
all our countrymen in England—not 
only the classes, but the masses of the 
people—were all in favour of total pro- 
hibition? If there were no such thing 
as a national beverage, if there were 
no reality in the cry of robbing a 
poor man of his beer, if there were no 
social customs to be destroyed by prohi- 
bition, and if in the national conscience 
the drinking of a dram of spirits or of 
a glass of beer were held to be a sin, I 
say I would unhesitatingly vote imme- 
diately for total prohibition. But 
that is the case and these are the 
circumstances in India. As far as 
Native opinion is concerned, I say em- 
phatically that the Government have a 
free hand in the direction of restriction 
upon thesale of intoxicating liquors. They 
can do what they like; they can extend 
those restrictions to any extent they like, 
with the certainty of obtaining the appro- 
val of all classesofthe Indians. Therefore 
the only two considerations that can 
affect the Government of India in their 
decision are, first, the fear of illicit dis- 
tillation, and, secondly, the fear of the 
loss of revenue. As to illicit dis- 
tillation, no doubt the facilities are ex- 
ceptionally great in India, where every 
jungle yields the raw materials for pro- 
ducing spirits in abundance; and I am 
free to admit that if they had total pro- 
hibition or anything like it, it is pos- 
sible that the pecuniary inducements to 
illicit distillation might be very con- 
siderable. On the other hand, the 
strength of public opinion, all the 
power of caste rules, in fact the whole 
organisation of Native society, would be 
on the side of the Excise officers in sup- 
pressing illicit distillation, and, there- 
fore, confess—having some little 
personal knowledge of the circum- 
stances of the case—I do not 
think that any great weight need be 
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assigned to the bugbear of illicit dis- 
tillation. The other consideration that 
should weigh with the Government in 
deciding this question is, of course, the 
loss of Revenue; and I confess that I 


_gannot brush that consideration aside 


so lightly as the Mover and Seconder 
of the resolution have done. I feel that 
we are dealing in this matter with other 
eople’s money. It is very easy for 
British Representatives to be virtuous 
and philanthropic at the cost of the 
Indian Exchequer, to which their own 
constituents do not contribute a penny. 
Still, on the other hand, the Indian tax- 
ayers are willing that some loss should 
be incurred to the Revenue for the sake 
of their own good name and the morals 
of their people. I do not think it is 
for this House, with its necessarily 
limited and imperfect information, to 
force the Government of India hurriedly 
into reforms that are to be carried out 
at the cost of the Indian taxpayers; but 
I think the House may do this much, 
and do it in the cause of righteousness 
and of justice to the people of India— 
we may show that we sympathize with 
the Government of India whenever it 
does that which is right in itself 
and which is also agreeable to the 
people of India. In conclusion, I trust 
that Her Majesty’s Government may 
see their way to accept the motion of 
the hon. Member for Flintshire, pro- 
vided always that the hon. Member 
consents to such modifications in its 
terms as will make it absolutely clear 
that the House does not ‘and will not 
impugn the motives of the Government 
of India. 
*Mr. WALTER M’LAREN (Cheshire, 
Crewe): I have listened with great 
leasure to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
er, although at times he seemed to me 
to waiver between one set of views and 
another. At any rate, it is satisfactory 
to find that he cordially agrees with the 
spirit of this resolution, and that so far 
as he has any objections to it at all they 
relate to those terms of it which seem 
to him to cast doubt on the good inten- 
tions and faith of Indian officials. It 
is particularly encouraging to those who 
hold our views, that an hon. Gentleman 
of so much experience in India, should 
tell the House he would vote for total 
prohibition in a country where drinking 
was, according to the religious senti- 
ments of the people, considered a sin. 
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It is undoubtedly true that a great 
majority of the religious, moral, and 
respectable natives of India do hold 
the view, that drinking intoxicating 
liquors is sinful, although such a view 
is being rapidly undermined by the 
action of the Government. The hon. 
Member said we must remember that 
in this matter we are dealing with other 
people’s money. But he must remember 
that the Indian Government, nearly all 
of whom are Englishmen, are in this 
matter dealing with other people’s 
money also; they are not dealing with 
a country which governs itself. In 
India there is an English despotic 
Government who legislate for the people 
over whom they rule, and in levying 
this taxation and in forcing this trade 
upon the people they are dealing with 
other people’s money and moral welfare. 
The system we protest against is one 
which in its very essence must work 
badly, it must inevitably tend to the 
increase of the drink traffic. The licensee 
undertakes to pay license duty upon a 
given amount of liquor whether he can 
sell it or not, and that gives him a far 
greater incentive to sell and push thesale 
than even the English licensing system 
gives the English publican. The Indian 
Government contend that their endea- 
vour is to put down illicit stills, but the 
fact in many cases really is that when a 
holder of a license finds he has con- 
tracted to sell a greater quantity of 
spirits than he can find an ordinary 
demand for, he encourages uther persons 
to open illicit stills, in order to enable 
him to go the Government and say, 
“ Here is an illicit still: it is clear that 
there is a demand for liquor: give me 
permission to open a legitimate and legal 
shop in the village.’’ The man who has 
opened the illicit shop gets a small sen- 
tence, for which he is no doubt recom- 
pensed by the owner of the license. The 
Government can never hope to decrease 
the consumption so long as they continue 
to increase the facilities for drinking. 
Besides, while the Government are fcre- 
ing on this sale of strong intoxicating 
spirits they put a very high duty, which 
is almost prohibitive, upon cocoanut 
palm toddy, a native liquor which any 
man can distill, and which is said 
to be little stronger than ginger 
beer. And still they wish us to 
believe that they are actuated by a 
desire for temperance. We ask them to 
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give proof of this by taking off the duty 
upon the juice of the palm and allowing 
the people to drink it if they desire it. 
If the Government will only allow the 
natives to drink this liquor it will pre- 
vent the necessity, if there is necessity, 
of the natives resorting to the use of the 
stronger spirituous liquors. I do not 
desire to throw the slighest doubt upon 
the good faith of the Under Secretary of 
State for India. He has already indi- 
cated that his desire is to increase tem- 
perance. I give him in the fullest and 
frankest way every credit for that desire, 
and I trust before his tenure of office ex- 
pires he will have ample opportunity for 
putting his good will into practice. But 
we do not believe in the protestations of 
the Government of India; the whole 
facts go against them. I daresay some 
of the higher officials may be sincere 
but we do not believe those who have 
the every day working of the system in 
the provinces genuinely desire to 
decrease the system. Mr. Gregson in a 
pamphlet published last year gives a 
quotation from the official despatch 
from the Government of Bombay to 
the Secretary of State for India. The 
quotation was to the effect that the 


question for decision was whether they 
should sit quiet and allow the temper- 
ance movement in the Colaba district to 


continue and spread, and thereby 
forfeit a large amount of revenue, or 
were measures to be adopted which 
would bring the people to their senses. 
There are other quotations with which 
I will not trouble the House, tending to 
show that the Government through 
their minor officers are undoubtedly 
endeavouring to increase the consump- 
tion of intoxicating drink. The Govern- 
ment profess to have a standard for the 
number of drink shops in any given 
locality, but we find that in some districts 
where the number of drink shops fell 
below the standard attempts were made 
to increase it, while in districts where 
the number was larger than the 
standard fixed no attempt whatever 
was made to decrease it. The 
protestations of some of the Indian 
Officials as to their desire for temper- 
ance are therefore neither more 
nor less than shams. The system we 
are attacking was developed in 1877. 
It was one of the unhappy parts of the 
policy pursued in India at that tine. It 
was, I presume, felt necessary at that 
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time to increase the revenue with a 
view to providing increased military 
expenditure, and for paying for the 
scientific frontier policy which distin- 
guished that period. P< Oh oh.’”’] At 
any rate the revenue has greatly in- 
creased. Within the last ten years the 
consumption of intoxicating liquor has 
about doubled. When the Government 
are, by all their subordinate officials, 
doing what they can to increase this 
revenue, and consequently to increase 
the facilities for drinking, it is useless 
for them to tell us they are actuated 
solely by the moral welfare of the 
people. It is my belief that in this 
matter the Government have not had 
the welfare of the people at heart, but 
have simply had the welfare of the 
revenue at heart. Their motive has 
been the same as it was in respect to 
the opium trade. They have ruined 
multitudes of people both in India and 
China by their opium traffic, and yet 
they are beginning to find their endea- 
vour to keep up the opium revenue is 
failing because Chinese are now growing 
theirown opium. [only wish some similar 
falling off in the revenue from the drink 
traffic could be anticipated. I am per- 
suaded that if you would only allow the 
native population of India to manage 
their own concerns, if you would only 
give anything approaching local option 
in this matter you would very soon 
arrive at a proper solution of the drink 
question. Our responsibility in India 
is very great and serious. We con- 
quered the country by means which 
Englishmen are not too fond of recalling 
—means which Englishmen would be 
very sorry to see repeated to-day. [Sir 
J. Gorst: ‘‘Oh, oh!”) Although the 
Under Secretary for India cries ‘‘ oh,” 
there are few Members in the House of 
Commons who would like to see a repeti- 
tion of those means—at any rate I 
should be very sorry to see it. The fact 
that we have conquered India by such 
means casts upon us serious responsi- 
bility for the welfare of the Indian 
people. The responsibility would be 
less if we allowed them to govern them- 
selves, because we should then share 
with them responsibility for their own 
laws. At present we have that re- 
sponsibility entirely upon our ow 
shoulders. The Indian people are 
willing to accept our rule, but they do 
demand in this matter, as in every other 
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matter, that they should have control 
over their own destinies subject to the 
veto of the Secretary of State; and I 
contend that if the Government were 
wise enough to submit the matter to any 
well considered measure of local option 
they would find that native opinion in 
India is opposed to the system by which 
the drinking of intoxicating liquor is 
rapidly increasing in the Indian empire. 
*Sirn J. GORST: This resolution re- 
quires the House to condemn the fiscal 
policy of the Government of India, with 
reference to the liquer question, and 
if the policy of the Government of India, 
with reference to the liquor question, 
were anything like that which has been 
described by the hon. Member who has 
just sat down, and which was also des- 
cribed by the mover and seconder of the 
motion, the liquor policy of the Indian 
Government would indeed most richly 
deserve the strongest condemnation of 
the House. I go further and say that 
if I believed that the men by whom the 
Indian Government is administered, 
were such wicked men, as the hon. 
Member opposite suggests they are, I 
would not remain a day longer in the 
position of Under Secretary for India, 
and I should say that the sooner the 
British officials cleared out of that 
country, the better it would be for 
India. I do not intend to compete 
with the hon. Member for Crewe in the 
high moral platitudes in which he has 
indulged, but I put it to him whether 
he considers it fair to men who among 
difficulties and dangers, are administer- 
ing the affairs of this great country in 
a distant land, to withhold from them 
that charity which is accorded in this 
country to the meanest criminal, and to 
believe them capable of the horrible 
wickedness which the hon. Member has 
attributed to them? I thought it was 
the duty of a Christian man to extend 
charity to the action of his fellow- 
creatures, and to try to believe that they 
were animated by virtuous motives, 
and I turn gladly from the harsh, un 
charitable accusations of the hon. Mem- 
ber to the more kindly spirit in which 
this question has been approached by 
the mover and seconder of the Motion, 
who, although they think the officials 
are misguided and wrong, at all events 
have the charity to credit them with the 
common instincts of humanity. May I 
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moment to what is the fiscal policy of 
the Government of India, with reference- 
to intoxicating drinks? Iam not going 
to quote an old despatch, but it is lan- 
guage recently held by the Secretary of 
State for India. On March 14 of this 
year, the Secretary of State, in answer 
to certain memorials forwarded to the 
Secretary of State by native associations 
in Oaleutta concerning the outstill 
system in Bengal, sent a despatch in 
which he said :— 

“In connection with this subject I desire to 
remind your Excellency that in my despatch of 
the 19th of April. 1838, (No. 23, revenue), I 
laid down the principles (1) that any extension 
of the habit of, drinking among Indian popula- 
tions is to be discouraged ; (2) that the tax on 
spirits and liquors should be as high as may be 
possible without giving rise to illicit methods- 
of making and selling liquor; and (3) that 
subject to these considerations a maximum re- 
venue should be raised from a minimum con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquors. In other 
words, to quote from the report of a Committee- 
appointed by the Government of Madras in the- 
year 1884, ‘It should always be borne in mind 
that the taxation of the sale of intoxicating 
liquors is imposed amg 4 in order to restrain 
the consumption of such liquors, and not for 
the purpose of making money out of their 
sale.’ Ium confident that your Excellency’s 
Government will adhere strictly to these prin- 
ciples in any measures which you may think fit 
to adopt, and that you will do all that lies in 
your power to insure that they shall be ob-- 
served by all who are engaged in the work of 
the Excise Department.” 

I appeal to all hon. Members, ex- 

cept the hon. Member who spoke last,. 
to say whether it is possible to lay down 
the principles which should govern our 
Excise administration in India in more 
clear, more distinct, and more appro- 
priate language than that? I do not 
appeal to the hon. Memlxr because no: 
doubt he might reply that the Indian 
officials were actuated by the vilest 
possible motives. 

*Mr. M’LAREN: The hon. Gentleman 
knows very well that at the outset of my 
speech I gave him every possible credit 
for good intentions in this matter, and. 
the hon. Gentleman ought not to make 
such a charge against me. 

*Srr J. GORST: I decline to accept 
the adulation of the hon. Member or to- 
be praised at the expense of the Secre- 
tary of State and of the honourable men 
who administer the Government of 
India. To except me from the common 
condemnation is an insult, and I decline 
any reservation on my behalf. I share: 





call the attention of the House for one 


| the fate of the Secretary of State. 
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*Mr. M’LAREN: This is really too 
bad. I never made any charge against 
the Secretary of State. Ido complain 
of the unfairness of the charge made 
against me. 

*Sm JOHN GORST: At any rate the 
hon. Member charged those who ad- 
minister the Government of India in 
distinct terms, and in such terms as to 
make every hon. Member who has him- 
self taken part in the Government of 
India, or who has friends taking part in 
that Government, most indignant at the 
unworthy insinuations of the hon. Mem- 
ber. I apologize for being led to use 
such warm language, but I am here as 
the representative of men thousands of 
miles away who cannot speak for them- 
selves. What can a Government do in 
this matter? It can only lay down 
sound principles and exercise the utmost 
vigilance in its power to see that they 
are carried into effect. How are those 
principles carried out in the administra- 
tion? All hon. Members who have 
spoken, with the exception of the hon. 
Member for Barrow who has just re- 
turned from there, have talked as if this 
excise system is the administration of 
the Government ofIndia. It is nothing 
of the kind ; it is the administration of 
the various provincial Governments of 
India, for the administration of the ex- 
cise law is a matter which in India is 
given over entirely to the Governments 
of the different provinces. They have 
a variety of systems, varying according 
to the population and nature of the 
country, and various other local circum- 
stances ; and it would be absolutely im- 
possible to devise one uniform hard-and- 
fast system of excise administration to 
suit the various conflicting circumstances 
of the different provinces. Yet you are 
asked to condemn the existing systems 
as a whole. I could understand the 
House of Commons being asked to come 
to the conclusion that the excise system 
in Assam or in Bengal is bad, but to in- 
clude in one sweeping condemnation 
the whole of the various provincial 
Governments without discrimination, 
and to argue that because there 
are defects in one province there- 
fore the system in another province, 
however differently situated, is bad, 
seems to me very like the case 
of a man who because he finds an 
enormous amount of drunkenness in 
one European country, say for instance 
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Belgium, denounces therefore the King. 
dom of Italy for not properly exer- 
cising its excise administration. Just 
to show what a difficult subject this ig, 
and how hard it is to apply the @ prior; 
theories of the hon. Member for Flint- 
shire, let me call attention to one single 
circumstance. There is one province in 
India which has not been mentioned in 
this debate—Lower Burmah—and it is 
remarkable in this particular. The 
revenue per head of the population 
raised from the consumption of spirits 
and opium there is enormously in 
excess of that raised in any other 
province of India. It is double the 
revenue raised in Assam, more than ten 
times that of Bengal, and enormously 
greater than the revenue raised in 
Bombay. Yet in that part of India 
which, according to the a priori theories 
of the hon. Member for Flintshire, 
should be in the worse excise condition, 
there are fewer shops open for the 
consumption of Indian and imported 
spirits than in any other province of 
India, with the exception of Assam. 

Me. W. 8. CAINE: Do you mean 
per head ? 

*Sir J. GORST- No. 

Mr. W. 8. CAINE: You must take 
into account the fact that the population 
is smaller. 


*Sin J. GORST: Yes, but the propor- 
tion of spirit shops in Burma to the 


population is about the same, for 
instance, as that of the Panjab, where 
there are 1,939 shops open for the 
sale of spirits, while in Lower Burmah 
there are only 445, yet the Excise 
Revenue per head in Burmah is 11 times 
as high as in the Panjab. In Assam 
there are 1,067 shops licensed for the 
sale of opium;in Lower Burmah there 
are only 16. I refer to these facts just 
to show how difficult it is to apply 
the a priori theories of hon. Members to 
the remarkable and varying circum- 
stances of the different provinces of India. 
The hon. Member for Barrow has 
alleged that the system laid down by 
the Secretary of State, good as it is in 
theory, is so badly carried out in practice 
that there is an enormous increase in 
the consumption of liquor—as, for 
example, in the province of Bombay. 
But we have always looked on Bombay 
as having, perhaps on the whole, the 
best excise system. The reason why 
the quantity of liquor is shown to have 
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increased in the returns referred to is 
because those returns show only the liquor 
consumed in those districts of Bombay in 
which the central distillery system is in 
force, and which now constitute 11-12ths 
of the whole area of the province. 
But as district after district was brought 
under the central distillery system, the 
consumption of those districts was 
brought into the annual total, and the 
consumption in Bombay appears to have 
grown, whereas it is only the central 
distillery system which has been ex- 
tended over the whole of the province 
of Bombay. 

Mr. W. 8. CAINE: But if you take 
the financial returns and calculate the 
amount of duty paid you will find a 
perfectly steady increase in the con- 
sumption even including those dis- 
tricts. 

*Sir J. GORST: Luckily I have an 
illustration which I think will satisfy 
even the hon. Member for Barrow, for 
we have the most accurate returns for 
many years past of the consumption of 
drink in the city and island of Bombay. 
Now if there is one part of India where 
we might expect the drink traffic to 
grow it would be in the city and island 
of Bombay, because there we have a 
thriving well-to-do population in contact 
with Europeans, within easy access of 
those imported spirits to which refer- 
ence has been made, and having ample 
employment in factories and other in- 
dustrial establishments, and where they 
got far higher wages than in the country 
districts generally. Therefore we should 
not have been surprised if, with the great 
increase of pupalition, there had been 
some increase in the consumption of 
intoxicating drinks. But what are the 
figures? Now, in the year 1872-73 
there were consumed in the city and 
island of Bombay 907,000 gallons of 
liquor which paid Excise Duty, and 
from which was raised a revenue of 
Rx. 72,000; in 1886-87 the consump- 
tion was only 621,000 gallons, a re- 
duction of about. one-third, while the 
revenue was Rx.201,000. And I 


ought to add that in 1872-73 the liquor 
was proof, whereas in the latter period 
it was 25 per cent below proof, so that 
not only was there a jess quantity of a 
liquor consumed, but this liquor was of 
less intoxicating character, and yet the 
revenue was nearly trebled. 


{Apniz 80, 1889} 
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Mr. W. 8S. CAINE: Yes; because 
here the highest duty in India is im- 
posed ; is it not? 

*Srr J. GORST: Now the hon. Member 
refers to the alteration made in the rates 
of duty. In the city of Bombay the 
duty has been gradually raised from 
one rupee a gallon of proof spirit to 22 
rupees per gallon of spirit 25 per cent 
below proof, and in the districts of the 
Presidency it ranges from 1 rupee to 3 
rupees per gallon. I cannot tell the hon. 
Member what the duty was in Madras, 
but at present the Still Head Duty and 
the License Fee together average 3 1-8 
rupees in urban tracts and 2 15-16 rupees 
in rural tracts on the quantity of excise 
liquor passed into consumption, and 
in Madras, as in Bombay, the rates have 
been and are being steadily raised. 
I appeal confidently to these illustra- 
tions, as showing, in the first place, 
that the consumption has decreased, 
with an enormous increase to the re- 
venue, and that the system in Bombay, 
carrying out as it does the general prin- 
ciples laid down by the Secretary of 
State, has not been the utter failnre in 
the direction of temperancewhich the hon, 
Member would induce the House to be- 
lieve it has. I donot know that I could 
advantageously attempt to deal with 
the whole excise system in the various 
provinces of India. I can only tell the 
House that generally the Government 
of India has, in the most unqualified 
manner, assented to the doctrine laid 
down by the Secretary of State, and the 
various provincial Governments have 
accepted that policy and have directed 
their officials to carry it out in practice, 
Hon. Members have quoted particular 
instances of abuse as primd facie evi- 
dence in support of their case that the 
officials have not carried out these 
general principles. But, Sir, is it 
astonishing, when you come to consider 
the enormons extent of territory, and 
the enormous number of liquor shops 
and distilleries, that you here and there 
find abuses, and discover instances in 
which the general principle is not 
carried into effect? Are the liquor laws 
in this country universally so admirably 
administered that you cannot find places 
where extensive drunkenness prevails, 
or where the officials have neglected the 
duties imposed on them? I do entreat 
the House not to be led astray by 
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isolated instances into one universal and 
sweeping condemnation of this system 
as a whole. The hon. Member for 
Flintshire has quoted observations made 
years ago by Mr. Hudson on the out- 
still system of Bengal. Really it is 
hardly fair to the House to quote evi- 
dence given five years ago in Bengal as 
if it applies to the general fiscal policy 
of the Government of India. Just as 
Bombay is the most advanced province, 
80, I suppose, many people would take 
Bengal as one of the least advanced ; 
and there has been for the last three or 
four years an attempt made by the 
Government of Bengal to reform its 
fiscal system by substituting the central 
distillery system for the out-still system, 
which the hon. Member for Barrow 
admits having been informed by the 
Lieutenant Governor of the Province, 
is doomed. I do not for one moment 
say that there is not room for other 
great and radical reforms in many of 
the provinces of India; but I ask the 
House to consider that these reforms 
are actually now in progress, the atten- 
tion of all the Governments of India 
has been thoroughly directed to this 
matter, and I appeal to the House to 
give these men credit for honesty of 
intention and intelligence and clever- 
ness in adapting the orders of 
the Secretary of State to the cir- 
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bers opposite were speaking, that they 
might with advantage look nearer home, 

and apply themselves to the task of 
putting down drunkenness in this coun- 
try, rather than seek to interfere 
with the administration of the Govern- 
ment of India. I think that the general 
observations which I have made will 
show that it is better for the House of 
Commons to take a wide and general 
view of a question of this kind rather 
than be led astray by a few of those sen- 
sational incidents which hon. Members 

who travel in India can so easily gather, 
and which, if they are accepted as general. 
specimens of the way in which the excise 
system in India is carried out, do not 
enlighten, but are utterly misleading. 
The difficulty in a great measure arises 
from the extraordinary ease with which 
ardent spirits can be distilled in India. 
The innocent juice drawn from the 
palm tree becomes in three or four hours, 
without any action on the part of man, 
as strong as the strongest beer. 
To take one instance, whereas in Bombay 
a spirit was manufactured «5deg. below 
proof, at a cost of 8 annas per gallon, 
the price was raised to 3r. 2a. a gallon, 
or 600 per cent, by the taxation which 
hon. Members opposite so strongly con- 
demn. The hon. Member for Flintshire 
has complained of the Government 
cheapening liquor, but, instead of cheap- 


cumstances of the particular provinces. | eningit,they haveraised the price sixfold. 


Well, Sir, the hon. Member for Flint- 
shire spoke about the liquor traffic in 


What other policy could the Govern- 
ment pursue beyond making by taxation 


the province of Assam. Now, that is | the price of liquor as high as _pussible, 


not a province in which there is a great 
amount of consumption. The amount 
of duty per head is 63 annas, or about 
6d. per head of the population. Dves 
not the hon. Member for Cumberland 
wish that the contributions of the 
English taxpayer were reduced to any- 
thing like 6d. per head? "Whereas in 
this ‘‘ drunken” India that we are said 
to be contaminating, the amount per 
head paid by the population for intoxi- 
cating liquors is little over 3d.; in this 
highly favoured England I believe the 
rate is 16s. per head. Certainly the 
hon. Member said that a large section 
of the population of India do not drink 
at all, but even if you fix the per- 
centage of the drinking population at 10 
per cent of the whole, even then the 
comparison of 3d. perhead, there is very 
favourable to the 16s. per head in this 
country. 


Sir J. Gorst 


It struck me while hon. Mem- | 





and limiting, as they do limit, the 
number of places where it is sold, so 
that the temptation to indulgence should 
be limited as far as possible, limited to 
such shops as will satisfy the wants of 
the population,and check smuggling,and 
illicit distillation? The hon.Member for 
Barrow says,though it is not the opinion 
of those officials best qualified to judge, 
and who are in responsible positions in 
administration of the country, that 
the effect of allowing local option 
would be the prohibition of the sale 
of liquor. But it may be observed that 
in no native State is total prohibi- 
tion enforced, and it is self-evident that 
if the population are debarred from 
obtaining liquor from licensed houses 
and legitimate sources, they are sure to 
obtain it from native States, over 
which we have nocontrol. Ithink it is 
rather a remarkable answer to the sug- 
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gestion that the natives of India, if left 
to themselves, would adopt measures of 
-total prohibition, that there is not, so 
far as I am aware, a single native State 
where total prohibition is effected, or 
indeed attempted to be carried out. 


Mr. CAINE: The Gaikwar of Baroda 
would do so to-morrow if he were 
permitted. He told me so. 


*Sr J. GORST: The hon. Member 
says the Gaikwar of Baroda told him so; 
and knowing that the hon. Member was 
visiting India and what his tenets are on 

. thisquestion, [havenodoubtthe Gaikwar 
of Baroda told him so out of politeness. 
But I do not know whether the Gaikwar 
is also willing to stop the growth of 
poppies. Did he tell the hon. Member 
he would do that and that he derived a 
considerable revenue from the cultiva- 
tion? I think the hon. Member, while 
he held an extraordinary influence over 
the Gaikwar of Baroda should have 
used it to put a stop to this most 
pernicious opium traffic from which the 
Gaikwar derives a large profit. But I 


must apologise, for I am detaining the 
House too long. In conclusion, let me 
summarize the objections the Govern- 


ment have to this Resolution. In the 
first place the Resolution speaks of the 
multiplication of distilleries. Now out- 
side the district in which outstills are 
still licensed—and I ask the House to 
remember this is a decreasing area, and 
outstills are suppressed as soon as they 
can be replaced by central distilleries— 
outside this small area not more 
than a twelfth of the area of Bom- 
bay—and perhaps one-sixth of the area 
of British India—outside this area, the 
number of distilleries is much smaller 
than it was 25 years ago. Spirit is now 
made in licensed distilleries, and pays 
an excise duty according to its strength. 
Formerly contractors had as many stills 
as they liked. Gallon for gallon, spirit 
now pays a higher duty, and a larger 
revenue is obtained than under the old 
system. There is also a great reduction 
in the number of shops, and instructions 
have been given by the different Gov- 
ernments to reduce the number as far 
as possible. Officers are instructed not to 
allow shops to be opened merely to 
increase the Revenue. This is the very 
order that hon. Members opposite say 
ought to be given, and this order has 
been given. 


{Aprit 80, 1889} 
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everywhere. 


*Sm J. GORST: The hon. Member 
says the order is disobeyed everywhere, 
but I do not think his experience has 
been sufficient to justify him in making 
such a sweeping assertion. The 
Government will take care that these 
orders are not disobeyed, and the Secre- 
tary of State will carefully consider any 
instance of such disobedience that is 
brought to his notice. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Flintshire might have done me 
the justice of telling the House, with 
regard to the very Assam tea gardens 
to which he has referred, that, in 
consequence of the hon. }Member 
having shown me the letters referred to, 
a despatch was sent to India ordering 
an investigation. Sufficient time has 
not elapsed for an answer to be received. 
But in justice I think the hon. Mem- 
ber might have mentioned that I 
acted immediately on the allegations 
coming to my notice. I cannot admit 
that the increase of Revenue is in itself 
an evil. I have shown in the instance 
of Bombay how an increase in the 
Revenue is compatible with a decrease 
of drunkenness. I do not find evidences 
of that increase of drunkenness which 
hon. Members say cannot be denied. I 
suppose the hon. Member for Cocker- 
mouth would bear me out in saying that 
an increase of drunkenness would be 
shown in an increase in the number of 
persons in prison. Now, what are the 
facts? In 1870 there were 87,248 
prisoners in English gaols in India. In 
1878, which was a year of famine and 
naturally of increased crime, there were 
126,111 as adaily average. In 1882 
the number had sunk to 84,324, and in 
1886, the last year for which I can 
obtain statistics, they had further gone 
down to 76,676. This is in spite of an 
increase of 10 percent in the popula- 
tion, and this last number was swelled 
by about 2,000 of  guasi-political 
prisoners from Burmah. Does 
this look like an increase in 
drunkenness and the demoralization of 
the people? Nor do I find evidence in 
the impoverishment of the people; but 
on the contrary the poverty in the 
country is less, the condition of the popu- 
lation is improving, and the wealth of 
India is increasing. I do not find the 
facts which the hon. Member describes 
as having resulted from an increased 
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consumption of drink are supported by 
reliable evidence, but he makes his 
statement on the testimony of certain 
irresponsible persons whose statements 
he chooses to accept without verification. 
I have extended my remarks longer than 
I. intended ; may I in conclusion quote 
one witness whose evidence some will 
accept as being entitled to considerable 
weight. In 1888 the Provincial Govern- 
ment of Bengal, anxious to improve 
the Excise system which they were well 
aware was defective and unsatisfactory, 
deputed a most eminent Civil servant, 
Mr. Buckland, to visit the Presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay, for the purpose 
of inspecting and reporting upon the 
results of the Excise system. This was 
an experienced witness, well acquainted 
with the defects of the Bengal system, 
who had been sent to report on the 
systems prevailing elsewhere. Mr. Buck- 
land reported to his own Government 
that the Bombay system was far more 
efficient than that of Bengal. He said 
that the local officers of Bombay had 
been repeatedly ordered ‘to restrain 
and, if possible, diminish the total actual 
consumption of spiritous liquors.” He 
added — 


‘*The whole action of the Bumbay Govern- 
ment in their excise administration in recent 
years has been in the direction of (1) raising 
the price of licit liquor ; (2) checking the con- 
sumption of illicit liquor; (3) restriction of 
manufacture to certain centres ; and(4)diminish- 
ing the number of liquor shops. It has been 
possible to carry out the first effectively by the 
constant raising of the stillhead duty, and by 
increasing the tree-tapping tax in toddy-pro- 
ducing districts. The distillation and smuggling 
of illicit liquor has been met by increasing 
considerably the strength of the Abkari inspect- 
ing and preventive establishments and enlist- 
ing the sympathies of the contractors on the 
side of the Government, as well as by leasing 
from native States, from which formerly liquor 
was supplied into British territory, the control 
of their Abkari arrangements. As far as pos- 
sible the manufacture of spirit has been 
restricted and permitted under departmental 
supervision at a few central places, generally 
at the Sudder station of each district. The 
figures also show that the number of shops for 
the sale of country spirits and stills has been 
considerably reduced since the constitution of 
the Abkari Department, and a now shop is now 
only opened after careful inquiry to meet a 
local demand or prevent the use of illicit 
liquor. In constantly raising the stillhead 
duty, the Local Government have designedly 
followed the principle laid down by the 
Government of India after the passing of the 
Tariff Act of 1875.” ‘ 


Such is the testimony of a Bengal 
Sir John Gorst 
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officer to the efficiency of the system 
in Bombay, and it is testimon 
to which I think the House will 
attach considerable importance. I do. 
not for a moment say that the Ex. 
cise system in any of the Provinces 
of India is not capable of still further. 
amelioration. I do not say that any of 
the Provincial Governments should rest 
content with the improvements made; 
let them institute any other reforms 
that the ingenuity of man can suggest ; 
but I do ask the House to reject with 
scorn the insinuations of the hon. 
Member for Cheshire and to reject this 
Resolution, which, instead of recog- 
nizing the liberal efforts the Govern- 
ment of India have made to carry out 
reforms, would visit these attempts 
with undeserved, unmerited censure. 
Sm W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): I think that whatever 
may be the result of the division, 
which I hope we may have by-and-bye, 
my hon. Friends the Mover and 
Seconder of the Resolution may be 
congratulated on the result that every- 
body, including the hon. Gentleman 
himself, have, so far as I can under- 
stand, denounced this outstill system. 
I do not understand why the Under- 
Secretary for India should be so much 
opposed to this Resolution, because, as 
the hon. Gentleman went on with his 
speech, he seemed to agree very much 
with the policy of my hon. Friend, 
which was to reduce the temptations to 
drink among the people of India. If 
that is so, what better course could be 
taken than to pass this Resolution to 
do what the Government say is right 
and proper todo? To-night we have 
not any Irishmen present, and I 
do not know that we could employ 
our time better than by discussing 
a question which affects 200 millions 
of our fellow-subjects in India. 
In the course of his speech the hon. 
Gentleman asked why, when we had s0 
many horrible things to look to in 
England, we should turn our atten- 
tion to India. The reason is because 
the state of things is so horrible in 
England that we should take care not to 
allow it to be extended to India. As 
was once said by the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian the duty of the Go- 
vernment should be to make it easy for 
the people to do right and difficult for 
them to do wrong. But we are re- 
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versing that system. In England the 
question of temperance has been dis- 
cussed, I might almost say, ad nauseam, 
and every effort has been made by 
its advocates to remove the degrada- 
tion and stigma of intemperance. But, 
nevertheless, in spite of every attempt, 
every sort of system, every sort of pro- 
vision, the demon of intemperance holds 
the field. As Baron Dowse said not long 
since, the measure of the degradation of 
a district is to be found in the facilities 
for drink which it affords. All our 
efforts to advance the cause of civilization 
will fail so long as the Government put 
temptation in the way of the people of 
England or India. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of the day manages to 
get a revenue of many millions by pro- 
moting the consumption of drink among 
the people ; he arranges the temptations 
that he may get the revenue. When 
the time comes for adding up the balance 
sheet the right hon. Gentleman rejoices 
greatly over the large sum he has got, 
and then, as Mr. Disraeli said, ‘‘ With 
a face arranged for the occasion,” he 
makes a few perfunctory remarks as to 
the regret he feels at the immorality of 
people indulging in the temptations 


placed before them. This is what takes 
place here. The money is raised at the 
expense of the degradation and ruin of 
the nation. The hon. Member for Barrow 
said that the worst system in the world 


was the system of excise in India. But 
in England we are doing the same thing. 
It is worse in India in this way, because 
the educated public opinion of India is 
against it. Here educated public 
opinion is not against it ; the condemna- 
tion comes from the lower orders. 
Every drinking shop in this country is 
licensed not by the working people, but 
by the gentry, and the guilt lies as much 
at their door as at the door of those who 
take the drink. The tempter is as guilty 
as the tempted. The Prime Minister 
said, ‘I will speak no evil of public- 
houses,” and, of course, he did not. The 
question raised by my hon. Friend’s 
Motion to-night is, are we to bring about 
the same state of things in India as we 
have in England—are we to make it a 
drunken country? I forget who it was 
that said that if we came away from 
India the epitaph of our rule there would 
be — ‘England found India sober 
and left it drunk.” The Under 
Secretary says that the state of things is 


{Aprit 30, 1884} 
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not so bad as we think, and that the 
amount spent in drink is only equal to 
ation ; 
but it is bad enough, and the alarming 
feature is that year by year it is grow- 
ing worse, and no evidence has been 
adduced against that of my hon. 
Friend’s, that the increase in the con- 
sumption of drink is going on all over 
India as a whole. Why do [I say it 
is, if possible, worse to go on in this 
manner in India than we do in England ? 
First of all, because we are forcing 
a new custom upon the people. It is 
not the custom of India to drink beer 
and such things. Next, it is absolutely 
against their religion. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Marylebone, who was recently 
over in India, told me that there was a 
regiment of soldiers quartered there, 
two-thirds of whom were teetotallers, and 
the greatest order prevailed amongst 
them. A native of India, talking to 
the hon. Member about this regiment, 
asked of what religion they were. 
‘They are Christians,” was the an- 
swer. ‘‘ Impossible,” said the Hindoo, 
“they behave so well.” Well, Sir, 
everybody would behave well, I believe, 
if you could only keep drink from them. 
Not only, I say, are we flying in the 
face of the customs of the natives of 
India and of their religion, but as the 
hon. Member for Flintshire (Mr. 8. 
Smith) pointed out, we are forcing these 
drink shops upon a population perhaps 
the poorest in the world, and who will 
suffer even more if led into drinking 
habits than our own people do at home. 
It seems to me very surprising that this 
House should hesitate at all as to the 
necessity of passing this Resolution, 
because what did we do just a year ago? 
Last year we passed a Resolution, which 
I have ani about in my pocket ever 
since, because it is about the best thing 
that has been done in this Parliament. 
It gives hope for the future, and 
encourages every friend of temperance 
throughout the kingdom. The resolu- 
tion, which was moved by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Leicester, was 
supported in an eloquent speech by the 
sugar-bounty man, the right hon. 
Member for Liverpool (Baronde Worms) 
and not a single speech was made 
against it. The resolution was— 
“That this House having regard to the 


disastrous physical and moral effects of the 
liquor traffic among uncivilized races, as well 
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as the injury it inflicts upon legitimate com- 
merce, will cordially support the Imperial and 
Colonial Governments in their endeavours to 
suppress the traffic in spirituous liquors with 
natives in native territories.” 


‘Hear, hear.”| I am delighted to 

ear that the House still supports 
that Resolution. But I want to know 
why natives should be protected above 
everybody else. I have asked at 
public meetings whether we are not 
all natives of some place or other; 
and I cannot see why this House 
should be kind and charitable to Zulus, 
Hottentots and savages, and not extend 
its kindness to the people of this country, 
and in this case to the people of India. 
If any one speaks on the Ministerial 
Bench again to-day, I hope he will tell us 
what has been done with regard to this 
resolution. Itis all very well to pass 
resolutions, but I should like to ask the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs (Sir 
J. Fergusson) what has been done to 
carry them out. Has he written any 
despatch or formulated any Statute to 
carry out the Resolution we unanimously 
age with such delight a year ago? 

ut whether he has done anything or 
not, here we have an opportunty 
to-night of re-enforcing that Resolu- 


tion and doing something which will 
give still greater encouragement to 


people out of doors. Though a Reso- 
lution in itself is not much, it is a pro- 
mise of good, and will encourage all 
those who are working to benefit the 
people. All we want is to stop the 
practice of forcing this temptation on 
the people of India. I was delighted 
to hear the speech of the hon. Member 
for Kensington (Sir R. Lethbridge). 
That hon. Member played the part of 
Baalam, and blessed us all round; and 
I trust his speech will give as much 
satisfaction to the people of India as it 
did to hon. Members on this side of the 
House. With regard to the views of 
the natives of India themselves, I re- 
member, in the time of the late Mr. 
Faweett, on a Committee inquiring into 
questions affecting India, getting from 
a witness a statement to the effect that 
the natives were dead against the drink 
shops, and would get rid of them alto- 
gether if they had the power to do so. 
I sincerely trust the House will pass this 
Resolution. It isnolight matter. Did 
not the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
the House of Scale a short time ago, 


Sir W. Lawson 
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declare that the drink traffic is about ag 
injurious as slavery itself? Well, I hope 
the House will pass this Resolution 
by a good majority, because it will 
strengthen the hands of the Govern. 
ment in dealing with the liquor question 
in India, promote temperance, and show 
that this country does not look upon the 
people of India merely as machines to 
produce revenue. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Worcester, Eve- 
sham): Once more I lay my tribute of 
flowers of speech on the benign altars of 
my old antagonists, the hon. Mover and 
the hon. Seconder of this Resolution. It 
appears that once more the ancient soil 
of India has been trodden for several 
weeks by the classic feet of the hon. 
Member for Barrow (Mr. Caine). Iam 
not sure whether the hon. Member for 
Flintshire has recently renewed his 
acquaintance with India, but the hon. 
Member has been there; and those two 
Members may say, with reference to 
their visits to India, ‘‘ Veni, vidi, vici— 
‘I went to India and observed her 
wrongs and her evils and shortcomings, 
and lo! I have triumphed over them all 
by my eloquent tongue and glowing 
pen.” Both these hon. Members, as the 
House will recollect, have flung very 
freely a charge of bias across to 
the occupants of these benches. I 
beg the House to be kind enough 
to recollect how forcibly they made out 
their case that all of us who have had | 
the honour of serving our Queen and 
country in our Eastern Empire are 
biassed on this question and all other 
cognate questions. But if this charge 
of bias may be made in this manner, it 
can be rebuked in the same way. 
venture to say that this particular impu- 
tation, mild as it is, will recoil on the 
heads of both these hon. Members. I 
desire to speak with the greatest respect 
and regard of the hon. Member for 
Flintshire, who is as true a humanitarian 
as exists inside or outside of this House; 
but I appeal to the recollection of the 
House, as to whether it is not a fact 
that the hon. Gentleman paints in the 
darkest and gloomiest colours every case 
which he presents for our consideration. 
I venture to say, therefore, that his 
statements are highly overcharged and 
exaggerated, and that in this case he 
has filled up the goblet to overflowing, 
and has poured out the vials of his 








indignation over the heads of the Indian 
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officials, just as he did on a former 
occasion over the heads of the educa- 
tional authorities in the principal towns 
of England. 
the hon. Member who seconded the 
Resolution were to paint in the colours 


{Apart 80, 1889} 


We may imagine, if. 


which he has used to-night the social | 


condition in reference to intemperance 


in the metropolitan area, what a case he 


would make of it. 
therefore, judge what sort of case he is 
making out for India, and if they will 


The House can,’ 


not accept the hon. Member’s statement | 
without some sort of mental reservation | look the sort of man likely to give 
regarding England, neither will they| orders and not see them carried out? 


accept it regarding India. 
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rather to services on the frontier, to 
pushing on the railways, to saving life 
from famine, and to the management 
of difficult diplomatic missions, and also 
no doubt to the management of 
finances, although not to matters con- 
nected with fiscal administration. - The 
hon. Member may say that I may have 
attempted to repress drinking by means 
of taxation, but that my endeavours 
were not supported by my subordinates. 
I ask the House whether I look the 
sort of man (laughter) ; I repeat do I 


I should! There are some hon. Members present 


like to say a word regarding the Govern- | who have served under me, and there 
ment of India. Both these hon. Members are many others more or less cognizant 
read out a despatch from the Viceroy in | of my career, and I would ask them to 
Council, and they seemed to imply that | tell the House whether my orders could 
that despatch was written in ignorance | be safely saa IT am no better 


—in ignorance almost verging on insin- 
cerity. I would ask the House whether 
the great machine set up by Parliament 
and this very Legislature that I have 
now the honour of addressing, and pre- 
sided over by one of the greatest 
statesmen and most eminent noblemen 
of the day, deserves to be described in 
these terms. I would ask the House 
whether it believes that those respon- 
sible for the administration of Her 
Majesty’s Government in [ndia, with all 
its mighty interests, would have written 
a despatch which could be justly des- 
eribed by the words used by those hon. 
Members. If the servants of the Crown 
are to blame in this matter, I am one of 
them. I amas much answerable as any- 
body, because it has been my lot to govern 
more than half of the great Dependency 
at different times. The various popula- 
tions under my Government have 
numbered at least a hundred and five 
millions, and I declare on my honour 
before you, Sir, and this House, that 
throughout my career I have acted on 
those principles which were set forth 
by the Viceroy in his Despatch, and 
by my right hon. Friend, the Secretary 
of State, as quoted by the Under-Secre- 
tary this evening. One of the hon. 
Members opposite was good enough to 
say that we who have risen to the top of 
the ladder, or to the uppermost 
branches of the tree, have risen solely 
by increasing and augmenting the 
revenue. I am quite unaware that I 
owe my 1ise in life to anything of the 
kind. IfI were to attribute it to any 
particular cause I should attribute it 
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than those who have gone before me, 
or than my brother officers who are 
administering India. I am only 
specimen of the class to which I belong. 
The House must remember that India 
is a country abounding with materials 
for the manufacture of liquor. Liquor 
can be distilled from every kind of 
grain, and has been so distilled for 
thousands of years. The bark of its 
trees, the sap of its leaves, and the 
flowers of its shrubs, supply India with 
materials for the distillation of liquor; 
and therefore I imagine that the 
amount of illicit manufacture which 
would go on unless repressive pro- 
cesses were applied would be: enor- 
mous. I am sorry to hear my 
hon. Friend the Member for Kensington 
(Sir R. Lethbridge), for whose opinion 
I have the greatest respect, say that 
illicit manufacture is a bogey. I say it 
is a reality, and I ask the House of 
Commons whether it is likely that a 
population who has understood the art 
of brewing from time immemorial, and 
who has a passion for strong drink, 
would leave untouched and unused all 
those materials of which I have spoken. 
Hon. Members opposite, and some even 
on this side of the House have spoken of 
local option and total prohibition, and 
have recommended that powers to deal 
with those questions should be made 
over to the new municipalities, or per- 
haps even to those native congresses 
which have recently assembled. Local 
option may be of some use in this 
country, where the majority cannot 
tyrannize over the minority. » Un- 
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doubtedly, the majority of the le 
of India are in ear of total eal: 
nence, but acertain minority is of the 
other way of thinking and practising. 
If local option were allowed,the majority 
would undoubtedly stop the liquor 
shops, and, mark this, what would be 
the consequence? The majority having 
no means of stopping illicit practices, 
any amount of unlicensed distillation 
would go on. If we had total probibi- 
tion, whois to enforce it? I confess 
that not even I, myself, with all my ad- 
ministrative power, would undertake 
such a task as to stop every still that 
might be set up from one end of India 
to the other. Every grove of palm 
trees, every cottage, every field, every 
outlying jungle, would teem with stills 
and shops under no check. What 
police would be required for such a 
purpose, and what odious inquisition, 
and what manifold evils and corruption 
would arise from that inquisition! Even 
if we did succeed in enforcing total ab- 
stinence and total prohibition in British 
India, we could not do so in the native 
States. The argument that native 
opinion is against drink is refuted by the 
fact that every native State has its 
drink establishments. There was more 
smuggling of opium from the Gaikwar’s 
territory than any other place under my 
control in Bombay. Had native opinion 
been against that system, the native 
Government which preceded us would 
have abolished it. Was there not 
drinking, and was there not an excess of 
taxation of every kind and sort found 
by us when we conquered India, and are 
not those systems as old as the history 
of India itself? My hon. Friend, the 
Member for Cumberland, has said 
that drinking is opposed to the 
religion of the people of India. 
Now, luckily, I have fortified myself with 
what I conceive to be the very best 
Native opinion to be obtained on that 
matter. I refer to Rajéndra Lala Mitra, 
whois, I believe, one of the most learned 
and accomplished Hindus of this genera- 
tion. He is. profoundly versed in all 
the ancient religious beliefs of his 
country, and is a master not only of the 
Indian classics, but also of our Western 
tongue. In his elaborate work on the 
Indo-Aryans he has a chapter on ‘‘ The 
Spirituous Drinks of Ancient India ;” 
and he writes without bias either way 
—without any theory to sustain or to 
overthrow—and merely with the intent 
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to portray Hindu manners by citations 
from authoritative writings. After some 
discussion, he goes on to say— 

‘Elders, anchorites, sages, and learned men, 
forming the bulk of the priestly class, doubt. 
less abstained from them (spirituous drinks), ag 
they do now; so did a good number of thon- 
sand respectable householders; but they con- 
stituted only a fraction of the sum total of 
the community. And Sanscrit literature, both 
ancient and medieval, leaves no room for doubt 
as to wine as been very extensively used in 
this country at all times and by all classes.”’ 

A quotation from classical poetry runs 
thus— 

‘¢ How will you, dear one, of wine-reddened 

eye, who have opine delightful liquor, drink 
the mist-befouled water which I offer with my 
tears ?”’ 
In one of the Sacred Books, a goddess, 
girding herself to prepare for combat 
with a demon, says, ‘‘ Roar, roar, ye 
fool, for a moment only, till I finish my 
drinking.” After adverting to the 
authority of the Tantra ks in 
modern Hinduism, our author cites 
several passages, from which I select 
one, thus: Siva, the god, says— 

“‘O sweet-speaking goddess, the salvation of 
Brahmins depends on drinking wine. I impart 
to you a truth, oh mountain born, when I say 
that the Brahmin who attends to drinki 
forthwith becomes a god, ‘True knowledge can 
never be acquired, goddess dear, without drink- 
ing wine. ‘Therefore should Brahmins always 
drink.’’ 

And again— 

‘“‘ Whoever after being initiated in the salva- 
tion-giving spell, fails to drink wine is a fallen 
man in this iron age.”’ 

Lastly, our author after describing the 
supposed effects of the Soma beer upon 
the Celestials, adds that— 

“‘ The effect of this liquor upon the gods could 
only have been assumed from the knowledge of 
what it was upon the worshippers.” 


I have only culled just a few of these 
flowers out of many in order to show 
the House what a fallacy it is to suppose 
that the use of liquor is abhorent to 
native sentiment or native religion. 
Now, as regards the system of which 
the hon. Member (Mr. Caine) com- 


plains. He spoke of it as insti- 
tuted in 1830. It is as old as the 
Indian history. Does he suppose that 
the word Abkar is Anglo-Indian? Not 
atall. It is good old Persian, and is as 
old as the word ‘‘ Mogul ” itself. One 
system after another of distillation has 
been done away with. We adopted the 
central distillation system, and the hon. 
Member has denounced that. Then we 
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to the outstill system, and he de- 
nounced that. He attacks them in detail. 
He reminds me of the gim boy, for 
whom the strokes of punishment were 


not struck at all. No system whatever 
would suit the hon. Gentleman, so that 
we would have the people using liquor 
unchecked from one end of the country 
to the other. But this distillery system 
has this great advantage. It brings 
the manufacturer and the retailer of 
spirits under absolute supervision. We 
know exactly what liquor is or is 
not made, and how much has been con- 
sumed. We can carefully regulate 
and calculate the quantities according 
to the demand of the various localities ; 
we are able to ascertain that so much 
liquor is required, and so much and no 
more is issued and sold to the people. 
On the whole, that is the very best 
system you could have, if you are to 
have any system at all, and not to leave 
the people unchecked. I admit, of 
course, in this, as in all other respects, 
there are dangers, because you may 
have a farmer who tells you he wants 
the liquor, and he may push the sale. 
Still, if you are to have a system at all, 
it is hardly possible to devise a better 
one than that, provided always it can 
be carried out in a judicious and pru- 
dent manner. Then we come to the 

uestion of outstills. I found that,during 
the time I was at Bengal, the central 
distillery system was in operation, but in 
those days it was being discovered that 
in certain outlying parts of the country 
the liquor was got from the central 
distillery, and so we had to regulate the 
consumption and bring it under control. 
Iam shocked to hear that my successor 
has adopted the outstill system for 
many of the moat densely populated 

arts. I haveread some reports of what 

appened, and, though I must say they 
are greatly exaggerated, nevertheless 
more harm than good has been done by 
that attempt. A great source of error 
in exaggeration are misleading terms. 
It was complained to the Government 
that men are becoming drunkards who 
were once sober. It turns out that they 
misunderstood the English ‘ drunk” 
and the English “‘ sober.” By ‘“‘ drunk” 
they meant that a man took a moderate 
amount of liquor, and by ‘‘ sober” they 
meant a man who never touched liquor 
atall. So the House will readily see that 
there was great exaggeration. I am not 
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at all prepared to defend the outstill 
system. My impression is that it should 
be restricted as it was in my time, and 


.in the time of my hon. predecessor, and 
either too high or too low, until he was 


that it should gradually be withdrawn. 


|I hope 1 understand the Under Secre- 


tary correctly that it is being or has 
been withdrawn, though the withdrawal 
is rather late. It is doubtless true 
that in some cases where they substitute 
a cheap and diluted liquor for pure 
liquor the impression is raised that 
more liquor is being drunk than was the 
case before; but if the duty is increased 
the only effect will be that you will get, 
I will not say a maximum of revenue 
with a maximum of consumption, 
but a larger revenue without an 
increase of consumption. With regard 
to the question of increase of outstills, 
I admit that I am not prepared to de- 
fend that system in Bengal. In my 
own time, and in the time of my pre- 
decessors, in the Government of Bengal 
it was considerably restricted, and my 
impression is that it ought now to be 
entirely withdrawn. I have no figures 
with me in regard to the alleged in- 
creased consumption of drink in Bom- 
bay, but Ido happen to have brought 
with me some figures with regard to 
the state of things in Madras; and I 
will just quote some facts from the ap- 
—_ to the able Report of Mr. John 

uckland. What does that gentleman 
show? He shows that in the year 
1882-83 there were 1,200,000 gallons 
of under-proof spirit consumed in 
that Presidency, while in the year 
1887-88, the consumption had risen to 
1,350,000 gallons, or an increase of 
150,000 gallons, which is, after all, 
only a very small increase during 
a period of six years, especially 
when we consider the freedom from 
famine that has prevailed during that 
period, and the marked increase that 
has taken place in the population, the 
result really being that the consumption 
has been kept down although the re- 
venue has been rising. Some remarks 
have been made about the Bombay sys- 
tem, and it has been stated that the 
consumption has increased in seven 
years from two to two and three-quarter 
millions. I think that this is a remark- 
ably infinitesimal increase when we 
have regard to the enormous growth of 
the population and the increase of wealth 


ye oimge d among the working classes. 
er all, from the figures quoted by 
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the Under Secretary of State for India, 
the increased consumption only amounts 
to about 600,000 gallons among a popu- 
lation of 650,000, which is less than 8 
pints per head per annum, and an 
almost homeopathic increase per diem. 
With regard to what has been said 
about Assam, I would remark that that 
is one of those places in which, as there 
is a tendency to drink among the class 
of labourers on the tea plantations, it is 
desirable that great care should be 
taken. But with regard to the allega- 
tion that drunkenness is increasing in 
India, I for one entirely disbelieve it. 
It is some years since I left that country, 
but from my knowledge of the people up 
to that time I venture emphatically to 
deny the charge, and I speak from a 
knowledge that I do not think can be 
easily controverted. Moreover, I firmly 
believe that the people of India still 
continue to deserve, as they have done 
for ages, the character uf being upon the 
whole, a sober and temperate people. 
I hope before the debate closes we shall 
hear theevidence which can be furnished 
by the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for Bristol (Colonel Hill) who 
has travelled from one end of India to 
the other, and who can tell the House 
what he saw and heard during his in- 
vestigations. Not only do I feel certain 


that drunkenness is not on the increase | 
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mover of the Motion made no sugges- 
tion either in the direction of total pro- 
hibition or local option, but the hon, 
Member for Barrow suggested that the 
taxation of European spirits imported 
into India should be raised. That is a 
mild proposal which I should not object 
to,and we may as well make that sugges. 
tion an acceptable present to the Under 
Secretary. Further, the hon. Member 
also recommends the doing away with 
the outstill system in Bengal. But no- 
where except in Bengal does the outstill 
system exist to any appreciable extent. 
It has been condemned by the Govern- 
ment of India, and it is in course of 
being abolished. 

Mr. W. 8. CAINE: It still exists in 
Bombay. 

Str R. TEMPLE: Only in very remote 
parts of the province, and it is being done 
away with. Remember, this is not the 
first time it has been condemned in this 
House. It is, after all, only the old, old 
story. Thus the hon. Members who 
have spoken have in reality thrown no 
fresh light on this subject. I do agree, 
however, that some inquiry should be 
made as to the opium dens mentioned 
by the hon. Member for Barrow. Either 
the evidence of the hon. Member should 
be taken, or a report of his speech should 
be sent to the Government of India in 
order that inquiry should be made as to 
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in India, but I challenge hon. Gentle- | whether a stop could not be put to these 
men opposite to furnish a single fact | places. I deny, however, that the Indian 


drawn from the authentic statistics of | 


the country or from private information 
that can besustained by examination and 
inquiry which will confirm the theory or 





Government have anything to do with 
those dens beyond taxing them. And 
finally I come to the question of prohibi- 
tion. I do not think that is possible, andI 


allegation that drunkenness is increasing |do not believe that the missionaries 


in that portion of the British Empire. 
Remember that in England any grocer 


advocate it. I admit that these mission- 
aries’ reports deserve careful attention; 


who can get a licence may sell spirituous | and when I lived in India I was always 
drink, and in recent years there has been | ready to investigate thoroughly any 


legislation which has fostered private 
brewing by exempting these small 
brewers from taxation. The result 
is that even in my own country there 
are many thousands of these private 
brewers. What would be the result if 
you adopted a like policy inIndia? I 
maintain that we have been far more 
careful of the moral interests of our 
people in India than we have been of 
the people in our own country. The 
mover and the seconder of the Motion 
have depicted the evils in the most 
exaggerated manner and through the 
dark green spectacles of the teetotal 
eause. As far as I can remember, the 
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matters which they brought before me, 
because I know how well informed they 
are. I do deprecate most strongly the 
over strong language of the resolution, 
What possible good can come from fling- 
ing such charges at the head of a high 
authority like the Viceroy? If this 
House wishes to evince a highsense 
of public policy and national morality, 
let it strengthen the hands of the 
Government of India by declaring its 
approval of the despatches of the Vice- 
roy and of the Secretary of State, which 
accurately lay down the fiscal and moral 
principles involved in the case. Let it 
content itself with affirming those noble 
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and judicious principles so well set 
forth, and thus strengthen the hands of 
the Government of India in the per- 
formance of a very difficult task. We 
would not then lay ourselves open to 
misconstruction and misconception, and 
I believe we would far better per- 
form our duty to England and to her 
mighty Empire in the East by agreeing 
to a judicious modification of my hon. 
Friend’s resolution. 

Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby): I 
have listened with great interest and 
instruction to the speech of the hon. 
Member, who always speaks with such 
authority on matters relating to Indian 
administration, but I have failed to 
gather from the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman or that of the Under Secre- 
tary any argument against the Resolu- 
tion. I do not understand either of 
those hon. Gentlemen to deny that 
there is great room for improvement 
in the fiscal system in _ India 
with reference to the liquor traffic. 
Now this is a subject common to both 
sides of the House, and the question is 
whether it is well or whether it is not 
that the House of Commons should pro- 
nounce an opinion in that direction which | 
may both strengthen the hands of the 
Government at home and stimulate the 
action of the Government of India. 
That [ conceive to be the position we are 
in to-day. ‘The last speaker has told us 
that if there were Local Option in India 
the liquor shops would be shut up. 
What does that mean except that the 
great majority of the péople of India 
are against that traffic? In that respect 
they seem to be superior to their own 
gods and goddesses, and to the teaching 
of the Brahmins which the hon. Baronet 
has expounded with such learning to 
the House. The great majority of the 
. of India now appear not only to 

e abstainers themselves, but wish the 
system of abstinence to be general. The 
responsibility of England in this matter 
is therefore very great. We are the 
absolute governors of India, and the 
people of India have no representative 
institution in which this question can be 
fought out between the majority and the 
minority. The hon. Member for Eve- 
sham has said that if we did not have | 
this traffic we should have illicit 
distillation; but I imagine that 
where the sentiment of the great 
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mass of the population is adverse to 
the traffic you would have the greatest 
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security against illicit  distillation- 
Remember that illicit distillation gener. 
ally exists where the sympathy of the 
people is with the drink, and not where 
it is against it. I should like to know 
how you stop it now. The. Under 
Secretary for India tells us we havea 
tax of 600 per cent on liquor. Now 
that is a great temptation to distillation, 
and. if people want to drink, illicit 
distillation must be expected to exist 
with such a tax as that. The methods 
by which you prevent it now may be 
used to prevent it under a different sys- 
tem. The hon. Member for Evesham 
has, I think, done injustice to his own 
administrative ability when he declares 
that to stop illicit distillation is an im- 
possibility. He has said that drinking 
might be introduced into Assam. Now 
that is a practical illustration of what 
is being done under the English Govern- 
ment. We have conferred great bles- 
sings upon India. No doubt we have 
given her a just administration to which 
she was not accustomed. Still we are in 
danger of bringing to her also evils and 
vices which are unfortunately the effects 
of our civilization. Therefore, we are 
especially bound to be very careful in 
this matter. The Under Secretary has 
endeavoured rather to minimize the 
matter than to argue against this Reso- 
lution. He has said that the amount of 
the expenditure per head of the whole 
4 eg averages only 3d. 

tr J. GORST: That is the amount 
of the duty paid. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The fallacy 
of that argument has already been 
pointed out, because, although only a 
small part of the population drinks, 
you spread the amount over the whole 
population. We are, however, dealing 
with an extremely poor people, who live 
on a handful of rice, and whose clothing 
isa single rag; and 3d. per head to 
them is probaSly more than 3s. to an 
English labourer. You must be careful 
lest you introduce and encourage a 
system which creates habits of drinkin 
that do not now exist among them. 
have listened to what has fallen from 
the Under Secretary and the hon. 
Member for Evesham, and I am not 
satisfied that there is not more drinking 
in India now than there was previous « 
to English rule there. I was a little 
surprised that the Under Secretary was 
only able to give us the figures as to 
the Island of Bombay. With all their 
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knowledge and authority, the Govern- , House of Commons that nothing should 
ment in a debate of this character| be done by the Government of India 
ought to have laid before the House | which would in any way tend to increase 
figures showing whether driuking is | habits of intemperance among the native 
actually greater or less than it was, and | population. Regarding it in that sense, 
we had a right to expect a statement of | and convinced of the necessity for such 
that nature from the Government. a Resolution more by the speeches of 
Sm J. GORST: The right hon.|the hon. and gallant Member for 
Gentleman’s Government did not col- | Evesham and of the Under Secre 
lect the statistics which would be, than by those of the Mover and 
requisite for a comparison. Seconder, I shall give my vote in 
mz W. HARCOURT: What is the | favour of it. 
use of a miserable tu guogue like that?! *ITnz UNDER SECRETARY or 
The present Government have been | STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
three years in office, and this question| Jas. Fzrcusson, Manchester, N.E.): 
has been debated in the House before. |I hope the House will allow me, 
Sm J. GORST: The Government|in the few moments left to us, 
have statistics for the last two years, | to reply to the somewhat extraordinary 
but not the figures of earlier years to| speech to which we have just listened. 
compare with them. I should be the first to recognize 
Sm W. HARCOURT: I am sorry| the good intentions and philanthropic 
that the Under Secretary should have/| efforts of the hon. Mover and Seconder 
endeavoured to bring the debate to a! of the Resolution, but their assertions 
miserable retort of this kind. I had| have been met by most remarkable dis- 
myself been trying to argue the question | prvof on the part of the Under Secretary 
in a different tone. I had said nothing) for India. My hon. Friend has shown 
against the Government, but I was/ that in a most remarkable degree a 
speaking of the responsibilities of Eng-| check has been put upon the consump- 
land towards India. I desired to intro- | tion of liquor by the control of Govern- 
duce nothing in the way of Party| ment, and that the system, which has 
recrimination. I asked, and again I ask, | led in some districts to an increased 
is drinking increasing among the native | consumption, has been altered. He has 
pulations of India or is it not? We! shown that in the best districts of India 
ha n» information on that point, which | there have been such measures taken 
lies at the root of the whole subject.' as have resulted in an increase of the 
What are we asked by this Resolution | revenue simultaneously with a great 
to do? The hon. Member who has just reduction in the consumption of spirits, 
sat down says there is advantage in the | notably in Bombay. I may also tell 
present fiscal system, and that the Go-' the right hon. Gentleman that the 
vernment can regulate the amount of | same result, though in a less remark- 
liquor imported. That is a curious; able degree, has taken place in Cal- 
statement, but I want to know on what cutta. I have only the return for two 
basis the Government of India act in; successive years, 1886-87 and 1887-88. 
determining how much liquor shall be | The consumpticn in the first year was 
drunk. Does the hon. Member for | 200,000 gallons, and the revenue 
Evesham with all his experience say | 669,000 rupees; and in the second year 
that the matter is satisfactory as it the consumption had fallen to 180,000 
stands at present? He admitted that it | gallons, while the revenue had gone up 
is not satisfactory in Bengal. The to 748,000 rupees. It has been shown 
Resolution is in no way an attack upon | that the Government of Bengal are 
the Indian Government, but simply a amending the system of outstills—the 
warning to them to be extremely careful | system which alone would justify the 
on the subject of the liquor traffic. The, remarks of the hon. Member for Flint- 
object of the Resolution is toinduce the shire. The District Revenue Officers . 
Government of Bombay to move faster have jealously wbjected to an increase of 
in effecting those reforms which the hon. | the drink shops, and there is an earnest 
Member for Evesham admits to be | desire on their part to raise the moral 
necessary. Therefore having listened to and material condition of the peuple in 
this debate I regard the Resolution not every particular. In face of these facts, 
as an attack on the Government. but ought the House to pass the vote of 
rather as a declaration ou the part of the censure on the Government of India 
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which is contained in the resolution? 
‘The = ae ne would 
not further a cause ignorin 
all the good intentions onl allele a 
hibited in recent years. I think the 
House will see it would do a great 
injustice by passing the resolution, and, 
‘instead of thus condemning the Govern- 
ment, would it not be worthier to give 
it encouragement and support in the 
performance of its difficult and respon- 
sible duties ? 


The House divided: —Ayes, 113; 
Noes, 103.—(Division List, No. 89). 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, 
‘the fiscal system of the Government of India 
leads to the establishment of spirit distilleries, 
liquor and opium shops in large numbers of 

laces where till recently they never existed, 
in defiance of Native opinion‘and the protests 
of the inhabitants, and that such increased 
facilities for drinking produce a steadily in- 
creasing consumption, and spread misery 
and ruin among the industrial classes of India, 
calling for immediate action on the part of the 
Government of India with a view to their 
-abatemeut. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


n 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICES. 
Resolutions [29th April] reported. 


Crass II. 

(1.) “ That a sum, not exceeding £48,751 be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
mecessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1890, for the 
Salaries and Expenses in the Department of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury, and in the Office of 
the Parliamentary Counsel, and also the Ex- 
— of the Statute Law and State ‘Trials 

eports Committees.” 

Resolution agreed to. 

(2.) “That a sum, not exceeding £79,668, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the anes which will come 
dn course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1880, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of Her Majesty's 
Secretary of State for the Home Department 
-and Subordinate Offices.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the House 
-do agree with the Committee in the said 
Resolution.” 


*Mr. B. COLERIDGE (Sheffield, 
-Attercliffe): In consequence of my not 
‘moving my amendment on this Vote 
“yesterday, the House was enabled tu 
pass the Vote,and practically some time 
was savec. I now desire to move the 
amendment, and I would appeal to the 
wight hon. Gentleman, the Home Secre- 
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tary (Mr. Matthews), as it isa matter 
that must take some time, and as we 
were not aware what would be the result 
of the motion moved to-day with re- 
ference to the taking of report of 
supply after twelve o’clock, to allow the 
Vote to be postponed. As the right 
hon. Gentleman does not indicate his 
views on the subject, I must move the 
Amendment that stands in my name— 
namely, to reduce the salary of the 
Inspector under the Vivisection Act 
of 1876 by the sum of £50. The Act 
of 1876, which was passed in con- 
sequence of a feeling that some restriction 
should be placed on operations on 
living animals, was really a compro- 
mise, and did not meet the views of 
either one side or the other on the 
question of vivisection. The object of 
the opponents of vivisection is that the 
Act should be thoroughly efficient, and 
in order to do that, we maintain that 
' the Inspector should be a man who has 
a real desire to limit as far as the Act 

ermits operations upon living animals. 

he present Inspector is not such a 
person. Under any circumstances the 
reports which he submits must be 
entirely framed on the reports of the 
— who perform the operations. 

ince this gentleman has been ap- 
pointed, the object and aim has ob- 
viously been to accept those reports as 
gospel truth, without inquiry and 
investigation as to whether or not they 
can be depended upon. When Sir 
Erasmus Wilson left a handsome 
bequest for the furtherance of science, a 
number of gentlemen signed a round 
robin to the Royal College of Surgeons, 
who were intrusted with the disposal 
of the money, desiring that the money 
should be devoted to the purpose of 

roviding a national physiological 

boratory, and one of the clauses of 
this round robin contained this re- 
mark :— 

‘Tt is a national discredit that we have 
nothing in London like the splendid labora- 
tories which exist not only in the capital cities 
of be but in comparatively small towns 
such as Bonn, Strasburg, and Leipsic.”’ 


I will give the House some indications of 
the character of laboratories which these 
gentlemen thinks it a national dis- 
credit we do not possess. This is the 
sort of thing which the Inspector under 
the Act is anxious to see repeated in 
this country. I quote a document 
which describes what is going on in 
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Strasburg. In that town there lives a 
Professor Goltz, and I find he 
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‘introduced a new method by which larger | 


portions of the brain were torn away and 
washed out by means of heated spring water, 
after the skull had been pierced in several 

laces. The crater-shaped cavities thus 
raed were washed out. A dog with five holes 
bored in the head, and with the loss of nearly 
half a brain lived from February 14th to 
March 15th. Only young dogs are suitable for 
these experiments, and he says ‘No one has 
succeeded in destroying the brain so extensively 
and handling it so roughly, while still preserv- 
ing the creature's life as myself. In the case 
of several mutilated dogs, I decided to put out 
the left sound eye, in order to estimate 
correctly the functions of the eye maimed by 
the loss of the brain.’ On the 8th November, 
1875, two holes bored in the head of a bull dog, 
and the brain washed away. The animal 
becomes blind with the righteye. On Decem- 
ber Iith, I took the left eye-ball out. Fresh 
disturbance of the brain on the 5th of February, 
this time on the right side ; dies on February 
15th.” 


Then we have an account of 

‘a very clever, lively,young female dog which 
had learnt to shake hands with both fore 
paws,” 

and which 

“had the left side of the brain washed out 
through two holes on the Ist of December, 
1875.” 


Here is Professor Goltz again :— 


‘* After I had laid bare the bone behind the 
ear of the pigeon. I bored out bit by bit, with 
the help of a sharp hollow chisel, the ear laby- 
rinths on both sides of the head. In those 
cases where I endeavoured to destroy entirely 
both labyrinths, the birds died soon after the 
operation, with violent rolling movements or 
somersaults.”’ 

Describing another operation on a dog, 
he says :— 

“The sanguinary part of the operation be- 

gins with the insertion of the cannula to supply 
artificial respiration.” 
The insertion of the cannula proves 
that the drug curare, which destroys all 
movement, while leaving sensation 
absolutely unimpaired, was adminis- 
tered. 

‘Then the right carotid artery is dissected 
out. Afterwards, while artificial respiration is 
being set up, a square opening is made in the 
left wall of the chest with a knife and the bone 
scissors. The opening is extended far into the 
right pleural cavity, and widened downwards, 
till it reaches the diaphragm, which is severed 
from the ribs. After this the catheter is intro- 
duced from the right carotis into the aorta, and 
from thence to the left ventricle of the heart. 
We have repeated this experiment six times.”’ 
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| that the spinal cords of two dogs .were 
| severed, and after some weeks they 
were scalded. The animals survived 
the scalding for six or ten days, and then. 
| after a continual fall of temperatnre died 
| from putrefaction. Three other d 
| whose spinal cords had been cut throug 
| survived the subsequent scalding three 
| days, one week, and three weeks respec- 
| tively. A large sheep dog succumbed; 
| 36 hours after having its hind quarters 
| immersed three times in scalding water. 
_A’ young, active, and very lively dog, 
| which had survived the infusion of blood 
i from a scalded dog 31 days previously, 
was scalded for 45 seconds in water at 
| 100 degrees centigrade (boiling point), 
up to the middle of its body. Experi- 
{ment 21—rabbit scalded. The animal 
|groans. Is bled to death after one hour 
}and ten minutes. Experiment 3l—a 
‘dog burnt for 30 seconds in boiling 
| water. Onthe next day morose, very 
| dejected, no appetite. Died 44 hours 
| after the burning. Then we have a 
| young; active dog, subjected to trans- 
ifusion of the blood of a_ scalded 
‘dog. Four days afterwards it was. 
/much exhausted, staggered on its 
feet, perhaps from hunger, and was 
| killed. Violent scalding of a dog. It 
died after eight hours. Young active 
dog killed on the fourth day after the 
injection of overheated blood. These 
are only instances of numberless cases 
|of the same character. Well, Sir, we 
; say that any man who says it is @ 
| national discredit that England does. 
| not possess laboratories similar to those- 
| at Strasburg and Leipsic, is absolutely 
| unfit to be an Inspector under an Act,. 
| the object of which is to prevent cruelty 
| to animals. Now, Sir, will it be be-- 
| lieved that this Gentleman who has been 
| appointed to be not a partizan but a 
| judge, is an old vivisestor himself? He 
| was one of the Royal Commission, and. 
| no one who reads his evidence can fail 
| to see that his whole object was to re- 
| examine from the point of view of the 
| vivisectors all the witnesses who had 
, been pulled to pieces in cross-examina- 
I find that in connection with. 
Dr. Sharping the Inspector conducted 
some experiments regarding asphyxia— 
which means seeing how long animals. 
will live before they they are finally 
choked. I am aware that it is exceed- 
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This is the class of experiments that goes | ingly difficult to find out whether the- 


on in Strasburg. 
Leipsic are still more horrible. 


Mr, B. Coleridge 


The operations at| reports of experiments are or are not 
I find to be believed. We have been refused 
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permission by: the Home Office: to 
see. Who’ does-.and who does. not 
hold licences under the Act. We have 
asked to be allowed to inspect the places 
that are licensed under the Act for the 
performance of experiments, and we 


Whare again been refused. Lately the 


gentlemen who make these experiments 
have ingeniously refrained from giving 
the dates, nor do they as a rule give the 
places. I take the report of the In- 
spector for 1888, and I find that Dr. John 
A. McWilliam is put down as having 
operated upon 12 animals. He holds 
a simple licence. He has only operated 
in this last year because this is the only 
year in which he has held a license. In 
the Journal of Physiology of this year— 
Vol. IX.—I find a report given by this 
gentleman of his operations. He begins 
by saying: ‘‘The following investiga- 
tion was conducted on the hearts of 
various mammals—cats, dogs, rabbits, 
hedgehogs, guinea-pigs, and rats.’’ He 
says the experiments were performed 
“partly on the excised heart” and 
“partly on the heart in sttu.” Any 
experiments on the heart im situ must 
be conducted while the animal is alive. 
Then he say ‘‘ artificial respiration was 
employed.” This speaks volumes to us, 
because artificial respiration is only ne- 
cessary where the drug curare is em- 
ployed. This drug, as I have already 
said, does not destroy sensation though 
it takes away all motive power. What we 
say is that curare, when employed with 
any other drug, renders the anzsthetic 
absolutely valueless. It is impossible 
to say when the effect of the anssthetic 
has passed. What these gentlemen do 
is to strap the animal down, give it a 
whiff of chloroform and administer 
curare, after which it remains motion- 


less till the end of the operation. Well, | 
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have made a considerable. number of, 
experiments on this point.’”” The House 
may take it from me that in that case 
the heart was im situ. penenne of 
another experiment, he says: ‘I have 
on several occasions performed such 
experiments.” Well, I. say that, no 
reasonable man could read all this and 
come to the conclusion that they repre-. 
sent experiments upon 12 animals and 
12 animals only. Sir, these experi- 
ments involve practically the turning of 
animals inside out. And in view of the 
facts which I have quoted to the Com- 
mittee, I venture to submit that unless 
you have an Inspector, who is, so to 
speak, a suspicious Inspector, and who 
will not take these gentlemen’s reports 
as prima facie evidence without investi- 
gation, you are not doing your duty 
and carrying out the spirit of the Act. 
I have gone carefully into this matter, 
and I believe that at present the Act is 
doing more harm than good, because it 
has lulled public suspicion, and pre- 
vented people from believing the things 
which are going on. You have made 
them think that these things do not 
occur. I have very nearly come to an 
end of what I have to say, but there 
are just one or two matters further, 
which I should like to touch upon. 
‘I must again refer to this Report. 
It is an extraordinary document, and I 
ask the attention of the Home Secretary 
| to it with a view to explaining its terms. 
In the first place, it divides the certifi- 
cates held by each licencee under five 
heads, which are numbered respectively, 
1, 2, 3, 4,and 6. But in another part of 
| the report you have six divisions headed 
respectively, a, b, c, d, e, and f, and 1 
have tried to find out what f is supposed 
|t0 represent. It does seem to me 
most curious that having divided one 





he says: ‘‘The chest was laid open;|part of the Report under five heads 


in some cases the pericardial sac was 
left intact, but in most of my 
experiments it was opened and the 
heart fully exposed.” Then, he says: 
“As the result of a large number of 
experiments on the mammalian heart, 
I find,” so and so. Another of his 


represented by numerals, you should in 
another part have six heads represented 
by letters. But now, Sir, I come to © 
the language of the Report itself. This 
gentleman has been an inspector who 
does not inspect, although usually the 
first function of an inspector is to in- 





statements is: ‘‘ In the second series of 


spect. Well he has this year, and I 





experiments the heart was examined sn | hope not for the last time, although it. 
situ, with the normal circulation going | is the first, inspected. But there is not- 
ou;” and another: ‘ My observations | much use in his inspecting a laboratory if 
on the action of the mammalian heart as |it is known beforehand that he intends 
seen after the thorax has been opened | to do so, and still less is it of any use to 
lead me to conclude,” &c. Then, he inspect it when there is nothing going 
says: ‘In mammals (cat and rabbit) I on, because a mere inspection of the- 
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place of experimenting, and of the 
elaborate an ee instru- 
ments which are devised with the horrid 
ingenuity of man for the carrying out of 
these experiments is not what was con- 
templated by the Act. He says: 

“In table 1 — - pe ae pool 

registered in eren’ UL 9 e806 
‘places have been visited by sy ing the 
year and found to be well adap for the 
purpose for which they were licensed.’ 
Does he mean they are airy, light, or 
what? Does he mean that the instru- 
‘ments are efficient and the knives sharp, 
and that they were well adapted for the 
purpose of the licencee? And then he 
adds : 

‘«The arrangements for the comfort of the 
animals were in every way satisfactory.” 

Did any one ever hear such language? 
Does he mean that the animals are 
-eomfortable when being operated upon ? 
Does he mean that they are comfort- 
able before dying or after the 
operation? That they are comfortable 
before the operation is not at all unsual, 
‘ecause one of the leading lights in the 
‘vivisection world has recommended 
vivisectors to carefully prepare their 
patients, to take young and active 


animals and feed them well before they | 
are operated upon. because the more: 
lively and vigorous they are at the time 

-of the operation, the better the scientific | 


result. Therefore, no doubt, 
gentlemen treat the animals well before 
they op rate upon them. I do ask any 
‘fair minded man whether such a state- 
ment in what is supposed to be an 
unbiassed Report is not a public outrags 
and a matter calling for comment on 
‘the spirit which actuates an official who 
‘is appointed for the purpose of pev en- 
ting cruelty to these animals. Now the 
inspector continues in his report :— 
‘‘One of the main objects of the Act was to 
secure the avoidance of pain being inflicted on 
living animals that were the subject of experi- 
ment, and my attention has been especially 
directed to the efficient carrying out of this 
provision of the Act.” 
‘Sir, I wish to ask in what way has the 
-attention of the inspector been specially 
directed to this matter. He says :— 
“It is important to observe that compara- 
tively few vivisections properly so-called, that 
is to say experiments involving a distinct 
surgical operation on a living animal, have been 
practised during the past year.” 
Now, Sir, we say that we have good 
reason to doubt the correctness of this 
part of the Report. The Report should 


Ur. B. Coleridge 
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be unbiassed r = ye pres ein 
inspector under the ought, if any- 
thing, to sympathize with the axtuali 
whom he is placed there to 
guard and see that they are not 
In any way unnecessarily — upon, 
I do not propose now, Sir, to enter 
into the main question of vivisection. 


past | Tt is not material to this debate. I 


have only directed attention to facts 
| connected with this os and I think 
that the facts which I have laid before 
this House justify me in saying that 
we ought now to take a stand and 
insist that the Act shall be properly 
carried out. We believe that the only 
safeguard—the only way in which it 
can be properly carried into effect, is b 

having as an inspector, a man who is 
not the creature and the chosen in- 
spector of those whom he is appointed 
to inspect. He ought to be, rather, out 
| of harmony with their desires, and in 
| harmony with those who take the part 
(of the animals. My point is that he is 
| not the right man for the post, because 


| at heart he is a friend of vivisectors. 


| Amendment proposed, to leave out 
£79,668" in order to insert 
| “* £79,618.” —( Mr. Bernard Coleridge.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘ £79,668’ 
stand part of the Resolution.” 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martruews, Birmingham, East) : I have 
rarely heard the privileges of the House 

more entirely abused than by the per- 
sonal attack which the hon. and learned 
Member has thought fit to make upon a 
scientific man of great eminence who has 
for ten or twelve years discharged his 
| duties to the entire satisfaction of succes- 
sive Secretaries of State. The hon. and 
| learned Gentleman has based his attack 
as far as I can gather on a statement by 
the inspector that he thinks a labora- 
tory of vivisection in this country would 
assist in scientific research, and there- 
fore be a desirable thing, and in order 
ito give venom to that charge he 
| referred to a number of things which 
Professor Erichsen has no more to do 
with than the hon. and learned Member 
himself. I venture to say that the 
Professor is no more connected with the 
experiments which have been conducted 
at Strasbourg than is the hon. and 
learned Member. He has had nothing 
to do with those cruel and unjustifiable 
experiments. The hon. and learned 
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Member has suppressed entirely the 
fact that, under the Vivisection Act, 
the things he mentioned are impossible 
jn this country. He did not tell the 
House that curare is not allowed as an 
anesthetic in this country, and he 
_ describes experiments which are abso- 
‘lutely prohibited in this country. 

*Mr. B. COLERIDGE: They are not. 

Mz. MATTHEWS: The Home Office 

never grants certificates for experiments 
on cats and dogs except certain certifi- 
cates of fitness are forthcoming, and 
the Act declares that curare shall not be 
an anesthetic. Therefore, these experi- 
ments are illegal and may be followed 
by penal consequences, and I assure the 
hon. Member I should not hesitate to 
prosecute any man detected in carryin 
them out in this country. The hon. an 

learned Member will find that Dr. J. A. 
McWilliam does not hold Certificate E, 
and therefore he could not have per- 
formed these experiments in this 
country. 

*Mr. B. COLERIDGE: Dr. McWil- 
liam tells us himself that these experi- 
ments were made in the University of 
Aberdeen. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes the twelve 
were, but the hon. Member himself 
read from the article accounts that 
apparently related to many more than 
twelve experiments. Dr. McWilliam 
only went by Certificate C, which does 
not enable a man to perform an experi- 
ment on a dog oracat. In England, 
under the Vivisection Act, a man cannot 
aby such an experiment without 

aving Certificate E, and if he does so 
he does an illegal act, and undoubtedly 
would be prosecuted. 

*Mr. B. COLERIDGE: I am sure the 
right hon. Gentleman will pardon me. 
Any man who holds a simple license can 
vivisect a dog or cat under an anms- 
thetic. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: But the licenses 
are not given by the Home Office, ex- 
cept upon the production of the certifi- 
cate required by the Statute. That is 
the invariable practice. I never give 
ertificate E, which licenses an experi- 
ment on a dog or a cat, unless it is accom- 
panied by Certificate B, which states 
that inseneibility cannot be brought 
about without necessarily frustrating 
the object of experiment. Therefore it 
really seems to me the hon. and 
learned Member’s charge is based upon 
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foundations that have given : 
The hon. and learned Member finds 
fault with Professor Erichsen be- 
cause in his Report he refers to the 
condition of the places where the ex- 
periments are performed. I may say 
that of his own motive Professor Erichsen 
has introduced improvements in the 
stem. He has advised me against 
licensing private houses for the tp 
formance of these experiments, and as 
a result of his advice the places where 
they are now performed are public insti- 
tutions where a certain publicity attaches 
to them, and where persons are present 
who understand the subject, and can 
see that the thing is done in accordance 
with the law. is I belive to be one 
of the greatest and most valuable checks 
and safeguards that could be introduced. 
Of course, if an experiment is performed 
in a private house or private room, it 
is liable to abuse, but in public places 
such as the Brown Institution, Owen’s 
College, the University of Aberdeen, 
and so on, there is always an- intelli- 
gent and enlightened audience at hand, 
able and ready to check anything like 
abuse. It is part of the Inspector’s 
duty to report on, these places. Pro- 
fessor Erichsen, who is certainly 
about as eminent a scientific man 
as we have in this country, as far 
as he possibly can superintends and 
is present at the experiments per- 
formed. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man says Professor Erichsen has not 
time to inspect enough. It is no doubt 
impossible for him to inspect all these 
places, and to view allthe experiments, 
and, therefore, I obtained, this year, the 
sanction of the Treasury to give him 
an assistant who shall be present 
while these experiments are being 
performed, and judge whether the con- 
ditions on which the licenses are 
nted are properly carried out. 

n consequence of the curious reticence 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman, the 
House may not be aware that the pro- 
visions of the Act are express, that ex- 
periments likely to cause pain must be 
performed under the influence of an 
aneesthetic, and that when the influence 
of the anesthetic is exhausted the 
animal must be killed to prevent its 
suffering pain. In order to obtain ex- 
emption from these very stringent con- 
ditions, certificates must be obtained 





from very eminent persons in the 
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eountry, the President of the Royal 
Society, for instance, that it is absolutely 
necessary that ansesthetics must be used 
and that the animal must be killed the 
moment the effect of the ansthetic has 
worn off. It is, of course, impossible 
that these experiments in vivisection 
can always be conducted without pain, 
according to the testimony of medical 
men. I am not myself enamoured of 
this system of physical research. The 
whole of my instincts are opposed to it: 
But Parliament has sanctioned it, and 
what we have to do is to see that the ex- 
periments are conducted in the best way 

ssible upon the conditions prescribed 

y the Act. As far as I have had an 
opportunity of observing Professor 
Erichsen’s conduct, he does most con- 
scientiously and jealously endeavour to 
carry out the provisions of the Act. At 
his instance many prosecutions have 
been initiated, and in some cases we 
have proceeded to great lengths. Certain 
experiments or operations were under- 
taken in Cheshire and in the Welsh 
counties with a view to discovering a 
cure for foot and mouth disease or 
pleuro-pneumonia. I myself was of 
opinion that they ought not to be re- 
garded as experiments that came under 
the Vivisection Act, but Professor 
Erichsen took a more stringent view and 
rosecutions were instituted, I own a 
ttle to my regret, against a gentleman 
who has since, I believe, established a 
means of curing these dangerous and 
fatal diseases among cattle by what he 
called the experiments he conducted, but 
which I regarded as an experimental 
method of treatment. I believe Pro- 
fessor Erichsen is not only a humane 
man but a man of considerable eminence 
in his walk of life, and that he dis- 
charges his duty in a manner worthy of 
the commendation and not of the blame 
of the House. I trust the amendment 
will be negatived. 

*Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe Div.): I regret that the Govern- 
ment did not accede at once to the sug- 
gestion of my hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. B. Coleridge) that the matter 
should be postponed. We are now 
witnessing ore of the evil effects of the 
new rule passed this afternoon. It cer- 
tainly was never was intended that we 
should be kept here after one o’clock 
discussing a matter of great interest to 
a large number of Members. - The 
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promise ot tne Board of Trade was 
specifically that the rule would only be 
rarely put in force. I therefore move 
the adjournment of the debate. The 
almost hysterical speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Matthews) has 
in no way disposed of the calm and 
well reasoned address of my hon. and ° 
learned Friend. The question has come 
suddenly upon most of us, and I hope 
the Cuancalior of the Exchequer will 
consent to the adjournment of the 
debate. 


Motion made and Question pro- 
posed “That the debate be now 
adjourned ’—( Mr. £. J. Eilis). 


*Mr. GOSCHEN : Of course I had not 
forgotten the conversation which took 
place when the new rule was discussed 
this afternoon, when a feeling was ex- 
pressed on our own side of the House 
as well as on the opposite side, that no 
great strain should be put upon hon. 
Members in consequence of the passin 
of the Resolution. When the hon. an 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Coleridge) rose, 
I did not observe that any objection was 
expressed in any part of the House to 
going on, and I certainly did not think 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
going to raise the whole Question of 
vivisection. I regret exceedingly that 
so lengthy a discussion should have 
taken place, because it is not the inten- 
tion of the Government to have pro- 
longed sittings at this period of the 
Session. Under the circumstances, I 
cannot resist the Motion for Adjourn- 
ment. 


Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEE). 


Sm JOHN MUWBRAY reported 
from the Committee of Selection : That 
they had discharged the following Mem- 
ber from the Standing Committee on 
Trade (including Agriculture and Fish- 
ing), Shipping, and Manufactures, viz., 
Mr. Firth; and had appointed in sub- 
stitution, Mr. Lawson. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after One o'clock. 
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LEASEHOLDS ENFRANCHISEMENT 
BILL.—(No. 11.) 


Order for Second Reading read. 


*Mr. H. W. LAWSON (St. Pancras, 
W.): In asking the House to read this 
Bill a second time, I wish to point out 
how entirely the circumstances have 
changed since this subject was last dis- 
cussed with a view to legislation. 
Opinion outside and inside this House 
was then unformed ; facts and informa- 
tion of a definite kind were wanting; 
and the Bill of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Nottingham, rather laid downthe 
lines on which a measure might be based 
than provided the machinery necessary 
for carrying it out. We do not claim 
for this Bill any perfection of drafts- 
manship, but it is so far complete that if 
it pass through Parliament, we believe 
it would be smooth, just and reliable 
in its working. The principle, how- 
ever, is now exactly what it has always 
been, viz., the grant to urban lease- 
holders, with a substantial interest in 
their holdings, of the power to purchase 
the fee simple on fair and equitable 
terms. The case is not only stronger 
than it was-in 1884, but it rests upon 
pou as rich and full as any that can 

e made out for legislative change. 
There is first of all the Supplementary 
Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Housing of the Working 
Classes, quoted in the Memorandum. 
For more than a year they inquired into 
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the whole of those conditions which sur- 
round the dwelling places of our indus- 
trial population. The majority, includ- 
ing all the expert opinion on the Com- 
mission, reported that— 

‘* The system of building on leasehold land 
is a great cause of the many evils connected 
with overcrowding, insanitary buildings, and 
excessive rents. is appears to be conclu- 
sively proved by the evidence of Lord William 
Compton, Mr. Boodle, the agent of the Marquis 
of Northampton, Mr. Vivian of Cambourne, 
and by the incidental evidence of other wit- 
nesses. The evidence of the two former 
witnesses contains a strong condemnation of the 
whole system of building on leasehold tenure. 
Those of your Majesty’s Commissioners whose 
signatures are appended to this supplementary 
report are of opinion that the prevailing system 
of building leases is conducive to bad building, 
to deterioration of property towards the 
close of the lease, and to a want of interest on 
the part of the occupier in the house he inhabits; 
and that legislation favourable to the acquisi- 
tion on equitable terms of the freehold interest 
on the part of the leaseholder would conduce 
greatly to the improvement of the dwellings of 
the people of this country.” 

This report was a protest, not against 
leasehold generally, but that particular 
form which had come before the Com- 
mission, the London system of 99 years 
and under. It has been said that the 
opinion thus expressed was not justifiable 
or borne out by the evidence; but I 
hardly think that those who make the 
assertion can have read it with any care, 
for it teems with facts which lead up 
to the conclusion that I have read out. 
It should be remembered that, too, 
the Chairman of that Commission, al- 
though he was unable to sign any but 
the main report, has since expressed 
his full concurrence with this view. In 
1884 there was also obtained a series of 
reports, numbering to 22 in all, from 
our representatives abroad, as to the 
tenure of dwelling houses in the different 
countries of Europe. Iam not going 
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through that long list, but without ex- 
ception everywhere freehold is the 
prevailing tenure, and houses are hardly 
ever built on any other terms than out 
and out ownership of the land. This 
system, as tried by experience, seems 
to give general satisfaction, and no 
difficulty has been found in preserving 
the features of a town by the legal en- 
forcement of salutary covenants. 

*‘For instance,’ says Sir John Walsham, 
writing in respect to France, “if a Frenchman 
shall have covenanted or agreed to use a house 
as a private dwelling house only, and shall 
subsequently turn it into a shop, the Tribunals 
would, on application from one or more of the 
neighbours, at once summarily order the shop 
to be closed, and damage to be paid in case any 
detriment had been caused through the in- 
fringement of the covenaat.”’ 

Not only abroad, however, is the Londou 
system of terminable leasehold con- 
demned by its absence. It is exactly the 
same thing in thiscountry. Nothing has 
been more clearly proved by the long 
inquiry of the Town Holdings Oom- 
mittee than that the system of short 
leasehold is limited in its operation to 
comparatively few towns and certain 
districts outside the Metropolis, on 
account of the general refusal in nearly 
all parts of the country but London, to 
build houses on any other system than 
the freehold or its equivalent, the per- 
petual, or long leasehold. Liverpool, 
Manchester, Bristol, Leeds, and New- 
castle will have none of it. The Com- 
munities of most of the industrial centres 
of population have rejected the short 
terminable, in spite of the repeated 
efforts of the owners and trustees of 
settled estates and corporate property 
to thrust it down their throats. Of the 
population of England and Wales out- 
side the Metropolis something like 60 
per cent live in exclusively freehold or 
perpetual leasehold towns, and the 
same proportion of their houses are 
built upon those tenures, and 9 per 
cent live in towns mainly freehold with 
a similar proportion of houses. Only 
11 Parliamentary Boroughs, most of 
them in Wales, and 19 towns with a 
population of from 20,000 to 7,000, live 
outside London under the London 
system. In Scotland, as a Glasgow 
lawyer says, in the returns forwarded 
to us, ‘‘the building lease is almost 
unknown.” Instead of it the land is 
taken upon feu, which is, ‘‘for all 
practical purposes, a perpetual lease.” 


Mr. H. W. Lawson 
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The Society of Solicitors in Scotland say 
that where a feu has been made im- 
possible by entail, several large towns 
have been built upon 99 years’ leases, 
Huddersfield is a good example of the 
failure of the owner of a settled estate to 
force short leasehold upon a community 
when the necessities of space were legs. 
pressing than in the Metropolis. The 
power of leasing land there was limited 
at first to 21 years, but this restriction was. 
in practice evaded, and so powers for the 
term of 90 years were obtained by Act 
of Parliament. This, however, was 
found to be insufficient, and on the 
ground that other owners in the neigh- 
bourhood were leasing land for 999 
years, and that the Ramsden Estate 
was prejudiced in value by not being 
in the same position as “the progress. 
of buildings and improvements” might; 
be diverted, the leasing power for 999 
years was at last obtained and has be- 
come the universal tenure. So it has 
been elsewhere, and in many cases 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the 
greatest of the London landlords, have 
pursued the same policy, and have 
had either to eufranchise as at York, or 
to grant ‘‘three nines” as at Man- 
chester. In these parts of the country 
there has been the free and healthy 
competition of rival systems and the 
worst has been driven to the wall. For 
this purpose settlements have been 
waived and Acts of Parliament modi- 
fied. In the Metropolis there has been 
nothing in the nature of free choice. 
As Mr. Castle, the land agent of the 
Oxford Colleges, said in evidence before. 
the Town Holdings Committee :— 

‘“‘The people make the best of the circum- 
stances, and put up with the monopoly when 
they cannot do better.” 

When our Metropolitan population got 
too big for the City of London, and 
required housing outside, the land 
available was fettered by every sort of 
legal disability by charters, secgge 
statutes, and family settlements, an 

much of it was incapable of being 
leased for a longer time than fort; 

years. ‘‘ There was outside old London,” 
says Mr. Harrison, ‘“‘the Bishop of 
London, the manor of Stepney at one 
end, and his manor of Paddington and 
Westbourne at the other end, and an 
intermediate mass of prebendal manors 
attached to the different prebends of 
St. Paul, and generally from Hatkney 
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on the one side, to Paddington on the 
other.” There was a belt of land round 
London, which was occupied by settled 
estate owners, and their great Church 
holdings. The limitations and disabilities 
of Church property were made general by 
some 300 or 400 private Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and voluntary settlement. This 
legislation was obtained without any 
reference to public policy by the 
owners of settled estates. Our London 
system of leasehold is statute made, and 
it has been maintained from the first by 
private Acts framed on the lines of 
ecclesiastical custom and family settle- 
ment for the benefit of the owners of the 
soil. I doubt its advantage even to 
them in the long run, but the great 
— harped upon by their agents 

efore the Committee has been that 
their property has been kept together 
and they have thus evaded the law of 
the Thelusson case against accumula- 
tions. To-day others are imitating their 
example, and all over London there are 
persons ready to buy freehold ground 
rents of contiguous houses in order that 
they, too, may build up their pile of real 
property which may in time bring in 
arich harvest to them. What is the 
other side to this picture of isolated and 
exceptional riches? The other side 
shows you the evils of ill-housing, over- 
renting, and over-crowding inflicted 
upon the greatest town population in 
the worli as upon others living under 
the same or similar conditions. Short 
leasehold has led to bad building, 
because the house instead of being 
made as solid and substantial as the 
owner’s means will allow is built to last 
the term of the lease and no longer. 
The average lease for building or re- 
building is gradually diminishing in 
in length until the 99 years’ term has 
generally shrunk to 80, 70, 60, and, in 
some cases I know of, even 42 years’ 
duration. A competent witness gave 
the Town Holdings Committee his 
Opinion that ‘‘old freehold houses are 
as a rule very much better built than 
old leasehold houses.”? Mr. Stockhall, 
the representative witness of the 
Friendly Societies, said : 

“The usual practice is for an estate to be 
laid out for building, and then the speculative 
builder runs up a certain number of houses 
which he immediately endeavours to sell to 
those who wish to occupy them. His object is 
to get rid of his property as quickly as possible. 
He then loses all responsibility with regard 
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to it; but if the builder had the hope that he 
could purchase the freehold at some future 
time, I take it that he would put up a very 
different class of house, since he would be sac- 
rificing his own future interests if he built 
them as they are now jerry built.’’ 

An intelligent artizan who spoke in the 
same sense, comparing building on free- 
hold and short leasehold, said that ‘‘one 
is built, the other is only a pretence at 
building.” Rather than to any par- 
ticular evidence, I appeal to the general 
knowledge that in Scotland and the 
North of England, the houses for the 
occupation of the trading and working 
classes are sounder and better than 
those lath-and-plaster fabrics run up 
in rows by what we call in London 
the ‘jerry builder,” what they call 
in Lancashire the ‘‘ brick-on-edge man,”’ 
when it is said that if you drive a nail 
into the wall of one house it causes the 
whole terrace to vibrate with anguish. 
That some supervision of buildings is 
necessary none will dispute, but the 
supervision of the ground landlord in 
the outer districts and skirts of the Me- 
tropolis, when translated in action, has 
amounted to no more than the endeavour 
to get his land covered as quickly as 
possible at the highest ground rent ob- 
tainable in the market. As for the 
speculative builders, if a few have pros- 
pered on a large scale of operations, the 
failure of the many has convinced them - 
that when short leasehold is general they 
labour under a weight which puts them 
at a great disadvantage as compared 
with their fellows in such a town as 
Leeds. Their’s is a risky and unsatisfac- 
tory business. All of them who gave 
evidence before that Committee were in 
favour of enfranchisement, for I firmly 
believe that they would sooner work 
soundly and honestly to house the popu- 
lation if they had the chance, and that 
this short leasehold system is mainly re- 
sponsible for the jerry builders’ existence. 
As it is with construction in the first 
place, so it is afterwards with mainten- 
ance and repair. After a few years of a 
short lease has run out the market value 
becomes quickiy, if not beautifully 
less, and the lessee refuses to 
carry out any improvements or to make 
any additions that are not rendered ab- 
solutely necessary by the conditions of 
his life. He will often put aside com- 
fort and convenience, because he knows 
that part of the value he thus creates 
remains unexhausted at the end of his 
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term, and is transferred to the pockets 
of those who have not contributed a 
penny towards the increase. Besides this 
there is the Bill for repairs, that good 
building would diminish. So you have, 
in the leasehold system, a fatal check 
to beneficial improvements. Thatis not 
all. At the point when this rickety 
tenure is about to break down at the 
fag end of the lease, you bring into 
play the house jobber, or house farmer, 
of the type of the notorious Mr. Flight, 
who gets a great number of houses into 
his hands, and then sweats extortionate 
rents out of his luckless tenants. The 
practice is to do little or nothing to 
mend the unsanitary and dilapidated 
condition of the house. A coat of 
whitewash covers a multitude of sins. 
It may be said that by the covenants of 
the lease lessees are forced to ‘‘ keep 
in good repair.”” Unfortunately, those 
covenants have neither been fulfilled nor 
enforced. On the Northampton Estate 
courts meant to be left open have been 
covered with houses, and the agent told 
me the covenants were of no avail. In 
some cases there has been a_ tacit 
acquiesence in this neglect on the part 
of the ground landlord. If covenants 
were enforced the lease would be thrown 
up and the ground rent extinguished. 
It may be said, ‘Then the local 
authority will intervene and have these 
things done.” I believe it is too often 
made the whipping boy of the ground 
landlord. In the first place, there is the 
difficulty of putting the saddle on the 
right horse. Lord Shaftesbury told the 
Royal Commission— 

“ It is a difficult point of law to say who are 
the owners. There are a number of persons 
holding different leases in the same house.” 
Then, if they know, they are often to 
saddle the holder of a short lease with 
the cost of repairs, which may exceed 
the whole value of his interest in the 
property. In London I have heard of a 
case where the most vigilant of all the 
Vestries was unwilling to take the 
necessary steps to secure sanitary 
conditions, because the lessee would 
thus have had to spend £300 upon 
property in which the whole interest 
was not worth more than £200. Thus 
the local authority is impeded and 
thwarted in its action by the privileged 
position of the ground landlord. It is 
not possible that any house farmer who 
takes up only on short terms of under 
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10 years could have benefited by the 
passing of this Bill, but it is possible 
that some lessees who do not themselves 
occupy might have. In some districts a 
large proportion of the. lessees are oc- 
cupiers, Woolwich or the mining dis- 
tricts of Wales for example; in others 
the precarious nature of leasehold has 
prevented men of small means, es- 
pecially artisans and labourers, from 
investing their savings in a property 
which is a constantly diminishin 

quantity. I believe that to be a me 
thing in itself. If some middlemen 
take advantage of the power to enfran- 
chise they will not have the same motive 
for keeping the fee simple of the pro- 
perty in their hands as has the ground 
andlord. ‘‘The middleman,” said one 
witness, ‘‘is a much more commercial 
person than the original owner.” He 
will buy to sell. Freehold will cireu- 
late as it does in most of our big towns, 
from hand to hand, and in any case the 
man will have a direct interest in 
keeping his property in a safe and 
sanitary condition, and will be more 
answerable to the jurisdiction of the 


local authority which will deal 
with one responsible proprietor. One 
of the worst features of the house- 


hold system is the constant exaction by 
estate agents of exorbitant fees and 
law costs on every transaction connected 
with a house. One witness, speaking 
of the position of an agent, said, ‘‘it is 
wonderful what pickings there are.” 
Speaking of returns from covenants, 
Mr. Harrison said— 

‘* On all these things you always pay fees to 
the solicitor and fees to the surveyor, and in 
many of these restrictive covenants, for in- 
stance on the Gunter estate, you cannot make 
a single assignment without you give notice 
and pay a fee of two guineas.”’ 


Other witnesses spoke of fees up to five 
guineas, and this sum is the present 
maximum on the Portman estate. It 
used to be 50 per cent higher before 
1885, and the agent admits that these 
fees go towards his salary, and that he 
charges a consulting fee of two guineas 
for a statement of terms for any purpose 
to tenants as well as applicants. In 
fact, you pay fees at every turn. These 
pickings account for a good deal of the 
opposition to leasehold enfranchise- 
ment, and they have the same noxious 
effect that the payment by results and 
percentage has upon collectors of weekly 
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rents. The people who live in short 
leasehold towns not only pay in fees, 
they pay in rent too. A builder who 

ave evidence, said, ‘‘The vast ma- 
jority of people who are taking 
shelter or houses in the suburbs 
of London are paying 10 to 12 per 
cent more rent for accommodation 
under the divided ownership than they 
are on the basis of one ownership,” 
because they pay the difference of the 
rate of interest at which money can be 
borrowed on freehold and leasehold 
land. Building Societies do not prosper 
in London as they do in the North on 
account of the insecurity of tenure, and 
money is kept back by Friendly and 
Co-operative Societies which would be 
freely lent and spent upon freehold. 
It is not only the lessee that pays; the 
tenement occupier and lodger also con- 
tribute their full share of the inflated 
rack-rent of the premises in which they 
live ; and the poorer the neighbourhood 
the heavier the burden. Lessee and 
occupier together pay the whole cost of 
those permanent improvements by which 
their town or neighbourhood are beau- 
tified and renewed. In the Metropolis, 
the Metropolitan Board or other local 
bodies have thus expended over 
£37,000,000, with the authority of the 
Treasury or the Local Government 
Board. It is impossible to estimate the 
full amount of the increment of value 
that the landowners derive from this 
outlay of public money, yet. they have 
not contributed oue penny towards it. 
The new rates imposed for new pur- 
poses of general utility and advantage, 
many of which could never have been 
foreseen or imagined, when the lease 
was originally drawn, have fallen on 
every class of interest, but that which 
has gained the greater part of the 
ultimate benefit. This is not the only 
way in which they have reaped where 
they have not sown of the fruits of 
other men’s labours. On the renewal 
of leases for premises of a business or 
trading character they have, in many 
instances, put into their pocket some of 
the special value that attaches to a 
commercial connection and established 
reputation called ‘‘trade goodwill.” 
Sometimes it is taken by way of fine; 
at others by way of increase of rent. 
I could give many examples, but I will 
only give one of those supplied to the 
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Town Holdings Committee and not 
contradicted. 

** A Co-operative Society was started by some 
workmen at Woolwich. They took up cottage 
pro at £160 a year, and converted it into 
a place of business at the cost of £3,000 or 
£4,000, and erected stabling and bakehouses. 
To re for the necessities they want to 
8 £10,000 or £12,000 in taking the block 

own and rebuilding. For this purpose they 
asked for the extension of their lease from 11 
years to 99 years, but the landlord refused to 
give more than 70 years on the surrender of 
the remainder of their time, thus reducing it 
to 59 years. For this he proposed to raise 
their ground rent from £160 to £360.” 
This, according to Mr. Jones, the 
Secretary of the Union of the Working 
Men’s Co-operative Societies is the sort 
of treatment they have experienced, 
and fear the repetition of all over 
London, avd nothing has so much 
tended to depress and hamper co- 
operative enterprize. What applies 
to them applies to ordinary trade in 
shops and places of business. I 
know of a case, not given in evi- 
dence, where a man took a 25 years’ 
lease of some premises in the Strand, on - 
a large estate, and fitted them out for 
newspaper offices. Because he was suc- 
cessful and found it difficult, if not im- 
possible to move elsewhere, he was fined 
to the extent of an increase of 40 per 
cent to his annual. rent. These ex- 
amples could be multiplied from all 
those parts of London where the original 
leases either have fallen in or are about 
to lapse, if the tradesmen would come 
forward. The renewals are only pur- 
chased by sharing the profits and re- 
turns of legitimate trading with the 
owner of the land, who has borne none 
of the risks and contributed none of the 
capital. It is the same with the fabric 
and improvements of private houses. In 
the quarry districts of Wales the work- 
men carve their houses out of the rocks. 
They have taken up 60 or 40 year leases 
of allotments of mountain land, and 
have built substantial dwellings at a 
cost of about £300, borrowed from the 
building societies. At the end of 40 
years this money is paid off, and then 
the house on which they have lavished 
so much labour is soon to revert to 
the landlord, and they have pay its 
annual value; yet for that ground they 
have paid in rent four and five times its 
former price. It cannot be wondered at 
that discontent and soreness of the 
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Welsh people with the leasehold system 
are growing day by day. It is not only 
the case with shops and houses. It is 
the same withchapels. Finesare charged 
and rents are raised on the renewal of 
leases for the sites of places of religious 
worship. The Mayor of Sheffield gave 
an example from the Norfolk estate, 
where within 10 years of the expiring of 
a lease, in order to obtain a short 
renewal, the lessees of a Wesleyan 
Chapel, in a district where it was much 
needed, had to surrender the rest of the 
term and pay a rent of £100, instead of 
£8 16s. In one instance, in London, 
£1,000 was charged as a fine and the 
rent raised. Thus, in all these cases the 
occupiers, whatever their necessity, 
must accept the terms offered them or 
sacrifice the results of their expenditure 
of capital and labour, which may be 
sold over their heads. Short leases have 
taxed the goodwill and expenditure 
of traders of every kind for the 
benefit of the ground landlord. 
They have led to bad and unsound 
building ; they have imposed vexatious 
and harassing covenants on lessees, which 
have checked beneficial improvements 
and made them pay exorbitant fees and 
costs at every turn. They have brought 
roperty in an unsanitary and dilapi- 
ted condition and have fettered the 
hands of the local authority. By 
separating ownership and occupancy 
they have called into being a number of 
intermediate interests of middlemen and 
ultimately of house jobbers, and inflated 
the rackrents both of lessees and 
occupiers. They have hampered the 
excellent work of co-operation, of 
friendly and of building societies, which 
have done so much to raise the standard 
and increase the means of living of the 
poorer classes. More important than 
any one side of the question is the 
general effect of leasehold tenure upon 
the condition and character of our urban 
population. I believe it to have heen 
most hostile to the spirit of thrift and 
self help among those classes that most 
need its development, and fatal to the 
civic character of those whom we wish 
to interest and occupy in the public 
affairs of their own Jocality. ‘The 
present system,’’ said one witness— 


‘is distinctly demoralizing to the workman. 
It makes him ready to go if he once begins 
shifting about. They ought to have an induce- 
ment to settle in one locality.” 


Mr. H. W. Lawson 
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The condemnation of leasehold tenure 
has been pronounced most effectively 
by two of the agents of the great 
London properties. ‘‘ Wherever you 
have the poor,” said Mr. Bourne, agent 
to the Duke of Bedford, ‘‘ you te 
decadence, rottenness, and decay.” ‘‘ The 
working man,” said Mr. Hunt, agent 
to Lord Portman, ‘‘ occupies a tenement 
for an average term of ten weeks.” 
They contemplate under the present 
system an ideal state for ever, continued 
in which, the working men are to live for 
an endless series of ten-week terms ip 
a bottomless sink of ‘‘ decadence, rotten- 
ness, and decay.” The evidence we 
have heard clearly proves that the 
greater the security of tenure, the 
greater has been the desire of the 
working class to become possessed of 
their own dwellings, and when possessed 
of them, to keep them in good repair. 
The opportunity of purchasing the free- 
hold of their houses at a fair price is 
more likely to lead to providence 
than any other chance of investment. 
They not only save for themselves, 
but they create a property around 
which to accumulate their recollections 
and affections to leave to their chil- 
dren who are to come after them. 
The man thus bound by the sense 
of property and _ responsibility is 
surely likely to show more public 
virtue and energy than the weekly 
tenant or the short leaseholder, whose 
civic aspirations are limited to the 
term of their occupation. I have tried, 
I fear at too great length, to show 
cause and reason for this Bill. Its 
proposals and provisions are plain and 
straightforward. All lessees of houses, 
shops, chapels, or other buildings, 
having a term of twenty years unex- 
pired may acquire the reversion of their 
property by purchase. The figure 
twenty has no magical potency, but it 
represents a permanent and substantial 
interest in the holding. As a matter of 
fact the notices and forms are prescribed, 
and it is our hope that most transac- 
tions arising under this Bill will be 
settled out of court by agreement. 
Where this cannot be done the reference 
isin England to the County Court, as 
being an accessible and cheap tribunal 
for the purpose, and in other parts of 
the kingdom to courts holding an 
analogous position to County Courts. 
The purchase money is assessed at 
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what in the opinion of the court is the 
value of the present interests plus the 
zeversions. It has been urged that 
the cost of investigating and prove- 
ing title would in many cases be 
prohibitive to men of small means 
wishing to take advantage of the pro- 

sed power of enfranchisement. How- 
ever this objection might have applied 
to former Bills, it does not apply here, 
for by Clauses 13 and 21 this is regu- 
lated by Section 2 of the Vendor and 
Purchaser Act, 1874, according to which 
actual receipt of the rent for 12 years is 
deemed sufficient, and held to be evi- 
dence of title for purposes of conveyance, 
and the difficulties which have arisen 
ander the Settled Land Act are avoided 
by providing that only one set of costs 
are to be paid by the lessee, on a fixed 
scale of 30s. per £100 when the pur- 
chase money does not exceed £1,000. 
More important still is the provision of 
Clause 14 with regard to the observance 
of restrictive covenants, which does 
away with what has been called the 
Belgrave Square argument. A distinc- 
tion is drawn between salutary and 
necessary covenants on the one hand 
and frivolous and vexatious covenants 
on the other. Those that are included 
‘in the former class will attach to the 
freehold just as effectually-as to the 
leasehold, and will be enforceable either 
‘by the vendor or by the local authority. 
In addition to this the local authority 
is given the general power of restraining 
the purchaser from doing or omitting to 
do any act that would prejudicially 
affect adjoining owners. Many fears 
have been expressed that it will be im- 
possible to preserve the amenities of 
property without the supervision of the 
ground landlord. The example of South- 
port shows that under leasehold restric- 
‘tions covenantsare used as an instrument 
for increasing rent rather than for the 
protection of the neighbourhood. On 
‘two estates there it was proved that a 
considerable sum had heen exacted by 
way of fines for raising covenants, and 
‘the Town Olerk said :— 

‘““When covenants are dispensed with, in 
nearly every case an increased ground rent is 
demanded, and very heavy costs are imposed 
upon the lessees, which they regard as a most 
serious tax upon their industries.” 

I believe that the local authority 
would act in a very different manner 
towards the community it rules and 
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represents, ided by the expert 
je of fs surveyors. As to ‘the 
legal validity of the course we pro- 
pose, restrictive covenants have been 
and are being attached to land by many 
private Acts governing the disposition 
of estates, and, at the present moment, 
our plan has been already treated with 
the most satisfactory results in tho 
working of ascheme of enfranchisement 
that is being carried out at Torquay. 
I hope these provisions will relieve the 
Bock 8 of those who believe that in the 
case of enfranchised households the 
qualified independence of the house- 
holder would have a worse result 
that the freehold system has _pro- 
duced in the great centre of industry 
and population. A new and important 
poss in this Bill is that by agreement 
etween the reversioner and the lessee, 
a nengeenn’ or terminable rent charge 
may be substituted for a capital pay- 
ment. Leases for lives are only treated 
differently in so far as all limitation time 
is absent. What has been called the 
‘* flesh and blood lottery in human lives” 
is now so generally condemned that it 
needs no treatment at my hands. The 
hardship inflicted where the population 
is migratory and the trade fluctuating by 
the expense and difficulty of insurance 
against the reversion of the prope 
into the hands of the ground landlord is 
well known: In Great Malvern the 
existence of the lives have to be proved 
by bringing the persons to the landlord’s 
house, and those who have left the 
neighbourhood have to be advertised 
for. As to the constant injustice of the 
system, I have only to quote one case at 
Devonport. The father and mother of 
children died within twelve months of 
each other, leaving four orphans un- 
provided for except by the provision of 
a house held on lives. Within the next 
year the two persons died whose lives 
were pon ie 4 in the house, and not 
only did the house fall in hand, but two 
heriots with the conventionary rent were 
demanded which was equal to five times 
the annual ground rent in one year. In 
some places the landlords have ceased to 
grant these leases, but in others the 
system is still continued. It is clear 
that a tenure which is universally con- 
demned ought, as soon as possible, to be 
put an end to, and that is the reason that 
it is exceptionally treated in this Bill. 
This is a sketch of the Bill. One great 
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objection that will be urged against it 
is that it interferes with existing con- 
tracts. I hardly think that this point 
can be urged as a serious argument in 
a Parliament which passed the Irish 
Land Act of 1887, breaking through 
the contract of the agricultural lease 
without a murmur. It is perfectly well 
known that the Acts of Parliament 
interfering with contracts are now so 
numerous that it is superfluous to quote 
them. For the compulsion to be exer- 
cised you have the analogy and example 
of copyhold enfranchisement and of the 
Allotments Act, different in their object 
and machinery, but both based upon the 
same principles of public policy. You 
have given analogous powers to the 
Police and the Post Office Authorities. 
L could find precedent upon precedent, 
provided it is allowed that the public 
expediency has been proved. Besides 
that, where this- Bill would operate, 
freedom of contract has been a mere 
formal phrase. When, on the other 
hand, you have one landowner or a 
ring of landowners pursuing one system 
on a settled plan of self-interest, and on 
the other a would-be tenant, the con- 
ditions of whose life and industry fix 
him to one place, the tenure is not ac- 
cepted by mutual agreement, it is forcibly 
imposed by one party to the contract. I 
am met by the noble Lord the Member 
for Devon (Viscount Lymington) with a 
Motion in which he asks the House to 
wait before coming to a decision for the 
report of the Committee on Town Hold- 
ings. That Committee has, as I suppose 
every Member here knows, already pre- 
sented three voluminous books of evi- 
dence, and I imagine every Member who 
nas studied this mass of evidence knows 
as much about the matter as Members 
of the Committee. The Committee does 
not propose to take more evidence, and 
therefore the House is in as good posi- 
tion to judge of the matter as we are up- 
stairs. But there is something more than 
that, this evidence has been summarized 
and condensed by a dozen hands. Really 
it would be a great advantage to the 
Committee to have a decision on the 
= of ogee ae by the whole 

ouse, it would strengthen the hands of 
the Committee, and enable them to 


proceed with their report with greater 
confidence after the House has ex- 


ressed an opinion for or against the 
ill. 


Unfortunately the noble Lord 
Mr. H. W. Lawson 


{COMMONS} 
‘ would not allow that; he meets the Bill 
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with a procrastinating Amendment, al- 
though he well knows how impossible it 
is for a private Member to choose his 
own time for bringing forward a Bill, 
Instead of meeting the Bill as the right 
hon. Member for Brighton would, with 
a direct negative, he chooses to couch 
his Amendment in a misleading form of 
words. This reform has been demanded 
by almost every city and district where 
the short leasehold system prevails. 
Petitions in favour of the Bill have been 
presented from several County Councils 
and Corporations; it has the approval 
of the Society of Scotch Solicitors, and, 
I believe, of the Incorporated Law 
Society, and this I think will show the 
lawyers on the front Bench opposite 
that it is not considered by their 
colleagues in the subordinate branch 
of their profession as a very re- 
volutionary or damaging measure. 
It has been supported by witnesses of 
every class and condition before the 
Town Holdings Committee, including 
some ground landlords and builders. 
The whole of the 43 witnesses who 
opposed it were either law agents or 
surveyors, with but one exception, who 
gave stereotyped evidence according to 
their brief, and when. we consider the 
nature of their testimony, although it 
shows of course a great deal of expert 
knowledge, their opinion on the 
matter of ‘principle is not worth very 
much. If this system is so beneficial to 
the builder, the tradesman and the 
working man it was certainly strange 
that none came forward to support ite 
perpetuation. When you put the 
professional opposition on one side, 
you find that you have against 
you another set of men. On the London 
CountyCouncil, and outside, this measure 
has been met with bitter opposition by 
the Socialist element. They fear that 
their schemes of social revolution may 
be made impossible by the creation of 
a large number of occupying owners, 
possessed of the freehold of their land 
and house. I agree with them, but I 
am not inclined to let things run on, 
because ‘‘the worse remains behind.” 
I believe it to be a matter of extreme 
importance to enlarge and assure the 
interest of the people of our great towns, 
and especially of this vast metropolis ; in 
their own houses and their own neigh- 
bourhood. I wish to see the old English 
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iden of a homely home once more 
Tealized in fact, as it is not in London 
to-day. I wish to see individual 
responsibility established for the social 
evil and public danger of unsafe and 
unsanitary housing. I wish to see our 
citizens filled with the spirit of respon- 
sibility that the sense of security and 
ownership inspires. This Bill, I respect- 
fully submit, will effect these objects in 
a way and by a means that are at once 
cheap, just, and practical. 


Motion made and Question proposed» 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’ 


*Viscoount LYMINGTON (Devon, 
South Molton): Before I enter into the 
matter of this Bill, I may be allowed to 
say a few words in reference to the 
remark of the hon. Member when he 
complained that I met his proposal with 
a dilatory Motion. I am aware that 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Brighton (Sir W. Marriott) and others 
have given notices to meet the Bill with 
a direct negative, and the reason why I 
worded my Amendment as I have— 
and I can assure the House I did so 
after very careful consideration—was 
that I believed it was a course absolutely 
unprecedented for any Member to force 
the House to a decision upon a question 
which the House has referred to a Select 
Committee, and upon a question as to 
which the Committee will very speedily, 
I hope, offer a Report. I can assure the 
right hon. Member for Brighton and 
others that, speaking for myself, I 
should be quite prepared to meet the 
Bill by a direct negative, for I think the 
Bill is absolutely unjustifiable, both in 
practice and principle. I feel; also, that 
the House ought to treat its own Com- 
mittee with some respect; but the hon. 
Member for Bristol, who will second my 
Amendment, will, I have no doubt, in 
the course of his remarks deal further 
with this point. And now to deal with 
the proposal of the hon. Member for St. 
Pancras. The hon. Member recommends 
his Bill to the House in the Memoran- 
dum that is affixed thereto and which 
refers to the Supplementary Report of 
the Royal Commission on the Housing 
of the Working Classes. Now, in deal- 
ing with this Supplementary Report, I 
would venture to remark, in the first 
place, that it is not signed by several of 
the most influential of the Commis- 
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sioners; it is not signed by the Prime- 
Minister, by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, or by many others whose 
authority would carry great weight. 
But, supposing that the Report had 
been so signed, there is not one tittle of 
evidenve to support the Report. No 
comparison is made in this Report 
between a leasehold system, a free- 
hold system, and any other system ;. 
and the question of the comparative 
value of building systems was never 

resented to the Royal Commission. 

hat does this Supplementary Report 
say? To use its own language, it is 
proved by the evidence of Lord Wm. 
Compton of Mr. Boodle, and what those 
who prepared the Report are pleased to- 
describe in a rather vague manner as 
the incidental evidence of other wit- 
nesses. Now really I am unable to 
understand, or to deal with what these 
Commissioners who sign this Report 
call the ‘‘ incidental evidence of other 
witnesses,’”’ but I will go to the evidence 
of those whose names are given. Mr. 
Boodle wrote a letter to the Standard,. 
dated May 9, 1884, in which he used 
these words :— 

‘*Speaking for myself, I beg to express my 
surprise at being reported to be adverse to 
building leases on the leasehold system. a" 
evidence contained nothing to that effect. 
do not think that any better system than the 
leasehold system could be devised.” 

Then in one portion of his evidence 
he says :— 

‘‘Tf a man hardens his heart, and treats his: 
fellow creatures like brute beasts, and crowds, 
them into sties like pigs, this system of middle 
men farming houses is the most remunerative 
thing possible. I think it would immensely 
increase under the facilities for acquiring 
separate freeholds.” 

And now I will venture to deal with. 
the evidence of my noble friend (Lord 

Compton), and I would only say in pass- 

ing that I very much regret, the hon. 

Member, perhaps not intentionally, did. 
an injustice to the noble owner of the 

Northampton estate. 

*Mr. LAWSON: I made no reference 
at all to the Northampton property ; the 
agent over and over again said that the 
covenants did not enable him to take 
the course he wished. 

*Viscount LYMINGTON: I am glad 
to have elicited that statement, because 
the hon. Member went on to say that 
the action of landlords went to encourage 
the unsanitary state of property. I 
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think I can best meet the evidence of 
-my noble Friend by mentioning certain 
facts connected with the Northampton 
estate, and I add these to illustrate the 
absolute worthlessness of the Report on 
which we are asked to accept this Bill. 
‘The Commissioners never took the 
trouble to investigate a similar district 
in which houses were erected about the 
same time but which were held under a 
different tenure. They had not to go 
far afield. If they had only gone 
to the Italian colony, Saffron Hill, 
-adjoining the Northampton estate, they 
‘would have found there the very worst 
evils existing. The whole of this dis- 
trict consists of small freeholds. Of 
this, Mr. Martin, a very able man, of 
the firm of Thurgood and Martin says: 
“¢ Anything worse from any point of view 
cannot be imagined.’’ Circumstances 
other than those of tenure, are account- 
able for the squalor of the Clerkenwell 
district. In the first place, just before 
the sittings and the Report of the Royal 
“Commission, a great many houses in the 
neighbourhood were pulled down, and 
the demolition was due to the Gray’s 
Inn Road improvemeuts and the clear- 
ances for the Midland Railway. From 
this cause a large industrial population 
‘was displaced, and overcrowding was 
caused in Clerkenwell. In the second 
place there was at the time a very 
severe depression in the watch trade, 
‘the staple industry of the district; 
and the third cause was connected 
with the Northampton estate. A few 
_years before the sittings of the Royal 
Commission a number of leases fell in 
on the Northampton estate. The houses 
were not so dilapidated as to necessitate 
rebuilding, and the occupiers were not 
sufficiently substantial men to induce 
Lord Northampton and his agent to 
grant them leases. What was done— 
and I must confess I think it was a 
great misfortune—was that the houses 
were let on seven years’ leases to middle- 
men. The evidence before the Royal 
‘Commission showed that the state of the 
actual occupiers under the middle-men 
was infinitely worse than the state of the 
tenants under the long leasehold tenure. 
‘This has been used as a justification for 
leasehold enfranchisement, but the facts 
point in an exactly contrary direction. 
On the expiration of the long leasehold 
system the houses were let to middle- 
amen on seven years’ leases to collect the 


Viscount Lywington 
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rents, Lord Northampton and his agent 
feeling indisposed to collect the weekly 
rents. But these middlemen farmed 
the rents at an enormous profit, and these 
leases—occupation leases or leases in 
which middlemen intervene—are leases 
you cannot deal with and do not 
attempt to deal with under this 
precious Bill. The fact is that unless 
you can compel every lessee to occu 
his own holding the effect of this 
would only be to vastly extend the 
practice to which Dr. Dixon in his 
evidence before the Commission alluded 
when speaking of land property at 
Bermondsey. He said—‘ The owners do 
not care to be troubled with the 
property and let their houses on 
on short renewable ovcupation leases.” 
This was done with regard to 
the Penton estate and the Charterhouse 
property. I do not want to trouble the 
House by going into details, but if any 
hon. Member desires to verify my 
allusions, he will find them under ques- 
tions before the Commission 3450-1. In 
fact, the Supplementary Report, on the 
authority of which we are asked to 
support this Bill, totally unprecedented 
in principle, is not only supported by 
evidence, but, as I hope I shail be able 
to show, it is in direct opposition to the 
facts of the case and the evidence 
subsequently taken by the Committee 
on Town Holdings. Evidence as to 
insanitary houses and overcrowding at 
Bristol, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, at Cam- 
borne and at Alnwick, was given before 
the Commission. At Camborne, the 
houses are built on leases for lives, 
and it was with Camborne that 
Mr. Vivian chiefly dealt in the 
much course of his evidence. I do not lay 
stress on Camborne, because I think 
it is generally accepted by hon. Members 
on both sides irrespective of their 
opinions as to leasehold enfranchisement 
that the system of leases for lives is bad 
in principle. The houses at Bristol, 
Newcastle and Alnwick are all built on 
the freehold system. At Bristol the 
houses stand back to back without any 
ventilation at all. At Newcastle you 
have tall houses built back to back or 
without proper yards. Some allusion 
was made to the City Baths in St. Luke’s 
and it appears that these were built 
entirely on freehold tenure. I find it 
almost impossible within a reasonable 
limit of time to deal with the mass of 
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vincial evidence. I may, however, 
mention the fact that at Nottingham 
the insanitary area dealt with under 
the Cross and Torrens Act was entirely 
freehold, and at Nottingham to-day 
there are not less than 10,000 houses 
built back to back and without proper 
yentilation held by middle-men free- 
holders and let on weekly tenancies. 
If I turn to London which is made the 
battle ground of this question I find that 
the worst, the most degraded properties 
exist under the freehold system and I 
shall prove this to the House, not by 
vague and general assertions but by 
reference to authorities each of which 
supports and maintains the other. 
Honourable Members remember Mr. 
Mearn’s ‘‘ Bitter Cry of Outcast London” 
which produced a great impression, and 
those who have read the book will 
remember the terrible description of 
“Qollier’s Rents’ which included 
Tabard Street, Royal Tent Court, Bull’s 
Head Court, and Unicorn Court. As 
to this property we are able to 
arrive at precise information because 
“Qollier’s Rents”’ were dealt with as an 
insanitary area under Cross and Torrens 
Act. What was the result of the in- 
quiry ? It was necessary to ascertain at 
the time what were the conditions of 
tenure, and out of 41 houses dealt with 
under the Act, 36 were freeholds 
and five were small leaseholds, these 
five belonging not to large land owners, 
whom the hon. Member (Mr. Lawson) 
holds up to obloquy, but small middle 
men. In Tabard Street, supposed to 
be the worst street in London, 11 out 
of 12 condemned houses were freeholds. 
Turning from the particular to the 
general; while the average in London 
of leasehold to freehold houses is as 
seven to one, Mr. Vigers—a great 
authority, because under him every 
single clearance was carried out—states 
that out of 1,022 holdings dealt with 
under 21 schemes as insanitary under 
Cross and Torrens Act, 463, or nearly 
half, were held under the freehold 
system and let on short leases to the 
occupiers, the other 559 being small 
leaseholds. The House will note these 
illustrations as to the comparative effect 
of the leasehold and freehold systems. 
And now I call attention to the case 
of the Bedfordbury and the Soho pro- 
perty. These two cases deserve special 
attention, because Bedfordbury and 
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Soho were both at one time attached 
to the property of great landlords. 
Bedfordbury belonged at one time to 
the Bedford Estate, but it was granted 
out in the middle of the seventeenth 
century in plots to pe for fee farm 
rents in perpetuity. ell, what was 
the consequence, or rather what hap- 
pened? Bedfordbury became a bye 
word for a disgraceful property; the 
Metropolitan Board of Works was forced 
to step in to buy out the people and pull 
down the houses at the expense of the 
rates, and they granted the site to the 
Peabody trustees. What was the case 
in Soho? The worst part of Soho, 
through which the Shaftesbury Avenue 
now goes, belonged at one time to the 
Portland Estate, but it was sold at the 
end of last century to a large number of 
small freeholders. Well, I should like to 
ask, was there a more disgraceful place 
in London, more remarkable as the 
lurking-place of crime and degradation, 
for dilapidated houses and the absence 
of any sense of decency, than the 
Seven Dials? It is notoriously one 
of the worst parts of London, and the 
whole of the Seven Dials was in the 
hands of small freeholders. I suppose 
I shall be confronted with the example 
of Leeds. Leeds is a freehold city, and 
I wish to give every credit to its 
admirable Building Society, and I am 
sure the working classes owe a great 
debt of gratitude to that exceedingly 
well managed Society. But there is 
absolutely no similarity between a pro- 
vincial town like Leeds and a great 
overgrown city like London. In Leeds 
the workman who owns his house can 
get from his house to his work, though 
the one may be in the suburbs and the 
other in the centre of the town, in a 
way that is absolutely impossible to the 
workman in London. In London, in 
the first place, workmen do not have 
houses with 20 years’ leases unexpired. 
If such is the case, why did not the hon. 
Member give usa Return to show it? 
It is an invention, a perfect myth; 
they do not inhabit such houses. It is 
shown conclusively by the Returns we 
have that, in London, workmen do not 
care to own their houses; they prefer 
weekly tenancies. Look at the rules 
laid down by the Peabody Trustees, 
men who are supposed to have some 
acquaintance with the wants and wishes 





of the working classes. In regard to 
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the Peabody dwellings, the Trustees 
have passed a rule which enables a 
working man living in a Peabody build- 
ing in-one part of London to break his 
occupation in that particular dwelling in 
the middle of a week and remove to a 
similar dwelling in another part of 
London and finish his week without 
loss of rent. But suppose that the 
cases of Leeds and London are on all 
fours, which clearly they are not, what 
was the evidence of Mr. Fatkin, the 
manager of the Leeds Building Society? 
He stated :— 

“We have plenty of land speculators in 

Leeds who have built and do build scores of 
houses on freehold land.’ 
That is to say, that he himself shows 
that leasehold enfranchisement would 
not put a stop to the middle man rack- 
renting a class poorer than himeelf. 
Mr. Fatkin says further :— 

‘¢ Many members of the Leeds Building 
Society own as many as four or five houses 
besides their own houses which they occupy.” 
What does this show? I do not con- 
demn the members of the Society who 
own these houses; I hate the practice 
of looking on men of property with 
suspicion and distrust. But Mr. Fatkin 
himself in his own statement has shown 
that members of the Society, not only 
own the houses in which they live but 
other house property, which no doubt 
they can let to a poorer class at rents 
equal to those fixed by the great land- 
lords. And now I come to the question, 
‘Will leasehold enfranchisement benefit 
the traders.” It has been asserted by 
advocates of leasehold enfranchisement 
that the great body of London shop- 
keepers desire this Bill. Well, I can 
find no justification for that statement in 
the evidence given before the Committee. 
Mr. Martin of the firm of Thurgood 
and Martin gave three instances of 
people in a manufacturing business 
converting their freehold into leasehold, 
and Mr. Vigers, a man of considerable 
experience, gave us some very dramatic 
evidence with regard to Holborn 
Viaduct. The shops there were at one 
time all freehold, the people who put 
up the buildings bought the land, but 
every single one of these shops on 
Holborn Viaduct originally freehold has 
been since converted into leasehold, and 
the Crown has bought the ground rents. 
The fact is and it does not require a 
great deal of obstruse erudition to dis- 


Viscount Lymington 
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cover it, that traders cannot afford to 
lock up their money in freeholds. A 
trader does not want to lock up his capital 
at 4 per cent, he wants to have it free 
and to put as much of it as possible 
into his business; that is an explanation 
full, complete and satisfactory and 
based on common sense of why shop 
keepers do not desire to own their 
shops. But much stress has been laid 
on another point, and it has been urged 
again with practically no tittle of evi- 
dence that the landlord is in the habit 
on the expiration of the lease of raisin 

the rent on the basis of the goodwi 

value above that of similar property in 
the neighbourhood, and that the said 
landlord is able to enforce that rise in 
the rent by the loss which the trader 
would suffer if he ventured to remove 
his business. The hon. Member has 
given us no instance in facts and figures 
where this has occurred. 

*Mr. LAWSON: Yes, the evidence 
as to the case of the Co-operative Stores 
at Woolwich. 

*Viscount LYMINGTON: That is 
the only case the hon. Member can give, 
and to justify this Bill it is necessary 
to prove, not an isolated case, but a 
general practice. I do not say there 
might not be such cases. However, 
I am now dealing with the question 
of goodwill, and the first we have to 
consider is the goodwill due to 
the position of the shop or is it due to 
the ability and efforts of the particular 
shopkeeper? If the goodwill is due to 
the position and the neighbourhood, 
then it is the foresight of the landlord 
in putting the shop there that has created 
the goodwill not the shopkeeper. If 
the shopkeeper has developed the 
business, not through his own fore- 
sight, but owing to the development of 
the neighbourhood, I say distinctly it is 
the foresight of the landlord that has 
made the shop, and the shopkeeper 
derives during the term of his lease the 
whole of the unearned increment. But 
if the goodwill has been due to the 
ability of the shopkeeper, I do not 
believe it is taking a likely view of the 
interest of the landlord to say he will 
impose unfair terms upon his tenant. 
I do not say but that possibly one or two 
cases might be trumped up, but are there 
any number of cases to establish this as 
a hardship? It is not the interest of 
the landlord to deal unfairly with his 
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tenant the shopkeeper for this reason ; 
first, the co-operative stores and general 
purposes shops have offered to owners 
of shop property as well as shopkeepers 
in London very severe competition ; 
and in the second place there are 
few properties that are so large that 
a shopkeeper cannot move from one 
shop to another without leaving the 
district. But let us take the firm un- 
answerable ground that is afforded in 
Mr. Charles Harrison’s evidence. This 
gentleman sent a series of questions to 
solicitors in every town of any size in 
England and Wales, for the purpose of 
eliciting evidence to show that rent is 
raised on goodwill. The result of this 
inquiry was that in 110 towns rent is 
not raised on goodwill. There are 14 
towns in which rent was raised on 
goodwill, and of these 14 towns 
seven are freehold; {three, including 
Southampton, 999 years’ towns; and 
four only including Swansea, and 
Devonport, and, I presume, these are 
the exceptions which are urged in sup- 
port of this extraordinary Bill—four 
only, including Swansea and Devonport, 
are leasehold. As a matter of fact, 
leasehold enfranchisement can and 
would offer no protection to the shop- 
keeper in regard to goodwill; to do 
that you would not require leasehold 
enfranchisement but tenant enfranchise- 
ment. The mass of shopkeepers are 
not tenants who hold under-leases having 
20 years unexpired, they are shop- 
keepers holding under occupation leases 
from middlemen, and these are leases 
the hon. Member cannot and does 
not propose to touch under this Bill. It 
is really absurd to suppose that shop- 
keepers, twenty years before the expira- 
tion of the lease, would become anxious 
to preserve the goodwill, which, at the 
expiration of that period, might be 
worth nothing; it is ridiculous. I can 
use no other term. And nowI come to 
the question of ground rents. The in- 
vestors in ground rents are a very large 
and very meritorious class, they are a 
class of investors satisfied with a small 
interest in return for large reversions. 
As to the number and extent of the 
persons who invest in ground rents, I 
may mention that during the years 1884 
and 1885, despite a time of depression, 
ground rents to the value of £900,000 
were sold atthe Mart. Now leasehold 
enfranchisement would destroy these in- 
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vestments, made, not only by trustees of 
large estates, but by small investors 
and small shopkeepers. This Bill 
proposes to establish a sort of roving 
commission, to allow the lessee to buy 
out his ground rent at any time, when- - 
ever he likes, and the injustice of this 
is obvious, for he would buy 
out at a time when money is 
cheapest, and you would have to 
re-invest at a dead loss. Secondly, 
the investor not only loses all the 
future increase in the value of his in- 
vestment, not only loses the value of 
his reversion, but absolutely has no 
market for his security except the lessee, 
for who will invest in ground rents if 
he is liable to be bought out at any 
time? Practically the only market is 
the man who owns the house. There is 
another point that has not been con- 
sidered in this very crude Bill, and that 
is the question of severance. Ifa house 
bears a separate apportionment, and ina 
great many eases it is an assessment of 
the block of buildings, not of each 
house, then the owner of the ground 
rent has to be paid off indriblets. You 
cannot compel a mortgagee to have 
say £5,000 paid off in driblets of £1,000 
or £500 ata time. If the house does 
not bear a separate appointment you 
deprive the owner of the ground rents 
of that special commercial value which 
arises from their being held in blocks. 
It is obvious why these are more valu- 
able. In the first place they are easier 
of collection, and secondly, when the 
property is under a single landowner it 
has been proved by evidence that such 
land owner is anxious to give to the 
lessee the beneficial interest in his lease, 
soasto prevent the possibility of the house 
being thrown on his hands in case of 
bankruptcy. For these reasons ground 
rents held on blocks are more value 
able. The supporters of the Bill 
say they purpose to compensate 
owners of ground rents for their re- 
versionary interest. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to arrive at the value 
of reversions. It is easy enough 
to work out a rule of the theory on 
paper, but experience has shown that 
it is excessively difficult to get at the 
actual value of reversionary interests, 
especially where the reversions are 
distant. I may remind the House of 
a matter that occurred in 1857. At 
that time a Bill was introduced to 
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enable Ecclesiastical Commissioners to 
sell the reversion of some property at 
Finsbury, and this is alluded to by Mr. 
Matthews in his evidence before the 
Town Holdings’ Committee. An able 
body of surveyors estimated the rever- 
sionary value at £12,000 a year. The 
Bill was referred to a Committee of the 
House of Lords, and the House of 
Lords—it is one of the many grounds 
on which gratitude is due to them from 
the community—threw out the Bill. 
And how were they justified? The 
leases were allowed to expire, and the 
value of the reversion which had been 
valued at £12,000 turned out to be 
£36,000 a year. The difference of 
£24,000 would in no way have gone 
to the advantage of the community, it 
would simply have gone into the 
pockets of the individual lessees. On 
this point, the extreme difficulty of 
assessing the value of distant reversions, 
I will not dwell further, but I may give 
hon. Members a reference that may be 
useful if they should wish to follow 
the point further in the evidence 
of Mr. Smith, May 10, 1858, before 
the Lords’ Committee on the ‘‘ Means 
of Divine Worship in Populous 


Districts,” and of the Report thereon 
contained in a letter to the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, signed 
by Lords LEversley and Chichester. 
Now I come to another point at issue— 
the observance of restrictive covenants, 
as to which there is some scheme in this 


Bill. In the first place Mr. Boodle and 
other experts say that they do not know 
any instance where the local authority 
has power to enforce or has ever enforced 
any of these covenants of amenity, and 
that the neighbours would bein a worse 
position if they had to move the local 
authority than if they had to go in the 
usual way to the landlord or his agent. 
This will be found in the reply to the 
questions of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Somerset (Mr. Elton) 6729 and 
30. Well, then, when we are told that 
the local Authorities are to enforce these 
restrictions, it is perfectly obvious that 
the landlord would have so little interest 
in the property if this became law that 
it is childish to imagine that he would 
go to the expense of enforcing covenants 
of amenity, and we must look for the 
enforcement of these amenities to the 
enlightenment of London Vestries. 
That I think will be leaning on a very 
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weak reed indeed. I was reading only 
a few days ago an able book edited by 
Mr. Charles Booth on the East End of 
London, and this is what is there given 
as the result of very careful observation, 
Speaking of the very worst street that 
came under notice ‘‘of property very 
old and with inhabitants devoid of all 
ideas of decency,” of property absolutely 
rotten and bad, the reason assigned 
why no sanitary regulations were en- 
forced was that the collector of the rents 
‘‘happened to be the brother of the 
sanitary inspector.’”” What would be the 
consequence of leaning on the interven- 
tion of the local authorities? Middle- 
men would get on the vestries. I do 
not see the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Cockermouth (Sir W. Lawson). 
in his place; but I should like to know 
what would be his view as regards. 
the influence brewers would exercise. 
Brewers would at once enfranchise the 
leases of the public-houses, and at the 
present moment, with an utter absence 
of courage on the part of licensing 
authorities to refuse licenses, and an 
utter absence on the part of ratepayers. 
of any control over the liquor traffic, 
we should have all these gin. palaces— 
aptly called dens of iniquity — per- 
petuated. Oan you trust your London 
Vestries and local authorities in this 
matter? Do you suppose those who 
have been guilty of laxity in enforcing 
the simplest sanitary regulations are 
going suddenly to be seized with eager- 
ness to deal adequately with far more 
difficult matters. I am not a lawyer— 
and I speak in the presence of the Soli- 
citor General, who will correct me if I 
am wrong—but having had experience 
of the common law both as an owner of 
property and as a trustee, I believe that 
& main principle in Common Law is that 
covenants restricting usage do not, as. 
on leasehold land, bind persons in pos- 
session of freehold land unless those: 
persons come into possession of the land. 
with a notice of the existence of such 
covenants. In other words, the burden 
of restrictive covenants does not rum 
with leasehold land as it does with 
freehold land. You would have under 
this proposal an immense deal of col- 
lusion. The leaseholder who wanted 
to sell his leasehold for a Public 
House or for some noxious trade 
would take very good care, and the man 
who bought it and gave him a good 
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rice for it, would take good care that 
tthe purchaser—had no notice of 
these covenants. But take the case of 
a bond fide purchaser. The hon. Mem- 
ber has referred to a section of the 
Vendor and Purchaser Act of 1884, but 
I will refer to another section. There 
is one which says that 40 years is the 
longest title that a purchaser may de- 
mand, and that means that if a coves 
nant were contained in the document 
anterior to this 40 years, the bond fide 
purchaser could and very probably 
would come into possession of the land 
without discovering this on the title. 
Now, I cannot refrain from alluding to 
the effect this Bill would have upon 
public property—on the property of the 
at corporations, of the universities, 
and the great educational and charitable 
institutions of the country. Take, for 
example, King Edward’s School on 
which, according to Mr. Matthews, de- 
pends the entire endowment of educa- 
tion in Birmingham. The income of 
that school is almost entirely derived 
from ground rents. These rents rose 
from £11,000 in 1863 to £27,000 in 
1885, due to lettings on buildin 
lease at increased value. [A laugh. 
The hon. Member laughs at that 
but the money—the natural increment 
of this property goes to public pur- 
poses. Mr. Matthews estimates that 
the loss to income which would result 
if this proposal were carried would 
amount to over £9,000) per annum, and 
the loss upon capital to a quarter of a 
million, and he protests, and rightly pro- 
tests, against the increase in land values 
being taken away from the community 
in order to benefit a few individuals. 
Take the case of the Mason Science 
scheme. The possession of the site 
was obtained gradually, as the leases 
in several cases had 20 years to run. 
What would be the effect of the Bill 
of the hon. Gentleman? Why, it 
would have rendered such a scheme 
as that absolutely impossible, because 
every single owner of a lease having 20 
years unexpired would have turned 
round and demanded a most exor- 
bitant price—blackmail, in fact—for 
his land. The Corporation of Birming- 
ham have spent one and a half millions 
in purchasing an insanitary area in the 
centre of the town and in making a 
street thruugh it, on the faith of their 
being allowed to run out 75 year leases, 
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and to obtain the ultimate increment 
of value at re-valuation. Let me- 
ive the House one more case.. 
ake the case of Harper’s Charity 
with a large property in London and its. 
school at Bedford. Mr. Bourne says as to 
that property that its present income is- 
£20,000 a year, derived almost exclu- 
sively from ground rents. If this Bill’ 
were passed, that income would drop 
within five or 10 years from £20,000- 
to £15,000 a year; and into whose 
ket would the £5,000 a year go?” 
y, into the pocket of the people who. 
might hold the sub-lease at the fag end 
of the term. It would be a monstrous 
thing to disorganize in this way the- 
great educational and charitable institu- 
tions of the country—to set at nought 
these schemes of education and im- 
provement. Then as to the effect of 
leasehold enfranchisement on the artizan 
class. It is a common practice now for 
gentlemen to ride their hobbies on the- 
shoulders of the working classes, but I 
would ask what good could this Bill 
— do to the working classes of 
ndon? The poorer classes do not and 
cannot live in houses; they live im 
rooms. The managers of the three 
largest dwelling companies all object to 
leasehold enfranchisement, and all agree 
that artizan dwellings can not be built in. 
central London to pay a reasonable 
interest on money unless the land is. 
sold or leased for the purpose at less. 
than the market value. Landlords will 
lease the land, but will not sell the free-. 
hold below the market price. The 
hon. Member for St. Pancras has 
referred to the case of Lord Port- 
man and the great London landlords. 
Well, I must say that in the evidence- 
we have received in regard to the land 
owners of London these great landlords. 
have come out in a most satisfactory 
manner. According to Mr. Boodle’s. 
evidence the Duke of Westminster has. 
granted various sites to artizans’ dwel-. 
lings companies at less than the market 
rice; so has Lord Northampton and 
rd Portman. Leasehold enfranchise- 
ment would buy out the great landlords. 
who are now doing their duty to the 
public, granting—giving us, in fact— 
in some cases, land at 2d. per superficial 
foot when the market value is, in point. 
of fact, 5d. or 6d. a foot, and enabling 
us in such places as Lisson Grove to let. 
rooms, on an average, at 2s. 3d. per 
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room. By leasehold enfranchisement 
you would rob these great landlords, 
and we should have to deal with a lot of 
small owners in buying land for artizans’ 
dwellings. I ask if the great London 
landlords acting on a sense of duty— 
and, if you like, inspired also by a sense 
that they are on their trial—give to 
bodies acting for the public advantage 
special terms to enable them to deal with 
land, why should Parliament step in 
and interfere with them and impose on 
the public the alternative of having to 
erect buildings at the cost of the rate- 
payers, a thing which would operate 
very hardly on the poorer ratepayers? 
‘To sum up; this Bill cannot be defended 
on apy ground of principle or expedi- 
ency. Suppose that the landlords are 
the enemies of the human race. Suppose 
that they always act from the meanest 
and most despicable motives, there is 
evidence that without the intrusion of 
this meddlesome and vexatious Bill they 
are obliged to deal with their land in 
different ways and on different building 
tenures to suit the wants of various 
localities. Lord and Lady Northbourne 
let their land on a 99 years’ building 
lease at Yarrow, and sell it out and out 
at Gateshead. Lord Derby leases for 
75 years in Liverpool, and for 999 years 
at Bury. The Duke of Devonshire 
leases for 90 years with the option of 
ene at Eastbourne, and grants 

eases for 200 years at Carlisle, and sells 
or grants freehold rent charge at Buxton. 
‘That is quite sufficient to show that the 
ground landlords are obliged as it is to 
deal with these building tenures to suit 
the wants and wishes of the various 
localities. But on the ground of principle, 
what can be more monstrous or unjust 
than this Bill? Under it we should 
arbitrarily and without one sixpence of 
compensation override the sole condition 
upon which the landlord in a town 
would ever have agreed to surrender the 
use of his land. We should rob him 
and his heir of the reversion which the 
lessee distinctly undertook to surrender, 
and in return for which he has received 
‘value. The injustice is gross, glaring, 
naked, and not palliated by a single 
advantage to the community. The Bill 
would benefit no part of the community 
worthy of the slightest consideration. 
It would disorganizw the building trade. 
It is not wanted by the trader; it 
-eould afford no protection to the shop- 
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keeper. It would rob the saving classes 
who invest in ground-rents. It would 
strike at the root of municipal enter. 
prize, such as has chengie the whole 
face of Birmingham and such as this 
House ought to encourage; it would 
plunder the educational and charitable 
institutions of the country, and it would 
convert London into a city of small and 
needy house owners beyond the reach 
of public opinion, utterly destitute of 
public spirit, and whose avidity and 
rapacity would render any dealing with 
land for public purposes, whether on 
the part of public authorities like the 
London Oouncil or private companies 
for public purposes like the Artizans’ 
Companies so expensive as to be im- 
possible. Nobody and nothing would 
benefit, and the whole of the plunder 
would go into the pockets of some specu- 
lative middle-men or wealthy icals 
who want to enfranchise their houses 
in Grosvenor-square. All I can say is 
that if we, the landowners, are. to be 
robbed, we should at least ask Parlia- 
ment that the plunder should go into 
the pockets of a more deserving class. 


Amendment proposed, 

“To leave out from the word‘ That’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘this House declines to consider the question 
of Leaseholds Enfranchisement until it has had 
an opportunity of considering the Report of the 
Committee appointed to inquire into the 


subject of ‘Town Holdings.’’’—( Viseount 
Lymington.) 
Instead therof 


Question proposed, ‘That the words , 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


*Mr. LEWIS FRY (Bristol, N.): In 
rising to second the Amendment, I would 
venture to submit to the House that the 
course taken by my hon. Friend the 
Member for 8t. Pancras in moving the 
Second Reading of this Bill at the 
present time is an extremely unusual 
one. The question of leasehold 
enfranchisement has been for a long 
time under the consideration of the 
Town Holdings Committee. That Com- 
mittee has sat during three Sessions, has 
examined a large number of witnesses, 
and last year produced a Blue Book so 
bulky that very few hon. Members have 
taken the trouble to bring it within these 
walls. There has been no difference of 
opinion in the Committee as to the 
course of their proceedings. No one 
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has suggested that the Committee has 
occupied an undue length of time in 
considering the important questions sub- 
mitted to them; and the Committee did 
not bring to a conclusion until the end 
of last Session the evidence which was 
taken on the subject of leasehold enfran- 
chisement. The hon. Member for St. 
Paneras, speaking of my noble Friend’s 
Motion, has said that it is a Motion of an 
insincere character, but it seems to me 
that the proceeding of the hon. Gentle- 
man himself in moving the Bill is 
open to the observation of being most 
unusual. The question of leasehold 
enfranchisement was referred to the 
Committee in the most general terms, 
and the House will be surprised to 
hear that it was on the Motion of 
the hon. Member himself that this 
question was referred to the Committee. 
Therefore the Committee, as far as this 
question is concerned, is the Committee 
of my hon. Friend. Yet my hon. Friend 
now moves the Second Reading of a 
Bill which, if carried, would cut short 
the proceedings of the Committee and 
render it of no use. My hon. Friend 
has said that all the information which 
is before the Committee is also at the 
disposal of the House. That is no doubt 
true, but what a mass of evidence the 
Committee has at various times laid 
before the House. My hon. Friend has 
referred to certain publications in which 
the evidence is discussed. All those 
publications are more or less of a 
partizan character, and in no way take 
the place of a report which in the 
ordinary way a Committee would lay 
before the House. The Committee has 
not yet had an opportunity of discussing 
its report. Three draft reports have 
been laid before the Committee. One 
of those reports expresses the view of 
the Member for St. Pancras himself, 
and that has only been in the hands of 
the Committee during the last few days. 

*Mr. LAWSON: A fortnight. 

*Mr. L. FRY: A fortnight at a 
period of the Session when hon. Mem- 
bers are generally engaged in other 
pursuits than that of studying the ques- 
tion of leasehold enfranchisement ! 
Now, what would be the effect of the 
House agreeing to the second reading 
of the Bill on .the present occasion ? 
Does my hon. Friend suppose that if 
his Motion is agreed to, the Committee 
will spend the time necessary to perfect 
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a Report? It seems to me absurd to 
ask the Committee to continue its pro- 
ceedings and to report to the House, if 
the House to-day decide the question by 

assing the sécond reading of this Bill. 
do not at all propose to follow the 
noble Lord into the numerous questions 
he has raised in the very able speech he 
addressed to the House, but I will en- 
deavour to lay before the House the 
great importance of the questions which 
are involved in this Bill. First of all, 
there is no precedent, in English legis- 
lation at any rate, for a measure of this 
kind, and if it is passed into law it will 
be a new departure in the way of legis- 
lation. Reference has been made by 
various witnesses to the legislation 
which is supposed to form a precedent. 
The Bills authorising railways and other 
public undertakings have been referred 
to, but there is no similarity whatever 
between them and this Bill. The 
compulsory taking of land for rail- 
ways has been authorised because Par- 
liament has found it to be beneficial to 
the public. It is for a definite purpose, 
and the power to take land is confined 
to a limited and definite time. But 
the time during which a_leaseholder 
has the option under this Bill of 
pomeres the reversion is un- 
imited in extent, and instead of 
being for a purpose which is directly 
beneficial to the public, it is, on the 
contrary, only directly beneficial to 
individual leaseholders. The nearest 
analogy to what is proposed by this 
Bill is the enfranchisement of copyhold 
property ; but in that case the powers 
are mutual, and the lord of the manor 
has the option equally with the tenant 
of putting the law into force. In the case 
of Copyholds, too, the powers conferred 
were limited to those cases in which the 
interest of the tenant is of a terminable 
character. Attention should be directed 
to the enormous scope of the Bill; it 
applies to all leasehold land that has 
any kind of building upon it, and it 
touches a most enormous amount of pro- 
perty. The rateable value of the lease- 
hold property belonging to the Corpora- 
tion of Liverpool is £656,000 per annum. 
A competent witness estimates the capital 
value of leasehold property in Bir- 
mingham at 25 millions. In London the 
estimate of property, the greatest part of 
which is leasehold, is 630 millions. The 
leasehold property of the Universities 
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of Oxford and Cambridge brings in 
£150,000 per annum. These figures 
show that the House should be cautious 
in dealing with property, of which 
so large a proportion belongs to charities 
and corporations. When the Bill is 
put forward in the interest of the com- 
munity, account must be taken of the 
injury that may be done to public 
bodies. I do not say that the considera- 
tions urged are altogether fatal to any 
legislation, but, at all events, they 
amount to a reason why the House 
should allow the Committee that is 
sitting to formulate its opinion 
before any action is taken by the House 
itself. I much doubt whether the 
working classes of the Metropolis as a 
whole will benefit by the operation of 
the Bill, the advantages of which will 
rather fall into the hands of those who 
stand between the ground landlords and 
the occupiers, and I fail to see what 
benefit the community will gain from 
converting these persons from lease- 
holders into freeholders. The evidence 


as to the desire of leaseholders to pur- 
chase is not at all conclusive, for where 
they have had the opportunity they have 


not shown any great disposition to do 
it. It is a well-known fact that when 
freehold ground-rents are advertised for 
sale they are not as a rule purchased by 
the occupying leaseholders, but they are 
bought by others merely as a form of 
investment. Of the leasehold system 
I perhaps take a less favourable view 
than my noble Friend. I represent 
a town in which the freehold system 
prevails, and on the whole I think 
it is the better system. But I am 
not on that account prepared to lay a 
rude hand upon the leasehold system 
and to do injustice to individuals. The 
circumstances of different places differ 
widely, and my own idea is that legis- 
lation should first be in the form of a 
measure applicable to places in which 
there is a felt grievance that ought 
to be remedied in the interests of the 
community. In certain localities may 
be found leaseholders, a large pro- 
portion of whom are occupiers, who may 
desire facilities of purchase, and in such 
@ case an experiment might be advan- 
tageously tried. But I altogether object 
to the machinery of this Bill, by which 
individual leaseholders will be em- 
powered to acquire the property of those 
who are joint owners with them. Where 
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a large number of the leaseholders are 
occupiers, and desirous and able to pur- 
chase the freeholds, Iam inclined tothink 
that local bodies might very properly be 
empowered on public grounds to acquire 
the interests of reversioners by agree- 
ment or, if necessary, by compulsion, In 
such cases there would be little or no 
difficulty as to compensation for sever- 
ance, which cannot in the interests of 
justice be overlooked. It would rest with 
the local body to purchase the pro 

as a whole. In this way the difficulties 
in the way of an unlimited and indis- 
criminate application of the scheme to 
the whole country would be avoided. It 
may be assumed that a local body would 
not do anything to injure a community 
by interfering with the property of a 
charity or a corporation. These and 
other aspects of the question deserve 
consideration in the light of the report 
that has yet to be presented by the Com- 
mittee, and therefore I beg to second the 
amendment. 

*Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) : 
The hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken prefaced his remarks by saying 
that this Bill is without precedent in 
the legislation of any country. I am 
quite willing to admit that that is so; 
but let me remind him that outside the 
United Kingdom there is no country in 
which such a system as prevails here 
would be allowed to exist at all, and 
although I join in admiration of the 
speech of the noble Lord, yet I must 
point out that he altogether omitted to 
deal with some of the most glaring 
instances of what we consider to be the 
unfairness which has been exposed 
before the Town Holdings Committee. 
I cannot here enter into the various 
arguments for and against leaseholds 
enfranchisement in London. That is @ 
question which will, I think, admit of 
much argument, and the noble Lord has 
shown that it is beset by many difficulties. 
Even in London itself I believe the mis- 
chiefs of the short leasehold system 
have been many, and in some cases 
intolerable, but however numerous and 
however intolerable they are in London, 
I think that they are hardly to be 
compared with the grievances and 
injustice which have been suffered by 
working men and tradesmen in Wales 
and in the miaing districts of Cornwall. 
I believe that there is a broad distine- 
tion between the case of London and 
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Wales. In London the housing of the 
people has been undertaken chiefly by 
speculative builders, and I dare say 
that legislation ought to be passed 
to meet their case; but in Wales, and 
especially in quarry districts and in 
all districts where localised industries 

revail, the housing of the community 

as been undertaken by the working 
men themselves and not by speculative 
builders. Take, for instance, the quarry 
districts of North Wales. I know some 
of those districts very well. Now, we 
are sometimes told that this system is 
an optional system, and that the people 
in any district can practically have the 
choice between leaseholds and freeholds. 
Some of the witnesses who appeared 
before the Town Holdings Committee, 
tried to prove that, but in Wales, with- 
out one single exception in all the 
quarry districts, as well as in such 
corey as Pembroke Dock and Holy- 

ead, there has been no choice or alter- 
native whatever for the working men. 
They have simply been compelled to 
build houses, shops, banks, co- operative 
stores, chapels, and. British and 
Board schools on the short leasehold 
system. A great deal of property has 
been built on leases of thirty years, and 
others on leases for lives, and the 
majority of the houses and of the public 
buildings throughout the whole of Wales 
have had to be built on short leases. 
Let us take the case of the Festiniog 
district, in which some hon. Members 
have opened quarries, and which has 
been visited by many more of the Mem- 
bers of this House. Now, to this high 
mountainous district, working men came 
from various parts of Wales; they found 
no houses there; there was only rough 
mountainous land, practically of no 
agricultural value, and at first they 
experienced great difficulty in getting 
land on which to build their houses. 
They had to take it at first on the 
very ridge of the rocks that overhang 
the town. They were put to great 
trouble and expense in clearing the land. 
They had actually to scoop the founda- 
tions from the rocks, and then they had 
to build their houses, not through 
speculative builders, but by their own 
enterprise and judgment. I think it 
is almost touching to read the evidence 
given by gentlemen acquainted with 
this district as to the care and trouble 
these working men took in building 
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their houses. A question was put to 
one of the witnesses—‘‘ Did they work 
much for themselves on these houses?” 
‘* Yee,” replied the witness, “ they gave 
an hour or two every night after they 
came from the quarries, especially in 
the summer time, in order to blast the 
stone and get out the foundation and to 
do the heavy work which quarrymen 
can do, so that their houses might be 
built as cheaply as possible. Many a 
time they could be heard blasting the 
rocks as late as 10 or 11 o'clock at 
night in the summer time, and after 
the foundations had been cleared, they 
obtained working men, masons and 
carpenters to finish the houses for them.” 
In order to accomplish this, they were 
compelled to borrow from £150 to £300 
from a building society. ‘Their lease 
as a rule was for 60 years; it took 
them from 35 to 40 years to clear off 
this debt, and then they only did it 
by great sacrifice and continued thrift. 
Aye, with more than thrift, with stint- 
ing themselves and their families—and 
then, having cleared off the debt, the 
lease had a few years to run, 
and, at its expira'ion, the pro- 
perty which they had themselves 
created, passed out of their hands into 
the hands of the ground landlord, who 
is generally an absentee; who has 
never spent one single penny in quarry 
enterprise, or in the public improve- 
ments of the place, and who will not 
allow chapels, or board schools, or 
British schools, or banks, or co-operativ 

stores, or any other public buildings to 
be put up on any other tenure than a 
forty-five or sixty years’ lease. Pro- 
perty to the value of £450,000 has in 
this place been created by workin:x men 
and tradesman, and at the end of 
sixty years, all this house and public 
property, and all the improvements in 
the town will pass away from their 
hands into the hands of a few land- 
owners, the majority of whom live away, 
and one of whom certainly has never 
set foot in Festiniog, or seen one of the 
houses that the quarrymen have built. 
This is only a type of what happens in 
all the quarry districts in Wales. That 
is not ail, for the quarrymen instead of 
being independent as they were while 
their houses were their own, become 
weekly and monthly tenants of the 
landlords, whoin Bethesda and Lianberis 
are their employers. This becomes 
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a moral and economic question, 
because we know that the owner 
and employer is diametrically opposed 
to the mass of working men and 
tradesmen in politics, religion, and 
social sympathies. I say it is necessary 
in the interest of the community that the 
working men should have some inde- 
pendence, some power to grapple with 
the employer and landlord on some- 
thing like fair and equal terms. The 
present leasehold system renders that 
absolutely impossible, because it places 
the men at the mercy absolutely of the 
employer, where he is the owner of the 
houses. Moreover they cannot get the 
houses which they have built them- 
selves, except at exaggerated rents. 
Let me cite a typical case of the 
result of the present system, quoted 
in evidence. A quarryman at Nantlle 
has built his house, which is worth 
£250, and has to pay a ground 
rent of ten shillings per year. The 
house was built on one of these rocky 
foundations, where the land is of no 
agricultural value. The lease falls in, 
and the man has to pay forthwith a 
rent of £4 10s. per year. In another 
ease where the ground rent was 
£1, a house was built which was 
worth £400, and the rent was im- 
mediately on the expiration of the lease, 
raised to £9. Now if I am _ not 
wearying the House, I will give one 
other instance. A field near the Penrhyn 
quarries was, in 1856, taken on a lease 
for sixty years, at a ground rent of £6. 
By means of a building society the 
quarrymen built 100 houses on the pro- 
perty, together with a chapel. When 
the lease falls in the rental of these 
houses will be £400 a year, and the 
annual value of the field will have in- 
creased in sixty years from £6 to £400, 
without any outlay whatever on the part 
of the ground landlord into whose 
hands all the 100 houses will revert. 
It is on land taken on these terms that 
chapels and public buildings have to be 
built,andso strong was the evidence given 
before the Committee from all parts of 
Wales on this point, that only two 
land agents ventured: to come for- 
ward and give evidence. And it must 
be admitted that the evidence which was 
given on behalf of the quarrymen or 
working men was not shaken in the 
slightest degree by the testimony of the 
two witnesses on behalf of the landlords. 
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1One of them, the agent: for Lord 
Penrhyn, was asked with regard to the 
City of Bangor, what was the extent of 
cottage property built on leases held by 
his Lordship? He replied that a large 
number of leases for lives had expired, 
and that the property was occupied by 
monthly tenants at from £3 to £6 per 
year. These monthly tenants were 
in many cases the people who them- 
selves had built the houses. [ 
should like to give a few instances 
of the injury which occurs to trades- 
men owing to this system, and 
here again I will take the case of 
Festiniog. One tradesman there spent 
£27) upon his house; another spent 
£582, and still another £800, yet when 
they applied for a renewal of the leases, 
thev were absolutely refused. I could 
multiply these cases many times over, 
but I should like to point out that the 
Noble Lord who leads the Opposition to 
this Bill, as well as the hon. Member 
for Bristol, has not made the slightest 
effort to deal with this part of the case. 
I quite admit that the hon. Member for 
Bristol, who ably presided over the 
Committee, referred vaguely to cer- 
tain localities where something ought 
to be done to remove the injustice 
caused by the leasehold system, but 
I venture to say it is difficult to caleu- 
late the extent. of injustice which arises 
from it. And now let me refer for 
a few minutes to the question of the 
chapels in Wales. It will not be denied 
that an overwhelming majority of the 
working men and middle classes in 
Wales are opposed in religion and 
politics to the handful of men who own 
the land in Wales. [An hon. MEmpzr: 
No, no.] I hear sounds of denial from 
the other side, but I should like hon. 
Members who dispute it to look through 
their Vachers or their Dods and find 
out who represent the Welsh people in 
this House, and on what side they sit. 
It will be interesting to-day to notice 
how the three or four Welsh Members 
who sit on that side of the House will 
vote. Unless I am very much mistaken 
the same thing will ping ober as has 
happened in regard to my hon. Friend 
the Member for Devonport, who, though 
he is a most loyal supporter of Ministers, 
feels bound on this question to leave his 
friends and walk with us into the 
Radical lobby in support of a Bill on 
which the noble Lord has piled epithets 
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over and over again, speaking of the 
promoters as plunderers and robbers, 
and using all the denunciatory words 
which he could pick out of a dictionary. 
It will be interesting to notice how the 
hon. and learned Member for Bangor 
will vote on this question; and how 
the representative for the Newport 
Boroughs will vote. I anticipate that 
they will find themselves forced to go 
into the Lobby with us in support of 
this Bill. I should like to know how 
the hon. Member for the Pembroke 
Boroughs will vote, seeing that one of the 
witnesses who came before the Select 
Committee was the treasurer of the 
local Tory Association, who said that 
among the working men and tradesmen 
of Pembroke Dock, without the slightest 
distinction of party, there was a univer- 
sal demand for the enfranchisement of 
leaseholds. I believe the hon. and 
gallant Member will not dare to-day to 
vote against this Bill. But let me 
return to the question of chapels on the 
Penrhyn estate. On this estate there 
are 26 chapels, of which 20 have been 
built on land held on a 30 years’ lease, 
and they cost, as a rule, between £2,000 
and £3,000. In every one of these 
leases there is a clause prohibiting the 
holding on the premises of any but 
religious meetings. Now in this 
district the landlords will not allow 
any buildings, except Churches and 
National Schools, to be built on 
freeholds; and as there are no 
town or public halls in many of the 
mountainous and quarry districts, the 
only place where working men can hold 
their literary and political meetings are 
the chapels and schools. Yet Lord 
Penrhyn puts a clause in the lease that 
none but religious meetings shall be 
held, and when the lease is nearly 
expired, and the people become anxious 
for a renewal, they are obliged to be 
careful how they express their political 
opinions; and the ministers and deacons, 
as well as the trustees of the chapel, 
really cannot exercise their civil and 
political rights as citizens, because they 
fear that Lord Penrhyn or his agent will 
refuse a renewal of lease. Evidence 
was given from Festiniog that there were 
chapels for which—as soon as the leases 
had run out—the congregations were 
called upon to pay rent from year to 
year for buildings which they had them- 
selves built. Now, this is not a finan- 
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gious question, and the feeling through- 
out the whole of Wales, as well as in 
many parts of England, is very deep 
and very bitter; and it is significant 
that in a volume which the landlords’ 
Committee have published, they have 
deemed it necessary to deliver a sort of 
lecture or sermon to Welsh landowners, 
reminding them that it would be much 
better, in the interests of the com- 
munity and of religious equality, not to 
do such foolish or unfair things as these, 
but to allow the chapels to be built on 
freehold, instead of leasehold tenure. 
There is another feature in this question 
of the chapel leases which adds to the 
bitterness. The Church of England in 
Wales and in all its industrial districts 
is, comparatively, the Church of the 
rich, yet—as compared with the Non- 
conformists — it is extremely weak. 
The landowner gives freehold land to 
the Church of England, on which to 
build churches and schools, and often 
he builds the church himself; whereas, 
for the majority of Nonconformist places 
of worship, he will only grant leases, and 
even then he often insists on hard terms. 
In order to compare the working of the 
two systems, take one instance from 
Holyhead, which is instructive as show- 
ing the difference between the leasehold 
and freehold system. ‘I'he School Board 
there had a surplus piece of land at their 
disposal. They sold it by auction for 
£383, and there was sufficient ground 
for building 23 houses. The plots were 
bought by working men, each one pay- 
ing £16 13s. 1d., and each purchaser 
proceeded to build a substantial house. 
Now, if the land had been leasehold, 
the rent charge—taking the average 
charge on adjoining property—would 
have amounted to £45 a year for the 
whole field, and in 60 years ground rents 
would have been paid to the amount of 
£2,700, whereas the men who built the 
houses on the freehold were enabled by 
thrift and self-sacrifice to wipe off the 
debt which they incurred with the build- 
ing society in 30 or 40 years; the 
property then became absolutely their 
own, and they would not at the end of 
60 years have to hand it over to the 
ground landlord, as most men have to do 
in that district and then have to pay a 
heavy rent for that which they have 
themselves created. To describe this 
Bill in face of these facts as plunder and 
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robbery, and to shower other epithets 
on it as the noble Lord has done is gro- 
tesque. The boot is on the other leg; 
it is actually the working men and the 
tradesmen who are robbed of the pro- 
perty which they have created—of the 
houses which they have built, in which 
they have brought up their families, and 
which consequently have very dear and 
tender associations for them. Here you 
have a clear case of injustice, and if hon. 
Members opposite will only read the 
evidence yiven from Wales on this 
question, 1 feel sure they will support 
this Bill which will put an end to a 
system of injustice and oppression. 
Whether the argument for London will 
stand or not, there is a clear case of in- 
justice in Wales. By the Bill before the 
House no one who has not 20 years of 
a lease to run can enfranchise. What- 
ever may be the merits of the limitation 
for London, that limitation should not 
apply in the cases of the houses built by 
working men and tradesmen in Wales. 
The terms of their leases are generally 
short, and 30 or 40 years are required to 
pay off the debt incurred by building, so 
that it would be grossly unfair that 
persons who had 6, 10, or 12 years of 
their lease to run, should be excluded 
from the benefits of the Bill. As to the 
enfranchisement of long leases under 
great municipal corporations, after read- 
ing the evidence from various parts of 
the country, I should hardly support 
such a proposition. On the contrary, I 
think it will be found advisable to give 
power to municipalities to enfranchise 
leaseholds first, and then to deal with 
the various leaseholders. I ask the 
House to consider the facts which I 
have brought forward and the whole 
evidence as it affects Wales, because 
then they will agree with me that by 
the passing of this or some similar Bill 
it will be possible to prevent working 
men from losing the fruits of self- 
sacrifice and of long-continued thrift, 
and to secure to them and their families 
the independence which they lose under 
the leasehold system. You would per- 
form to these men in Wales and in many 
districts in England an act of justice and 
of fairness which this House has seldom 
an opportunity of doing. 

*Mzk. GERALD W. BALFOUR 
(Leeds, Central): The hon. Member 
who has just spoken addressed his argu- 
ments entirely to the general question, 
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and not at all to the Amendment moved 
by the noble Lord. But after the 
remarks made by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Bristol, and after the speech 
of the noble Lord, I think that probably 
few Members of this House will doubt 
the propriety of that Amendment. It is 
true that the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for St. Pancras has attempted, by 
anticipation, to meet the arguments 
brought forward by the Chairman of 
the Committee to induce the House not 
to entertain this Bill, but I think that 
if we examine the character of the con- 
tentions of the hon. Member we shall 
not consider them of any special value. 
If I understood him rightly the hon. 
Gentleman said it is not at all necessary 
to wait for the report of the Committee, 
as the evidence is already before the 
House and hon. Members could make 
themselves masters of it. Well, if any 
hon. Members not on the Committee 
have undergone the task of wading 
through these bulky volumes, they are 
to be congratulated on their industry. 
The hon. Member seemed to think that 
it would be a positive advantage to the 
Committee if they had a vote of this 
House before they reported, and that 
such a vote would brace them up to 
report in a sense favourable to the 
hon. Member’s views. This sug- 
gestion reminds me of that kind of 
justice which hangs a man first, 
and then inquires into his guilt or 
innocence. If we were to adopt this 
principle I do not see what would be the 
value of the reports of Special Com- 
mittees. I suppose that under the 
circumstances the hon. Member hardly 
expects that his Bill will be read a 
second time. But he has been for- 
tunate in getting the first place on 
a Wednesday, and we have no right to 
complain of his taking this opportunity 
of laying his views before the House 
and the country. In one respect he 
may be regarded as singularly for- 
tunate, inasmuch as he has been able 
to quote in the Memorandum prefixed 
to his Bill a passage from the report 
of a Royal Commission. It is true 
that it was only a supplemental re- 
port, and that it was only signed 
by a certain number of the Members. 

*Mr. LAWSON: By the majority. 

*Mr. G. W. BALFOUR: Yes, by the 
majority, but I think that in these cases 
we are entitled to weigh not merely 
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numbers, but also names. If you look 
at the names you will find that the 
weightier names are included in the 
minority. Among the names is that 
of Sir Charles Dilke, the Chairman of 
the Commission. 
*Mr, LAWSON : He could not sign. 
*Mr. G. W. BALFOUR: At any rate 
he did not. This Commission, however, 
was not really appointed to examine into 
the question of tenure at all, and the 
evidence before it on that subject was of 
a very superficial kind. So long as 
the report is not superseded it will how- 
ever carry with it a certain amount of 
authority; but in a very short time 
it will be superseded by another report; 
and although the hon. Member has 
endeavoured to a certain extent to dis- 
credit that report before hand, by 
assuring the House that the witnesses 
who gave evidence on the other side 
were men personally interested in the 
matter, I do not think the House will 
altogether accept his view. Now I hold 
that ‘the conclusion arrived at by the 
Royal Commission, that the leasehold 
system leads to bad building, bad repair, 
and high rents, was supported by an 
amount of evidence almost childishly 
insufficient. They investigated an in- 
sanitary area, and they discovered that 
those particular evils were exemplified 
on that area; forthwith they put the 
two things together and came to the 
conclusion that because certain evils 
existed on that area under leasehold 
tenure, therefore leasehold tenure was 
responsible for the evils. It is just as 
though some one was to argue that, 
because the House of Commons has 
been suffering from the prevalence of 
bad smells, and it is national property, 
therefore all national property must 
suffer from the prevalence of bad smells. 
I think the reasonable view to take is 
that leasehold tenure does not, to any 
very large extent, really affect either the 
character of the houses that are built, 
or the state of repair in which they are 
maintained. I except, of course, the 
case of short leaseholds, which are very 
detrimental to the public interest. It 
would, indeed, be a desirable thing to 
bring short leaseholds to an end. It 
may be granted, also, that when a man 
owns the land and builds upon it for 
his own occupation, the probability is 
that he will build a more substantial 
structure. The hon. Member cheers 
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that view, but how many such cases ar® 
there ? 

*Mrz. BROADHURST (Nottingham) : 
Hundreds. 

*Mr.G. W. BALFOUR: Very likely; 
but how many houses are there; what 
is the proportion? That is the impor- 
tant question. I say that, of all the 
town houses that are built, perhaps 
there is only one in a hundred that is 
built by the freeholder for his own 
occupation; and in such a case it is 
important that8we should not legislate 
for exceptional instances. It seems to 
me that one of the great evils of 
legislative proposals made in recent 
times has been the application of a 
universal remedy to meet solitary cases 
of grievance. That is not good; it is 
bad legislation, and the final result of 
such legislation often is to bring about 
the very opposite of the objects sought 
to be attained. Excluding the short 
leaseholds and the instance in which a 
freeholder builds for his own occupation, 
I do not think there is any evidence of 
a convincing kind to show that the 
property built on leasehold tenure is 
worse than that built on freehold tenure. 
The hon. Member in this connection 
referred to the evidence given before the 
Select Committee by builders, and said 
it was a significant fact that all of them 
were in favour of leasehold enfranchise- 
ment. But let me point out an equally 
significant fact, and that is, that two out 
of the three builders who were examined 
stated that they built exactly the same 
class of house on leasehold as they did 
on freehold land. The third built only 


‘on leasehold, and he complained of the 


stringency with which the requirements 
of the landlord were enforced, in conse- 
quence of the close supervision of the 
landlord’s surveyor. And now I 

to the question of bad repair. Here, 
again, the evidence is most inconclusive. 
It is argued that as the freeholder would 
have a greater interest in the property 
than the leaseholder, he would be likely 
to keep it in better repair. But over 
the leaseholder there is a landlord who 
has interests to be protected. The great 
argument for supposing that leasehold 
tenure leads to dilapidation, is that the 
tenant avoids executing repairs at the 
fag end of the lease. As against this, 
however, it must be borne in mind that 
on the best leasehold estates the houses 





are completely rebuilt at the expiration 
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of the lease. It is a singular fact 
that, so far as the evidence goes, I 
doubt whether there is one case in which 
the powers of clearance possessed by 
local authorities have been carried out on 
leasehold property, whereas there are 
several cases in which these powers 
have been carried out as against free- 
hold property. That is a strong argu- 
ment for believing that where property 
gets into a bad state on freehold land it 
is likely to go from bad to worse; 
whereas on leaseholds there is a term 
put to the deterioration, and houses 
are, in the natural course of things, 
pulled down and _ rebuilt. With 
regard to the allegation that the 
leasehold system causes high rents, 
the evidence distinctly goes to disprove 
that proposition, and many of the 
witnesses examined before the Com- 
mission maintained that estates were 
more easily developed on the leasehold 
than on the freehold system. If, as 
is alleged, the system in question by 
depriving working men of the power of 
building their own houses takes away a 
powerful inducement to thrift, that 
would certainly be an argument for 
some change if other interests were not 
materially injured by it. But I am 
inclined to think that the benefits to 
the working classes arising from the 
passing of this Bill would be illusory, 
and that the only result would be loss, 
injury, and annoyance to other classes. 
No doubt, it is a fascinating picture 
that is presented to us of the working 
man owning his house and sitting under 
his vine, but surely it cannot be 
seriously contended that the leasehold 
system constitutes the obstacle to the 
attainment of that ideal. It appears to 
me to be perfectly ludicrous to make 
any such proposition. Nor would this 
Bill help the working man to become a 
freeholder, except in the most trifling 
number of cases. It operates by 
enabling leaseholders, whose leases have 
twenty years or more to run, to buy up 
the freeholder’s interest. But how 
many working men own leases of twenty 
years, or indeed leases at all? It is 
evident the working classes will not be 
converted into owners by this Bill; who 
then will gain by it? Sir, the real 
gainer under this measure will be not 
the occupier, but the middleman, the 
holder between the freeholder and the 
tenant; and what in Heaven’s name 
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has the middleman done that he should 
be treated with special tenderness 

Parliament? For the sake of convert- 
ing a certain number of the wealthier: 
class of leaseholders into freeholders and 
for the sake of enabling the middleman 
to obtain the freehold of leasehold pro- 
perty what are you going to give up? 
In the first place you are going to adopt 
legislation for which there is no prece- 
dent whatever. The hon. Member cited 
one or two Acts which he seemed to 
consider were precedents for his Bill, 
He mentioned the Irish Land Act and. 
says that that gives a precedent for the 
breaking of contracts. Now, I am not 
myself a great admirer of the Irish 
Land Act, but let me point out that 
the contracts which it interferes with 
differ greatly from those which this Bill 
will interfere with. Then the hon. 
Member referred to the Copyholds Act. 
But this only applies to those cases 
where there is no reversion because 
tenants have got perpetuity of tenure, 
and it therefore positively constitutes a 
precedent against the Bill because it. 
shows where the legislature at that. 
time thought it necessary to stop in 
dealing with the contracts. Further, 
the Bill would seriously injure those 
who now have a stake in ground rents 
and would be most unjust in its opera- 
tions, for it provides no compensation 
for severance, nor for forced sale, 
neither does it provide on an adequate 
scale for the payment of costs. The 
Bill would inflict a gross injustice, not 
only on the large landlords, but on the 
owners of ground-rents, who are by 
no means a small body easy to attack like 
the landlords, and whose interest the 
House is bound to consider far more 
than the interests of the middleman. 
I have given the House some of the 
reasons, but by no meansall the reasons,. 
that induce me to oppose this Bill. I 
submit that if it were passed the public 
in general would suffer, while a limited 
number of individuals would gain. I 
regard it as not only a bad Bill, but a 
recklessly bad Bill, because, while it 
betrays a complete disregard of prin- 
ciple, it fails to display a single sign 
of statesmanlike perception or insight 
on the part of those who are responsible 
for it. They do not seem to have 
thought out the result of their own pro- 
posals. It is not for me to anticipate 
what the report of the Select Committee 
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may be; but I cannot help hoping that 
when it does appear, not only will the 
refusal of the House to entertain this 
Bill be justified by that report, but its 
effect will be to save the House the 
trouble of considering such crude pro- 
posals for the future. 


*Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham) : 
Ido not propose to devote much time 
to the task of following the speech 
of the hon. Member who has just 
sat down. I may, however, say that 
although I have heard a good 
many speeches directed against this 
proposal I did not hear anything 
particularly new in the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman. He declared that 
people entered into the contracts under 
the leasehold system with their eyes 
open, and that, no doubt, is true; but 
it is equally true that the leaseholders 
enter into those contracts with their 
hands tied, the land owner having a 
monopoly of a property of which the 
leaseholder is bound to possess himself 
under some condition or other, the 
recult being that he has to comply with 
the conditions laid down by the only 
person from whom he can obtain what 
he requires. The other point of the hon. 
Member’s speech seemed to be that the 
whole of the improvements of the land 
are due to the wonderful action of the 
leasehold system and of the landlords 
who are the authors of it. Well, Sir, 
we on this side of the House do not 
believe that that is the case; on the 
contrary, we think that most of the 


evils connected with the housing of the 
population are due to the leasehold sys- 
tem and not to the freehold system. The 
hon. Gentleman made a great admission 
when he said the houses of the best 
class were usually built on the freehold 
system. 


*Mr. G. W. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman somewhat misrepresents what 


I stated. What I said was that where 


the owner of the land built for his own 
occupation, houses of that class would 
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probably be more substantially built 
than others. 

*Mr. BROADHURST: But we are 
anticipating that the system of freehold 
plots for the erection of cottages will 
take the place of the leasehold system. 

*Mr. G. W. BALFOUR: I said that: 
the best houses were those built by the 


freeholder for his own occupation, but 
that in 99 cases out of 100 the houses: 
were built by speculative builders. 


*Mr. BROADHURST : Precisely so ;. 
there is nd divergence of statement. 
there. If the hon. Gentleman had 
listened to the speech of an _ hon. 
Member who represents a Welsh con- 
stituency he would have heard of the 
substantial erections which are placed 
by the Welsh workmen even on lease- 
hold property; and I put it to the 
House what would be the case if the 


property were freehold instead of lease- - 


hold? That, in point of fact, involves 
the whole case. The hon.- Gentleman 
stated that the. witnesses before the 
Committee upstairs did not admit that. 
they put up a worse class of house 
on leasehold property than they erected. 
on freehold property. Does the hon. 
Gentleman imagine that that class of 
men are so innocent that they will ad- 
mit they are doing their utmost to scamp 
all the work they do on leasehold land? 
The idea is perfectly absurd. They will 
admit nothing of the kind. I should 
like to say a word or two—and I do it. 
with the greatest diffidence—with regard 
to the speech we have heard this after- 
noon from the noble Lord the Member 
for the South Molton Division of Devon- 
shire (Lord Lymington). I am afraid: 
that I must object to the arguments 
used by the noble Lord and the conclu- 
sions at which he arrived; but what 
I have specially in mind is the 
noble Lord’s reference to the Re- 
port of the Royal Commission on 
the Housing of the Poor. The noble 
Lord, in his lofty and eloquent looking- 
down-upon-us position said ‘the 
recommendation of the Royal Commis— 
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sion—what is it? Who has signed 
that recommendation? No one of any 
consequence.” 

*Lorp LYMINGTON: I hope I may 
‘be allowed to state that I did not say 
‘anything discourteous of the gentlemen 
who did sign; what I said was that 
the names of those who did not sign 
would carry more weight than the 
mames of those who did, and that there 
was nota tittle of evidence to support 
the recommendation. 

*Mr. BROADHURST: But the evi- 
‘dence is altogether another matter. 
I am referring to the noble Lord’s 
declaration that the recommendation of 
the Royal Commission was signed by a 
body of persons of no consequence 
whatever, or, at any rate, of ‘no 
influence,” that, I believe, being the 
phrase used by the noble Lord. Of 
‘course the meaning was that all the 
gentleman of influence abstained from 
signing. 


*Lorp LYMINGTON: That is not so. 


*Mr. BROADHURST: I took down 
the words used by the noble Lord, and I 
must ask the noble Lord to allow me to 
maintain my position. 

*Lorpv LYMINGTON: I am sorry to 
‘interrupt the hon. Gentleman but I 
certainly never said what he has attri- 
buted to me. 

Mr. BROADHURST: If the noble 
Lord disclaims the statement, I am, of 
<ourse, bound to accept his explanation, 
but as to the accuracy of my quotation, 
I still maintain that I heard him say, 
and I heard it with great surprise, that 
the Royal Commission was divided into 
‘sections—that is to say, that the Mem- 
bers of that body were weighed out 
‘into parcels by the noble Lord, the divi- 
sion being as to those who were of con- 
sequence, and those who were of no 
consequence. It isa long time since I 
ihave listened to such an argument. 
Now, let me for a moment refer to the 
names of those who signed the recom- 
mendation. One of the first signatures 
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was that of Cardinal Manning, then 
comes that of Lord Carrington, a noble 
man who was held to be a proper 
person to send out as Governor of one of 
our important Colonies. There were 
also the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, Mr, 
Lyulph Stanley, Mr. Dwyer Grey,and Mr. 
Torrens, and then comes the name of a 
gentleman at whose feet the noble Lord 
is delighted to bend and pay homage— 
I refer to my hon. Friend the Member 
for the Bordesley division of Birming- 
ham (Mr. Jesse Collings). Beyond 
these the recommendations was signed 
by another gentleman, who is well 
known, and whose worth is greatly ap- 
preciated—Mr. Godwin, and a further 
signatory was the late Mr. Samuel 
Morley. There were 10 signatures out 
of 17 forming the majority of the Com- 
mission to the recommendation, and 
yet the noble Lord taunts us with not 
having the signature of the Chairman, 
knowing, as he does perfectly well, that 
under the circumstances the Chairman of 
the Commission could not sign the Report. 
However, the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion did something else. He assured us 
that his sympathies were entirely with 
that recommendation, and immediately 
after he obtained his freedom from the 
responsibility of his Chairmanship he 
delivered an address to his constituents 
entirely approving of leasehold enfran- 
chisement, and after that he published 
a pamphlet endorsing the whole of the 
proposals put forward in that direction. 


What, then, becomes of the taunt of the 
noble Lord as to the absence of the 
signature of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee? There was one name that was 
not attached to the document, and it 
was that of the present Prime Minister. 
Well, we did not expect that he would 
have signed the recommendation. It is 
enough for us that the majority signed 
it, and had circumstances been other- 
wise I have no doubt that some of those 
whose names are not attached to the 
document would have signed it. The 
noble Lord went on to point out to the 
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disaster that would follow the passing 
of this Bill, especially with regard to 
Birmingham. It is remarkable that 
the noble Lord should have selected 
Birmingham as the only place in this 
country that deserved notice in eloquent 
speech ; and this is specially noticeable 


Member for Bordesley in the category 
of those who are of no consequence and 
who hold no position worthy ofconsidera- 
tion. But, Sir, we do not propose, as has 
been alleged, to rob Corporations of their 
funds—as anyone who has listened to 
the noble Lord would imagine was our 
intention—without purchase or com- 

ensation. I think I heard an hon. 

ember opposite say ‘‘hear, hear” 
when I spoke of our being charged with 
the intention of seizing property without 
compensation or purchase. 


Sm W. MARRIOTT (Brighton): 
Without proper compensation. 


*Mr. BROADHURST: I challenge 
anyone in this House to say there is a 
single sentence or line in this Bill from 
title page to finish, showing the least 
indication of a desire to act otherwise 
than perfectly and legitimately and 
fairly towards the owners of property 
which we merely seek to transfer-on a 
well advised system and under equitable 
eonditions. I could not help thinking 
that the way in which the noble Lord 
put forward King Edward’s School and 
the Mason’s College at Birmingham as 
subjects for the sympathy and protection 
of the House was, in point of fact, a 
mode of using those institutions as a 
sort of armour-plate for the protection 
of the great landlords in other 
parts of the country. But happily the 
great landlords and institutions of the 
country are in no danger from this pro- 
posal. The greatest amount of danger 
in that direction arises from speeches 
such as that to which we have listened 
from the hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. 
@. W. Balfour), and the noble Lord the 
Member for the South Molton Division 
of Devonshire (Lord Lymington). The 
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speech of the noble Lord will be more 
popular with the extreme reformers of 
this country than with the more moder- 
ate land reforming section of the com- 
munity. The hon. Member for St. 
Pancras (Mr. Lawson) said he would be 
condemned by the Socialists and those in 


favour of the nationalization of land for 
making proposals that would inevitably 
create a larger number of landowners, 
and thereby make the work of land 
nationalization more difficult than it 
otherwise would be. The noble Lord 
has said we are promoting a measure 
that will benefit no class of the com- 
munity worthy of consideration. I ask 
the noble Lord whether he still adheres 
to that opinion after the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Merionethshire (Mr. Ellis) ? 


*Lorp LYMINGTON: I do. 


*Mr. BROADHURST : Then I invite 
the House to notice that the noble Lord 
still maintains the opinion that the Bill 
would benefit no class of the community 
worthy of consideration. I regret beyond 
measure that the noble Lord should 
hold to that declaration after what has 
fallen from the hon. Member for 
Merionethshire with regard to the Welsh 
workmen. Ifthe noble Lord would go 
into North Wales and South Wales, and 
also through nearly the whole of Oorn- 
wall, some parts of his own county, 
Devonshire, and a good portion of the 
north of England, especially what is 
known as the Tyneside; if he would 
also extend his researches to Worcester- 
shire he would find thousands of honest 
workmen who have petitioned the House 
to pass their measure which, neverthe- 
less, he says will benefit no class of the 
community worthy of consideration. I 
ask the House is not the class I have 
named that very class which it ought to 
consider. Are not the thrifty workmen 


of Wales and Cornwall a class whose in- 
tereststhis House ought toregard, and to 
whom it should be ever ready to give 
aid, guidance, and encouragement? This 
measure has been spoken of from the 
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worthy of our consideration if it merely 
dealt with the question of the enfranchise- 
ment of places of worship; because I 
can conceive of nothing more cruel, 
oppressive and intolerant than the 
possession by the Landlords of such 
a monopoly of the earth’s. surface 
as to enable them to dictate 
whether the religious communities 
around them shall have a covering for 
their heads during the performance of 
worship. I am here reminded of what 
has taken place at Hatfield, where a 
nonconforming body have had to wor- 
ship in a shed adjoining the roadside 
because the noble Marquess owning the 
property would neither sell nor lease 
suitable land to build a chapel upon, the 
only concession he would make was to 
offer a site upon a sewage farm. As 
I had charge of and prepared this Bill 
six years ago, and invited the House to 
discuss it then, I am glad to have the 
opportunity of testifying my satisfaction 
and that of the friends with whom I 
have been working on this subject, at 
the enormous progress this question has 
made, the only doubt in our minds now 
is whether the Bill before the House 
is sufficiently far-reaching to meet the 
necessities of the time. If by delay we 
should be able to obtain a greater 
measure, we shall be indebted for that 
result, not to our own poor services, 
not to the insignificant persons whose 
names are of no value and of no conse- 
quence—and who have no influence 
when they sign reports and recom- 
mendations—but rather by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Leeds and 
the noble Lord the Member for the South 
Molton Division of Devonshire. 


Sir W. T. MARRIOTT (Brighton) : 
Mr. Speaker, some of the speeches of 
hon. Members, and especially the last 
one, shows how very inconvenient it is 
to have a debate in this House ona 
subject which is now under the con- 
sideration of a Committee appointed by 
it. That Committee has to report, and 
whatever report they make it may be 
said that they have been influenced by 
the opinion expressed in this House to- 
night. There is one point to which I 
have been listening—the point raised 

Mr. Broadhurst 
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with regard to chapels a grievance has. 
existed, but from the evidence given. 
before the Committee I do not think the 
grievance is as great as has been stated. 
In my own view a landlord is not fit to 
be a landlord who on account of his own 
religious convictions will not give any 
body of Christians a place upon which to 
build a chapel. I have certainly not the 
slightest sympathy with such conduct. 
We have already had three Reports 
from this Committee, and let me tell 
hon. Members—I believe I am not really 
disclosing a secret, hon. Members or 
Members of the Committee will correct 
me if I am wrong—that in every one of 
those three draft Reports, though of 
course they are not yet sanctioned, it 
is suggested that something should be 
done to remedy this evil with regard to 
chapels. Therefore, without this dis- 
cussion raised by the Bill of the hon. 
Member that evil would have been reme- 
died. Reference has been made to the 
grievance in North Wales. There are 
many cases of grievance not only of 
working men, but other men who have 
put money into property and not received 
proper compensation. I can understand 
that many people hold strongly the view 
that it would be much better for the 
working classes if many of them were to 
become freeholders, and, in fact, I quite 
agree with what was said by my hon. 
Friend who proposed the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill. He says that he is very 
much against the Socialists ; so are we. 
He says that this Bill would act against 
the Socialists. I quite agree that a large 
number of freeholds would act against 
Socialism, but it would also act against 
the Radical Party. I believe we should 
have a good many recruits for this side 
of the House from the freeholders. I 
certainly would increase the number of 
freeholders in this country. But, Sir, 


that is not the question. Comparing the 
speech of the hon. Member with the 
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Bill which he has brought in, I cannot 
help coming to the conclusion that he 
does not understand his own Bill nor 
how far it reaches. We are not now 
talking of the principle of leasehold 
enfranchisement. I quite admit there 
may be a system of leasehold en- 
franchisement that may be just. We 
have a Bill before the House, and I 
quite agree with the hon. Member on 
this point, that it has been met by a 
side issue in the Amendment proposed. 
I congratulate the noble Lord who 
moved the Amendment on his speech 
in proposing it. It was a most eloquent 
and able speech, but it was more 
adapted to the straightforward course 
which I propose, namely, that of throw- 
ing out the Bill. My objection is not to 
leasehold enfranchisement, and not to an 
increase of freeholders, but to this Bill, 
because it is an absolute sham. This 
Bill is not real, itis a Bill brought in 
under false pretences. It is brought in 
under the pretence that it will benefit 
the poor man, but it will benefit the rich 
man. It is a cowardly Bill, trying to do 
by a side issue what the author of it 
apparently dared not and could not do 
openly. If he wants to abolish lease- 
holds, why does he not bring in a Bill to 
abolish that tenure in this country, and 
when he has abolished the tenure, con- 
sider the contract in regard toit? He 
brings in a Bill which to a great extent 
would abolish it, but only for a term of 
19 years and a certain number of days. 
Then, Sir, I shall show presently that 
the Bill is absolutely unjust, and 
that, in regard to the procedure it 
proposes, it is absolutely ludicrous. 
And I can only say that the result would 
be disastrous to every class—to the rich 
and to the working classes. It would 
be disastrous to the thrifty class, 
which we ought to protect. I must 


congratulate the hon. Member on 
the effect of his imagination, which 
was astonishing. I heard the noble 
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Lord speak, and I heard the Member 
for Leith speak, and I never heard any 
of the sentiments which the hon. 
Member attributed to them. He 
wished to make a little political capital 
to be able to go to the country and say 
that the noble Lord—what a terrible 
thing to be a Lord—had from -his high 
position spoken disrespectfully of the 
working classes. That was his object; 
to stand here as the champion of the 
down-trodden working men, the poor 
people in Wales, the men with whom 
he sympathises, and to point to the 
noble Lord, who from the power of his 
noble position had denounced those 
working men. Never a more false 
issue was raised in debate. Nobody 
knows better than the hon. Member the 
great interest taken in the working 
classes by the noble Lord whom he has 
chosen to denounce. The hon. Member 
reminds me of some preachers who 
raise an imaginary man of straw only to 
knock him down, calling him first of all 
afterthe noble Lord, and then after the 
Member for Leith. Then the hon. 
Member was very much troubled about 
what had been said of some of the 
members of the Royal Commission who 
were appointed to act with regard to 
the Housing of the Poor. I would ask 
some members to look at the preamble 
of this Bill, which is very misleading. 
It says that the object of this Bill is to 


carry out the recommendations of the 
RoyalCommission. Now when you speak 
of the Royal Commission you speak of 
the whole of the members as a body. 
What did that Royal Commission do ? 
There were 17 members, and those 
17 members made a Report of, I think, 
12 pages, full of information and full 
of facts, and in which there were some 
very valuable suggestions. A supple- 
mentary Report was added of about 30 
or 40 lines. Notwithstanding the 
severe remarks of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Broadhurst) I do think there is 
such a thing as weighing heads as well 
as counting heads. We can weigh 
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them and the brains that are in them 
too. The hon. Member read the names 
of the ten, but he did not read the 
names of the seven. Here are the 
names of the seven: H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, Lord Salisbury, Lord Bram- 
well, Mr. Goschen, Sir Richard Cross, 
the Bishop of Bedford, and Sir Charles 
Dilke, the Chairman. [‘Oh!”]. Iwill 
not make any uncomplimentary remarks 
about the ten, but I think the hon. | 
Member ought to admit the weight of | 
these names, especially that of the | 
Chairman. I know the Chairman made | 
a speech in Chelsea, but we know what | 
people before their constituents some- | 
times say. |Cheers.] As that senti- 

ment was so much cheered, I will ask, 

to whom do you attach most weight, a 

speech made to the electors at Chelsea, 

or the Report of the Royal Commission, 

to which Sir Charles Dilke’s name is 


attached? Sir Charles Dilke signed | 


the Report, but he did not sign the 
supplementary Report. He may have 
had pressure put upon him afterwards. 
This issue is not raised by myself but 
by the hon. Gentleman who last spoke. 
He read out the names of 10 gentlemen, 
against whom I have nothing to say, 
but as he read out those 10 names I am 
justified in reading my seven, and 
the House will say to which they 
attach most importance. It is said 
sometimes that the wish is father to the 
thought, and I think that often in these 
Committees pre-conceived opinions are 
often father to the facts found. The 
volumes are not here from which the 
hon. Member quoted, in introducing the 
Bill, the evidence of Mr. Harrison, a 
solicitor of eminence, but there are any 
number of opinions which the hon. 
Member did not quote, and in those 
volumes you may get opinions that will 
support anything on a variety of sub- 
jects, and if you take only one individual 
opinion you may almost support any 
position you take up. But, in these 
reports, what you have got to do is to 
compare the different opinions, attaching 
weight to some and not to others. What 
is required is a judicial decision with 
regard to the result of this evidence, 
and that certainly was not given in the 
speech of the hon. Member who intro- 
duced the Bill. Now there comes the 
question whether there is a great 
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classes to have freehold property. 
Some evidence was given as to this which 
was not quoted by the hon. Member 
for St. Pancras—the evidence of a 
Member of this House, the late Chan- 


‘cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. 


Heneage), holding property at Great 
Grimsby. This evidence was given as. 
to his property, on which 989 houses. 
have been ult since 1860 on 99 years’ 
leases. Of these, 350 are inhabited by 
working men at rents of less than £12 
a year. In 1884 the ground landlord 
issued a notice to every one of those 
men that he was willing to enfranchise- 
them at 25 years’ purchase, and I think 
everybody will admit that 25 years’ pur- 
chase of the ground rents, and no other 
compensation, was a very moderate 
amount to ask. But what has happened ? 
Out of the 989 leaseholders only 32 had, 
up to the time the evidence was given 
last year, applied for enfranchisement ; 
and this is the more remarkable because 
there are in Great Grimsby a dozen 
building societies very much like the: 
one they have at Leeds. The societies. 
cannot live for lack of money, and 
several of the witnesses said, when the 
question was put to them, they could 
have enfranchised their leaseholds, but. 
did not care to do it. This was the 
effect of the evidence from Grimsby—. 
that scarcely anybody, either indi- 
vidually or as members of a building 
society, cared to enfranchise their pro- 

erty. I can understand that there may 
le many cases in which workmen might. 
like to have freeholds. I can understand 
it in mining districts, or in any place 
where there is constant and fairly certain 
work, and where a man is likely to spend 
the whole of his life; and if any 
measure were brought into this House to- 
facilitate the acquisition in such circum- 
stances of freeholds on equitable terms,. 
I, for one, should certainly support 
it. The more freeholds the better. 
But I say that this Bill would 
not help these men except in very few 
instances, and in others, and those the 
majority, would do far more harm than 
good. It certainly would not help 
working men one bit in London, where 
they are likely to have to change and 
shift about to seek work. There are 
instances easily conceivable, indeed, in. 
which a freehold property might be a 
great detriment to a man here. Suppose 
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he has acquired a house near what was 
a flourishing shipbuilding yard some 
years ago. The yard is closed, and not 
only has the man lost his work, but he 
has on his hands a house which he can- 
not leave. What is really wanted by 
certain classes is, rather, increased facili- 
ties for leaving particular neighbour- 
hoods in search of work. Therefore I 
say that this Bill would not affect a 
single working man in London. [An 
kon. Memser: ‘* Woolwich.” | ell, 
Woolwich is not in London. Wool- 
wich is just the very place where I 
should expect that working men would 
wish to have freeholds, because per- 
manent employment is afforded by the 
dockyards. With regard to London 
proper, there is not one working man 
in a hundred thousand who has a lease 
of 20 years. [An hon. Memser: “ Yes.” 
Well, there are comparatively very few, 
and if this Bill is passed I will tell the 
House who will benefit by it—it will be 
the rich people who live at the West 
End, in Grosvenor Square and 
Grosvenor Place, and above all 
the wealthy clubs in Pall Mall. 
Ido not know whether the Members of 
those wealthy clubs think they have a 
friend in the hon. Member for St. Pan- 
cras. Just consider for a moment the 
result of the 4th Clause of this Bill, 
which states that the measure is to come 
into force on the ist February next. 
Take the case of the Duke of West- 
minster. Many years ago he gave to 
Mr. Cubitt a lease of 99 years. Mr. 
Oubitt has built a house, and has leased 
it to Mr. Jones for 60 years. Mr. Jones 
has lived in the house 30 years and has 
leased it to Mr. Robinson, who has now 
22 years torun. What, under this Bill, 
could he do? He could give notice to 
Mr. Jones, to Mr. Cubitt, and to the 
Duke of Westminster in accordance 
with this clause, and the case comes, 
as the hon. Gentleman says, before the 
County Court, which is intended for 
small debtors and the working classes 
generally, but which, if this labour is 
thrown upon it, will be overburdened. 
Well, Mr. Robinson gives his notice 
and, in due course, becomes a free- 
holder. He gains; Mr. Jones loses, 
Mr. Qubitt loses, and the Duke of 
Westminster loses. They lose the in- 
terest on the property they had, and 


they are put to two sets of costs—they | 
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are actually out of pocket for the bene- 


fit of Mr. Robinson, because they have 
to pay the costs of the Court and the 
costs of reinvestment. [Mr. Lawson: 
“There is provision for costs.””] There 
is, on a very low scale, but has the hon.. 
Gentleman ever known taxed costs to 
come up to the whole amount? If this. 
Bill is passed, I repeat, the Duke of 
Westminster, Cubitt, and Jones are all 
out of pocket by the costs, and have 
also, perhaps, to pay the investment. 
securities, which will not give so much 
interest. The one person who gains is: 
Robinson. The public do not gain. I 
can understand compulsory powers 
being put forward when there is @ 
public advantage, but in this case the 
ublic does not benefit one iota. If this. 
ill became law, numbers of Members 
in this House would be gainers, and 
I should be one among them. I am 
not speaking against the principle of 
leasehold enfranchisement on equitable 
terms, but against the method by which 
it is proposed to give effect to the 
rinciple in this Bill. What the hon. 
ember is really doing by this Bill is. 
that he is robbing certain people for 
the benefit, no doubt, of others. I do 
not know what the hon. Member holds. 
about the law of contract. We have 
always held it in this country to be of 
a sacred character ; it is really what has 
made this country flourish and become 
what it is, not only in commercial 
matters, but in every transaction, and 
in every dealing between man and man. 
I do not know whether my hon. Friend 
understands the difference between 
leasehold, freehold, and copyhold pro- 
perty. Irather think he does not, for 
this reason. He has given us am 
example of copyhold. Now copyhold has 
nothing whatever to do with leasehold. 
Copyhold property is like a fee simple 
estate, it descends from father to son 
just like the fee simple, but at certain 
times, such as deaths, there are fines. 
The Act of 1852, however, gave either 
the landlord or the tenant the power of 
enfranchising themselves by giving a 
fixed sum instead of these fines. Under 
this Bill the landlord has no power 


to compel the leaseholder to enfran- ~ 


chise. It is a Bill entirely in favour 
of the man who has got the last lease 
for 21 years, and it is against all the 





others. I can understand that some 
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«ontracts may be injurious. If they 
are injurious, let law be passed to abolish 
them, but let it also provide that those 
people who have honestly and openly 
entered into those contracts shall be 
fully and amply compensated. I repeat 
that this Bill would be very disastrous 
indeed to many classes. There is no 
class in the community which de- 
serves more attention from this House 
than the thrifty and saving class, who 
deny themselves during their lifetime 
for the benefit of their children. There 
is evidence in the Report of this 
Commission with regard to ground 
rents, that numbers of people have 
been content for years with 1, 2, 
and 3 per cent—in one case less than 
1 per cent—so that when the property 
falls in, in 30 years or more their 
-children will have the advantage. This 
Bill would affect every lease for 999 
years in Manchester, where there are 
constantly leases for that period. As 
the law now stands the value of 
those leases would be probably 30 years’ 
purchase, say, £3,000. The moment this 
Bill passes, the value would drop to 20 
years’ purchase, £2,000, and I want to 
know why people who have put their 
money into an investment of this kind 
are to be robbed in this way without 
benefit to any public interest. Take a 
stronger case, that of a man who has 
been content with one per cent. He 
bought the property some nine years 
ago. He bought the ground rent with 
-80 years torun. For nine years he was 
satisfied with less than one per cent 
because he knew that in 30 years he 
would come into a large property for 
his children. But there is a leaseholder 
on it who has got it for 21 years; and 
if this Bill is passed, and he enfranchises 
in February, the unfortunate owner 
does not get any benefit whatever. 
There are a great number of investors 
in these ground rents. Thousands of 
ground rents are sold in London. They 
have all been sold on the faith of exist- 
ing law. Everyone of these people 
would suffer by this Bill, and suffer for 
no benefit to the public. What I say 
‘with regard to this Bill is that it has 
been brought in under false pretences. 
Nothing could be more certain than that 
it will not benefit the poor. I quite 
admit that as population increases,as the 
country grows, larger power will have 


Mr. Broadhurst 
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to be given to local authorities, 
The County Councils and Municipal 
Authorities will want more power; and 
those who oppose this Bill because of 
its unjustness do not do it because they 
do not wish those bodies to have 
greater powers in the way of enabling 
them to provide better houses for the 
working classes. The principle of com- 
pulsion is well admitted in this House. 
It is admitted in the Allotments Act 
and in many other Acts, and it may 
have to be extended. But why I ask 
you to oppose this Bill is because it is 
practically a bogus Bill, and will not 
benefit the working classes. It is true 
that it suits a certain section of this 
House to say it will benefit the working 
classes. When they want anything for 
themselves it is always for the benefit 
of the working classes and of the poor. 
We look rather to action than to pro- 
fession of this kind. Though we heara 
great many professions from Members 
opposite, the legislation with regard to 
the housing of the poor was initiated by 
the Conservative Government. It was 
Mr. Disraeli who gave vent to the motto, 
sanitas sanitates omnia est sanitas, and it 
was a Radical Member who translated it 
into a ‘‘ policy of sewage.” The greater 
part of the legislation for the benefit of 
the poorer classes has been initiated 
upon this and not upon that side of the 
House. The pretext here is the good of 
the poorer classes, but the result will be 
a great advantage to the wealthier 
classes, many of whom sit in this House. 
I sincerely hope that this House will 
support the amendment, and, if it has 
the opportunity, reject this Bill. 


*Mr. A. AOLAND (Yorkshire, 
W.R., Rotherham) : I think this debate 
will be most remarkable for the conces- 
eions that have been made by various 
gentlemen who have. spoken against 
the Bill. The only Member who has 
maintained the old point of view is the 
noble Lord (Viscount Lymington) who 
has spoken on this side. He comes 
under the category which was described 
by the noble Lord the Member for 
Paddington (Lord R. Churchill) who 
spoke on this subject four years ago. 
The noble Lord said there were still to 
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be found certain antediluvian tories— 
the traces of whom were to be found by 
the antiquarian or the archeologist, 
but who did not and need not in the 
least alarm any practical politician. 
The hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken is not one of these. He has 
shown what great progress this question 
is making. He charges us with urging 
these things on behalf of the poor and 
not meaning them. He himself—and 
I do not charge him in any sense by 
way of reproach—has said he would 
help working men in this matter if he 
could. He has told us that if a Bill 
was introduced that would enable the 
working men in the quarry districts of 
Wales or of Woolwich to get the owner- 
ship of their own houses he would sup- 
port it. Let him bring in a Bill of that 
kind and we shall be getting on towards 
what we want. Then he says “ your 
Bill is going to relieve the rich man 
too.” The difficulty of legislation of 
this kind is to know how to deal with 
one class without dealing with another; 
but if we can help the quarrymen 
of Wales and the arsenal men of 
Woolwich, I do not see why we should 
not help the hon. Member himself, and 
Mr. Robinson, of Belgrave Square, 
of whom he has spoken. The position 
broadly is this. There are in this 
country three methods under which 
houses are dealt with. The first is the 
freehold method, which is spread 
largely over the north and middle of 
England and to many parts of the 
south of England. In the freehold 
districts neither upper, middle or lower 
classes will look at a 99 years’ lease, how- 
ever much you try to press it upon 
them. The landlords have found that 
out, and there have been many private 
Acts passed, beginning with recitals to 
this effect, that whereas in a district 


where the landlords have been tied up 
by settlements, the people will not 
practically look at anything but free- 
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holds, the landlords should beallowed by 
special legislation to meet the people on 
their own lines and grant them free- 
holds, or else they cannot develop their 
estates. Then there is a second system, 
which is perfectly adequate and satis- 
factory to many people, namely, the 
permanent ground-rent or feu system, 
which holds throughout Scotland, a great 
portion of Lancashire, and some other 
parts of the kingdom. We do not find 
that the people under that system make 
any complaint. Then we come to the 
third or short leasehold system, 
and we find ample evidence in all 
parts of England and Wales to 
show that the system does frequently, 
though not always, impose burdens 
which are grievous and difficult to 
be borne. The question is, how far in 
the public interest can we modify this 
short leasehold system so as to relieve 
those, whether rich or poor, whether 
business men or working men, who have 
obstacles placed in the way of their. 
social and moral progress in conse- 
quence of it. Now, can we with equity 
and justice relieve them? There is 
ample evidence of a strong feeling on 
this subject in the country. Why has 
the London County Council already by 
something like two to one practically 
passed approval of schemes of this 
kind? It will not be said that the 
London voters who returned the London 
Councillors are all of thom anxious to 
fulfil the words of the noble Lord (Lord 
Lymington), and to come into the cate- 
gory of people who wish to commit “ in- 
justice, gross, glaring, naked, palliated 
by no single advantage.” I take a case 
within my own knowledge, and I am 
not at all afraid of coming under a kind 
of sneer the noble Viscount made at the 
hon. Member for Devonport—namely, 
that he was only supporting this Bill 
because the leasehold system was felt 
to be a grievance in his own con- 
stituency. If it is a grievance, and 
the hon. Gentleman supposes his con- 
stituents are right, it is no shame to 
him to support the Bill. I have received, 
without any action of mine, from the 
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Town Council in my Oonstituency a 

unanimous petition in favour of this 

Bill. A similar feeling prevails in 

Sheffield, and I shall be pleased to see 

how the Members for that place vote. 

The Under Secretary for the Home 

Department (Mr. Stuart Wortley) voted 

in favour of this Bill in 1884, when 
he was a free man ; how he may vote 
this year I really do not know. Then 
I happen to be a member of the County 
Council in Carnarvon, anti only the 
other day it was agreed by that Council, 

by 36 votes to seven, that a petition be 
presented in favour of this Bill. What 
does all this mean? Surely there is a 
feeling of grievance amongst a large 
number of people, or else you would not 
have popular representatives taking 
action in this way. The real question is 
how far we can assist those who find 
difficulty in assisting themselves. The 
Government themselves will not, if they 
can possibly avoid it, allow Post Offices, 
Science and Art Schools, or other public 
buildings to be erected on leasehold 
land, and the reason is that it is wrong 
to erect public buildings upon termin- 
able tenures. The reasons that influence 
the Government equally apply to private 
persons and undertakings. ‘The case of 
chapels and co-operative stores has been 
referred to. No one who knows the 
North of England will venture to say a 
word against those co-operative societies 
which have taught working men how to 
save, which have taught honest and 
capable committee men to handle vast 
sums of money, taught them, in the 
best sense of the word, what the owner- 
ship in property means. How have they 
developed themselves? They have 
begun with small cottages, and grown 
gradually, until some of them have now 
a turn-over of a quarter of a million 
sterling. But they never think of 
building upon anything but freehold 
land, or upon land acquired upon 999 
years’ lease. As a consequence they 
built substantial establishments—they 
have built for posterity. What do we 
find in the case of the dock yard men at 
Woolwich? They have got a Society 
doing £100,000 a year, but they have 
been crippled, because, instead of being 
able to build upon freehold land they 
have been obliged to put up their esta- 
blishments on terminable leaseholds. 
As a consequence they have simply put 
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iron roofs, and so forth. I maintain 
that in the interests of working classes, 
as well as other classes, asystem of this 
kind, which cripples industry and hin- 
ders thrift, is bad for us all. You may 
say, ‘‘Oh, we will meet that case—you 
want co-operative societies especially 
dealt with in the public interest, 
can’t you introduce a_ special Bill 
to meet that case?” Working 
men gave evidence on this sub- 
ject. They said, ‘‘we speak in the 
name of thousands of men who have 
been building houses through the money 
in these societies ; we want them to have 
the same oportunity we have in our 
own co-operative stores.” There are 
a great many arguments used against 
this proposal of ours with reference to 
London; one is, ‘‘we know so much 
better what is good for the working 
man than he knows himeelf.’”” Working 
men have expressed their opinion on 
this subject in a-variety of ways; and 
even if you can show, as the last speaker 
tried to, that the working man may 
have to move from place to place in 
order to follow his industry, you have 
not undermined our case, because many 
building societies enable a man to pur- 
chase his own house by payments which 
very little exceed the rent he would 
otherwise have to pay. But, even if a 
man does sacrifice something, I say he 
is a better man for having done it; if 
he had not made the sacrifice very 
likely he would never have saved the 
money at all. Now, as to chapels, we 
have had considerable concessions made 
to-day on the other side of the House, 
and hardly any Member of the House 
will justify the present practice. In 
the Committee I asked Lord Penrhyn’s 
agent whether he did not think a system 
whereby there were no less than 20 
chapels on leases under 30 years, nine- 
tenths of the people being noncon- 
formists, while all the churches and 
schools were all on freeholds, was not 
calculated to produce a sore feeling in 
the minds of the people of the district? 
The agent said he did not think that 
had much to do with the question 
under consideratimn. Land agents 
did not seem to understand that the 
House of Commons was making these 
enquiries with a view to consulting 
the benefit of the community. Again, 
in many of these leasehold dis- 
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at all. I was talking the other day 
to a very distinguished professor at 
Oxford—a strong supporter of the 
present government—and he thought it 
was monstrous he should not be able to 
obtain in the residential part of Oxford 
a house which he could enlarge at his 
leisure and hand it on to his children 
afterwards. This leasehold system is 
utterly unknown in the towns on the 
Continent. The general run of the 
reports from the Continent is ‘‘ Land 
for building is sold almost without 
exception unconditionally,” and yet we 
are told that this wonderful leasehold 
system is almost a providential arrange- 
ment for the advantage of the people. 
We have been told that the Socialists do 
not approve of any scheme of this kind, 
and the Socialists in this matter no doubt 
will prove themselves the friends for the 
moment of the Duke of Westminster 
and the great London landlords. The 
Socialists are so anxious to tax what are 
called ground rents, and so afraid of put- 
ting a single penny into the pocket of any 
landlord that I believe some of them 
would almost oppose a railway or other 
beneficial scheme for fear some of the 
money would find its way to the land- 
lord class. If some day ground values 
are rated, there would be two-thirds of 
Great Britain practically untouched 
by the system. The ratepayers in 
any district will always exceed the 
number of owners, and therefore I think 
the Socialists are wrong. I would svoner 
get a clear, definite, immediate advan- 
tage than wait for generations for an 
advantage which may never come. The 
one thing we have to do in this country 
is to increase the number of people 
who enjoy the permanent ownership 
of their own houses. The noble Lord 
(Viscount Lymington) made a sort 
of non possumus speech, but the hon. 
Member (Mr. L. Fry) seconded the 
Amendment in a very different kind 
of speech. He is the Chairman of our 
Committee, he has listened to all 
the evidence, and has made what is 
a most important concession ; we may 
almost say a concession of the whole 
case. He has said that he has seen 
that there are localities where there are 
a large number of occupying owners, 
and where perhaps in the interest of 
the community some measure of this 
sort ought to be introduced. And he 
further says that he thinks in some 
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cases local bodies might rightly have 
compulsory powers to enfranchise. As 
far as I am concerned, that concedes the 
whole case. This will become more and 
more a burning question. I hope we 
we shall deal with it without delay, 
and, as I believe we can, both equitably 
and effectively. 


Sir J. PULESTON (Devonport): As 
I have been frequently mentioned in the 
course of the debate as a supporter of 
the Bill, I should like to point out that 
the debate has really turned upon details 
which could be best settled in Com- 
mittee. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Brighton (Sir W. Marriott) 
has, however, gone much further; in- 
deed, from his speech, I almost expect 
to have his vote in the division Lobby. 
He has admitted with great frankness 
and ability that he is in favour of in- 
creasing the number of freeholders in 
the country. That is one of the prin- 
ciples for which we contend. He has 
further admitted that there are many 
places, and I thank him for particularly 
naming dockyard constituencies, whete 
the principle of this Bill ought to pre- 
vail. Now, although I shall support the 
Second Reading of the Bill, it must not 
be taken that I shall not be prepared to 
propose in Committee a good many 
amendments to improve the Measure. 
I think there are many hon. Members 
who will go into the Lobby in favour of 
the Second Reading with the same in- 
tention. 


THE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matrtuews, Birmingham, East): I shall 
not stand long between the House and 
the Division. On behalf of the Go- 
vernment, I desire to say that we are 
entirely opposed to this Bill. We 
are opposed to the principle because 
we believe it to be unjust; we believe 
the Measure would establish a precedent 
for taking a man’s property, not for the 
public advantage, not for the use of the 
public for any public purpose, not with 
full compensation, not upon terms that 
are fair and equitable to the person 
obliged to part with his property. We 
resist it therefore on that ground. 
We also resist it on the ground that 
the proposal is premature and inex- 
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sees because a Oommittee of this 
ouse which has sat for three years and 
accumulated a mass of evidence is about 
to report on the evidence. The Chair- 
man of the Committee, the hon. 
Member for Bristol (Mr. L. Fry), has 
seconded the Amendment of the noble 
Lord (Viscount Lymington), and I think 
it would be contempt of the Committee 
so to speak to proceed to a decision on 
this Measure before we receive the 
Report of the Committee. On these 
grounds, we intend to oppose a Second 


Reading of the Bill. 


The House divided ; Ayes 157, Noes 
186 ; (Div. List, No. 90). 


Words added : 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That this House declines to con- 
sider the question of Leasehold Enfranchise- 
ment until it has had an opportunity of 
considering the Report of the Committee 
appointed to inquire into the subject of Town 
Holdings. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATING BILL. 
(No. 36.) 


Read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday 14th May. 


DEEP SEA OYSTERS BILL. (No. 157.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


CRUELTY TO CHILDREN PREVENTION 
BILL. (No. 87.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday next. 


DRUNKENNESS (CONVICTIONS) 
(ENGLAND AND WALES). 


Address for— 


‘* Return for England and Wales of the total 
number of convictions in respect of such 
offences under the following enactments as in- 
volve drunkenness, 3 and 4 Vict. c. 97,8. 13; 
10 and 11 Vic. c. 89, ss. 29 and 61; 35 and 36 
Vic.c. 94, s, 12, committed during the four 
years ended the 31st day of December, 1888 (1) 
after 12°30 (noon) on Sundays ; (2) at any other 
time, whether on Sundays before 12°30 (noon), 
or on any week day, under the following 
heads :— 


Mr. Matthews 
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Panel, 


1885. 
Place. 
Population. 
On Sundays 12°30 noon to wien 
At any other time. 
Total. 
1886. . 
On Sundays 12°30 noon to midnight. 
At any other time. 
Total. 
1887, 


On Sundays 12°30 noon to midnight. 
At any other time. 
Total. 


1888. 


On Sundays 12°30 noon to midnight. 
At any other time. 
Total.” 


—(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck.) 
MOTIONS. 


—o — 


MASTER AND SERVANT BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Howell, Bill to repeal 
certain statutes, relating to Master and Servants 
in particular manufactures, which have ceased 
to be put in force, or have become unnecessary 
by the enactment of subsequent statutes, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Howell, Sir Henry 
James, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Hunter, Mr. Brad- 
laugh, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Hoyle, and Mr. 
Fenwick. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 205.] 


TEMPORARY DWELLINGS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to provide 
for the Registration and Regulation of Vans 
and other Vehicles used as Temporary Dwel- 
lings, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Burt, 
Mr. Caine, Dr. Cameron, Mr. James Campbell, 
Mr. Elton, Mr. Matthew Kenny, Mr. John 
Kelly, and Colonel Makins. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 206.] 


SCHOOL BOARD ELECTORS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. J. B. Balfour, Bill to 
amend the Law relative to the qualification of 
Electors of School Boards in Scotland, ordered 
to be broughtin by Mr. J. B. Balfour, Mr. 
Donald Crawford, Mr. Hozier, and Mr. Angus 
Sutherland. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 207.] 


CHAIRMEN’S PANEL. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN reported 
from the Chairmen’s Panel, that they 
had appointed Mr. Osborne Morgan to 
act as Chaianails of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade (including Agriculture 
and Fishing), Shipping and Manu- 
factures. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


House adjourned at Ten Minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, -nd May, 1889. 


The Earl of Lucan—took the Oath. 


LEE-ON-THE-SOLENT (LIGHT) RAIL- 
WAY BILL. 

Order of the Day for Second Readiag 
read, and discharged. The Chairman 
of Committees informed the House 
that the promoters do not intend to 
proceed further with the Bill. Ordered 
that the Bill be not further proceeded 
with. 


SALE OF Goops BILL [No. 49]. 


A Bill for codifying the law relating to the 
sale of goods—Was presented by The Lord 
Herschell ; read 1*; and to be printed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL. 
Read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to a Oummittee of the whole 
House on Munday next. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION 
(AOTON, &c.) BILL [No. 19}. 
House in Committee (according to 

Order); Bill reported without Amend- 

ment; and to be read 3* to-morrow. 


HORSEFLESH (SALE FOR FOOD) BILL 
(No. 41}. 
SECOND READING. 

*Kar~t BEAUCHAMP: My Lords, I 
have to ask your Lordships to give a 
Second Reading to this Bill, which has 
come up from the other House. The 
title is not a very ornamental one, 
but the subject is one which seriously 
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affects a large number of people. The 


object of the Bill is to provide that 
no person shall buy horseflesh under 
any misconception as to the nature 
of what he is purchasing. It is 
drawn on the lines of the Act which 
passed your Lordship’s House some 
years ago and became law—the Act 
known as the Margarine Act. So far 
as it is possible to legislate upon 
matters so dissimilar as horseflesh 
and margarine, the Bill follows 
on the lines of the Margarine 
Act. Another portion of this Bill is 
taken from the unsound meat clauses of 
the Public Health Act, which have been 
found a great protection to the pur- 
chaser, and have been a very useful 
means of preserving the health of the 
community. I believe it is now rather 
more than forty years ago since the 
question was first mooted of the con- 
sumption of horseflesh as an article of 
human food. In 1847 the first steps 
were taken in Berlin to bring horseflesh 
as an article of food fur the community. 
I am told that horseflesh is by no means 
unpalatable, and that it possesses cer- 
tain qualities which are agreeable to 
the taste of many persons. Whether 
that is so or not, I think your Lordships 
will agree that those who intend to bu 

what is ordiuarily known as butcher’s 
meat, ought not to have palmed off 
upon them, at the price of butcher’s 
meat, meat which is really horseflesh. 
I need not go into the chemical ques- 
tion as to the component parts of 
horseflesh ; but I may simply say this, 
that whatever the peculiarities of 
taste may be which makes horse- 
flesh differ from ordinary butcher’s 
meat, a very simple test will show 
whether it is horseflesh or not, for 
the specific gravity of the chemical 
constituents of the fat of horseflesh is 
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such that it is very easy indeed to 
place beyond all doubt whether the 
meat in question is horseflesh or not. 
I am told that in certain cases the 
vendors of horseflesh remove the fat 
from horseflesh, and substitute the fat 
of beef or mutton for the fat that 
sey belongs to horseflesh. We 

ow that various trades have their 
various tricks, and we need not go into 
that clesely. But what I want to point 
out to'your Lordships is that it is a very 
serious grievance that one class of 
meat should be foisted upon the un- 
suspecting purchaser for another. The 
feeling on this subject is very great in 
those places where the attention of the 
public has been called to it. In Lanca- 
shire, in Manchester and in Salford, I 
am told, there is a great consumption 
of horseflesh. A few years ago, the price 
paid by the Manchester Zoological Gar- 
dens for the carcase of a horse was 
only 25s. I am told now that from 
some mysterious cause or another 
the price of horseflesh has risen, and 
the directors of the Manchester 


Zoological Gardens, instead of buying 
their carcases for 25s., have to pay no 


less a sum than £3. I think that shows 
a considerable alteration of the 
conditions under which horseflesh 
is sold. No one can wish that 
this traffic should be carried on surrep- 
titiously, and that innocent purchasers 
should be induced to purchase horse- 
flesh thinking it good, sound. wholesome 
beef. The Bill will not in any way 
interfere with proper traffic. There is 
no desire whatever to interfere with the 
sale of horseflesh. All the desire is, that 
horseflesh when sold shall be sold as 
horseflesh, and not sold as anything 
else. Power is, therefore, given to the 
medical officer to apply to the Justices 
of the Peace for a search warrant where 
he has reason to believe horseflesh is 
being sold as beef. I understand that 
it was stated at a banquet held in London 
in 1868, that there were 75,000 
horses which were annually wasted 
through not being consumed as human 
food. I think it is quite possible that 
under proper restrictions the sale of 
horseflesh may be developed, and it may 
become a proper article of consumption 
for the public ; but it must be done ina 
manner open and without fraud, and not 
so as to delude the innocent purchaser 
into the belief that he is buying that 


Earl Beauchamp 
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which he is not supplied with. Moreover, 
I have been looking up to this time to 
the question merely from the consumer’s 
point of view, but I think some- 
thing should be said” from the 
tradesman’s point of view. It is 
very hard that an honest butcher 
who is selling butcher’s meat should 
be undersold by those who sell horse- 
flesh, who are able, of course, to under- 
sell him, and interfere very seriously 
with his sale of beef. It is desirable 
to put the trade under such proper re- 
strictions as, without interfering with 
the convenience of the public, will secure 
the genuineness of the article sold, and 
also take care that the honest trader is 
not placed at a disadvantage. I am in- 
formed that in a very few days a peti- 
tion has been got up, not to your Lord- 
ships, but to the other House of Parlia- 
ment, signed by 23,000 people, who are 
aggrieved at the conditions under which 
the trade is carried on. I need not 
mention the localities, but I understand 
that in a very few days this petition, 
signed by 23,000 people, was got up 
and presented to the House of Commons 
in support of this Bill. The restrictions 
contained in this Bill are, as I have 
said, copied from the Margarine Act so 
far as they are capable of application. 
The first clause provides that no one is 
to sell or to offer for sale any horseflesh 
except in a place which is to be regis- 
tered for that purpose, and he shall 
have in a conspicuous position over his 
shop or stall words indicating that 
horseflesh is sold there. The second 
clause, borrowed in the main from 
the Margarine Act, provides that any 
purchaser purchasing hcrseflesh unless 
he asks for horseflesh shall be supplied 
with a label of a certain size and so 
forth, so that he may know exactly 
what he has bought. Clause 3 provides 
that the Medical Officer or Inspector of 
Nuisances, or any other officer of the 
Local Authority acting under proper in- 
structions, may at all reasonable times 
examine any meat that he has reason to 
believe is horseflesh.~-That is taken 
from the Uneound Meat Clauses of the 
Public Health Act which have worked 
exceedingly well. Then follows Clause 
4, which enables Justices of the Peace to 
grant a warrant on the application of 
the Medical Officer of Health. Clause 
5 provides for the disposal of the horse- 


flesh which has been seized under the 
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foregoing clauses, and the remaining 
clauses are really unimportant. 
Lords, I think I have shown that legis- 
lation is required for the protection not 
merely of the consumer, but also of the 
honest tradesman ; and I also think I 
have shown that the Clauses are copied 
from similar Clauses, which have been 
found by experience reasonable and 
suitable, and therefore I hope your Lord- 
ships will now give a Second Reading to 
this Bill. 

Lorpv LAMINGTON: My Lords, I do 
not rise for the purpose of making any 
objection to the second reading of this 
Bill, which is practically similar to one 
which I introduced last year called the 
Foreign Meat Bill. That Bill, consist- 
ing of one clause only, insisted upon 
any butcher who sold foreign or colonial 
meat putting distinctly on a board that 
the meat sold was foreign. I withdrew 
that Bill last year because the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government 
promised that a similar Bill should be 
introduced this Session by the Govern- 
ment. {Tho Marquess of Satispury ex- 
pressed dissent.] I certainly under- 
stood that such a promise was made, 
and I am sorry to hear that I am mis- 
taken and that no Bill of the kind will 
be introduced by the Government. 
However, the principle of this Bill 
(and it was also the principle of the 
Margarine Act) is that people ought 
not to be deluded into purchasing some- 
thing other than that which they think 
they are purchasing. 

*Viscount TORRINGTON : On behalf 
of Her Majesty’s Government it is not 
my intention to oppose the second read- 
ing of this Bill. As I understand its 
principle, it is, shortly, that a purchaser 
who buys meat as butcher’s meat should 
be protected against having horseflesh 
palmed off upon him. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I do not intend 
to vote against the second reading, but 
I would like to point out to your Lord- 
ships that in some respects the Bill will 
need revision. For instance, by Clause 
6 it is provided that— 

“In any proceedings against any person for 
offending against the provisions of this Act, it 
shall not be necessary to prove that any horse- 
flesh which may have been sold, offered, ex- 
posed, or kept for sale, was intended for human 
food; but the onus of proving that any such 
horseflesh was not intended for human food 
shall rest with such person.” 


Now, if I rightly understand that Sec- 
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tion, a cats’-meat man who sells horse- 


y | flesh would be bound to prove that he 


sells it not for human consumption. 

Lorp THRING : I think that in some 
clauses the measure is too stringent. 
For instance, one of the provisions is 
that anyone selling horseflesh for human 
food must supply the purchaser with a 
label on which shall be printed in legible 
letters, not less than an inch in length, 
‘‘ horseflesh ;”’ and by Clause 6 a trader 
who does not comply with that provision 
is liable to a penalty ‘‘not exceeding 
£20,”” The Bill will require exemina- 
tion on this and other points in Com- 
mittee. 


Bill read 2* according to order. 


*Eart BEAUCHAMP: I beg to move 
that the Bill be committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anv SEC- 
RETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (the Marquess of Satissury): 
After what has been said upon the 
Second Reading, it seems to me that 
this is a Bill which should go to one of 
the Standing Committees. Perhaps the 
noble Earl will agree to its going to the 
Standing Committee for General Bills. 

*Eart BEAUCHAMP: The only 
reason for my wishing to refer it to a 
Committee of the whole House is that 
we have no knowledge whatever when 
the Standing Committees are going to 
meet. The question is a pressing one, 
and, unless it is clear that the Bill 
would be considered by a Standing 
Committee within a reasonable time, I 
would prefer that your Lordships 
should bring your collective wisdom to 
bear upon it in Committee of the whole 
House, so that the Bill may become 
law before Whitsuntide. . 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
I understand that the Chairmen of the 
Standing Committees will meet shortly 
to make provision for the despatch of 
the business before them. There is no 
such hurry as the noble Earl seems to 
ra 198 for passing the Bill, because, 
judging from the state of affairs in the 
House of Commons, they ure not likely 
to be waiting for the noble Earl to send 
them business. 

Tue Eant or KIMBERLEY: I 
really think that, although it is very 
undesirable that horseflesh should be 
sold fraudulently as butcher’s meat, 
and although it may be very wise to 
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legislate upon the subject, there cannot 
be any extraordinary urgency about 
the matter; and I therefore beg to 
move that the Bill be referred to the 
Standing Committee for General Bills. 

*Eart BEAUCHAMP: I will not 
trouble your Lordships to divide. 

Bill committed to the Standing Com- 

mittee for General Bills. 


TRUST COMPANIES BILL. (No. 10.) 


Committed to the Standing Committee 
for Bills relating to Law, &c. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Five o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 


—_—_ae—— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 2nd May, 1889. 


QUESTIONS. 
—— 
THE TOWER GARDENS. 

Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether he is aware 
that the public have largely availed 
themselves of the recently conferred 
privilege of access to the Tower Gardens, 
and that no case of disorderly conduct 
has been reported; whether he will 
extend similar facilities of access to the 
‘River Side Promenade,” to which the 
public were formerly admitted; and 
whether he will request the Tower 
officials to allow a Military band to play 
on Saturdays in the afternoon during 
the summer months, and to provide that 
two or three “‘beefeaters’’ should act 
as caretakers, with the view of reducing 
the cost of maintaining order in the 
Gardens and Promenade? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Sranuorz, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): I am glad to be able to 
answer the first question in the affirma- 
tive. I am afraid, however, that I must 
adhere to the decision not to extend 
si ailar facilities of access to the Tower 
Wharf. There is no band at the disposal 
of the Tower authorities for the purpose 
suggested in the question. 


THE LIST OF GENERALS. 
Sr GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton): I beg to ask the 
Ear: of Kimberley 
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Secretary of State for War whether he 
is now prepared to state the arrange- 
ment which he is prepared to make with 
regard to the list of Generals? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am dis- 
appointed at not being yet able to state 
to the House my proposals with regard 
to the general officers’ list. I do not 
think I should be justified in doing so 
until Treasury sanction has been ob- 
tained, and so many details are involved 
in the draft Royal Warrant that its 
technical preparation has taken longer 
than I expected. But I will certainly 
do it as soon as possible. 


POST OFFICE OFFICIALS. 

Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN (West- 
meath, 8.) asked the Postmaster Gene- 
ral whether the following recommenda- 
tion made by the late Mr. Fawcett to 
the Treasury, on 13th June 1881, and 
which was sanctioned by the House of 
Commons, ‘‘ That payment as overtime 
work be given for all Sunday work per- 
formed by the indoor staff, whether 
telegraph or postal, which in a month 
of four Sundays may be in excess of 
eight hours, ¢ ¢. an average of two hours 
per Sunday,”’ has been strictly adhered 
to up to about six weeks ago; whether 
the Surveyor of the Leeds district lately 
issued a regulation which reduced the 
Sunday pay to less than one-half, and 
in many cases to nil; and whether this 
new regulation decides that every officer 
shall work 44 hours per week for night 
duty and 50 hours per week for day 
duty before any claim can now be made, 
whether performed on Sunday or week- 
days? 

*Toz POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes, Cambridge University) : I 
have received no representation in the 
usual manner from any officers of the 
Department on the subject referred to 
in the hon. Member’s question, but I 
may say that his quotation from the late 
Mr. Faweett’s letter of 13th June, 1881, 
is correct as far as it goes. The para- 
graph, however, must be read in con- 
nection with, and subject to, a preceding 
paragraph, which prescribes one period 
of ordinary night attendance for the 
week—namely, seven hours for the six 
nights, or 42 hours for the week, and 
two hours on Sundays, making 44 hours 
in all. In a few cases, postmasters have 
inadvertently overpaid certain clerks, 
paying for overtime on Sundays when 
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they haveonly given 35 hours’ night 
attendance instead of 42. No new regu- 
lation has been made, but the irregular 
payments have been discontinued, so as 
to make the practice accord with the 
decision of 13th June, 1881. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS — OPERA- 
TIVE WEAVERS’ STRIKE. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham) 
asked the Secretary of State for War 
whether it is true that the female opera- 
tive weavers employed by the firm of 
Messrs. Culbeck Brothers, of Averthorpe, 
Yorkshire, who are now on strike 
against a further reduction of wages, 
have been weaving cloth for the use of 
the War Department at wages of about 
half the rate given by other firms in 
Yorkshire for similar work ; and whether 
Messrs. Colbeck Brothers obtained the 
contract direct from the Government or 
through some other agency ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The contracts 
held by Messrs. Colbeck, of Averthorpe, 
were obtained direct by open competi- 
tion. The War Office has no cognizance 
of the relations between the firm and 
its operatives beyond the fact that a 
strike has taken place. 


STAMP DUTY ON BONDS AND SHARES. 

Mr. 8. MONTAGU asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer if he will state 
the amount received from the one 
shilling per cent stamp duty on bonds 
and shares to bearer from Ist July, 
1888, to 3lst December, 1888, and the 
amount so received from Ist January 
to 3lst March, 1889; whether the re- 
ceipts from this source are likely to 
decline in consequence ef the issue of 
fully-stamped bonds in lieu of old bonds 
converted or paid off; and whether, in 
view uf the small and possibly declining 
revenue from this duty, and of the great 
trouble and inconvenience entailed by 
affixing so many adhesive stamps, he 
will see the advisability of substituting a 
small pro rata tax on brokers’ contracts 
for the purchase and sale of such secu- 
rities to bearer ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or raz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Since I made my 
Financial Statement the results of the 
last quarterly stamp stocktaking have 
been received, and they somewhat 
modify the estimate then given by me 
in a direction favourable to the revenue. 
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The receipts from the 1s. per cent stamp 
duty on bonds to bearer were from the 
Ist of July to the 3ist of December, 
18-8, £66,600 ; from the Ist of January, 
to the 3ist of March, 1889, £45,400, 
making a total of £112,000. The figures 
from January to March are still only an 
approximate estimate; but there is no 
longer room for much variation. I do 
not think that a decline in this duty is 
likely to take piaee. On the one hand, 
no doubt, bunds subject to the Is. duty 
are paid off; but, on the other hand, it 
often happens that bonds not liable to 
the duty are replaced by bonds which 
are. The substitute for this duty which 
is suggested by the hon. Member was 
fully considered last year. I think the 
hon. Member would find that it would 
be even more strongly objected to than 
the Is. stamp. Such, at least, was my 
impression last year. 


THE EDUCATION CODE, 1889. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Busing- 
stoke) asked the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether, in view of the difficulties 
which an immediate application of 
Clause 85 in the New Code would cause 
to voluntary schools (many of which 
have been built or enlarged with the 
approval of the Education Department 
to give an area of eight square feet to 
each child), the increased area of ten 
square feet will be required in existing 
schvols or in new buildings only; and 
whether a difference could be made in 
the area required for country schools as 
compared with those in large towns. 

Taz VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COMMITTEE or COUNCIL on EDU- 
CATION (Sir W. Harr Dyrxz, Kent, 
Dartford): There has never been any 
intention to give immediate application 
to Article 85 A in the New Code so far 
as existing schools are concerned, and 
in cases in which the Department has 
sanctioned a certain amount of accom- 
modation for a certain number of 
scholars such arrangements will not be 
disturbed. I fear that such an arrange- 
ment as indicated in the last paragraph 
could not well be made. 

Mr. J. MORE (Shropshire, Ludlow): 
May I ask whether in all cases the 
Board Schools will be treated on the 
same lines as the voluntary schools ? 

Sm W. HART DYKE: I cannot 
answer that question at this monient, 
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Mr. SAMUELSON (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) asked the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether he would lay upon 
the Table uf the House a statement of 
the objects intended to be effected by 
the various changes introduced into the 
Code and Schedule of 1889, as set forth 
in the ‘‘ Appendix of Articles modified 
and new Articles,” and to what extent 
these changes carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on 
Elementary Education. 


Sir W. HART DYKE: The object 
of the proposed alterations is simply to 
endeavour to carry into effect many of 
the changes advocated both by the 
majority and minority report of the late 
Commission. How far these objects 
have been attained is a matter which 
will be best elucidated by debate in this 
House. 





! 


THE SUGAR CONVENTION. 


Mr. BLUNDELL MAPLE (Camber- 
well, Dulwich): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies if it is 
his intention to introduce a Bill pro- 
hibiting the importation of confectionery 
and sweetened provisions made from 
bounty-fed sugar ? 

*Toze UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Baron 
H. de Worms, Liverpool, Toxeth) : No, 
Sir. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): Is it intended to 
prohibit the importation into this 
country of jams made from bounty-fed 
sugar ? 

Baron H. p—e WORMS: No, Sir. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
Is the hon. Gentleman aware that the 
introduction of the Bill has been atten- 
ded by a rise in the price of the sugar 
of the poor all over the country ? 


Baron H. pe WORMS: I am not 
aware of that fact. I am aware that 
a rise in the price of sugar has taken 
place, but itis owing to the existence 
of the unfortunate Bounty System. 

Mr. H. FOWLER ( Wolverhampton, 
E.): Will not the Bill prohibit the 
importation of confectionery and 


sweetened provision made from bounty- 
fed sugar ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: Certainly 
not. ; 
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CONDENSED MILK. 
Mr. CHANNING (Northampton- 


shire) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
Federal Council of Switzerland has 
approved a Bill giving a drawback of 
five francs per 100 kilogrammes of sugar 
contained in condensed milk; whether 
the Council have stated that the existing 
duty on sugar imported into Switzer- 
land enhances the cost of condensed 
milk by three per cent., and places the 
Swiss product at a disadvantage of one 
franc 50 centimes per chest of 48 boxes 
in the English market, compared with 
the cost of production in a ‘free 
sugar” country like England; and 
whether, ifthe International Commission 
consider that part of this drawback acts 
as a bounty, the importation of condensed 
milk from Switzerland will be pro- 
hibited. 

*Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir J. Fereusson, Manchester, N.W.): 
Her Majesty’s Government are informed 
that although the Swiss National 
Council had adopted this Bill, the 
Council of States has rejected it. 
Accordingly the matter stands over 
uatil next Session in June. 

Mr. CHANNING: Do not the facts 
stated in the second part of the 
question appear in the official reports 
of the Board of Trade? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : I am not pre- 
pared to answer, without reference, 
whether it is the case or not. 


CHILD MARRIAGES IN INDIA. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) 
asked the Under Secretary of State 
for India whether his attention has 
been drawn to the statement made by 
Dewan Ragunatha Rao regarding the 
existing state of the law in India with 
reference to infant marriages, and to 
his statement of a recent instance where 
‘‘a child wife, aged eight years, was 
driven to attempt suicide rather than 
continue to submit herself any longer 
to the capricious tyranny and odius in- 
timacy of her so-called husband, aged 
47 years”; and whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will communicate with the 
Indian Government and recommend 
some restrictions on child marriages ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gonsr, 
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Chatham): The attention of the Govern- 
mnt of India has long been directed to 
the evils which arise from infant mar- 
riages in India, and they have made, 
and will continue to make, all such 
efforts to correct those evils as are con- 
sistent with the pledge of the British 
Government to respect the religious and 
social customs of all classes of Her 
Majesty’s Indian subjects. I may re- 
mind the House that one satisfactory 
result of these efforts is to be found in 
the Resolution of the Rajputana Chiefs 
in March, 1888 (quoted in a House of 
Lords Return of the 20th July, 1888, 
No. 227), as follows :— 

‘As a rule, boys and girls are married at an 
early age, notwithstanding that the evils of 
such a custom are well known to all, and need 
no description. In inviting attention to the 
snbject, it seems proper to lay down that boys 
and girls should not be married before the age 
of 18 and 14 respectively. As regards engage- 
ments concluded before this date, the marriage 
can take place as soon as the girl completes 14 
years, irrespective of the boy’s age.”’ 


FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE. 


Sm EDWARD BIRKBECK (Nor- 
folk, E.): I beg to ask the Vice 
Chamberlain whether the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England have found 
themselves not in a position to accept 
the proposal of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that they should send over to the 
Netherlands to inquire into the security 
afforded against the possible exporta- 
tion of foot and mouth disease; whe- 
ther the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government has been called to a reso- 
lution passed at a council meeting of 
the Royal Agricultural Society on the 
16th instant, in which they desire to 
impress upon the Government the neces- 
sity of postponing from Ist June to 1st 
September the operation of the order to 
admit animals free from Holland, so 
as to give time for further inquiry ; 
whether the Privy Council have received 
a Copy of the Report unanimously 
agreed to by the Oouncil of the 
Central and Associated Chambers 
of Agriculture on the 30th April, 
censuring the admission of live 
animals from Germany while foot and 
mouth disease was known to exist in 
that country, and urging the withdrawal 
of the Netherlands order ; and whether, 
in view of the present state of agricul- 
tural feeling on this matter, and the 
announcement that the propriety of 
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further legislation on the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Acts, with reference 
to the charge for compensation and the 
powers of the central authority, is under 
the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government, the Privy Council will 
withdraw the order of the Ist March, 
or postpone its operation until a deci- 
sion is arrived at with reference to the 
legislation proposed. . 

Toe VICE CHAMBERLAIN (Vis- 
count Lewisnam, Lewisham) : The sub- 
ject was considered at a meeting of the 
Lords of the Committee for Agriculture 
yesterday; and an order was passed, 
the effect of which is to postpone the 
operation of the Netherlands order to 
September 1. 

Sir E. BIRKBECK: Have Her 
Majesty’s Government given considera- 
tion to that portion of the Report 
referred to in my question, which indi- 
cates that the anxiety of agriculturalists 
cannot be dispelled except by the aban- 
donment of the proposal to receive 
from a country of the geographical 
situation of Holland live animals with- 
out, at least, the precautions insisted on 
since the Act of 1878? 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): Is there any justification whatever 
for the exclusion of the healthy cattle 
of the Netherlands from free importation 
into this country at the present mo- 
men ? 

Viscount LEWISHAM: That is a 
question rather of debate. As regards 
the question of my hon. Friend, the 
subject was considered, and the de- 
cision arrived at is what I have 
already stated. If the hon. Gentleman 
wishes, I will communicate his desires 
to the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I must press the 
noble Lord for an answer to my question, 
namely, whether there are any known 
diseases in the Netherlands, and whether 
under the circumstances and under the 
Act there is any justification whatever 
for the exclusion of healthy cattle from 
that country. 

Viscount LEWISHAM: Perhaps 
the right hon. Gentlemen will give me 
notice of the question. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): Is it not a fact that disease is 
known to exist to a considerable extent 
in Germany and on the other side of the 
frontier line between the Netherlands 








and Germany? 
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Viscount LEWISHAM : It is a fact 
fhat disease is known to exist in 
Germany. 


Sin J. SWINBURNE (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) : Is it not the case that a 
very few weeks ago a cargo of cattle 
was landed at Hartlepool from Hol- 
land suffering from foot and mouth 
disease ? 

Viscount LEWISHAM: No; acargo 
of sheep suffering from foot and mouth 
was landed at Hartlepool from Germany. 
As far as Holland is concerned there has 
been no diseased animals landed. 


Mr. CRAIG (Newecastle-upon-Tyne) : 
In what part of Germany does the 
disease prevail ? 

Viscount LEWISHAM: Germany is 
a large country. I think that in i2 
different parts of Germany there is 
disease, but without notice I cannot 
say offhand exactly in what portions of 
the country the disease exists. 


NAVAL INSTRUCTORS. 


Mr. HERBERT KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN (Kent, Faversham) asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty whether 
it is the fact that, up to quite recently, 
it has been the practice in the dockyards 
for the instructors of apprentices to 
receive 2s. a week for their trouble; 
that this remuneration is now withdrawn 
in the case of instructors of apprentices 
who have served four years of their 
time ; and that the men are expected to 
instruct these apprentices without the 
slightest remuneration ; and whether he 
will direct that this payment be restored 
to the men. 

*Tuz FIRST LORD or tax ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamurton, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): The facts are as stated in 
the question. The decision to dis- 
continue the remuneration for the in- 
instruction of apprentices, who have 
served four years of their time, was 
come to after very full consideration, 
it being clear that a course of four 
years’ actual instruction was sufficient. 
I do not propose to rescind the recent 
orders issued in consequence of that 
decision. 


Mr. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGES- 
SEN: In consequence of the reply of 
the noble Lord I beg to give notice that 
T will call attention to the matter on an 
early day. 


{OOMMONS} 
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HANSARD’S DEBATES. 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether it is with the sanction of the 
Treasury that, under the new Hansard 
arrangements, abbreviated reports are 
given in the first person, thus makin 
an erroneous impression that they are 
verbatim reports; whether he is aware 
that Members frequently decline to 
correct proof reports of their speeches, 
because it is impossible by any reason- 
able labour to bring them into such a 
form as to justify the insertion of an 
asterisk; and whether he will recom- 
mend a return to the former system of 
adopting the third person in abbreviated 
reports ? 

Sir R. LETHBRIDGE (Kensington, 
N.): Before my hon. Friend answers 
that question will he permit me to ask 
another, of which I have given him 
private notice on the same subject— 
namely, whether it is true that no new 
arrangements whatever have been made 
in regard to the method of reporting for 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates other 
than ordinary attempts to improve 
the details in accordance with sug- 
gestions made to the Editor by hon. 
Members; whether it is true that the 
majority of hon. Members who have 
communicated with the Editor have ex- 
pressed a preference for reports in the 
first person; whether it is true that in 
the recent numbers of Hansard at least 
nine-tenths of the speeches are marked 
as having been revised by hon. Mem- 
bers; and whether means cannot be 
devised by which the Editor can be 
authoritatively informed of the general 
wish of the House in regard to this and 
similar details in connection with the 
reports ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tus TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jacxson, Leeds): 1 must 
answer the first three questions of my 
hon. Friend in the affirmative, and in 
regard to the last, I believe that the 
Editor of Hansard is always very glad 
to receive suggestions from hon. 
Members and is most anxious to do the 
best he can to meet the general wish 
of the House. In regard to the question 
on the Paper, I may say that the 
Treasury have not given any directions 
about the adoption of the first person 
in the reports. The matter is within 
the discretion of the Editor. 
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SUGAR IN BREWERIES. 


Mr. PICTON asked the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether he could state 
the amount of sugar and of glucose used 
in the breweries and distilleries of the 
United Kingdom ? 

Mr. GOSOHEN : In the year to the 
80th of September, 1888, the sugar and 
glucose (which cannot be separated) 
used in breweries amounted to 
1,524,808 ewt. The sugar used in dis- 
tilleries amounted to 49,237 ewt., or, 
together, 1,564,045 ewt. The molasses 
used in distilleries amounted to 210,621 
ewt. 


THE TRUCK ACT. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether the District Factory Inspector 
for the Burnley district was, on 5th 
April, aware of breaches of the Truck 
Act which had taken place at Higher- 
ford Shed, Barrowford; whether by 
inquiry, on an inspection on that day, 
he obtained primd facie evidence of such 
breaches ; and whether any, and what, 
steps have been taken to enforce the 
law for the infringement which has been 
found by the Inspector to have taken 
place ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martruews, Birmingham, E.): The facts 
are as stated. The Inspector ascertained 
that the employers were deducting one 
halfpenny per week per loom from the 
wages of their weavers towards the 
expense of providing a man to oil the 
looms. I requested the Inspector to 
point put to the employers that such a 
deduction was contrary to the Truck 
Act, and I am informed that the system 
complained of has now been abandoned. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Is not this one 
of the many cases in which the passing 
over of offences against an existing 
Statute tends to bring the law into dis- 
repute, and ought not punishment to 
be enforced where there has been a 
distinct breach of the Act ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The hon. Mem- 
ber knows as well as I do that the 
Truck Act has been the subject of con- 
flicting decisions in the Courts of Law, 
and it would appear that upon some 
pee the law is not thoroughly clear. 

think the most desirable course would 
be, in the first instance, to call the 
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attention of employers to breaches of 
the law, and if they immediately com- 
ply with the representations made it is 
not necessary to prosecute. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether he is aware that breaches of 
the Truck Act by Mr. Haynes are 
alleged to be still taking place at Har- 
penden: whether, so far back as July 
last, Mr. Gould, the District Inspector 
of Factories, reported in favour of prose- 
cution in this case, and with whom the 
responsibility rests of hitherto prevent- 
ing the enforcement of the law; ‘and 
whether the Treasury will commence a 
prosecution, and in the case of reluctant 
witnesses take the usual steps to enforce 
the attendance of such persons before 
the magistrate? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir. This 
matter was brought to my notice in 
July, 1888. Careful inquiries were then 
made by the Treasury Solicitor, the 
result being to show that proceedings 
would probably not be successful. The 
matter was again investigated in Janu- 
ary of this year, but at that time it was 
found impossible to procure the neces- 
sary evidence. Fresh evidence has now 
been laid before the Treasury. Solicitor, 
and proceedings will be taken, the 
usual steps being adopted, if necessary, 
with respect to reluctant witnesses. 


a 
sity 


HOURS OF LABOUR. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether he 
would, through the Department of 
Labour Statistics, cause inquiries to be 
made as to the number of hours per 
day averaged in different kinds of em- 
ployment throughout the Kingdom, and 
whether in any and what cases double 
shifts prevail, and how far the hours of 
labour in this country are longer or 
shorter than they were thirty yearssince, 
and how the hours of labour in this 
country. compare with those of other 
European countries in like industries ; 
and whether he would lay the result of 
such inquiries upon the Table of this 
House ? 

Mr. ©. GRAHAM (Lanarkshire, 
N.W.): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
at the same time cause inquiry to be 
made as to how it is that trades in this 
country, which work shorter hours than 
the same trades in foreign countries, 
nevertheless manage to hold their own. 
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*Tuze PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hioxs Beracu, 
Bristol, W.): I do not think that any 
inquiry I can make would throw much 
light upon the matter referred to by the 
hon. Member for Lanarkshire, but with 
regard to the question of the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) I may say that the Royal Com- 
mission on Trade Depression caused 
inquiries to be made, amongst other 
things, as to changes in the hours of 
labour in different employments in the 
previoustwenty years, andalargeamount 
of information cn this head in reply to 
their circulars is contained in the appen- 
dix to the Report. They also obtained 
similar information as to foreign 
countries. The Return as to wages 
for fifty years recently laid before Par- 
liament by the Board of Trade, and the 
Annual Report of the Trades Unions by 
the Labour Correspondent of the Board, 
also contain information as to hours of 
labour. If the hon. Member will make 
any definite suggestion for adding to 
this information, | shall be glad to con- 
sider it, and in any case special atten- 
tion will be given to this subject in the 
annual General Report for next year, by 
the Labour Correspondent of the Board. 


GRANTS IN AID OF LOCAL 
TAXATION. 


Mr. ROBERT SPENOER (North- 
amptonshire, Mid) asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
when the substitution for the Govern- 
ment Grant hitherto received in aid of 
local taxation will be paid to the county 
authorities; and if he can state what 
the amounts will be. 

*Tuze PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Ritcuig, 
Tower Hamlets, St. Georges): I am 
very desirous of meeting the conve- 
nience of the County Authorities in this 
matter, and I hope to arrange that 
an instalment shall be paid in July, 
and a second instalment in October 
or November next, the two together 
making up an amount not much less 
than one-half of the sum which it is 
estimated that the authorities will be 
entitled to receive in the course of the 
year. A further instalment will be paid 
to the counties in February or March 
following, and the balance in May, 
when the precise »mount collected from 
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licences and the Probate Duty Grant 
will have been ascertained. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL 

Mr. AIRD (Paddington, N.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department if he can now state when 
the Government propose to bring for. 
ward the Employers’ Liability Bill ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am unable at 
present to name a day when it will be 
possible to bring forward the Employers’ 
Liability Bill; but the earliest available 
opportunity will be taken. 

Mr. AIRD: Is the Bill which the 
right hon. Gentleman proposes to brin 
in drawn on the lines of the Bill which 
passed through the Standing Committee 
last year ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: When the Bill 
is brought in it will be based on the 
lines of the Bill of last year. 


FRENCH TRAWLING VESSELS. 

Stir EDWARD BIRKBECK asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
fact that upwards of twenty French 
trawling vessels have been fishing 
during the last ten days on the north 
coast of Norfolk, off Blakeney, Shering- 
ham, and Cromer, within the three-mile 
limit, and committing serious depreda- 
tions ; and whether he will at once order 
a gunboat to proceed to the fishing 
grounds in question for the protection of 
the local fishermen ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: Some French 
trawlers having been noticed within the 
three mile limit off Blakeney, a gunboat 
was ordered to cruize in that neighbour- 
hood. At no other place within British 
limits have French trawlers been re- 
ported. The Coastguard Officers on the 
Norfolk coast have not heard of any 
depredations or damage being done. 
One of the gunboats attached to the 
North Sea Fisheries is now cruizing off 
the Norfolk coast for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the fishing interest. 


SOUTH AFRICA. POLICY OF COLONIAL 
EXTENSION. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs if the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government had been drawn 
to a telegram in the papers of 30th 
April, purporting to give the substance 
of a speech of Sir Hercules Robinson, 
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Governor of the Oape and High Oom- 
missioner for South Africa, in which he 
advocated strongly the policy of Colonial 
extension and the eventual handing 
over native territory to the Cape and 
Natal, and used these words—‘ No 

lace remains in further South Africa 
for direct Imperial rule”; and whether 
Her Maj esty’s Government had adopted 
that policy; or, if not, whether they 
could permit a high functionary to go so 
far in promoting a policy not yet deter- 
mined, or would ascertain if there be 
error in the telegraphic report ? 

Baron H. pz WORMS: In answer 
to the hon. Member, I have to say that 
it is undesirable to take any action upon 
a telegraphic summary of certain por- 
tions of a speech, and that Sir Hercules 
Robinson sailed for England yesterday 
morning for the purpose of discussing 
fully with Her Majesty’s Government 
the policy to be pursued in future in 
regard to the native territories in South 
Africa. 


THE COLLECTOR OF ROAD ASSESS- 
MENT, CREICH. 

Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND 
(Sutherland) asked the Lord Advocate 
whether he was aware that the collector 
of road assessment for the parish of 
Creich, county of Sutherland, failed to 
account to the Road Trustees for certain 
moneys collected by him in his official 
capacity ; and, whether the said Road 
Trustees reported the matter to the 
proper authorities at the time or since ; 
and, if so, why no action had been 
taken by the Crown authorities with 
regard to it. 

*Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.P. B. 

Rosertson): I am informed that no 
complaint has been made to the 
criminal authorities in Sutherland 
against the Creich Road Assessment 
Collector. If the hon. Member will 
furnish me with specific information, 
inquiry will at once be made. 


THE NEW TONNAGE BILL. 

Mr. DONKIN (Tynemouth) asked 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether, in the event of the new Ton- 
nage Bill becoming, law, British ships 
being treated retrospectively, and the 
tonnage of many being increased, 
foreign shipowners who have practically 
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to have their ships measured under 
similar circumstances, and the tonnage 
of such ships be similarly increased ? 

*Srr MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: In 
the event assumed by the hon. Mem- 
ber’s question, foreign ships which have 
on application of their owners been 
measured under the Jsabella case in 
this country, would certainly be liable 
to re-measurement, and to be treated 
in the same manner as British ships, if 
they again come to a British port. 

Mr. DONKIN: My question refers 
only to the Act of 1854. The Isabella 
decision arose out of the Act of 1867. 

*Sir M. H. BEACH: I do not under- 
stand the hon. Member’s question. 


THE STEAMSHIPS ANGLESEY AND 
DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he would lay upon the 
Table of the House a memorandum 
showing in detail the calculation by 
which the net register of the S.S. 
Anglesey was brought down to the figure 
of only 45 tons, by deductions and 
allowances from her gross measure- 
ment of 827 tons; and similar figures 
for the Duchess of Sutherland, showing 
how, with an original gross measure- 
ment of 908 tons, and net register of 
446 tons, when she was a paddle steamer, 
her net register is now brought down 
to only 111 tons since her conversion 
into a screw steamer ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: If 
the hon. Member will move for the 
Return, it shall be given. 


PAYMENTS TO HIGHLAND PARISHES, 
Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen N.) asked 
the Lord Advocate for what purpose 
£22,317 8s. 10d. was paid to 232 parishes 
in the Highlands, as stated in the 
Return dated 4th March, 1889. 
*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
money was paid tothe Highland parishes 
in aid of the expenses incurred for the 
relief of the poor. 


THE BOARD OF TRADE STEAMER 
GADFLY. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (Greenock) 

asked the President of the Board of 

Trade if he could state the number of 

seamen sent to their homes from the 





adopted our system of measurement by 


the Act of 1854, will be also compelled ; steamer Gadfly during the last three 
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maintaining this steamer, including all 
charges; and whether the work con- 
nected with carrying out the trans- 
mission service on the Clyde could be 
accomplished more economically by the 
staff of the Mercantile Marine Office in 
Greenock than under the existing 
system ? 

*Smr MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: 
The following is the number of seamen 
sent to their homes from the Clyde 
through the Gadfly in the years ending 
March 31st, 1887, 1,024; March 81st. 
1888, 1,078; and March $list, 1889, 
1,400, at a cost of £1,418 6s. 8d., or an 
average of £472 lis. 7d. per annum. 
There is also a staff of River Police at 
Gourock, whose cost during the last year 
was £886 10s. 4d. A small percentage of 
the work only could be done without 
the Gadfly, unless row boats were sub- 
stituted for her, and the cost of. main- 
tenance of the ship and of the working 
of the scheme would not be reduced by 
transferring the work to other manage- 
ment. I must add that the transmission 
service is only a part of the services on 
which the Gadfly and her staff are em- 
ployed. For instance, to facilitate the 


trade of the Clyde, the staff connected 
with the Gadfly witnessed the engage- 
ment of over 1,500 seamen on board 


ship during the year. She and her 
staff are not instituted with reference 
to the requirements of Greenock alone, 
but of the whole trade and seamen of 
the Clyde. 


NAVAL RESERVES. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty if he 
was aware that no Report since that of 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh has 
been issued relative to the condition of 
the Naval Reserves. And, whether he 
would cause a Report of the Admiral 
last in command to be laid upon the 
Table of the House? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: No 
general report has been since made on 
the condition of the Royal Naval Re- 
serves. The information now given in 
various returns shows the precise con- 
dition of the force, and the new regula- 
tions recently issued contain all the 
decisions which have been arrived at on 
any proposed modifications, and the 
arrangements made for the well-being 
of the Naval Reserves. Under the 


Mr. Sutherland 
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circumstances a special periodical report 
has been consider unnec y 
especially as the Admiral Superin. 
tendent of Naval Reserves is in direct 
personal communication with the Ad. 
miralty. 


THE MERCHANDIZE MARKS ACT. 

Cotonet EYRE (Lincolnshire, Gains- 
borough) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether his attention had 
been called to the fact that the English 
‘‘patent” is often used on goods of 
foreign origin, thereby inducing the 
belief that they are of English manufac. 
Whether the use of such word 
without the addition of the name of the 
place of origin was an infringement of. 
the Merchandize Marks Act. And, 
whether he would cause the attention of 
the Customs Authorities to be called to 
this practice, with the view of steps 
being taken for its prevention ? 

Mr. JACKSON: There are two 
classes of goods covered by the question 
of the hon. Member. First, goods 
which are marked patent in this country, 


,and secondly, articles so marked as 


referring to anothercountry. As to the 
first, the use of the ‘ patent” or 
‘registered’ is governed by the 
‘‘Trades Marks Act,” but as to the 
latter, the Commissioners of Customs do 
not see how they can interfere when the 
word is used in conjunction with an 
intimation of foreign production. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
CONFERENCE. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade if the Government had made up 
its mind as to sending representatives 
to the International Labour Conference 
summoned by the Swiss Government at 
Berne ? 

*Tuz FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. 4. Smrru, Strand, 
Westminster): Communications are 
passing in reference to this subject, but 
no result has yet been attained. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether the Government was i 
possession of any proposal from the 
Swiss Government with regard to @ 
Conference between the two countries 
on the question of the hours of labour 
of femaies and young persons; whether 
there was any correspondence on the 
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subject between the two Governments 
which could be presented to the House; 
and, whether, if such a conference was 
contemplated, what other European na- 
tions would be invited to take part 
in it? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think the 
hon. Gentleman must have understood 
from answers to previous questions that 
this subject is under the consideration 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and no 
decision has yet been arrived at. 

Mr. BROADHURST: May I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to keep the 
House well informed on this subject, 
and especially those who are chiefly in- 
terested and who consider it a matter of 
great importance ? 

*Mz. W. H. SMITH: As soon as a 
decision is come to upon the communi- 
cations now passing, information will 
be given to the House. 


SALVATIONISTS IN SWITZERLAND. 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether «his 
attention had been called to the case of 
Miss Sterling, a member of the Salva- 
tion Army, who was, on 17th October, 
1888, sentenced in the Canton of Vaud, 
in Switzerland, to 100 days’ imprison- 
ment, for inviting children, without 
their parents’ consent, to a Salvation 
Army meeting ? Whether he was aware 
that it was stated in her defence that, 
on the occasion in question, the children 
were only allowed to enter the meeting 
on giving their word that they had their 
parents’ consent, and that after Miss 
Sterling bad undergone about half of 
her imprisonment she was liberated on 
bail, pending an appeal to the Federal 
tribunal as to the constitutional cha- 
racter of the law under which she was 
convicted ? Whether his attention had 
been called to the judgment delivered 
by that tribunal on 15th March last, 
affirming the constitutional character of 
the law? Whether, under these cir- 
cumstances, Miss Sterling was required 
again to go to prison for the 47 days 
still remaining of her sentence? And 
whether, considering the following sen- 
tence in the judgment of the Federal 
Court : 

“It goes without saying that the Federal 


tribunal, whose functions are not those of a 
Court of Appeal in penal affairs, has not to do 
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with the question of the application of the sen- 
tence pronounced, nor consequently to inquire 
whether, considering the circumstances of the 
case, the sentence passed on the applicant is 
not out of all proportion to the gravity of the 
facts brought to her charge,” 

he would make inquiries as to whether 
a sentence of such severity had ever been 
pronounced for a similar offence in the 
Canton of Vaud, with a view of obtain- 
ing, if possible, from the Cantonal autho- 
rities some mitigation of the sentence 
on Miss Sterling ? 

*Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: Her 
Majesty’s Government are well ac- 
quainted with the case of Miss Sterling, 
the general facts of which are as stated 
by the hon. Member. They were not 
able to interfere officially in it, while 
proceedings were pending in the Swiss 
Courts, but unofficial representations 
were made on her behalf, as her sen- 
tence was severe, and as she was said to 
be suffering in health from her imprison- 
ment. Some years ago sentences passed 
upon Salvationists in Switzerland were 
carefully examined by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and it was considered that 
we had no ground for interference, in- 
asmuch as the law applied equally to 
natives and to foreigners. 


ZAMBESI. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether it was true that 
Mr. D.J. Rankin, a British subject, has 
discovered a good navigable channel, 
called the Chindé, in the delta of the 
Zambesi; whether the Portuguese were 


| going to establish a custom house there ; 


and, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
would take immediate steps to insist on 
the opening of the navigation of that 
river to the flags of all nations by Inter- 
national agreement or otherwise ? 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON: Mr. Rankin 
has reported the existence of a good 
navigable channel through the Chindé 
mouth of the Zambesi river, and further 
inquiries are being made about it. No- 
thing is known as to the intentions of 
the Portuguese Government in regard 
to it. If the discovery should prove to 
be of real value, it will have an im- 
portant bearing on the question of access 
to the upper waters and to the lakes. 
Her Majesty’s Government adhere to 
their previous declarations of their claim 
of right to navigate the river. 
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THE COLONIES AND THE SUGAR 
CONVENTION. 

Sir LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether the self-governing 
Colonies, especially Canada, Victoria, 
Natal, and the Cape, had given their 
opinion on the Sugar Convention ; and, 
if so, would the Government communi- 
cate the correspondence tothe House ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: As stated at 
the meeting of the Conference on April 
5th of last year, all the Colonies had at 
that date accepted the Convention 
except Tasmania and New South Wales. 
Since then Tasmania has telegraphed 
acceptance, but no expression of opinion 
has been received from New South 
Wales. As, however, the Government 
of that colony has had the Convention 
before it for a long period it is under- 
stood that no objection is there raised. 
There is very little correspondence on 
the subject beyond that published in the 
Blue Book, and as it is incomplete and 
does not convey any expressions of 
opinion on the Convention there would 
be no advantage in presenting it to 
Parliament. 


THE SUGAR BOUNTIES BILL. 


Sm W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): May I ask is there any 
truth in the statement that appears in a 
Conservative newspaper this moruing 
that it is the intention of the 
Government to withdraw the Sugar 
Bounties Bill ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. 
Baronet often asks questions of that 
kind. He must be aware that news- 
papers live by paragraphs, and these 
paragraphs succeed in their object and 
are exceedingly interesting to credulous 
readers. : 


THE WESTMINSTER ABBEY BILL. 

Mr. FRANCIS POWELL ( Wigan) 
asked the hon. Member for the Central 
Division of Bradford whether he 
intended to proceed with the Westmin- 
ster Abbey Bill to-morrow ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I think it 
will be for the convenience of the House 
that I should state that there have been 
communications between the Govern- 
ment and the Dean of Westminster and 
myself with reference to the Westmin- 
ster Abbey Bill and the overcrowded 
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state of Westminster Abbey, and that in. 
all probability the Government will 
institute an independent inquiry into 
the subject. In theso circumstances [ 
shall not think it necessary to proceed 
with the Bill. 


THE ZULU TRIALS. 

Mr. WALTER M‘LAREN asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether it was true, as reported 
in the 7imes, that the Special Court at 
Etshowe had adjourned sine die ; and, if 


so, had Zibebu been tried for the 


murder of Umsutshwana, as promised 
by the Colonial Office; and, what had 
been the result of the trial ? 

Baron H. pve WORMS: The 
Secretary of State has no official informa- 
tion as to the adjournment of the Court 
sine die. The Governor reports that 
the Commission has terminated. 
Preliminary magisterial proceedings 
against the persons charged with the 
murder of Umsutshwana were still in 
progress on the 28th ultimo, when 
Usibebu was still in custody. If the 
prisgners are committed for trial, they 
will, in due course, be brought before 
the proper tribunal. 


IRELAND—CONDUCT OF LIEUTENANT 
GEOHEGAN. 

Mr. THEOBALD (Essex, Romford) 
asked the Secretary of State for War if 
it was true that the appeal of Lieutenant 
Geoghegan against the sentence passed 
on him for brawling in a church had 
been heard, and that the sentence had 
been reserved by the Superior Court, 
which had thereby justified the action 
of the Lieutenant ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Yes, Sir. The 
Court of Quarter Sessions at Clonmel 
has unanimously reversed the sentence 
which had been passed on Lieutenant 
Geoghegan. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS. 

Sir E. BIRKBECK (Norfolk, E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether the attention of Her Majesty's 
Government had been called to a resolu- 
tion passed at the Council meeting of 
the Royal Agricultural Society on the 
16th instant, and to the report unapi- 
mously adopted -by the Central and 
Associated Chambers of Agriculture on 
the 30th instant, recommending that the 
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existing Acts with regard to the Con- 
tagious Diseases of Animals should be 
harmonized, strengthened, and coneoli- 
dated ; and, whether he would introduce 
a Bill at the earliest opportunity to give 
effect to such resolution ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Govern- 
ment have given their attention to the 
resolution to which my hon. Friend 
refers, and they fully admit the advan- 
tages which might be obtained by the 
consolidation of the existing Acts, but 
iu the present state of public business 
they do not think it would be possible 
to pass such a measure in the present 
Session. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON MINING 
ROYALTIES. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH, on behalf of Mr, 
Burt (Morpeth), asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury if he could now state 
the terms of reference to the Royal 
Commission on Mining Royalties; and, 
whether he could give the names of the 
Commissioners ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The reference 
to the Royal Commission will substan- 
tially be in the following terms, though 
Ido not say that a word or two may 
not be altered. These terms will give 
the House the full meaning of the 
reference— 

“To inquire into the amounts paid as 


royalties, head rents, and way-leaves on coal, 
ironstone, iron ore, and other minerals worked 


‘in the United Kingdom, and the terms and 


conditions under which those payments are 
made, and into the economic operation thereof 
upon the mining industries of the country, 
and, further, to investigate the system of con- 
cessions prevailing in some foreign countries, 
and the conditions under which mining enter- 
prise is conducted in the colonies.” 


Iam unable to give the names of the 
Royal Commissioners at present, but I 
hope todo so in a few days. I may 
mention, however, that Lord North- 
brook has undertaken to preside over 
the Commission. 

Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR: May I ask 
if the ‘right hon. Gentlemen will con- 
sider whether the terms of reference to 
the Commission could be made to 
include inquiry into the royalties and 
rents that obtain in relation to taking 
clay for making bricks or other pur- 
poses ? 

*Mx. W. H. SMITH: I must ask to 
have notice of this question. I was not 
aware that there was any desire that 
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the making of clay should be included 
in the inquiry. 


GENERAL PURPOSES GRAND 
COMMITTEE. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether the Government would consent 
to a General Purposes Grand Committee, 
to which Bills not referable to the Law 
or Trade Committees may be referred if 
the House so pleases ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Govern- 
ment think that it is not desirable that 
such a Committee should be constituted. 
Iam under the impression that the 
existing Standing Ovmmittees are 
capable of taking any Bills which the 
Government might think it desirable to 
refer to them. It would be undesirable 
also that such a Standing Committee 
should be constituted, thus withdrawing 
hor. Members from the House for that 
purpose, and adding to their duties. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: I beg to give 
notice that I will take an early oppor- 
tunity of calling the attention of the 
House to the extremely miserable result 
of the present system of Grand Com- 
mittees, and the need for the further 
extension of the system. 


DISTRICT COUNCILS BILL. 

Mr. T. ROBERTSON (Gloucester) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury if 
he could name a day for the introduc- 
tion of the District Councils Bill. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Till the busi- 
ness of the House is further advanced I 
shall not be able to name a day for the 
District Councils Bill. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES AND INCOME 
TAX. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
his attention had been called to a 
memorial addressed by the Leicester 
Temperance aud General Permanent 
Building Socicty in January last to the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 
whether he was aware that while 95 per 
cent of the members of this society were 
in humble circumstances, and not liable 
to income tax, the Board of Inland 
Revenue insisted on either charging the 
tax, in order to return it, or on making 
the society collect the tax from the 5 
per cent of members who were liable ; 
whether he had cousidered the amount 
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of trouble and expense, and friction that 
must be caused in either case to a soviety 
promotive of thrift among: the poor; 
and whether, in view of his statement 
in the analogous case of co-operative 
stores that ‘‘when the shareholders 
in any such stores are notoriously 
all, or almost all, persons of an 
income less than £150, it would not 
only not be a gain, but would be a 
positive loss to the revenue to levy 
a tax, nearly all of which has to be re- 
turned,” he would cause the memorial 
of the Leicester Society to be recon- 
sidered with a view to a more favour- 
able answer than had yet been received. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: My attention has 
been called to the memorial in question, 
and I accept the statement of the hon. 
Member that 95 per cent of the members 
of the Leicester Building Society to 
which he refers are not liable to income 
tax. It is just to meet cases of this 
kind, and to avoid the trouble, expense, 
and friction to which the hon. Member 
refers, that an arrangement has been 
proposed by the Inland Revenue to 
avoid the cumbrous process of collec- 
tion and repayment of duties in such 
cases. This arrangement, which has 
been accepted by a number of building 
societies, has been declined by the one in 
question, but I cannot help hoping that 
its refusal may be reconsidered. The 
case of co-operative stores is not 
analogous, but in many respects different 
from that of building societies. But in 
. either case it is the constant object of 
the Inland Revenue to avoid the neces- 
sity of collecting duties which have to 
be returned. : 

Mr. PICTON: May I hope that the 
answer I have referred to will be recon- 
sidered, that there is a possibility of a 
more favourable answer being given to 
the memorial ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I do not know 
whether the hon. Member has seen the 
proposal of the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment which has been accepted by other 
| Societies, but I hope this par- 
ticular Society will see its way to come 
to an arrangement with the Inland 
Revenue to avoid the friction which he 
and lL deplore. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 
Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): 
asked the Under Secretary for Fureign 
Affairs whether his attention had been 
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called to a communication from the 
Vienna correspondent of the Standard 
stating that the absence of the British 
Ambassador from Paris was on all fours 
with the attitude of the Austrian Govern- 
ment, and that the French Government 
sought to distinguish between the com- 
memoration of the Revolution of May 5th 
and the opening of the Exhibition on 
the 6th; whether any similar represen- 
tation as to the distinction between the 
political and business ceremonial had 
been addressed to the fovernment; and 
whether the absence of the British 
Ambassador was the result of an under- 
standing with the other Continental 
Powers. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: No, Sir; no 
such representation has been made to 
Her Majesty’s Government. No invita- 
tion has been addressed to the British 
Ambassador, and there has been no 
concert between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and any other Government on the 
subject. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow College): 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman if 
he can name a day when he will take 
the Scotch Local Government Bill ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not yet 
in a position to name a day. We shall 
not propose to.take the Bill on Monday. 

fir W. HARCOURT (Derby): 
Perhaps it might be convenient to state 
what business will probably be taken 
next week. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: We propose to 
proceed with the Navy Bill on Monday 
and I hope to take the second readi 
of the Customs and Inland Revenue Bi 
on Thursday. 


MR. HARRISON AND MR. CONYBEARE. 
Mr. ATHERLEY JONES (Durham, 
N.W.): May I be allowed to say that 
I had a desire to ask leave to move the 
adjournment of the House for the pur- 
pose of discussing the arrest of Mr. 
Harrison and the prosecution of Mr. 
Conybeare, but in view of the fact that 
the matter is now under magisterial in- 
vestigation, and in deference to the 
opinion expressed by you Mr. Speaker, 
I propose to defer the matter till after 
magisterial investigation is concluded. 


THE NEW MEMBER FOR BIRMINGHAM. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I have to intimate 
to the House that I have received the 
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Return of the Writ for the election of 
a Member for Central Birmingham, and 
therein I find that the gentleman re- 
turned is by a clerical error described 
as Albert John Bright, whereas I under- 
stand his name is John Albert Bright ; 
T have to ask if any hon. Member can 
certify from his personal knowledge 
that this is so? 

Viscount WOLMER (Hants, Peters- 
field): I can certify from my personal 
knowledge that the name of the gentle- 
man returned for Central Birmingham 
is John Albert Bright. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Clerk of the 
Crown will make the necessary correc- 
tion, and I will then ask the hon. Mem- 
ber to come to the Table. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE 
VACCINATION LAWS. 

Mr. PIOTON (Leicester): May I be 
allowed to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board a question in 
regard to the interpretation of the terms 
of reference to the Royal Commission on 
the Vaccination Laws. Paragraph 5 
refers to inquiry into the working of 
the provisions of the Act in respect to 
repeated prosecutions for non-compliance 
with the requirements of the Vaccination 
Act. I have to ask, will not the inser- 
tion of the word “repeated’’ before 
“ prosecutions ” lead to the exclusion of 
what 1 understood was intended, in- 
quiry into the principle of compulsory 
vaccination pure and simple? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I am glad the hon. 
Member has put the question, because 
the word ‘‘repeated” might undoubtedly 
be understood as the hon. Gentleman 
suggests. It is not intended so to 
narrow the reference. The word ap- 
peared in the original draft copy of the 
reference, but subsequently the word 
“repeated” was struck out with the view 
of showing there is no intention of 
limiting the inquiry in that sense. 


IRELAND—COASTGUARD STATION, 
BANNOW, COUNTY WEXFORD. 

Mr.W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, N.) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether it was a fact that the owner of 
the houses occupied by the Coastguards 
as a Coastguard Station at Bannow, 
county Wexford, had received a three 
months’ notice that the houses are to be 
vacated ; that these houses were built 
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about fifty years ago by the grandfather 
of the present owner at the request of 
the Government of the day, and that of 
recent years they were enlarged and con- 
siderably improved ; was it intended to 
abolish the Coastguard Station at Ban- 
now; and would any compensation be 
given to the owner of the houses? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: It is the case 
that the owner of the houses referred to 
has received notice that the houses will 
be vacated, the reason being that they 
are not kept in proper repair and they: 
are in an insanitary condition. It is 
not known by whom the houses were 
originally built or when, but there is no 
reason to suppose they were built at the 
request of the Government or taken at 
other than a quarterly tenancy. The 
houses were improved by the landlord 
in 1866. It is not intended to abolish 
the Coastguard Station at Bannow. 
There is no ground for a claim for com- 
pensation by the owner. 


KING JA JA OF OPOBO. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.) asked the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs when the promise 
given by him to allow King Ja Ja to 
return to his own country would be 
carried out; whether it was true that 
Ja Ja has been suffering much in health 
since he has been in St. Vincent; and 
whether there had been disturbances 
recently in Opobo in consequence of the 
discontent amongst the Natives there at 
their King’s exile? 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON: The decision 
in the case of Ja Ja was that he should 
be deported for a term of not less than 
five years. Ja Ja has complained of 
ill-health, but his statement was not 
corroborated by the local authorities. 
The recent disturbances in the Opobo 
river were not owing to discontent in 
consequence of their late King’s exile, 
but to a renewal of the interruption to 
trade in the river similar to those which 
Ja Ja formerly occasioned. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: May I ask 
whether it is not a fact that the right 
hon. Gentleman himself stated in answer 
to a question I put to him in regard to 
this sentence, that, probably, the King 
would be allowed to return before the 
expiration of the term. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: I remember 
saying that when there were no evil 
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hended, there would be no objection to 
Ja Ja’s return, but the circumstances 
referred to in the hon. Member’s ques- 
tion show that that period has not 
arrived, 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman cause further inquiry 
to be made into the complaint that the 
climate of St. Vincent is injurious to 
the health of the King? - 

*Sirr J. FERGUSSON: The matter 


has been inquired into and, I believe, it | 


has been proved that there is nothing 
in connection with Ja Ja’s residence in- 
jurious to his health. 


DINIZULU. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N) asked the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether it was true 
that Dinizulu had been sentenced to 10 
years’ imprisonment; and, if so, whe- 
ther. the Government, in consequence of 
Dinizulu having voluntarily surrendered 
himself, could see their way to mitigate 
this sentence; and whether all the 
papers in connection with the trial 
would be laid before Parliament. 

Baron H. pz WORMS: As I stated 
on the 30th of April, this sentence has 
been passed. When the Secretary of 
State reviews the case, as he will do 
when the record of evidence is complete, 
the circumstance referred to by the hon. 
Member in the first paragraph of his 
question, will be considered with all 
other material circumstances in the case. 
When all the papers have been received 
in full and reported upon there will pro- 
bably be no objection to laying them 
before Parliament, but the Secretary of 
State would prefer not to give a decided 
answer until he has received them. 


NEW MEMBER. 


Made the affirmation required by law 
—John Albert Bright, esquire, for the 
City of Birmingham (Central Division). 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
jnaiibiatiigsn 
WAYS AND MEANS. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee). 


Estate Dury on Personat Property oF THE 
or £10,000 anp UPWARDS, PASSING BY WILL OR 
on InTESTACY. 

1. Resolved—That, towards raising the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty, there shall be 
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levied and paid to Her Majesty the following 
Duties (that is to say): 

Where, in the case of any Probate or 
Letters of Administration granted in 
England or Ireland on or after the first 
day of June one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty nine, or in the case of any 
Inventory exhibited and recorded in 
Scotland on or after that day, the estate 
and effects in respect whereof Duty is 
charged on the Affidavit or Inventory by 
section twenty-seven of ‘The Customs 
and Inland Revenue Act, 1881,” shall be 
above the value of £10,000 
Duty.—At the rate of One Pound for 

every full sum of £100, and for every 
fractional part of £100 over any mul- 
tiple of £100; 

Where the Personal or Moyeable Property 
included in an Account delivered accord- 
ing to section Thirty-eight of ‘‘ The Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue Act, 1881,” on 
and after the first day of June one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-nine, 
shall be above the value of £10,000. 
Duty.—At the rate of One Pound for 

every full sum of £100, and for any 
fractional paat of £100 over any mul- 
tiple of £100; 


The said Duties respectively are to be Stamp 
Duties in addition to the Stamp Duties 
charged on the Affidavit required from 
Persons applying for Probate or Letters of 
Administration in England or Ireland, and on 
the Inventory exhibited and recorded in Scot- 
land, or in addition to the Stamp Duties charged 
on such Accounts of Personal and Moveable 
Property as are specified in the section thirty- 
eight of “The Customs and Inland Revenue 
Act, 1881,” but are not to be deemed ‘‘ Probate 
Duties,” within the meaning assigned to that 
expression by section twenty-one of ‘The 
Local Government Act, 1888.” 


Estate Dury on Sucessions or THE VALUE OF 
£10,000 anp Upwarps. 


Motion made and question proposed, 


2. “That, towards raising the the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, there shall be levied 
and paid to Her Majesty in respect of the 
value of the entire personal property passing 
upon the death of any person dying on or after 
the first day of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-nine, as a Succession or 
Successions under “ The Succession Duty Act, 
1853,” and in respect of the value of every Suc- 
cession to real property under the said Act, 
upon the death of any person so dying, the 
following Duty (that is to say) :— 


Dory. 


Where such value is above £10,000. 

At the rate of One Pound for every full 
sum of £100, and for any fractional part 
of £100 over any multiple of £100. 

The said Duty is to be a Stamp Duty in addi- 
tion to any Duties chargeable under “The 
Succession Duty Act, 1853,” and Section 
twenty-one of “The Customs and Inland 
Revenue Act, 1888,” provided that the said 
Duty shall not be payable upon the interest of 
a Successor in leaseholds passing to him by 
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will or devolution by law or on property 
included in an account delived according to 
section thirty-eight of “The Customs and 
Inland Revenue Act, 1881.’ 

The value upon which the said Duty is to 
be ci and assessed shall be ascertained 
in accordance with “ The Succession Duty Act, 
1853,” subject to the following provisions ;— 

(a.) In the case of a Successor who is 
entitled to the real property comprised 
in his Succession for an estate in fee 
simple, or in fee according to the custom 
of any manor, or for lives renewable 
under any custom, or under any leases 
for lives, or for any estate in tail, or to 
possession of such real property under an 
entail, whether strict entail or otherwise 
or is entitled to any such property for 
life, and competent to dispose as he shall 
think fit of a continuing interest therein, 
the value shall be the principal value of 
such property after making such allow- 
ances (ifany)as ought to be made under 
section thirty-four of the said Act : 

(4.) In the case of an increase of benefit 
accruing to a Successor, and chargeable 
to Succession Duty by reference to sec- 
tions five, twenty, and twenty-five of 
“The Succession Duty Act, 1853,” 
where the value of the Succession, apart 
from the increase of benefit, shall exceed 
ten thousand pounds, such increase of 
benefit shall be chargeable with Duty in 
conformity with this Resolution, what- 
ever may be the value thereof; and 
where the value of the Succession, apart 
from the increase of benefit, shall not ex- 
ceed ten thousand pounds, the value of 
such increase of benefit, as well as of 
every preceding increase of benefit, shall 
be added to the value of the Succession 
for the purpose of the said Duty. 


*Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, South): 
This Resolution is of course the Resolu- 
tion which raises the whole question of 
the new duty. I do not, however, at 
the present moment rise to discuss the 
question, but for the purpose of obtain- 
ing information. When my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
brought in his Budget I listened with 
great attention to his speech, and I 
think I said it would be impossible to 
understand this new duty until we had 
the Resolution before us, and that pro- 
bably it would be impossible to do so 
until we had the Bill itself before us. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
now be good enough to answer this ques- 
tion: Is it proposed that in the case of 
real estate which is the actual pare 
of the person inheriting the duty of 1 
per cent shall be paid upon the capital 
value of the estate, or according to the 
life-interest of the successor? Before 
going into a discussion, which must be 
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a very long one, it is desirable that this 
point should be made clear. 

*Tuz CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I confess I thought 
this wus clear. I will not put the 
matter in legal language or form, but 
I may say the intention of the Govern- 
ment is that where there is an absolute 
power of disposal it is not the life- 
interest but the capital value of the 
succession on which the duty will be 
taken. 

*Mr. HALDANE (Haddington): Is 
the Committee to understand that this 
duty is of a wholly different character 
from the Succession Duty, which varies 
according to consanguinity. Are 
we to understand that this is alto- 
gether a new duty analogous, if any- 
thing, to the Probate Duty levied 
in a lump sum in the case of person- 
alty, and a duty which is to be levied in 
a lump sum in the case of realty ? 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE (Bradford) : 
What is the meaning of ‘‘the principal 
value of such property” in the Resolu- 
tion? Is the principal value of freehold 
ground rents to be estimated according 
to the real value, or, as is now the case 
under the existing Acts, without refer- 
ence to the real value, which may be 
four or five times the amount of the 
nominal value ? 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to be good enough 
to wait to see the Bill. I may say 

enerally that the principal value would 
be ascertained in the manner in which 
it is now ascertained in taxing the pro- 
perty of Corporations. There are already 
provisions for taxing the capital value of 
real property, and these provisions 
will be applied to the present case. 
That is my general answer to the 
question. With respect to the question 
of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Haldane), 
this is essentially a new duty, resem- 
bling the Succession Duty in some res- 
ne and the Probate-Duty in others. 

e hon. and learned Gentleman is right 
in saying it is an additional tax which 
falls equally on any one who may obtain 
the succession, whatever his relationship 
to his predecessor, and so far it may be 
said to be like the Probate Duty. But 
I think to describe it simply as a sort of 
Probate Duty on Land would give a 
false impression. It is an increase of 
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scale of the Succession Duty by 1 per 
cent on all successions above £10,000. 

*Mr. HALDANE: But it is not 
affected by the degree of consanguinity. 

*Mr. GOSC : No. Those who 
pay one and a-half per cent now will pay 
two and a-half; those who pay four 
and a-half now will pay five and.a-half, 
and so on. It is irrespective of the 
relationship of the successor. 

Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon): Is the new duty of 1 per cent to 
be charged on the whole capital value 
of personal property, but only on the life 
interest of realty ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I think I have 
made it plain that itis not so. Person- 
alty and realty will be treated alike. As 
regards instalments, the payments in 
the case of realty will follow the Suc- 
cession Duty, rather than the Probate 
Duty. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton): Then for the purposes of this new 
duty is the scale of consanguinity 
abolished ?_ 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I do not think that 
is the proper way of putting it. This 
duty is an increase of the scale of the 
duty paid before. It is an equal addi- 
tion of 1 per cent ali round, the addition 
being calculated on a somewhat new 
system. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): The question 
is one of some perplexity. There 
is some difficulty in finding a proper 
appellation for the duty. It is hardly 
proper to call this a mere addi- 
tion to the Succession Duty, because in 
certain essential particulars it departs 
from thie principle of the Succession 
Duty. The principle of the Succession 
Duty as applied to land, is that it is 
taken upon the limited ownership, rather 
than upon the capital value. It is an 
entire change of the principle of the 
Succession Duty, when you impose the 
duty that is to be taken on the capital 
value without respect to the question 
whether the ownership is limited or 
absolute. So far, I think, we clearly 
understand the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and there can be no doubt 
about the matter whatever. In point 
of fact this additional charge in the 
case of the Succession Duty is to be 
levied as the property tax on the subject 
to which it applies. The Succession 
Duty, it will be remembered, affects 
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real property with two most important 
limitations, one being the distinction’ 
drawn between limited ownership and 
absolute ownership. That point has 
been completely cleared up. But the 
Succession Duty likewise affects, in a 
most important manner, the amount of 
the tax which is to be paid. As IE 
understood the Mhancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the consanguinity scale will 
still remain in force with reference to 
this tax—the tax will be levied accordin 

to the degree of relationship. [‘‘ No." 
Ido not mean that the tax will be 
levied—it will be an absolute tax of 1 

per cent, not upon the capital value 
simply without any deduction, but upon 
the capital value estimated according to 
the consanguinity scale. Is that so? 
If not, let us understand how it is. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I have been asked 
whether it is the abolition of the con- 
sanguinity scale, and I have said that I 
do not look upon it in that way. I look 
upon the consanguinity scale as not 
having absolutely anything to do with 
the new duty. The Estate Duty is 
levied equally upon the value of the 
succession, whatever the degreeof con- 
sanguinity. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am glad to 
hear that, but it is out of place to call it 
an Estate Duty. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN;; I call it an Estate 
Duty so as not to mix it up either with 
the Probate or the Succession Duty. This 
Estate Duty is a separate duty. It re- 
sembles the Probate Duty in some parti- 
culars, and it resembles the Succession 
Duty in others. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I perfectly un- 
derstand it. It appears to me that 
those points in which the new duty re-" 
sembles the Succession Duty are of a 
peculiar character. But the two essen- 
tial points which limit it as a tax are, 
first, whether the ownership is absolute 
or limited, and, secondly, whether it is 
limited under the consanguinity scale. 
I am not in the least blaming the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; but I have ob- 
served that an idea has obtained con- 
siderable currency which is misleading 
as to the character of this new duty; 
and I gladly accept the appellation 
which has been given by the Govern- 
ment to this duty—that it is an Estate 
Duty. Although in its form it resembles 
the Succession Duty, especially in the 
most important matters of being levied 
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on the entire value of the property and 
taking no cognizance of the consan- 
guinity scale, yet its analogy really is 
to the Probate Duty, and not to the 
Succession Duty ; but it is an Estate 
Duty quite distinct, as I understand, 
from both. Itis to me very satisfactory 
on more unds than one, inasmuch 
as it is founded on the principle of 
equal taxation as between personalty 
and realty. It is also of very great 
importance, because it now introduces 
for the first time into succession the 
rinciple of taxing oapital value. 
i do not mall entertain any 
doubt as to the main principle 
of taxing capital value in contradistinc- 
tion to other inferior interests, especi- 
ally interests which might be earned out 
of the capital value; but, of course, the 
question will arise, if the principle of 
valuation of property is applicable on 
the occasion of death, may it not be 
made applicable on other occasions ? 
This is a very large question indeed, 
and one of the utmost importance; but 
it is a question to which the present 
financial proposals of the Government 
obviously open the door. Although I 
intend to support the proposal of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I would 
remark that the limitation of it to 
estates above £10,000, is the introduc- 
tion of a great novelty into our taxing 
system; and I should like to know 
whether the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer believes that the proposal 
he has made can possibly remain 
rmanently limited within the bounds 

e has fixed. I can understand that 
there is no injustice in the principle 
of. what is called graduated taxa- 
tion. In itself it is not unjust that 
richer members of the community, who 
have a greater abundance of this world’s 
comforts, should make a larger pro- 
portional contribution to the Exchequer 
poorer members ; but, on the other 
hand, there is this difficulty. I have 
never been able to observe any absolute 
tule by means of which that graduation 
is to be kept within bounds, It is quite 
clear that it is capable of being carried 
to a point at which graduation would 
become confiscation; and I should be 
if we could be told whether there 

1s any fixed rule which, in the judgment 
of the Government, would apply to the 
custodians of property and to proprictary 
interests, for the purpose of distinguish- 
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ing what is moderate and just from wha® 
is' immoderate and unjust. I do not 
see how it is possible if it is held 
that estates of £10,000 ought to 
pay more than estates of £9,000 
or £8,000, to say that estates of £10,000 
ought to pay at the same rate as 
estates of £50,000, £100,000, £500,000, 
or £1,000,000. I am quite prepared to 
rest satisfied with what is now con- 
ceded ; but I believe that no long period 
will elapse before others will improve 
upon the precedent now set, and will at- 
— to apply, within the bounds of 
moderation and justice, something like 
an ascending scale to the larger estates, 
now that the principle is, as I under- 
stand, unanimously endorsed by both 
parties, and is not objected to by the 
supporters of the present Government. 
Because we must observe that we have 
just passed unanimously the Resolution 
dealing with the limit of £10,000 to 
personal property. This unanimity is 
a fact of great importance, and it will 
probably be prolific of consequences in 
the future. ft will rest with the judg: 
ment and discretion of the House to 
keep those consequences within safé 
bounds, and I have no doubt it can 
be done ; and if it is done the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will have been the 
prime cause of the achievement of a 
result which will be favourable on the 
whole to the interests of justice. I 
gladly accept, on the responsibility of 
the right hon. Gentleman, a proposal 
with regard to which it has always been 
felt that there is great difficulty in 
nteeing its limitation within due 
unds. It is quite impossible for the 
Opposition, even if they were dis 
to attack exemptions, to look with a 
jealous eye upon a proposal of this 
character, proceeding from such @ 
source ; and undoubtedly I shall record 
it or my financial memory as an impor~ 
tant and material fact that the proposal 
embodied in the first Resolution should 
have received the unanimous, and even 
the silent acquiescence of the House. 
*Mrn. GOSCHEN: I think the right 
hon. Gentleman has failed to remember 
the basis upon which, in my opening 
statement, I fixed the limit of £10,000; 
The right hon. Gentleman seems to think 
that this is the introduction of a new 
systen of graduation; but in the Budget 
speech I stated that £10,000 was adopted 
as a limit which was analogous to the 
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limits existing already in the case of the 
income tax. £10,000 may be held to 
represent an income of about £400 
a-year, and that is the basis upon 
which, as the mouthpiece of the Govern- 
ment, I rest the proposal. Any step 
which goes beyond £10,000 in the 
direction of graduation would run as 
much counter to the proposals of the 
Government as would the graduation 
of the income tax on incomes above 
£400. I acknowledge there is always a 
danger in admitting these exemptions; 
but exemptions from income tax already 
exist, and it has not been argued that 
these exemptions are the beginning of 
graduated taxation. I must protest 
against its being suggested that because 
we have followed the analogy of the 
income tax therefore we are taking 
the first steps towards a system of 
graduation. r do not quite understand 
whether the right hon. Gentleman is or 
is not in favour of graduated death 
duties, for he spoke with some reserve; 
but for myself I do not wish to exer- 
cise a similar reserve ; and I repeat that 
the Government have adopted this line 
of limit thinking it is analogous to 
income tax exemptions, and by no means 
as indicating any approval of a general 
scheme of graduated taxation. Then, 
as to the suggestion that the levying of 
taxes on capital value will not stop with 
the Estate Duty. That revives a point 
which arose in a controversy which 
I had with the right hon. Gentleman 
last year as regards the existing taxa- 
tion of landed property. While land 
is less heavily taxed than personalty 
in respect of Death Duties, it is more 
heavily taxed in respect of income tax; 
and in my judgment it would be ex- 
tremely unfair to rectify the disadvan- 
tage which personalty may be under as 
regards death duties without at the same 
time rectifying the disadvantage under 
which realty stands to so great an ex- 
tent as regards income tax. The 
Government have maintained the status 
quo; they have not extended any advan- 
tage which realty enjoys as regards 
Succession Duty to the new tax; but 
they distinctly affirm that you cannot 
extend the principle of capital value to 
Succession Duty without at the same 
time recasting the income tax. 

Mr. GLADSTUNE: I cannot accept 
the statement that the limit of £10,000 
8 only equivalent to the exemptions 
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from income tax which stop at £400, 
forin this commercial country a capital of 
£10,000 will yield more than £400—not 
if put into the New Consols, but if em- 
ployed in business, as a vast amount 
of the wealth of this country is, 
But that is not the point. That is not 
the question. I think incomes of £400 
a year are entitled to a deduction—I 
rather believe of £120. Therefore, the 
consequence is, that under £400 is tax- 
able, and that the favour received is a 
very light one. ButI should say that 
there is no analogy between this sum 
of £10,000 and the distinction of the 
limit of exemption under the income 
tax. But what I wish to point out to 
the House is the likelihood, nay, the 
moral certainty, that proposals of this 
character will produce in future times 
other proposals in the same direction, 
and going beyond the scope of the 
present proposal. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I have always taken a@ severe 
view of these matters. When I was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer I pro- 
posed that limit of exemption from the 
income tax, which Sir Robert Peel had 
put at £150, should be reduced to 
£100, and the House accepted that 
proposal. That was a rather stringent 
measure, perhaps, and that was the 
only Act I ever proposed touching this 
matter, as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But when Lord Iddesleigh proposed 
to raise the limit of exemption 
or partial exemption to £400, we 
pointed out to him that he must not 
suppose that the proposal would remain 
a dry and barren fact, but that other new 
proposals would be certain to be founded 
upon it. And so now the proposal of 
the Government has been founded upon 
the proposal of Lord Iddesleigh — 
beyond which it goes—and I confidently 
predict that before a very long time 
either the present or some other Govern- 
ment will submit proposals which will 
go beyond this proposal, and that a con- 
siderably larger application of the prin- 
ciple will be devised, proposed, and 
alopted. All I say is, Sir, that I trust 
that these applications will be kept 
within the bounds of reason and justice. 
And, in my opinion, there is no ground 
of reason or justice on which you can 
propose that estates of £10,000 shall be 
subject to a specially stated tax of 1’ 
per cent—which is not to apply to 
estates of smaller value—and at the 
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same time contend that it would be 
otherwise than just to apply a higher 
charge to estates of much greater 
value. 

*Mr. HALDANE: I must say in 
the first place that so far as regards 
the analogy between the £10,000 
value and the limit of exemption 
which exists in the case of the 
income tax, there is no analogy at 
all. The House observes that in the 
case of these estates of £10,000, you tax 
them by probate, succession and legacy 
duties, and in the case of the income tax, 
you except certain incomes from taxation 
altogether. Therefore, it is a case of 
graduated duty. You are imposing a 
new and additional duty on estates of the 
value of £10,000. We have reasons to 
congratulate ourselves on this side of 
the House, and also those opposite, in 
a somewhat wider sense than we 
usually do, because those of us who 
remember the controversies of 1885 
between the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Goschen), and the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Chamberlain), have 
not forgotten that perhaps the bitterest 
of those controversies was waged about 
the subject of graduated taxation. It 
is perfectly true that this is only the 
first step, but it reminds me a little of 
Madame Recamiers’ famous answer to 
the gentleman who said he had seen 
St. Denis walk first a mile and then at 
least one step with his head under his 
arm, that it was only the first that 


counted. This is the first step in. 


graduated taxation, and you are com- 
mitted to the principle. I am not at all 
opposed to graduated taxation within 
limits. It is a difficult subject, and re- 
quires careful consideration. I believe 
the majority of Members on this side of 
the House are practically prepared to 
consider it an open question, and to 
discuss it on that Soe But we should 
certainly like to approach it in a little 
more workable fashion than it seems to 
have been approached by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I do not know 
whether the House realises that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposes 
to add a fitth Death Duty. From the four 
already existing, complications arise, 
and I should rather have thought it de- 
sirable to consolidate these taxes than 
to oe a new duty. In the first 


pr 
pen ere is the Probate Duty, which 
existed, I think, from the middle of 
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the 17th century; then there is the Le 
Duty, which is levied exclusively en 
successions, and which the landowners 
succeeded in confining to movable pro- 

rty. Then, in 1853, came the new and 
intricate Succession Duty, which I under- 
stood from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian was some- 
thing in the nature of a compromise. 
The Government at that time took what 
they could get, and it was impossible 
for them to get any more, because their 
own supporters consisted of gentlemen 
connected with the landed interest, with 
which they were dealing for the first 
time. In 1881 a duty was imposed by 
which it was sought to attack voluntary 
gifts made by the people during life- 
time for the sole purpose of evading the 
Death Duty. That duty I am glad to 
see is to be made more binding and 
stringent by one of the resolutions. But 
surely, when you have four duties 
already, the time has come when you 
should try something in the way of 
simplification instead of imposing a new 
duty. The Lord Chancellor in the other 
House has a Bill affording facilities for 
the constitution of a real repre- 
sentative of the landed estates of 
deceased persons, and all you have 
to do is to allow that Probate Duty to 
attach to real as well as to personal 
estate. Instead of that you propose to 
create a duty which is a departure from 
the position which you took up last year. 
I find in Hansard that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at the conclusion of a 
long and powerful speech, said—‘* We 
have endeavoured to remedy certain 
inequalities so far as we think they 
ought to be remedied ; but so far as the 
Government is concerned, we show our 
whole hand, and say that we have no 
further pe or to make.” 

*Mr. dO CHEN: That had reference 
to the rectification of existing duties ; 
it_was not a general declaration that we 
would not deal with the Death Duties. 
We showed our whole hand, and the 
Government have made no further 
changes as between realty and per- 
sonalty. 

*Mr. HALDANE: Our point last year 
was that the whole system of the Death’ 
Duties should be put on a more even 
footing, but I accept the explanation 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has given, that the Government objected 
to take up the question of the Death 
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Duties uniess in an entirely new and 
thorough-going fashion. We have got a 
new departure, but it is one which we 
on this side of the House have no reason 
to regret ; on thecontrary, we are entitled 
to congratulate ourselves, though, at 
the same time, we are entitled to com- 

lain that no attempt has been made to 
yeal with the subject as a whole. 

*Mr. CHAPLIN (Sleaford Division of 
Lincolnshire): I will not detain. the 
Committee more than a few moments. 
But I think it necessary to say one word 
of protest, more especially after the 
closing observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
and his adhesion to the proposal. The 
proposals of the Budget are before 
us, but I confess I am not very much 
enamoured of them. They were made 
just before the Easter Holidays, and 
for my own part I frankly own that I 
have been more pleasantly occupied 
than in a discussion of the Death Duties; 
and, without the figures and details 1 
should not be in a position to enter 
upon any considerable discussion. When 
I first heard the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I 
listened to it with a good deal of 
suspicion, and that suspicion has cer- 
tainly not been in the slightest degree 
allayed by the way in which the pro- 
posals have been received on the other 
side of the House. I remember that 
the hun. Member for Northampton 
patted the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the back and congratulated him on 
his proposals, observing that they were 
far more satisfactory than he could have 
anticipated. Then to-night the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian rightly and properly called 
attention to the future, and significantly 
remarked that although the en may 
be satisfied upon the present occasion, 
it must necessarily be the first step 
towards a much larger proposition in 
the future. Sir, I frankly confess that 
the more I consider the propositions of 
the right hon. Gentleman the less I am 
disposed to accept them. It seems to 
me that they open up questions of the 
largest character, which we on this side 
of the House would certainly do well to 
consider much more carefully than they 
have been considered up to the present 
time. There is no doubt about this. He 
ia going to propose an additional burden, 

& very serious burden, upon the 
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land, and that at a time when probably 
it is less able to bear it than ever it hag 
been before. Under these circum- 
stances, although I take no further part 
in the proceedings at this time, I rise 
to say that I reserve to myself the 
fullest right to take whatever course I 
— with regard to the question on a 
uture occasion. 

Mr. RICHARD OHAMBERLAIN 
(Islington): I wish to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer one question. 
On the Succession Duty, the time for 
payment is protracted, in order to 
enable the heir, without  incon- 
venience, to find the money. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
that with regard to the duty under 
discussion, equal time would be guaran- 
teed for payment. One result of that 
would be that if the heir dies before 
full payment has been made, the 
country loses. I wish to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, 
in providing for the extension of the 
time, he will enhance the amount of 
the duty by so much as will cover so 
much of the prospective loss, owing to 
the expectation of life in some cases 
being less than in others ? 

Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon): I understand the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to say that 
the charge will lie equally on per- 
sonal and real estate, while the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian said it would be charged on the 
capital value of the succession. I think 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer isa great 
deal too modest. His proposal is n my 
opinion a very bold, but at the same 
time, a very just one; and if our Con- 
servative friends will consider the matter 
they will, I tuink, agree that it is a very 
Conservative proposal. Now that the 
Democracy are in power, they ought 
to insist on this matter being put on & 
fair footing, either on the ability of a 
person to pay or on the benefits he 
receives from the Government. Probably 
on both those grounds it is right that 
those who leave large fortunes behind 
them should be liable to pay a larger 
proportion than they have done of the 
value of the estate. 

Tut ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): I may 
perhaps be allowed to say a few 
words with the view of removing rye 
doubt that may exist in the mi 
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of my hon. Friend in regard to the 
wording of the resolution. The tax to 
be levied is, as I understand the matter, 
to be leviable on personalty and realty 
alike. If a man should succeed for 
life to £12,000 personalty, then the 
capital value of his life interest in that 
rsonalty is taken. If he succeeds for 
ife to real property of the value of 
£12,000, the capital value of his life 
interest is to betaken. If his interest is 
absolute, then the case contemplated by 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
would apply, and he would pay on that 
capital value. It makes no difference 
whether it is a succession to personalty or 
a succession to realty. With regard to 
the remarks of the hon. Member for Had- 
dington (Mr. Haldane), I would point 
int out out that there are not four 
ifferent kinds of duties, but practically 
only two, although they have different 
incidence. 

*Sir H. DAVEY (Stockton): Iam glad 
to understand that the fee-simple owner 
on succeeding will pay the duty on the 
fee-simple value, and not merely on the 
life interest. Death Duties should be 
levied on the same principle as personalty 
and realty. It is a Succession Duty to 
all intents and purposes. If that be so, 
why should a difference be made in the 
mode in which this Succession Duty is 
to be levied and the way in which the 
Succession Duty is levied in the Act 
of 1853. A much more simple way 
would be to alter the Succession Duty 
Act of 1853, and make all Succession 
Duties under that Act liable on the fee- 
simple value of the property. With 
regard to the limit of £10,000, I think 
explanation given will hardly be satis- 
factory to hon. Gentlemen opposite. Let 
them take the case of a man who under 
one appointment succeeds to £4,000 
personalty and £6,000 realty. Is it 
lear that he would pay on the whole 
value of the estate—viz., £10,000? Is 
the payment assessed on the total value 
of the Succession, whatever the quality 
of the property might be? In my 
opinion, the Estate Duty should be paid 
on the whole value of the estato, 
whatever may be its character. 
Is the payment assessed on the total 
value of the succession. whatever the 
quality of the property may be? Is it 
paid on the whole value, whether it is 
real or personal estate? Would a man 
who succeeded to £10,000 half in 
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ae ees and half in land pay the 
tate Duty ? In my opinion, the te 
Duty should be paid on the whole value 
of the estate, whatever may be its 
character. 

*Sir R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells): I 
wish to take this opportunity of saying 
a few words on this important matter, 
and I agree very much with what fell 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin). 
I think it is our duty to examine care- 
fully the propositions which have been 
put before us by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but having gone so far with 
the right hon. Gentleman, I am unable 
to go further with him. I confess that 
I do not share the fear with which he 
regards the proposals of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. On the contrary, it 
appears to me that in many respects 
they are worthy of support. I detect 
in them the principle of absolute equality 
of taxation in regard to personalty as 
well as realty, and in that principle 
I entirely concur. I go with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
say that it would not do alone 
to effect an equality in regard 
to Death Duties, but that that equality 
of taxation must be carried further. At 
present there are far more serious and 
heavy burdens imposed upon realty 
than upon personalty, and I should be 
glad. if possible, to remove every one of 
those inequalities and render the burden 
equal. That is the reply to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite, who with 
great emphasis asked, ‘“‘ Why introduce 
this new Estate Duty—why not get rid 
of the unjust action of the Act of 
1853?” The answer is plain. You 
cannot get rid of that injustice unless 
you deal with the matter of taxation as 
a whole. If you can possibly do this, 
then I admit that the inequality must 
go. The matter has been one of great 
difficulty. Most of us dislike taxation 
in any shape, and special objection is 
taken to a new tax. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has displayed much in- 
genuity in designing new taxes which 
are to be borne by the community af 
large. New tax after new tax have 
been introduced with little or no irrita- 
tion, and have been borne with equani- 
mity. [Cries of ‘‘The Wheel Tax.” 
Yes; but that did not pass. I am onl 
Aare of those which are the law of 
the land, and I must congratulate the’ 
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right hon. Gentleman on having intro- 
duced new taxes which have excited so 
little objection. If the elements of a 
graduated taxation are objectionable, 
we have had them on our Statute Book 
for years. From the moment the sys- 
tem of exemptions from income tax was 
introduced, there were, to a certain 
extent, instances of graduated taxa- 
tion. As far as I can see, the present 
proposal is on all fours with the 

aduated taxation imposed in the 
income tax. It niight possibly be made 
still further on all fours with it if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had fol- 
lowed with greater nicety the precedent 
of the income tax, and instead of fixing 
one point of £10,000 capital, below 
which the new Estate Duty should 
not apply, had introduced an auto- 
matic sliding scale, following the 
graduated exemptions now given to 
Incomes below £400. There is no 
novelty in a system of graduated taxa- 
tion to the extent I have mentioned; 
on the contrary, its application has 
already been recognized by Chancellors 
of the Exchequer on both sides of the 
House. This is only a re-application of 
the principle in dealing with the Suc- 
cession Duty. I do not see any reason 
why we should fear that this is to form 
the groundwork of a new system of taxa- 
tion, seeing that it has long since been 
enforced. I certainly approve heartily 
of a plan the leading features of which 
are identity and equality of taxation 
upon all property whatever. 

Mr. H. FOWLER (Wolverhampton, 
E.): I am sorry that the Attorney 
General has left the House, because I 
wanted to call attention to one remark 
he has made; but perhaps the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will be able to 
clear it up. The Attorney-General, 
speaking of this new tax—this estate 
duty, said that it was to be in every 
sense of the word levied on, the 
value of the succession. That is 
not so. In §Sub-section A of the 
Resolution, in a certain description of 
property where the successor succeeds to 
an estate in fee simple, the duty is to be 
levied on the principal value of the pro- 
perty, and not on the value of the 
succession. Let me take the case of a 
man who dies possessed of a real estate 
of the value of £12,000, and leaves that 
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estate to his son liable to the present 
Succession Duty. The income of the | 
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estate has to be ascertained, certain 
deductions have to be allowed, and the: 
net value of the income has to be 
capitalized according to the scale of the. 
Succession Duty Act. Possibly the son 
is of such an age that the value of the 
succession is £5,000. A Succession Du 

of 1} percent is levied upon it, but if 
this Estate Duty is passed, that caleu- 
lation will not be made in respect of it, 
but the authorities will ascertain what 
is the capital value of the whole pro- 
perty, and assuming that it is worth 
£12,000, the new Estate Duty would be 

1 per cent upon £12,000, in addition to . 
the duty upon the value of the succes- 
sion as defined by the Succession Duty 
Act as the value of the son’s life interest 
in the property. But although this 
proposal does introduce a most valuable 
alteration—one almost of priceless value- 
—it is, nevertheless, limited to the case- 
of absolute bequests. Where a father 
leaves an estate to a son for his life, 
and then to his grandchildren, the new 
duty will not be levied on the capital 
value of the property, but on the life 
interest of the son and on the ultimate 
interest of the grandchildren. Therefore, 
what we have is this—that where the 
succession is created by settlement or b 
will, as far as real property is pet 
this new duty will be levied on precisely 
the same principle as the old Succession 
Duty, but where real property passes 
absolutely, then the new duty is levied 
on the corpus on the same basis as it is 
levied on personal property. 

*Sir G. O. TREVELYAN (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I hope I may be allowed 
to supplement by one word what my 
right hon. Friend has said. I do not 
think the House is quite aware what a 
serious propusition, from one point of 
view, has been laid hefore it. Take an 
estate of the value of £20,000. At 
the present moment a heir maeneoding 
under the ordinary conditions woul 
pay £135, taking the income at £600. 
Fifteen times 600 is 9,000, and 14 per 
cent on £9,000 is £135. Thatis what the 
heir would pay at present. Under the 
Estate Duty, if the property if settled by 
will the heir will pay in addition £90, 
If on the other hand it is left absolutely 
he will pay £200. And so in the case 
of landed property, which is left ab- 
solutely, as in my opinion, all landed 
property ought to be left. The tax of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite will 
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increase the Death Duty paid by the heir 
from £135 to £335, an addition so 
enormous that I really doubt whether 
the right hon. Gentleman below the 
Gangway (Mr. Chaplin) during the 
agreeable Easter holidays he recently 
passed fully mastered it. It is the 
most serious proposal in regard to the 
taxation of a class which has ever 
been made, but it is an addition which 
I was delighted to hear proposed, and 
which Ishall bedelighted to see passed by 
Parliament. Under this new tax if the 
estate is left absolutely, the heir will 
have to pay £335, but if it is left 
through an entail he will only have to 
pay £225. Multiply that by ten, so 
that it may apply to the size of im- 
tenet estates in this country, and it will 
ye seen that an entailed estate, every 
time it passes from one proprietor to 
another, will have an advantage as 

inst an estate which passes absolutely 
of more than £1,000; and we know 
very well that the heirs of those en- 
tailed estates generally find themselves 
in a position, owing to the many 
family claims upon the estates, in which 
the additional £1,000 will be a serious 
burden indeed. And therefore I would 
ask the Committee to consider what an 


‘ enormous premium the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer is putting on the dele- 
terious practice of tying up land. 
There can be no doubt that an addi- 
tional inducement will be offered by 
this proposal in favour of tying up 
land greater than has been given by 
any proposal which has been made for 
many years past. The advantage given 
to entailed property should as soon as 
possible be abolished, and therefore I 
trust that all of us will do our best to 
pte = day when these duties will 
placed upon a thoroughly compre- 
hensive footin ; sibig ok 
*Mr. GOSCHEN: I do not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just spoken is aware of the proposal 
which was made in 1885 by the right 
hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers). 
*Sir G. TREVELYAN : Oh, yes. 
*Mr. GOSCHEN: Then surely he 
ought to have raised the same objection 
to it which he has raised now. It was 
open tu precisely the same objection as 
at which he has taken to the present 
proposal. Under the proposal of the 
right hon. Member for Edinburgh there 
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would have been on property that was 
entailed only the charge for the life 
interest, whereas upon property that 
was not entailed there would have bnee 
a charge on the capital value. The late 
Government, in 1885, proposed, without 
any compensation such as is claimed by 
my hon. Friend behind (Sir R. Paget), 
to raise the Succession Duty to 8 per cent 
not on estates of £10,000 only, but on 
all successions. Right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were going to put realty and 
personalty on the same footing as regards 
the death duties, but to leave realty 
under other burdens and disadvantages 
as compared with personalty. My belief 
is that when we remove some of the 
existing inequalities of these duties, but: 
deal at the same time with the burdens 
which unjustly lay upon land, it will be 
found that the landed interest is in a 
more favourable, because more just, 
position than it is now. I have beem 
asked several questions. The hon. and 
learned Member for Stockton (Sir H. 
Davey), after endorsing what I have 
dove in charging the Estate Duty in 
certain cases upon capital value, asked 
why I did not apply this principle to 
the whole of the existing Succession 
Duties? My reply is that the Govern- 
ment would not consent to so apply it 
until at the same time they were able 
to relieve realty from the injustice to 
which it is subject in other respects. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman asks 
whether, if a man left £10,000, half in 
land and half in personalty, it would be 
liable to the Estate Duty. My reply 
is that that would not be. It would 
require further changes in the general 
administration of the Death Duties to 
be able to effect that object. I accept 
the statements of the right hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton as being a correct 
Geer description of my proposals. 

hen my hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney-General spoke of the value of 
the succession, I think he used these 
words not in” any legal and technical 
sense, but he meant that the property is 
taxed at what it is worth to the successor. 
The right hon. Gentleman says he ex- 
pects that in the Bill the whole method 
of valuation will be set forth. I cannot 
promise that. In the Succession Duty 
Act, there are Clauses which point out 
the mode of valuation; and it is by 
reference to them that [ think the 
matter is dealt with by the present 
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Bill. The right hon. Member for 
Bridgton (Sir G. Trevelyan) has selected 
# case of 15 years. Of course, that is 
entirely an arbitrary selection. 

*Sm G. 0. TREVELYAN: It is the 
average as given by the right hon. 
Gentleman himeelf. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : It may be perfectly 
true, as regards the new duty, that it 
does fall more heavily on the landed 
interest than the existing Succession 
Duty; but if we compare the position 
of land with that of personalty it will 
be seen that the increase on personalty 
isalso severe. The right hon. Gentle- 
man may try to alarm some of our friends 
as to the character of our proposals; but 
it rests with the Government to show, 
as we are able to do, that we have not 
forgotten the true interests of realty any 
more than we have neglected the true 
interests of personalty. We do not 
profess to favour either the one class of 

perty or the other, but to observe a 
just measure between them when we 
are in the disagreeable position of 
s to impose any fresh taxation at 
all. One hon. Gentleman has said that 
we ought to have dealt with the Death 
Duties as a whole. For reasons which 
I have explained at considerable length 
it was impossible to do so in the present 

ear. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I understand that the right 
hon. Gentleman has answered the 
important question put by the hon. and 
learned Member for Stockton in the 
negative. My hon. and learned Friend 
asked whether £10,000 left by a testator, 
evenly divided between realty and 
personalty, would pay duty under the 

resent proposal, and the Chancellor of 

e Exchequer has answered that in the 
negative. That will lead to very 
extraordinary results. Supposing a 
testator leaves £20,000 onaaly divided 
between realty and personalty, under 
the present Jecputadl that aggregate 
property would pay £200 to tho 

ixchequer. But supposing the testator 


leaves £18,000 also evenly divided be- 
fween realty and personalty, that would 


pay nothing. If, on the other hand, 
the aggregate property was £18,000, 
£10,000 in realty and £8,000 in 
personalty, the realty would pay £100, 
and the personalty would pay nothing. 
That seems to me to be a very strange 
state of things, and I cannot but think 
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that the Government. would. do. well to 
reconsider their proposal with reference 
to the anomalies I have D pees out. 
The Chancellor of the Ex uer made 
a very effective tu quogue reply to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow (Sir 
G. Teotalven) but he did not touch the 
merits of the case, The point of my right 
hon. Friend’s remarks was that his, 
the proposal of the Government we add 
a fresh premium to entailed property 
inasmuch as entailed property will be 
less heavily burdened than property left 
absolutely to the heir. I have endea- 
voured to make a comparison as to what 
the results will bein the two cases—in 
the first place, of personal property of the 
value of £10,000, and in the other case 
of realty of the same value. I find that 
under the present law the personal 
property would pay £300 in the shape 
of Probate Duty, but in the case of real 
property, assuming the heir to be forty- 
five, payment would be made on a 
capitalized sum of £5,500—1} per cent 
—namely, £82; and this would be 
reduced by the money being spread 
over eight instalments, on which dis- 
count would be allowed, to £75. There- 
fore, in one case there would be a pay- - 
ment of £300, and in the othera payment 
of only £75. Under the proposal of the 
Bill, £100 would be added to the 
amount payable in respect of the per- 
sonalty, making £400. I assume that 
the Property is left absolutely to the 
heir, and in the case of the realty £100 
would be added, making, in that case, 
£175. That, also, is subject to discount, 
My right Friend was, therefore, quite 
correct when he said that the effect of 
the present proposal will be to increase 
the inducements to entail pertyi 
This, we feel, is a matter worthy of the 
serious consideration of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. " 
Mason RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I 
desire to say a word on behalf of the 
small owners of land. The Chancellog 
of the Exchequer is, perhaps, unaware 
that in the Eastern Oounties small 
owners of land are divisible into two 
categories—those who are ruined, i 
those who are going to be. This 
roposal will only precipitate be 
atter catastrophe. It does uot eff 
the big men, the persons who 0 
200,000 acres, or the 800 persons who own, 
3,700 acres of land and upwards, but it 
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comes down uncommonly heavily on the 
180,000 people, who own 350 acres and 
a smaller quantity, and I do hope that, 
as the agricultural lamb has been suf- 
ficiently shorn already, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will temper the wind 
which blows from the Exchequer with 
reference to the small owners. 

*Sr J. SWINBURNE (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield): I should like to know when 
the first instalment in the case of landed 
property will be due. An heir may 
succeed to an entailed estate, and yet 
have to wait eighteen months before 
receiving a farthing of rent, as on 
many estates the tenants hold their 
farms with ‘‘a running half-year’s 
rent” allowed. Consequently, if the 
first instalment of the Death Duty is 
to be paid immediately, the heir may 
have to go to prison for non-payment 
of the Queen’s Taxes, while he may not 
have received a shilling from the 
property he has inherited. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy): I 
always welcome any steps towards a 
graduated taxation of property, and 
with that view I very much welcome 
the proposal of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I was also pleased to hear the 
observations of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian. It 
is perfectly clear, as the right hon. 
Gentleman so forcibly showed, that you 
cannot stop at £10,000. Something has 
been said about confiscation, but it 
seéms to me there is a great distance 
between 1 per cent and confiscation of 
property. I think that if you put 1 per 
cent on the amount of £10,000, you 
might reasonably put 4, 5, 6, or even 
10 per cent upon the property of the 
millionaires. I hope the same system of 
graduated taxation will be applied to 
the income tax. The only doubt I want 
to suggest with regard to the proposal 
of the Government is whether it is pru- 
dent to put the whole of the taxation 
on the Death Duties ; whether it would 
not be better to revise the income tax. 
I fear that if you put it all on the Death 
Duties, the consequence will be that 
Members will be apt to spend their 
incomes. 

*Sr W. BARTTLELOT (Sussex, 
North West): I think we must all agree 
that a great deal of information has been 
afforded in the debate of to-day, and I 
hope the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will give us plenty of time to carefully 
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consider the very serious proposals he 
has made, The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian laid down, 
as he always does with regard to finance, 
the case as clearly as it could possibly be 
laid down. I wish to endorse one thing 
he said, and certainly adhered to, in the 
early part of his career as a financier, 
and that is that taxation should begin 
as low as it possibly can, and be kept 
upon a uniform scale, and that we should 
not have a graduation of taxation ac- 
cording to the property which a man 
may hold. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man said a great deal to-day. The right 
hon. Gentleman has said that this tax 
might be converted into a tax upon 
estates totally irrespective of the Death 
Duties, and that the tax might be made 
use of for other purposes at another time, 
I gathered from the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech, not that he is anxious to 
see this done, but that these proposals 
will open a door to those who may wish 
to impose taxation upon property in a 
different way from that which has been 
adopted up to the present moment. 
This is a serious proposition, and I wish 
to call the special attention of my right 
hon. Friend to it. Such warnings of 
what may occur in the future deserve 
the serious consideration not only of the 
right hon. Gentleman, but of hon. 
Members who sit on the Ministerial side 
of the House. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian also 
warned us that an ascending scale may 
be made use of on large properties in 
regard to the income tax, the Death 
and Estate Duties, and that the con- 
sanguinity scale in the Death Duties 
might be abolished. That is another 
important point to be seriously noted 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
for though it is urged that the 
proposals are safeguarded, I would 
point out that the same argument was 
urged with respect to the Reform Bill of 
of 1867, but before the Bill left the 
House all the safeguards on which we 
on this side had depended were 
eliminated. May not the same fate 
overtake the proposals of my right hon. 
Friend? He proposes certain things 
which he thinks are safeguards, and I 
should like to know how the safeguards 
are to be maintained. As an illustration 
there is the caseof two men whorecently 
died, their property falling to their sons, 
neither of whom is going to reside 
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(on account of their pecuniary inability 
to do so), on their properties, but 
both intend to sell them. It is 
difficult for hon. Members opposite to 
realize the position of men who inherit 
landed property, small or large, and who 
have not other means whereby to live. 
It becomes a severe hardship to such 
to be taxed more heavily than at present, 
especially when we consider the present 
condition of agriculture. Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite will give us credit for try- 
ing to deal leniently with our tenants 
and therefore we ought to receive con- 
sideration at the hands of the House. 
Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby): I am 
not very much surprised at the remarks 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman. I 
think that what he has said is true, but 
itis the truth of what he says that com- 
mends these proposals to hon. Gentlemen 
who sit on this side of the House. 
It is a fact that nobody can deny 
that the proposals of the Budget open 
up in the future a great number of very 
important questions, such as graduated 
taxation, applicable equally to the in- 
come tax, and to the Succession and 
Probate and other Duties. The great 
question at the bottom of graduated 
taxation is, whether or not people with 
enormous means shall contribute in a 
greater ratio tothe necessities of the State 
than people with humbler means. This 
was established to a certain extent some 
years ago in reference to the income 
tax; it was afterwards extended, and 
now it has been established in reference 
to the Death Duties by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. It is a characteristic 
of stones of this kind that when set 
rolling, they acquire the peculiar pro- 
perty of rolling fuster and faster. These 
proposals also open up the question 
why property should only pay on the 
accident of death, and why it should 
not,as in other countries, con- 
tribute annually to the necessities of the 
State. It is quite true asthe hon. and 
gallant Gentleman has said that all 
these questions are brought forward 
with great weight and authority coming 
as they do from the Conservative Party 
in this country, and I hope they will 
receive increased force from the politi- 
cal situation. WhatI want now to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
whether I fully understand the position 
of the right hon. Gentleman in dealing 
with the point raised by the right hon. 
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Member for Mid Lothian. The right 
hon. Gentleman cannot mean that a 
property worth £18,000, equally divided 
between land and personalty, should 
pay nothing, because each of the pro- 
perties would be £9,000, and therefore 
below the limit. He cannot possibly 
mean that when a man inherits £10,000 
in realty, or £10,000 in personalty, he 
shall pay the tax, but not if he inherits 
less. The proposition is so absurd that 
the right hon. Gentleman cannot pos- 
sibly mean it, and I hope he is prepared 
to tell us that the Bill will be amended 
in this respect. [f the £18,000 is divided 
in this way, £10,000 in realty and 
£8,000 in personalty, is it to pay on 
realty and not on personalty? But 
surely the principle is that if a man in- 
herits anything above £10,000 he should 
pay the Duty, without regard to the 
way in which the property is divided. 
Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I wish to 
put a simple question to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, which I asked when 
the right hon. Gentleman made his 
Budget speech; he did not think it 
necessary to answer it then, but I hope 
he will not refuse to answer it now. 
The question is whether the 1 per cent 
extra is to be levied on the whole 
property, or is it to be levied on the 
portions which the ° successors may 
receive? I understand that an estate 
of £9,000, received by one child, would 
not pay the 1 per cent duty, but ifa 
man leaves £12,000 to be divided 
among 12 children, then I understand 
on the other hand, that the extra 1 per 
cent is to be paid by each. (‘ No, 
no.”) Well, there is evidently a 
difference of opinion on the subject, and 
I therefore hope the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will explain what is the real 
position of the matter. I do not pretend 
to be learned enough to understand the 
legal language of these resolutions. I 
am glad, however, to find I am not so 
simple but that there are others who 
agree with me. Ifthe case is as I have 
put it there will undoubtedly be a con- 
siderable inequality, and an inequality 
by which some persons will be painfully 
affected. Where a large property, con- 
sisting mainly of personalty, is divided 
among a number of persons, those who 
happen to receive small sums from the 
estate and have to pay 1 -per cent how- 
ever small their portion may be will 
certainly have their feelings painfully 
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excited. Perhaps it is felt that those 
who are fortunate enough to receive 
any legacy at all would probably be in 
generous humour, and would willingly 

ay anything that might be demanded 
Bin them. At the same time I think it 
js of importance that the matter should 
‘be clearly understood, or otherwise 
mistakes may be made. 

*Srr R. FOWLER (London): There 
was a point put by the right hon. 
Member for Derby (Sir W. Harcourt), 
which I should like to see made clear. 
The right hon. Gentleman put the case 
of a testator leaving £18,000— 
£9,000 in realty and £9,000 in per- 
sonalty, and he asked whether in 
that case, so far as the duty is concerned, 
the estate is to escape scot free. But 
suppose a testator leaves £20,000 and it 
consists of £10,000 realty and £10,000 
personalty, is the tax to be levied 
separately as between the one and the 
other ? 

Sr W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): I merely rise for the 
purpose of congratulating the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer upon the 
Budget. Itis very not often that the right 
hon. Gentleman receives compliments 
from this side of the House, and I 
therefore think it is incumbent on me to 
say what I feel on this occasion. I 
consider that the right hon. Gentleman 
has had the honour of inaugurating in 
this country a fiscal revolution; and those 
who heard the speech of the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian will agree that 
I am not overstating the case. I look 
with the greatest pleasure on this scheme 
of graduated taxation, and I hope the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will carry 
it toa triumphant issue. It all illus- 
trates the saying that ‘‘ Everythin 
comes to him who watts,” We have oa 
had long to wait in this matter, because 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
was defeated on this very question. The 
tight hon. Gentleman wanted to increase 
the Death Duties, and the Beer Duties, 
placing an additional tax upon death 
and another upon beer which is the 
means of death. A great defeat of the 
Liberal Government occurred in conse- 
quence, and yetin Jess than four years, we 
arecoming here tosupport a Tory Govern- 
ment in carrying out the very same 
age ce: which turned out the right 

on. Member for Mid Lothian. It isa 
very encouraging incident, and I feel 
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sure that after this Budget we shall now 
go on increasing the taxation of that 
most mischievous creature, the rich 
man, and make him far more useful to 
the State than ever he has been before. I 
congratulate the Government heartily 
all the more that their own supporters 
appear to be a little lukewarm in regard 
to the present proposal. 

*Smr R. LETHBRIDGE (Kensington, 
N.): The difficulty stated by the right 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre), and emphasized by the right 
hon. Member for Derby (Sir. W. Har- 
court), might be very well met by my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, if he were to reckon his 
limit of exemption from the new Estate 
Duty by reference to the amount of the 
income which passes rather than to the 
capitalised amount. I think a plan of 
that kind would do something to abate 
the apprehensions of those who fear 
that this new duty will press unfairly 
upon the landed proprietors. The right 
hon, Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian has endeavoured very skilfully 
to arouse the apprehensions of. hon. 
Members on the Ministerial side b 
dwelling upon the fact that this is the 
thin end of the wedge for the introduc- 
tion of a general system of graduated 
taxation. I must say that for my own 
part I regret very much that the right 
hon. Member for Sleaford (Mr. Chaplin) 
allowed himself to be drawn like a trout 
that rises to the fly skilfully thrown over 
his head. It is perfectly obvious to 
common sense that we have been ac- 
customed in the exemption of the 
smaller incomes from income tax, ~ 
to such an exemption as that which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
poses, and it has never been dreamt 
of that the exemption of the smaller 
incomes really was to lead to anything 
like a graduated income tax. There- 
fore, I do not see why this proposal 
should be regarded as leading to gradua- 
ted taxation of any kind, and I shall 
support the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 

roposals most unhesitatingly. be- 
figs that he will be supported by the 
country at large, and that his proposals 
will have the approval not only of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, but of the majority 
of Members on this side of the House. 

*Smr H. DAVEY: There is one point 
to which I think the attention of the 





Chancellor of the Exchequer ought to 
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be drawn. It is a somewhat technical 
joint, but I am sure the right 
on. Gentleman will follow me. 
Real estate only pays Succession 
Duty; it never pays gacy Duty. 


The Succession Duty is paid on 
the real estate which is devised or 

asses by will, but where personalty is 
Gacieonthed by will it does not pay Suc- 
cession Duty but Legacy Duty. Asl 
read the resolution the new Estate Duty 
is only to be imposed on personal pro- 
perty passing by the death of any person 

ying on or after the Ist day of June, 
1889, as a succession or successions 
under the Succession Duty Act 1853. 
What I wish to point out is that if 
£10,000 is bequeathed by a will to, say, 
a son, it would not be a succession under 
the Succession Duty Act 1853, but would 
be a legacy and liable to Legacy, not 
Succession, Duty, and therefore, as I 
read the resolution as framed it would 
not be made to pay the new Estate Duty. 
I do not suggest to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that this is intended, but 
I think it is a matter worthy of his con- 
sideration in order to ascertain whether 
it is so or not. If the first resolution is 
intended to cover this case of course the 
question will not arise. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: It is intended to 
cover it. 

*Sir H. DAVEY: Then I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will see his way 
to meet the anomaly which my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Derby and 
Ihave pointed out, namely the case of 
a man who leaves an estate of £18,000 
one half in realty and the other half in 

ersonalty. In that case Succession 

uty will not be paid at all. That, I 
am afraid, is an anomaly which cannot 
be altered in his Bill, but must be 
altered in the resolution. 

*Sir R. WEBSTER: This point has 
not escaped our attention, but it is one 
of a practical nature. I quite agree 
that if the matter were reasoned out 
logically some scheme ought to be 
devised to meet a complex case of a man 
leaving £7,000 of personalty and £7,000 
of realty, but we had to consider the 
matter from a practical point of view 
and we found that it would delay so 
extremely the collection of the Probate 
Duty that we were obliged to proceed 
tentatively, in order to see whether the 
= is capable of further development. 

he point submitted by the hon. and 


Sir H. Davey 
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learned Member has, however, not been 
lost sight of. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I apprehend 
that is will be necessary to insert. some 
provision in the Bill. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I am sorry to have 
to trouble the Committee so often. In 
the case put by the hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. Picton), I may state that 
the Estate Duty so far as personalty is 
concerned follows the Probate Duty, 
and would be paid out of the corpus of 
the estate before it came to a division. 
This being an extension of the Probate 
Duty, it would follow the lines of the 
Probate Duty. It may almost be said 
the Probate Duty is put at 4 instead of 
3 per cent. My object as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, has been not so much to 
reform the Death Duties as to get 
£800,000 into the Exchequer. The 
idea of the new duty is that it is to be 
an addition to the Probate Duty, and 
the Succession Duty. If it were to be 
made an increased Legacy Duty instead 
of an increased Probate Duty, I suppose 
not one-half of the duty would come 
into the Exchequer in the present year. 
With regard to complex estates, com. 
eo both of realty and personalty, 

have urged upon the officers of the 
Inland Revenue to have a practical 

lan prepared which can be put 

efore the Committee; but as hon. 
Members acquainted with legal affairs 
are aware, it takes a much longer time 
to ascertain the value of realty than of 
personalty, and the difficulties in the 
way of framing such a plan are very 
ee though not, I hope, insuperable. 

ur desire would be, if possible, to bring 
such estates under the tax, and I will ex- 
press to the able officers of the department 
the view of the Committee that this ought 
to be done if the difficulties can be over- 
come. I endorse the remark that has 
been made by an hon. Member behind 
me that the criticisms of the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian and others are 
simply an attempt to frighten hon. 
Members on the Ministerial side, and to’ 
stir within them a spirit of disgust with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the 
ground that something like our present 
proposals has been a part of the Liberal 

rogramme for years past. In 1885 the 

overnment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Member for Mid Lothian, pro- 
posed an increase in the Succession Duty 
and the Beer Duty, and the main 
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ground.on which their scheme was 
resisted by my right hon. Friend 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
was that it would be unfair to increase 
the duty on land until relief was given 
+o Local Taxation. But since then the 
present Government have surrendered 
considerable sums out of the Imperial 
Exchequer for local purposes. It was 
not contended in 1885 that there ought 
to be no approach to the equalization of 
the Death Duties, but only that such a 
step ought not to be taken until the 

House had redeemed the promise it has 
made to the ratepayers that some relief 
should be igs to Local Taxation. This, 
however, has since been done, and the 
fact that it has been done makes all the 
difference between our position now and 
that of right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
in 1885. 

*Mr. GEDGE (Stockport): I desire 
to point out the inconvenience ex- 
roan by executors owing to their 

ving to pay the Probate Duty before 
they can touch the property in respect 
of which it is due, and t wish to know 
whether this extra duty will be payable 
under similar conditions. When a man 
dies his executors are naturally anxious 
to “= his will as quickly as possible, 
and until 1881 they could do so, as they 
were allowed to estimate roughly the 
value of the estate for probate, and any 
mistake was rectified afterwards. But 
in that year the right hon. Member for 

Mid Lothian compelled them to make 
an account returning the estate with 
full piener in the first instance, 
and this has greatly impeded them and 
delayed proving the will. If the pro- 
ape of the hon. Gentleman opposite 

e entertained and the value of the real 
property be added to that of the person- 
alty for the calculation of the new 
Estate Duty, and if thatfis to be paid 
on proving the will, a delay of 8 or 9 
months may take place before the value 
of the real property can be ascertained, 
and everybody concerned will be put to 
immense inconvenience. ; 

Mr. pz LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid): 

I wish to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he has read the 
letter of Lord Addington which appeared 
in the Times a few days ago, suggesting 
the application of the consanguinity 
table to the | pp hong of this tax, as in the 
majorite of cases the persons comi 
under this tax would i widows an 
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orphans, As the main object of the 
right hon. Gentleman is to find money 
for the Exchequer, I think he ought not 
to abandon _ opportunity afforded 
him of raising a still larger sum by 
adopting the principle of the consan- 
guinity table. I think it would be a 
mistake to throw away entirely this 
means of raising additional revenue. 

*Sm W. PLOWDEN (Wolverhamp- 
ton, W.): Before the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer rises to answer the questions 
which have been put to him, I wish to 
call his attention to the point which has 
been raised by the hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. Picton). It certainly 
seems to me that to tax an estate of 
£12,000 passing to 12 persons, each 
receiving only £1,000, and to allow an 
estate of £9,000 passing to a single 
individual to escape the duty altogether, 
is an anomaly. I do not think that so 
far the right hon. Gentleman has dealt 
with this matter. Is it the intention that 
the estate of £12,000 divided among a 
number of persons should pay the duty, 
while the estate of £9,000 should not pay 
it? 

*Mr. PICTON: Will there be any 
difference made between the Succession 
Duty and the Probate Duty ? I presume 
that in the case of real estate the Suc- 
cession Duty is charged not on the 
corpus of the estate, but on individual 
successors. Therefore, if real estate of, 
say, £12,000, be divided among several 
successors, persons receiving less than 
£9,000 would not pay the 1 per cent 
extra, whereas an estate consisting of 
personalty descending to a number of 
persons would pay Probate Duty on the 
corpus of the estate, and would also pay 
the one per cent extra. That is, e 
of twelve children, among whom 
£12,000 of personalty is divided, would 
have to pay the extra one per cent from 
which realty in similar circumstances 
would be free. 

*Mz. GOSOHEN : I fully realize the 
difficulty referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport (Mr. Gedge), and all 
that is possible will be done to meet it. 
But the Bill proposes that this tax 
should be paid as a Stamp Duty simul- 
taneously with Probate Daty. There 


can be no doubt that the Bill proposes 
an increase of the Probate Duty, as far 
as personalty is concerned, as distin- 
guished from Legacy Duty. I have seen 
the letter of my noble Friend, Lord 
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Addington, and I am surprised to find 
the suggestion as to the consanguinity 
table being applied to this tax. It 
would be quite inappropriate, having 
regard to the principle upon which Pro- 
bate Duty is assessed. My noble 
Friend calls it a widow and orphan’s 
tax, but he might as well call the Probate 
duty a widow and orphan’s tax. The 
principle is to obtain the duty in propor- 
tion to the bulk of the property that 
passes, and it amounts to an addition 
to the present Probate Duty above 
a certain line. It will apply to the 
widows and orphans of very rich men 
who at present pay no Legacy Duty, 
as well as to those of persons who have 
a moderate, but not a small, fortune. 
I was surprised that a wise man 
like Lord Addington should try to create 
prejudice against the proposal by a 
it a Widows’ and Orphans’ Tax; and 

am afraid that it would only complicate 
the matter if the new Duty were to be 
varied according to the table of con- 
sanguinity. In regard to the point 
raised by the hon. Member for Leicester 
as to succession to personalty, there can 
be no doubt that the Estate Duty, so 
far as it applies to realty, will follow the 


Ways and 


we 2p of the Succession Duty. The 
uccession Duty is different from the 
Probate Duty in the fact that there is 
no corpus that is taxed, but that it is 
the individual interest of each successor 


which the tax takes. That difference 
will necessarily exist in the Bill as it is 
drawn. 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has entered 
rather into the question of machinery thar 
the principle of the Bill—the different 
modes of dealing with personalty and 
realty respectively. The case which 
has been put by the hon. Member for 
Leicester certainly affords a striking 
instance of the different manner in 
which personalty and realty are treated. 
Under this proposal, if £12,000 per- 
sonalty is left to be divided among 12 
children, 1 per cent would have to be 
paid on each £1,000, the share of each 
child; whereas, in the case of succession 
to realty of the value of £12,000 
divided among 12 children, no cogni- 
zance is taken of the gross amount. 
The £12,000 of realty would not pay, 
whereas the £12,000 of personal 
would’ pay. That is a poimt whic 
requires serious consideration. That 
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exemption goes to the man whether 
he has children or not. We know no- 
thing about children in the case of 
income tax ; we say there is no analo 
at all with the case of personal estate, 
where probate is taken up, between 
children, and each child suffers. There 
is no argument on the ground of analogy. 
I am afraid here is a new and rather 
striking inequality introduced in the 
modes of dealing with personalty 
and realty to this extent. Suppose 
an estate of £12,000 personalty 
goes in one portion, and suppose 
at the same time a succession value 
of £12,000 passes to a single individual 
in the nature of realty, these cases will 
receive identically the same treatment; 
they will also be dealt with in exactly 
the same manner when the sums in 
respect to which probate is taken out 
does not amount to £10,000, for then, 
whether they go to one or several indi- 
viduals they pay nothing in respect to 
the new duty ; but if £12,000 personalty 
is left to be divided among 12 children, 
1 per cent will have to be paid on each 
£1,000, the share of each child. How- 
ever, I do not wish to prolong the 
present discussion. When the matter 
comes before the House in the shape 
a Bill, we shall be able to form a 
more mature opinion upon it. The 
novelty of introducing, for the pur- 
pose of raising revenue, a permanent 
inequality in the treatment of personalty 
and realty appears to me to be a very 
serious matter. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.): 
Suppose the succession value of a real 
estate is say £27,000, and it is divided 
among three persons, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will lose all the benefit 
in each case, for each portion will be 
under £10,000, and so also of real estate 
of very large amounts if they are 
sufficiently sub-divided. I wonder the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when 
his friends made these complaints of new 
taxation, did not reply that the money. 
is wanted for increased Army and Navy 
expenditure. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for Sussex (Sir W. Barttelot) 
is one of those who had not a word to 
say against this increase, and he has the 
satisfaction of knowing that it is for the 
defence of the country that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer makes his demand. 
think this discussion will be immensely 
valuable, for on this side of the House 
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there appears to be almost unanimity in 
corroboration of the principle that 
graduated taxation is the system we 
must look forward to and develop in 
the future; and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has been successful in com- 
mitting the Tory Party to approve of 
that ge There are two other 
points on which I wish to say a word or 
two. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has maintained that tenderness of treat- 
ment towards entailed estates which 
from first to last I condemn. The sys- 
tem of entail is of no advantage to the 
country, andis a most pernicious practice. 
So far from the Committee being called 
upon to show special tenderness to 
estates thus treated, I think we should 
be doing the State a special service by 
putting a new and special burden upon 
estates so entailed. I am amazed that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
lend himself to the maintenance of this 
system. Those who are owners of 
property, or claim to be the mouthpieces 
of that class, seem to imagine that their 
case during the last 12 or 15 years is 
one that deserves some special and ex- 
ceptional treatment, but the only dif- 
ference between these and those engaged 
in commerce and industry is that the 
latter have had the manliness to bear 
theirlossesand sufferings without comin 
continually before the House, an 
pleading in formd pauperis, while it seems 
to be the vested right of those who own 
landed estates—and I know something 
of the one class as well as the other— 
to be always bringing to bear what in- 
fluence they have on the Government 
in favour of exemption from this or that 
share of taxation. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has upheld the inequality 
and {usted it on the ground “that it 
would not do to proceed with the equali- 
cra i the Death Duties until the 
ial charges on land referri i- 
ally to the income tax had "tee 
readjusted. Astime goes on, nothing 
will become more manifest to the 
House and to the country than 
that the income realized from land ought 
to bear a higher rate of Income Tax 
than income derived from precarious 
sources, such as professions, trades, and 
industries. Hon. Gentlemen must bear 
in mind that land is a luxury—not so 
much as it used to be I grant, but 
still it is a luxury—and those 
who own it have privileges connected 
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with the ownership that should bear 
proportionate burdens. I am glad of 
the progress we have made to-night 
towards a policy of a more just and 
equal taxation, but I doubt if it will 
take the form that hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite desire. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: With ceference to: 
the concluding remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) I think 
he and the Committee will see that 
anomalies must arise near the line of 
limitation, wherever we may draw it. 
Hon. Members have been pressing these 
anomalies that only our from the attempt 
to draw a line that will save smaller 
estates, anomalies that will arise only in 
exceptional cases. Nobody knows better 
than the right hon. Gentleman that 
wherever you draw a line giving excep- 
tions, anomalies will only occur close to 
that line. I will consider with my 
colleagues all that has been urged as to 
these exceptions, but whatever conclu- 
sion we may come to it is certain that 
the anomalies cannot all be removed. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: If I may pre- 
sume to say so, my right hon. Friend 
entirely mistakes the question. These 
pert which my right hon. Friend 
admits do not in the slightest de 
arise from the drawing of the line. That 
has no connection with the case. You 
may draw a line and avoid these 
anomalies, and the way to avoid 
these is to deal with realty and 
personalty on the same principle— 
the amount of the value passing 
to the individual—instead of adoptin 
two different principles for realty an 
personalty. Where it is realty you look 
to the value of the interest passing to 
each successor ; but where it is personalty 
you look to the grossvalue. This is the 
source of the whole anomaly. I hope 
some of us on this side of the House 
may be able to draw some Amendment. 

iving effect to our views and bringing 
them out distinctly. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): I may point out to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
form of the resolution deals with suc- 
cessions to property in two different 
ways, as thus: There shall be levied 
and paid to Her Majesty in respect of 
the value of the entire personal pro- 
perty passing upon the death of any 
person dying on or after the first day 
of June, one thousand eight hundred 
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and eighty nine, as a succession or Suc- 
cessions under ‘‘The Succession Duty 
Act, 1853,” and in respect of the value 
of every Succession to real property 
under the said Act, upon the oath of 
any person so dying, the following 
duty, that is to say :—and so on, placing 
1 per cent or values above £10,000. 
Now if £10,000 in consols is settled 
on marriage, and devisable among 
children, as in the case put by the hon. 
Member for Leicester, then the additional 
1 per cent duty on Succession would 
be imposed ; but if a man leaves the 
property among his children, then no 
additional duty is imposed. When we 
come to the sub-section A, the duty 
is levied upon the corpus of the per- 
sonalty of a man dying worth £10,000; 
but if.a man, having four or five farms, 
valued at £8,000 to £9,000 each, left a 
farm to each of his children, no duty 
would be payable. 


Resolution agreed to. 


AMENDMENTS OF THE Law As TO SUCCESSION 
Dury. 


8. Resolved, that the allowance under section 
thirty-eight of ‘“The Succession duty Act, 1853,”’ 
to a successor upon taking a succession upon 
the death of any person dying on or after the 
first day of June, one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-nine, shall only be made in respect of 
the value of property which the successor may 
have acquired by any title not conferring a 
succession on him, and which passes from the 
successor to some other person. 

That the duties charged under ‘“‘ The Suc- 
cession Duty Act, 1853,’ and section twenty-one 
of “‘ The Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 
1888,” shall be payable upon a succession upon 
the death of any person dying on or after the 
first day of June, one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-nine, although the value thereof 
shall be less than twenty pounds. 


AmenpDMENT oF Section 38 or “Tue Customs 
axp Intanp Revenue Act, 1881.” 


4. Resolved, That it is expedient, with the 
view of explaining and extending the charge of 
Stamp Duties on accounts of personal or move- 
able property under section 38 of ‘‘ The Customs 
and Inland Revenue Act, 1881,’’ to amend the 
section as follows :— 

The description of Property marked (a) in 
sub-section two of the section shall be 
read asif the word ‘‘ twelve ’’ were sub- 
stituted for the word ‘‘three” therein ; 

The said description of property shall in- 
clude property taken under any gift, 
whenever made, of which bona fide pos- 
session and enjoyment shall not have 
been assumed by the donee immediately 
upon the gift and thenceforward retained 
to the entire exclusion of the donor, or 
of any benefit to him by contract or other- 
wise ; : 
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The description of property marked (b) in 
the cdl eobenen two shall be con- 
strued as if the expression “to be trans. 
ferred to or vested in himself and any 
other person” included also any purchase 
or investment effected by the person who 
was absolutely entitled to the property 
either by himself alone, or in concert, or 
by arrangement with any other person ; 

The description of property marked (c) 
shall be construed as if the expression 
‘voluntary settlement " included any 
trust, whether expressed in writing or 
otherwise, in favour of a volunteer, and, 
if contained in a deed or other instrument 
effecting the settlement, whether such 
deed or other instrument was made for 
valuable consideration or not as between 
the settlor or any other person, and as if 
the expression “such property,”’ where 
ever the same occurs, included the pro- 
ceeds of sale thereof ; 

And that the said charge shall extend to 
money received under a policy of assur- 
ance effected by any person dying on or 
after the first day of June, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-nine, on his 
life, where the policy is wholly kept up 
by him for the benefit of a donee, 
whether nominee or assignee, or a part of 
such money in proportion to the premiums 
— by him, where the policy is partially 

ept up by him for such benefit ; 
And that no return of Stamp Duty shall be 
made under sub-section three of the section by 
reason of, or in relation to, any Account 
charged under that section and delivered on or 
after the first day of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-nine. . 


Duty on OCapiTaL or CoMPANIES WITH 
Loairep Liasiuiry unperR Letrers Parent 
or SpecraL Acts or PARLIAMENT. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the same Duty as is im by 
Section 1] of the ‘Customs and Inland 
Revenue Act, 1888,’ shall be charged and paid 
upon a Statement of the Amount of Nominal 
Share Capital of any Corporation or Company 
where the Liability of the Holders of Shares 
in the a of such Corporation or Company 
is Limited by Letters Patent, to be hereafter 
granted by Her Majesty, Her Heirs or Suc- 
cessors, or any Act of Parliament to be here- 
after passed.’’ 


*Mr. HALDANE: May I ask for 
some explanation of this Resolution? 
Does it mean that the duty is me 
imposed where the liability is limited, 
or is it intended to impose the duty in 
all cases where the company is incur- 
porated otherwise than under the Act of 
1862 ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: It is rather 4 
technical point, but the intention is to 
reach certain companies which now 
escape because they get their limited 
liability from letters patent or from 
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special Acts. It is intended to put these 
on the same footing as those under the 
general law of limited liability. 
Question proposed, “‘ That these Reso- 
lutions be reported to the House.” 

*Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh): We 
have had a most interesting 3 9a vm 
upon the second Resolution. I presume 
the Bill must be grounded on the Report 
of the Resolutions, and I presume it 
would not be possible to alter materially 
the clauses of the Bill in Committee, 
unless alteration is made in the Report 
of the Resolutions. Under these cir- 
cumstances it becomes extremely im- 
portant that the Report should be fully 
considered. Itis not a Party question 
in any degree, and in order that we may 
have time to consider very carefully the 
very important points which have been 
raised this evening, I would ask that 
the Report stage should not be taken, 
say, before Tuesday next. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : Certainly, I should 
not propose to take the Report before 
Monday, rut I will consult with my 
right hon. Friend the First Lord on the 
matter. 


Resolutions to be reported on Monday 
next ; Committee to sit again to-morrow. 


SUPPLY. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Crass II. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £60,366, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1890, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Department of 
ra Magers Secretary of State for Foreign 

airs.” 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
On a point of Order I now ask whether 
the Motion of which I have given notice 
should have precedence of that of the 
hon. Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Jennings). My Motion refers to the first 
item—the salary of the Chief Secretary 
of State, but the Motion of the hon. 
Member has, | think, reference to the 
Vote generally. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: I understand the 
hon. Member for Stockport wishes to 
raise the question of the propriety of 
certain items in the Vote. His notice 
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Member for @ w, but if he chooses 
to waive his right, the hon. Member 
for Glasgow can proceed. 

*Mr. ENNINGS (Stockport): My 
Motion refers to items under sub-head 
A, but 1 intend to discuss various 
salaries. I do not know whether I 
should be in order. 

Taz OHAIRMAN: There is no 
precedence in the details of an item. 

*Mr. JENNINGS: This Vote shows 
a general tendency in the direction of a 
rise in the scale of salaries. The total 
sum now asked for is £70,366. In the 
first year of Lord Beaconsfield’s admini- 
stration, 1874-5, it was £61,713, so 
that there is an increase of £8,600 in 
the intervening period, and this large 
increase is one of the grounds on which 
I ask the Committee to reduce the Vote. 
There has been a general rise in the 
scale of almost all the salaries, and a 
totally new post worth £1,500 a-year 
has been created for an Under Secretary. 
The Committee will observe that the 
sum meutioned in the Vote does not by 
any means include the total expenditure 
of the Foreign Office. To arrive at 
that we must add £15,580 for stationery 
and printing. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not now enteringintoItemA. He 
must now confine himself to that item. 

*Mr. JENNINGS: I shall keep to 
the sub-head with great accuracy and 
strictness. It will be observed that out 
of £48,211 paid for salaries no less than 
£42,649 goes to 78 persons. I think a 
glance at the figures will satisfy the 
Committee that nearly all these receive 
extravagant sums. The Secretary of 
State with his £5,000 a-year cannot 
be said to be overpaid, considering 
the great responsibility and the heavy 
work which attach to his office. Then 
I come to an Under Secretary with 
£2,000 a-year. That is probably the 
permanent Under Secretary, though it 
is not so stated in the Vote.. After that 
there is entered another Under Secre- 
tary with a salary of £1,500 a-year. 
This is an inadequate sum for the 
ingenuity shown by the hon. Baronet 
(Sir James Fergusson) in answering ques- 
tions on Foreign Affairs without im- 
parting the slightest scrap of useful 
information. Then there are two As- 
sistant Under Secretaries with £1,500 





a-year each. So that there are four 
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Under Secretaries costing £6,500 a- 
year. We have always understood 
that the most industrious Foreign 
Minister this country ever had was Lord 
Palmerston, and he contrived to do with 
only one Under Secretary. In the first 
year of Lord Beaconsfield’s administra- 
tion there was one Under Secretary less 
than there is now. In point of fact, the 
work which is now divided amongst four 
persons used to be done by three. But 
these Under Secretaries all have assis- 
tants, no doubt on the principle referred 
to in Swift’s lines about the big fleas 
which have little fleas to bite them. 
So far as we can discover, the work of 
the Foreign Office is shifted from one 
pair of shoulders to another until it is 
really difficult to ascertain who does it, 
and still more difficult to ascertain what 
use it is when itis done. Very few of 
the assistant Under Secretaries are paid 
less than from £400 to £700 a-year as 
their regular salaries, yet if they are 
asked to write out the answers of the 
oracle transmitted to this House through 
the Under Secretary, they actually re- 
ceive additional remuneration, so that 
they have the great advantage of being 
paid twice over for their time and 
trouble. This is the peculiarity of the 
office. First a clerk is paid a con- 
siderable sum for giving his whole 
time to the State, he is then taken aside 
to do something else, and he forthwith 
receives an additional salary for that. 
No doubt the answer will be the country 
is rich and can afford it. We are often 
told that people prefer to have a lavish 
expenditure of money in the public de- 
partments. Well, if that be so, they 
ought to be satisfied with the constitu- 
tion of this office. It will also be ob- 
served that the persons in the office are 
accumulating very heavy pensions. 
There have been cases where clerks of 
from 30 to 35 years old have received 
pensions of from £200 to £300 a-year, and 
where persons after 10 or 12 years’ ser- 
vice have gone off with still more sub- 
stantial pensions. It may be said that 
this is deferred pay, but the salaries are 
so large as to leave no room for this, 
and, in fact, nothing is deferred except 
sometimes the work. The chief clerk 
gets a salary of £1,250 a-year, and also 
a@ compensation allowance of £794 a- 
year. This gentleman has never been 
anything but a clerk in the Foreign 
Office so far as I can find out, and 
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why he should have this compensa- 
tion allowance we can only darkly con-. 
jecture. He probably has come to the 
conclusion that as times go this is not 
a bad country to live in. Phen we have 
five senior clerks receiving £1,000 a-year 
each, and seven assistant clerks receiy- 
ing £800 a-year each, and this in an 
office where the work is mostly put out, 
The most substantial commercial house 
would not dream of paying such salaries. 
Immense time, of course, is spent in 
dealing with correspondence which is of 
no earthly significance to any human 
being. The work could be done equally 
efficiently by clerks at £150 or £200 
a-year, and would be so done in an 
ordinary commercial office. I maintain 
that the apparatus worked by these 
expensive clerks is of no benefit to the 
nation; it has seldom done any good, 
and it hs often done irreparable harm. 
We should have had fewer wars and 
difficulties with Foreign Powers if half 
the system had been swept away 
long ago. There are 20 junior clerks 
with £200 a-year to start with. In 
April 1879 there were only 10. These 
junior clerks are now getting £400 a- 
year each. I affirm that there is no 
commercial house in the whole of the 
kingdom who would pay clerks of thi 
description, required to attend only from 
11 to 5, and whose duties are of the 
lightest description, more than from 
£100 to £200 a-year. Their work is 
light; as soon as the streets of London 
begin to feel a little warm they have a 
month or six weeks’ holiday, they are 
accumulating large pensions, and their 
duties are arranged chiefly by them- 
selves. Then there is the Librarian 
and ‘keeper of the papers at £1,000, 
besides another of the mysterious com- 
pensation allowances of £389 a-year. 
The librarian of the British Museum 
only receives £1,200 a-year, and I 
think it highly probable that he has 
more important papers and books to 
take care of than the librarian of the 
Foreign Office. No doubt there are 
treaties to look after, but their im- 
portance is a matter open to very con- 
siderable question. There is, however, 
a special major-domo to look after these 
treaties, and he is down on this lucky list 
for £895 a-year. He has an assistant 
with a salary of £559, while the other 
librarian has an assistant at £575, two 
first class clerks receiving £950, four 
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third class clerks with £762, and ten 
temporary clerks with £1,000. I say 
that such a librarian’s department has 
never been heard of before outside 
Bedlam. The superintendent of Treaties, 
most of which are so stone-dead that 
they require no superintendence of any 
kind, gets £900 a-year. The keeper of 
the MSS. at the British Museum only 
gets £750 a-year, and the keeper of 
printed books the same amount. What 
are the duties of this gentleman at the 
Foreign Office? Part of his duty is to 
aiiond to British and Foreign Orders, 
medals, honorary rewards, questions of 
ceremony and precedenve, and other 
mouldy trappings of the great sham 
which the Foreign Office represents. If 
the whole litter were taken outside this 
House, and thrown into the river, the 
country would be all the better off. 
As no one has the slightest interest in 
looking after the public money in this 
Department, it contrives to muddle 
away over £15,000 a-year in stationery 
and printing. You might paper the 
Foreign Office an inch thick with the 
stationery that is wasted there every 
year. It spends £8,500 in telegrams, 
although diplomatic telegrams are 
specially charged for under another 
heading. We ought to apologize for 
mentioning in such company the persons 
of low birth stationed at the Foreign 
Office, but unfortunately such persons 
there must be. I hope the Committee 
will notice with respectful admiration 
that the office keeper has £250 a-year 
and quarters rent free, and, therefore, 
he is far better off than many clergymen 
and barristers. I hope there are not 
many barristers and country parsons 
who would presume to put them- 
selves on a level with the office 
keeper at the Foreign Office. He 
has of course plenty of assistants, in 
accordance with the sound principle of 
the office, that no man should do any- 
thing if he can get somebody else to do 
it for him. Accordingly we find him sur- 
rounded with seven other office keepers, 
and three doorkeepers, mostly receiving 
from £100 to £150 a-year each. People 
talk about bringing up their sons to the 
professions, but it would be much better 
to bring them up as office keepers under 
Government. They would then be cer- 
tain of receiving a very good salary, 
quarters rent free, and a god pension. 
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No one can entertain a reasonable doubt 
that if this office fell into the hands of 
@ person who a it on strictly 
business principles, there would be a 
large decrease of cost with no sacrifice 
of efficiency. We shall be told, I have 
no doubt, that it is absolutely indis- 
pensable to pay good salaries, because 
persons of a superior class must be em- 
ployed. I do not see the necessity for 
it. All the country needs is to have 
efficient clerks who will do their duty. 
From what I have observed, the heads 
of most Departments are underpaid and 
overworked, but otherwise the scale of 
salaries is absurdly out of proportion to 
the work done. I daresay it will be in- 
timated by the Under Secretary, that if 
this Amendment be adopted, the British 
Empire will be placed in a position of 
considerable jeopardy. One peculiarity 
of the British mpire is that it seems 
to be always in a position of jeopardy, 
and, if we cut down the bloated salaries 
of the Foreign Office, it will be no worse 
off than it is already. Another objection 
to these criticisms was put to me the 
other day in something like this form— 
“If we get rid of all these snug berths 
under Government, what are we to do 
with our younger sons?” That is a 
a rag which we shall have to face 
efore very long, but England has been 
making provision for younger sons fora 
very long time, and there are many 
signs that the people are getting weary 
of doing so, and intend in the future to 
exact honest service for the salaries 
paid. It will probably be said that the 
office generally is in a state of automatic 
increase. Automaticis a very delight- 
ful word to the official ear, but it will 
not satisfy, I hope, the feelinz of the 
country, which demands a thorough 
reform of these Departments. I would | 
earnestly express a hope that the 
Committee will not be deterred from 
adopting the Amendment I propose to 
move, by the suggestion that no good 
wiil come of it. i maintain that very 
considerable good has come from these 
discussionsin Supply. Only last yeara 
reduction of a Vote was moved and 


not accepted at the time, but a much 
greater reduction has been carried out 
this year. My proposal may not be 
accepted to-night, but if the general 
rule is followed, the effect will be shown 
in succeeding years. I beg to move the 
reduction of the Vote by £1,000. 
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Motion made and Question pro- 
posed, ‘That item A, of £48,211, for 
salaries, be reduced by £1,000.”—( Mr. 
Jennings.) 


*TuHz UNDER SECRETARY ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Frrevs- 
son, Manchester, N.E.): I venture to 
think there has seldom been an attack 
made on a Department, and a reduction 
moved in the Estimates on weaker 
unds. The hon. Member might have 

m expected to adduce something to 
support his sweeping assertions that the 
office was overmanned with men who 
were overpaid, and that no work was 
done, but the unfounded assertion ap- 
ars to be evolved out of his own 
imagination. He has given no proof of 
it, and I can tell him that it is as un- 
founded as it is absurd. The hon. 
Member has not had the courtesy or 
consideration, which I have experienced 
from Members sitting in all parts of the 
House, who having regard tothe many 
affairs for which I have to answer, have 
given some notice of the subjects to 
which they propose to draw attention. 
I have received several letters from hon. 
Members, mentioning points to which 
they desire to call attention; the hon. 
Member, however, has not been so 
courteous or considerate ; but that is his 
way. It is the course he chose to adopt, 
and the tone that ran through his 
speech was consistent with it. There 
has been no addition made to our 
establishment that has not been asked 
for, and the reasons for which have not 
been required by the Treasurer with 
_ particularity; and Committees 
ave been appointed to inquire into the 
strength of establishments and the 
reasons for every appointment. No 
addition has been made to this office for 
which there has not been absolute 
necessity in the opinion of responsible 
Members of successive Administrations. 
He has referred particularly to the addi 
tion of an Assistant Under Secretary. 
Well, Sir, that addition was made !5 
years ago in order to afford assistance to 
the growing amount of legal business 
brought before the Foreign Office. The 
amount of ordinary work in the office 
has more than doubled during the last 
30 years. An actual saving was effected 
on the appointment of a legal assistant, 
because the salary is only half of what 
it was necessary to pay previously. to a 
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member of the Bar. The work of the 
office is necessarily distributed amo 
Departments with a responsible h 
for each, and without such responsibility 
and division the office would be ineffi- 
cient and ill-arranged. We have rela- 
tions and correspondence with many 
countries, and our business with these 
countries, singly or in groups, must be 
divided among the responsible chiefs of 
divisions. There is, for instance, an 
American, an Eastern, a Western, an 
African, and a Consular Department, 
each embracing a great variety of 
interests and a large amount of re- 
sponsible business. The Under Secre- 
taries divide between them the 
Superintendence of the Departments. 
Our constantly increasing commer- 
cial relations also entail a lar 
amount of labour on those employed in 
the Foreign Office, and I do not think 
that office is overmanned, the fact being 
that the gentleman engaged there never 
spare themselves and never think of 
limiting their duties to the statutory 
number of hours. If you were to go to 
the Foreign Office at seven or eight 
o’clock at night you would find many 
gentlemen engaged there in the transac- 
tion of important business. 

Mr. MOLLOY (Birr): For which 
they receive extra pay. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : They do 
not, indeed. Nor is the work shifted 
about from one person to another, 
as each person has his own work 
and must manage to do it. With 
respect to Private Secretaryships, the 
Foreign Office is not peculiar, and the 
Under Secretaries would find it im- 
possible without such help to get through 
the work of the Department. Reference 
has been made to the Chief Clerk and 
tothe Librarian, and I may say that the 
Chief Clerk is a most responsible officer 
and a valuable publicservant. He has 
worked his way in the service and per- 
forms important duties. As to the 
Librarian, complaint has been made of 
his having a salary of £1,000 a year. 
In answer to that I would point out 
that his duties are of the most impor- 
tant character; and hon. Members will 
probably be able to appreciate how 
necessary it is to the Secretary of State 
and other Members of the Government 
to be able to have at their immediate 
command precise information with 
regard to previous transactions relating 
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to every country in the world, and that 
all a pe in connection with com- 
mercial treaties and historical matters 
of the highest importance shall be 
thoroughly accessible. It is therefore 
yery desirable that we should have all 
our records in the most perfect order, so 
that there should be no mistake in regard 
to any.of them. In my opinion there is 
no salary better earned than that of the 
Librarian, Sir Edward Hertslet, who 
enjoys a world-wide reputation. In 
regard to the matter of stationery, 
I may say that I am unaware 
of any waste going on in _ the 
Department. There is necessarily a 
large amount of stationery used, but 
I believe that, generally speaking, 
there has been a steady and continuous 
effort to promote economy. In regard to 
the item of telegrams, the estimate has 
this year been reduced by the sum of 
£1,500. Nodoubtthesalariesof the office 
keepers are high, but it is worth while to 

ay well not only where we get good work 

one, but when we must rely with ab- 
solute confidence on those whom we 
employ. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Jennings) thinks we might have as 
good clerks as we require for £350 a 

ear; and thereI join issue with him. 

he competition for appointments in 
the Foreign Office, it is true, is limited, 
and it is necessary in such a service not 
only to have efficiency, but to have, men 
whom we can implicitly trust. Since I 
have been at the Foreign Office the 
gentlemen who have been admitted to 
that service have all been men whose 
abilities would have done credit to any 
employment. Thére are necessarily 
secrets in the department for the divul- 
“ype of which large sums would gladly 

e paid—of which there cannot be a 
doubt. Just imagine for a moment 
what some of the secrets of the Foreign 
Office would be worth for Stock Ex- 
change purposes; and yet there is the 
most absolute confidence ‘in all the 
officials there employed, and no gentle- 
man in that office can be charged with 
breach of confidence, or even with in- 
discretion. These are reasons why we 
should pay good salaries, and at the 
same time I may state that we have no 
idle men. I think it will require some- 
thing more than the general allegations 
of the hon. Member opposite to deprive 
those gentlemen of the confidence of the 


‘country, or to establish a charge of 
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extravagance against the office which I 
have the honour to re nt. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
IT do not think the right hon. Baronet 
has shown his usual kindliness or fair- 
ness in the reply he has just given to 
the hon. Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Jennings), to whom I think the night 
hon. ntleman might have given 
credit for aiding in the economies of 
which he has spoker. I do not intend 
to follow the right hon. Gentleman in 
the general remarks he has addressed 
to the Committee, but I will call atten- 
tion to the fact that it is admitted that 
the expense of the Foreign Office is 
very high. I think that when we have 
obtained from the Under Secretary for 
the Foreign Office the admission that 
the cost of that Department is very high, 
hon. Members who are not connected 
with that office may agree that it is too 
high. I will only add that if the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Stockport 
goes to a division, I shall vote with him 
so as to record my protest against the 
manner in which that service is con- 
ducted. 

Mz. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) : Sir, 
we on this side of the House think the 
hon. Member for Stockport has thrown 
a great deal of light on this subject. 
For myself, I have some reluctance in 
attacking these salaries without the 
necessary information. Ido not know 
whether this particular office is now 
under the consideration of the Royal 
Commission, which, I believe, is con- 
cerning itself with the civil establish- 
ments as a whole, but there are some 
things on the surface of the Vote to 
which I would like to call the attentiun 
of the Committee. An immense deal of 
this work must be merely clerical. It is 
all very well to tell us that there are most 
distinguished men in the Department, 
and I am quite willing to believe that 
these people work very hard ; but there 
is an immense number of people em- 
ployed in merely clerical work. I think 
the right hon. Baronet bas not attempted 
to answer the hon. Member for Stock- 
port. He has limited his answer 
entirely to superior persons, and he has 
told us how able and distinguished 
they are. And in one portion of his 
answer it came out that the Forei 
Office does not limit itself to materially 
benefiting those distinguished servants, 
but that they receive titular dignities 
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in addition to their salaries. As to the 
Librarian’s Department, I think we 
see the full force of everything said 
by the hon. Member for Stockport. - It 
is undoubtedly true that the Foreign 
Minister should have an ample library 
relating to foreign places and treaties, but 
you have, I suppose, the Treaty Depart- 
ment which supplies the information 
wanted as to treaty relations. There is 
something radically wrong in this 
Librarian’s Department. I see there are 
12 permanent officials engaged in the 
library, and 10 temporary clerks. That 
appears to be an enormous staff, even to 
do the most important work of the 
character described by the right hon. 
Gentleman. Again, their salaries amount 
to about £6,175. I am not sure whether 
I have made the calculation correctly, 
but it is above £6,000, which is an enor- 
mous expenditure. Instead of reseiving 
with indignation, as I am afraid he did, 
the speech of the hon. Member for Stock- 
port, the right hon. Baronet ought in 
the interests of economy to have wel- 
comed the criticism. For my own part, 
the only objection I have to the excel- 
lent and enlightening speech of the hon. 
Member for Stockport, is that he did 
not move a larger reduction than that 
which he proposed. 

Mr. HANBURY (Blackburn): I do 
not wish to say anything about the 
Foreign Office, which will come before 
the Royai Commission on Civil Estab- 
lishments, but I would like to say, from 
the experience of that Commission, that 
unless the Foreign Office is a great deal 
different from the other Civil Service 
Establishments it will require a good 
deal of altering. I certainly do not 
think the right hon. Baronet has 
answered any portion of the speech of 
the hon. Member for Stockport. We 
who are interested in the discussion of 
the Civil Service Estimates and in bring- 
ing about economy do lay great stress 
on the manner in which the right hon. 
Baronet has answered my _ hon. 
Friend. He must not suppose 
that hurling charges of discourtesy 
against hon. Members will in any way 
answer his purpose. As far as I am 
concerned, I am not going to be de- 
terred by answers of that kind, and I am 
quite sure that, now these discussions 
are originated from both sides of the 
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House, we will expect a little fuller and 
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more courteous answers when we 
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bring forward Motions of this kind. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith, 
&c.): The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Stockport has spoken of the 
character of the work at the Foreign 
Office, and I think there can be no 
doubt that while some money might be 
saved, and the hours in some cases made 
longer, yet so far as the duties are con- 
cerned, there is no public office where 
the work is better done than in the 
Foreign Office. Comparison has been 
made between the salaries in commercial 
houses and the Foreign Office; but Iam 
perfectly certain there are no clerks in 
commercial houses who are entrus' 
with secrets of the importance which 
must come under.the notice of clerks in 
the Foreign Office. I believe thatif the 
clerks in the Foreign Office served for 
honours and without salary, they would 
not betray their trust; still I think on the 
ground of expedience, it is well to re- 
move all cause of temptation, and on that 
ground thereis some recompense for pay- 
ing a higher rate of salary. I do not in 
the least mean to say that the Foreign 
Office may not be capable of reform, 
but certainly from my short experience of 
it I am clearly of opinion that the 
character of the work done deserves 
praise. 

Mr. MOLLOY: My hon. Friend would 
appear to have very little experience 
indeed, especially judging from his last 
observations, in which he compared com- 
mercial establishments with the Foreign 
Office, and remarked that they were not 
subject to the same conditions as those 
which obtain at the Foreign Office. His 
support of the Foreign Office amounted to 
this—that there you have such important 
work that you must have men upon 
whom you can depend; that is to imply, 
that if you wisp clerks at a lower 
salary you would have men upon whom 
you could not depend. My hon. Friend, 
in his anxiety to support this Vote, has 
really done much more harm than good. 
Now, I wish to draw attention to this 
fact, that upon every occasion of a 
debate about any public department, 
we are given the stereot answer 
which we have received to-night. The 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs com- 
menced by saying he had never heard 
of an attack made upon weaker grounds ; 
he had never outs such sweeping as 
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sertions; and he complained that the 
hon. Member who moved the reduction 
knew perfectly well that the whole of 
the accusations were unfounded. Un- 
founded! I thought the hon. Member 
went through every one of these details. 
He pointed out the large salary of the 
Librarian. Was that unfounded? He 
pointed out the details with regard to 
these Under Secretaries. Was that un- 
founded? In Lord Palmerston’s time, 
when there was more to do at the 
Foreign Office than now, there were not 
so many Under Secretaries. Within the 
last 15 years we have added another 
Under Secretary at a salary of £1,500 
a year, and we have largely increased 
the staff. When the Under Secretary 
said that these accusations were un- 
founded, I certainly thought he was 

cing to give us some explanation. 
What explanation did he give us? He 
said that no increase was made without 
the consent of the Treasury. Those of 
us who have examined for some years 
past into these matters know exactly what 
that means. It is not of the slightest 
importance, and is no check upon extra- 
vagances. Qn the first day of this Ses- 
sion, when we had the Estimates before 
us, I made an attack on the Department 
on the ground of extravagance and the 
large number of clerks employed. Iden- 
tically the same answer was given on 
that occasion as has been given on this. 
But the Under Secretary for Foreigu 
Affairs on that occasion did condescend 
to something like details. He said the 
Head Clerk had also to do legal work. 
*3imm J. FERGUSSON: The hon. 
Member must be under a mistake. I 
did not say that. 

Mr. MOLLOY: The whole excuse 
amounts to this. The Assistant Under 
Secretary must have some legal know- 
ledge. I am not saying he has not such 
knowledge. or that he is not a good 
man. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
pleaded another excuse, and that was 
that each of these gentlemen had his 
own department and his own share of 
the work to look after. One man at- 
tended to the correspondence with 
Consuls. Of course he does: Nobody 
supposed you would give a man £1,50u 
& year fur doing nothing. Then he said 
that another mau attended to commercial 
matters. Of course he dues. And so 
he went on, from one class to another, 
and pleaded this excuse as a justifi- 
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cation for the large salaries which are 
being paid. But I ask the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, is such 
an excuse any explanation of the ac- 
cusation that extravagance prevails in 
this office? Next, dealing with the 
necessity for having reliable men in the 
Foreign Office, the right hon. Gentleman 
suggested that there were very valuable 
secrets, and that unless the officials were 
highly paid they would accept the bribes 
which were offered to them to disclose 
these secrets. I ventured to dissent 
from that view, and the right hon. 

Gentleman at once said, ‘‘ Oh, yes; look 
at the Stock Exchange, and what they 
would pay for those secrets.” I hope he 
did not mean to make any accusation 
against the Stock Exchange, and I trust 
he will take this opportunity of saying 
he did not, for his remarks will be 

reported in the papers, and if he does 
not take this opportunity they will 
have avery ugly bearing. I hope he 
will say that he did mean to cast any 
imputation upon the gentlemen of the 
Stock Exchange, or to suggest that 
they would bribe anyone in order to get 
hold of the secrets of the Foreign 
Office. If it is necessary to have reliable 
officers in this department, is it not 
equally necessary to have them in 
other departments? You can, for 
£150 a year, get men of position 

and education and family as it is called, 

for employment as clerks, and if you 

can do that in other departments, why 
cannot you do it in the Foreign Office? 
The whole history of the Foreign Office 
is this. It has been used in times past 
to provide positions for the younger 
sons of certain families. Men of posi- 
tion who have desired to find appoint- 
ments for their sons have pestered 
Ministers, and I can quite understand 
the vast amount of pestering which 
Ministers have undergone. In times 
not long ago these positions were made 
and these large salaries were given in 

order tu satisfy the demands of political 

friends, who asked for provision for the 

younger members of their families. Of 

course you cannot blame the present 
Government for that, but you can ask 
them to examine into this matter and 
see whether the salaries cannot be 

reduced and the work done with fewer 

people, The taxation arising from 

these public offices is enormous, and I 
am glad to find that it isnot only on one 
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side of the House that a desire is grow- 
ing up to reduce these heavy burdens. 
I am glad to know that thereis a grow- 
ing determination to have no more 
queen bees in the public service, and to 
employ no man unless he does honest 
work for honest wages. 

*Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: I am 
most anxious to give all the information 
in my power when proper questions are 
asked. The hon. Member for Dundee 
has asked, for instance, why it is neces- 
sary there should have been additional 
clerks employedin thelibrary. I will give 
him an answer. The amount of corres- 
pondence has so enormously increased 
that, whereas four years ago under 
twenty-four thousand papers had to be 
registered and indexed every year, now 
the number is eighty thousand, and the 
consequence has been that for some time 
the staff has not been sufficiently strong 
to cope with this work. Hence there 
has been an accumulation of papers, 
amounting to nearly a million, and 
in order to work off these arrears ten 
temporary clerks have been engaged, 
and it is calculated that they will com- 
plete their task in five years; while, by 
@ permanent addition of four lower 
division clerks, it is hoped that the work 
of registration and indexing will not 
again fall into arrear. I exceedingly 
regret that hon. Members do not think 
I have replied adequately to the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Stockport. I 
think he rather spoilt the justice of his 
case by assuming that these posts were 
light and genteel, and enormously over- 
ea and that the salaries were bloated. 

n my early days in this House, it was 
not thought that public servants who 
were doing their duty were proper 
objects for ridicule and comment of this 
sort. Let me remind the Comwittee 
that the Royal Commission on Public 
Offices has not yet dealt with the 
Foreign Office. It will shortly do so, 
and hon. Members may feel assured 
that the office will receive a searching 
examination, and if the care which, I 
believe, has been given by Ministers 
and by the Treasury, as guardians of 
the public purse, is found not to have 
effected such economies as are necessary 
—if it is found that the office is over- 
manned and under-worked, it will all 
come out; you may depend upon that. 
The hon. Member for King’s County 
declares that the office was as much em- 
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ployed in Lord Palmerston’s time as it 
is now. I can assure him that there is: 
no comparison whatever between the 
two periods in respect of the necessary 
correspondence entailed by inquiries of 
all kinds which have been conducted. 

Mr. MOLLOY : I referred to foreign 
complications. 

*Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: Well, 
Sir, if there were more foreign 
complications then than now I think 
the country is doing very welt 
by paying a little more money in order 
to keep out of these complications. 
Probably the best of the Foreign Office 
work is never heard of, and that work is 
the avoidance of these complications, 
In conclusion, I venture to submit to the 
Committee that no case has been made 
out for the reduction of any part of this 
Vote. 

*Mr. JENNINGS: It appears to me 
that the case I presented to the House 
remains entirely untouched. I followed 
the Estimates closely, and if my state- 
ments with regard to them are un- 
founded, it is because the Estimates 
themselves are erroneous. As to the 
curious charge that I gave no notice of 
my intention to take this course, let me 
remind the hon. Baronet that notice of 
my intention to reduce the Vote has 
been on the paper nearly two months, 
and surely it is not expected that in ad- 
dition to giving that notice I am to 
supply further details. I presumed it 
would be taken for granted that any 
Member moving to reduce a Vote would 
necessarily refer to the Estimates. How- 
ever, the next time I give notice of such 
an Amendment, I will send in a copy of 
the Estimates. One is always very glad 
to take a lesson in courtesy from the 
hon. Baronet. I am sure we could not 
go to a better person for it, but I never 
knew before that a Minister expected to 
be supplied with a full précis of a Mem- 
ber’s criticism beforehand. Let me now 
point out that he has left every fact which 
I brought forward unchallenged. I am 
glad to have this opportunity of ascer- 
taining how many Conservatives there 
are on these Benches who are ready to 
fulfil the pledges which I constantly hear 
them make to their constituents that 
they will endeavour to secure economy, 
retrenchment and reform. They have 
now an opportunity of acting on their 
pledges, and I therefore ask the Com- 
mittee to take a division on this Vote. 
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Question put. 


The House divided:— Ayes, 68 ; Noes, 
$4.—(Div. List No. 91.) 


Original Question again proposed. 
*Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &c.): 
I desire, Sir, to move the reduction of 
the salary of the Secretary for Forei 
Affairs (the Marquess of Salisbury) S 
the small sum of £100. I doso not by 
way of finding fault with the individual 
policy of the Secretary of State, but 
rather because it seems to me that he 
does not sufficiently adhere to that 
policy and I hope to elicit some declara- 
tion respecting it, and that the Com- 
mittee may strengthen his hands. For 
my own part, I believe that, compara- 
tively speaking, the foreign affairs 
of this country have been better 
managed than they usually are, and, 
individually, I am inclined very much 
to adhere to the views of the present 
Foreign Secretary as enunciated by 
himself. What I complain of is that 
he does not seem sufficiently to adhere 
to those views, and I think he is apt to 
be driven out of them by company 
mongers, adventurers, and soon. I wish 
especially to call attention to the present 
scramble for the great Continent of 
Africa, and to obtain some indications 
of the policy of the Government on the 
subject. It is a matter of continual 
regret to me that that dreadful Irish 
Question, like Aaron’s Rod, so much 
swallows up other questions. So much 
attention is devoted to Irish subjects, 
from the clothes of one hon. Member 
to the incarceration of another, thut 
foreign affairs are not now  dis- 
eussed by the body of Radical Mem- 
bers who used to pay so much 
attention to them. was reading 
the other day an article written 
a few years ago by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) in which he 
alluded to the risk that we might be 
carried on from the Nile right through 
the interior of Africa to our colonial 
pon in South Africa. Though 

am not in favour of annexation or the 
subjugation of native races, I am free to 
confess that the circumstances of Africa 
are such, the anarchy prevailing there 
is such, the system of slavery is such, 
that I believe it would be a benefit that 
much of the Continent should be 
dominated and taken charge of by 
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European Powers. The question is, what 

rt are we to take in the scramble which 
is going on? I am very much against try- 
ing to turn out thecivilized Mahommedan 
Powers, who exercise great civilizing 
influence over a large part of Africa. 
I would suggest to the Government 
that we ought to have a decided policy. 
We ought not to drift or to have our 
policy decided by the aims and ambi- 
tions of company-mongers and adven- 
turers. I believe that if the Foreign 
Secretary would let us know what his 
policy is in this matter the House of 
Commons would probably support him, 
and he would be much stronger and 
more able to withstand the pres- 
sure to which I have alluded. The 
 seapiae policy of the Foreign Office so 
ar as it regards the generous and hand- 
some manner in which they meet Ger- 
many and other powers in these matters 
is a good policy. It is not right that we 
should seek to monopolize the whole 
world; we ought to share it with other 
Powers, and therefore in that respect I 
have no fault to find with the foreign 

licy of the Government. I do, 
owever, somewhat regret the Zanzibar 
country, full as it has been for many 
years of British Indian subjects and 
of enterprising traders, that it should be 
handed over to German dominion; but 
still, what is done is done, and it is of 
no use now complaining. I fear, 
however generous and reasonable may 
be the spirit evinced by the Govern- 
ment, there is great danger likely to 
arise in the scramble now going on 
in the at Continent of Africa, 
and Saweieas it behoves the Govern- 
ment to be wary, and to ensure that 
they have the support of the House of 
Commons at their back in order that 
they may be able to maintain their own 
nights in the interests of this country. 
When I look around Africa it seems to 
me that although the principles enunci- 
ated by the Government are good, they 
have no fixed practice. Let me say 
a few words on the Soudan question. 
Looking at the last Blue Book published 
respecting affairs in the Soudan and at 
Suakin, I become more and more 
puzzled as to what is the real policy of 
the Government in regard to this 
country. I have already congratulated 
them on the successful way in which 
the expedition to Suakin was carried 
out, and its operations limited under the 
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ressure of Radical Members, but what 
wish to point out is that since our ex- 
pedition has returned the Egyptian 
troops have again become the aggressors, 
have advanced miles into the interior of 
the Soudan and have plundered peaceful 
traders. This is very much to be re- 
tted. Now I have not been able to 
nd out what is the policy of the Go- 
vernment in regard to this matter, and 
I must say that the last Blue Book pub- 
lished has a most extraordinary termina- 
tion. In the month of January last Sir 
E. Baring sent a long dispatch in which 
he gives the views of different people in 
connection with this matter, and he asks 
the Government what course is to be 
followed. I find that the new Governor 
General at Suakin is under the direc- 
tion of the General commanding at 
Cairo, who in turn is controlled by Reaz 
Pasha, the Egyptian Prime Minister. 
In his dispatch Sir E. Baring encloses a 
aper showing that the Egyptian Prime 
inister’s policy has not changed in the 
least degree, and that he still desires the 
re-occupation of portions of the Soudan. 
Now these views having been communi- 
cated to Her Majesty’s Government, I 
naturally looked to the end of the des- 
atch to see what the views of Her 
ajesty’s Government are. And here 
is the only result :— 


* Foreign Office, February 12, 1889. 

“T have received and laid before the Queen 
and the Cabinet your despatch and enclosures 
relative to the policy to be pursued in the 
Suakim, and the situation at Suakin. 1 have 
read with great interest the papers furnished 
by. Sir Francis Grenfell, Col. Kitchener, and 
your own observations upon it, and T have to 
offer you my best thanks for the lucid expo- 
sition which you have offered on the past and 
present condition of the question.” 
That is all we have of the views of the 
Foreign Secretary, and of the Govern- 
ment. Now Sir, this is an important 
question. The Egyptian Prime Minister 
is practically pledged to try to re-occupy 
the Soudan, and I think we have a right 
to ask the Government to give us some 
indication of their view, in regard to 
the occupation of the Soudan, and they 
ought to let us know whether they are 
now as firm as they were two or three 
months ago in their intention to abandon 
it, or whether they intend to allow Reaz 
Pasha, General Grenfell, and Colonel 
Kitchener to carry on a little ive 
war on their own account. the 
Government still adhere to the views 
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which they held two or three months 
ago? If so they must prohibit these 
aggressive proceedings. But after this 
a of the Soudan comes that of 
the Equatorial provinces, which are 
held by that gallant man Emin Pasha. 
There has been great anxiety in many 
quarters to go to Emin’s relief, but 
probaby there is behind this an 
anxiety to relieve him of the provinces 
of which he is possessed, and to hand 
them over to one or other of the nations 
interested. The Imperial East African 
Company is one of the organizations 
which, while professing great and lofty 
ambitions, are apparently aiming at 
the Equatorial Provinces and that not, 
by a system of concilliation alone, but 
by the help of rougher methods, and I 
fear that in pursuing their object they 
will bring us into antagonism with the 
Germans. I know that this African 
Company claims to be very virtuous, 
and is inclined to cry out ‘ Thank 
God we are not as these Germans,” 
but from a letter from the manager 
of the Company which I have seen 
Tam inclined to think that their method 
is not altogether that of concilia- 
tion. I want to know, do the Go- 
vernment intend to encourage this 
company and other British subjects, in 
their attempt to acquire a large share 
of Central Africa. And now I come to 
the Nyassa Region, where there is 
apparently a war being carried on by 
subscription. Again I want to know 
what is the attitude of the Government 
in this matter. To all appearance a 
private company is carrying on war in 
the region of Lake Nyassa, and we 
use diplomatic influence to get arms 
passed to them through Portuguese 
territory, while an officer on the active 
list of Her Majesty’s Army, is in com- 
mand of the aggressive forces: It is 
said to be a war directed against slave- 
trading Arabs; to be a war of Chris- 
tianity against slave dealers; but I 
believe there is another view to be 
taken of this matter. The other day 
I went to Exeter Hall—A place I do 
not very often goto. There there were 
Archbishops and Bishops, and even 
these are sometimes reasonable men. 
I heard a great deal of declamation 
about putting down slavery and pro- 
moting Christianity, and after that we 





had on pent oes another gentleman, 
@ conve captain. I naturally ex- 
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spay to hear something still more fiery, 
ut to my astonishment he turned out to 
be an extraordinarily fair, reasonable, 
moderate man. He told us that the 
Arabs are not so bad as they are 

inted, and the responsibility for the 
iohting does not altogether rest upon 
them. A confirmation of this news ‘is 
iven in a letter which has been published 
in Scotland from a responsible resident 
in Zanzibar, who states that the Sultan 
sent an agent to negotiate terms, that 
this agent requested that operations 
might be suspended for a certain time, 
but that the company refused to wait 
more than ten days, and on the eleventh 
day proceeded to extremities. In the 
first day’s fighting, however, the agent 
of the company was wounded. If the 
advice which was offered had been 
followed, a settlement would have 
been more easily obtained. The 
situation illustrates the extreme 
inconvenience of the Government 
allowing a private war to be carried 
on by those over whom they have 
no control. I hope we shall now have 
some explanation of the policy of the 
Government. It ought to be stated 
whether the Government will now take 
the responsibility of controlling this 
aggressive trading company or whether 
the Government will announce that the 
will absolutely withdraw from all 
responsibility in the matter. And now 
T come to the question of South Africa 
—a matter which I believe rather 
belongs to the Colonial- Office. Still, 
after what we heard the other day 
from the Prime Minister, I think we 
ought to have a clear and distinct state- 
ment of the policy of the Government. 
In regard to Bechuanaland—— 

Taz CHAIRMAN: Order, order. 
*Sir GEO. CAMPBELL: I only 
intend to refer to it in general terms, 
but it must be remembered that the 
late speech of Sir Hercules Robinson 
was to the effect that the Imperial 
Government had no longer any place in 
South Africa. I will not argue the 
policy. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: Order, order. 
*Sm GEO. CAMPBELL: I only wish 
to impress upon the Government that 
they should declare in general terms 
what their policy is. I can only say in 
conclusion that we had better con- 
centrate our energies in South Africa 
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and leave the rest of the Continent to 
other European Powers. 

Dr. CAMERON (G1 w, College) : 
The Amendment which I have placed 
on the Paper refers to some of the 
subjects which have already been 
discussed, and I desire to call 
especial attention to the attitude 
of the Government in connection 
with the Nyassa war, but before 
doing so I wish to say a word or two 
about Samoa. Some time ago I asked 
a question about a British subject at 
Samoa being taken prisoner by a Ger- 
man man-of-war, and released only after 
strong remonstrance from the commander 
of a British man-of-war, and in the 
answer given papers were promised; 
but, although papers have been pro- 
duced, they do not contain anything 
about the case. Papers of a later date 
than those produced in this country have 
been issued by the Governments of Ger- 
many and the United States. I know 
that the Samoan business is to be dealt 
with by a Congress; but still, an outrage 
has been committed upon a British sub- 
ject, and the House and the country 
ought to be made aware of the precise 
circumstances, not for the sake of cen- 
suring Germany for a wrong which has 
been disowned, but in order that pres- 
sure may be brought to bear for the 
individual ‘who has been wronged. 
With regard to the events in the 
Nyassa region, the attitude of the Go- 
vernment is one involving very great 
danger; at the best it is a bad prece- 
dent, and it is altogether unfair to indi- 
viduals. The district has been opened 
up by British exploration, which has 
been followed by missionary settlements 
and the advent of a trading company, 
with the protection and almost with the 
patronage of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. When hostilities broke out there 
were two of our Consuls on the spot, 
and one of them, I believe, beat up 
auxiliaries for the company among the 
friendly tribes. The company offered, 
if it received a charter, to maintain a 
gunboat on the lake and to preserve 
peace and order. But the Government 
would not consent to operations involv- 
ing the landing of troops, as a march 
into the interior was impracticable. It 
is said that the Government has inter- 
vened to get munitions of war 
through the Portuguese Customs, and 
yet Lord Salisbury told a deputation 
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that persons out there, missionaries and 
traders, must rely upon themselves, and 
must arm for their own protection. I 
venture to say that this trading com- 
pany has been encouraged to carry 
on warlike operations in Africa by 
the Government, and that they have 
consequently embarked on this fili- 
bustering warfare on their own account. 
Is it not a fact that the Prime Minister 
himself told the deputation that waited 
on him that the persons out there, these 
traders and missionaries must rely upon 
themselves and protect themselves by 
force-of arms? As I look upon the 
matter, in the light of the law laid down 
in a case brought before the House by 
Sir Charles Dilke, any British subject 
who commits in any country not 
under a recognized Government any act 
of war, who shoots or kills, or does any- 
thing of that sort, is liable according to 
our ee to the same penalty as if he 
committed the act on British territory. 
Now, I hold that the reply of the Prime 
Minister to the deputation was an incite- 
ment to break the law quite as much as 
incitements we have heard so much of 
in this House. Munitions of war have 
been sent out to carry on war, and I 
believe that small cannons were sent 
and passed through the Portuguese 
Customs by the intervention of our 
Government. But the most humiliating 
feature of the case, if it is true, is this. 
Some war rockets were required, and I 
believe application was made to the 
Foreign Office for a permit from the 
Portuguese Government, but the appli- 
cants were told that the Portuguese 
Government made so much fuss about 
other munitions of war sent out that they 
had better be sent out on the quiet. 
They were so sent, and they were 
detected by the Portuguese authorities, 
and the British Consul at Quilimané has 
absolutely been put in prison for assist- 
ing in the attempt to smuggle these 
rockets into the country without declar- 
ing them to the Portuguese Govern- 
ment. Is it true that the British 
Consul was imprisoned for assisting in 
this attempt, and that at the instance 
of the Home Government? If so, it is 
a most disgraceful thing, especially after 
the answer we have heard to-day that 
the Government have not abandoned 
and will not abandon their contention 
that the Zambesi is a navigable river. 
Why, if that be so, we have a right to 
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send these war rockets into the interior, 
and we should at once have called upon 
the Portuguese Government to release 
our Consul. In any case, to allow a 
British Consul to go to prison for com. 
plicity in smuggling, acting as he 
believed according to the desire of hig 
own Foreign Office, is a state of humilia- 
tion and degradation that I did not 
think the ere Administration would 
sink to. But recently the Portuguese 
have gone further. They have marched 
into the interior and hoisted their fi 

in the Nyassa district, and practically 
have annexed it. That statement 
supeeree in the press the other day, 
and I asked a question upon it, and 
certainly it was not denied. Now I 
believe there is some dispute as to the 
true boundary of the Portuguese sphere 
of influence in Central Africa, but there 
is no contention, I believe, that 
they have any right to extend their 
sphere of influence so high as our settle- 
ments in the Nyassa district. If there 
is any place in Central Africa where we 
have interests to guard, and where it is 
desirable our influence should be exer- 
cised, itis the district to which what 
I am saying relates. If the Portu- 
guese had been there in sufficient 
force to compel the observance of 
law and order, to put down dis- 
turbances and outrages that have taken 
place there, well and good. I will not 
say who is to blame. I do not agree 
with my hon. Friends that the missiona- 
ries and trading companies are to blame ; 
but if any civilized Government had 
sufficient force there to put down this 
irregular filibustering warfare I should 
welcome the annexation with pleasure. 
But the Portuguese annexation is 
purely nominal. Some years ago 
took Quilimané, and they were only able 
to hold it against the natves by the 
assistance of these very trading compa- 
nies whom they are now attempting to 
kill by closing the Zambesi river. If 
the Zambesi is according to Interna- 
tional Law a savigalie river it 
is not liable to be closed at all 
by any Government. Why not enforce 
the right of navigation? There was 4 
hint of a gunboat being sent for. Why 
was it not sent for when our Consul was 
put in prison? I have been always 4 
consistent advocate of a peaceful policy, 
but while I advocate a peaceful policy I 
also advocate the protection of British 
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subjects abroad. The Rortupanse Go- 


vernment cannot require much pressure. 
At all events my complaint is that 
the Government do not pursue 
one policy or the other. I should 
not object if they said to these 
missionaries and traders ‘‘ You have 
no right to be there; you must clear 
out; you can only be allowed to de- 
fend your lives by force of arms, but 
you must not go beyund that, and we 
will not allow our Consuls and officers 
to take part in these warlike opera. 
tions.” That is an intelligent policy 
that might be defended. On the oth r 
hand, the Government might say we 
have interests to defend, and then inti- 
mate to Portugal that we must have 
access for means of defence to this dis- 
trict of Nyassa. They might insist on 
acting on the eontention that the 
Zambesi is a navigable river which it is 
not lawful for any single nation to close 
against the commerce of the world. 
But the Government have done neither ; 
they have refused to take any responsi- 
bility for the state of matters in the 
Nyassa district, and, on the other hand, 
they have sent their Consul and military 
officers there to mix themselves up in 
warlike operations; they have inter- 
ceded with the Portuguese Government 
tu allow offensive weapons of war to be 
carried inland to carry on an aggressive 
war—I do not mean an aggressive war 
for purposes of annexation, but an 
aggressive war carried on for strategic 
reasons. They have done this; they 
have encouraged a breach of British 
laws and given encouragement to fili- 
bustering, and with what result? The 
British subjects who, with the sanction 
and approval of the British Government 
and at the incitement of the Prime 
Minister, are conducting these filibuster- 
ing expeditions, are, in the eyes of 
international law, nothing but filibusters 
and pirates, and any vivilized country 
exercising influence over the district 
would be justified in treating them as 
such and hanging them, and we should 
have no right to interfere. This is the 
position in which the Government have 
put themselves by their vacillation, by 
their neglect to declare the rights and 
wrongs of the matter by international 
law. Men are taking part in these 
filibustering expeditions without the 
slightest idea that they are offending 
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against International Law; for when 
they find their scticine eonctioned, as 
they suppose, by the Government and 
encouraged by the words of the Prime 
Minister, they naturally consider they 
are in the right, though from the 
point of view of International Law 
their action is wholly unjustifiable. 
Another course quite in accord with 
International Law was open to the 
Government. They might have given 
the charter asked for by the Trading 
Company, following the precedent set 
with the Niger Company, the North 
Borneo Company, and other companies. 
If they had done that we should 
then at least have had a recognized 
company recognizing their responsi- 
bility, and the Government conducting 
their warlike operations. But the 
Government refused to adopt either of 
these plans and their conduct has been 
fraught with the most serious danger. 
They have set a dangerous precedent, 
giving Government sanction to what is 
nothing more nor less than filibustering 
that may lead us into very great trouble 
indeed. The missions there are Pres- 
byterian, and the people of Scotland 
are watching what takes place with the 
greatest interest. They cannot under- 
stand that there is anything wrong in 
conduct sanctioned by the Government, 
or why the Government . are not tak- 
ing steps to open up that navigable river 
so that supplies may be obtained. If 
anything happens to those men the 
Government will be held responsible. 
The Government have set a precedent 
which may land us in trouble in any 
t of the globe. Wemay be brought 
into conflict with interests vastly more 
formidable than those of Portugal. 
The extension of German interests has 
been referred to; if we get into a mess 
like this where German interests are 
concerned we shall have to eat as much 
humble pie as Prince Bismarck has had 
to at Samoa. On account of the danger- 
ous, imbecile, almost criminal course the 
Foreign Office has pursued in this Lake 
Nyassa business, I move the reduction of 
£100 under the sub-head in regard to 
the salary of the Secretary of State. 
Motion made, and Question put, 
“That Item A, of £48,211 for Salaries, 
be reduced by £100, ae of the Salary 
of the Secretary of State.” — (Dr. 
Cameron.) 
2?P 
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*Mz. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
This is a subject upon which my con- 
stituents take considerable interest. 
First I may say as regards the more 
general question thismuch. The Prime 
Minister in conducting affairs in Africa 
has not so much looked at British and 
Imperial interests in Africa as he has 
looked at what he considers will be the 
effect of a certain policy in Africa on 
our relations to certain Powers in 
Europe, particularly Germany. We 
can show this without much difficulty 
by a reference to the events that have 
taken place at Zanzibar, or the Zambesi 
and at Lake Nyassa. The value of dis- 
cussions such as this is that they inform 
the Government of the opinions held in 
the country on this and similar subjects 
and it strengthens the hands of the 
Government in their negotiations with 
Foreign Powers. It is matter of regret 
that during the Session we have not 
had the opportunity of a direct and 
specific debate on the events that have 
been proceeding on the south-east coast 
of Africa, and are forced to take such 
opportunities as this to elicit such infor- 
mation as we can as to the present con- 
dition of affairs and the precise policy of 
the Government in that part of the world. 
The last opportunity we had was in the 
Debate on the Address, and then we 
were promised papers that should give 
us full information, but up to this 
time we are not in possession of the 
promised information, though much 
valuable information has been pub- 
lished by the Governments of Germany 
and the United States. Undoubtedly 
events have occurred upon which we 
should very much like to have informa- 
tion. From Zanzibar Colonel Euan 
Smith has been summoned home, and 
Mr. Portal has been sent to take his 
place. Colonel Euan Smith’s return 
was ostensibly to consult with the 
Foreign Office as to the condition of 
affairs of Zanzibar and the line to be 
taken by the British Government there. 
Colonel Euan Smith, of course, has not 
been long back, but still we have abso- 
Jutely no information as to whether there 
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is necessity in the view of the Govern - 
ment for altering our policy at Zanzibar 
Further,we desire to have some informa- 
tion as to the course the Government 
intend to pursue in regard to the 
interests of British Indian subjects, 
who have settled on the South 
East Coast of Africa, and 
who suffered severely, firstly from 
the Portuguese at the attack -on 
Tungi, and subsequently from the 
bombardment with which the German 
squadron visited several settlements 
there. I believe they claimed redress, 
but obtained none. It is no matter of 
surprise that the British Indian mer- 
chants presented a memorial to Colonel 
Euan Smith, which was published more 
than six months ago, expressing deep 
regret and surprise that the interests of 
Indian subjects who had hitherto been 
encouraged to settle on the coast and 
sink their capital in mercantile adven- 
tures there, were so little regarded at 
Zanzibar. We should like to hear that 
some steps are being taken to urge con- 
sideration of these claims. hen I 
should like to have some information as 
to the blockade of the coast which, so far 
as I can gatherfrom the newspapers, 
seems to be almust at an end,nor should 
I regret if that should be the case. 
It has had little effect upon the 
Slave Trade, and it has always exposed 
us to the risk of serious misunder- 
standing with other Powers. The 
question of the Zambesi and Nyassa 
land has come more into prominenz 
since last we discussed it. First of all 
there is the Portugese expedition which 
has been alluded to under under Lieu- 
tenant Carodoso, who has marched into 
the interior from Mozambique nomin- 
ally on an_ exploring expedition, 
though in Lisbon and elsewhere it was 
quite understood it was really a fili- 
bustering and annexing expedition. We 
have heard, and it has not been authori- 
tatively denied,that Lieutenant Carodoso 
has hoisted the Portuguese flag in the 
territory at the southern end of Lake 
Nyassa. This territory, which Lieu- 
tenant Carodoso pretends to have 
annexed to Portugal, is close to the 
access by river to the Nyassa settle- 
ments, and I would strongly urge on 
Her Majesty’s Government to maintain 
the principle and the line of action 
enunciated by Lord Salisbury as to the 
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freedom of the Zambesi. We cannot 
deny the Sovereignty of Portugal over 
the south-east coast and the littoral at 
the mouth of the Zambesi, but it has 
always been matter of dispute as to how 
far inland the rights of Sovereignty on 
the part of Portugal extend. I have 
always understood, however, that we 
would never recognize any Portuguese 
or ether Sovereignty over the important 
access to Nyassa district afforded by 
the Zambesi further inland than the 
Ruo River. Lord Salisbury took up 
this attitude six months ago, and I 
would most strongly urge upon Her 
Majesty’s Government not to depart from 
that position. The navigation of the 
Zambesi is now the more im- 
portant in that there has just come 
to band the information that Mr. 
Rankin has discovered an excellent navi- 
gable channel in the Chindé which will 
give direct access, with much greater 
depth, to communicate not only with 
Nyassa but the North- West territories. 
More and more does it become incum- 
bent on Her Majesty’s Government 
to maintain the Zambesi and 
tributaries as a free and open means 
of access into the interior of Africa 
for the flags of all nations. It 
is of unspeakable importance for 
the development of civilization and 
commerce. Portugal has the power of 
imposing certain duties on the Zambesi 
which I will not now argue, but the 

wer should be strictly defined and 
imited and the Zambesi should be under 
some kind of international control such 
as is exercised on the Danube and else- 
where. I would urge these points on 
Her Majesty’s Government—to keep 
open the Zambesi as access to the in- 
terior of Africa and to let the Portuguese 
know that we recognize no Sovereignty 
of theirs further inland than the Rue 
River. In this way we shall go far to 
encourage, and to protect in a practical 
way, the British settlements in that 
part of the world. 


Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON: On 
& previous occasion I pointed out 
that, unless some more definite policy 
be adopted by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in South-East Africa, there is 


little yse in our maintaining consular 
relations with that part of the world. 


{May 2, 1889} 
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The question has been raised very 
clearly by the two speeches to which we 
have listened, and in fact it is a question 
that carries with it intense interest 
in Scotland. I stated on a previous 
oceasion that the recent visit of Count 
Herbert Bismarck to this country, 
together with the circumstance of 
Colonel Euan Smith’s recall, pointed to 
the fact that the position on that part 
of the African coast has become well 
nigh intolerable. As to the Anglo- 
German blockade, there has been an 
entire absence of information of late. 
We wish to know what has been done ; 
how long the blockade is likely to con- 
tinue; and what measure of success has 
up the present attended it. We are 
absolutely without official information 
on the point, and the ordinary news 
that comes to us does not point to any 
satisfactory state of matters. The action 
of the Germans has certainly not led to 
our position being any more comfortable 
in that part of the world. We also 
desire to know what is to be done when 
the blackade is raised—whether any 
useful result will come from it, and 
especially whether slavery will be 
abolished. As to the interior, some 
assurance is necessary that the extra- 
vagant pretensions of the Portuguese 
will receive at least some supervision on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Whatever civilization has penetrated 
into the interior of pa is due to 
the Scotch and English missionary 
societies and trading operations, and I 
do not ize that the Portuguese 
have any claims whatever. It will 
require much stronger arguments than 
any that have yet been used to shake 
the faith of the people of Scotland in 
the fact that British interests in this 
quarter of the world predominate over 
those of any other country. The a 
of the communications with South-East 
Africa also deserves attention, the 
German and French lines of steamers 
having been subsidized in a way which 
may damage our trade. What we ask 
for now is information, and I trust we 
shall have some from Her Majesty’s 
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Government before the discussion con- 
cludes. 

*Sm J. SWINBURNE (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield): I should like to ask the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
what steps are being taken to open up 
the Zambesi to British trade and com- 
merce. The Portuguese, who have occu- 
pied territories on the Zambesi for the 
last 250 years, have never developed the 
country but have introduced every kind 
of vice and disease amongst the natives 
under their influence in the neighbour- 
hood. I should like to know what steps 
are being taken fur the purpose of 
making the Zambesi a useful thorough- 
fare for our commerce. 

*Mr. W. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby): I desire to ask whether 
any communication has been received 
from the German Government with 
regard to the German Expedition to 
East Africa under Dr. Peters. It 
seems to me that we have already 
suffered not a little from the Germans 
on this coast, and that our interests are 
likely to suffer more if this expedition 
gets behind our settlements. Is there 
any arrangement between the Germans 
and ourselves as to this Expedition ? 

CommannER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness): I am not surprised at the 
interest which is taken in this matter, 
and I would join my voice in the appeal 
to the Government that they would 
assist the Scottish Association to which 
is due almost all the good which has 
been done in the region of Lake Nyassa. 
With regard to the waterway of the 
Zambesi, so far as I know the state- 
ment of Lord Salisbury has not been 
shaken in any way. I believe the 
waterway is to be maintained as a 
common waterway, and that under no 
circumstances will this country permit 
Portugal or any other country to place 
its hand upon the Zambesi. I appre- 
hend that the same argument applies to 
the country north of the Zambesi,; for 
it is absolutely essential to our interests 

Mr. Munro Ferguson 
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that that of the country should be 
placed either under our power or under 
some mutual arrangement by which we 
at any rate cannot be shut out from all 
those parts of Africa in which our interest 
is daily increasing. I think we have 
ground for complaint, too, as to the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government in 
regard to the Indian traders on the 
coast. I have never been astrong advo- 
cate of the blockade of the coast, which 
I think has done no good either in 
respect of the slave trade or of those 
other matters which have been its more 
ostensible object. I profoundly regret 
that the Government has thought proper 
to permit the bombardment of places 
on the coast which has necessarily done 
much injury to our subjects, and 
for which I understand no reparation is 
to be made. 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON: I have to 
reply to a range of observations 
somewhat wide. At the very com- 
mencement, I have to deal with a 
survey by the hon. Member for Kirk- 
caldy, extending if not from China to 
Peru, at least from the Suez Canal right 
round the Continent of Africa. The hon. 
Gentleman the member for Kirkcaldy, 
has taken a deep and intelligent interest 
in affairs connected with the Continent, 
and yet, although we have not for the 
first time to-night entered into the dis. 
cussion of the subject, I am afraid that 
he and I are no nearer agreement. The 
hon. Member does not approve of the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and the policy which they have 
pursued in relation to the affairs 
of the Continent of Africa, but 
I am able to disabuse his mind of 


some suspicion with regard to our policy 
in the Soudan. I can assure him that 
the declarations which. Her Majesty’s 
Government have many times made 
with regard to the Soudan are un- 
changed, and that there was no inten- 
tion of encouraging, nor, so far as our 
influence goes, of permitting, any altera- 
tion in the policy we have supported of 
standing on the defensive and patiently 
developing the resources of Egypt. 


That policy has been abundantly suc- 
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cessful; This country, which three 
ears ago gave anxiety to the world 
ae it could not fail to excite inter- 
national jealousy, is now out of danger, 
and its financial condition, as well as 
that of the people, has been immensely 
improved. This has been the result of 
a policy of defence as distinguished 
from a policy of aggression. We 
have defended the frontier from 
attack suecessfully, and each time we 
have done so the longer interval has 
there been between the attacks. Itis not 
intended on the part of Egypt to extend, 
or on the i of England to encourage 
the extention of Egyptian influence in 
the Soudan. The hon. Member has 
referred again to the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government in encouraging 
trading companies. It appears that the 
operations of these companies are not 
without success, and they seem to be the 
best means of spreading civilization 
inwards from the coastand combating 
and undermining the devastating effects 
of the slave trade. I think the policy of 
the Government in this matter will meet 
with the approval of the House, but it 
is only by slow and tentative measures 
that this influence can be extended. 
But when the hon. Member for Kirk- 
caldy speaks slightingly of the East 
African Company and refers to its mem- 
bers as Pharisees I think he does in- 
justice to a body of men well organized 
and presided over by those who in other 
spheres of life have risen to the rank 
of statesmen. They have inaugurated 
their proceedings most prudently, and 
they have signalized themselves by acts 
of the greatest liberality. I doubt 
whether in the history of the world 
there have been acts more judicious and 
liberal than those the Kast African 
company have recently performed, 
especially that of the liberation of slaves. 
Reference has been made to the warlike 
Mone gigs at Lake Nyassa, and the hon. 
ember says he wonders why the policy 
of the Government can be to tolerate the 
carrying on of the operations without 
the sanction of the Government. Un- 
doubtedly the state of affairs in the 
region of Lake Nyassa presents unpre- 
cedented difficulties, and British sub- 
jects, either influenced by enterprize in 
commerce or devotion to Christian mis- 
sions, have penetrated into the interior 
ofthe Continent-and have been carrying 
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on peaceful relations of trade with the 
natives and exercising a civilizing influ- 
ence. These men went there without 
the sanction or any promise on the part 
ofthe Government. Their proceedings 
though they began in a small way, now 
have become considerable, and 
British interests have assumed an im- 
portance which we cannot disregard and 
to which we are by no means insensible. 
The hon. Member opposite was mistaken 
in saying that the establishment of these 
interests have been due solely to Scotch- 
men. He has forgotten the English 
Universities Mission which has pene- 
trated to the eastern shore of Lake 
Nyassa. When questions have been 
asked with regard to the position 
of these commercial and missionary 
undertakings, and what Her Majesty's 
Government propose to do in view 
of the dangers to which these Eng- 
lish subjects are exposed from the — 
slave trading Arabs on the one hand 
and the Portuguese on the other, I have 
been obliged to point out that Her 
Majesty’s Government are unable to 
accept what are commonly called mili- 
tary responsibilities in respect of @ posi- 
tion from which they would not com- 
municate from any settled base. Again, 
it was pointed out that we had sent an 
English Consul to represent English law 
and to act as a Magistrate at the 
Lakes, and that we should at least 
furnish him with an armed steam launch, 
I was compelled to say that even the 
smallest amount the British Force once 
placed in any district would involve 
great difficulty, because wherever the 
British flag flies it cannot be allowed to 
suffer defeat. It is a serious thing to 
undertake responsibilities which may 
involve an expedition of great magni- 
tude, and perhaps the loss of more lives 
than were originally threatened. If we 
have learnt one lesson from past events 
in Abyssinia and the Soudan, it is that 
we should not undertake any responsi- 
bility without being prepared to follow 
it up to the fullest extent to which 
events may lead us, and aboveall tolook at 
the possible results before we undertake 
anything. It is in that view that. I, 
whilst feeling the deepest interest in this 
question as a Scotchman and from other 
points of view, am obliged to declare 
that Her Majesty’s Government can- 
not assume résponsibility for any 
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military operations. It has been 
said that the Prime Minister encouraged 
a deputation which waited on him to 
undertake unauthorized warlike opera- 
tions, but I am sure the Prime Minister 
did no such thing. He pointed out that 
these people must defend themselves, 
and that they must all have read with 
pride how a handful of English, 
supported by some natives, have held 
their own in the midst of warlike Arabs. 
The Prime Mininster did not tell them 
to turn tail and abandon all they had 
undertaken, and I do not think those 
who waited on the noble Lord would 
have expected him to give any such 
advice. 

Dr. CAMERON: What I have 
advanced is that if you give them a 
Royal charter they will undertake to do 
the whole thing. 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON: It would be a 
serious thing to give a Royal charter— 
to give the sanction of the British flag 
to this undertaking. In those places in 
Africa where a charter has been given 
the country is accessible to the sea 
where Her Majesty’s cruizers are seen 
and whence support, if necessary, can 
be given to Her Majesty’s subjects ; but 
to give a charter to what has been 
called a filibustering expedition into 
the heart of Africa would be a rash and 
hazardous undertaking which could 
hardly be defended inthis House. As 
to the Portuguese who have marched to 
Lake Nyassa, we have said to them, 
‘‘ We cannot view with indifference any 
act which would endanger our settle- 
ments in the interior,” and we have 
denied to them shadowy rights in a 
territory in which they have previously 
exercised no authority. We have said 
that we cannot view with indifference 
injury to the prosperity of our people 
in regions where the Portuguese have 
not exercised sovereignty, do not possess 
& protectorate and do not now under- 

e it. ButI do not take it that any 
hon. Member objects to the Portuguese 
going into the interior of Africa so far 
as they can legitimately extend their 
colonization. veral hon. Members 
have referred to the Zambesi, as a 


Sir J. Fergusson 
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navigable river over which we 
have the right of transit. That 
declaration has been made over and 
over again. I am glad to know that the 
existence of a navigable mouth of the 
Zambesi has been affirmed, as it will 
considerably alter our position in regard 
to that river by largely extending our 
facilities for utilizing it. Reference has 
been made to the difficulty which has 
hitherto been experienced in ascending 
the Zambesi, and to the unreasonable 
obstacles created by the Portuguese. 
Up to the present time sea-borne cargoes 
could not be carried up that river in the 
vessels arriving there ; there has always 
been a land portage over a consider- 
able number of miles in the Portuguese 
territory. If, therefore, a navigable 
mouth of the river has been discovered, 
that circumstance will prove to be of 
the utmost importance, because, having 
asserted for ourselves the right to navi- 
gate that river—— i 

Dr OLARK (Caithness): Free from 
tax ? 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON : That is a ques- 
tion which I cannot answer off-hand. 
Merchants have made no complaint of 
the transit duty of 3 per cent, and 
reasonable Customs duties may be neces- 
sary. The hon. Member for the College 
Division of Glasgow has made some 
reference to circumstance with which I 
am not acquainted, with respect to 
smuggling by the African Lake Oom- 
pany. 

Dr. CAMERON: I must correct the 
right hon. Baronet. The African Lake 
Company sent a deputation to the 
Foreign Office to ask them to obtain 
permission from the Portuguese Govern- 
ment to send war rockets to our country- 
men up the country; but the Foreign 
Office said they had had trouble with 
that Government, and recommended 
that the rockets should be smuggled in. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : I am sure the 
Foreign Office never recommended 
smuggling. 

Dr. CAMERON: I will ask a ques- 
tion on the subject. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: And I shall 
be very glad to answer it; but I deny 
that the Government have been a party 
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to any filibustering expedition. The 
Government have always strongly dis- 
couraged any aggressive warfare ; but 
in 1887, when honest Englishmen, with 
their wives and families, were doing 
nothing but good, were attacked and in 
danger of massacre, no one could say 
that our Consul, Mr. O'Neill, did 
any more than his duty in giving them 
all the help he could. What would 
any man have said of him if he bad not 
done so? It was a position of great 
difficulty for which, perhaps, there is 
no precedent, but there was no other 
course which, in the circumstances, 
he could have pursued. While we 
warned these people that we could not 
give them material assistance, we did 
not deny them the means of defending 
themselves. As for their making 


attacks, it should be borne in mind that 
sometimes the best defence was for 
people to attack their enemies before 
they were themselves beleagured. These 
men have done nothing unworthy of 
British subjects. On the contrary, they 
have displayed great heroism, and Her 


Majesty’s Government would have been 
insensible to their duty if they had not 
assisted them as far as they legitimately 
could. With regard to the operations 
on the East Coast of Africa, the Member 
for West Edinburgh declared that the 
Government had neglected the interests 
of British subjects on that coast. That 
is far from being the case. Undoubtedly 
it is a matter of the deepest regret 
that there should have been any dis- 
turbances and collisions on that coast to 
endanger the peaceful operations of 
commerce. It is, unhappily, true that 
great numbers of British subjects who 
were carrying on a prosperous trade have 
been seriously injured or even ruined by 
the disturbances. For those disturbances 
Her Majesty’s Government are in no 
way responsible. We did all we could 
by warning them of the intended 
danger, and by removing them in order 
to prevent their suffering more loss. 
The Member for West Edinburgh has 
asked what the results of the blockade 
are, and what there is to show for all 
this expenditure and suffering. The 
blockade was undertaken on the invita- 


tion of the German Government, and I | Ph 


ask now, as I have asked before, ‘‘ How 
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could we decline to take part in a 
blockade which was intended to further 
objects in which we have long been in- 
terested ?”’ The joint action of the two 
Governments has put down the seaboard 
slave trade to a much ter extent 
than hitherto. Had we abstained from 
joining the Germans, I do not think 
it would have been better for the people 
of that coast, while undoubtedly there 
would have been a want uf that harmony 
of action which is more than ever desir- 
able. It is most desirable that this semi- 
warlike state of things should cease. 
It is most desirable that we should have 
a police on the coast, whereby the 
sources of the trade may be dried up, 
and that we may no longer have to 
apply the poor remedy of catching a 
few stray traders on the sea, and so that 
we may no longer see these poor people 
dragged from their homes and sold into 
slavery. What I desire to say to the 
House, without going through all the 
speculations, is that it must not be sup- 
— that such operations, condueted 

y two such powers as the Empires of 
Germany and England, can cease without 
some permanent measures being taken of 
a stronger character, both to check this 
trade and to put us in a better position 
to prevent it in future. It is mani- 
fest that it would have been futile to 
have kept so many ships of war occupy- 
ing this part of the coast, catching a 
few slave-traders, if we were to abandon 
the blockade without having taken some 
permanent measures to render much 
more unlikely the recurrence both of 
slave trading and the barbarous circum- 
stances attending it. We have to act 
not alone, but in harmony with our 
allies, and I can only ask the Committee 
to extend to us the same confidence 
which has hitherto been enjoyed by the 
Government of all hands, knowing that 
there must be occasion to exercise 
the patience, indulgence, and sympathies 
of the country. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (W. Edinburgh) : 
I wish to call the attention of the right 
hon. Baronet to the papers that were 
promised. 

*Sm LEWIS PELLY (N. Hackney) : 
I was not in the House when the hon. 
Member opposite characterized the 
British East African Company as 


arisees. 
Sir G. CAMPBELL: No, I did not, 
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*Sir L. PELLY: I understood the 
Under Secretary for Foretgn Affairs to 
say so. Well, Sir, I think the nature 
of the enterprize itself, and the 
names of the gentlemen engaged in 
that enterprize, are sufficient answer. 
I pass by the imputation in silence. I 
desire to endorse every word that has 
fallen from the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs in respect of 
the East African Company, and I am 
glad to say that, owing to the tact and 
ability of Her Majesty’s Consul General 
(Colonel Euan Smith), and the great 
administrative ability shown by Mr. 
Geo. Mackenzie, matters on the coast 
have gone on far better than we 
could have expected. No doubt we 
may possibly have a difficulty or 
two, for even under the best Govern- 
ments difficulties must arise. But as 
matters are we are content, and we have 
to thank Her Majesty’s Government and 
to acknowledge that they have given us 
all impartial support, having regard to 
the claims and international duties 
which devolve upon them. If I might 
add one word at this late hour, I would 
say that the company would very 
urgently ask the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to the necessity 
of keeping up a good steam commu- 
nication between the East Ooast and 
England. We believe such communica- 
tion to be most essential in the interests 
of the trade and of tne general political 
condition along that coast. 

Dr. CLARK: I regretted very 
much to hear the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. I thought that 
the Government were really pre- 
pared to do something to solve this 
Nyassa-Zambesi problem. But we have 
a policy of blowing hot and cold, and 
the great policy of drift and do nothing, 
which has done very much harm, and, 

ossibly, when blood has been shed, the 

overnment will move. On the South- 
East African problem a great deal de- 
pends. I am now speaking of that lake 
which was discovered by a Scotchman, 
and was opened up and settled by 
Scotchmen, who formed a Scotch 
Trading Company. These men went 
there doing good on every hand and no 
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harm to anyone. ‘They have been de- 
veloping trade and widening the 
civilization of the native African tribes. 
But certain of the tribes come from the 
East, and they take the natives from 
under the care of the missionaries ; they 
burn down villages, and they take away 
men and women and carry them down 
to the coast. The missionaries and the 
Company defend the people round about 
them, and there is an unauthorized war 
going on between British subjects, who 
may be captured when they come south 
by the Portuguese. Because it is 
simply piracy, this work that is being 
carried on. This Company have their 
trade upon the Shury river and the Zam- 
besi river, and the Portuguese Govern- 
ment have prevented them carrying 
on their trade on these two rivers. 
Now, what the Company has done has 
been to open up a new way into the 
interior of Africa. They have opened 
up the Stevenson route by Lake Nyassa 
to Tanganyika; and the Government 
may give them protection, not by 
landing an army, but by having a 
gunboat on the lake. That is all that 
is required. If you want to stop the 
Slave trade, if you have steamers on 
the coast and on the Red Sea, well 
then you ought to have a gunboat on 
Lake Nyassa, because that would stop 
the traffic across the lake, and more 
slaves pass that way than over the Red 
Sea or any other route. You can 
legalize the position of the Company 
by giving them a QOharter. You are 
giving Charters to some other com- 
panies who are doing nothing at all. 
Here is a company developing the 
resources of the country, and who 
want a legalized position, and you 
refuse them a Charter. If they are doing 
good on every hand, and no harm to 
anyone, give them a Charter, and then 
they will not run the risk of being 
hanged when they come to Portuguese 
territory. But you are not prepared to 
take any one of thesecourses. You are 
simply letting things drift. As regards 
the free navigation of the Zambesi, I 
suppose it is now a British river, and 
you ought to open up thecountry. The 
Zambesi ought not to be Portuguese. 
I think the Government should do 
something in this matter and should 
adopt some definite policy. They might 
either protect this Scottish Association, 
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by having a gunboat on Lake Nyassa, 

or they might compel them to retire, 

or they might legalize their position by 
ting them a Charter. 

Dr. CAMERON: My complaint 
against the Government is that they 
have allowed this unauthorized warfare 
by private subscription to be carried on 
and to drag its weary length along 
without. any prospect of bringing it to 
a termination. I do not complain that 
they have adopted this or that policy, 
but I do complain that they have encour- 
aged a breach of British law and that 
they have allowed to go on an irregular 
warfare, and I want to know what steps 
they now intend to take in Rogane to it. 
There are three courses which may be 
taken in regard to the Zambesi opera- 
tions. Hither the Government should 
order British subjects to confine 
themselves to defensive operations, or 
warn them that if they do not do so they 
must expect no support from the British 
Government, or they should give the 
company the Charter which they have 
applied for and in reference to the grant 
of which they said they would be will- 
ing in the event of obtaining it to 
maintain a gunboat on Lake Nyassa, 
and would thus be able to restore law 
and order and put down the slave trade 
in the district. I do not find fault with 
the conduct of the missionaries and 
traders, for I contend that they have 
acted with the encouragement of the 
Prime Minister, on whom the responsi- 
bility will rest. 


Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON: I 
want to have a clear understanding 
on the question of the navigation of the 
Zambesi. Are weto understand that 
the Portuguese Government will be 
allowed to fix what transit rates they 
please on this river ? 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON: I have referred 
to the position of trade up the Zambesi 
river when it has to be carried by land, 
and I have stated that when it has to 
pass through Portuguese territory there 
will be no ground of complaint if the 
Portuguese Government confine their 
customs dues to moderate Transit 
Duties. If the Zambesi is found to be 
navigable from the sea up to the rapids 
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and shallows, that will be a novel 
state of things which will have to be 
governed by circumstances. I may say 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
claimed the right to free navigation of 


the Zambesi by vessels flying their 
national flag. I therefore hope that 
that is a sufficient answer to the ques- 
tion. With regard to Dr. Peters’s 
Expedition, it is not recognized by the 
Government of Germany, and the East 
African Company has declined to allow 
it to pass through its territory. The 
Expedition seems to have been a rather 
ill-considered project; and certainly it 
is undesirable that Expeditions which 
are not duly authorized, and which have 
an undetermined object, should pass 
through their territory. The desire of 
the Government is, as far as they can 
consistently with the rights of other 
nations, to defend and protect the rights 
of this country. 

*Sir J. SWINBURNE: I wish to ask 
what steps are to be taken to open the 
Zambesi to British trade and commerce ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: Inquiries are 
being made with regard to the discovery 
of a navigable mouth. Ifa practicable 
mouth is found, a vessel will be sent up 
the river, and will, I hope, be the pre- 
cursor of many others. 

*Srr J. SWINBURNE: I should also 
like to ask whether, if only a small 
mouth is discovered, the Government 
will undertake to open the river to 
British commerce ? 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON: I can make 
no such promise if only a small mouth 
is found. If, on the contrary, a navi- 
gable mouth exists, the Government will 
certainly claim that the river shall be 
open to British commerce. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 84; 
Noes 198.—(Div. List, No. 92.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported to-morrow, 
at Two of the clock ; Committee to sit 
again to-morrow at Two of the clock. 


OFFICIAL SECRETS BILL (No. 97.) 


Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [16th April], “ That 
the Bill be now read the third time.” ? 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


2Q 
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Dr. CAMERON: I rise to move 
the re-committal of the Bill. I wish 
to point out that the Bill is drawn 
in such a way as to catch in the 
net of criminal legislation a great 
number of persons whom it is not in- 
tended should be included. The Bill 
provides that if any man in a Govern- 
ment office disclose an official secret 
contrary to the rules of the office—which 
by the way may be modified and altered 
at any time without the cognizance of 
the House—he shall be liable to certain 
penalties. But if any official should 
give infcrmation on certain subjects to 
Members of this House he would bring 
himself under the Act, because the very 
giving of the information would be 
against the rules of the office. I under- 
stand the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite is willing to modify the Billin 
that respect. But there is another part 
of the Bill which is equally objection- 
able. The hon. Member for Crewe has 
pointed out how inventions may be 
pirated, and in fact we know how in 
the Post Office certain telegraphic in- 
ventions are pirated. 

*Tue SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


It being midnight, the debate stood ad- 


journed. Debate to be resumed upon 
Monday next. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT (1855) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. (No. 82.) 


THIRD READING, 


Mr. MAO INNES (Northumberland, 
Hexham): I understand that my hon, 
Friend in charge of the Bill has no 
objection to the Amendment that stands 
on the Paper in my name if the Go- 
vernment do not object to it. 


Amendment proposed, 

Clause 1, page 1, line 21, after ‘‘ nursery 
grounds,” insert “ or the occupier of any land 
covered with water or used only asa canal or 
towing-path for the same, or as a railway con- 
structed under the powers of any Act of Parlia- 
ment for public conveyance.’’—(Mr. Mac Innes.) 


*Mr. RITCHIE: No, Sir; it is quite 
impossible for the Government to accept 
this Amendment, because it would alter 
the existing state of the law, which 
renders property now exempt liable for 
these particular rates. No doubt there 


is considerable difference as to the way | 


in which property of this kind is assessed 
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for various purposes, and it may y 
possibly be that there is some pi 
for reviewing the whole circumstances 
of the case. But this is not a Bill for 
that purpose, and the Government 
could not consent to any alterations of 
the general law in reference to the 
question of rating in this Bill. 

Mr. MAO INNES: I beg to with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden): I wish to move, as an 
Amendment, in line 7 to omit the words . 
from “and” to “‘ parishes.” 

Amendment proposed, line 7, to omit 
the words from “and ”’ to ‘‘ parishes.”’ 


Amendment put, and agreed to. 


Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden): I beg to move that the Bill 
be read a third time. 


Motion made, ‘‘ That the Bill be now 
read a third time.” —( Mr. H. Gardner). 


Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): I am glad to hear from the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ritchie) that he is 
aware that the law with re to 

ublic libraries still requires amendment, 

in spite of the efforts of my hon. Friend. 
The question of rating deserves his 
attention. The rating of agricultural 
land isin a very anomalous condition 
under the Public Libraries Act. In 
some cases it is rated to the full 
value, in some to a third of 
the value, and in others to a 
fourth. The fear of preventing the 
passage of the Bill has prevented me 
moving an Amendment in that direc- 
tion, but I trust the matter will receive 
the right hon. Gentleman’s attention. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read third time, and passed. 


SMALL HOLDINGS COMMITTEE. 


Ordered, That Mr. Cobb be dis- 
charged from the Select Committee on 
Small Holdings. 

Ordered, That Mr. Seale-Hayne be 
added to the Committee.—(Mr, Arnold 
Morley.) | 


House adjourned at ten minutes after 
‘Twelve o'clock. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT (1855.) 
AMENDMENT BILL (No. 50.) 


Brought from the Commons, and 


" goad 1°. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (MOTHERWELL WATER) BILL 
(No. 51.) 


A Bill to confirm a Provisional Order under 
the Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1867, and 
Acts amending the same, r to Mother- 
well Water— Was presented by the Lord Ker 
(Marquess of Lothian); read 1*; to be printed 
and referred to the Examiners. 


SECRETARY FOR SCOTLAND BILL (No. 52.) 


A Billto explain the Secretary for Scotland 
on 1887— sees ence by the ‘op ve 
arquess of Lothian) ; 1*; to i 
and to be el 2* on raseday next. it 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION 
(ACTON, &c.) BILL (No: 19.) 

Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


ARBITRATION BILL (No. 5.) 
ARBITRATION (No. 2) BILL (No. 31.) 


Committed to a Committee of the 
whole House on Monday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 


Five o'clock. to. Monday next, a 
quarter before Eleven o’clock. 
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NORTH BRITISH RAILWAY BILL (by 
Order). 
Order for Consideration read. 


Mr. W. M‘LAREN  (Cheshi 
Crewe): I wish to say one wo 
on behalf of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Invernessshire (Mr. F. 
Mackintosh), who has a notice on the 
Paper in reference to this Bill. It 
is that the opponents of the Bill do not 
intend to trouble the House further in 
the matter, but they desire me to say 
that they intend to carry their opposi- 
tion elsewhere. 


Bill considered, and ordered to be 
read & third time. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY (MONUMENTAL 
CHAPEL) BILL (by Order). 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mz. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): For the reason which I men- 
tioned to the House yesterday I now 
beg to move that the order for the 
Second Reading of this Bill be dis- 
charged and that the Bill be with- 
drawn. Ls 

Order for Second Reading dis- 
charged: Bill withdrawn. 


QUESTIONS. 
—p—— 
CEYLON—THE NEW COMMUTATION 
ACT. . 
Mx. BARBOUR (Paisley) asked thé 





Under Secretary of State for the 
2R : 
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“Colonies if it is true that in Ceylon, by 
the new Commutation Act, the tax on 
the food of the people has been rai 
50 per cent; that by the method of 
assessment in blocks, irrespective of 
ownership, the land of one or more 
owners in the block may be confiscated, 
although such owners were ready to 
pay, and had tendered egrae ah and 
that, as stated in the Ceylon Independent 
of the 22nd of February last, in one 
district alone over 2,000 acres had been 
sold for default, and thrown out of 
cultivation ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Baron H. 
DE Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
No information has reached the Colonial 
Office which would enable me to answer 
the hon. Member’s question in detail ; 
nor has the Secretary of State heard of 
any hardship being caused by the 
working of the Commutation Act of 
1878, which was introduced solely in 
the interest of the native cultivator. 
The Governor will, however, be called 
upon for a Report. 


TRADE MARKS. 

Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liver- 
pool, Abercromby) asked the President 
of the Board of ‘Trade whether his 
attention has been called to the action 
of the Patents Office in persistently 
refusing to register (Reference No. 
79,032) the trade mark ‘“‘ Mignon,” as 
applied to tin and terne plates, which 

e applicants deny can have any 
reference to the quality or character of 
the goods; and, whether he will direct 
the said authorities to comply with the 
wish of the applicants in this respect ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or taz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hioxs Bzacu, Bristol, 
W.): If the applicant is dissatisfied with 
the Comptroller’s decision, he can appeal 
to the Board of Trade, or, if he par- 
ticularly wishes it, can have his case 
referred to the Court. 


IRELAND—CASE OF 

Mz. BLANE, (Armagh, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if Mr. John Heaney, a 
tenant on the estate of Lord Lurgan, 
signed an agreement with his landlord 
for the purchase of his holding under 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act: if, afterwards, 
Mr. Heaney was sued for arrears of 
rent at Lurgan Quarter Sessions, and a 


Mr. Barbour 


JOHN HEANEY. 
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decree granted by County Judge Kis- 
bey; if Mr. Heaney —- to a 

the judgment, 
and got the amount reduced by the 
learned Baron on re-hearing; if the 
Sub-Sheriff of county jana proceed- 
ed to his house and executed the decree 
of Judge Kisbey, which was set aside 
on appeal; if Mr. Heaney was sen- 
tenced to a term of imprisonment for- 
resisting the decree so set aside; and,. 
if the Government will consider the 


case? 

Tur CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE-. 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I understand that on no occasion 
did Heaney sign an agreement under 
the provisions of Lord Ashbourne’s Act, 
He did, a considerable time after the 
appeal was decided affirming the decree, 
signify in writing his desire to purchase.. 
The learned Baron who heard the appeal 
stated in his judgment that the decree 
was affirmed in every particular except. 
that he varied the amount by a few 

unds. The decree appears to have 
Ga duly executed. Heaney was, with 
three others, sentenced to imprisonment 
for violent resistance with pitchforks, 
stones, and hot water at the execution. 
of the decree, one of the Sheriff’s bailiffs. 
heing stabbed with a pitchfork under 
the eye. 

Mr. BLANE: The gravamen of the 
question is whether the decree was set 
aside. The right hon. Gentleman says. 
that it was resisted, and I want to know: 
which version is correct. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that it was not set aside. 

Mr. BLANE: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that there was @ 
re-hearing of the case, and that the 
former decree was held to be valid. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Quite so. I 
say that it was valid, and that it was- 
not set aside. 


THE POLICE AT GWEEDORE. 

Mr. BLANE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
if he could state the amount of rent 
paid to Mr. Wybrant. Olphert for 
accommodating the Royal Trish Con- 
stabulary and Military at Falcarragh,. 
county Donegal, and what rent was paid 
for police at Mr. Wybrant Olpherts’ o 
house; what rent was paid Capthi 
Hill, Inspector of Prisons, for the 
temporary barracks at Bunbeg, Gwee- 
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Captain Hill was proprietor; and, 
whether the rents received from Govern- 
ment exceeded in amount the total rent- 
roll from the other tenants ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The con- 
stabulary authorities report that the 
rent of the LP cae barracks at Fal- 
carragh is-£17 a year. There are three 
temporary barracks taken at the rent of 
Is. a week from Mr. Olphert, who like- 
wise receives for accommodating the 
military the usual billeting rate of 4d. a 
x 4 per man. No rent is paid for the 
po ice at his house for his protection. 

o rent is eS to Captain Hill for the 
temporary barracks at Bunbeg. Whilst 
at Gweedore Hotel 4d. a day per man 
was paid for infantry and 4s. 9d. for 
each horse, the latter rate being due to 
the exceptional difficulty of obtaining 
forage in the district. The rents received 
from the Government bear no comparison 
to the rent-roll of the estate in question. 

Mr. BLANE: What was the charge 
to the officers ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I presume 
that the particulars supplied to me only 
relate to the men and not to the officers. 
If the hon. Gentleman wants further 
particulars about the officers I shall be 
glad to make inquiry if he will give me 
notice of the question. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 

Mr. LYELL (Orkney and Shetland) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether Article XIV. of 
the Convention of 1884, made between 
Her Majesty and the South African 
Republic, is contravened by Law No. 3, 
1885, of the South African Republic ; 
whether certain Indian traders, subjects 
of Her Majesty resident in the Republic, 
who, relying upon the terms of the 
Convention, have embarked large sums 
of capital there, are now unable to 
obtain trade licences or to acquire real 
property or —— in the Republic, and 
are consequen erin at loss ; 
and, whether i wif snfore the House 
what steps are being taken to effect the 
carrying out of the terms of the Con- 
vention ? 

Bazon H. pep WORMS: In an- 


swer to the hon. Member, I have to 
say that the Law of 1885, as amended 
in 1886, at the instance of Her Majest "s 

ment does not prohibit the 
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acquisition of real property or leases by 
natives of Asia, but merely restricts 
them in such acquisition to the “ streets, 
wards, and districts, which the Govern- 
ment shall for sanitary purposes point 
out for habitation” (cl. 2 B.). The 
law has been enacted on grounds 
of public health, and makes no discri- 
mination against British subjects, or 
any particular Asiatics. Representations 
have at various times been made to the 
Government of the South African Re- 
public at the instance of persons who 
felt aggrieved by the law; and in re- 
sponse to these the President has agreed 
to renew licenses to all Asiatic traders 
actually possessing leases, wherever 
situated. The High Commissioner has 
been directed to make certain further 
representations which will no doubt 
receive the same attention. 


IRELAND—THE ATHY UNION. 


Mr. LEAHY (Kildare, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether the Local Govern- 
ment Board of Ireland have yet decided 
on ordering an election of guardians for 
the Athy Union ; and when the rate- 

yers may expect the notices to be 
issued for that purpose? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is pro- 
to reinstate the Board of Guar- 
ians for the Athy Union, the vice- 
uardians having ceased their labour. 
he election will take place under the 
General Supplemental Election Order of 
the Local Government Board which is. 
usually issued at the end of May or 
early in June. 


THE MASSERENE ESTATE. . 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): Ib 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the ted 
Lieutenant of Ireland if his attention 
has been called to the following extract. 
from United Ire'and of the 27th April, 
referring to the occupation of farms on 
Lord Massereene’s estate in the county 
Louth: ‘‘The proposed plantation of 
little gangs of Northern Orange land- 

bbers in the houses and holdings of 
Gatholic evicted tenants, and in the - 
heart of Catholic and National districts, 
iffor one moment we could suppose it: 
possible, must of necessity beget stern 
resistance and retaliation... . The 
evicted tenants would be more or less. 
than human if they patiently permitted 
their homes and holdings to be held by 


3R2 


“403 
these 


The Cruelty to 


y and unconscionable in- 


greed 

truders;’’ and what steps will be taken 
to secure the lives and liberties of the 
new tenants thus threatened? Perha 
I may be allowed to supplement the 

uestion by asking if there is any law 
in Ireland to punish incitement to 
foo by the organ of the National 


e 

kr, A. J. BALFOUR: I do not know 
how I can answer that question with- 
out notice, seeing that it involves a 
legal point. As to the question on the 
Paper, I have not seen the paragraph 
teferred to by my hon. Friend. Every 
precaution will be taken to secure the 
safety of these persons. 


THE SUGAR CONVENTION BILL. 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Unéer Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, why, considering that molasses 
were now largely used for the feeding 
of cattle, it was included as sugar in the 
definition clause of the Sugar Conven- 
tion Bill ? 

*Barow H. p—e WORMS: In answer to 
to the hon. Baronet, I have to say that 
as bounties are given on molasses as 
well as upon raw and refined sugar and 
glucose, it was necessarily included in 
the Convention, the object of which is 
the total abolition of such boupties. 


THE ZALINSKI AIR AND DYNAMITE 
GUN. 


Mrz. HERBERT KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN (Kent, Faversham) asked 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
it iga fact that any representative of 
the British Government was present at 
the trial of the Zalinski air and dynamite 
gun in the United States; whether it is 
4 fact that the British Government have 
ordered guns of this type; and, if so, 
how many; and, whether it is a fact, 
8 reported in the Globe of 30th April, 
spatone of the guns of the United States 

ite cruiser Vesuvius was ‘‘ badly 
wrecked,’ and that ‘‘the hollow cast 
shell immediately went to pieces in the 
gun- breech ?”’ 

.*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
AR (Mr. E. Sraxnoprz, Lincolnshire, 
geneoee) ; Experiments with the 

idypamite gun were witnessed 

‘by British officersin 1886,1887,and 1888. 

Guns,of this type have not been orderes 

by the British Government. I have no 


Mr. Johnston 
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information as to the alleged accident 
referred to in the third question. *) 


POLICE SUPERANNUATION. 

Mz. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if there 
is any possibility now of the fulfilment 
of the promises made by successive 
Governments for 22 years to Constabu- 
lary Forces, that the question of their 
superannuation shall be brought before 
Parliament for legislation ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE rog 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
MarrTuews, Birmingham, E.) : The ques 
tion of police superannuation was de- 
layed by the Local Government legisla- 
tion of last year, which made it expedient 
to wait till the County Councils werei 
working order before saddling them ith 
a new burden. Moreover, the principles 
of superannuation for the Civil Service, 
which must have an influence on poliee 
superannuation, and which has recently 
been reported on by the Royal Commis- 
sion, is still under the consideration of 
the Treasury, and I am not at present 
in a position to introduce legislation on 
this subject, the interest and importance 
of which are fully present to the mind 
of the Government. 

Stir WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.): May I ask if it 
will not be possible to send to the 
County Councils some tentative scheme 
approved by the Government, although 
not to be regarded as a definite scheme, 
so that the same principle might be 
more or less acted upon throughout. the 
whole of the Country. As matt 
stand at the present, every Coun! 
Council may give what retiring allow- 
ance they please. ; 

Mz. MATTHEWS: The eee 
thrown out by my hon. and gallan 
Friend appears to me to be worthy a 
careful and serious i epipealgeal At 
this moment. I am having an actu: 
calculation made, but it is a enleats 
which is extremely intricate and difi- 
cult to settle. It may, however, be an 
assistance in forming an ultimate degi- 
sion on the subject. 


THE CRUELTY TO ANIMALS ACT. 
‘Mz. a ‘ EL 1 ee 
shire, Rusheliffe Ga the d 
spate for the me Department, 
e Report of the Inspector under “ 
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ruelty to Animals Act, 1876,” for the 
gar 1888, which was laid upon thé 
ble on the 15th of will t be 
buted 

Vote in 
ll be 


the 

; and whether the Report of the 

Supply rea Hy this Inspector 

be postponed until Members haye 

is Report in their hands ? 

“uz UNDER SECRETARY ron rie 
OME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Stuart 
orTLEY, Sheffield, Hallam): The 

English and Scotch portions are ready 

and in type. The Irish portion is out- 

tanding. Last year this Paper was 
ibuted on June 5th, and in 1887 on 

June 25th. 

Mr. J. ELLIS: Does the delay in 
the Irish Department arise from the 

toof having been sent across the 

annel to Dublin? 

Mz. STUART WORTLEY: No;I 
understand that the Irish Report is not in 
type at all. I have the other reports in 

f, and if the hon. Gentleman wishes 

P shall be glad to show them to him 

privately. 

Mr. J. ELLIS: Can we have a copy 
of them by Monday ? 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY: I shall 
have to inquire whether it is the practice 
of the Department to present these 
Reports separately. 


TONNAGE MEASUREMENT. 

Sr EDWARD BATES (Plymouth) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade whether the steamers Miranda, 
Helvetia and Dresden, of respectively 
1,584, 2,765, and 2,850 tons net register, 
recently built in this country and now 
owned by foreigners, had the full 
advantage of present reading of Ton- 
nage Measurement Acts as regards de- 
ductions for crew space, and inclusive of 
light and air spaces, in calculations for 
arriving at net tonnage; what would be 
the net register tonnage of these 
steamers if measured under the pro 
new Bill; and whether, if the Bill 
passes and is made retrospective, these 

mers will pay light and other dues 
here and abroad on their present 
registers; and, if so, whether they will 
have an advantage on similar British 
steamers to which the new Act being 
Tetrospective would apply ? 

Sir M. HICKS BEAOH: I have not 
been able to obtain the particulars 
whieh would enable me to reply to the 
second paragraph of this question; but 
{ understand that the three ships to 
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which the hon. Member refers are regis- 
tered as German ships, and therefore it 
would be in ordinary cases assumed. 
that they had been measured before 
register under the Gérman law. 
German law is the international law, 
which is not the law of measurement in. 
accordance with the Isabella decision. 
But if, as I understand from the first 
paragraph of the question, these shi 

or any of them, before becoming regis- 
tered as German ships were measured 
according to the Jsabella decision, then 
no doubt if the Bill now before the 
House passed in its present shape, and. 
those ships were again to come within 
the ports of this country, they would be 
subject to re-measurement. 


In reply to a further question from 
Sir E. Bates, 

Sm M. HICKS BEACH said: [ 
mean ports in this country at which 
there are officers of the Board of Trade 
who could perform the duty of re- 
measurement. 


VIOLATION OF THE TRUCK ACT. 


Mrz. BROADHURST (Nottingham) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he is aware 
that some building firms in Nottingham 
are exacting compulsory weekly contri-- 
butions from their workmen’s wages 
for the purpose of forming sick and ac- 
cident funds; and, if so, whether stop- 
pages of this kind constitute a violation. 
ofthe Truck Act ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: My attention 
has not been called to any specific 
breach of the Truck Act in Nottingham, 
but I have directed the Inspector to 
make inquiries. With regard to the 
legality of the practice referred to, I 
must refer the hon. Member to the 
statute, upon the proper construction of 
which I must decline to give opinions in 
this House, especially on a question 
couched in such general terms as that. 
upon the paper ? 


INDIA—UNCOVENANTED OFFICERS” 
PENSIONS—PAYMENT IN RIPEES. 


Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
ving, N,} asked the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether there is any 
record at the India Office of the pension 
of an Indian Uncovenanted Officer being: 
paid at ‘a rate higher than 2s. to the 
rupee during those years when the ex- 
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change value of the rupee was above 


r. 
hn UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, 
Chatham): No; for since such pensions 
have been payable in England, the 
Tupee has never been above par. 
Bre R. LETHBRIDGE: In conse- 
quence of the reply of the hon. Gentle- 
man, which is contrary to the information 
at my disposal, I beg to give notice 
that I shall draw attention to this ques- 
tion on an early day. 


SOUTH EAST AFRICA. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs when the Papers relating 
to Zanzibar and South East Africa, 

romised by the First Lord of the 
Srcasdry on 21st February, will be 
issued ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir J. Fercusson, Manchester, N.E.) : 
It is possible that the First Lord of the 
‘Treasury was referring to the Papers 
up to the institution of the blockade, 
which were distributed at about the 
time of the re-assembling of Parliament. 
I cannot, after this lapse of time be sure 
if I am responsible for the statement, 
but at present there are no further 
Papers which could be conveniently 
presented. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: May I remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that the First 
Lord of the Treasury has stated that 
the Papers were in the course of pre- 
paration. 

*Sm. J. FERGUSSON : It is possible 
that I may have misled my right hon. 
Friend. All I can say at the present 
moment is that no other Papers can be 
conveniently presented. 


SCHOOL FEES IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked the Lord 
Advocate when the Minute of the Scotch 
Education Department stating the mode 
by which the portion of the Probate 
Duty set apart for the payment of school 
fees under section 19 of the Local Go- 
wernment (Scotland) Bill will be issued ? 
*Toz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rozertson, Buteshire): The manner 
in which the portion of the Probate 
Duty Grant which it is proposed to 
apply in relief from the payment of 
school fees may be distributed is now 


Sir Roper Lethbridge 
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under consideration by the Scotch 
Education Department. In the debate 
on the Second Reading of the Scotch 
Local Government Bill we hope to be 
able to indicate the chief features of the 
scheme which we pro to submit; 
but until the gene roposal hag 
received confirmation by Parliament, it 
would be premature for the De ent 
to lay upon the Table the Minute re- 
ferred to in the Clause. We are 
anxious that the scheme should be in 
accordance with local requirements and 
should meet as fully as possible the 
reasonable claims of all those interested, 
and in order that the plan adopted may 
be one which best fulfils these conditions 
any suggestions which those interested 
may wish to offer should be forwarded 
to the Scotch Education Department 
without delay and will receive their 
Lordships’ most careful attention. 

Mrz. BUCHANAN: Will the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman state on the 
Second Reading of the Bill the general 
lines on which he proposes to allot this 
money ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: Yes, 
that will be done in accordance with the 
intimation I have already given. 


THE VACCINATION CUMMISSION. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
whether it is intended that it shall be 
open, under the terms of the proposed 
yal Commission on Vaccination, to 
investigate the history and scientific 
foundation of vaccination, and to question 
whether compulsion by law to vaccina- 
tion is justifiable ? : 
*Tuz PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrronig, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I sus- 
pect that the question is not #0 
much one of what was the intention 
of the Government, as what are the 
terms of the reference to the Royal 
Commission, and what the reference 
includes. The Government have always 
been desirous that the terms of the 
reference should be wide enough to 
include all aspects of this case. 1 have 
read the terms of the reference to the 
House, and I understand that those who 
are interested are satisfied that they 
are sufficiently wide. As to whether 
they include the particular point of the 
hon. Gentleman, he is as well able to 
judge as I am. 
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“Mr. PICTON (Leicester): Will the 
‘right hon. Gentleman confirm what I 
anderstood him to say yesterday that 
there will be a full inquiry into the 
‘whole question of compulsion ? 

*Mz. RITOHIE: My view is that the 
ommission will be able to consider the 
whole question, but there are other 
matters of a technical character which 
shave been referred to by the hon. Mem- 
‘ber for Northampton, about which there 
‘may be some doubt. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I will only re- 
mind the right hon. Gentlemen that an 
“pinion expressed by him must have 
more authority than any assumption of 
imine. 

*Mr. RITOHIE: I expect that upon 
‘questions of opinion the Commission 
will have more authority than I can 


cpossess. 


PERPETUAL PENSIONS. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether he can 
mow name the date for the discussion of 
the Resolution disagreeing with the 
Treasury Minute on Perpetual Pen- 
sions ? 

*Tuz FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirx, Strand): 
‘The discussion will be taken on Thurs- 
‘day, the 16th, at an early part of the 
evening. 


THE EDUCATION CODE, 1889. 
Mr. ARTHUR ACLAND (Yorkshire 
‘W.R., Rotherham) asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether he was 
able at present to name a day for the 
discussion of the New Code? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think it will 
‘be to the convenience of the House that 
‘this question should be considered in 
connection with the Education Vote and 
I hope to take the Education Vote, and 
‘the discussion of the New Code together. 

Mr. ACLAND: Will the discussion 
be taken as the first business of the 
day ? 

*Me. W. H. SMITH: The Education 
Vote is always taken on a day specially 
named in order to meet the convenience 
-of Members. I will undertake that 
ample notice shall be given to Members 
‘who take an interest in the question, 
and that a day shall be fixed on which 

-& full discussion may take place. 

*Mr. PICTON: The. New Oode will, 

I presume, not be enforced until the 
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House has had an opportunity of dis- 
cussing it ? 
*Mz. W. H. SMITH: Certainly not. 

That is the understanding. 


THE EXETER POST OFFICE. ; 
Sir JOHN KENNAWAY oo 
Honiton) asked the Postmaster 
if it is true that the Sunday labour in the 
Exeter Post Office has been i 
by the despatch of a new mail to the 
orth in the middle of the afternoon of 
Sundays ; whether this is a part of a gene- 
ral system to be extended through Eng- 
land; and if he will state what is the 
necessity for the step, seeing that all 
letters posted for Saturday’s night mail 
are delivered in Scotland on Mcnday 
mornings ? 

*THE POSTMASTER GENERAL(Mar. 
Rares, University of Cambridge): 
An inappreciable increase of Sunday 
labour in the Post Office at Exeter has. 
been caused by the establishment of 
the mail to which the hon. Member 
refers. The arrangement was not part 
of a general system, but was sanctioned 
on a special application from the Exeter 
Chaser of Commerce, and on an 


‘assurance from the Mayor of Exeter 


that the inhabitants generally desired 
it. The effect of the arrangement has 
been to admit of letters posted after the 
despatch of Saturday night’s mail bei 
delivered in the North of England an 
Scotland on Monday morning, which 
otherwise could not be delivered until 
late on Monday night, or on Tuesday 
morning. 


IRISH LACE-MAKING. 
Mrz. JUSTIN H. M‘CARTHY 

(Newry) asked the Vice-President of the 
Committee of Oouncil on Education 
whether any report has been made by 
Mr. Cole as to his visits to lace-making 
schools in Ireland during April of this 
year; and whether, if he has, the 
report will be circulated; and, whether 
arrangements have been made by the 
Department with the Treasury by which 
such visits may be repeated in ber,’ 
in accordance with the requests made’ 
for them ? 

*Tue VICE-PRESIDENT oF THE 
COMMITTEE or COUNCIL (Sm W. 
Haart Dyxz, Kent, Dartford): A report: 
has been made, and, if desired, extracts: 
could be printed for circulation, or it’ 
might be shown to the hon. Member 
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or. anyone interested in the matter who 
called at the Department; at there 
are certain. points in it which are not 
intended for general publication. 
Whether Mr. le’s visits can 


repeated in October is a question at 
oo consideration with the 


INDIA—OHARGES AGAINST THE 
GOVERNOR OF THE ALLAHABAD 
PRISON. 


Mx. BRADLAUGH asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether 
any inquiry had been instituted by Sir 
Atickland Colvin, Lieutenant Governor 
of the North West Provinces, into cer- 
tain charges brought by Captain Hearsey 
(some time a prisoner in Allahabad 
Prison for assault) against Dr. Hill, 
Governor of the Allahabad Prison; 
whether any report had been made on 
such inquiry; and whether he would 
lay the papers relating to the matter 
upon the Table? 

‘Sm J. GOURST: The Secretary of 
State has no information and has re- 
ceived no papers relating to the matter 
réferred to in the question. 


DISTRESS IN GANJAM. 


Mz. BRADLAUGH asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether he 
ig aware that severe distress, amount- 
ing to famine and requiring Government 
relief on an extensive scale, now pre- 
vails in the district of Ganjam, in the 
Madras Presidency; if he would state 
what steps are being taken by the 
Government of Madras to relieve such 
distress; and whether the report made 
by Mr. J. H. Garstin, ©.S.1., of his 
visit to and inspection of Ganjam in 
December last has reached this country 
and can be laid upon the Table of this 
House ? 

Sir J. GORST: The Reports re- 
ceived from the Government of Madras 
do not corroborate the statement that 
severe distress amounting to famine pre- 
vails in Ganjam; and jthe Governor in 
Gouncil has telegraphed to-day as 
follows, in answer to the Seeretary of 
State’s inquiries— 

Condition Ganjam unchanged. Private 
prices stationary. Showers fallen in some 
Places. Private import of food grains suffi- 
ant. Number of persons employed on relief. 

orks under 13,000: Pecuniary relief to 800 
Searcity, but no deaths from starvation.” 


Sir W. Hart Dyke 


{COMMONS} 
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vided. ers inolud- 
ing engineers have been sent to Ganjam 
for the relief works. There is beliowst 
to be a sufficient food stock ing the dig. 
trict, and no Government importation is 
as yet requisite. The Reports fr 
Mr. Garstin on the subject were receive 
in January and will be produced, if 
moved for, as an unopposed Return. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Does the hon. 
Gentleman say that in the opinion of the- 
Indian Government the necessity for ree. 
lief works to 13,000 people does not 
constitute severe distress ? 

Smr J. GORST: Not distress amount-- 
ing to famine, which were the hon.. 
Member’s words. 


IRELAND—MR. CAREW. 


Mr. GILL (Louth, 8.) asked 
the Ohief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his at-. 
tention has been called to the following” 
statement respecting Mr. Carew, M.P., 
published in the Freeman’s Journal by 
the hon. Member for Wexford, who- 
visited Mr. Carew on Tuesday as his 
legal adviser :— 

‘‘He found the hon. Gentleman very = 
and apparently ill. Since his return from 
fast Mr. Carew has been a hospital patient. 
He is suffering from want of sleep and acute 
headaches. He has no appetite, and is unable: 
to take exercise. He is losing weight steadily,. 
and his hair has become quite thin and 1s. 
turning grey. On the whole the condition of 
hon. Gentleman is such as to cause grave: 
anxiety to his friends.” 

And, whether he has an 
tion to make to the 
subject ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am glad to- 
say that the statement referred to in 
the question appears to be e ted... 
It is, however, the case that Mr. Oarew 
complains of headache and loss of 
appetite, nor will he take sufficient. 
open-air exercise. His total loss of 
weight since his return from Belfast to- 
Dublin is under 21b. His hair is un- 
changed, and in an interview y \ 


communica- 
ouse on the 
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ions Board te | that he hed no 
complaint to make as 


to his prison treat- 


THE CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 
m FERDINAND ROTHS- 

HILD (Bucks, Aylesbury) asked the 
aster General whether it is a fact 

at the character of the duties per- 
med by officers of the first class at 
the Central Telegraph Office and the 
general body of senior-class telegraphists 
4 precisely similar, in many instances 

n@ duties performed the former 
being of the greater difficulty; how 
does he propose to admit the clerks at 
this office to the full benefit of the 
“Fawcett Scheme” if those at the 
maximum of the first class are not to be 
perviecod to the senior. class except 

hrough vacancies by death, which has 
already kept them waiting for promo- 
tion over two years; whether, if the 

nt action of the Department be con- 
tinued, it will be possible that 4 vacancy 
may not occur for years; and, if go, is 
it his intention to keep the majority of 
is deserving body of public servants, 
after 18 years’ service, at the salary of 
£2 13s. 8d. per week for the remainder 
of their career ; and, whether, when the 
first class becomes full, he intends to 
apply the same policy to the second 
lass, and sq practically limit the highest 
salary attainable by the clerks to £100 
per annum ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: It is not the case that 
the duties of the telegraphists of the 
first class are precisely similar to those 
of the senior class. It will always 
happen in a very large department like 
the Central Telegraph Office that some 
officers of a lower class may be perform- 
ing superior duties. It was no part of 
the ‘“‘ Fawcett Scheme” that officers in 
one class should be promoted to the next 
higher class regardless of vacancies, 
and I am not in a position to say how 
long it may take certain officers to rise 
out of their present classes ; but it will 
be my duty to examine the matter from 
time to time and to take such measures 
as appear to be required in the in- 
terests of the public and the officers 
themselves. ~ 


THE TRIAL OF DIEMHOLZ. 


Ma, CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanarkshire, N.W.) asked the Secre- 
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tary of State for the Home Depa 
if, at the recent trial of Diemholz 
Kozebrodski, Mr. Gill, who ap R 
for the Home Office, obtained an assent: 
on behalf of the acoused to their plead- 
ing guilty of a technical assault ; and, if 
during the trial of Diemholz, his wife 
was refused admittance to the Court on. 
the plea of want of space ? 

xn. MATTHEWS: The answer to- 
the first paragraph is in the negative... 
There was no plea of guilty and no con-- 
sent toa plea. The constable on duty 
in the Court remembers a woman, who 
said she was a witness in the case, but: 
did not give her name, asking to be: 
allowed to enter the Court, and he told 
her, in conformity with a standing: 
order of the Bench as to witnesses, : 
she could not enter until her name was 
called. He did not know that she was. 
the wife of the defendant. 


REPORT OF SUPPLY. 

Mz. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) = 
May I ask the First Lord of the Trea-- 
sury if he will allow Progress to be 
reported this evening earlier than usual 
in order that the Keport of yesterday’s. 
Supply may betaken, because! wish tocalP. 
attention to the attitude of the Govern-- 
ment in reference to the French Exhibi-- 
tions? I may say that I remained in 
the House during the whole of yester- 
day evening for the purpose of beipging. 
that question on, but owing to the long 
debate which took place on African 
affairs, I thought it only right that the 
Government should take the Vote. I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will bear- 
that fact in mind and that he will take- 
the Report of Supply at a more season-- 
able hour than after midnight. 

*Me. W. H. SMITH: I fully: 
acknowledge the fairness and temper- 
which the hon. Gentleman has displayed ; 
but whether progress can be reported at. 
an earlier hour this evening] must de- 

nd on the progress made with Supply... 
it the discussion of the Votes which 
stands for consideration to-day is not. 
unduly prolonged, it will be in my 

wer to meet the views of the hon.. 
entleman. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen-- 
shire, W.): Oan the Report of Supply 
on Vote 5 be taken before the Report of’ 
Supply on Vote 4? I beg to remind the 
Government that the Debate on the: 
Report of Supply on Vote 4 was ad— 
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_journed upon a very im ¢ question 
teleed b ta hon Mombor for heffield 
(Mr. Ooleridge). . 

Tae SECRETARY to toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): The 
_Adjourned Debate to which the hon. 
Member refers is put down for Mon- 
-day next. The Report of Supply which 
-is down for to-night refers to the Votes 
taken yesterday. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.)‘ 
“When do the Government intend to take 
the Second Reading of the Local Gov- 
ernment (Scotland) Bill? At present it 

is set down for the 13th of May. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not able 
at this moment to say if it will be pos- 
sible to take iton the 138th; I am afraid 
that it will not be, but due notice 
~will be given of the day on which it 

~will be taken. 





MERCHANT SHIPPING (TONNAGE). 
Ordered :— 
“Return showing in detail the calculation by 
~which the net register of the s.s. Anglesey 
-was brought down to the figure of only 45 
-tons, by deductions and allowances from her 
; ss measurement of 827 tons; similar fi 
or the 8.8. Duchess of Sutherland, showing how, 
with an original gross measurement of 908 
~ tons, and net register of 446 tons when she was 
:@ paddle steamer, her net register is now 
brought down to only 111 tons since her conver- 
«sion into a screw steamer.” —(Mr. T. W. Russell) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
eae ee 
<SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES 

Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass II. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £35,286, be 
-granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 
:gum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of ment during 
~the year ending on the 31st of March, 1890, for 
the Salaries and Expenses of the Department 
of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the 
‘Colonies, including certain Expenses connected. 

with Emigration.’ 
*Mr. PICK ERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
‘$.W.): I rise for the purpose of moving 
the formal reduction of the salary of the 
‘Colonial Secretary by the sum of £100, 
cin order to challenge the decision which 


Farquharson 
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has been given by Lord Knutsford on an 
important matter which came within his 
jurisdiction. My complaint is that Lord 
Knutsford has not adequately dealt with 
very serious misconduct on the part of 
the Chief Justice of the Bahamas. A 
man named Thomas Taylor, after re- 
ceiving sentence on the 27th July last, 
for an offence of which he had been 
duly found guilty, committed a serious 
assault on the Chief Justice in 
Court. On the 3st of July he wag 
again brought into Court, when the 
Chief Justice, after reciting , that he 
had been guilty of contempt of Court, 
sentenced him to receive 30 lashes and 
to undergo seers servitude for life. 
I have no hesitation in saying that 
the outrage committed by the Ohief 
Justice on Taylor, was as lawless 
as the outrage committed by Taylor 
on the Chief Faslins: The matter seems 
to have attracted the attention of the 
right hon. and learned Member for 
Bury (Sir H. James) who put a question 
in regard to it to the Under Secretary 
on the same night upon which a 
question by myself appeared on 
the Paper. The Under Secretary ad- 
mitted the substantial accuracy of the 
facts, and the Attorney General acknow- 
ledged the illegality of the sentence of 
the Chief Justice. But I think I can 
carry the matter a good deal further. 
It is part of my case that the Chief Jus- 
tice must have known he was acti 
illegally when he made the order. It 
is not a case, however oppressive such 
cases may occasionally be, of the revival 
of an obsolete Statute or of an obsolete 
—_ or doctrine of the Common Law. 
think I may say with some confidence, 
having looked carefully into the matter, 
that such conduct as this would have 
been as lawless as it is to-day at 
any time since the passing of Magna 
Charta. Thereare many cases recorded 
in the law books of contempt of Court, 
and of punishment for valk contempt, 
but I- will only mention one which 
occurred in the reign of Charles the 
First, when Mr. Justice Hutton was ac- 
cused by a man named Harrison in ter 
Court of high treason, that distinguished 
Judge having incurred the odium of the 
Court party, because with splendid 
courage and integrity he had main- 
tained the illegality of ship-money. 
It was a gross outrage committed im 
the face of three Judges, but Mr. 
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Justice Hutton did not take on him- 
éelf the punishment of the offender 
for contempt. The man was indicted, 
tried, and found guilty, and even then 
he was Faerie not with imprisonment, 
ibut with a heavy fine. Then, I would 
ask, how does the Attorney General en- 
deavour to explain or tone down the 
conduct of the Chief Justice in this 
case ? He says that the offence of Taylor 
‘was a very serious offence. I am sur- 
_ the hon. and learned Gentleman 

id not see the danger of the argument 
he was employing, because the more 
serious the offence the more imperative 
was the claim which Taylor had to be 
tried by his Peers. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman dropped one very significant 
statement—uamely, that the Attorney 
General had intended to indict Taylor. 
Now that was precisely the course that 
ought to have been taken, and any 
candid-minded man must come to the 
conclusion that the Chief Justice inter- 
posed because he was afraid that if this 
man were put upon his trial he would 
not have been able to punish him with 
flogging, and he was determined to 
have him flogged, with law or with- 
out it. The Attorney General quoted 
local Act of the Bahamas which 
provides that in case of a man being 
convicted of felony after a previous con- 
viction he may be punished with flog- 
ging. As to that I have only to say 
that it seems to me very probable that 
if this man had been put on his trial the 
jury might have found that the wound- 
ang, serious as it was, was, after all, 
only an unlawful wounding, and there- 
fore the punishment of flogging would 
not have been applicable. And how 
has the Oolonial Secretary dealt 
‘with the case? The Under Secre- 
tary has informed the House that 
a@ letter has beon written to the 
Chief Justice informing him that very 
‘serious consequences may happen to him 
ifthis kind of thing should occur again. 
But the question is not what is to 
thappen to the Chief Justice if the offence 
tis repeated. My complaint is that no 

unishment has been inflicted upon him 
or the offence that he has actually com- 
mitted. Of course this question must 
‘be considered on its merits. It would 
not be right that the conduct of the 
Chief Justice of the Bahamas should in 
‘any way be prejudiced by scandals in 
connection with other Colonial Judges ; 





{May 3, 1889} 
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but when, in any particular case, it has 
been shown that punishment has been 
justly incurred, it is quite fair, and in 
many cases it is very necessary, to con- 

aides whether the public interest, public 

policy, and the public honour require | 
that a serious example should be made. 

Now it happens, and I regret it very 
much, that during the last few years 

there have been many very serious indi- 

cations that Oolonial Judges are getting 

a little out of hand. There was a case 

brought before this House only last 

year of Mr. de Souza, a gentleman 

favourably known to some Members of 
this House, and I regret very much that 

Mr. de Souza has died within these last 

few weeks; and it is said that his death 

was caused, in part, by the hard- 

ships he suffered during his imprison- 

ment. That imprisonment was con- 

sequent upon an alleged contempt of 
Court committed by Mr. de Souza, 

for which he was sentenced to six 

months’ imprisonment, but the pecu- 

liarity of the case was that the contempt 

was committed in respect to a matter 

that was not then pending before the 

Court. The Attorney-General says in 

this case the action of the Court was 

legal, and if we are to be guided by the 

strict letter of the law, I am disposed to 

think that it was; but, at all events, it 

was a harsh and oppressive straining 

of the law that would not for a moment 
have been tolerated in this country. 

Then there is one other case I should 

like to refer to, a case which came 

before the Privy Council on Appeal from 

the Supreme Court of British Honduras. 

In that case a man named Dillet, a 

barrister, had been convicted of perjury, 

and consequently an order was obtained 

to strike him off the roll of the Court ; 

but the point of the case is the tone of 

the observations which were made on 

the conduct of the Judge by the Privy 

Council in this country. Lord Watson, 

in pronouncing judgment, after some 

very strong remarks on the conduct of 
the Judge in the Colony, proceeded :— 

“The Chief Justice converted himself 
into a witness and, without being sworn, 

made statements to the jury regarding a 

visit of the accused to his house and 
other matters which are not to be found 

in the record nor in the evidence; ” and 
then he added, ‘‘ A conviction obtained 

by such unworthy means cannot be per- 
mitted to stand.” 
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#Iuez UNDER SECRETARY ror Tax 
COLONIES. (Baron H. de Worms, 
Liverpool, East Toxteth): When was 
this; what.is the date ? 

*Mz.. PICKERSGILL: The eppes! 
came before the Privy Council in March, 
1887. Now, in conclusion, let me say 
thatI believe Thomas Taylor is not, in 
fact I know he is not, an Englishman. I 
believe he is not even of our race or 
of our colour; but I am sure that that 
will not be permitted by the Committee 
te prejudice his case for a moment. 
Moreover, let me say that I do not rest 
my case upon sympathy with Thomas 
Taylor. He had undoubtedly committed 
@ very gross offence indeed, for which he 


ought to have been properly put on his | t 


trial. My point is that there hag been, 
in, the circumstances I have briefly put 
before the Committee, a gross outrage 
committed in the name of law, and in 
such a case we look to the Cclonial Secre- 
tary—because I may mention this Judge 
holds office during pleasure—we look 
to the Colonial Secretary to vindicate 


the law. In this case I have submitted 
we have looked to him in vain, and 
therefore it is that I appeal from the 
Golonial Secretary to the Oommittee 


of this House and move the reduction of 
which I have given notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, of £36,786, for Salaries, 
be reduced by £100, part of the Salary 
of the Secretary of State.”—(Mr. 
Pickersgill). 


*Baron H. pz WORMS: 1 think 
it would be well to recall to the Com- 
mittee, in answering the statement of 
the hon. Member the facts of this case. 
On September 3rd last the Secretary of 
— received a despatch dated July 31st 
m the administrator at the Bahamas 
reporting that upon sentence being 
on a prisoner named Thomas 

[aylor, an old and hardened offender, 
by the Chief Justice, before whom he 
was tried for housebreaking and lar. 
ceny, the prisoner, seizing a police- 
man’s staff, made a desperate attempt 
te murder the Chief Justice. The first 
blew was broken by the intervention 
@ screen and the second blow by 
the Clerk of the Crown seizing the 
prisoner’s arm, the Chief Justice 
éscaping with an abrasion of the skin of 
the right arm. It is well to recall these 
facts to the Committee because the hon. 
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d learned Member seemed rathe 

saunas the nature of ret eae 
to come to the gonclusion somew 
prematurely that it was not an a 
with intent to murder. Certainly 
the face of the evidence it was an assault 
with that intent, and it Hak oh would 
have heen attended with that result bu 
for the prompt intervention of the Clerk 
of the Crown. . 

*Mr. PICKERSGILL : The right hon. 
Gentleman uses the word ‘‘ evidence,” 
What is the nature of the eyidence? So 
far as I know no evidence was given. — 

*Baron H. pz WORMS: The offal 
statement to the Secretary of State, 
The hon. Member does not contradict. 


hat ? 
*Mz. PICKERSGILL: It is not ‘evi- 
dence. 

*Baron H. ps WORMS: Not in the 
legal sense of the word, but it was evi- 
dence that enabled the Secretary of 
State to form a judgment. The Chief 
Justice then, acting far beyond the 
powers yested in him, did alter the 
sentence he had passed of seven years’ 

enal servitude to a life sentence, and 
~ did order the prisoner to be flogged. 
In answer to various questions put to 
me in the House, I have explained that 
the moment this came to the knowledge. 
of the Secretary of State, and before any 
question was raised in the House the 
Secretary of State immediately tele- 
graphed to the Bahamas, reversing the 
sentence and strongly censuring the 
action of the Chief Justice. It was not 
possible to prevent the sentence of flog- 
ging being carried out, because it had 
already been inflicted when the Secre- 
tary of State heard of the matter. As 
the hon. Member has said, the Attorney 
General himself expressed some doubt 
as to whether, under an old Statute, it. 
might not have been within the power 
of the Judge to inflict for such an offenee 
as contempt of court the sentence 0 
flogging, and that may perhaps 
pleaded to some extent in extenuatio 
of the action of the Chief Justice in this. 
matter. I do not say that he ought not 
to have known, but possibly he believed 
he had the power under an old Statute 
to pass a sentence of this kind, 
*Mr. PICKERSGILL: It is rather 


important to clearly understand what. 
the Attorney General said, which was 
that if a man was convicted, that is 
found guilty after trial, of felony after pre- 
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vious conviction he might be whi ; 
The gait General = ci ire 
qnoment suggest that the whipping 
hich dikually took dase was Tegel 
*Binon H. pe WORMS : The Attorney 
‘General said that under the old statute 
the punishment might have been 
inflicted for a gross offence on indictmen 


‘before a Court of Law. The Secretary 
of State took a strong and very pro 
-yiew, and immediately sent a des 


is Bahamas warning the Chief Jus- 
ice that on any such gross case occur- 
i in, most serious consequences 
Would follow. Now I must wa t out 
tuat any action-in this case against the 
‘Chief Justice must originate not from 
the Secretary of State, but in the Colony 
itself. If the Governor, acting by the 
advice of his Legislative Council, 
were to suspend the Judge, the case 
would come before the Secretary 
of State, and be by him submitted 
to the Privy Council for confirmation. 
No such action was taken in the Colon 
although when the Governor retained, 
and prior to any action of the § r 
of State, a fotice appeared in the 
Government Gasette of November 3, 
that the Governor had annulled the 
sentence of imprisonment for life ; there- 
fore both the Nistotiiry of State and the 
Goverror of the Colony were fully alive 
6 the unfortunate occutrence and the 
mistake made by the Chief Justice, and 
immédiately set about rectifying it as 
far as they could. The only other step 
fhat rhe have been taken, would have 
‘been for the Governor acting with the 
‘Legislative Council to suspend the Chief 
Justice from his functions, and td report 
‘the case to the Secretary of State who 
4yould lay it before the Privy Council. 
‘Taking all the circumstances into ton- 
‘sideration, it was not thought necessary 
to adopt this step. I may mention that 
‘the right Hon.Gentleman the Member for 
‘Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H: Fowlef), 
‘who also put a question on this‘subject, 
and asked to see all the papers in relation 
‘be it, after Thad pat the pers befor 
him ard he had read them’ attentively, 
Agreed with ie, that justive if thie case 
ating fully pe by the seton takén 
by the te. 
"ht G OSBORNE MORGAN (Déa. 
‘Biptiive, E.): After what Has’ beén 
stated by the t ‘hon. Gentlénian 
‘as to” 


Frisna® I : UO wil We ebee the 
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subject further. I will only sim 
say that the very idea that at ti 
time of day a man may be’ sub- 
jected to flogging for a mete cofi- 
tempt of court under the authority of 
some old statute which the Attortiey 
General does not even venture fo quote, 
does seem to me ectly, monstrous. 
After the light thrown on the su 
and the sensation created here as well'as 
in the Colony, I hope we shall be saved 
from a repetition of one of the most high- 
handed and despotic acts I have evér 
heard of in these modern times. 

*Mz. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I et that Lord Knutsford did not 
think it right to emphazise his ¢ofi- 
demnation of the conduct of the Chief 
Justice more than he did. Since absut 
40 years , when there was a dis- 
cussion in the House of Lords on this 
subject of contempt of court, the feelitig 
has been growing in favour of mini- 
mizing as much as possible consistertly 
with preserving the authority of the 
court the power of a Judge to pass 
indefinite sentences for this offence, and 
this case seems to me to indicate'a 
returh to a barbarous fashion of old 
days, and which should not escape notiee 
by this House. 

*Mz. PICKERSGILL: I propose to 
go to a division, for I think the actidh 
of the Colonial Secretary was whol 
inadequate, and that the casé is mat 
considerably worse by the reply of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 


tary 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 77; 
Noes 106.—(Division List No. 93). 


Original Question again proposed. 
*Mrz. BRADLAUGH: In movitg 
the reduction of the Vote by £600 
my object is—and I trust the answer 
I may receive will save me from 
the’ necessity of putting the Oom- 
mittee to the trouble of division—is ‘fo 
call attention to the exceedingly shock- 


before | ing state of the prisons both in Cape 


y and other portions of our 
South African dominions under the 
‘authority of the High Oommissioner:..1 
-will not go into matters which are jin 


atly fashion disputable —— 

Tue CHATRMAN: It would begreatly 
| extending the scope of the furetioris “ef 
) of ‘Supply t enter upon's 
discission of the of resporsible 
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authorities in a Colony having respon- 
sible self-government. 
_ *Mr. BRADLAUGH : There is, Sir, 

a large portion of our South African 
dominions which is not included in 
Colonies having self. government, and 
it is to this portion I intend to confine 
my. remarks, only using the Ca 
Colony jails as illustrations, and only 
so using them because we have evi- 
dence carefully taken which will save 
the Committee and myself from having 
to rely on vague and difficult state- 
ments. I will show how vague and 
difficult by the fact that in cases where 
the evidence is very conclusive the man 
who made the complaints was ordered 
by the prison authorities not to give 
evidence, and on his giving evidence 
was put into chains and kept in chains 
for a period of several days, not- 
withstanding that the investigating 
magistrate held the opinion, and it was 
ultimately so reported that this man 
had good ground for his complaint. The 
state of these prisons is simply shocking. 
In several of the prisons there is not 
room for the prisoners to lie down at 
full length at night, and men and women 
are confined together under circum- 
stances which are perfectly horrible. 
There are cases in which lunatics and 
and persons yrewe. | from contagious 
diseases are confined with the other 
prisoners. 

*Banon H. pe WORMS: Will the 
hon. Member specify the names of the 
colonies ? 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: I would be only 
‘too glad to do so, but my difficulty is 
that I am afraid of bringing myself 
under the censure of the Chair if I 
me the particular prisons as to which 

have actual evidence. But I can assure 
the Under Secretary and the Committee 
that what I am stating is unfortunately 
still more true of the whole of the 

risons outside the jurisdiction of Cape 
Godin: The way in which the unfor- 
tunate Kaflirs are huddled together is 
_— shocking. In one case a child 
| in the prison contracted a loath- 
some contagious disease from the pri- 
soners. In another case it has been 
shown on investigation that cats, having 
their knots intertwined with wire taken 
from soda water bottles, had been used 
as a method of punishment. When I 
called attention to these things some 


time ago, the Under Secretary gave two 
The Chairman 


{COMMONE } 


right hon. Gentleman will 
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reasons for not expressing an opinion— 
first, that Oape Colony had its own, 
responsible Government; and secondly, 
that an Act of Parliament had been. 
lately passed dealing with this state of 


i106 


things. I quite ethat this is true, 
So far as Cape ley is concerned, an 
Act of Parliament has been passed;. 
I hold a copy of it in my hand;. 
but the latest reports by the last. 
mail show that alike in Cape Colony 
and in the Colonies under the direct. 
jurisdiction of the Oolonial Office, and 
not under the Cape Parliament at all, 
the same evils are now existing, andi 
that no attempt, except a paper attempt, 
within the limits of the Colony has been 
made to redress them. I trust hon, 
Members will deem it right to say that. 
in no part of Her Majesty’s dominions, 
whether with intermediate Parliaments 
existing or not, there shall be—at any 
rate without their very strong expres- 
sion of disapproval—a state of things. 
allowed to exist which would be a dis- 
grace to any civilized country in the 
world. If the right hon. Gentleman. 
the Under Secretary makes a statement 
of that kind, I shall not think it neces- 
sary to take up the time of the Com- 
mittee further ; but if he does not, I shall. 
have to ask for the sense of the Oom- 
mittee upon my Amendment. 

*Baron H. pp WORMS: I am sure 
the hon. Gentlemen will agree with me 
that I am not in a position to challen 
any statement of fact, because no dis- 
tinct charge has really heen made. If 
the hon. Gentleman will give me details 
of any case relating to the bad treatment. 
of prisoners, I will inquire into it. 

*Mrz. BRADLAUGH : I am sure the: 


ardon me if 
I say that in the colonia mars the: 
state of colonial prisons has justi- 
fied on the ground that those under the 
direct control of British Government. 
were in a much worse state. 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: I know 
there have been charges made, but the- 
hon. Gentleman is far too logical and 
fair to make a general and poche | 
charge without giving any details, and’ 
to think that I could deal with such 

e. Ifthe hon. Member will give 
the of State any details of 
prison treatment bearing out the des- 
cription he has given, the cases will’ 
certainly be immediately investigated, 
and, if possible, immediately remedied. 
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We have no right to interfere in the 
ease of the self-governing colonies, as 


‘they have their own Parliament and 


their own Ministers, but I think I have 
a right to say that the principles of 
humanity, prevail in all our Colonies 
whether they be self-governing or not. 

*Mz. BRADLAUGH: I feel I could 
not give the details of cases this after- 
noon without committing a breach of 
your ruling, Mr. Courtney, and I also 
quite agree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary that the 
eases which are proveable are the cases 
in which, unfortunately, there is a 
responsible government, over which the 
Secretary of State has no control, and in 
regard to which, therefore, I shall not 
be entitled to ask the opinion of the 
Committee. But I may put it to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary that, when in the papers circulating 
in South Africa the conditions of these 
prisons is justified and excused on the 

und that those under the direct con- 
trol of Her Majesty’s Government are in 

a worse state, it ought hardly to be 
required of a private man that he should 
furnish the Committee with details of 
the cases, and that common humanity 
would prompt the Secretary to the 
Colonies to send some letter of inquiry 
to the Colonies on the subject. 

*Mz. G. OSBORNE MORGAN: 
I may point ont that, although in 
the self-governing Colonies it is im- 

ssible- for the ernment to inter- 
ere, still, if such cases as my hon. 
Friend has alluded to can be proved 
to exist, it would be possible for the 
Colonial Office to make representations 
to the Colonial Governments on the 
subject which would not in all proba- 
bility be without effect. 

*Sm G. BADEN POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale): I think that if inquiries 
are made, it will be found that the 
Colonial Governments are already takin 
steps to remedy tho evils complained of. 
*Mr. BRADLAUGH: I think my in- 
formation up to the receipt of the last 
ol was that the eee had 

en no step except that of the 
Act of Pediat singe 

Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirkealdy, &.) : 

I desire to move the reduction 


the salary of the Secretary of State | u 


by £1,000 in regard to a very im 


matter relating to the lands of Western 


Australia. I find fault with the Secre- 
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tary of State not only for what he has 
done on this subject, but for refusing to 
give the House any sufficient detail in 
regard to what he is doing. He tells- 
us that he proposes to alienate the 
temperate portion of Western Australia . 
altogether from the authority of the 
House of Oémmons, and that, before- 
the measure is finally adopted, a Bill 
on the subject must receive the sanction 
of this House. But before it can come- 
before this House, Her Majesty’s- 
Government will have given it their 
imprimatur and approved of the scheme 
in all the stages of the negotiations 
with the Colonial Authorities. That, I 
say, is not a proper way in which to- 
deal with a matter of this great and 
supreme importance. I have not strong 
views with regard to emigration. 
have my doubts whether what is called. 
State emigration is quite required by 
this country ; but I am of opinion that, 
if any system of emigration is to be- 
aided by the State, it is most unfait to- 
the country that the best people—the 
cream of the country—should be sent. 
away, whilst the dregs are left to bea. 
drag upon the ratepayers. If it is de- 
sirable that emigration should be pro- 
moted, it is most objectionable and 
undesirable that we should be de-- 
prived of promoting it in a form 
that is fair to this country. If we 
look round the world we find that not 
only are the United States and other - 
countries very much disinclined to re- 
ceive people who have no means, but. 
that our own Colonies are taking that. 
line to a very great degree. The other- 
day a very remarkable Paper, which. 
seems completely to prove my case, was-. 
circulated. It contains correspondence 
from the Oolonial Governments in 
answer to the Memorandum of the Par- 
liamentary Colonization Committee of” 
the lst of May, 1888. The Parliamen-- 
tary Colonization Committee was com- 
pre of Members of both Houses of 
arliament who, with the highest and 
most patriotic motives, formed a plan for - 
State-directed colonization. Her Ma-- 
jesty’s Government so far received their - 
overtures with favour as to consent to- 
circulate the plan through the Colonies, . 


of | and to ask the opinion of the Colonies. 


it. It was not a scheme of the: 

of which the Colonies could 
reasonably complain. It was one under~ 
which, I think, only the cream of our- 
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‘population would be sent to our 
Fronts, while the poor would remain 
behind. Preference was to be given to 
the colonists who contributed towards 
‘the outlay. The money was to be ad- 
anced not by the colonists, but by this 
country, to be recovered in a moderate 
‘time ; and, altogether, one would have 
thought it was a plan which was as 
favourable to the independent colonists 
as could possibly be conceived. Well, 
all the Oolonies which had anything ap- 
#proaching to responsible Governments 
rejected the scheme. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I do not quite 
see how this comes under the Vote. 
‘The plan was proposed by an irrespon- 
-sible Committee. 

Srr G. CAMPBELL: I merely wish 
‘to show the inexpediency of alienating 
Western Australia, whilst all the other 
‘Colonies refuse to receive our emigrants. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
‘ber, in entering into this scheme, is 
-going outside the Vote. 

Srr G. CAMPBELL: Well, Sir, I 
have said all I desire to say about the 
scheme. I may state, in general terms, 


‘that every colony rejected the scheme} 


except Western Australia; and it is 
elear that every other colony but 
Western Australia will accept those 
of our emigrants who are not 6n- 
-dowed with some means of their 
own. Western Australia is an enormous 
country. It contains something like 
1,100,000 square miles—that is to say, 
-it is as large as all Europe, without 
Russia. The present colonists are 4 
mere handful of between 30,000 and 
40,000 people. E have reason to belivve 
that there are immense tracts of tem- 
~~ land there extremely well-fitted 
-for colonization, and I find that this is 
amply borne out by a Report on the sub- 
ject, which I hold in my hand. Under 
these circumstances it would surely be 
‘utter madness to give over this enor- 
tious territory to the small handful of 
-eolonists who now occupy it, and deprive 
ourselves of all power of dealing with it. 
The result of adopting a policy of that 
kind must be that those who have the 
‘tioriopoly of land will turn round on 
their poor fellow-countrymen and reftise 
to receive them. This House is entitled 
~ to express an opinion before the thing 
goes too far, and ought not to be put 
off with the promise that the complete 
- séheime will be laid before the House in 
Sir G. Campbell 


{ {OOMMONS} 








the shape of a Bill ‘brouglit in atthe 
end of the Session. I therefore wish t 
move the reduction of the Vote. I ma 
say I have every respect for Lord Kouta 
ford. He isa man of great colonial ex: 
perience, and I know it is a 
that such a man should be at the hei 
of the Colonial Office. I am afraid, 
however, he is too old a colonial official, 
and too ready to follow the commoi 
policy of getting rid of all difficulties 
y pleasing the colonists and hood: 
winking this House. I beg to move the 
op er of the Vote by the sum of 
1,000. 


Motion made, and Question propoeed, 
“ That Item A, of £36,786, for Saluries, 
be reduced by £1,000, part of the 
Salary of the Secretary of State.”— 
(Sir George Campbell.) 


*Sm R. N. FOWLER (London): I 
have some sympathy with the views of 
my hon. Friend who has just sat down, 
and I am rather curious to hear from the 
Under Secretary how much land is to 
given up. I wasin New South Wales 
and South Australia a little more than 
two yearsago. I asked several persons 
in those Colonies whether the colonists 
would not raise objection to the scheme of 
handing over Western Australia to a 
responsible Government. As faras I 
could ascertain, no objection. was.enter- 
tained. All those with whom I con- 
versed seemed to think it was a matter 
in which they could not interfere. T 
all had plenty of land, and they 
to think it was no business of theirs. 
Under those circumstances, although I 
have some sympathy with the views of 
my hon. Friend, I cannot support the 
reduction of the Vote. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith, 
&c.): I havea Motion on the — for 
the reduction of the Vote, and I had 
the same oe as my hon. Friend (Sir 
G. Campbell) in putting it down. 
question of disposing of the waste lands 
of the Empire is one of very great public 
importanee, and I think it is time that's 
protest was entered against the’ poliey 
of handing over vast areas of meee 
to scanty populations. That has 
doné in several cases in the 4 The 

uestion of Western Australia has beet 

ealt with by the hon. Member for 


Kirkcaldy (Sir G. Campbell), but the 
case of ‘Bechamaland pre aleo be 
considered: The Australians themselvés 
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have spoken against the policy of 


thanding over these vast areas unless 
they have a sufficient number of 
olonists to undertake ible 
government. Sir Thomas M‘Illwraith, 
when interviewed by a ndent 
of the Pall Mall Gasetie, said he 
‘thought that a vast expanse of land 
which had been handed over ought 
-never to have been so handed over. In 
“Western Australia there is an area of a 
tnillion square miles, with a population 
-of something like 48,000. In Bechuana- 
dand it is really impossible at this 
moment to estimate what is the area of 
the land that we control. But in neither 
ease is there any sufficient ground for 
alienating the country from Imperial 
control. To take an analogy elsewhere, 
Dakota, which is about to attain to the 
position of a State, has an area of 
100,000 square miles, and a population 
of from 6,000 to 8,000. There are 
‘special reasons why attention should be 
given to this important subject of 
waste lands. The world is filling up at 
‘a very rapid rate, indeed, in these days, 
and almost all the great waste areas in 
the world belong to the British Empire 
or the United States. All the Colo- 
thies except Natal are beginning to 
object to emigration. The pressure of 
population is becoming greater within 
these islands, and both in America and 
elsewhere restrictions are being placed 
upon emigration, which will make it very 
difficult in the future for intending 
emigrants to find homes beyond the 
sea. These waste lands of the British 
Empire represent a vast expenditure 
‘oth of blood and money, and what we 
maintain is that until they are occupied 
by a sufficient number of persons to 
undertake the duties of responsible 
Government, they should remain under 
Imperial control. I should like just to 
touch on the question of Bechuanaland. 
A recent article by Sir William Metcalfe 
in the Fortnightly Review shows that that 
country will form an admirable field for 
settlement. I wish to know whether the 
Government approve of the extraor- 
dinary speech reported to have been 
made by Sir Hercules Robinson before 
he left the Cape Oolony. The first 
extract published reflecting Colonial 
expansion is one which it is, perhaps, 
somewhat difficult to understand. There 
is, however, no difficulty in under- 
standing the second extract, in which he 
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says that preparation is being made for 
handing over native territory to ‘the 
Cape and Natal. The interesting part 
of the statement of the Under Secre- 
tary for the Colonies is that it must be 
accepted as a declaration of policy, and 
it is upon those terms, I suppose, that 
he will accept the re-appointment as 
Governor of the Cape. This is thé 
more interesting that there is a further 
report that the Governorship of the Cape 
has been refused by a very large 
number of persons, and the Imperial 
Party will have to take what it cah 

t in South Africa. And if Sir 

ercules Robinson goes back to South 
Africa upon his own terms, it is to be 
supposed that this policy of handing 
over those areas to the Government of 
Cape Colony, and taking them out of 
the control of the Imperial officers, is the 
policy that is followed by Her Majesty’s 
Government. It is very unfortunate, 
no doubt, that the Imperial Parliament 
can find no one fit to act as Governor in 
those parts of the Empire. If we are 
unable to find pro-Oonsuls to go 
abroad for us, the sooner we cease to 
have an Empire the better, and we will 
probably follow this policy of alienation 
on which the Government seem to be 
embarking. Now, the question of 
Bechuanaland was discussed in a Blue 
Book issued not long ago, and the 
expense of British government was 
there put down at a million sterling. 
The cost the first year was £100,000, 
and the amount gradually diminished to 
£50,000; and that fact is used by Sir 
Hercules Robinson as an argument for 
handing over the sooner this land to 
the Oape Colony Government. I think 
that is a very peculiar argument. What 
we really desire on this side of the House 
to know is whether these vast areas of 
land are to be maintained for the benefit 
of the population and not handed over 
to a few of the residents who are not 
yet in a fit state to undertake their 
efficient administration. 

*Mr. FRANOIS STEVENSON (Eye): 
Mr. Courtney, I hope the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy will press this matter to a 
division, in order that we may pro- 
test against the attempt on the part 
of the Government to alienate so large 
an area to so comparatively few settlers. 
I pass to Western Australia, by far the 
lar of the Australian Colonies, and 
with by far the smallest population, and 
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if responsible government were ted 
to that Colony in its naked yaa the 
result would be that some 40,000 would 
have absolute control over the lands, 
which comprise an area of over a million 
miles. The right hon. Gentleman says 
that a certain portion of the area has been 
reserved for Imperial purposes, but we 
are not told exactly what that area is to 
consist of. The statement has been 
made that the land which is worth 
having is to be handed over to the 
responsible Government, whereas that 
poten of the area which is not worth 

ving is to be reserved to the Imperial 
Authority. It is highly desirable that 
any measure dealing with the subject 
should not be relegated to the fag end 
of the Session, when only a small num- 
ber of Members could possibly deal with 
it, but that it should be introduced at a 
time which will admit of thorough dis- 
cussion. My hon. Friend referred to 
Bechuanaland. I am far from conceding 
that these two questions stand entirely 
on the same footing. Still, there are 
certain lessons which may be drawn from 
the analogy of Bechuanaland. The 
Government intend to reserve a certain 


portion of the territory of Western Aus- 


tralia. In what way has control to be 
exercised? The Governor would act in 
two capacities, as the High Oom- 
missoner doesin South Africa. We all 
know there has been a considerable 
difficulty in South Africa in conse- 
quence of two offices being united in one 
and the same person. The fact of the 
High Commissioner of Cape Colony 
uniting in himself two distinct offices 
has created considerable difficulty. In 
one respect, the Governor of Cape 
Colony acts on the advice of the Cape 
Ministry and is responsible to the Cape 
Parliament ; and it is very difficult tor 
him to dissociate his action in that 
capacity for his feelings and modes of 
thought as the Representative of the 
Imperial Parliament. As Bechuana- 
land extends to the Zambesi, it is 
desirable that Imperial control should be 
retained, at any rate, for the present. 
Not very long the First Lord of the 
Treasury, speaking at Gloucester, gave 
a very distinct pledge on the subject. 
In view of the expression of opinion 
since by the Cape, and in view of the 
telegraphic Report of Sir Heroules 
Robinson’s speech, I hope that pledge 
will be given by the Government in a 


Mr. Francis Stevenson 


{COMMONS} 
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more marked manner than has hitherto . 
been the case. I hope the point will be: 
emphasized, “ that we may have Av 
opportunity of protesting against thi 
alisoaties of Crown lands from Imperial 
control. 

*Srr GEORGE BADEN POWELL: 
Mr. Courtney, hon. Gentlemen who 

a division on this Amendment are 
criticizing the Secretary of State for 
doing something which he has not yet 
done. It is well known that nothing 
with regard to the alienation of these 
areas has yet taken place, and what. 
is the use of way a Pre rod 
a point upon which the or 
the ( Colonies has not yet told us he has 
come to a decision? I hope my right. 
hon. Friend will be able to explain 
exactly what portionsof Western Austra- 
lia are to be handed over to responsible. 
government. I know as a matter of 
fact that a large portion of the resi- 
dents in the South Eastern corner of 
Western Australia are very anxious. 
that their portion of the Colony should. 
not be placed under responsible govern- 
ment, but should continue under the 
control of the Imperial Government.. 
The case differs with regard to those 
districts in which white labour is im- 
possible; and, in my opinion, this 
country will always do well to retain 
some control over those portions im 
which European labour is not possible. 
I hope the Secretary of State will give 
due weight to the opinions of those 
who do not desire responsible govern- 
ment. As regards South Africa, I 
think we have plenty of lands there 
admirably suited to European coloniza- 
tion. I venture to think that some of 
the Governments in South Africa would 
be quite willing to take over territories 
on condition that emigrants to that 
country were admitted freely, and 
arrangements made for giving them 
lands. The Colonial Office have not 
yet told us what they are going to do 
in Bechuanaland and Western Aus- 
tralia, and those who do not desire te 
see the alienation of white lands with: 
ont conditions mule stultify Perper 

y passing judgment on that whicl 
has not yet been decided. 

Simm G. CAMPBELL: I should have 
said that, as a matter of fact, a Bill 
has been brought in to the Western 
Australian Legislature by the Repre- 
sentative of Her Majesty’s Government, 
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that being a Crown Colony, and, as I 
understand, it has been passed by the 
Local Legislature, making over to re- 
sponsible government the whole of the 
temperate portions of Western Aus- 
tralia. 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: I cannot 
admit the accuracy of the hon, Member’s 
statement. A Bill has passed, but we 
are not aware how its provisions now 


stand. 
Sm G. CAMPBELL: Who intro- 
duced it ? 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: I am not 
aware. I am not prepared to accept with- 
out reservation the statement of the hon. 
Member. A Bill has finally passed the 
the Legislative Council, and itisexpected 
to arrive here in the first week in June. 
I will lay before the House all the cor- 
on peg ay on the subject, so that it 
will be in the hands of hon. Members 
before any Bill to give effect to this 
measure can be introduced. As my 
hon. Friend (Sir G. Baden-Powell) 
remarks, it is extremely difficult to dis- 
cuss a question with which we are not 
acquainted, and it would be still more 
remarkable to pass a Vote of Censure 
on a scheme without knowing what that 
scheme is, 

Sr G. CAMPBELL: I asked for the 
Bill, and was refused it. 

*Baron H. pp WORMS: I have not 
got a copy of the Bill as passed ; I have 
not seen it myself. That shows how 
impossible it is to discuss questions 
of detail which are not before the Com- 
mittee. Numerous representations have 
been made against the control of the 
Crown lands of Western Australia by 
a Parliament elected by the present 
population, and controlled by those who 
are said to be anxious that emigration 
from this country should not be increased. 
It is really in deference to those views 
that we stipulate that the Legislature 
should not have the power of alienatin 
Crown lands north of the 26th paralle 
of south latitude. That is the stipula- 


tion which the Government have made; | Her 
, and the territory so preserved represents 


the greater part of the colony. That 
g the case, and those views being 
own to the Legislative Assembly of 


. Western Australia, the Bill is under- 


stood to contain provisions in that sense ; 
but should the contrary be found to be 
the case, the measure will have to be 
amended. Power is reserved to erect a 


{May 3, 1889} 
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‘new colony in course of time to the north 
of that line. The portion so reserved 
is mainly within the tropics, and, there- 
fore, much of it is not desirable as a 
field of labour for British emigrants, 
but it would not be possible to withhold 
from the future Legislature the control 
of the southern lands within which most 
of the present population reside; be- 
cause if a responsible Government is to 
be given at all, it must be given to that 
part of the colony in which the civilized 
population chiefly resides. If the Bill 
should arrive at a period of the Session 
that would not permit of a full discussion 
of it, Her Majesty’s Government will con- 
sider whether it should not be postponed 
to some future time, when it can be ade- 
Far considered. There need be no 
oubt that time will be given for the pur- 
of raising any objections that may 

e entertained to the scheme. It is im- 
possible at the present moment to give 
the full scope of the measure, as I 
am not yet in a position to state 
the details. There was one question 
put to me by the hon. Gentleman 
opposite, and that was whether, in 
the event of a responsible govern- 
ment being granted, the Governor of 
Western Australia would occupy to- 
wards the reserved portions of the colony 
the same position as the High Commis- 
sioner at the Cape. I am not at present 
in a position to give an answer to that 
question, and can only say that there is. 
not at the present moment any such 
intention. e hon. Member for Leith 
(Mr. Munro Ferguson) asked the ques- 
tion whether there was any intention 
to surrender the Imperial control 
in Bechuanaland. I have to say that 
there is no such intention, and I do not. 
understand on: what ground the hon. 
Gentleman could have based his ques- 
tion. 

Mz. MUNRO FERGUSON h I — 
my argument on the s of Si 
Hercules Robinson, and I poked cimoaeed 
the h has met with the approval o 
Maen’ Government. 

*Baron H. pp WORMS; I pointed. 
out yesterday that the only information 
the Government had received on that. 
ra is age | the same wc Phe a 

ich anyone else pogsesses, and the 
hon, Member must be gware that it. 
would be rather if we were 
to base our views of an important state- 





ment on 4 telegraphic summary in a 
282 
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mewspaper, which may not be accurate. 
I must therefore decline to express an 
opinion on the statement of Sir Hercules 
Robinson until I have had an oppor- 
tunity of looking at an authentic report 
of it. As to South Africa and the 
general policy of the Government, I 
would appeal to the Committee not to 
press questions now, because Sir Her- 
ecules Robinson is coming home, and we 
shall then be able to obtain every in- 
formation from him that may be desired. 
‘When, hereafter, the Estimates come 
‘before the Committee, I shall be in a 
better position to give full information 
to the House than I possess at the 

resent moment, and I think it will be 

ar better to wait until the Secretary of 
State has had that opportunity of com- 
pleting his information. 

*Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN: I 
have waited to hear what the right hon. 
Gentleman has had to say, and I find it 
comes to very little. He has told us that a 
Bill is to be brought in, presumably by 
the Government, which is to reserve, or 
cut and carve out of the whole of this 
large province of Western Australia 
everything south of 26 degrees of lati- 
tude; that is, to take away from the 
Imperial Government every portion of 
the colony of Western Australia in 
which Europeans can work and live ; 
in other words, he is taking. all the 
plums out of the pudding. Let us look 
at the position in which this matter 
stands. In an area of a million square 
miles, there is a population of between 
30,000 and 40,000; that is to say, there 
are about 40 square miles for every man, 
woman, and child. Can it be said that 
& country with so sparse a population 
as that is fit for self government? Now, 
I am sure the hon. Gentleman opposite 
who knows the Australian colonies 
well, will say that in the older Colonies 
there is a large Labour Party, who 
practically control legislation, and who 
are opposed to emigration from this 
country because a large influx of 
labourers necessarily affects the labour 
market and depresses the price of 
labour. Now in view of the fact that, 
every day new countries are being closed 
against our colonists, this subject is 

, becoming one of great importance, and, 
‘When the Bill comes before us, I trust 
that the right hon. Gentleman will see 
his way to insist on the insertion of 
some provision which would prevent 

Baron H. de Worms 
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self-governing colonies from objecti: 
to, ana ohsing under atin ae 
grants from this country. ; 
Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I am in 
the position of being able heartily to 
support the Government pro in 
regard to Western Australia, which has 
made so little progress as a colon 
because of the way in which it has been 
controlled by Downing Street. I think 
the best thing that can be done for 
Western Australia will be to carry out 
the plan of Lord Knutsford, because it 
would enable the people of that part of 
the world—where there are, fortunately, 
neither Dutchmen nor Frenchmen, but 
merely Englishmen and Scotchmen—to 
bring out emigrants who would spend 
their money in their own fashion. I 
believe the limitations laid down by 
Lord Knutsford to be very wise, and 
that instead of the northern portion of 
the territory being cut off as the least 
valuable, it will be the most valuable, for 
it is well watered, and contains no poison 
bush. Ifthis new scheme be succesful we 
shall, I believe, see in that portion of 
Western Australia as big a population as 
we now find in other parts of the country, 
This is an attempt to scientifically divide 
Australia. What is called South 
Australia runs the whole extent of the 
continent for thousands of miles in each 
direction, and the fact is that the 
northern portion of Western Australia, 
together with the northern portion of 
South Australia, may throw in their lot 
with Northern Queensland, in which 
case you will have a grand colon 
possessed of great local resources, wi 
splendid cattle runs and sheep tracts, in 
which there is no poison bush, and 
splendid opportunities for rearing horses 
for the Indian market. Therefore, the 
policy of the Government in the Bill 
they are going to bring in is, in my 
opinion, a very wise one, and I do not 
think the criticisms we have had 
on it here will be sustained. far 
as I can understand the scheme, I 
I thoroughly approve of it, as I think it 
will give the saber a fillip and enable 
it to ensure a due share of emigration 
while giving it full control of its own 
destinies. with regard to Bechuana- 
land I should like the Government to 
make up their minds as to the policy 
they intend to pursue. It is one of the 
best portions of the country, being for 


the most part well watered and offering 
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enty of room for Europeans and other 
am but at present nobody will go 
there except a number of land specu- 
lators who are endeavouring to get from 
the native chiefs concessions of land 
as well as facilities for gold mining. 
We have had no enunciation of the 
oa of the present Governors of 

echuanaland, and have been told of 
the unfair terms on which land and 
mining concessions are obtained. I 
hope the Government will do something 
to stop this. I do not want to’press the 
matter now, because Sir ercules 


Robinson is coming home very soon and. 


we shall then be able to decide the 
Parliamentary questions that have to 
be settled, one of which is whether 
the Governor of the Oape should 
continue to be the High Commissioner, 
or what form our Government shall 
assume. We have splendid interests 
in South Africa, and if we only take 
care we may have a magnificent 
colony out there. After you have spent 
a million or two will you then hand over 
the Crown lands and everything else as 
has been the policy of the past, or will you 
adopt the wise pulicy of keeping a High 
Commissioner at the head of the Govern- 
ment and allowing the country to be 
ruled at the cost and according to 
the wishes of the Oape people? 
What do we find to be the history of 
the colonies governed from Downing 
Street ? Why, in the case of New Zea- 
land, so long as it was governed from 
Downing Street, there was nothing but 
war. We spent the money, and they 
fought and gained by the wars; but 
when the colonists have to pay for their 
Own wars, then war generally ceases, 
and there has, as a fact, been no war in 
New Zealand since they have had to act 
on their own responsibility. And so, if 
you give Natal responsible government, 
there will be no wars there. I know 
something of South Africa, and I 
Say that during the three years we 
held the Transvaal there was more 
bloodshed than during the 30 years the 
Boers held it. Under the Boers there 
Were no wars, because they were not 
strong enough to be aggressive, and 
they had to temporize. I[ hope that 
the result of Sir Hercules Robinson’s 
visit will be to induce the Govern- 
ment to adopt some policy and stick 
to it, for it will be better than the 
present condition of things. As to the 


{Mar 8, 1889} 
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telegram from South Africa, my opinion: 
is that nine-tenths of these telegrams 
are untrue, and I have therefore come 
to the conclusion that probably Sir 
Hercules said the very reverse of what: 
is stated in the telegram which has been 
referred to. I, at any rate, shall refuse 
to believe the telegram until I see it 
verified. 

*Baron H. pz WORMS: With 
to the views expressed by the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for East Den- 
bighshire, I must say I sympathize with. 
them. The matter of the ible ex- 
clusion of emigrants from the colony is 
@ matter worthy of very serious consi- 
deration. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON : If the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite has 
not seen the Bill passed by the Legis- 
lature of Western Australia, he showed. 
to the Committee that he understood 
the provisions sufficiently well. My 
hon. Friend pointed out that the Bilk 
is well within the knowledge of the 
Colonial Office. The fact is, that the 
southern part of Australia is going to 
be given up to the administration of 
this particular class of people. Of 
course, where there is a sufficient popu- 
lation, we cannot deny for a moment 
that it is desirable that those resident in. 
the Colony should manage their own 
affairs, but I contend that there is not a. 
sufficient population in Western Aus- 
tralia to constitute it a self-governing 
colony. I should not be prepared, either,. 
to hand over Bechuanaland on the same 
grounds. The telegram as to Sir Her- 
cules Robinson may be wrong, but surely 
tbe correspondence relating to the High 
Commissionership in South Africa re- 

resents his views. If he goes back to 
uth Africa, we know perfectly well 
what the policy of the Government will 
be. It is because of the distrust with 
which we view in some measure the 
proposals of Sir Hercules Robinson 
that we protest. I hope we shall be- 
allowed to go to a division against this. 
Vote. 

*Sm G. 0. TREVELYAN (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I am sorry that the hon. 
Member for Caithness has mixed up 
with Western Australia the question of 
Bechuanaland, because in my opinion 
the two cases stand in a different posi- 
tion. Now, the state of things in Wes- 
tern Australia is admitted on all hands 








to be that a population of some 40,000 
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people is in some sort. of technical and 
apparent possession of a territory of, 
roughly, 500,000 square miles, and the 
feeling both on this side of the water and 
in Australia is that this small population 
‘is to have absolute power over this t 
territory. Just as in Queensland the 
Oolony is not willing to encourage im- 
migrants because all the valuable lands 
not in freehold are under lease to pastoral 
tenants, so will the condition of West- 
ern Australia be in the future if it is 
handed over to a population of some 
$,000 families without restriction. I 
cannot conceive anything more deliber- 
ately inexpedient not only in the interests 
of possible emigrants from Queensland or 
from our own shores, but in the interests 
ot the Colony itself, than deliberately to 
set up a community of rs of 
large tracts of territory who, under the 
somewhat ignoble and unaristocratic 
title of squatters, have made the great 
difficulties of our Australasian fellow- 
countrymen. The right hon. Gentleman 
has promised that full information shall 
be laid before Parliament, and that con- 
ditions shall be laid down under which 
Colonists shall be able to pass into the 
country ; but that is not nearly enough. 
‘What we want is that, if those 8,000 
families are put in possession of 500,000 
e@quare miles, a definite limit shall be 
put to the power of dividing the lands 
among themselves, which those who 
then will have the full authority will 
possess. If the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite will not give the Committee a 
guarantee that Government will intro- 

uce this Bill to the House, give it their 
sanction, and press it forward, unless it 
contains conditions that land-grabbing 
and land-jobbing on a big scale shall be 
impossible, and that the land shall be 
‘divided only in limited portions to those 
‘who are fortunate enough to be citizens 
of the new community. I would re- 
commend the Committee to divide with 
‘my hon. Friend. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: I beg to 
say I believe that the Government 
‘are wholly and absolutely respon- 
‘sible for this Bill. I would rather 
‘discuss the question with the full know- 
ledge that the Bill will be brought in at 
@ proper time, and full opportunity 
afforded for discussing it; but we know 
that late in the Session the closure is 
applied, and Bills are rushed through 

e House. Unless, therefore, I have 


Ser G. O. Trevelyan 


{COMMONS} 





some assurance from the Gov 
that oon Ya be given for discus. 
et dell e the sense of the Com. 
mittee as a protest against the course 
which has been followed by the Colonial 
Office in this matter. This is not a case 
in which we are likely to find ourselves 
embroiled in war with a native popula. 
tion, but I wish to point out that in 
regard to self government in the United 
States, the Central Government always 
retains a full and ample control over 
unoccupied land; whereas in all British 
Colonies, without exception, land jobbing 
has prevailed. In South Africa milli 

of acres have been jobbed away, a 
money made out of the transaction. That 
is a system which I wish to see done away 
with. 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: Of course 
it will be necessary to introduce a 
Bill into this House to give effect to 
the Bill which has been passed by the 
Legislature of Western Australia. Full 

wer will be retained by the Imperial 
Fillemaat to Jay down in the Bill 
what conditions they may think fit both 
as to immigration and as to the princi- 
ples on which unoccupied land in the 
colony shall be dealt with. 

*Sir G. O. TREVELYAN: After the 
very definite pledge which has been 
given by the right hon. Gentleman 
that the condition on which unoccupied 
land is to be taken shall be laid down 
in the Bill, I do not think my hon. 
Friend would be justified in pressing 
the Motion to a division. 

*Sir J. SWINBURNE (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield): I should like to know, in 
reference to Bechuanaland, whether the 
Government intend to hold their hands 
until the arrival of Sir Hercules Robin- 
sou, before deciding whether that 
country is to be left under the Imperial 
Government or handed over to the Cape 
Colony. So far as the native races are 
concerned, it is important that we should 
know, once for all, what is the policy to 
be pursued in regard to the govern- 
ment of that part of Africa. 

*Mr. JAMES ELLIS (Leicestershire, 
Bosworth): Iam afraid that the Com- 
mittee arelocking the door after the steed 
is stolen. I believe that the demand for 
self-government in Western Australia 
is more in consequence of the way in 
which land has hitherto been dealt wi 
than anything else. The people of 
Western Australia, when they have 
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affairs much better than the Colonial 
‘Office would have them, and 
@ are wrong in stopping them now. 
is for the purpose o putting a stop 
+o land-grabbing that the ple of 
“Western Aus demand '-govern- 
ment, and I believe that almost the 
‘whole of the land that is sufficiently 
watered and fit for settlement has 
already been let on long leases to 
ns who intend to speculate in 
fo. I imagine that the best thing 
we can do is to allow the people 
ito manage the land in their own way. 
Sir G. GAMPBELL: I do not think 
‘that the assurance which has been given 
by the right hon. Gentleman is quite 
‘satisfactory, but I am willing to with- 
draw the Motion on the understandin 
‘that a full opportunity will be afforded 
for discussing the Bill. 

*Bazon H. p—p WORMS: I can give 
‘the hon. Member an assurance that the 
Bill will be brought in in time for a full 
discussion to take place upon it. 


Sir G. CAMPBELL: Under those | This Or 


aircumstances I will not press the 
Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original question again proposed. 
*Mr. PICTON (Leicester): In movi 
to reduce the salary of the Colonial 
Secretary by the sum of £50, said: The 
matter which I desire to bring before 
the Committee is one which, in my 
opinion, justifies me in asking for the 
earnest and serious attention of the 
Committee. To put it briefly, the case 
is this: On the 18th of June last year, 
a day generally supposed to be bright 
in the military annals of this country, 
-& terrible massacre was perpetrated in 
& district of the Gold Coast by a force 
of native soldiers employed in the in- 
terests of the British Empire. In that 
massacre 700 poor ple were 
‘slaughtered or otherwise done to death, 
200 of them being women and children. 
I am sorry to say that this massacre has 
received the approval of the Colonial 
‘Secretary, I hope with an insufficient 
understanding at the time of what the 
facts were. More information has come 
‘to light since. But on the 8rd of August 
; Knutsford wrote these —. “T 

ave to express my entire approval of 
ur action ”—that is the a of the 
vernor—“ under the circumstances, 


{Mar 8, 1889} 
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and my satisfaction at the good work 
which has been done by the Colonial 
Secretary and the other officers con- 
cerned.” It may be thought that at 
that time full information had not 
reached this country as to the extent of 
the slaughter, and, indeed, that was the 
case, but those facts were fully known 
in September. And yet on the 29th of 
that month Lord Knutsford wrote a 
despatch deploring the loss of life, 
but again expressing his approval of 
the action of the Governor. It is this 
letter of which I ask the Committee to 
express its disapproval in the manner 
my Motion indicates. In order to justify 
the Motion I must ask the permission 
of the Committee to lay the facts of the 
case before them in a little detail. The 
district in which the massacre occurred 
is very remote and has very little com- 
munication with anybody but officials. 
The newspapers of this country know 
nothing whatever about it. It lies in- 
land from the sea and is upon the border 
of the notorious kingdom of Dahomey. 
i epi country is divided into a 
number of little communities which 
appear to have been organized more or 
less on the feudal system—or a savage 
imitation of the feudal system. There 
is a Chief named Quadjoe Deh supreme 
over that district. nder him there 
are subordinate chiefs, one of whom is 
placed over the settlement of Tavieve, 
and then there is another district and 
settlement called Shave. Between 
Tavieve and Shave there have been for 
15 years’ past many unpleasantnesses 
and much disturbance. It is well known 
that when once.a quarrel breaks out in 
these districts, it is only by a wise and 
most careful exercise of diplomacy and 
the moral weight of superior civilization 
that peace can be preserved. But in this 
district we have adopted a very different 
method, as I shall presently show. On 
the 3rd of April, Quadjoe Deh, the 
Chief or King, reported to the District 
Commissioner, who is, of course, an 
official of the Government of the Colony, 
that an attack had been made by the 
people of Tavieve, under their Chief- 
tain, upon the district of Shave. Ac- 
cordingly, as reported in the Blue Book, 
Mr. Frodoriok vans, the Colonial See- 
retary, directed the Assistant Inspector, 
Dalrymple, to proceed with an armed 
force to Akuse, and thence operate upon 
the disturbed district, and endeavour te 
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testore peace. I suppose that this officer, 
whose lamentable death followed, was 
zealous in the service to which he had 
iven himself, and was anxious to take 
shortest road to distinction. 
His ardour must have forewarned his 
superiors that some kind of caution was 
necessary, for I find in one of the papers 
a letter from the Colonial Secretary to 
this, I presume, young man, in 
which he is urged to be very 
careful how he proceeds. He is 
told that— 
*tThe Tavieve people are reported to be the 
most virulent and quarrelsome in the whole of 
Grepi, and are given to blocking the trade 
from the interior to the sea coast.’’ 
Then a recitation is given of the pre- 
vious disturbances they have had with 
the neighbouring King, and he is told 
that they have recently made peace, and 
the Government hopes that this peace 
will be confirmed. Then the letter goes 
on :— 
‘*You will remember that the policy of this 
Government is not to irritate or engender a 
spirit of disaffection, but by eful and con- 
ciliatory measures to establish harmony among 


the peoples under its protection and teach them 
to.look to the Government for advice and guid- 
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ance. It is in this case eg Se omy 


that no measures which may embarrass the 
Government, or bring it into discord with any 
pert of Crepi should be allowed to take place. 

this connection I must point out to you that 
the force placed at your disposal must not be 
used as a menace to the people with whom you 
have to deal, and it is required that you will 
not take offensive measures under any circum- 
Btances, or resort at all to the use of arms unless 
absolutely compelled to do so in the interests of 
the safety of yourself and Party. As already 
stated, a peaceful solution of the difficulty is 
what is required—conciliation, not agression.’’ 
That is admirable advice, and no doubt 
if the proceedings had been carried on 
in that spirit, I am convinced that this 
frightful massacre to which I refer 
never could have occurred. But when 
Assistant Inspector Dalrymple came to 
the borders of the district from which 
the raid had been made upon Shave, he 
seems to have arrived at the conclusion 
that the people there ought to be 
severely punished. Let me say here 
that he had great difficulty in inducing 
the Superior King Quadjoe Deh to 
submit to his persuasion, and to refrain 
from attacking his rebellious feudatories. 
They might have been made to submit 
in a peaceable manner, but in a letter 
that he addressed on the 24th of April 
to the Colonial Secretary, he says :— 


Mr. Picton 
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‘“‘T am of the opinion that unless the Tavieveg: 
be, severely pees in a al manner: 

‘ore the eyes o Crepee, my missi 
bea failure. I look to the Goveicnsal tir fer 
structions as to the mode of chastisement to be- 
dealt out to them, I may mention that I have 
rockets to burn villages.’ 

This last illustration of the weapons 
of civilization is akin to the battering: 
ram used in Ireland. It is a great: 
pity we cannot carry out the Christian. 
rinciples we profess by our Estab- 
ished Church a little more consistently 
than we do. This letter was not cor- 
dially received by the authorities of the- 
Colony, and Assistant Inspector Dalrym- 
ple was warned that this was not quite- 
the thing for which he had been sent 
out. On the 2nd of May a letter signed. 
by the Colonial Secretary was dis-- 
patched to him in which these words. 
occur :— 

‘*In reference to the pro’ punishment of 
the Tavieves, 1 am to your attention to 
the instructions given to you on leaving Accra,. 
and to say that the relations which the 
Governor desires to see established between. 
this Government and the Tavieves are not. 
likely to be advanced by the means you suggest. 
for adoption.” 

In conclusion the Oolonial Secretary 
says :— 

** Should you find that it is not possible to- 
bring about a satisfactory understanding be- 
tween the Tavieves and their enemies, or to- 
procure the arrest of the parties most concerned 
in the attack and firing upon the Chaves, with- 
out resorting to force, you are to report at once: 
to me by special messenger, giving me full in- 
formation as to the general disposition of the- 
offending parties, their strength, &c., &., &c., 
but his Excellency the Governor anxiously 
hopes that you will be able to bring your 
mission to a successful issue at an early date by 
the use of conciliatory measures only. Yow 
are not, however,on any pretext to resort to- 
forcible measures without receiving the: 
Governor's permission in that regard.” 
Could any officer sent out on a re- 
sponsible duty receive stricter orders. 
than this young man received? But: 
he was not content to obey his orders. 
He was determined, apparently, to act. 
on his own responsibility. Accordingly,. 
when he came to Tavieve he met the 
subordinate Chief there, who is called. 
Bello Kwabla. He told this Chief—- 
what? That he must submit to the 
superior Government of Great Britain ?’ 
No. That he must go to Peki, the seat: 
of his superior lord. There was a blood 
feud between the two peoples. Bello- 
Kwabla was afraid to go to Peki be- 
cause, some fifteen years ago, a subor- 
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dinate King of Tavieve ‘had been, as he 
alleged, treacherously murdered by the 
Chieftain of Peki, and he naturally 
feared that if he was put in the power 
of his savage superior he would suffer 
the same fate. Accordingly, he and his 
colleagues pleaded earnestly with the 

oung Assistant Inspector that he might, 
instead of being sent to Peki, be taken 
down to Accra, and then the case be- 
tween Tavieve and Shave might be tried 


they stated they had confidence. This 
young man would not yield to this 
appeal. He was staying in the house 
of the Chief, but he would not listen to 
the voice of sympathy and of justice. 
District Inspector Burnett, who ought 
to know the district very well, wrote a 
letter after the death of this unfortunate 
and misguided young man, in which he 
said that no other result but his death 
could have been expected by the course 
Assistant Inspector Dalrymple took. 
Unfertunately, the words of Mr. Bur- 
nett were not written until after the 
death of yong Dalrymple. When Bello 
Kwabla refused to go to Peki, Dal- 
rymple put his hand upon him—with no 
violence, I am“bound to confess, but ap- 
parently in a friendly manner—and 
stated, ‘‘ I arrest you in the name of the 
Queen”; and he called upon his 
men to arrest the subordinate Chiefs, 
with the result that eleven of them were 
taken into custody. Bello. Kwabla, 
however, asked permission to go into 
his house to obtain some cloth; he 
availed himself of the permission granted 
to him to escape, and he was not for 
some hours afterwards seen. In a few 
moments Mr. Dalrymple, wisely think- 
ing he ought not to wait under these 
circumstances, put his soldiers on the 
march, placed his ten remaining prison- 
ers amongst them, and proceeded, it is 
believed, towards Orepi. After going 
some miles—I cannot ascertain the 
exact distance—it was observed that the 
bush on either side of the road was 
thronged with natives belonging to 
Tavieve. There was no concealment 
on the point. The jury before whom 
the triak subsequently took place de- 
clared that it was the custom to escort a 
Chief in this way, when he was going 
from one place to another, that the 
openness of the action of these people 
was a proof that it was not an ambush, 
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homage to the subordinate chieftains. 
However, when they had marched some- 
miles, one of the Chiefs positively re-- 
fused to go any further. The evidence 
then becomes conflicting, but the 
balance of evidence certainly seems in 
favour of what appears very likely ix 
itself—namely, that Assistant Inspector: 
Dalrymple, like a brave man, deter-- 
mined to have his orders carried out,. 
and that he drew his pistol and shot the 
Chief. At any rate the man was shot: 
and was killed. 

*Baron H. pz WORMS: I beg: 
the hon. Gentleman’s pardon. Cam 
he point to any despatch in which sucly 
@ statement is made ? : 

*Mr. PICTON : Ican only point to the 
memorial of the jury, signed with their 
names, in which they summarize the 
evidence given at the trial, and give 
their reasons for believing the evidence- 
that Dalrymple shot the prisoner. I do- 
not say this is proof positive; I am saying 
that it is a case for inquiry. Well, then,. 
of course, there was more shooting, and’ 

r Dalrymple was shot from the bush. 

me of the witnesses have it that he 
was shot without any previous shot. 
being fired. Instantly there was &- 
general skirmish in the road and in the. 
bush, and a considerable amount of 
murder was effected, the Tavieve- 
ple suffering more than the Houssas.. 

do not deny that this occurrence was- 
an outrage upon British authority, and. 
that it had to be dealt with. None of 
us would permit murder to be perpe- 
trated in any part of the British 
dominions if it could be prevented. But. 
there are different modes of preventing: 
such an occurrence, and of dealing with. 
it after it bas taken place. What L 
wish to refer to is the mode of 
vengeance adopted, a mode of ven- 
geance which has since been approved! 
by the Secretary for the Colonies. As 
soon as this lamentable and terrible 
event was known orders were give 
at Accra to Assistant Inspector Akers: 
to take a force of 50 Houssas—- 
afterwards increased to 63—to obtain: 
allies from Chief Quadjoe Deh of Peki 
and to march upon Tavieve. That. 
lace was taken without resistance on. 
ay 29th. Then Assistant Inspector 
Akers went down to Accra, leaving 50» 
Houssas and 50 Orepi allies to watch. 
the town. Then arose another 
disturbance. The Peki people were. 
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driven off and the Houssas were with- 
drawn. Subsequently Mr. Akers came 
back and recaptured the town of Tavieve. 
For a week afterwards the Houssas and 
-their allies were pursuing the unfortu- 
nate people all about the bush, and the 
-number slain, at first reported at 167, 
was afterwards ascertained to be between 
-five and six hundred. Here I must 
-read what Mr. Akers says :— 
T also enclose a correct list of all casualties 
~¢hat have occurred in Tavieve since the 11th of 
“May last. So far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, about 500 to 600 of the Tavieve men have 
‘been killed, and about 200 women and children 
“have died of exposure and starvation, or been 
-aecidentally shot during the fighting. The 
ulation of Tavieve was some 2,000 souls 
ore any fighting took place, and so I shall 
leave here about 1,200 men, women, and 
~children.” 
Itis easy to reconcile ourselves to events 
-of this kind when they take place in a 
remote and savage land, the con- 
-ditions of existence of whose people 
we can hardly understand. But sup- 
pose that a skirmish took place, 
say in Ireland, and between 500 
-and 600 of our fellow-countrymen 
“were shot down by the police and 
military, and 200 women and children 
were injured or exposed to such priva- 
tions that they died. Why everyone 
knows that a revolution would take 
place in popular opinion, that the whole 
population from south to north would 
rise and insist that this diabolical 
wickedness should come to an end at 
once, and Home Rule would undoubtedly 
be carried in the course of three months. 
But of course when things take place at 
.such a distance from home we do not 
~take them so much to heart. We shall 
‘be told of course that a murder had 
"been committed. No doubt that was so, 
“but we are obliged to look at the events 
‘that preceded it as well as the events 
which succeeded it. The Secretary of the 
‘Colony in one letter acknowledges that 
Mr. Dalrymple had somewhat exceeded 
his discretion. He was told to act in a 
~conciliatory manner and to refer back to 
hhis superiors if further arrests were to 
itake place. He acted, however, on his 
-own authority, and therefore, although 
I cannot but profoundly regret his fate, 
_I cannot help thinking that he was him- 
self largely responsible. No doubt it 
was necessary to avenge the murder 
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there was no need for a campaign among 
a weak people, bo badly armed as they 


were and so ready to submit to the 
exercise of the British jury system, 
What do the jury say in their memorial 
to the Secretary of State forthe Colonies? 
They ask why neither a Judge nora 
District Commissioner was meeps the 
Crepi country for the purpose of dealing 
with the alleged sinistien Two prisoners, 
Bello Kwabla and Napael eh, were 
taken down to Accra and put on their 
trial before a j We glory in the 
institution of the British jury and offer 
Se ee ee ee 
races. Well, a jury was called together. 
Whether the jury was packed or not 
we have no proof. But certainly it 
was not packed in the interest of the 
prisoners. At any rate, the case was 
tried before the Acting Chief Justice 
of the Colony, Mr. Smith, and the 
charge was for conspiracy to murder 
Mr. ple. The evidence was 
exceedingly discordant, and it would 
puzzle a good lawyer to make out the 
truth from the contradictory statements. 
According to the report which I have 
seen the judge 5 his —_ told the 
jury in effect that they could not possibl: 
ais this man for the offence cflaqell 
For it should be particularly noted that 
he was not in the first instance 
charged with murder, but with con- 
spiracy to murder. The acting Ohief 
ustice informed the jury that there 
was not sufficient evidence to substan- 
tiate the accusation that was made, 
Accordingly this man and his fellows in 
misfortune were acquitted. They were 
then brought forward upon a new accu- 
sation for murder and being accessory 
before the fact, whereupon the Attorney 
General entered at once a nolle prosequs, 
and the case was presumed to be at an 
end. But it did not end there. The 
Governor called together his Council 
and informed them, the Chief Justice 
being present, that the acquittal in the 
first trial was entirely against the 
evidence. He then persuaded the 
Legislative Council to pass a most extra- 
ordinary ordinance giving power to him 
to imprison these poor people without 
~~ trial at all simply at his discretion. 
I do not know what the law may be ip 
the Colonies, but I cannot conceive the, 
such a thing could take place base 





a@hat was perpetrated, but it should have 
tbeen avenged in a legal way. Surely 
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to punish a man who had been acquitted 
of murder? Yet this is what place 
in the Gold Coast Colony under the 
eegis of the British Empire. The matter 
cannot be allowed to rest where it is; 


. but there must be some further inquiry. 


T have no wish to divide the Committee 
unm ily if we have a distinct and 
frank assurance that an effort will be 
made to secure an impartial inquiry into 
what has actually taken place. That 
would bea strong reason for not dividing; 
‘but certainly things cannot remain where 
they are. In dealing with these un- 
fortunate people it is not for a great 
Power like this, trained as it is in arts 
and civilization for centuries, to point to 
deeds of violence and say that these 
are a sufficient justification for indis- 
eriminate vengeance. We are bound 
to treat the races which are subject 
to us sympathetically, and to show them 
4 better example than that of their own 
savage life. Yet, upon the borders of 
this awful kingdom of Dahomey, we, a 
Christian nation, in order to punish 
fanatics for a casual act of murder, 
actually massacred 700 people, includin 
200 women and children. We are tol 
that it is better that two guilty persons 
should escape than that one innocent 
man should suffer. In this case we have 
pursued a contrary principle. We have 
assumed that it is better to massacre 
hundreds of innocent people than to 
allow one guilty man to escape. I ask the 
House to realize its responsibility ; and 
unless we have some satisfactory assur- 
ance that a searching and impartial 
inquiry will be made, t trust the Com- 
mittee will mark itssense of the wrong 
done by reducing the salary of the 
Secretary of State and insisting that we 
shall be set right before the nations of 
the world. I beg to move the reduction 
of the Vote by the sum of £50. 


Motion made, and Question pro , 
“That Item A, of £36,786 for Salaries, 
be reduced by £50, part of the Salary 
of the Secretary of State.” — (Mr. 
Picton). 


*Baron H. pe WORMS: The hon. 
Member for Leicester (Mr. Picton) 
concluded his remarks by saying that 
he hoped an impartial inquiry will 
made into the unfortunate occurrence to 
which he has drawn attention. I ho 
that if such inquiry be made, that it will 
be in a more impartial spirit than 
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has been shown by the hon. Member 
himself. The ee bray gy ane that 
jury was em to try the case, 
but that we Geekuse told whether it was 
packed or not. That is a specimen 
the impartial spirit in which the hon, 
Member considers that an in nity of 
this sort should be conducted. The on. 
Member has been only too anxious to 

with the finding of the jury, 
whether it was correct or not. 

*Mr. PICTON: I said there was a 
strong case for inquiry, but I did not 
undertake to say whether the finding of 
the jury was correct or not. 

*Baron H. pz WORMS: The hon. 
Gentleman said the jury indicated that 
there was a possibility of one of the 
natives having been shot by Mr. 
pe be le, and he satisfied his own 
min that such a possibility existed. 
But when he turned to the other 
jury who had to try the alleged 
murder of Mr. Dalrymple, he was not 
so satisfied. He did not come to the 
conclusion that the finding was in- 
correct, nor did he talk of the jury being 
packed. That is an example of the 
spirit of fairness displayed by the hon. 

ember. He began his observatiuns 
by saying that the late Mr. Dalrymple 
had rockets with him, and he went on to 
insinuate that Mr. Dalrymple had used 
those rockets. Nothing of the sort. 
Mr. Dalrymple used no more force than 
was necessary. Buthaving opened his 
case by saying that Mr. Dalrymple had 
rockets with him, the hon. Member 
said nothing further in regard to them. 
He simply drew conclusions as to 
what might have occurred if Mr, 
Dalrymple had used the rockets. Now 
what really occurred ? There was a dis- 
pute between the King of Krepi and the 

eople of Tavieve. The Colonial 
vernor sent Mr. Dalrymple with a 
small force to compose the quarrel. 
Mr. Dalrymple succeeded in allaying the 
quarrel, and after some trouble he 
induced the King of Crepi to dismiss 
his force. He then continued his march 
to Tavieve. But on his return, accord- 
ing to a letter from Mr. Burnett, a 
District Commissioner, the chief of the 
Tavieves laid an ambush for him, and & 


be | native Tavieve shot Mr. Dalrymple and 
killed him, and then pursued Mr, 
Burnett, and overtook some of 
carriers, who dropped their loads 
ran away to save their lives. Mz, 
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Dalrymple was shot before the Houssas 
Who accompanied him fired. Two 


Houssas were killed and five missing. 
In the despatch which was written 


some time after Mr. pene. 
death. Mr. Bennett seems te have 
attributed Mr. Dalrymple’s death, 


in part, to his own conduct. But 
there is no evidence in support of 
this view, and Mr. Bennett himself 
escaped death by discreetly running 
away. After the news of Mr. Dalrym- 
ple’s death measures were taken for the 
arrest of the murderers. It is easy to 
arouse sympathy by calling attention to 
the great number of natives killed; but 
in order to vindicate the principles of 
justice it was necessary that Mr. 

alrymple’s murderers should be 
punished. The spurious humanitarian 
views of hon. Members opposite would 
lead to more bloodshed than what may 
appear to be a sterner policy. Mercy 
and humanity are excellent things, and 
they ought to be carried out, but we 
owe something to those who are under 
our flag, and whose lives we are bound 
to protect: Surely we are bound to 
punish severely those who resort to 
murder ? 

*Mr. PICTON: In this case, 200 of 
the victims were women and children. 
‘*Baron H. ve WORMS: They 

erished from hunger and exposure. 

hey were following the army—for it 
was an army—which attacked our small 
force. I protest against the word 
** massacre” being used. There can be 
no excuse for murder, and in this case 
there was no provocation whatever given 
by Mr. Dalrymple. 

*Mr. PICTON: Yes there was. 

*Baron H.p—e WORMS: I defy the 
hon. Member to show that there was 
any real provocation given by Mr. 
Dalrymple. 

*Mrz. PICTON: I am sure the right 
hon. Gentleman has no desire to mis- 
Tepresent me. It was not a case of 
wanting these people to go down to 
Tavieve. They would have gone gladly, 
but Mr. Dalrymple wanted them to go 
to Peki, the residence of their incensed 


enemy. 

-*Bazon H. pz— WORMS: What was 
Mr. Dalrymple sent there for? He was 
sent to prevent two hostile tribes from 
fighting, and how could he do it? One 
tribe had already separated’ peacefully, 
but the other was contemplating a raid 


Baron H. de Worms 
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which would have resulted in great: 
bloodshed. What could he do but arrest’ 
the ringleaders and try to prevent blood- 
shed? It was in the execution of that: 
duty that Mr. Dalrymple was wantonl 
and treacherously murdered. The fol- 
lowing two telegrams from the Colonial 
Secretary to the Governor confirm 
this :— 

** Accra, May 19, 1888, 

*‘A man brought to me by Riby Williams 
says that a man who was present when Dal. 
rymple was shot told him that when Dalrymple 
arrested the Chiefs, he marched alongside Chief 
of Tavieve, thatan ambush was made. Houssag, 
saw and gave warning, but warning was disre. 
garded, a man sprang out of bush and pointed 
his gun at Dalrymple a few paces off. Dal- 
rymple waived him off, man fired and hit him 
in the stomach, a running fire ensued, Houssas 
bearing the body.” 

‘* Accra, May 22, 1888. 

‘» Letter from Bennett, dated Ho, 14th May, 
received. It would appear that Mr. Dalrymp 
unfolded his plans to Chief of Tavieve, who was: 
enabled to lay an ambush for him; that 
Taviewe, having shot Mr. Dalrymple, pursued 
Mr. Bennett, overtook some of his carriers, who 
dropped their loads and ran to save their lives. 
Mr. Tchenale was shot before Houssas com-. 
menced firing ; two Houssas killed and five 


missing. 

I regret that the hon. Gentleman did 
not express any sympathy with this. 
unfortunate man who was murdered in 
the execution of his duty, but tried 
rather to show that he was to blame. 

*Mr. PICTON: No. 

*Baron H. p—e WORMS: All the sym- 
pathy expressed by the hon. Member 
has been for the savages, and he tried 
all in his power to show that Mr. 
Dalrymple’s murder was through his 
own fault. Why did the hon. Gentleman. 
say that Mr. Dalrymple had rockets with 
him, unless he meant to imply that Mr. 
Dalrymple used them? As a matter 
of fact he never did use them. Does 
the hon. Member mean to say that Mr. 
Dalrymple was not entitled to take 
with him the ordinary means of defence? 
If the hon. Gentleman meant nothing, 
why did he say anything about rockets? 
If he meant something, he ought to 
have said what it was. ‘he hon. Gentle- 
man would have the Committee believe 
that a large force under Mr. Akers 
suddenly came upon a number of un- 
fortunate men and shot them down. 
Surely he cannot have taken the trouble 
to investigate the facts of the case. Does 
not the hon. Member know that this is 
a most warlike and treacherous tribe, 
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and when Mr. Akers went to arrest the 
‘murderers he was met by the savages, 
-who were very well armed, and who 
engaged in a pitched battle with the 
-force under his command. The result 
:was that the more civilized and better 
-armed foree had the advantage. It 
iis very much to be regretted that in 
‘this unequal strife a great number of 
these people, as I admit, were killed. 

But the object was a necessary and a 
‘legitimate one—that of arresting and 
ypunishing the murderers of Mr. Dal- 
tymple. These are the plain facts of 
‘the case. I regret, and the Secretary of 
State regrets, that so many of these 
people were killed, but when we have 
Sad that we have said all we can say, 
‘because it was necessary for those under 
the protection of our flag that every 
effort should be made to bring 
the murderers of Mr. Dalrymple to 
justice. It is impossible to put the 
case more fairly than the Secretary of 
State has done, when he says that, while 
he regrets very much this unfortunate 
‘loss of life, he acquits Mr. Akers of doing 
anything beyond that which he was en- 
titled to do under the circumstances. 
hope the Committee will not bemisled by 
what has fallen from the hon. Member 
for Leicester, who has overstated one 
part of the case and understated 
another. 

*Mr. G. O. MORGAN : There can be 
no doubt that this was a most unfor- 
tunate affair, and, as usual in such cases, 
there is a good deal of difficulty about 
it. As I understand it, putting the 
statements of the hon. Member for 
Leicester and the Under Secretary to- 
gether, if comes to this that Mr. 

alrymple was sent on a conciliatory 
mission at the head of a small number 
of persons. Well, Mr. Dalrymple is 
dead, and I do not want to say a word 
against him. He is not here to defend 
himself. It is only fair to him to say 
that he did nothing with which I can find 
fault with, except that he acted some- 
what injudiciously. He has been shot, 
perhaps treacherously. But assuming 
that he was treacherously shot, without 
having given any provocation to his 
murderers, er it be said ge ;- ig 
necessary, in order to avenge his dea 
to kill 800 people. To say that would 
be perfectly monstrous. 

*Baron pe WORMS: What I stated 
was that it was necessary to arrest his 
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murderers, and that the endeavour to 
arrest them led to resistance and to thig 
unfortunate bloodshed. } 
*Mr. G. 0. MORGAN: Was it neces, 
sary, in order to arrest the murderers, 
that out of a population of 2,000 some 
800 should i killed, including 200 
women and children? It is a most un- 
precedented thing, and in my opinion 
this unfortunate matter calls for inquiry. 
At present we have had none. Unless 
some sort of impartial inquiry is con- 
ceded to my hon. Friend, I shall support 
his Motion. 
Dr. CLARK : I was astonished 
to hear the reply of the right hon. 
Gentleman. I am not often aston- 
ished, because it is rarely that right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite attempt to 
reply to the arguments adduced on this 
side of the House, or to give reasons for 
their action. The right hon. Gentleman 
sat down without having said a single 
word in defence of Mr. Akers’ action, 
nor has he given a single reason why 
this chief, after having been tried by a 
jury and acquitted, should be tried again 
and kept a prisoner for life, a Bill 


I | having been brought in and carried in a 


single morning for that purpose. Nota 
single word has been said in defence of 
that policy. We are always fighting with 
these savage tribes on the Gold Coast, 
and we are fighting now as we used 
to fight in the Highlands 200 years ago. 
A wission appears to have been sent 
out for the purpose of trying to con- 
ciliate two native tribes. Mr. Dalrymple 
said the object of the mission was to 
endeavour to effect a peaceful reconcilia- 
tion. But what did Mr. Dalrymple do? 
He disregarded and disobeyed the 
instructions of his superior, the Gover- 
nor of the Gold Coast and his own 
Commissioner Mr. Burnett, and he 
wrote that he was of opinion that the 
natives of Tavieve ought to be punished. 
He added these words ‘‘I may mention 
that I have rockets with me to burn the 
village.” You have Mr. Dalrymple 
going ona peaceful mission to reconcile 
two hostile tribes, but Mr. Dalrymple 
like many others in such a position 
being ambitious of distinction, and 
wanting promotion, having his Houssas 
around him, thought he would try 
warlike operations on his own account 
and wipe out the Tavieve chief. 
Despite the warning of his superior 
officer, he resolved to carry on a war 
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on his own account. In the sixth 
ph of Mr. Burnett’s Report, the 
mmissioner said it was his deliberate 


nion that the troubles arising with 
the Tavieves after his departure arose 


in a great measure from the fact that |- 


Mr. Dalrymple very unwisely expressed 
his intention of making the chief a 
prisoner, and he (Mr. Burnett) strongly 
‘advised Mr. Dalrymple not to attempt 
it, but Dalrymple laughed at his fears. 
So here was a young man in authority 
who laughed at the advice of his superior 
officer the Chief Commissioner, dis- 
regarded the orders of the Governor as 
to the object of his mission, and there 
is the result that as one of the 
consequences he is killed. You 
have had the evidence from both 
sides. The Chief was tans taken a 
prisoner into the camp of his hereditary 
enemy—why, it is similar to taking a 
Home Rule leader to Belfast to be tried 
by Orangemen. There was a blood feud 
between the tribes of the bitterest 
character, and it had existed for years, 
but instead of sending the Chief of 
Accra to be brought to trial before 
judges in whom he would have had 
some confidence, he was being taken 
among his hereditary enemies, and some 
of the more active members of his tribe 
seeing their Chief about to be taken 
away, as they would think to death, 
ed arescue. The result was that 

. Dalrymple met his death through 
his own folly and disobedience to orders, 
having laughed at and scorned the 
Objections of his superior officer. A 
force was then sent to avenge his death, 
and some 800 of these Tavieves were 
murdered while only five Houssas were 
killed and wounded. Naturally this was 
the result when a force armed with 
breech-loading guns fought with natives 
armed with old guns and spears. Mr. 
eee murder was avenged by 
the death of 800 Tavieves, some killed at 
once, others dying from wounds and 
starvation. The Ohief and head man 
were tried and found not guilty, Judge 
and jury both being against conviction. 
More ven, ce, however, was wanted, 
and so a Bill was rushed through the 

islative Council, a Oouncil princi- 

\y com of members subservient 

the of the Governor, and the 
Tavieve Chief, though acquitted by 
Judge and jury of the crime imputed to 
him, is detained a prisoner. Even the 


Dr. Clark 
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Attorney General refused to go on with 
another indictment. And yet the 
Colonial Office is satisfied with the per- 
version of justice by which this unfor.. 
tunate Chief is detained in prison. 
*Baron H. pz WORMS: The men gre 
detained in the interest of the public 


peace, and because a renewal of disturb-- 
ance is apprehended were they to 


be sent back at the present ‘i 
There is another matter I did not. 
wish to allude to, but as I am 
cnalenges with it I must. Great 
stress has been laid upon the ob- 
servationsof Mr. Burnett, and the hon. 
Member for Leicester attached great 
importance to the blame imputed by 
Mr. Burnett to the unfortunate Mr. 
Dalrymple. Mr. Burnett has been. 
compelled to resign his appointment. 
in consequence of his cowardice on 
the occasion, and the evidence given to 
the Committee by the hon. Members. 
opposite is that which Mr. Burnett gave: 
against the man whom he did not sup- 

rt. Mr. Burnett is no longer a Mem- 
ia of the Civil Service of the Colony, 
because of his conduct on the occasion, 
and I think hon. Members would 
have done well to have omitted these 
references. 

Mr. W. JAMES (Gateshead): I 
should like to say a few words upon 
this matter if only to bear testimony to- 
the terms of studied moderation in which. 
the hon. Member for Leicester referred. 
to the action through which Mr. Dal- 
rymple forfeited his life, and to contrast- 
the ph age with that employed by 
the Under Secretary for the Colonies. 
The matter and form of the latter speech. 
are not calculated, I think, to improve: 
future trade relations, British credit,. 
British prestige, or the honourable: 
name of this country, in this dark corner 
of the earth or in other parts of the 
world. The right hon. Gentleman in. 
defending the course taken, etenel 
part, played a réle we have heard and 
seen again and again. The proceedings — 
complained of, he says, were not a. 
massacre — well, as a matter of fact, 
every battle is more or less a massacre 
—but the whole tone and spirit of the 
remarks of my hon. Friend, e said, 
were likely to engender more ulties. 
and b ed, and then the odes 


Secre 6 ion to what 
may call the“ itleh Lion” view, eal-- 
culated to precipitate party feelings and. 
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to prevent impartial discussions of this 
matter. For my . part I think these 
transactions on distant coasts are as dis- 
tasteful to our political opponents as 
they are to us. The attitude of the 
right hon. Gentleman is not for the 
credit of this country, and is calculated 
to repeat the difficulties into which we 
have been gr by “ prancing Pro- 
Consuls” in different parts of the world. 
In the growth of our Colonial Empire 


- we have found that before the conquer- 


ing spirit of British enterprise aboriginal 
races disappear, and our humbler fellow 
creatures, such as the Indians in Canada, 
the Maories in New Zealand, and the 
natives of Australia cease to exist ; but 
that is not so in Africa, where the black 
tide of humanity is ever before us. We 
only occupy a small fringe of the coast 
line, and are ever liable to troubles, 
which the spirit of the right hon. 
Gentleman is not likely to mitigate. 
The right hon. Gentleman thought he 
ag an effect by stating that Mr. 

urnett was dismissed for cowardice, 
but it is quite conceivable that the 
officials who take an ex rated view 
of what should be our policy towards 
the natives, are likely to condemn for 
cowardice those who do not entirely 
approve of their conduct. On all these 
points a full and impartial inquiry is 
necessary; the reply of the Under 
Secretary is eminently unsatisfactory, 
and thanks are due to the hon. Member 
for Leicester for bringing this matter 
forward. 

*Sm R. N. FOWLER (London) : It is, 
I think, the feeling of the Committee 
that everybody must deplore the very sad 
events that have taken place, but the 

uestion is, what is to be done? The 

on. Gentleman opposite, who has ren- 
dered a service in bringing the ques- 
tion before the House, recommends 
that a Commission of Inquiry should be 
sent out, and I should be very glad to 

see that done if it were possible to get a 

Commission to out. I do not 
ink the hon. Member for Leicester 


would - be disposed to leave his duties 


here, or even in the Recess would care 
to go out on such a mission to the Gold 
ast. There would be great difficulty, 
I fear, in finding impartial men to 
out. Now, I do not like the new prin- 
ciple, the new practice which is spring- 
ing up of making Votes on Sopply an 
opportunity for moving Votes of Censure 
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upon the Government. Such a practice 
did not exist when I came into the 
Honse, and I do not like it now. If the- 
hon. Member for Leicester had made 
these events the foundation of a sub- 
stantive Motion for censuring the 
local administration in this of the- 
world, I should have been glad to sup- 
port him, but the form the Motion now 
takes is a Vote of Censure on Lord 
Knutsford. Now, I would appeal to- 
hon. Gentlemen on either side, Yo th 
know a more humane man than Lori 
Knutsford? I do not see how we can 
have a better tribunal to investigate the- 
case. Lord Knutsford may have erred. 
in his decision, but I am not prepared. 
to censure him for that in the manner 


roposed. 
PySin GEORGE CAMPBELL: I. 
agree with my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Gateshead (Mr. James), the- 
saddest, most dangerous point in refer- 
ence to this matter is the answer we 
have had from the Under Secretary, 
though I cannot ee with him as to: 
the necessity of an inquiry. I do not. 
see that much good would be done by 
that, for the facts are patent. We have. 
two tribes engaged in a quarrel in the- 
neighbourhood of a small British set- 
tlement; a British officer is sent out to- 
interfere, and he is killed in a scuffle;. 
the term murder is not well applied, 
practically it was a scuffle in which the 
officer was killed. This unfortunate. 
occurrence arose outof some indiscretion 
on the part of the officer, but not out of” 
any great breach of duty. Then we 
sent out a force which took a merciless 
revenge in the slaughter of some 800° 
human beings, and this part of the 
transaction is to be regretted, to be- 
deeply deplored, to be spoken of with 
bated breath, and in such a tone as will - 
not encourage other officers in other 
Colonies to adopt such a course 
without the — ae — 
necessity. I wo wit moe § 
aie te this subject, for I am inclined ‘ 
to think that this is not the worst case, 
among many such cases we have from 
time to time heard of from the coast of | 
Africa, or distant isles in the Pacific. . 
Disputes arise between traders and 
natives, the British Consul is appealed- 


to, and takes the of the traders, 
a man-of-war and an armed force 
sent for, and @ merciless massacre 


helpless natives follows. Scarcely 
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year passes without such incidents. It is 
to be deplored that the Under Secretary 
for the Golonies should have attempted 
not to excuse or mitigate what has 
happened, but to justify it out and out 
iin the manner he has. 

Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): I 
think the observations of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the City of 
“London (Sir R. Fowler) throw a very 
‘important light on this discussion. I 
-quite agree with him that this is not an 
-occasion for passing a Vote of Censure 
upon Lord Knutsford, but we ought to 
take note of this, that throughout the 
-debate the opinion which has been ex- 
pressed on both sides and well present- 
-ed by the hon. Baronet is that of these 
very deplorable events serious notice 
-ought to be taken, and measures should 
‘be adopted to prevent the recurrence of 
-such circumstances. Now I have long 
had the means of knowing the humane 
part which the hon. Baronet has always 
taken in discussions affecting natives of 
-far distant lands, and it is worthy of 
him to express the opinion that if there 
had been an opportunity for moving a 
“Vote of Censure upon the authorities on 
the spot who are responsible for these 
transactions, he would have voted in 
- support of it. 

*Sm R. N. FOWLER: Hear ,hear. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: That is a 
very different thing to what has been 
urged by the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies. With the exception of that 
rright hon. Gentleman, there is no man 
who has not spoken in a tone of con- 
demnation of the manner in which the 
unfortunate death of Mr. Dalrymple 
<was followed up. This is really the 
“point of this discussion, and in regard 
to what the hon. Baronet has said as to 
making this a substantive Motion, it 
must be remembered that Tuesdays and 
_Fridays have been practically appro- 
priated to Supply, and the manner in 
which the subject is nuw brought for- 
ward is the only manner open to the 
House to express an opinion which as 
the hon. Baronet says he would himself 
desire to express. Ido not think that 
if it had been Lord Knutsford who had 
to answer for the Colonial Office in this 
-dliscussion, he would have answered as 
‘the right hon. Gentleman has. What I 
imagine is desired on this side of the 
House is to convey an opinion to Lord 

_Knuutsford, who is the Mi i 


inister respon- 
Sir George Campbell 
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sible for the government of the Colonies, 
the desire that measures should be 
taken to prevent a recurrence of such 
transactions as these. I do not know 
whether it is possible to send out a 
Commissioner or not, but if it is not it 
shows that we are unable to fulfil the 
duties we have undertaken. We have 
great responsibilities, and we have a 
great power which we have to guard 
against abusing. I believe that with 
the single exception of the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies, there ig 
hardly a man in the House who 
thinks that in this case the giant's 

wer has not been abused. The ob. 
ject of the debate will be accomplished 
by making known to the Government 
the opinion of the Committee that these 
transactions ought not to have taken 
place, and that some measures ought to 
be taken to prevent a repetition of them, 
The case is not satisfactorily met by the 
hoity-toity tone of the Under Secretary, 
conceived not so much in the tone of the 
British Lion as in the vindictive spirit 
of the British Tiger. The object of 
the debate will have been accomplished 
if it is known that the House of Commons 
condemns the manner in which this 
matter was dealt with, and conveys to 
the Government its view that measures 
ought to be taken to prevent a recur- 
rence of such transactions. 

*Baron H. pp WORMS: I must pro- 
test — the observations of the right 
hon. Gentleman, who seemed to imply 
—and the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
G. Campbell) took the same line—that I 
was in no way struck with the terrible 
result of these unfortunate transactions. 
I repeated over and over again in 
relation to this matter that I deplored 
the terrible result as much as anybody 
could, though I expressed my belief 
that under the circumstances it was 
unavoidable. There is a great difference 
between regretting what has taken 
place and blaming those who took 
part in these transactions, though the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir W. Har- 
court) does not appear to appreciate 
or understand the distinction. There 
was no massacre in the sense 
hon. Members would have us under- 
stand it. All that Mr. Akers had to do 
was to arrest ten men guilty of a most 
barbarous murder, a murder of the 
most treacherous kind, by savages in 
ambush. The Governor of the English 
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thos t it. was his duty to bring the | 
m 


erers of Mr. Dalrymple to justice, 

cand oF ea through As ro the 
process of law that the unfortunate 
result happened which I as well as every- 
body in the House deplore. 
"Me. PICTON: After the observa- 

‘tions of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Under Seeretary, I feel bound 
to take a Division, however few may 
‘be those who intend to vote in the 
cause Of humanity. After what the 
wight hon. Gentleman has said, and 
after what I cannot but take to be the 
‘intentionally unfair manner in which 
the has treated the motive and manner 
of my address to the Committee, I 
may be permitted a word or two of 
explanation. The right hon. Gentle- 
man evidently does not include me or’ 
the natives of West Africa in his very 
cosmopolitan sympathies, and thinks it 
necessary to impute to me motives and 
@ lack of sympathy with the victims 
of crime which I hope most of my 
friends know are far from my dis- 
position, The right hon. Gentleman 
reminds me of the hackneyed story of 


the solicitor who gave advice as to|I 


the mode of conducting a bad case, 
‘but in his endeavour to affix some stigma 
upon me he has betrayed ignorance 
of affairs in which he is supposed to 
have some subordinate authority; He 
a that Mr. Dalrymple was about to 
take the murderers to Accra, but this 
‘was just what he would not do, and 
what the so-called murderers wanted 
him to do. If hon. Members will 
refer to the Blue Book they will 


wanted to be taken to Accra, and were 
willing to stand their. trial at Accra ; 
‘but Mr. Dalrymple decided they should 
not go there, but that they should be 

en into the power of their ancient 
bloodthirsty enemies the Crepis. I 
think the right hon. Gentleman’ was 


a little unjust in his forgetfulness of | 


js, most, important item in the 
facts, Then the right hon’ Gentle- 

n says I displayed no empath, 
for the fate of Mr. yoigt hy ot - Well, 
need not reply to that, for I am sure’ my 
hon. Friends interpreted ‘my observa- 
tions in 4 very different’ sense, As' to 
what the right hon. Gentléman’ con- 

dered the v 
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cowardice, of course I am not ‘in a 
position to defend Mr. Burnett, but my’ 
argument does not depend apon this 
gentleman’s valour or cowardice, but 
simply on this, that the authorities’ 
at the Colony and the Colonial Secretary’ 
warned Mr. Dalrymple in emphatic’ 
words that he was not going on a war- 
like errand, and that he was not to 
exercise coercion, and that if violence 
appeared necessary, he was again to 
apply to headquarters before taking any 
such measures. The officer thouglit’ 
violence was necessary ; he did not refer ” 
to headquarters; he made a violent 
arrest, and hence the result we deplore, 
Why, does the right hon. Gentleman ex- 
t that any savage would be content to 
e taken like a lamb and delivered to 
his hereditary enemy? He did not come 
under British dominion for that; he 
claimed to be tried by impartial Jud 
and an impartial tribunal. Something” 
has been said by the hon. Baronet (Sir 
R. Fowler) about the undesirability of 
ing a Vote of Censure on Lord 

nutsford. I propose nothing of the 
sort; it is a Vote of Censure on the 
system pursued towards the native races. 
do not want specially and personally 
to make Lord Knutsford responsible for 
this series of blunders and crimes. It is 
not to be expected that any man, however 
humane and enlightened, can suddenly 
desert the current of your bad policy. 
Do not be misled; it is not a Vota of 
Censure on Lord Knitsford. I ask for 
support to a protest in a well-known 
form, expressing a reprobation of what 
has. been done, and on our part I desire. 
that this _ shall be amended in the 
future. erefore it is that I move 
this reduction. 
Dr. CLARK: In addition to our 
own forces—of whom only two were 
killed and’ three wounded—we were 
assisted by 3,000 natives belonging’ to’ 
a tribe between whom and _ those we, 
were attacking existed a blood feud. 
For these natiyes we could not be 
responsible, and I protest against the 
horrible system of employing the 
services of such People on an occasion 
of, this kind as I protested last year in 
regard to the Zulus, ; 

The Committee’ divided :—Ayes 106 ; 
Noes 191.—(Div. List, No. 94.) 
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Mr. J. NOLAN (Louth, N.): I desire 
to direct the attention of the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies to a rather unfortunate con- 
dition of affairs existing in the Falkland 
Islands. I believe some friction has 
arisen between the Governor of the 
colony and the Colonial Surgeon in 
regard to some quarantine regulations, 
and I am informed that an application 
has been made by the Governor to the 
Government to have the Oolonial 
Surgeon dismissed. I desire to know 
whether the Government will inquire 
into this matter. The residents on the 
Falkland Islands are well pleased with 
the surgeon, and seeing that there is 
only one medical man there, itis desirable 
that he should always be a gentleman 
acceptable tothe families. I mention this 
matter now as Ido not think another 
opportunity will arise before the mail 
leaves. 

*Baron H. p—E WORMS: I will in- 
quire into the matter. 


Resolution to be reported upon Mon- 
day next; Committee to sit again this 
day. 

SUPPLY. 

Order for Committee read. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


THE OPIUM TRADE WITH OHINA. 


*Mr. SAMUEL SMITH said, I rise in 
pursuance of the Notice I have placed 
on the Paper, 

“To call attention to the Opium Trade with 
China; and to move, that this House views 
with deep regret the history of our Opium policy 
towards China, and regards the traffic in that 
drug as repugnant to the true interests of that 
country ; that it calls upon the Government of 
India to take steps looking to the final extinc- 
tion of the trade, and urges upon Her Majesty's 
Government to intimate to the Chinese Govern- 
ment that in the next revision of the Treaty of 
Tientsin full power will be given to extinguish 
the trade in Opium if it thinks fit.’’ 


I am concious that I am raising a ques- 
tion of extraordinary difficulty; but I 
am so impressed with the gigantic 
evil of this opium trade that I cannot 
remain silent with regard to it. Our 
nation has woven for itself a network 
of difficulty in connection with the 
opium trade from which extrication 
seems to be almost impossible; yet 
we cannot sit still and idly fold our 
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hands. I therefore ask the House once. 
more to register a against. 
England’s greatest national sin. We 
have had no debate on the Opium 

Question in this House since the year 
1886. There are no doubt many hon.. 
Members to whom this subject’ may be 

somewhat strange, and who have not. 
heard the old debates that used to take. 
place upon it; consequently it will be 
necessary for me to-night to go to some 

extent over ground that has been trodden: 
before, in order that all Members of 
this House may be able to judge of the. 
morality of the position we occupy. 

We cannot form such a judgment except. 
in connection with the hi of the 

past. We find ourselves the heirs of 
what has gone before, and it is only by 
getting some competent knowledge of* 
the past history of the subject that the 

House will be able to form a judgment 
as to the responsibilities that rest upon 

it. I will therefore attempt to prove the: 
two following propositions—first, that: 
we forced the opium trade upon China. 
against its determined opposition and ;. 
secondly, that it has done incalculable 
harm tothat country. To prove the first: 
of these two propositions, must take a. 
rapid survey of our relations to China. 

The Chinese opium trade is one of com- 
paratively modern growth. As far asI 

can gather from the early history of that 
country, there was no common use of 
opium there in the sense in which it now 
exists until towards the close of the last: 
century. There is no allusion to it in 
the literature .of the country as a 
national vice in the sense in which it is. 
spoken of to-day. Indeed, there is no 

evidence that opium smoking was & 

commun practice in China uatil towards. 
the end of the last century and the be-. 
ginning of this. Up to the year 1767 
the export of opium from India to China. 
seldom exceeded 200 chests a year; in. 
1767 that amount was incre and it 
grew during that century to about 
4,000 chests, while now it has gone 
up to the terrible figure of 100,000: 
chests a year. As soon as the habit: 
began to spread, the Chinese Government 

passed stringent regulations against the: 
use, manufacture, and sale of opium in 
their dominions. These regulations 
became more and more severe until at 
last the Chinese Government went 80- 
far as to decree capital punishment 
against those who either smoked or 
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sold opium. When the trade was 
forbidden it was carried on between 
India and China by smugglers, the 
opium being sold by the t India 

mpany to the smugglers for the 
avowed purpose of being run into 
China, tbe profit derived from the trade 
being divided between the Company 
and the smugglers. To show what the 
East India Company thought of the 
effects of this drug I will quote a few 
lines from a despatch dated 1817, in 
which they say— 

“ Were it possible to prevent the use of the 

drug altogether we would gladly do it in compas- 
sion to mankind.” 
But, notwithstanding this fine sentiment, 
the East India Company were not 
ashamed to make a profit out of the 
degradation of the Chinese. ‘The trade 
thus went on until in 1836 the Chinese 
Government made a determined effort 
to stop it, and resolved once for all to 
stamp it out, The result of that action 
on their part was the first Chinese War. 
The act which immediately led to 
that war was the destruction of 20,000 
chests of opium, which were seized by 
the Chinese Authorities at Canton and 
thrown into the river, in doing which 
the Chinese Government were acting 
entirely within theirownrights. What 
would have any European country have 
done under similar circumstances? We 
had no right to go to war on such a 
ground, but unhappily we did go to 
war and bombarded Canton and many 
other defenceless towns, and in the end 
compelled the Chinese to pay to the 
smuggling traders an indemnity for the 
opium destroyed. Still, we could not get 
them to legalize the trade. Our Am- 
bassador, Sir H. Pottinger, tried it, and 
what was the noble reply made to him 
by the Chinese Emperor? He said— 

‘It is true, I cannot prevent the intro- 
duction of the flowing poison. . , Gain-seeking 
and corrupt men will, for profit and sensuality, 
defeat. my wishes, but nothing will induce me 
to derive a revenue from the vice and misery of 
my people.” 

Then a letter was written by the Chinese 
Government to Sir H. Pottinger, in 
which they said— 

“Our nations have been united by a friendly 
commercial intercourse for 200 years. How 
then, at this time, are our old relations so sud- 
denly 80 as to be the cause of national 
quarrel? It arises. most assuredly from the 
ing opium poison. Opium is neither 


pulse nor grain, and yet multitudes of our 
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Chinese subjects consume it, wasting their 
property and destroying their lives, and the 
ties arising therefrom are unutterable. 
How is it possible for us to refrain from for- 
bidding our people to use it ?” 
That was what a heathen Government. 
wrote to Christian England. And now 
I will read a few words from one whose 
authority, I am sure, will be recognized 
by this House. I refer to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. Gladstone). Speaking in the year 
1840, about the Chinese War, the right: 
hon. Gentleman said— 


“They gave you notice to abandon your 
contraband trade. When they found that you 
would not, they had a right to drive you from 
their coasts, on account of your obstinacy in 
— in this infamous and atrocious traffic. 

ou allowed your agent to aid and abet those 
who were concerned in carrying on that trade ; 
and I do not know how it can be urged asa 
crime against the Chinese that they refused 
provisions to those who refused obedience to 
their laws whilst residing within their terri- 
tories. A war more unjust in its origin, a war 
more calculated to cover this country with 

nent di , . do not know, and I have 
not read of. e right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site spoke of the British flag waving in glory at. 


, Canton. ‘That flag is hoisted to protect an 


infamous contraband traffic; and if ‘it never 
were hoisted, except as it is now hoisted on the 
coast of China, we should recoil from its sight 
with horror.” 
The right hon. Gentleman has spoken 
many noble words, but he certainly 
never spoke any that were nobler or 
truer than these, Nevertheless, the 
smuggling of opium into China still 
went on until, in 1858, it had the 
effect of producing the second Chinese 
War, which sprang out of the case of 
the lorcha Arrow, which was seized by 
the Chinese. This was during the 
Government of Lord Palmerston. In 
this war the Chinese were ayain defeated , 
the capital of China was taken, and the 
Chinese compelled at the point of the 
bayonet to legalize the trade in 
opium under the Treaty of Tientsin, 

erefore, it was not till we had 
fought two successful wars that we 
were enabled to bring about that 
result. The trade then went on; but 
what the Chinese thought about the 
matter may be gathered sal what was 
said by Sir Thomas Wade, our Ambas- 
sador at Pekin, who wrote the following 
despatch to the British Government in 
1868 :— 

‘* We are e to f that the 
footing we have in Obicia has nian tdalent by 
force, and by force alone, and that, unwarlike 
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and unen ic as we hold the Chinese to be, 
it is in reality to the fear of force alone that 
‘we are indebted for the safety we enjoy at 
certain points accessible to our force. . . . 
Yet nothing that has been gained, it must be 
remembered, was received from the free-will of 
the Chinese; more, the concessions made to us 
from time to time have been, from first to last, 
extorted against the conscience of the nation; 
in defiance, that is to say, of the moral con- 
victions of its educated men ; not merely of the 
office-holders, whom we call mandarins, and 
who are numerically but a small proportion of 
the educated class, but of the millions who are 
saturated with a knowledge of the history and 
philosophy of their country. To these, ag a 
rule, the very extension of our trade must 
appear politically, or what is in Uhina the same 
thing, morally wrong ; and the story of foreign 
intercourse during the last 30 years can have 
had no effect but to confirm them in their 
opinion.” 

These were the deliberate words of our 
own Ambassador at Pekin—the one who 
extorted the Treaty of Tientsin. There 
is-one more quotation on this point of 
the subject which I should like to read. 
I do not know anything more touching, 
and I am sure there is not one here but 
will feel the force of it. Here is our 
Ambassador’s despatch of 1869, in which 
he reports that the Chinese Minister 
used the following notable words in 
reply to the charge that the Chinese 
Government were hostile to foreigners. 
The Chinese Ministers at first disputed 
the fact, but — 


‘«In the end Wen-Seang shifted his ground, 
and asked how could it be otherwise? They 
had often seen foreigners making war on the 
country ; and then, again, how irreparable and 
continuous was the injury. which they saw in- 
flicted upon the whole Empire by the foreign 
importation of opinm! If England would con- 
sent to interdict this—cease either to grow it in 
India, or to allow their ships to bring it to 
China—there might be some hope of more 
friendly feelings. Nodoubt there wasa ver 
strong feeling entertained by all the literati 
and gentry as to the frightful evila attending 
the smoking of opium, its thoroughly demoraliz- 
ing effects, and the utter ruin brought upon all 
‘who-once gave wayito the vice. ‘They beliesed 
the extension of this pernicious habit. was 
mainly, due to the alacritv with which foreigners 
supplied the poison for their own profit, 


perfectly pas of the irreparable injury’ 


inflicted, and naturally they felt ‘hostile to ‘all 
concerned in such a traffic. . ... If England 

to protect the trade, it could then,.be 
effectually prohibited by the Emperor; and it 
would eventually cease to trouble them, while a 
great cause of hostility and distrust in ‘the 
minds of the people would be removed.” 


I confess it is very difficult to read 4 


these. words. without, feeling. ashamed. 
Ido: not believe that, if ‘the » British 
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people had fully understood the nature. 
of these operations and the policy we. 
were pursuing towards China, that they 
would ever have tolerated what we. 
were doing. The great mass of the 
nation knew nothing about the ques- 
tion. Parliament was not at that time 
as fully representative of the views of 
the peuple as it is now. I do not believe. 
that any educated democracy would 
tolerate such cruel and unjust conduct 
towards a helpless ration as we at that 
time practised towards China. Well, I’ 
have only one more step to allude to, 
and that will bring to an end this 
brief review of the history of our rela- 
tions with China. I said that the 
Treaty of Tientsin legalized the trade in 
opium. But, after a few years, the 
opium merchants began to complain 
that local dues were placed upon opium 
in the interior, so high as to somewhat 
restrict the trade. The Treaty of 
Tientsin, it appears, only provided for an 
Import Duty payable at the Oustoms, 
And so they began, backed up by the. 
Indian Government, to agitate that we 
should urge upon China to abolish these 
inland imposts so as to make it easier 
for opium to get up the country. And 
so we had the Chefoo Convention in 
1876, providing that there should be no 
“likin” imposts in the interior, but 
that a certain fixed duty should be paid 
at the port in addition to the Foreign’ 
Import Duty. This Chefoo Convention’ 
was not considered to be sufficiently” 
favourable to British trade by the Home 
Government, and it remained unratified 
for no less than nine years. All that 
time our Government continued to es E 
upon China more favourable terms, Aft 


Y | last the ratification was completed in the 


year 1885. And, if I am not mistaken, 
the total amount of duty now eg 
able is 110. ‘‘taels”” per: chest... But 
that Convention was: liable to be: 
cancelled by twelve months’ notice front’ 
either Power from the year 1890, And T 
wish to call the attention - of,, the, 
House to this important. fact, that we, 
re approaching a time when either, 
England or China can give notice ta, 
end this Convention ; and it is partly in 
view, of ‘this that I yenture to bring 
this, question before, the, House, Nome: 
what; I have. said). 1; think). will. le 
those-who are: ‘to-accept’ the first: 
part of the Résolutiohnaiiely— 
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‘That this House views with deep 


regret 
_ the history of our opium policy towards China,’ 
} rogarda the tradiio i that drug as repug- 
tee tes of ik AMG 


[think I:may challenge the ‘unanimous 
‘assent of this House'to this proposition. 
Now, I am quite aware that within the 


last. few years a feeble and .a futile 


effort has been made to persuade the 
British public that the use of opium is 
not-noxzious, that opium is.a compara- 
tively healthy drug, and that it may be 
used by the great mass of the Chinese 
without any greater harm than results 
from the use of beer by our population, 
or even with any greater harm than 
from tobacco smoking. ‘There is one 
gentleman, Sir George Birdwood, who 
has signalized himself by propounding 
what I must call preposterous views 
in posing as an apologist of the opium 
trade. Now, in order to induce the 
House to believe that the evils resulting 
from the use of opium are no less than 
the Chinese Government have always 
alleged, I shall be required to cite some 
competent witnesses. I may state to 
the House that for some 20 years at 
least I have been in the habit of dis- 
cussing this question with persons long 
resident in China. I have gathered the 
opinions of many missionaries and 
medical men—men in charge of the 
hospitals, and who have gained an in- 
timate knowledge of the evils arising 
from the use of opium. I have collected 
a large amount of information on the 
subject during those 20years,and I make 
‘this statement to the House that I have 
never come across a single disinterested 
witness who did not regard the common 
use of opium as one of the most terrible 
curses that could befal humanity. (Sir 
G. CamppeLtt: Worse than whisky? | I 
say much worse than whisky. A man 
May give up the use of whisky and re- 
cover, but the opium eater, after a cer- 
tain stage, cannot give it up, because 
to do so means speedy death. In any 
case, the recovery from the use of opium 
causes such torments, such exquisite 
suffering, that not one man in a thou- 
sand can undergo the ordeal. I willcall 
two witnesses, both of them competent 
—two of our own Ambassadors toUhina, 
the two men who negotiated our Treaties 
with China, the one Sir R. Alcock, 
and the other Sir Thomas Wade. Sir 
R. Alcock examined before a Com- 
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mittee of this House in 1871, answered 
the following question :— 

***Can‘the evils, physical, moral, commer-. 

ial, and political, as respects individuals,. 
families, and the nation at , of indulgence 
in this vice be exaggerated ? — (Sir R. ‘Alcock. ) 
“T have no doubt that, where there is a great 
amount of evil, there is always a certain 
of e tion ; but looking to the universality 
of the belief among the Chinese, that whenever 
‘a man takes to smoking opium, it will probably 
be the impoverishment and ruin of his family— 
a popular feeling which is universal both among 
those who are addicted to it, who always con- 
sider themselves as moral criminals and amongst 
those who abstain from it, and are merely en- 
deavouring to t its consumptien—-it is: 
difficult not to conclude that what we hear of 
it is essentially true, and that it is a source of 
impovishment aud ruin to families.’ ”’ 
That was the unwilling evidence given 
by our own Ambassador. Now I will: 
ive you the evidence of Sir Thomas. 
ade, who was intimately acquainted. 
with the Chinese people and knew their 
language, who lived long in the country,. 
and who, I believe, is even a more com- 
potent witness than Sir R. Alcock, and. 

e says that it does greater mischief. 
than drink, because it works insidiously 
and does not show external evidence of 
the effects which expose the victim 
of habitual drunkenness. His words 
are :— 

‘*Tt is to me vain to think otherwise of the 
drug in China than as of a habit many times 
more pernicious, nationally speaking, than the: 
gin and whisky drinking which we deplore at 
home. It takes tenes more insidiously,. 
and keeps its hold to the full as tenaciously. 
It has insured, in every case within my know- 
1 , the steady descent, moral and physical, 
of the smoker ; and it is so far a greater mischief. 
than drink, that it does not, by external 
evidence of its effect, expose its victim to the 
loss of repute which is the penalty of habitual 
drunkenness.” 

I think I could rest my case on the 
testimony of our two Ambassadors, 
competent witnesses, who were not. 
likely to weigh unduly the charge 
against their own country, and whose 
natural bias would be the other way.. 
But I will add to that testimony one or 
two statements made by missionaries of 
long experience in China. I believe 
there is no class of men who are 80 
eapable of giving an honest and true 
pinion upon such a question as the 
men who spend the greater part of their 
lives labouring among the poor Chinese, 
and, in many cases, attending in the 
hospitals, where they become acquainted. 
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with the evils of opium in a way that 
the merchants do not know of. Now 
here is the evidence of Archdeacon 
Wolfe, written only last September :— 


“«Tn consequence of the removal of the local 
tax on the sale of opium, the drug is very much 
cheaper than before; consequently its use is 
rapidly spreading among all classes, and is fast 
destroying the vitality of this people. The 
devil could not have invented a more icious 
vice for the destruction of soul and y than 
this of opium smoking, and woe to the man 
who by word or deed gives any support or 
encouragement to the hell-born traffic! It is 
necessary for every friend of the Chinese to 
speak out in the plainest and most decisive 
manper on the evils of opium smoking. ‘The 
oe are being ruined by it, and it is indeed 
a lamentable spectacle to see professing 
Christian men speaking and writing in defence 
of the horrible crime. The pernicious results 
of this soul and body-destroying vice are 
apparent all round. Cadaverous-looking faces 
meet one on every side, and the slovenly habits 
and the filthy appearance of the ple 
generally testify too plainly to the evil it is 
working on this once industrious and energetic 
population. The rapid progress which opium 
smoking has made during the last twenty years 
among all classes of this population is a very 
serious matter for us missionaries, Almost the 
entire population in some places is abandoned 
to the use of this poisonous drug. ‘The effects 
are witnessed in the extreme poverty of the 
—— in the broken down and dilapidated 

wellings all through the village, and in the 

88 immorality which prevails amongst the 
inhabitants. Men openly and without shame 
prostitute their wives, in order to procure for 
themselves the means of indulging in opium 
smoking. Little children are sold as slaves 
and turned away from the embrace of their 
helpless mothers in order that their degraded 
fathers may have money to buy opium. Often 
and often has the missionary to endure the 
humiliation which no other nationality has to 
Dear in this country. Often has he wished in 
his heart that the flag of some other nation 
which is not stained with the poisonous, polluted 
‘opium drug, was the one under which he lived 
in this country rather than the English, which 
to the Chinese is the emblem of the moral ruin 
of their nation. 


Just let me give one more description 
of the physical effects of opium smoking, 
that by the testimony of the Rev. 
Whitehead, long resident in Uhina— 


“ Hollow eyes, sunken cheeks, high shoulder- 
‘bones, emaciated frame, discoloured teeth, sal- 
low complexion, are the signs whieh announce 
the opium smoker everywhere. And the evils 
thus set forth have their correspondence in the 
mental and moral degradation of the people. A 
#moker needs some three hours a day to con- 
sume the opium that is requisite for him. He 
is unable to do more than two hours’ consecu- 
tive work because he must have his opium, and 
when he needs it, whatever he may be doing, he 
must and will have it. If he has not time to 
take his rice and his opium, then he will smoke 
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his opium. If he has not money enough to buy 
both rice and a he will spend his last 
cash on opium. If he has no money left, he will 
wn his garments. If he has already pawned 
is garments, then he will steal. By one means 
or another he must have it. Ifhe is deprived 
of it too long, water qe boinc se hy 4 Ong 
e n jurning in the anda - 
tie in tho heeds; and coldness in the extremi- 
ties. If he is altogether denied the use of 
opium, he will die, and in agony.” 
I have stated to the House that one of 
the greatest evils in connection with 
this system is the almost hopelessness of 
cure. The torment undergone by the 
patient is such that very few have the 
moral courage to withstand it. This is 
what Dr. Galt, who has charge of an 
hospital for opium smokers, says :— 
“Giving up the opium is something dreadful. 
No one who has not seen it can form any idea, 
The stomach sometimes rejects everything, even 
a drop of water. They toss about in their 
and they are sleepless for nearly a week. In 
fact, they are in the most abject misery it is 
conceivable for a human being to be in, yet 
they came in hundreds every year to the 
hospital, and were willing to undergo all the 
misery that they might give up the use of the 
drug. They wished to do it, and wanted our 
help, as the craving is so strong that few can do 
it unaided.” 
Surely it is unreasonable to compare 
the use of alcoholic stimulants or 
tobacco smoking with opium smoking. 
Why the Chinese people treat opium 
smoking as one of the worst vices. 
I know it will be said that China 
now grows so much opium that it 
is useless to stop the importation of 
the Indian drug. It it, alas! too true. 
But for many years the Chinese Govern- 
ment struggled with all their might 
against the introduction of opium ; they 
punished with death those who grew it, 
and indeed there was very little grown 
until after the first Chinese war. Then 
they began to realize their incapacity to 
keep it out of the country ; the restric- 
tions on the growth of opium were not 
enforced with the same severity, and 
after the treaty of 1858, which legalized 
the trade, they were still further 
relaxed. It was only after the last war 
that the Chinese Government found how 
hopeless were their efforts to stamp out 
the vice, and now we see the sad result 
in the poverty, misery, and demora- 
lization which it has wrought among 
the people. In the last few years there 
has been a great increase in sagt tog 
and consumption of opium in Western 
China. It is computed by some that 
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-there are something like 25,000,000 of 
opium smokers in the country ; and that 
every year 60,000 of these persons com- 
mit suicide. Are we now to abstain from 
doing what is right in itself because 
“the Chinese have abandoned all re- 
-strictions and are gradually sinking 
deeper and deeper into the mire? Are 
we to go on having our share in 
‘tthe creation of all this misery, draw- 
‘ing our share of the wicked gain, 
‘simply because it is impossible to undo 
‘what has been done? If we were to 
set a good example for conscience sake, 
‘perhaps the Chinese Government might 
be encouraged even yet to make a 
supreme effort to stamp out this vice. 
I cannot admit that we should continue 
doing what we know to be morally 
-wrong. One thing is certain, unless 
the vice is combatted, China will commit 
something like national suicide and her 
bm roegene will succumb to wtp erism, 
‘famine and death. It is for the Chinese 
-@ matter simply of life and death. There 
is a mote in our eye which prevents us 
seeing our duty in this great question, 
-and that mote is that India derives six 
millions from the export of opium to 
‘China; and the problem is how to 
make up that six millions which India 
cannot afford to lose. Remember 
that, owing to Ohinese competition, 
‘the price of opium is falling, and we 
shall have to export more and more in 
order to keep up the revenue. I am 
afraid that the Indian Government will 
‘increase the export unless this House 
“brings pressure to bear on the Adminis- 
tration. Of course, I cannot ask the 
‘Government to abandon this six mil- 
lions of revenue without suggesting a 
‘substitute for it. Now, Iam going to 
suggest one or two ways of making up 
‘this revenue. There is a tax which the 
“population of India would willingly pay 
—a tax, speaking generally, on manufac- 
‘tured goods. To oblige Lancashire we 
‘took off the taxes on cotton goods im- 

rted into India, although the people of 
‘India did not object to that taxation. 
The manufactured goods imported into 
India exceed in value forty millions, 
-and a tax of 10 per cent ad valorem 
would produce four millions, which 
‘would be increased by a corresponding 
‘tax on India home manufactures, and 
that would deprive the import duties of 
& protective character. Thus the taxa- 
rtion would not be protection; it would 
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be simply a fiscal arrangement. Then 
I think it right that England should 
do something in the way of a direct 
subvention. It is well known that the 
annexation of Upper Burmah was very 
repugnant to the native population of 
India, who believe it was carried out 
for the benefit of England, and that it 
is unjust to saddle the cost upon India. 
But India has had to bear an extra 
charge of two millions a-year ever since 
the annexation was carried out. I hold 
that this country ought to take on 
its shoulders this amount, being the 
extra cost of the government of Upper 
Burmah. That would give relief to 
the finances of India. Again, we know 
that India is very expensively governed, 
and something might be saved by a 
larger employment of native agency. 
Again the Indian Revenue has been 
depleted to the extent of three or four 
millions by the fall in the silver currency; 
and a considerable gain might be se- 
cured to it if we adopted bimetallism, 
even at the ratio of 20 to one. By these 
adjustments we would get out of this 
difficulty. I hope the nation may be in- 
duced to carry out a policy of practical 
righteousness. I know that such a great 
change cannot take place suddenly, but 
the adjustmentscould be madegradually 
in proportion as the opium revenue is 
surrendered. I may mention that this 
revenue is derived from two sources. 
About two-thirds is derived from the 
Government monopoly in Bengal, 
which brings in about three-and-a- 
half millions, and the remainder from 
what is called the Malwa opium, grown 
in native States, and which is subjected 
to a heavy tax as it passes through our 
territories. Now it will not be enough 
for us merely to retire from manufac- 
turing and trading in opium, and leave 
the trade to private persons, in that case 
the remedy would be worse than the 
disease. The only logical policy that 
would attain the end at which we aim is 
one that looks towards the final sup- 
pression of the trade. Considering that 
the Bengal monopoly is in the hands of 
the Government, they have it in their 

ower entirely to stamp it out. We 

ve, of couse, to get rid of the diffi- 
culty with the native states, which are 
semi-independent and are large growers 
of opium; but none of their opium can 
r the seaboard without passing 
through our territory; and practically 
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the British Government would be, able to 
accomplish the extinction of the opium 
trade if it set itself earnestly to effect that 
object. For instance, they could prohibit 
the opium passing ‘through British 
territory, or they could raise the tax 
toa prohibitive point. Unfortunately, 
the Chinese Government have now 
ceased to protest against the traffic; and 
Iam afraid that it connives at it. We 
have agreed to share the plunder. with 
them and have dulled their conscience. 
China now derives a considerable 
revenue from it, though less than the 
‘Indian Government receives ; and since 
she has shared so largely in the profit 
the .conscience of her Government has, 
I fear, grown rather lax in the matter. 
I may be met with the argument that 
if we withdraw from exporting the drug 
to China other nations will take our 
place. But surely we can stipulate 
that when we retire from the trade it 
shall be prohibited all round. Already 
the Chinese Government in their treaties 
with the United States, Russia, and, I 
believe, other countries, prohibit the 
importation of opium into China; and, 
of course, if we surrender that revenue, 
it will be on condition that China 
concludes or maintains with other 
Powers treaties also excluding opium. 
When this country retired from the slave 
trade it was very jealous of its being 
carried on by other nations, and it em- 
ployed a squadron to put it down; and 
so, if we obtain from China treaty 
stipulations absolutely excluding opium 
from all sources, no doubt we shall 
become exceedingly jealous that no 
opium should be smuggled into China. 
Japan, one of the most progressive 
countries in that part of the world, has 
stipulated with every Power that no 
opium shall be imported into her ports, 
and she imposes very heavy penalties on 
its sale; and the consequence is that 
Japan is rapidly rising in the scale, 
while China is declining. This is 
simply owing to the fact that one nation 
prohibits while the other allows the 
trade. I believe that if this nation had 
the honesty and moral courage to adopt 
the pied I recommend, compensations 
would come to us from unexpected 
quarters. We should gain enormously 
in our trade with Uhina, which is at 
present stagnant compared with 20 
years ago. With India our trade is in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds; with 
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pChina it has been falling. off forthe 


with China. 
vlast ten or, fif years. . @: 
a few. figures in, proof, of. 
take the returns ,of the expo: 

United Kingdom ,to India. In 1871 
the exports were yaluedat£20, 900,000; 
in 1887 they had risen to. £33,600,000. 
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But whereas the exports to China in 1881 
were £9,400,000, in 1887 the fallen 
to £8,700,000. We have virtually free 


trade with China; we ee to all 
the great waterways & e. great. 
ities, and yet our trade is falling off. 
China has 350,000,000 Reople, and Todi 
,250,000,000, yet. while India spends 2s. 
8d. per head with us, China o: 
8 ma 6d. per head. The. fact is 
e opium traffic has killed legitimate. 
trade in China; and who can doubt but 
that the Chinese would spend much. 
more on Manchester goods and on all 
our other products if they did not. spend 
such large sums on Indian opium. I 
know that the proposals I am making 
will not be acceptable to Lancashire, 
yet most of my interests lie in that. 
county ; and let me point out that by 
the expansion of our trade with China,. 
Lancashire would gain greatly, und 
there would be a great expansion if 
ten millions were not spent by the 
Chinese on Indian opium as now.. 
I know that I am demanding a great: 
deal of the House in asking it to pass a 
Resolution of this nature. after the kind 
support it gave the other night to a pro-- 
position ofa not very dissimilar charac- 
ter. But I believe that the moral sense 
of the country is now rising in favour 
ot such proposals more than it has done 
in former times. The reform I now ask: 
for cannot be carried except by some self-- 
denial, but nothing ennobles a nation more 
than to make sacrifices for a great cause.. 
God has blessed this nation in many 
ways; and if we refuse to purge away 
this national sin, retribution will over- | 
take us, and the evil thing will be 
wrested from us in tears and in blood. 
I appeal to the house to-night to show 
by their action that they believe in a. 


righteous Ruler of the universe. 


Amendment proposed. 

‘To leave out from the word ‘ That ’ to the- 
end of the Question, in order to add the words, . 
‘this House views with deep t the hi 
of our Opium policy towards China, and : 
the traffic in that arb orm shed eho 
interests of that country ; that it calls upon ‘the: 
Government of India to take steps looking to 
the final extinction of the trade, and urges 
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Spon Her fajesty’s Government to intimate to 
revision ofthe Treaty of Tientsia full power will 
be given to extinguish the trade in/Opiam if it 
thinks fit.” —(Mr. Samuel Smith). 
Question posed, ‘‘That the words 
posed to be lett out stand part ofthe 
uestions.”” 
*Sm J. PEASE (Durham, Barnard 
Oastle): I desire very heartily to sup- 
rt the views which my hon. Friend 
4 enunciated with regard to the 
character of the opium trade with China, 
and the cultivation of the poppy in India. 
I know the statement that we forced this 
drug on China has been controverted in 
this House, I think the evidence proves— 
and I have looked carefully into it—that 
we did force the trade upon the Chinese. 
I find among my opium papers a dis- 
tch from a Chinese Minister to Sir 
Rutherford Alcock, in which the writer 
complained that England was poisoning 
‘his country with opium, that she was 
wilfully working China’s ruin, and had no 
friend] fading toclaie. This was the view 
of a Chinese statesman as far back as 
1869, and I believe it is at this moment 
the view of those Chinese who take a 
warm and proper interest in the welfare 
of theirowncountry. In 1876 the Conven- 
tion of Cheefoo was negotiated, but we 
declined to ratify it because it would 
have placed in the hands of China the 
entire control of those duties to which 
my hon. Friend has alluded. Lord 
Salisbury in the House of Lords said 
that such an action on our part would 
have a result which practically would 
neutralize the policy which hitherto had 
been pursued by this country in respect 
of the drug. It was the desire of 
those who supported the ratification of 
that convention to neutralize the policy 
of bye-gone days, and to leave China to 
control the importation of this drug. In 
the correspondence which took place 
between Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Granville on the one side, and China on 
the other, we kept the Chinese Govern- 
ment hanging on for years, and at 
last the Treaty was ratified in 188). 
In the meantime we were demoralizing 
China. We got a larger quantity of 
opium into China in those years than 
er before. ‘The four years of the 
eaty expire on the 18th of January, 
1890; at any subsequent time after 
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on either side, that portion of the Con- 
wae comes to an end. I would appeal. 
to Her Majesty’s Government to let the: 
‘Chinese Government know ‘that they ate 
perfectly masters of the position, and 
that no pressure from Her Majesty's 
Government or from the English people 
will ‘be put upon them — to nego- 
tiate a treaty of the same kind. All we 
ask is that the Chinese Government 
should have perfect freedom in this 
matter. Well, Sir, what has been our: 
conduct on this subject? I think it was. 
in 1848 or 1844 that the late Lord 
Shaftesbury called the attention of this 
House and the country to the iiniquities. 
of the Chinese opium trade, and made'a 
speech of remarkable power and elo- 
uence on the effect of that trade upon. 
the Chinese, and he cited various autho-. 
rities upon the physical effect of opium: 
upon the human constitution. I may 
say that the cultivation of the poppy 
in China was then very small. As- 
far as we can wmake out, there: 
never was a time when the cultivation. 
of the poppy was unknown in China,. 
but it was at one time very little culti- 
vated, and was very little known or used.. 
It was we who stimulated the growth of 
the poppy in China by introducing the 
Indian opium. I maintain that our 
Government officials stimulated the 
China trade in every way possible in order 
to increase the Indian revenue. What 
we did was politically wrong—it was. 
morally wrong, at any rate, and what is 
morally wrong can never be politically 
right. No statesman who has ever 
sat upon the Treasury bench has ever: 
said a word in favour of opium cultiva-- 
tion in India as a matter of morality.. 
Everyone who has supported it has done: 
so because of the revenue which India. 
derives from it. [An hon. Member: 
**No, no.” | I ask my hon. Friend who 
says ‘‘ No,” whether he has looked back, 
as I have done within the last few 
hours, to the different speeches made- 
by Ministers on the subject. The noble. 
Lord the Member for Rossendale (the- 
Marquess of Hartington) wrote an ex-- 
cellent despatch on the subject, in which . 
he tacitly admitted that a great deal. 
was to be said against opium cultivation. 
in Bengal. Lord Ripon, in a despatch,. 
made use of very similar language. 
The present Governor of Madras, when 
Under Secretary for India, said that no 
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grounds. So it was with the late 
eta of Madras, and so it has been 
with Under Secretary after Under 
Secretary in this House. I do not 
“wish to give all the quotations that 
-are in my hand, but there is an 
enormous phalanx of evidence goi 
far beyond that which my hon. Frien 
(Mr. 8. Smith) has read as to the 
-eonsequences of the use of opium in 
hina. As far back as 1817 Lord 
ornwallis received a despatch from the 
-directors of the East India Company, in 
-which they said— 

“ Were it possible to prevent the use of the 
drug altogether, except for the of 
.medicine, we would gladly do it in. com- 
passion to mankind.” 


A missionary in China, the Rev. Griffith 
John, at the Shanghai Conference, 
-said— 
“ Attempts are sometimes made to palliate 
«the sin of the trader, and to make light of the 
-evil effects of the drug. On such points our 
utterance must be clear and emphatic. We 
“know that opium isa curse—a curse physically, 
-@ curse morally, and a curse socially to the 
Chinese, and this fact we must declare in loud, 
ringing tones. It is our duty to appeal to the 
great heart of England, for she a a heart, 
and when that heart begins to beat warmly on 
- the question, this foul blot on her escatcheon 
-will soon be wiped off.” 


No one ever condemned the trade in 
opium as strongly as our former Com- 
missioner in British Burmah, Sir Charles 
_Aitcheson. He says: 


‘‘ The papers now submitted for consideration 
present a para picture of the demoralization, 
- misery and ruin produced among the Burmese by 
- opium smoking. Responsible officers in all divi- 
-sions and districts of the province and natives 
everywhere bear testimony to it. To facilitate 
- examination of the evidence on this point I 
have thrown some extracts from the reports 
“into an appendix to this Memorandum, to show 
that among the Burmans the habitual use of 
the drug saps the physical and mental energies, 
- destroys the nerves, emaciates the body, pre- 
‘disposes to disease, induces indolent and filthy 
habits of life, destroys self-respect, is one of 
the most fertile sources of misery, destitution, 
and crime, fills the jails with men of relaxed 
frame predisposed to dysentery and cholera, 
prevents the due extension of cultivation and 
the development of the land revenue, checks 
“the natural growth of the population and en- 
feebles the constitution of succeeding genera - 
i tions.’ 


I daresay it will be said that the 
Burmese are of not so strong a fibre as 
~theChinese. But, still, that which does 
0 much damage to the Burmese must 
-do damage to the Chinese, as it has 
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been proved to do damage to French- 
men, to Californians and to Australians, 
The drink. misery is undoubtedly bad 
enough, but the opium misery is ten 
times worse, and opium has a very 
much more ——~ effect than alcohol. 
I hold in my hand a petition presented 
to this House a year or two ago and 
signed by 256 of the missionaries in 
China. They say— 

Opium is a t evil to China and the 
baneful effects of its use cannot be overstated. 
It enslaves its victim, squanders his substance, 
destroys his health, weakens his mental 
powers, lessens his self-esteem, deadens his 
conscience, unfits him for his duties, and leads 
to his steady descent—morally, socially and 
physically.” 
I have had papers sent to me from China 
in which people are warned in the same 
placard against the missionary and 
against England which sends with the 
missionary the opium. Sir, we may 
lay upon ourselves the onus of having 
oe brought this trade into 

hina,jand now we have it in our 
Indian Empire in a way that is 
most demoralizing. [‘‘No, no!”] I 
hear an hon. Member say “ No, no.” 
What did my hon. Friend the Member 
for Barrow (Mr. Caine) see in Luck- 
now? He says:— 

“T have been in East-end gin palaces on 
Saturday nights, I have seen men in various 
stages of delirium tremens, I have visited many 
idiot and lunatic asylums, but I have never 
seen such horrible destruction of God’s image 
in the face of man as I saw in the Government 
opium dens of Lucknow. To my dying day I 
shall carry the recollection of the face of a 
handsome young woman of eighteen or nineteen 
years, sprawling on the senseless bodies of men, 
her fine brown eyes flattened and dull with 
coming stupor, and her lips drawn back from 
her glittering white teeth.” 

He goes on to describe what he saw in 
the places he visited one after another, 
and shows that opium is doing immense 
damage in India. It is perfectly plain 
to every thinking man who chooses to 
go into the question with an unbiassed 
mind that our connection with the opium 
trade has been a curse upon civilization, 
and that it is rapidly extending. What 
we ask of the Indian Government is that 
they should take such steps as will 
gradually decrease our cultivation of the 
poppy and put a stop to a trade which 
is in defiance of every law of 
political economy and of every 
moral law, and opposed to every 
precept of the religion we profess. One 
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of the arguments used once or twice in 
debates on this subject is that there is 
an enormous increase in the growth of 
the poppy in China, and that the Indian 
opium bears no comparison to it. That 
we all admit. But there was very little 
growth in China when we began to send 
our Indian opium there. The argument 
seoms to be—that of my hon. Friend 
‘the Member for Kirealdy (Sir. Geo. 
Campbell)—that it is far better that 
the Chinese should be poisoned 
with good Indian opium than with 
their own bad opium. But it seems 
to me that if the thing is bad we 
have no right to send it at all. 
What would be said if I saw a man was 
oing to commit suicide and I shot him 
in order to give him an easier death? 
Or if a man was going to steal and I 
‘went into a jeweller’s shop and took the 
watches out of a case before him? The 
‘argument seems to me to amount to the 
same thing in all these cases. A great 
‘temptation is placed before the eyes of 
the Indian officials to stimulate the trade 
whenever they are short of revenue, and 
I have on previous occasions quoted 
many despatches from Indian officials 
stating that they must grow more opium 
because the revenue is falling off. It 
‘is a degrading trade in all ways. Indian 
officials think so much of keeping up 
the revenue that they forget the conse- 
quences of the trade. The desire should 
‘be to decrease, and not increase, the ex- 
‘portation of opium from India. I think I 
ave proved in this House over and over 
again that the opium traffic is of little 
or no use to the cultivators in India. 
But, Sir, what do your own people 
say? I have here a letter addressed 
to the Government begging that 
‘Government not to permit the poppy 
to be cultivated in Scinde, and expres- 
sing very strong objection to the intro- 
duction of an industry so demoralizing in 
‘its tendency as the poppy cultivation and 
‘manufacture of opium into a province 
where at present it is unknown and 
mot asked for by the people. Now, Sir, 
the Indian Executive have ample power 
to do as they like in this matter as far 
as the cultivation is concerned, because 
they license every yard of land under 
cultivation, and if they choose to decrease 
‘the quantity they can do so, and I think 
this House will say they ought to do so. 
‘The Indian Government is acting, and 
the Government and my hon. Friends on 
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the other an of ny House ax 
su ing this trade are acting in 
pe ig She expressed wishes of the 
whole of the - ristian Churches of the 
country. And I say that a great respon- 
sibility rests upon them. The Convoca- 
tions of Canterbury and York — 
titioned this House against the 0; 
the whole of the Roman Catholic Bishops 
of the United Kingdom have done the 
same; the Wesleyan Methodists, the 
Primitive Methodists, the Baptists, the 
Uongregationalists, the Society of 
Friends, and both the Free Church and 
National Church of Scotland have 
petitioned the House against it. The 
representative bodies of the Christian 
Churches are united on the question,and 
the feeling they have expressed regard- 
ing it is one which the House ought 
notto put aside. I should think there 
is hardly an hon. Gentleman in this 
House who does not subscribe to mis- 
sions in some way or other; certainly 
there is not one who does not represent 
a constituency that does not largely sub- 
scribe to them. As long as you are 
sending your missionaries to China, 
taking with them the hard-earned money 
of your constituents, you ought to 
see that no unnecessary impediments 
are placed in the way of their work. 
The Indian Government Report 
states :— 

‘*There is no doubt the depreciation of ex- 
es opium is one of the indications of the great 
alling off in the China opium trade. The re- 

rts from Consuls lead to the belief that the 
oss to the Indian Revenue will continue, that 
there will be a steadily increasing deficit.” 


I find that the largest net revenue we 
ever had from opium in any one year 
was in 1881 when it was £8,451,276. 
In 1885 it was £5,849,829, and in 1886-7 
it was £6,213,913. Of these amounts 
£5,926,924 was the amount derived from 
Bengal in 1881, £8,316,172 in 1485, 
and £8,629,615 in 1886-7, the remainder 
being due to Bombay opium. I have 
always felt the great difficulty of touch- 
ing the Malwa opium; it pays a high 
duty to independent States, and it can 
only reach the seaboard through 
British India, and I have never recom- 
mended that anything should be done 
beyond leaving this to be dealt with 
hereafter by negotiation with friendly 
States in a manner that meets the just 
requirements of the case. But we ought 
to deal at once, and I think wecan deal, 
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,With our own . Department of, Revenue. 
_Looking at the fleppesister valine of silver 
we have to deal with a Bengal revenue 
from opium of some £2,500,000, but 
taking it even.at £3,000,000 it is not .a 
5 ye we need be afraid to deal with. 
_My hon. Friend has made various sug- 
. gestions as to how the falling off in the 
revenue could be met. The Cotton 
_Dutes, as he said, were not abolished at 
the request of the Indian Government, or 
people, but to meet the desires of the 
‘manufacturers here. £1,200,000 was the 
amount thus taken from the Indian 
_duxchequer, and the duties replaced 
would be so much (nearly one-half) to- 
wards the £3,000,000 we desire to find. 
‘Investigations have been made by Lord 
Northbrook and others into the Indian 
military expenditure, and it has been 
pointed out as the result how large 
savings might be effected under that 
head without in any way detracting from 
the power we ought to possess in India. 
I have put the question to a great many 
military men, and they all agree that 
large savings might be made with- 
out lowering our actual military 
Strength. Suppose we get £500,000 or 
£600,000 from that, and speaking from 
memory I believe that it has been sug- 
gested by some authorities we could 
gave a great deal more, more than 
double that sum. There is then the 
question of what is the duty of this 
country as regards the expenses of Bur- 
mah. Ihave always advocated that if 
we in this House ask the Indian Govern- 
ment to make considerable sacrifices of 
revenue in order to fulfil the demand 
made on them by this country, we ought 
to be prepared out of our own taxa- 
tion to do something towards meeting 
the deficit, if such occurred, by the adop- 
tion of our policy. I feel perfectly cer- 
tain that if the Indian Government, 
instead of looking at the abolition of 
the opium trade as something impos- 
sible to accomplish would regard it as 
an end which, is desirable, and is to be 
Attained, and were to apply their minds 
to it with the desire of accomplishing 
that which all Christian people desire, 
the cultivation of the poppy in Ben- 
gal might be abandoned without injury 
to the cultivators there, for it is all 
we can do to get them to cultivate it 
at all. By these methods by the 
Ootton Goods Duty, by the help of this 
country in regard to Burmah, and by 
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economy in administration we could find 
a.way out of the. jfinancial di of 
the 
the 


policy ‘we earnestly recommend. to: 
ouse. I have spoken earnestly, 
for I ;feel warmly on this subj 
as one.of the ‘blots on the 
fair name of Englishmen and of English. 
administration in the world. Turn over 
French and German newspapers, .and 
you find it constantly alluded to. I 
really think, if Her Majesty’s.Govern- 
ment would look at it in the light im 
which we have endeavoured to.indiecate- 
it, with the desire to do something that. 
would not expose the people of India, 
who are poor enough and could not bear 
much more pressure of taxation, to fresh 
burdens, they would be able first to cur- 
tail and then abandon that portion. 
of the revenue derived from the cul- 
tivation in Bengal, leaving for future- 
negotiation the two and a-half millions. 
of transport duties on Malwaopium. I. 
have endeavoured to do what I could to: 
throw light on the subject, and I have 
great faith in those religious teachings 
which, in one form or another, are dear 
to every Member here. This trade, de- 
moralizing to so large a portion of man- 
kind, stands in the way of the spread of 
the Christian faith that we all desire, 
knowing the blessings which always. 
must accompany it. 

*Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Oldham): 
The speech of the hon. Baronet who 
seconded this Motion is not nearly so 
thorough-going as that of the hon. 
Member who proposed the Motion. The 
contention of the hon. Member for Flint- 
shire is that the Government of India is. 
as responsible for the duty on the Malwa. 
opium as for the cultivation of the poppy 
in Bengal, and that is thoroughly con- 
sistent with the principle he has nape 
advocated. Nodoubt, if we are to take 
the moral view recommended by the 
hon. Members who have moved and. 
seconded this Resolution, if we.are to try 
and fulfii what they call the desire 
of the Christian people of this country, 
that the traffic in opium should be 
abolished, we cannot stop at 
measures—the abolition must be com- 
plete. I have always admired the 
courage and consistency of the hon” 
Member for Flintshire, but I think: 
to-night he has surpassed himself. 
Only two days ago he made a very 
serious attack upon the Excise Revenue 
the Government of India derives from 
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‘the sale of spirituous liquors, and now 
he is attacking the Opium Revenue. 
‘Last year he attacked the Salt Tax, and, 
a8 we are now going back upon ancient 
history to make atonement for the sins 
of our fathers committed in carrying 
on the opium war of 1840, we might 
as well retrace our steps a little further 
nd give up the land revenue of Bengal 
on account of the misdeeds of Warren 
‘Hastings; and as to the land revenue 
of the Punjab, I think, consider- 
ing the number of undeveloped Burkes 
that sit below the Gangway opposite, 
we may look forward to the forma- 
tion of a party to urge the claims of 
the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh to the 
revenue of that province. e hon. 
Member for Flintshire is perfectly in- 
satiable in his attacks upon the revenues 
of India. I remember in his somewhat 
irreverent commen upon certain 
\passages in ‘‘ Exodus” Mark Twain re- 
marks that if Pharoah had only dreamed 
another dream and Joseph had inter- 
reted it, the people of Egypt would have 
ad nothing left to live upon; and 
think if the hon. Member for Flintshire 
makes another pilgrimage to Bomba: 
the unfortunate dan Government wi 
‘be in danger of haying no revenue left. 
However, on this occasion, the hon. 
Member was enough to tell us 
how he intended to supply the Revenue 
he proposes to take away inthe manner 
set forth in. his Motion. The hon. 
Member is, I think,-a little in error in 
his estimate, of the total amount of 
which he would deprive the people of 
India; he puts it at six ions, and 
that is the net revenue derived by the 
‘Government of India, but the total 
value of the crop sold to China is 
‘between ten and eleven millions. If 
you are going to do away with the 
cultivation of the poppy, you deprive 
the people of India of 10 or 11 millions 
derived from the cultivation of the 
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responsible Member on the Front Bench’ 
opposite adopts them. The hon. Mem- 
ber would supply the deficiency he pro- 
to create in the Indian Revenue, 
rst by laying a tax of ten per cent on 
all English manufactures imported into 
India, not only cotton s but other 
goods, and he mentioned metals. From’ 
that he ho to get four millions, 
and then he is going to ask the British’ 
tax-payer to be good enough to™ 
pay a million and a half a year 
for the expenses of the administra- 
tion of Burmah, and then he proposes 
to get another half-million out of 
bi-metallism. This is the financial 
rogramme of the hon. Member for 
lintshire, and I look with eagerness 
to see if it is adopted on the Front 
Bench opposite. It would be a delight-. 
ful programme for the Liberal Party to” 
go to the country with, but I should 
like to know how many Members who 
voted for it would return to this House’ 
to assist in carrying it iato effect. The 
hon. Members opposite have told us a 


I| good deal about the frightful sufferin 


wé inflict on the people of China by this 
Godless traffic, but I should like to know 
who are the hon. Members’ clients. Are 
they the Government of China or the 
eople of China? Where are the hon. 
embers’ credentials? Why does the 
hon. Member for Flintshire come here 
and claim to speak in the name of the 
people of China, and ask for the aboli- 
tion of the trade? The hon. Member 
has given us nothing in support of his’ 
claim, but extracts from the reports of 
missionaries—excellent men, no doubt, 
and animated by the best intentiozs, 
but, according to the hon. Member for” 
Barrow (Mr. Caine), who lately travelled 
over the scene of their labours, they are’ 
not always so successful as one would ' 
deéire them to be. After all, mis-' 
sionaries are but human, and it must 
be a great temptation to them when’ 
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smoking tobacco, some by smoking or 
drinking opium, and some even gratify 
it by unlimited indulgence in platform 
oratory, or by moving sensational Reso- 
lutions in the House of Commons. 
All these ways of gratifying the 
appetite are injurious if carried 
to excess, but I believe a moderate 
use of stimulants is wholesome and 
beneficial rather than injurious to man- 
kind. The hon. Member has declaimed 
upon the decay and degradation of the 

Chinese people, their terrible state of 
‘ misery and poverty and so on, and 
offered as proof the falling off in the 
direct trade between Great Britain and 
China. Now I must say that in 
this part of his speech he was not 
quite so candid as I should have ex- 
pected him to be, for he, with his very 
thorough knowledge of commercial 
affairs, must be perfectly well aware 
that the falling off in the value 
of trade between England and China 
of late years is due to these facts: 
First, a general decline in prices 
which has affected the trade of 
all countries in some degree; secondly, 
Indian tea now enters very largely into 
competition with Chinese tea, and the 
exportation of tea from China has con- 
siderably decreased; and also Indian 
cotton manufactures have to a consider- 
able extent iy tary the cotton goods 
which used to be sent from this country 
to the East. So in both exports and 
imports there has been a considerable 
venation in trade, but this falling off is 
not at all due to a falling off in either 
the producing or the consuming capacity 
of the Chinese people. he hon, 
Member tells us these people are ina 
state of miserable physical decay, but as 
everybody knows there is no more pro- 
lific, industrious, or energetic race in all 
the East than the Chinese ; they overflow 
their own country and emigrate in such 
swarms, not only to the Straits Settle- 
ments, where they are predominant, but 
to America and Australia, that the 
Governments of America and Australia, 
the foremost communities of the Western 
World, are passing stringent laws to 
keep out the competition of Chinese 
labour, and this labour, which our own 
race find so difficult to compete with, the 
hon. Member says is that of a people 
utterly demoralized by the consumption 
of opium ! Why, Sir, these are travel- 
Jers’ tales, which seem to me even to be 
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lish people. For Heaven’s sake let 
eal with this matter as men of the- 
world. The hon. Member for Flintshire 
sets up as a universal censor of morals ;- 
he has laid down the law that nobody 
in this country should drink a glass of 
beer or read a French novel, and now 
he appears to have taken under his pro- 
tection the morals of all the people of 
India and China. I do not think they: 
will thank him for his efforts. I do not. 
believe that the Chinese people have: 
any of those fine feelings about the 
consumption of opium he attributes to 
their Government. No doubt the- 
Emperor at the time of the Chinese War- 
of 1840 did give utterance to a very 
grand sentiment, that he would not at 
any price consent to the introduction of 
a drug that would demoralize his 
people, but I fancy that he must at the: 
time have had at his elbow a mandarin 
of something of the same temperament. 
as the hon. Member for Flintshire who- 
indited this very beautiful moral 
maxim for him. The real position of 
the Chinese Government was to try and 
get as much revenue from the foreign. 
importations as they possibly could, and 
the cause of their quarrel with us was 
that we would not let them have a larger 
share of the Opium Revenue [than we- 
thought they were legitimately entitled 
to. The hon. Member says we 
are responsible for the introduction. 
of the taste for opium into China, 
but I think it can be proved that, 
long before the war of 1840, native: 
opium was very largely cultivated. 
in many of the provinces of China,. 
and that cultivation has gone on in- 
creasing ever since. If we were to give: 
up the traffic, and inflict on the people- 
of India the loss of this large revenue, 
we should do no d to the morality 
of the Chinese people. There is another: 
pm that I would impress on the 
ouse, and it is this. The hon. Mem- 
ber, in talking so glibly of the millions. 
the British taxpayers ought to present 
to the Indian people as compensation. 
for their loss of eabaien. has not told. 
" rong oe mon er come from. 
ope when he lays his Pere 
before the country he will tell the 
British ayers in what way he in- 
tends to bring this 1} millions a-year of 
extra taxation we are going to make a. 
present of to the Government of India, 
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Well, Sir, I do not say that we 
ought to extort any tribute from 
the people of India; but I must 
maintain that it would be far better 
for us to abandon that country, 
than to make it a drain upon the re- 
sources of England as the hon. Member 
proposes we should. I should have the 
greatest confidence in appealing to the 
country to maintain this revenue, which 
is of the greatest value to the people of 
India, against the programme of the 
hon. member to do away with it, and 
replace it by a burden on the taxpayers 
of Great Britain. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: The hon. 
Member below me has certainly 
been very fortunate in the ballot 
in securing two places in one week 
for his Motions in _ relation to 
India. I cordially voted with him on 
the last occasion but I cannot do so on 
this, and my main reason is that we are 
responsible for the people of India, but 
not for the people of China. This 
view prevents me voting with one part 
of the Motion though I could support 
the other, and in that sense I placed an 
Amendment on the Notice Paper that 
expresses what I think the right view 
in this matter. I entirely assent to the 
first part of the Resolution regretting 
the history of our opium policy in for- 
cing the introduction upon China. That I 
think should be the subject of national 
regret, and I accept that part of the 
Motion in the most complete manner. 
But then my hon. Friend goes on to say 
that the traffic in the drug is repugnant 
to the true interests of China, and 
though I do not greatly differ from him 
I doubt whether it is any affair of ours 
whether the trade is repugnant to the 
interests of China or not. My view is 
that the Government of India have 
nothing to do with that ; they impose a 
tax and restrict the cultivation of opium, 
as they might of any other drug, and for 
the rest my Amendment expresses my 
view that our Government should 
abstain from forcing or facilitating the 
introduction of opium into China by 
treaty or otherwise. We do not force 
opium into Chinese ports; China 
accepts it on certain terms arising 
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out of circumstances of former times ; 
but I go further and say we should not. 
afford special facilities for the introduc- 
tion of our opium. We are bound to 
let the Ohinese Government take their 
own course; we are bound to regard the 
Chinese as a free and independent. 
nation, and to say ‘‘ we repent of our 
ast sins; you are now free to admit or- 
eave our opium; tax high, tax low as. 
you please, we are not entitled to inter- 
fere, more than that the trade is on our - 
conscience, and we do not feel justified in - 
foreing you to take ours or any other 
opium.” That position I take it- 
would be a just position and free us from 
much trouble. But I am afraid that it 
is the case that the Chinese Government . 
are not now anxious to stop the trade,. 
but are intent rather on dividing the- 
profit with ourselves. They have made 
a bargain by which they agree to,admit. 
our opium on certain terms, and we- 
agree to collect the duty for them. I. 
object to that course. I think we ought: 
to wash our hands of this business and 
make no attempt to induce the Chinese to- 
receive our opium in return for our 
facilitating the {collection of that duty... 
I think we should leave the Chinese 
free to do exactly as they like; but I. 
object to the phrase in this Resolution, 
which says that it is the duty of the- 
Indian Government to stop the opium 
traffic. The Indian Government have 
nothing to do with the introduction of 
opium into China. It does not encourage 
he growing of opium in India; on the 
contrary, it very materially restricts it by - 
imposing a heavy tax ~~ it—a. 
heavier one even than that upon. 
alcoholic liquors in this country. Well, 
objecting as I do to the injury to Indian. 
cultivators and to Indian taxpayers. 
which would ensue from the stopping 
of opium cultivation, what strikes me 
is that neither the Mover nor Seconder 
of the Resolution has ever faced the- 
practical question how you are to make 
up for the loss to the Indian Exchequer 
if you call upon the Indian Government . 
to put an end to the traffic. What sub- 
stitute would they propose for the opium. . 
duty? But I have denied before and I. 
deny again that this is a question of © 
Indian revenue. No doubt it is the. 
case that the revenue derived from this- 
source is incidentally an important. 
question, but I maintain that it is not a. 
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-vital question which we are entitled to 
put forward as an argument against 
‘stopping the opium trade, if it could be 
stopped. If China herself were to put a 


stop to it I should say we must submit 
pe make up for the loss of revenue as 
best we can. But I deny: that it is 
“purely a revenue question. If the culti- 
-vation of the poppy were stopped. in 
India the effect would be to stimulate 
the cultivation in other parts of the 
world. The Seconder of the Resolution 
-alluded to the cultivation in the Native 
States, but did not attempt todeal withthe 
int to which I am now referring. The 
result of putting an end to the cultivation 
in India would be that it would be 
taken up in the Native States. It may 
‘be said that we could prevent the culti- 
-wation there also. So we could, but it 
‘would only be by the adoption of a 
high-handed policy. How could we do 
it without taking on ourselves the 
administration of those States? And 
even when we had stopped the cultiva- 
tion in the Native States we should 
be powerless to prevent increased 
cultivation in China. Why, even 
now the cultivation is increasing 
to' such an extent in China that it 
threatens to extinguish the Indian 
trade. And if the Indian trade is 
stopped it will be stimulated in Persia, 
‘Turkey, Africa, America, and other 
places; so that, whilst we shall be doing 
no good to our own people, we shall be 
ervouraging the trade in other countries, 
It’ is because this result would be 
brought about, that I cannot support 
the'Motion: I would urge the Govern- 
* ment ‘to intimate to the Chinese that 
the’ Treaties of Tientsin and Ohefoo 
will be brought to an end, and that this 
. country will no more interfere with the 
opiim trade of China than it does with 
the whisky trade at home. I: have 
lived in opium districts a considerable 
part of my life, and have been respon- 
sible for the opium revenue in Bengal, 
where ‘a searching inquiry was made 
into'the question. I can say; from my 
. own knowledge, that the opium culti- 
vators’ are not debauched by opium— 
that they do not use ‘their own opium 
to‘any extent. I: have studied this 
mattér'a good deal, and the conclusion 
I have'come to is that’ opium smoking 
is*a matter’ of race. Nations, we; are 
- told, require some sort of stimulant— 
Sir G. Campbell 
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ome: sien wae a some, 
speech ifying. ithout with. 
the 5 Prayer category, the ° Asian, 
races, I may say, are given to holic 
stimulants, an " the oie ‘7 
tendency to opium, and that pr 
is why opium is less baneful in its effects 
a the Chinese than upon. others, 
The opium question is not so difficult ag 
the question of alcohol, and it is on that 
— that I voted with the hon, Mem. 

er for Flintshire (Mr. §, Smith) when 
he brought forward his Motion the other 
day relating to the liquor traffic in 
India, although I am not prepared to 
vote for a Resolution condemning the 
the cultivation of the poppy in India, 
either as an Indian or a Chinese ques- 
tion. With regard to the picturesque 
description which has been given to us 
of an opium, den, I venture to say. 
that a Chinese traveller in this 
country would be able to draw 
quite as vivid and telling a picture of 
horror of a London gin palace. Drugs 
and strong drinks are no more injurious, 
in the one country than in the other, and. 
when we have put an end to the liquor 
traffic in this country we may begin to 
think about putting an end to the opium 
traffic in India. I admit that opium’ 
in India and spirits in this country are. 
bad, but I contend that opium in India 
is not nearly so injurious as spirits in 
this country. 

*Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright): I think that if we refer to what 
took place on this subject some 14 years 
ago when the question was brought 
under the consideration of the House 
we shall see that a great advance has 
been made towards a solution of the 
problem. At that time I myself brought | 
forward a Motion having’ for its object’ 
a diminution in the manufacture of ' 
opium by the Government of India, and. 
that Motion, as hon. Members’ may,- 
suppose, was’ rejected by a large: 
majority. Since then the question has 
grown in the minds of the people of the ° 
country, so,much so that in 1876, when, 
considerable préssure had been brought... 


to: bear on the. Government of, the, day,, 


and the Chefoo Convention, was drawn... 
up it took something like six years to 





, 
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get the Convention ratified, the Govern- 
ment of the day being unwilling to 
ratify it. That Convention produced 
almost a revolution in political history 
as between China and this country. 
China had no independence up to then, 
but she has now became practically inde- 
pendent, and was able to impose a far 
heavier tax on Indian opium than she 
had ever imposed before. We no longer 
coerce Ohina fin the matter, and that I 
hold is a considerable advance to have 
made. Indignant protests were made, 
extending as far back as 1858, 
when the Treaty of Tientsin was 
ratified between this country and 
China, and great dissatisfaction 
was caused in the minds of 
thinking people, but much of that 
dissatisfaction has been since removed, 
and China is now in a very different 
position from what she was then. Now 
that the matter has come before the 
House of Commons in a somewhat dif- 
ferent form than formerly—rather at- 
tacking the Government of India in 
regard to the manufacture of opium and 
the monopoly it holds than dealing with 
the matter on general grounds—I think 
we, at all events, may have some good 
hope for believing that the Indian Go- 
vernment will take note of the view so 
strongly held by many persons in this 
country — held by every Christian 
Church, so far as I know, in the 
country. The opinion of the Christian 
Churches in this country is that the 
Indian Government ought no longer to 
be the producers and manufacturers of 
this drug. Those who have studied the 
question know the great difficulties to be 
faced, especially the difficulty of dealing 
with Malwa opium. You will not by 
raising the tax stop the flow of opium 
into China; and you have to consider 
the difficulty caused by the fact that 


this has become a question of revenue in 
Qhina. Since the Chefoo Convention 
China has obtained a large sum from the 
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opium trade, and now that she has got so 
much she will try to get more when the 
Treaty comes to be reviewed in the 
course of a few years. I hope she will 
be allowed to exercise a free hand in 
the matter, whether she desires to im- 
pose a prohibitive tariff or admit opium 
to the privileges of free trade. In addi- 
tion to the evidence on this opium 
question quoted by other hon. Mem- 
bers, I would point out that Sir 
William Muir in an able article 
thought it most objectionable that the 
Indian Government should take so 
active a part in the opium trade, 
and that Sir Rutherford Alcock 
maintained some years ago that if 
there was a gradual diminution of 
the manufacture of opium in India 
the Chinese Government would pari 
passu, diminish the production of opium 
in China. Whether or not that can be 
said now I do not know. ‘Travellers 
who have been to China tell us that the 
cultivation of the poppy is largely in- 
creasing in that country. Knowing 


well the difficulties that beset the 
Government, I do trust that they will 
use their best endeavours to, if not 
altogether abolish, at any rate diminish 
the amount of opium grown and manu- 
factured in Bengal. Though wecannot 
hope for the total extinction of the 
manufacture of the drug, I believe that 
these protests from time to time, and 
the fact of our calling public attention 
to the matter, will strengthen the 
Government in taking a wise and equit- 
able view of it, so that if any sudden 
resolution is passed by the House in 
favour of stopping the opium manufac- 
ture, this House will be found willing 
to recoup the Indian Exchequer for the 
loss. 


*Sir R. TEMPLE (Worcester, Eve- 
sham): At this late hour I shall en- 
deavour to be brief, therefore I will not 
touch upon what has been brought for- 
ward by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Durham in what is practically a re- 
production of a speech about India de- 

2U 
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livered from these Benches in 1886 and 
answered by me from the opposite 
Benches. I then ventured to play the 
part of St. George to the hon. Baronet’s 
dragon. But more than this, I have the 
fear of your ruling, Sir, before my 
eyes, and do not desire to follow the 
hon. Baronet into irrelevant matter, the 
Motion before the House relating to 
Ohina rather than to India. The hon. 
Mover of this Resolution has again 
made a temperance speech which ought 
to have been addressed to the people 
of China rather than preached to the 
Members of this House, who are already 
converted. The hon. Mover should go 
to China with an ascetic robe, accom- 
panied by the hon. Member for Durham 
and the hon. Member for Cockermouth 
as acolytes. Their utterances would no 
doubt be adequately reproduced through 
the medium of a Chinese interpreter, 
and great would be the effect on Chinese 
hearts. Temperance advocates in this 
country, when they preach against the 
evils of gin-drinking, do not propose to 
do away with the revenue which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer derives 
from that source. We are no more 
bound to give up the corresponding 
taxes on Indian opium than we are to 
abandon our revenue from wines and 
spirits in England. The hon. Baronet 
asks whether the whole opinion of China 
is wrong, and the opinion of England 
right, and points to the prohibitions 
against the use of opium issued from 
time to time by the Chinese Authorities. 
But are we to accept the opinions of 
men who preach against what they them- 
selves practise? The Chinese proclama- 
tion of 1869 has been quoted, and its 
language sounded so near to the sublime 
that it touched hon. Members; but at 
that very time the Chinese Government 
were encouraging the growth of the 
poppy over a vast tract of their own 


country, and were deriving revenue 
therefrom. The very Mandarins were 


Sir R. Temple 
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opium-smokers. Am TI not entitled to 
say that these proclamations, which are 
quoted with such effect in this House, 
are nothing more than organized 
hypocrisy. One hon. Member mentioned 
the case of a district in China which had 
been depopulated from the consequences 
of opium smoking, and any outsider 
hearing him would have supposed that 
he was speaking of Indian opium. But 
that is not the case. It was native 
grown Chinese opium that the people 
had been smoking. Much is said about 
the evil of opium smoking in China; 
but the very same class of persons who 
draw these melancholy pictures of the 
condition of China would draw the same 
picture of intemperance at home. Why 
should we apply to China a standard 
which we dare not apply to our own 
revenue and our own people? The 
hon. Mover says England has a 
hand in the opium traffic, but I 
maintain that England has no hand 
whatever in the opium traffic in 
the sense that the hon. Member means, 
The fact is that the proportion of Indian 
opium to Chinese opium is now very 
small, the former bearing about the 
same proportion to the latter as is borne 
by the champagne wine of France to the 
rest of the wine grown in that favoured 
country. Thus it is China which has be- 
come the great producer of the opium 
drug. I will spare the House some 
quotations I had intended to make from 
the official reports of British Consuls, 
describing how the opium of China is 
superseding that of India ; but they are 
accessible to any Member of this House, 
It is an extraordinary circumstance that 
30 years ago India was a + opium 
producing country and China a t 
tea producing country, whereas Todi is 


now more and more vy the Chinese 
tea out of the British market, while, on 


the other hand, China is supersedin 
India in production of opium whi 

used to be chiefly an Indian drug. These 
results are, I think, altogether to the 
credit of India and of British rule. The 
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fact is that the cause of the Chinese op 
sition is fiscal jealousy and nothing else. 
The Chinese desire to participate in the 
revenue from Indian opium, and, there- 
fore, with an eye to the temperance 
advocates in England they have tried to 
throw ev: 7 Nabaelteme on the Indian 
opium. They brought that to the front, 
though they knew perfectly well they 
had their own opium at the back of it. 
China has now gained what she con- 
siders to be something like a fair share 
of the tax, and, therefore, is now ecasing 
to  aeabonce She has gained her object, 
and is now competing in the production 
and so beating off the Indian drug, so 
that her own may have the command of 
the market. Some hon. Members have 
spoken to-night as if we have a share 
in the profits of the trade; but that is 
notan accurate expression. Those profits 
go to the Armenians and Jews, and 
various other classes of highly esteemed 
nationalities. 


Sm G. CAMPBELL: I did not refer 
to the profits of the trade, but to the 
profits of the taxation. 


*Sm. R. TEMPLE: I am afraid the 


word ‘‘ profits” is used in a manner 
which involves misapprehension in this 


House. Our share is in the taxation, 
and we have no more concern in the 
profits than the British Exchequer has 
in the beer or wine trades of this coun- 
try. With regard to the Chefoo Con- 
vention, it is a mistake to suppose that 
that Convention related to opium alone. 
That Convention is the latest edition of 
the Treaty of Tientsin. There is a tariff 
as long as your arm, containing hundreds 
of items, of which opium is only one. 
Of course, at the next revision of the 
Convention there may be modifications 
here and there, but opium must take its 
chance with the rest. That revision is, 
I understand, to take place in the year 
1896, and not 1890, as has been said, 
that is beyond the duration of this 
Parliament. So I hope the House wil] 
not be inclined to interfere in the 
matter until then. 
in contradiction of the statement that it 
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was we who taught the Ohinese to 
smoke opium. They knew somethhn, 
about opium smoking generations be- 
fore we ever went there. The report 
of Sir Robert Hart, who is probably 
the best informed man on the 
subject, and who is the Imperial 
Commisioners of Oustoms to the 


Chinese Government, sets forth that 
the use of opium in China has been 
going on for—I forget how many 
generations. Then, again, as to the 
causes of the Chinese wars to which at- 
tention has been called, it is misleading 
and an entire misreading of history to 
stigmatize those wars as opium wars. 
No title was ever given to particular wars 
which had less justification. It is nothin, 
more than this—that the Chinese 

for generations determined to get rid of 
the barbarians and to have no com- 
merce with England or any other 
nation. In opposition to that policy it 
was determined that China should be 
thrown open to the commerce of the 
world, and it so happened that in the 
struggle which arose between the British 
local officials and the Chinese officials 
the first quarrel occurred about certain 
opium stores. It chanced that some 
opium stores were destroyed. The case 
would have been the same had the 
stores consisted of grain or of piece 
goods. That was only the spark 
which set the powder magazine on fire, 
and hence it was that there arose what 
appeared to be an opium war, whereas 
it was nothing but a war of commerce 
and international communication—and 
very justly so. Then, as to the second 
war the same thing occurred. It began 
with the lorcha Arrow. But was 
she an opium vessel? Not at all; 
she was a trader, and the question 
that arose was one relative to the 
commereial position we held on the 
Coast of China. I would merely add 
that the proportion which opium bears 
to the trade of China has always been 
small. The trade with China now is 
not far from £60,000,000 or £70,000,000 
per annum, and the opium trade is not 
more than one-fourth or one-sixth of 
that amount. The hon. em 
opposite proposes that we should sacri- 
Some is millions of Indian Revenue 
not for the purpose of improving the con- 
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dition of the Chinese, because it would 
do no good in their behalf,and really for 
nothing at all that will conduce to the 
interests of China or the cause of prac- 
tical morality anywhere. The hon. Mem- 
ber suggests by way of compensation for 
the loss of this revenue, that there 
should be atax on the importation of 
piece goods into India; so that, for the 
sake of this most fruitless, bootless, and 
unn sacrifice, we are to impose 
a burden on British enterprise entering 
British territory. To-morrow, I have 
to go to Manchester to address a meet- 
ing of my friends there, and I will take 
care to submit to the people of that city 
the proposal of the hon. Gentleman, and 
to ask them how they like the prospect 
of such a suggestion being carried into 
effect when the Party to which the hon. 
Member belongsreturnsto Power? Then 
it is suggested that there should be a 
subvention—that the British taxpayer is 
to bear a part of the cost of the late 
Burmese War. Why is not India to 
bear the cost of that war? Burmah 
is essentially a part of the British 
Empire. It is a neighbour of India— 
connected with India for two genera- 
tions. The House will remember that 
for many years India has been drawing 
a great surplus from Lower Burmah. 
But after all that, India is not to bear 
the burden in relation to her own newly 
acquired territory, and the British tax- 
payer is to be called upon to sustain 
it, not for any moral purposes but 
simply to gratify or to satisfy the senti- 
mental tastes of the hon. Mover. I appeal 
to the House to reject this resolution 
upon the very considerations which have 
been frankly and candidly adduced by 
the hon. Mover himself. His Resolu- 
tion is virtually answered by his own 
reasons. He admits that the Chinese 
people are growing opium to such an 
extent that nothing we can do will have 
the slightest effect upon it. Therefore 
to sacrifice the Indian revenue would 
be merely to injure our own subjects in 
India for no purpose, and the remedies 
which the right hon. Mover approves 
and proposes by way of compensation 
are politically, socially, and admini- 
stratively impossible. 

*Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): My right hon. Friend has 
spoken of opium wars, but what he has 
Sir R. Temple 
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with China. 
stated with regard to them was not 
well founded, because they were simply 
wars of tariff. I wish simply to deal 
with our Government in connection 
with the charge of our having forced 
opium on the Chinese. I do not know 
whether hon. Members recollect the 
correspondence which appeared in the 
Times nine years ago, and which was 
carried on by the Chinese Envoy and 
the late Mr. Lawrence Oliphant. M. 
Lay, Chinese Secretary to Lord Elgin’s 
Special Mission, wrote to the Zimes on 
October 22nd, 1880, and said :— 


“The Chinese Government admitted opium 
as a legal article of import, not under con- 
straint, but of their own free will, de- 
liberately.’’ 
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And Mr. Lawrence Oliphant, Secretary 
to the same Mission, also referring to 
the Tientsin Treaty, wrote : ~ 


‘*T was appointed, in 1868, to the Commission 
for the settlement of the trade and tariff regu- 
lations with China, and, during my absence 
with Lord Elgin in Japan, M. Lay was charged 
to consider the details with the subordinate 
Chinese officials named for the purpose. On 
my return to Shanghai, I went through the 
tariff elaborated by these gentlemen with the 
Commission appointed by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. When we came to the article opium, I 
informed the Commissioner that I had received 
instructions from Lord Elgin not to insist on 
the insertion of the drug in the tariff should 
the Chinese Government wish to omit it. This 
he declined to do. I then proposed that the 
duty should be increased beyond the figure 
suggested on the tariff; but to this he objected, 
on the ground that it would increase the induce- 
ments to smuggling. I trust that the delusion 
that the opium trade now existing with China 
was extorted from that country by the British 
Ambassador may be finally dispelled.” 


That correspondence proves successfully, 
if not to the House, to my own mind, 
that opium trade was not forced upon 
the Chinese Government by ourselves, 
and that really the Chinese were not 
reluctant to enter upon it, to say nothing 
more. I would like to say one word as 
to the effects of the use of opium. With 
great deference to my hon. Friend 
the mover of the Resolution, with whose 
object I have much sympathy, and who 
made an excellent and instructive speech 
on this question. I think there has been 
a great deal of exaggeration of the 
injurious effects of opium upon the 
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Chinese and Indian populations. Mr. 
Hart, Oonsul at China, an extremely 
experienced man, sums up the number 
of opium eaters in China at one-third of 
1 cent, an infinitesimal percentage 
indeed. He pointed out that the Chinese 
people are strong enough and industrious 
enough, and do not seem in any way or 
in any material degree to suffer by the 
use of the drug. Really I think that 
those who take the opposite view 
to prove a great deal too 
much. If it were correct that there 
is this frightful demoralization from 
the use of opium, we should see 
the Chinese people making enor- 
mously rapid strides to destruction. I 
am not prepared to say that the evi- 
dence in proof of such a statement is of 
a satisfactory character. I think a case 
may be made out on the other side. I 
venture to say that the use of opium in 
small doses may be of a beneficial 
character. Very many use it in small 
doses with in no degree hurtful, but 
beneficial, results. The Chinese soldiers 
are in the habit of taking, as a 
matter of routine, certain small doses 
of opium; at the same time those 
who have had an opportunity of 
seeing them in the field admit that a 
more brave, hardy, and admirable 
set of men cannot be _ conceived. 
My hon. Friend the Member for 
Kirkcaldy will bear me out when I say 
that the Rajpoots, who are the finest 
race in India, the finest men, are also 
in the habit of taking opium as a mat- 
ter of routine. It does not make the 
man sleep; it seems to brace him, and 
invigorate him for his work. I rémem- 
ber, on .a former occasion, givin 
instances of opium eaters, and i 
recollect reminding the House that 
Wilberforce, one of the greatest of 
English statesmen, always took an 
opium pill before getting up to speak. 
Then I should like to say a word on the 
comparative effects of the use of opium 
and alcohol. Now, no one can deny, 
who has looked at the’question, that the 
effects of aleohol are very much worse 
than those ofopium. It causes degene- 
ration of the tissues of the body, and 
injures the kidneys, or brain, or some 
other internal organ. No such effects 
are produced by opium, nor has anyone 
contended that such effects are produced, 
We often find a large number of 
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diseases, including insanity, as the re- 
sults of the use o alcohol. And it has 
been said that 40 per cent of the crime of 
the country is produced by alcohol. 
There is no proof whatever that the 
use of opium has produced any specific 
disease, certainly not any crime, because 
opium eaters in excess sleep away 4 
considerable portion of their life. We 
see a great number of painful and 
humiliating external manifestations of 
the use of alcohol, but these are not 
seen, nor Bass to exist, in the case of 
opium. do not pretend to say for a 
single moment that there are not evils 
in connection with the excessive use of 
opium ; but I do not think any of them 
are so terrible as the effects of alcohol. 
I do not know that there is any specific 
deterioration from the use of opium. 
As I endeavoured to show, we do not 
force opium upon the Chinese people, 
and the effects of opinm upon the 
Chinese people have been very much 
exaggerated. I think a case has been 
made out against my hon. Friend, and, 
therefore, in support of my own con- 
victions I shall walk into the Lobby 
against him. 


*Tut UNDER SECRETARY ror 
INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham) : Before 
T address the House on the main subject, 
allow me to say a few words on the 
moral aspect of the question. Now, I 
have the most profound respect for the 
good intentions of the mover and 
seconder of this Resolution, and I have 
been taught such a respect for all 
persons who spend their lives in seeking 
to improve the morals of their feéllow- 
creatures. But the older one grows, 
and the more experience one has, the 
more one sees how frequently those 
who desire to improve the morality of 
their fellow-creatures inflict greater 
hardships and misfortunes upon them, 
and how dangerous it is for people, 
however good and however earnest, to 
endeavour to impose by violent means 
their ideas of what is right and moral 
upon their fellow-creatures. Now, I was 
brought up in the belief that it was very 
wicked sither to smoke or to drink 
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opium, and that anyone who was en- 


gaged in that trade was guilty of a. 


great moral laxity. Experience has 
taught me that no persons are more 
fond of abusing a particular food or 
drink than those who do not use it them- 
selves. I remember I was myself once 
severely called to task by one of the 
New Zealand chiefs because my 
countrymen considered it a luxury to eat 
decayed and rotting cheese. And there 
are millions of people in the East pos- 
sessing high education and strict moral 
fidelity who see no harm in indulging 
in opium. When one considers that the 
Rajpoots, the Sikhs, and some of the 
best men who cultivate the soil in 
India indulge habitually in the 
moderate use of opium, and when in this 
House one has experienced men like the 
hon. Member for Aberdeenshire, who 
tell us from their professional knowledge 
and experience that there is such a 
thing as the use and abuse of opium, 
one perhaps is induced to admit that on 
the whole, it might be best if we were to 
confine ourselves to our own errors and 
leave the people of China themselves to 
judge whether or not it is wise or just 
to use opium or not. There is another 
aspect of the moral question to which I 
will ask the attention of the House. 
This is a practical assembly, and it must 
consider what is the practical result of 
the Resolution. It is easy to pass 
abstract Resolutions in this House re- 
commending abstinence from alcoho} 
and opium, but there is no very high 
mee in indulging in this cheap 
philanthropy and virtue, and getting the 
credit and the glory when somebody 
else has to pay the price of our heroic 
and exalted virtue. Nobody in the 
House will be a penny the worse if the 
Resolution is passed. Your constituents 
will not mind it much, as their interests 
are not involved, and no Member’s seat 
will be endangered. All the difficulty 
will be thrown upon the Government of 
India, and all the hardship upon the 
poor people of India, of whom the hon. 
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Member for Flintshire has sometimes 
made himself the advocate. And now 
after these observations on the moral 
aspect of the question, let me address 
myself to its practical ing. In the 
first place, I will promise the House that 
I will not follow the hon. Member for 
Flintshire into ancient history. This 
ancient history of the conduct of Great 
Britain towards China has been dis- 
cussed in this House over and over again. 
There have been debates in 1880, 1883, 
1884, and 1886, and on all those occa- 
sions the House refused to go into 
ancient history and to condemn the 
conduct of previous Governments in 
respect of their relations with Ohina. 
And, after these decisions of the House of 
Commons, I think it would be wise if 
the present House imitated the example 
of its predecessors, and confined them- 
selves to considering the practical 
of the hon. Member’s Resolution. The 
Resolution calls upon the House to take 
steps to bring about the final extinction 
of the trade. Now, Sir, there are signs 
that the export of Indian opium may be 
extinguished without our assistance. All 
the opium which goes from India to 
China is only sufficient to supply the 
wants of about a million smokers ; there- 
fore of this350 million of people less than 
one-third percent can possibly be demora- 
lized by the action of the Indian Govern- 
ment. The cultivation of native opium 
in China is increasing rapidly. As the 
importation had increased so had the 
native cultivation. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Durham told the House 
there was no such thing as opium grown 
in China. ~ 

*Sirn J. PEASE: No, Sir. I said 
that my reading on the subject showed 
me that there never was a time when 
there was no opium grown in China, but 
that when we began our dealings in it, 
in China it was grown to a very small 
extent. 


*Sm J. GORST: That is very likely. 
No doubt there is a good deal of truth 
in that, and probably down to the end 
of the last century very little opium was 
either grown in China or imported into 
it. It may also be quite true there 
were the most stringent edicts against 
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it, and that the growth of it was punish- 
able with death; but I believe there is 
no record of the death punishment 
having been inflicted (an hon. Member: 
Yes); well, it has been inflicted very 
seldom. I can quote passage after 
passage from Consuls in China showing 
that the decrees were merely colourable 
announcements, such as were sometimes 
made for moral purposes in this 
country; and that all people knew that 
the mandarins who issued the decrees 
were not in earnest, and thet while they 
denounced the cultivation of the poppy, 
the people quietly sowed their fields, 
reaped their fruits, and paid duty to the 
very mandarins who issued the prohi- 
bitions. Besides Chinese opium, 
Persian opium is becoming a formid- 
able competitor with the Indian 
drug, and this competition is more 
and more squeezing the Indian opium 
out of the Chinese market. Not only is 
the revenue diminishing, but the acreage 
under cultivation in Bengal is diminish- 
ing too, and it is possible the Indian 
opium trade may by degrees die out. 
The Resolution asks the Government of 
India to take active steps to kill it. On 
whom would the loss and the inconveni- 
ence fall? We have heard that the 
extinction of the trade would involve 
the Indian Revenue in a loss of six 
millions. Very little is made of the loss 
to the million and a-half of Indian culti- 
vators in Behar—one of the poorest parts 


of India—who depend on the production 
of the crop for their livelihood and their 
prosperity. No, Sir; the hon. Baronet 
opeaeite gained a laugh at the expense 
of these poor people because they are 
guilty of the monstrous offence of paying 
their rents. He said what sympathy 
could they expect for people who by 
means of that cultivation were able to 
pay their rents. 


*Sm J. PEASE: That is not what I 
endeavoured to point out. It was that 
the Indian Report said that the ready 
money enabled their rent to be paid to 
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the landlord. It was a landlord’s bene- 
fit, not a tenant’s. 

*Sm J. GORST: Does the hon. 
Baronet suppose we paid theirrent? I 
confess I thought that they paid it them- 
selves. My knowledge of India is such 
as to lead me to think that if these cul- 
tivators do not pay their rent them- 
selves nobody is likely to pay it for 
them. These people receive from 40 to 
45 rupees per acre for growing those 
crops. The House will consider what a 
valuable crop it is. The hon. Member 
for Flintshire said, ‘‘ Oh, they will grow 
something else.” So they may in time; 
but you cannot turn 600,000 acres of 
land and a million and a-half of people 
from the cultivation of the poppy to the 
cultivation of corn or of something else 
at a moment’s notice. Then we hear 
something about the native states which 
produce the poppy to a large amount. 
Are they to give up its cultivation ? 
But the Chiefs have not got the moral 
sentiment of the hon. Member for 
Flintshire. They fe not funk it wrong 
to grow ies or to eat opium as no 
doubt to them are in’ the habit 
of doing; and how are we to make it 
intelligible to them that they are, for 
the sake of the idea of this Western 
Parliament, to abandon a cultivation 
that is so profitable to themselves and 
their people for some other kind of cul- 
tivation that has yet tocome? The hon. 
Member for Flintshire would compel 
those people with whom we have made 
treaties to give up the cultivation of 
= poppy. I say we have no right to 

0 80. 


*Mr. 8. SMITH: I never pro 
that we should compel the native States 
to give up the cultivation of opium, but 
I suggested that we should impose a 
tax on that part of the Indian opium 
which passes through our territory, and 
that itis in our power to put a prohibitory 
duty upon it. 

*Sm J.GORST: A prohibitory duty 
would be just as much a breach of 
were, I cannot understand the 
morality which would break faith with 
those native Princes with whom we are 
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bound by treaty in order to put down 
the cultivation of a drug which in our 

opinion ought not to be grown. 
*Mr. 8. SMITH: But treaties expire. 
*Srr J. GORST: Yes, but these 
treaties are now in force. An hon. 
Member has spoken of compensating the 
native States for the loss to be sustained 
if we stop the growth of the poppy; but 
remember that the total revenue now re- 
ceived bythe Native States from the cul- 
tivation of the poppy is 1,200,000 Rx, 
and the sum that would be required in 
compensation for the loss of that 
amount would be such as I should 
hardly liketo propose either to the 
Indian or the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. And even if this were 
done, what would be the result ? Would 
it stop the consumption of opium in 
China and turn the Chinese people into 
a people of abstainers? Nothing of the 
kind. It would simply open the door 
for native-grown and for Persian opium ; 
and those poor Indian ryots would suffer 
in order that Persian cultivators might 
gain the profits which the morality of 
this House has deprived them of. Indian 
opium in China is a luxury, just as 
French wine is a luxury in this country. 
The common people in England con- 
sume beer and gin, and the rich drink 
French wine. the Chinese common 
people consume native-grown Chinese 
opium, while the richer classes in China 
indulge in Indian opium, and it would 
be just as sensible for the French 
Government to stop the trade in French 
wine because of the intemperate use of 
in and beer in Great Britain as it would 
for the Government of India to stop 
the trade in Indian opium because of 
the excesses of the Chinese consumers 
of native-grown Chinese opium. Nay, 
the action of the French Government in 
such a case would be more sensible than 
that of the Indian Government, because 
the French Government would be inflict- 
ing injury on their own people, whereas 
we should be indulging our high moral 
sense at the expense of the Indian ryot 
‘who does not understand our scruples 
or our motives. The last part of the 
Sir J. Gorst 
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Resolution is, I consider, really an 
insult to China. The hon. Member for 
Flintshire invites the House to 

Her Majesty’s Government to intimate 
to the Government of China ‘‘ that in 
the next revision of the Treaty of 
Tientsin full power will be given to 
extinguish the trade in opium if it 
thinks fit.” A great independent 
Power like China does not want such 
an assurance from us. I do not know 
whether the House has properly appre- 
ciated the extracts which the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen gave from letters 
written by gentlemen concerned in 
framing the Treaty which, it is 
asserted, has been wrung from China. 
An Hon. Memser: ‘ Hear, hear!” 

s the hon. Member said ‘“ Hear, 
hear,”’ I am afraid I must trouble the 
House by again referring to those 
letters. Mr. Lay, who was Secretary to 
Lord Elgin’s mission, said : 

“All the negotiations at Tientsin passed 
through me. Not one word upon either side 
was ever said about opium from first to last. 
The preparation of the tariff devolved u 
me at the desire of the Chinese no less 
of Lord Elgin. When I came to opium I 
inquired what course they proposed to take in 
respect to it. The answer was, ‘We have 
resolved to put it into the tariff as foreign 
medicine.’ .I urged a moderate duty in view of 
the cost of collection, which was to. 
This represents with strict accuracy the amount 
of ‘extortion’ resorted to.” 


Mr. Laurence Oliphant who was one of 
the Commissioners engaged in the 
negotiation of the treaty, said :— 

‘‘ When we came to the article ‘opium’ I 
informed the Commissioner that I had received 
instructions from Lord Elgin not to insist on 
the insertion of the drug in the tariff should 
the Chinese Government wish to omit it. 
This he declined todo. I then proposed that 
that the duty should be eemmah heyond the 
figure suggested in the tariff; but to this he 
objected, on the ground that it would increase 
the inducements to smuggling. I trust that the 
delusion that the opium trade now existing 
with China was ‘ extorted’ from that country 
by the British Ambassador may be finally dis- 
pelled.” 

So far, however, from its being finally 
dispelled by that letter to Zhe Times in 
1880, the delusion is in full vigour to- 
night, and after those words has been 
quoted twice in the House the delusion 
in the mind of the hon. Member for 
Durham is as vigorous as ever. But 
the Chinese are not inclined to renounce 
this treaty. They raise at present 4 
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revenue of £1,000,000 sterling from the 
opium imported from India, and they 
quite appreciate the advantages of that 
revenue, while they have no moral 
scruples which prevent them from ac- 
cepting it. Therefore, if the Chinese 
and British Governments are let alone 
there is no doubt whatever that the 
Indian trade in opium will be continued 
so long as it is not displaced by the 
natural growth of the native Chinese 
opium or imported Persian opium. And 
what I submit to this House is that in 
matters of this kind we should leave 
to the Chinese Government the care of 
the morality of their own subjects, 
and should not in our presumptuous 
ignorance venture to dictate to Oriental 
nations what they may morally eat and 
virtuously drink, but should rather con- 
fine ourselves to the condition of our own 
home population, with whose wants we 
are far better acquainted, and when we 
have put a final stop to the abuse of 
alcohol in Great Britain then will be the 
time to commence a crusade against the 
evils of the use of-opium in China. 


Sm R. N. FOWLER: Having on 
several previous occasions voted in 
favour of similar Resolutions, I shall 
now support my hon. Friend opposite, 
but I desire to explain I feel very 
strongly that.we have no right to im- 
pose any addition to burdens on the 
people of India, and if the tax is to be 
taken away it must be at the expense of 
this country. Ifwe take from India a 
source of revenue we must put our hands 
into our own pockets. My hon. Friend 
(Sir R. Temple) the Member for 
Evesham seems to think that there 
is an analogy between the revenue 
for spirits in this country and the 
revenue for opium in India. But 
nobody knows better than he that 
the opium revenue in Bengal is obtained 
ina very peculiar way, and that the 
Government make advances to the 
ryots from whom they purchase the 
opium which they prepare for the 
Chinese market at Patna and Gazeepore. 
To make the analogy perfect our Go- 
vernment should distil their own spirits 
and sell them to the people. We do not 
do this, and I do not think, therefore, 
that the analogy is borne out. 
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*Sm U. KAY SHUTTLEWORTH 
(Lancashire, Clitheroe): My hon. 
Friend often brings subjects under 
the attention of this House in a 
manner calculated to command the 
sympathies of hon. Members on 
these Benches, and I always feel 
a desire to vote with him, especially 
considering the class of argument he 
advances. Ifa policy is morally wrong 
I agree with him that it cannot be politi- 
cally right. Now he asks the House to 
call on the Government of India to take 
steps for the suppression of this trade. 
But we have before us evidence which 
has been quoted over and over again in 
the course of this debate, that the 
Chinese are themselves producing more 
and more opium, and that they produce 
much more than is imported from India. 
Therefore the only effect of stopping 
the cultivation of Indian opium would 
be largely to transfer the cultivation to 
China, and to Persia and Turkey, and 
the state of China in the end would 
be no better than it now is. The object 
in view is, therefore, impracticable. 
But there is also this very great difficulty. 
In India a large portion of the native 
population, in whom my hon. Friend 
takes such a deep and sincere interest, is 
dependent on the cultivation of the 
poppy, and to deprive them of 
their occupation would be dangerous. 
Moreover if my hon. Friend advocates 
this, as he does in some degree from the 
point of view of the interests of opium- 
smokers amongthe Indianpeople, he 
must know that it is highly probable 
that if they did not consume opium they 
would consume those local alcoholic 
spirits which are so pernicious in 
their effects. The last state of the 
Indian population, therefore, would be 
worse than the first. Then he asks us"to 
pass this resolution in the interests of 
the Chinese. It is very doubtful whether 
any benefit would be done to the Chinese. 
My belief is that they would consume 
just as much opium if we took the action 
proposed as they do now. But if we 
are about to enter upon the extinction 
of the trade in stimulants surely we 
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should address ourselves to the ques- 
tion. of the stimulants which are con- 
sumed in such great quantities in this 
country before we interfere with the 
stimulants in which the Chinese indulge. 
But what particularly called me to my 
legs at this hour was the substitutes for 
the Opium Revenue which my hon. 
Friend proposed to the House. He 
said that the problem of making good 
the revenue which would be lost by the 
non-cultivation of the poppy was insur- 
mountable, and then he immediately 
proceeded to try and surmountit. He 
suggested that there should be a 
10 per cent ad valorem tax levied 
upon all cotton goods imported into 
India, which he estimated would 
yield 4,000,000 sterling and he 
suggested a similar tax upon all 
goods manufactured in India. . He also 
proposed that there should be some- 
thing in the nature of a direct sub- 
vention and finally he advocated a re- 
sort to bimettalism. I will only deal 
with the first of these proposals. My 
hon Friend himself indicated that he did 
not expect his proposal would be received 
with very much favovr in the county 
in which he lives and a division 
of which T have the honour to repre- 
sent. Certainly nit. But consider 
it from the Indian point of view. 
He proposes to tax the cotton garments 
which the people of India wear. For 
what reason? In response to some de- 
mand, coming from the Indian people ? 
No. Simply to satisfy a British cry 
the hon. Gentleman proposes to lay a tax 
on the whole population of India. Is 
this to benefit the Indian people ? No: 
But to tonfer an imaginary benefit upon 
the Chinese. I say ‘‘imaginary” be- 
cause it is well to remember that the 
Indian opium imported into China is 
the luxury of the rich in China. The 
opium consumed by the masses of the 
people is grown in China itself, indeed, 
the Under Secretary for India has told 
the House that out of 350 millions of 
people living in China only about one 
million consume Indian opium. Let us 
compare what we are asked to do with 
what the French Chamber of Deputies 
might be asked to do. Suppose the 
Chamber passed a resolution that it was 
immoral to intoxicate rich English and 
Scotch people with claret and brandy, 
and that therefore they must prohibit 
the export of the best claret and brandy. 
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What should we think of the French 
Chamber? That is precisely the same 
position in which we should place our- 
selves if we passed this Resolution. On 
these grounds I am sorry to say that I 
cannot support the Resolution. 

*Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport), 
who rose amidst cries of ‘ Divide, 
Divide”: I ask the indulgence of the 
House for two minutes only. Having 
been for many years interested in the 
operations of the Church Missionary 
Society in China, I cannot allow the 
attack made upon the Bishops and Mis- 
sionaries in China by the hon. Member 


for Oldham (Mr. Maclean) to pass with- | 


out a word from me in contradiction. 
The hon. Member sneered at the Mis- 
sionaries in China as men who, conscious 
of failure in their missions, made false 
excuses for that failure, and availed 
themselves of those false excuses to 
extract money from the pockets of the 
English people. I maintain that the 
missions in China have not been failures. 
that looking to the enorm ous obstacles 
jn the way of the progress of Christianity 
in that country, to the great difficulty 
of the language, to the immobility of 
their ancient civilization, to the fact 
that many years ago—about the time we 
first planted Christian Missions there— 
opium was introduced into that country 
by the gun and at the point of the 
bayonet, I say the Missions have not 
been failures, but that the success of 
Christianity in that country has been 


equal to the success of the Apostles in 
the first century. Some of the Mis- 
sionaries are personal friends of my own, 
and I know they are quite incapable of 
the conduct which the hon. Member for 
Oldham has imputed to them. I indig- 
nantly deny the charge, but I shall not 
not vote on this question at all. 


The House divided :—Ayes 165; 
Noes 88: (Div. List, No. 95.) 


House adjourned at five minutes before 
One o’ clock, till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 6th May, 1889. 


SAT FIRST. 


The Earl of Carlisle—after the death 
of his uncle. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Report from the Committee of Chair- 
men of Standing Committes, that they 
have (in pursuance of Standing Order 
No. L.) appointed the Lord Herschell 
Chairman of the Standing Committee 
for Bills relating to Law, &c., and the 
Earl of Carnarvon, Chairman of the 
Standing Committee for General Bills ; 
read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Report from, that the Committee have 
am the Earl Beauchamp to the 
Standing Committee for General Bills, 
for the consideration of the Horseflesh 
(Sale for Food) Bill. 

Read, and ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY— 
QUESTION, 


Lorpv LAMINGTON: My Lords, I 
desire, having given private notice, to 
ask the noble Marquess, whether he can 
state with whom rests the choice of 
site for the National Portrait Gallery 
which is to be erected by the munifi- 
cence of a private donor, as announced 
by the noble Marquess on Saturday? 

ill the selection of the site lie with 
the Trustees of the National Gallery, or 
with others? Without saying a word 
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in depreciation of the munificence of the 
donor, I think it is not quite dignified 
on the part of a great country like this 
that it should be dependent for such a 
a rivate generosity. 

Tuz PRIME MINISTER anp SEO- 
RETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satis- 
BuRY): It is very difficult for me to 
answer such a question as that which is 
put to me off-hand, and my impression 
that it would be more fitting if the ques- 
tion were put to the representative of the 
Office of Works, who could state exactly 
the conditions imposed by the donor. 
Matters have not advanced far enough 
as yet to enable me to give the noble 
Lord all the details he appears to desire, 
but if he will put a question on the 
Paper no doubt further information will 
be forthcoming. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL. 
House in Committee (according to 
order); Bill reported without amend- 
ment; and to be read 3* to-morrow. 


THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC AMONG THE 
AFRICAN RACES~—OBSERVATIONS. 
*Toz Duxz or WESTMINSTER : 

My Lords, in bringing this question of 

Liquor Traffic among the African races 

before your Lordships’ House, on behalf 

of all the temperance societies of the 
country, combined with the mission 
societies and others who are intarest 
in the matter, I have to call attention 
to the evils attending the introduction 
of foreign spirits among native races in 

Africa, and to appeal to the Government 

to continue their efforts to mitigate them 

by restriction and, where possible, by 
rohibition of the Liqour Traffic. 
have been requested to bring this 
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matter before your Lordships by the 
Committee which represents all the large 
temperance societies in the country, 
allied withjthe missionary societies, who 
are impressed by the gravity ofthe case, 
and are anxious to know what can be 
done to remedy the evil. Those societies 
have gained extensive information from 
all parts of the world, from the most 
reliable witnesses, and some of that evi- 
dence I should very much like to place 
before your Lordships. I bope I shall 
not trespass too long upon you if I call 
attention to a few of the strongest cases 
which have been brought before them. 
Debates on the subject took place last 
year in both Houses of Parliament, and 
nothing could be more satisfactory 
than the replies then given by 
the Members of the Government. 
I had the honour of accompanying a 
deputation last year to the Prime 
Minister, and was delighted to hear the 
reply of the noble Marquess. There is, 
however, one sentence in that reply, 
with regard to which I join issue with 
the Prime Minister, and that is the 
sentence wherein he said the Govern- 
ment must proceed with caution and 


circumspection, and with due respect to 


the craving for drink which had to be 
satisfied in Africa. We object to that 
statement, and assert that the want of 
drink among the natives is created by 
the supply. In many cases the natives 
make their own liquors, but these were 
as milk and water compared with the 
abominable stuff imported from this 
country, America, Portugal, and 
especially from Germany. In Africa 
there exists the curse of the slave trade, 
and the curse of the liquor trade, and 
some of the natives say that the liquor 
traffic is almost a greater evil than the 
slave traffic: However that may be, 
it is the duty of all the civilized nations 
to do what they can to put an end to 
the curse of the liquor trade. Professor 
Drummond says Africa is the land of 
the unemployed ; the men do nothing 
but eat, and the women do the work. 
Under the great heat prevailing, the 
drink traffic reduces the natives to 
absolute ruin and misery. The blackest 
spots appeared to be on the west and 
south coasts in the district connected 
with the Oape. Liquors are poured 
into that country, and some of the 
spirits are sold at 4s. 6d. per dozen 
pint bottles. What is called “superior 
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os at 2s. 6d. per dozen pint 
ttles, and ‘‘ splendid rum”’ at 9d. per 
gallon. These horrible drinks supplied 
to the natives, under the hot sun beneath 
which they live, reduces them to misery 
and ruin. There is no question of 
moderate drinking with them. They 
will drink to excess. Former Govern- 
ments have dealt with this evil, and 
the present Government should follow 
their example. Mr. Joseph Thomson, 
a very reliable witness, says : 

“In the notorious gin trade, however; lies a 
still greater evil. It is indeed a scandal and a 
shame, well worthy to be classed with the de- 
tested slave trade, in which we had ourselves 
ever so prominent a part. We talk of civilizing 
the negro, and introducing the blessings of 
European trade, while at one and the same 
time we pour into this unhappy country incredi- 
ble quantities of gin, ram, gunpowder, and guns, 
We are so accustomed to hearing a delightful 
list of useful articles which the negro wants in 
return for the products of his country that we 
are apt to think that the trade in spirits must be 
quite a minor affair. Banish all such pleasi 
illusions from your minds. The trade in t 
baleful article is enormous. The appetite for it 
increases out of all proportion to the desire for 
better things, and, to our shame be it said, we 
are ever ready to supply the victims to the 
utmost, driving them deeper and deeper into the 
slough of depravity, ruining them body and soul, 
while at home we talk sanctimoniously as if the 
introduction of our trade and the elevation of the 
negro went hand in hand. The time has surely 
come when, in the interests of our national 
honour, more energetic efforts should be to sup- 
press the diabolical traffic. There can be no 
excuse for its continuance, and it is a blot on 
Christian civilization. From the moment the 
traveller leaves Liverpool he finds himself in an 
atmosphere of poisonous spirits. It pervades 
every corner of the steamer in which he takes 
passage. He sees the gin and rum disgorged 
from its eapacious holds in thousands of cases at 
port after port, and he will almost look in vain 
for a bale of Manchester cotton. On shore he 
finds ‘the warehouses of the merchants almost 
exclusively occupied with the same pernicious 
stuff. In marching through some of the native 
villages on the Kru Coast, one feels as if ina 
kind of Hades peopled by brutalised human 
beings whose punishment it is to be by 
a never-ending thirst for drink. On all sides 
you are followed by eager cries of gin, gin, 
always gin. The line of African coast, dotted 
over with European settlements, stations, and 
factories, should be a fringe bright with promise 
for the future, a fringe which should radiate 
some of the warmth, the sweetness, and light of 
Civilization, whieh, slowly extending onward, 
should tinge the whole heart of the Dark Conti- 
nent, That is how I would like to describe the 
influence of the white man on the black ; but if 
Tam tos the truth I must use far different 
terms. ‘To me that fringe of coast is simply 
hot-bed of cancerous roots, which are swiftly grows 
ing inward, threatening to turn the entire conti- 
nent into one huge festering sore, rivalling in 
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oe to that other great African disease from 
oe region has suffered for some cen- 
I believe, my Lord, that is a very true 
description of the state of affairs. There 
is an island of Lagos on the West Coast. 
It is not a very large place. It is in- 
habited by 75,000 odd of the natives, it 
has been a Crown colony for six years, 
and it is a very uabsalthy part of the 
country. I will quote the statement 
made in the report of Mr. Johnson— 


“Lagos is a small island on the West Coast of 
Africa, and has been a Crown colony for the last 
six years, and it is the key to the Yoruba country, 
with which it held commercial relations. It has 
&@ population of 75,000. Before its cession there 
wasa small amount of liquor traffic carried on 
because it was a slave-trading port. Since the 
cession to the British Crown—and that cession 
was made with the distinct object of suppressing 
the slave trade and the amelioration of the 
country—the facility which this government gives 
to trade has enabled the liquor trade to grow 
steadily until it has attained at present tremen- 
lous proportions. In the town of Lagos, which 
has 35,000 inhabitants, the Government allow 25 
wholesale shops for the sale of this drink, There 
are 50 licensed places where spirits are sold to 
the people of the town and district, and then 
through them to the interior of the country. The 
farmers bring their produce to Lagos, and they 
return to their vehicles loaded with rum and gin. 
Men and women and children all drink, and one 
result of it is that the people have become 
utterly demoralized. Their Kings and chiefs 
have endeavoured by their own laws to put a 
stop to the importation of this drink ; yet they 
have no power over their people. The people 
are so demoralized that they will not conform 
to the wishes of their rulers, and these have. 
been obliged to give way. And then as to the 
Niger, where we have 250 miles under British 
protection, there is a large trade done in liquor 
with tribes some of whom are cannibals and 
some of the wildest tribes that could possibly be 
imagined. We were able to introduce missionary 
work into some of these towns 30 years ago: but 
some of them have been in commercial intercourse 
with England for 100 years, and although this 
is the case we find during those times that the 
pe ople indulged in cannibalism and other unim- 
aginable vices.” 

Then there is a Report from Mr. W. CO. 
Betts, one of the prnctoel native liquor 
traders in Sierra Leone :— 

“TI am myself a large dealer in spirituous 
liquors ; I have on the road now thousands of 

llons of rum and several thousands of demi- 
johns of gin bound for the Northern River coun- 
tries, where I carry on the greater part of my 
business. The liquor traffic destroys body and 
soul together ; such slaves have they become to 
the white man’s rum and gin. Ruth and gin are 
their incessant demand and cry. The traffic has 
#0 debased them that everywhere they neglect 
their own comfort.” 


From these reports, my Lords, it is clear 
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that everyone objects to the traffic, 
speaking from the results in his own 
sh of the country. In the case of the” 
iger territory the Company have taken 
steps to prohibit the importation of 
liquor, and in some parts of their district 
they have had satisfactory results. The 
Cape Government Commission on the 
Liquor Traffic has reported as follows: — 


“ The Commission have been deeply impressed 
with the emphatic and urgent representations 
contained in nearly all the evidence taken, and 
especially from the natives themselves, on the 
evils arising out of the sale and consumption of 
strong drinks. All this evidence points in the 
clearest way to the use of spirituous liquors 
(chiefly ardent spirits, the produce of the distil- 
leries) as an unmitigated evil to the native races, 
and that no other cause or influence so direotly 
increases idleness and crime and is so completely 
destructive not only of all progress or improve- 
ment, but even of the reasonable hope of any 
progress or improvement. Those members of 
the Commission who, for the purpose of taking 
evidence, had occasion to visit the border dis- 
tricts were eye-witnesses of the mischief, wretch- 
edness, and misery which multiplied facilities for 
the sale of spirits by licensed canteens in the 
neighbourhood of native locations are producing. 
If unchecked, it can only have one result, and 
that is the entire destruetion of that portion of 
the natives who acquire the taste for brandy. All 
the better class of natives, and even the heathen 
and uneducated portion, appear to be conscious 
of this, and have implored the Commission to 
nore the evil which is bringing ruin on them- 

ves and their country.” 


Drink has very much the same effects 
upon the natives in all parts of Africa ; 
they have the same craving for drink, 
which is never satisfied, except by some 
of this horrible stuff. The following 
extract from an article in the Christian 
Express, of Lovedale, South Africa, of 
the 1st of February, 1886, will show 
what has taken place in Basutoland :— 


‘¢ What the state of affairs in Basutoland was 
six months ago is very well known. ‘ Drunken 
Basutoland,4Riotous Basutoland !’ has been the 
common talk of all who take any interest in its 
future. From Caledon to the heart of the Blue 
Mountains brandy had become a curse under 
which individuals, families, and the whole tribe 
were crushed without any visible hope of rescue. 
And yet, incredible as it may look, matters have 
suddenly taken a new turn. Our chiefs had all 
become total abstainers and used now their great 
influence to oblige their subordinates to renounce 
strong drinks, It isa fact that for the last six 
months Letsie, Lerathodi, Mama, Masupha, and 
all the principal chiefs in Basutoland have not 
even tasted liquor, and that the bulk of their 
people have done the same. Strict watch is kept 
on the border to prevent either the Basutos from 
going into the Free State and buying brandy 
there, or the white smugglers entering 





land with their accursed merchandize. Canteens, 
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which were very common in Masupha’s district, 
have disappeared, and heavy fines are imposed on 
those who have been eaught in the act of tress- 
passing against the orders of the powers that be.’» 


My Lords, I am afraid that the 
Portuguese are great offenders in this 
matter of importing spirits. They 
as great quantities, and I am 
told that in one opium factory on the 
Zambesi the people employed are paid 
in spirits. I quite recognize the diffi- 
culties which surround this question. 
In connection with this point, I may 
quote the evidence of two or three 
people. Mr. James Irvine, of Liver- 
pool says :— 

“Two hundred and fifty miles of the West 
Coast of Africa consume 20,000 tuns of spirits 
a-year—say, 20 ships of 1,000 tuns each. The 
amazing thing is that all this traffic is con- 
ducted in the main by not over a dozen firms, 
the members of which are excellent men, and 
many of them,I believe, sincere Christians. 
Convince them that they are wrong, and induce 
them to withdraw. What is accomplished? 
Simply that worse men take their ese. I 

ally believe that no effort should és spared 
to stop or reduce the evil. It is the Lord’s 
work, and He can make it succeed in ways 
unthought of at present by us.” 


My Lords, we are perfectly well aware 


of the difficulties surrounding this ques- 


tion. Lord Salisbury told us that he 
was impressed with enormous difficulties 
in the way, and one cannot help feeling 


impressed with the extraordinary diffi- 
culties on all sides. Mr. Joseph Thom- 
son, a great authority in regard to the 
West Coast of Africa, says :— 


“There is something more required than to 
bring a British public to a proper sense of its 
duty in this matter. To be of any use, the entire 
conscience of Europe must be roused. Britain 
does not hold one-tenth of the African coast line, 
and her settlements are broken into by those of 
France, Germany, and Portugal. Hence, merely 
to stop the trade or heavily handicap it in our 
colonies, will only be to invite it to enter by the 
back door from French, German, or Portugese 
sources. It is one thing to arouse a trade or an 
appetite, and another thing to stop either. If 
you do not supply the natives with gin they will 
find a thousand ways of getting it from other 
people. Therefore, to be effectual you must get 
all the countries of Europe to work in concert 
with you. How difficult this task will be is 
shown by the Berlin Cunference, which wouid 
not prohibit the introduction of gin into the 
Congo, nor permit the suppression of the existing 
trade in the Niger, though it was, ouriously 
enough, the company itself which worked the 
Niger trade that wanted the suppression.” 


Well then my Lords, there was a rather 
curious letter on the subject from the 
Hamburg Chamber of Commerce,: re- 


The Duke of Weatminstor 
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ceived by the Rev. R. Lang, of the 
Church Missionary Society, on June 
18th, 1886 :— 


* Honoured Sir,—In answer to yours of the 
10th inst., I beg to state that the Chamber of 
Commerce has had no opportunity to go into the 
question of the liquor traffic in Africa, nor is it 
known to them that in any part of Africa 
spirituous liquors are used as a cure 
rency and a_ circulating medium with the 
natives. The question of the liquor traffic has 
been brought before the public through the 
Press, and frequently by the Imperial Diet 
warmly discussed. Merchants of this place in- 
terested in the African trade are of opinion that 
measures for the limiting of this trade are in- 
jurious to the development of the trade with 
those countries, and that the importation of those 
liquors as carried on at present has no injurious 
effect upon the natives. Theassertions made by 
epponents that the chief liquors imported into 
Africa ‘are deleterious on account of ingredients 
contained in them have been disproved by an 
efficial investigation, made upon ordinary s0- 
called trade rum which was sent in by the 
Governor of the Cameroons. Yours respectfully, 
Dr. Gurscuam, Secretary.” 


My Lords, that shows the state of feeling 
in very influential quarters where the 
means of obtaining evidence is possessed, 
and it shows that the information so 
obtained has considerable influence in 
those quarters. The trade in spirituous 
liquors may be a very profitable one, 
No doubt great profits are made by it, 
but in the long run it acts sige 4 
to commerce in all articles which are 
conducive to the comfort, welfare, and 
happiness of the native inhabitants. 
Those who know Africa well know that 
it acts in the long run prejudicially to 
the interests of legitimate trade. The 
Rev. Hugh Goldie, 40 years a missionary 
in Old Calabar, said :-— 


‘‘The moral aspect of the question is 
supreme ; but its economical aspect is also very 
important. Commerce is employed as a means 
of elevating Africa; and if of a useful kind isa 
most powerful means. But in opening new 
roads for our manufactures we open new channels 
to the destructive flood, so that the benefit in- 
tended to be conferred is neutralized by the ac- 
companying evil. One principal cause of tho 
depression of trade existing at present in this 
country is doubtless, as is alleged, the vast 
amount of money spent in intoxicating drink. A 
friend mentioned to me lately that a member of a 
Glasgow firm stated to him that he formerly em- 
ployed a large number of looms weaving cloth for 
the African .market; now he has not one. A 
trader in the Calabar River wrote recently to 
this principals to send no more cloth—drink was 
the artice in demand. Mr. Joseph Thomson in, 
his recent journey into the Niger regions, found 
this evil so abounding therein that it will render 
hopeless the demand, anticipated by some, by the 
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patives for unlimited supplies of calico, as 
effectually as will the sterility of the eastern 
countries through which he formerly travelled. 
In all its effects, moral and economical, this 
traffic is only evil—impeding the work of the 
Church at home, marring her mission work 
abroad, and destroying beneficial industry. The 
Christian community in past times aroused the 
nation to abolish the slave trade and slavery in 
British territory. A like task is now before it, 
the awakening of the nation to abolish this drink 
traffic.’ 


Mr. Joseph Thomson again says— 


“Let us for a moment lay aside questions of 
Christian morality and ask ourselves if this 
trade in spirits can be a paying one. Looked at 
superficially there seems to be no. possibility of 
doubting that to raise a paying trade rapidly 
there is absolutely nothing like spirits. But let 
us ask, ‘Is that a trade which will continve to 
grow? Willit payin the longrun? Will com- 
merce thrive and branch out? Will the country 
flourish under such a system?’ To these ques- 
tions I answer emphatically, No! a thousand 
times no! A trade which commences with gin 
will continue with gin and will end with gin. 
Industry and thrift cannot be found in such 
company, and with the absence of these there can 
be no development of the mineral and vegetable 
riches of the country. In these facts lies the 
secret of the astoundingly small progress our 
West Coast Settlements have made through all 
the long period they have been in our hands.” 


My Lords, something may be done in 
this matter, and what may be done was 
suggested by the North Sea Fisheries 
Convention in 1887. There are at 
present some 11,000 men and boy 
engaged in the deep sea trade of the 
German Ocean, exposed to all weather 
at all seasons, and in winter it was the 
most boisterous and uncongenial piece 
of water in these latitudes. By the 
North Sea Fisheries Bill the liquor 
traffic is forbidden in the territorial 
waters of Great Britain, and by the 
international agreement between Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, and Denmark, which applies to 
that part of the North Sea outside terri- 
torial limits, the sale of spirits to fisher- 
men and other persons on board fishing 
vessels is prohibited; fishermen are 
equally forbidden to buy spirits; the 
exchange or barter for spirits of any 
article, especially the fish caught, nets, 
or any part of the gear or ‘‘ equiopage ” 
of the fishing boat, is also prohibited. 
Vessels which ply on the North Sea for 
the purpose of selling to fishermen other 
articles have to be licensed by the 
Government of their own country, and 
are liable to strict regulations with the 
object of ensuring their not having 
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spiritson board for sale. That Inter- 
national Oonvention, signed at the 
Hague on Wednesday, November 16, 

1887, binds the six countries I have 
named by their respective Legislatures 
to carry that arrangement into effect, 
I donot wish to hamper the Govern- 
ment, but I think that suggests a mode 
of dealing with this difficult question. 
The tp that a pera Sap been 
recently passed in another ealing 
with the same question, ane that the 
use of spirituous liquors in this country 
is diminishing, show that the circum- 
stances are favourable for taking action 
in the matter. What I ask the Govern- 
ment to do is to take measures for the 
prohibition of the importation of liquors 
into Africa wherever that is possible, 
and, where that is impossible, to see 
that proper regulations, by means of 
high cam or otherwise, are taken to 
regulate the sale of liquors there, and to 
urge upon our Colonial Governments to 
see that their liquor laws are thorough] 
and properly carried out.. Altho 
our "il are not clean in regard to the 
liquor traffic, I believe we are more free 
from blame than other nations, and that 
fact, coupled with the diminishing con- 
sumption of liquor in this country, will 
enable us to take action in the matter 
with stronger hands. 

*Tuz Eart or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, I do not think the noble Duke has 
at all exaggerated the evils flowing 
from the liquor traffic with native 
races, which according to Sir Richard 
Burton causes misery greater even than 
that of the slave trade itself. It yAtenon 
not merely life, character, and morals, 
and all that religion teaches, but even 
trade. It would perhaps not be untrue 
to say that for every gallon of spirits im- 
ported a bale of legitimate goods is kept 
out. The question concerns in part the 
Colonial Office, and in part the Foreign 
Office. As regards the Colonial Office 
there are three classes of territories con- 
cerned. There are the great responsible 
colonies, which may be well to include 
Natal. Secondly, there are the Crown 
colonies on the West Coast, and there is 
a group of protected territories of differ- 
ent sorts in South Africa. As regards the 
great free colonies, and especially the 

, they must be left to deal with that 
question themselyes. The Cape Oolony 
have passed good laws in regard to 
the importation and sale of liquor to 
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the native races; but the real difficulty 
is to enforce “those laws, which mean 
considerable expenditure and the employ- 
ment and maintenance of a large police 
force. There is an idea in this country 
that native Africans are one and all un- 
mitigated barbarians, but those who 
know the Cape are well aware that there 
is every shade and degree and variety 
of civilization among the natives, and in 
some cases the civilization approaches so 
close to that of Europeans that it is 
extremely difficult to distinguish between 
them. This obviously constitutes a great 
difficulty in dealing with this question ; 
but a greater one is that there are 
great facilities for obtaining drink from 
the Transvaal, and it is here that the 
mischief is really done with regard to a 
very large portion of South Africa. In 
the Transvaal there are laws against the 
traffic, but they are notoriously not en- 
forced. The frontier line is so thin that 
it is almost imaginary, and the facilities 
for crossing for the purpose of getting 
liquor are almost boundless. There is 
a second group of Crown colonies on 


the West Ooast of Africa, and I am 
very much afraid that the condition of 
Sierra Leone, Gambia, the Gold Coast, 


and Lagos is very far from satisfactory. 
Perhaps Gambia is not so bad, but this 
is because the population is partly 
Mahommedan, and wherever we come 
into contact with Mahommedans there 
we find, as a rule, that this curse of 
drink does not exist, or at least that the 
people are comparatively free from it. I 
can refer with great satisfaction to the 
successful efforts of a native chief in the 
district northwards of Bechuanaland to 
the Zambesi. That chief has not only 
stopped the importation of liquor, but 
has induced his own people to abandon 
the manufacture of it. I think my noble 
Friend may do a great deal in this mat- 
ter. I will not attempt to go through 
all the methods by which this might be 
attempted, but I will mention one fact. 
In some of the Crown colonies it is very 
common for the wages of the natives 
to be paid in drink. That is an abomi- 
nable and demoralizing system. It isa 

ystem which can be controlled and 
checked by the authorities, but, as 
far asI know, there is nothing in the 
laws of any of those Crown colonies 
which prohibits or even restrains such 
& pernicious practice. In one such 
colony certainly, though not in Africa 
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(the Leeward Islands) there are regu: 
ations on the subject. I commend that 
fact to your Lordships’ attention. Ij 
is a system which can be restricted by 
the authorities. But, after all, my Lords, 
the real difficulty with which we have to 
esd the bag of expense. The 
ave now for many years past, 
through successive administrations, put 
down and bullied and cajoled each Secre- 
tary of State in turn to such an extent, 
that money which ought not to have been 
given up has been abandoned, and 
colonies have been thrown on 
own inadequate resources. It is a 
uestion which concerns the Colonial 
fice and the Foreign Office. As 
regards the vig 7 fice I quite 
admit the great difficulty that the 
Prime Minister, as Foreign Secretary, 
has to deal with; at the same time it 
is not more important than the colonial 
side of the question. It is clearly the 
duty of the Government to endeavour to 
bring about some sort of common action 
with foreign Governments, and for this 
reason: that the imports from foreign 
trading houses are really larger than 
those in this country. I speak without 
figures before me, but I apprehend 
that where there are hun of 
thousands of gallons of spirits im- 
ported by English manufacturers, 
there are millions imported by 
foreigners. Some twelve years ago, 
when I was at the Colonial Office, I 
endeavoured to come to a settlement 
with France and Germany as to the 
possessions of the countries, which often 
run into each other, and overlap each 
other on the West Coast. The agreement. 
which I had nearly succeeded in carry- 
ing out was upset, owing to an outcry 
by English merchants who declared that 
valuable territory was being bartered 
away. So the negotiations were not 
proceeded with, and very likely the chance 
will never occur again. I venture to urge 
on the Colonial Secretary the immenseim- 
portance of using his powers to act in 
concert with other nations. I am afraid 
without that little would be done. There 
was another somewhat similar case in 
the Pacific Ocean where there was for- 
a time an enormous trade carried on 
with the natives in arms and liquor, 
which were used to demoralize, degrade, 
and destroy the people in those 
seas. Nothing could be morally and poli- 
tically more abominable. In that casemy 
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colleagues and I a Bill through 
sieegoes sod I peo Bl dorm 
there and made the Governor of Fiji for 
the time being High Commissioner. My 
Lords, that would have been perfectly 
satisfactory and sufficient but for one 
ingle thing, viz.: that we could only 
or y deal with British subjects, 
and the subjects of other countries set 
our legislation at defiance. Still, the 
Act itself has done some good. I do 
not desire to take up your Lordships’ 
time further. ~- isa mane of immense 
importance, and I would only venture to 
88 _o both my noble Friend the 
Prime inister and the Colonial Secre- 
tary the advisibility of using those 
wers which they have—the Colonial 
tary in the Crown Oolonies and the 
Prime Minister—in bringing about that 
concert with the Governments of other 
nations which is necessary to enable 
anything effectual to be done. 
*Lorpv ABERDARE: My Lords, Ihave 
for the last five years been Chairman of 
one of the largest commercial enterprises 
in this country connected with these re- 
gions, and your Lordships will under- 
stand that I would not have become 
Chairman of the Company if I had not 
been desirous that the benefits of com- 
merce might be introduced without 
those evils which have so often converted 
it into a curse; and I was rejoiced 
to find the experienced men who sat 
at that Board were as strongly con- 
vinced as myself that the introduction 
of spirits was a thing which not only 
affected the moral and physical condition 
of the natives, but interfered with the 
interests of trade and commerce. My 
Lords, I would like to refer to what has 
been done by the Royal Niger Company. 
Over an immense district extending for 
1,000 miles up the Niger, the Company 
have imposed heavy duties on liquor 
with the result that there has been a 
great reduction in the quantity of spirits 
imported over the whole length of its 
great tributary the Binné, extending 
over 400 miles, the Company, availing 
themselves of the power conferred on 
them by their Charter, have absolutely 
rohibited the introduction of spirits. 
together we have been able to reduce 
the consumption of liquor in the vast 
district under our control by 75 per cent. 
It may be asked why if the Niger Com- 
pany has been able thus largely to 
reduce this traffic, it cannot be wholly 
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abolished? I think the answer to 
that question is afforded by a reference 
to the geographical position of the 
country. Take the lower part of the 
district ; it is accessible by I do not 
know how many different Scaches of 
the Niger, and it would be next to 
impossible for the Company or for any 
Government to put a stop to the intro- 
duction of spirits into a district so 
formed. With regard to the Upper 
Niger, again, we are confronted with 
the difficulty that it can be reached 
overland from the West Coast, where 
as we know there is an enormous sale 
of strong liquors; and, if we were 
absolutely to prevent the introduction 
of those liquors into the upper part of 
the river district from the West Coast, 
we should in a short time have regular 
caravans starting from Sierra Leone and 
Lagos and from other places on the coast 
conveying liquor, so that the last 
state in regard to this traffic would be 
worse than the first. How far, then, is 
it possible to put an end to this 
state of things? What it seems to me 
it is possible to do, is to induce other 
Governments to join with us in checking 
this traffic by the imposition of heavy 
duties on liquors. By joining with us 
they would greatly reduce the importa- 
tion of liquors on the West Coast where 
so much mischief is being done. Another 
thing which might be done is to follow 
the example of the Royal Niger Oom- 


pany in prohibiting the payment of 


wages in drink. That has been done by 
them for some time past, and might 
have been done by all the British 
Colonies on the West African Coast. 
One practical step, therefore, which 
could be taken, is to call upon foreign 
Governments to unite with us in taki 
measures for the regulation of the traffic, 
another for rendering illegal the pay- 
ment of wages. I doubt whether, in the 
present disposition of foreign Govern- 
ments, more than these measures is 
practicable. That has been done in the 
case of the North Sea fishermen, and I 
see no reason whatever why the same 
course should not be adopted with 
success in the countries along the Niger. 
*Tue AncusisHor or CANTERBURY: 
My Lords, we do not bring this mat- 
ter forward as in any way connected 
with the home temperance movement, 
nor do we advocate it as a question 
on the views of total abstainers. I 
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have been convinced by the utterances 
of statesmen on the subject, and not 
least, by those of the noble Marquess at 
the head of the Government, that to 
apply for prohibition would be rather 
injurious than helpful. We shall not 
ask for anything but what we really 
believe will be calculated to do practical 
good, on all reasonable principles, nor 
shall we ask for anything which would 
embarrass Governments in dealing with 
this question, least of all, should it 
be supposed that we could do any- 
thing to embarrass our own Govern- 
ment. But by every word I have 
heard to-night I have been convinced 
more and npre that there are prepara- 
tory steps which require at once to be 
taken. We are thankful indeed to the 
noble Marquess for the clear manner in 
which he stated the principle that we 


ought to regard native races as children | 


to be protected by us. In order to take 
a proper view of the position we must 
realize that they are not only children 
needing to be protected, but children en- 
dowed with passions the most fiery and 
easily maddened, that they have all the 
worst passions of men along with little 
or nothing of self control ; and that the 
first real work of civilization is to give 
them that self-control. We know that 
we are obliged to be cautious and cir- 
cumspect, as the noble Marquess has 
advised, if we are to be sure we are 
proceeding in this matter on solid 
ground. We know that by the inter- 
lacing of territories in these regions 
and from the configuration of the 
coast, there are great difficulties in 
carrying out our object. But the mov- 
ing power which is behind those who 
have spoken is, I am 
although it has not been thought neces- 
sary to make allusion to it, a motive 
power to which I must make allusion ; 
and I am sure it will be listened to in 
this Assembly with the most cordial and 
earnest sympathy. We stand before 
you, my Lords, as the Christian minis- 
ters of a Christian nation whose bounden 
duty it is to support Christianity by 
Christian methods. We say that the 
— of doing so is being rapidly taken 

m us by the action of Christian 
Governments. Our efforts are directed 
to the promotion of Christianity. We 
are now engaged in these places really 
in a contest with Mahommedanism, and 
Mohammedanism works against us with 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 


{LORDS} 


persuaded, | ary 
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the great advantage of being able to 
oppose a system of total abstinence 


to a system of drunkenness. We 
should work with still greater advan- 
tage if we could oppose to it a 
system of temperance, such as all men 
in their hearts approve. I mentioned 
in the debate which has been already 
alluded to the fact that in one of our 
own Orown Colonies a mosque had been 
built partly with the contributions of 
English people, because the Mahom- 
en on were there civilizing and ele- 
vating the natives, which we were not 
able to do, in this respect. Through 
the drink traffic perdition, body and 
soul, is being brought upon large 
masses of the native people. This is no 
utterance on behalf of a fanatic section 
of people which I will read to your 
Lordships, but is from the report of 
Bishops who from all parts of the world 
met at Lambeth last year. The whole 
body of 150 Bishops say :— 

“Tt has pleased God to make the Christian 
nations stronger than any other, stronger than 
all others combined, but this strength brings 
with it a higher reponsibility, and this high 
responsibility the Church ought to rest on those 
who bear authority. It is grievous that it 
should be possible to say that so far from the 
white race benefitting the natives, it would be 
better that Christian nations should never 
come into contact with them at all.” 


It may not convey a very distinct idea 
to us, but it is stated that in four years 
over 30,000,000 gallons of spirits have 
been imported into those districts. The 
other figures, however, which have been 
laid before you are a sufficient testi- 
mony to the ease with which natives 
are able to possess themselves of 
drink. Last year the Church Mission- 
Society sent a Oommissioner 
to Africa for the purpose of observ- 
ing what was going on in relation 
to this traffic, and nothing can exceed 
the vivid horror of the report which 
that gentleman has since furnished. 
He saw canoes in hundreds coming 
down the river laden with ivory, tusks, 
gold, palm-oil, and the most precious 
products of the interior, and returning 
with nothing but filthy spirits. The 
ground in villages and along by-paths 
was strewn with gin bottles and 
capacious glass jars worked with wicker, 
which had contained spirits, and in 
grotesque horror the very seats of a 
church were constructed of the green 
boxes in which the liquor had been 
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carried. Some of the native chiefs are 
ardently allied with us on the side of 
suppressing the evils of the trade, which 
are sufficient not merely to destroy the 
hope of Ohristianity, but the very hope 
of the continued existence of the race. 
There is a ietter from one of the great 
native Princes, the Emir of Nupé, en- 
treating Bishop Crowther and the great 
priests to “beg the English Queen to 
vent the bringing of rum into his 
fand.” He says :— ? 
‘‘ For God’s and the Prophet's sake he must 
help us; he must not leave our land to be 
spoiled rum. May God bless him in his 
work. is is the mouth-word of Maliki.” 
Those are the half heart-broken words 
of a Mahommedan ruler; and Khama, 
chief of an immense territory, appeals 
to Sir Sydney Sheppard in this 
moving strain. He says— 
“Tt is one thing to offer his country to Her 
Majesty’s English settlers, but another thing to 
be obliged to allow worthless men to occupy it 
with their drink canteens, and flood it with 
drink just after the long struggle with his 
people at the risk of his life, just when they 
themselves came to see what salvation there 
was in his drink Laws. It were better for him 
rab ey oe “ne To Sen sores drink is 
against demons, not men. © assegal 
of the Matabele kill men’s bodies, and it is over ; 
the drink puts devils into men, and destroys 
souls and bodies forever. It would never heal. 
I pray your Honour never ask me to open a little 
door to the drink.” 
Is not that pathetic, my Lords? I do not 
desire that it should be thought that 
I do not appreciate the encourage- 
ment which Her Majesty’s Government 
are giving to right action in this 
matter. 1 own the difficulties, and I 
know the spirit in which the Govern- 
ment have worked, and will work. But 
we want to implore them to maintain the 
licy which was so well put forward by 
ir Edward Malet at Berlin. What we 
want is that they should pledge them- 
selves to those international efforts which 
we are assured can be made, and which 
we have been told will be made as oppor- 
tunity offers. We want the whole power 
ofthe country to back them upand support 
them in using their utmost endeavours 
to have a high duty fixed upon the im- 
portation of drink. We do not ask for 
rohibition ; we believe that it would 
e impossible, and there are many of 
us who do not believe that in the long 
run it would be an absolute gain. But 
we do feel certain that a great step 
would be made towards the repression 
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of the evil if a high import duty were 
by international concert fixed upon the 
introduction of these liquors. Another 
thing we desire—I do not know how it 
is to be done, \I do not know the necessary 
details of the policy, but we want, if it can 
be done, that support should be given 
to those noble native chiefs who, just 
emerging from ‘the darkness 
Africa, see the worse ruin that is ahead, 
and see also the light and strength 
that England can give them. To 
all the world beside I truly believe 
that England’s operations have always 
been the greatest blessing. When the 
Bishop of Calcutta was over here last 
year he bore the strongest and most 
spontaneous testimony to the fact that 

@ very presence of the English of 
whatever class was a blessing to the in- 
habitants of India. It is not only the 
theoretical people—it is not only the 
working missionaries—but it:is the 
actual presence of justice and right and 
honour in the very presence of the Civil 
Servants. And I truly believe that if our 
Government, as I am persuaded it will, 
continues its strong and generous 
efforts the civilization of England must 
be, as it ought to be, no less a blessing 
to Africa than to all other parts of the 
world. 

*Tue Bishop or LONDON : I do 
not wish to detain the House many 
minutes, but there are two points which 
I wish to press on the attention both of 
the House and the Government. One of 
them has been mentioned in the course 
of the discussion, but I think it requires 
more emphasis than has yet been given 
to it. This mischief which we are now 
considering is an increasing one at this 
very moment, and it is not a time, there- 
fore, for our holding up our hands and 
considering for a very long while what 
it is that we ought to do. We ought to 
remember that year after year the influx 
of these intoxicating liquors into Africa 
is gaining ground, and that the examples 
that are quoted to us—one of them I 
think was quoted by the noble Duke— 
are only examples of what has become 
general. Thus, forinstance, it is stated 
that within the present year in one 
place the introduction of intoxica- 
ting liquors—of rum of the very 
worst kind—has risen from about 
400,000 gallons to 1,200,000 gal- 
lons, which it was in the year before last, 
and it is going on increasing still. The 
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same thing is taking place in many 
other parts. We ought, therefore, to 
be very strenuous indeed in our efforts, 
and not fancy that this is an evil which 
will bide our time, because it will 
not. As British influence and British 
power extend every year it is inevit- 
able that the methods by which 
the native races have hitherto protected 
—— where they chose to protect 

emselves are become impossible. 
They protected themselves very often by 
very violent methods, and such violent 
methods of stopping any evil are in- 
consistent with our notionsof civilization. 
Instead of allowing people to put things 
down by physical force amounting 
to something like riot, we step 
in and require that everything 
should be orderly, and when we 
—_ that everything should be 

erly. we rob the natives of their 
usual methods of resisting the invasion of 
anything that they strongly disapprove 
of, and we do not supply them with 
any methods of our own. Now this 
goes on, and will still go on, unless we 
stop it. This is one point that I want 
to press upon the House and upon 
the Government. Then there is another 


and a more abstract matter. I will ven- 


ture to suggest that we must not lay too 
much stress upon an argument which 
commends itself naturally to statesmen 
generally and to those who mix them- 
selves up in political life; we must 
be always on our guard against it ; I 
mean what I may call the butcher’s-dog 


ment. Your Lordships know the 

old fable of the butcher’s-dog, whose 
master’s meat cart was attacked by a 
very large number of dogs, and who 
found it hopeless to resist the attack 
because the attacking dogs were so 
numerous. Therefore he joined them 
in devouring his master’s meat, and 
when the master came out and drove 
the dogs away and killed some, his own 
dog pleaded that it was for his master’s 
interest that he should have his share of 
the meat and join the other dogs in con- 
suming it, seeing that he could not 
vent them from doing the mischief. 
cannot help thinking that there is a 
little of that argument very often 
present in the minds of statesmen in 
matters of this kind. What we want 
to do is to bring men to a sense of 
something that is morally higher than 
the rule by which they are living. We 


The Bishop of London 


{LORDS} 
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should try and persuade men to join 
in what is morally good; and we aa 
depend upon it that we shall hinder 
our own endeavours considerably if we 
allow too much stress to be put upon 
the argument that, because we cannot 
stop other people doing mischief, there. 
fore we are to join them in doing 
mischief. It should be made plain that 
we are ready to make sacrifices in such 
a matter as this, and I wish very much 
tliat all those who entered into nego- 
tiations should endeavour to maintain a 
high moral standard in the name of 
England whatever moral standard be 
adopted by any other aa 

Tue Eart or MEATH: Your Lord- 
ships are, I think, very well agreed on 
the principle of this matter, and it 
might be asked if that is so, what is the 
use of continuing the discussion? Now, 
I think that the noble Lord who brought 
forward this matter intended this dis- 
cussion to be in some way a demonstra- 
tion, for he said that it was n 
to rouse the conscience of Europe. I 
think, my Lords, that it is n 
to arouse not only the conscience of 
Europe, but also the conscience of the 
United States. As your Lordships are 
aware, the United States did not see 
their way on a certain occasion to assist 
the late Government when they did 
what they could to put a stop to this 
iniquitous traffic. Both parties in this 
House are agreed upon this principle. 
The noble Lord at the head of the 
Opposition has shown what his feeling 
was at the time of the Berlin Conference, 
and the Noble Marquess at the head of 
the Government has stated very dis- 
tinctly his opinion. He has said :— 

“We will never cease to press this matter 
whenever we see an opportunity of pressing it 
with effect. We will press it in season and out 
of season, because we believe that a vast 
amount of human happiness or misery depends 
upon the course which these negotiations take.’* 


It is impossible for any man to speak in 
stronger terms than that, and I thank 
the noble Marquess for having been 
bold enough, if I may say so, to speak 
his mind, and, I believe, the mind of 
Her Majesty’s Government. We have 
heard very stirring and eloquent words 
from his Grace the Archbishop with 
regard to the Christian point of view of 
this question, and from the Right Rev. 
Bishop with regard to the moral point 
of view. Now, I am going to take your 
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Lordships down to a very much lower 
d—a ground which has not yet, as 
Ste tesa; Seen sary much touched 
upon, although it has been slightly 
touched upon by the noble Lord, 
Aberdare, the ground of the commercial 
value or disvalue of this drink traffic. 
This country is growing at an enormous 
pace in population. It is long ago since 
this country has been able to maintain 
its population by its food supply. Every 
it is increasing in num an 
set year it is more and more difficult 
to feed this population. The population 
is fed to-day by food which is purchased 
by the sale of the manufactures that are 
made by the working men of this 
country. In order that those manufac- 
tures may be sold we must have markets, 
and every year our markets become 
more difficult to find. If we look at this 
continent of Africa we find it peopled by 
millions who are yet unapproached, we 
may say, by the trader. You may ask 
what has thatto do with the liquor traffic? 
It has this: that wherever a trader with 
his cask of rum or his bottle of gin 
goes, there disappears the commerce of 
gland; and it is therefore common 
wisdom on the part of the traders of this 
country to see that the native races of 
Africa should not be demoralized so that 
they shall be unable and unfit to avail 
themselves of the products of civiliza- 
tion. We know for a fact that where- 
ever this drink traffic has gone it has 
ruined the population,and they are unable 
to purchase our goods. Now this is a 
very low ground, but it is a practical 
ground, and I lay it before the 
merchants of this country, before the 
working men of this country, to consider 
whether it is not worth thinking over. 
As soon as the gin bottle gets into a 
district it becomes much more difficult 
for the honest trader to get into that 
country. Evil passions are aroused, 
feuds take place, hostilities commence, 
and the trader has to fight his way. 
Well it may be said, ‘“‘how is this 
country to help in this matter?” We 
have heard of the difficulties which 
Her Majesty’s Government and other 
Governments have encountered. I must 
say that I think some of those difficul- 
ties have been rather exaggerated. We 
learn that in Basutoland it has been 
found possible altogether to prohibit 
the drink traffic, and I do not see why, 
in other districts wholly or partially 
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under British rule, a similar — 
should not be pursued with like su 

It has been contended that we cannot 
interfere with our Colonial Governments 
—that we must leave them free and un- 
fettered. That may be true, but we 
can assuredly expostulate and advise 
with those Governments. I can well 
understand that a much greater diffi- 
culty arises when we come to deal with 
the Governments of other countries. I 


d | am certain that if there is one man who 


will do his best to secure the co-opera- 
tion of foreign Governments in this 
matter it is Her Majesty’s Prime 
Minister, and this demonstration—for I 
look upon it as a demonstration—will 
strengthen his hands. I hope that 
the opinion of this House and the 
opinion of the House of Commons, 
which has already been expressed, will 
be known far and wide, and that the 
United States will re-consider their deter- 
mination, and will not be afraid of mix- 
ing themselves upin theaffairs of Europe 
on @ question such as this, which can 
hardly embroil them in any political 
difficulty. I trust that the debate which 
has taken place this day will be of service 
not only to the advance of Christianity 
and of morality, but may be of service 
in increasing our markets and in pro- 
viding food for our working classes. 

*LORD KNUTSFORD: My Lords, if 
my reply on behalf of Her Majesty’s 
Government to the appeal made to them 
by the noble Duke be somewhat short, 
it is not because the Government are 
not fully alive to the importance and 
interest of the subject submitted to the 
House, not because they do not desire 
to give effect to the assurances made to 
the deputation by the noble Marquess 
at the head of the Government, but 
because I have very little information 
to add to that which has already been 
given to Parliament. The replies to 
the circular to which I referred in my 
speech of March, 1888, will be found in 
the Parliamentary Paper (CO 5563), 
and I think that all who have read 
those and the previous papers will 
arrive at this general conclusion, so 
far as Africa is concerned, that there 
is not so much want of legislation, 
as want of effective enforcement of the 
existing law. I certainly was not aware 
that labour had been paid for on the 
West Coast of Africa in drink as has 
been stated this evening, and I need 
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hardly say that I shall ask at once for a 
Report on that subject, and, if necessary, 
require that an ordinance should be 

assed to stop that practice in the future. 

think that in dealing with this subject 
of liquor traffic laws, it must in fairness 
to the Colonial Governments be remem- 
bered that those laws are of all laws the 
most easily evaded, and therefore the 
most difficult to enforce, and especially 
so where, as in the case of Bechuana- 
land, there is a large non-native popu- 
lation. It is found to be very much 
easier to enforce the law in places like 
Zululand and Basutoland, where there 
is not that large non-native population. 
Where there is a large European popu- 
lation it is not possible or practicable to 
prevent importation of spirituous liquors 
or their sale to other than natives ; but, 
of course, the more liquor there isintro- 
duced, the more difficult is it to prevent 
the natives getting hold of itin exchange 
for goods, or to stop the sale or gift of it 
to them. I will now very briefly refer to 
the different places in South and West 
Africa referred to by previous speakers. 
I venture to think that the noble Duke 
has hardly dealt fairly with the Cape. 
The noble Duke, in speaking of the 
Commission appointed at the Cape, 
omitted to mention that the Cape 
Government had immediately, after re- 
ceiving the Report of that Commission, 
passed a most important measure—Act 
28 of 1883—which was most stringent 
in its terms, and entirely prohibited the 
sale or gift of any liquor to natives in 
certain native locations, and the Gov- 
ernor was also given power to constitute 
native areas within which liquor was 
not to be sold at all. I have reason 
to believe that that law has been en- 
forced in those native locations and 
areas, as from the Cape Blue Book on 
native affairs published in 1888, which 
contains Reports from all the districts, 
it appears that drunkenness on the 
whole is decreasing among the natives. 
There was a good deal of Kaffir beer 
brewed and consumed at festivities, but 
in six only out of 42 districts do the re- 
ports make reference to the prevalence 
of brandy drinking. The Magistrates 
seem fully, alive to the desirability 
of diminishing the supply of 
Spirituous liquors by the canteens. 
In the Transkeian territories’ the 
Proclamation of 1885 was very stringent 
in terms, both as to importation of 


Lord Knutsford 


{LORDS} 
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spirituous liquors and sale of them to 
natives; and the last reports are quite 


pesnrehaeg as spirits, t it 
appears there is a large consumption of 
Kaffir beer. I would only add, as re- 
gards the Cape, that, as has been 


observed by the noble Duke, we have 
no hand in the administration or legis- 
lation of that colony; but I would 
venture to suggest to those Associations 
or Committees who have so usefully 
taken up this question in this country, 
that if they are made aware of repeated 
infringements of the law upon evidence 
on which they can rely, they should 
communicate these cases, with full 
details, either direct to the Oape 
Government or through the Secretary of 
State. I am satisfied that such com- 
munications will receive full considera- 
tion. With regard to Natal, although 
the law appears to be sufficien 
stringent, I admit that, owing to lack 
of police supervision over roadside 
places of entertainment in rural districts, 
there has not been sufficient enforcement 
of thatlaw. The finances of that colony 
have not hitherto been in such a condition 
that any great additional expenditure 
could be lightly incurred, and no doubt 
the increase of police to secure the full 
supervision would have been very costly, 
But I am glad to state that pro 

has just been received for “a 
supervisors over the natives, who will, 
among other duties, advise the chiefs 
against the excesses which prevail at 
their ceremonies. I have been able to 
sanction the appointment of those super- 
visors, and, when giving my sanction, I 
have strongly urged upon the Colonial 
Government that these supervisors 
should exercise all their influence 
towards securing the efficient working of 
the law prohibiting the sale of liquor to 
natives. As I pointed out in my speech 
last year, the question of regulating the 
importation of liquor into South Africa 
by means of the imposition of an uniform 
high duty, was not favourably received 
by the Cape or Natal. The view taken 
by the Oape Government with regard to 
high tariffs was that, so far as 
natives were concerned, the traffic could 
only be checked by internal regulations, - 
prs § that a high tariff would stimulate 
smuggling and illicit manufacture of 
spirits much of which would be of a 
most deleterious character ; and the view 
| taken by Natal was that it would be of 
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little use for them to pass any measures 
until the Cape and the Portuguese Go- 
vernments had acted in the matter. 
With to the territories and 

under the more direct control of 
the Home Government, a much more 
favourable account can be given. In 
Zululand the Natal liquor laws are in 
force, and I have received no complaints 
of evasion of the law. In Basutoland, 
as has been stated, the drink traffic has 
ceased to exist. Ina Report of July, 
1888, it is stated that— 

“The drink traffic has been sup , and 
considering the extent of border, there is little 
smuggling. For this we are indebted to the 
assistance we receive from the Orange Free 
State authorities.’’ 

As to British Bechuanaland, I have 
already pointed out why it is more diffi- 
cult to prevent evasion of the law in that 
Qolony, where there is a large non- 
native population, than in other places; 
but, although in the past there has been 
a want of energy on the part of the 
police, every care is now taken to 
enforce the law. The original Procla- 
mation against selling liquor to natives 
has been made more stringent. Giving 
liquor to natives is prohibited, and a 
license is forfeited on the second con- 
viction. There is, however, great dif- 
ficulty in obtaining proof of breaches of 
the law. Although the system of 
«trapping ” is not a very desirable one, 
jt has to be resorted to. ‘ Trapping” 
}8 sending natives to the houses to get 
iquor sold to them; and the chief diffi- 

ty about that is to get trustworthy 
natives to do the work. It is, however, 
satisfactory to learn that the largest liquor 
dealers at Taungs have recently been 
convicted of selling liquor to natives, atid 
that their licenses have been forfeited. 
I have also directed that greater care 
should be taken about the granting 
of licenses, and confining them to per- 
sons who could be trusted, and I have 
transferred the power of granting 
licenses from the Licensing Boards to the 
Resident Magistrates, so as to have the 
licenses more under the control of the 
Government. Turning to the West 
Coast of Africa, while I am quite free 
to admit that the state of things there 
is unsatisfactory, at the same time I 
would urge that the remedies are not 


,@asily attainable, and the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of those colonies with 
to the colonies of other nations, e it 
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difficult, if not impossible, either to 
—_— or restrict the importation of 
iquor into our colonies. If the Govern- 
ment of Lagos were to attempt by 
high duties or in any other way to 
restrict the passing of spirits through 
Lagos, the effect would simply be 
to divert the trade from Lagos to 
some other place under the French or 
the German flag. I fear upon further 
inquiry that there are grave, if not in- 
superable, difficulties in obtaining an 
international agreement for imposition 
of high uniform rates of import and 
license duties. It would be next to 
impossible to prevent the smuggling 
along the vast stretch of Coast line. 
A large and expensive augmentation 
of Custom Officers would be required, 
and this expense would have io be 
incurred while the revenue was dimin- 
ished. Take the Gold Ooast for ex- 
ample. I am not sure that there is an 
staff at Liberia, Assinee, or Togo ; but if 
there is, such staff would have to be 
largely increased, and I do not think it 
probable that the foreign Powers would 
view this with favour, even if the Gold 
Coast finances would justify the expen- _ 
diture. As far as Lagos itself is con- 
cerned, I do not hear much complaint 
of drunkenness there, although large 
quantities of spirits pass through into 
the inland territories, but I will call for 
a report upon the state of things. I 
may mention one fact of some interest : 
Katanu, which is a place under our 
rotectorate, not far from Lagos, has 
een entirely flooded with spirits from 
Porto Novo, where the king is under 
French protection. An pong has come 
from Katanu, asking that the Spirit 
Licensing Law of Lagos might be ap- 
plied there; and to that application I 
have recently given assent. I shall 
watch with great interest the result of 
that extension of the law of Lagos. I 
shall, of course, take notice of the points 
which have been raised with regard to 
the Colonies on the West Ooast. In 
conclusion I would say it is satisfactory 
to the Government to find that in the 
notice of the noble Duke there is a 
meral recognition of the efforts Her 
ajesty’s Government have made to 
restrict this traffic; and I can assure 
the noble Duke that the appeal which 
has been made by him will not be 
made in vain. With reference to a 
point made by the Lord Bishop of 
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London, I desire to state that the latest 

returns of the import of spirits into 

Lagos, those for 1887 show a diminu- 

tion in the quantities imported as com- 

with former years, except in 

eva, in which there has been an 
increase. 


FACTORS BILL (No. 27). 
SECOND READING. 


Tut LORD CHANCELLOR: In 
moving the Second Reading of this Bill 
I need trouble your Lordships with only 
a few observations. Its object is to 
amend and consolidate the laws relating 
to various commercial transactions, to 
repeal four Statutes which up to now 
have embodied the law, and to remove 
from the minds of many of the commer- 
cial classes difficulties which have arisen 
in consequence of a recent decision of 

our Lordships’ House—I refer to Lord 

heffield’s case. Undoubtedly the deci- 
sion, which made certain commercial 
documents Bills of Sale within the 
meaning of the Act of 1878, amounted 

ractically to an alteration of the law of 

actors, and its effect has been to 
seriously entangle the law on this sub- 
ject, so that codification and amendment 
are urgently required. An important 

art of this measure is that which gives 

efinitions of ‘mercantile agent,” 
‘‘ goods,” “document of title,” and 
other commercial phrases. I may men- 
tion that I have received commu- 
nications from the Association of 
Writers to the Signet in Scotland 
and from a number of country bankers 
approving of the Bill, and suggesting 
other ‘alterations of the law. If your 
Lordships give the Bill a Second 
Reading, I propose to move that it bé re- 
ferred to the StandingCommittee forBills 
relating to Law, &c’, where its provisions 
may be carefully examined and possibly 
improved. 


Bill read 2* (according to order) and 
committed to the Standing Committee 
for Bills relating to Law, &c. 


ARBITRATION BILL (No. 6.) 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR: I have 
toinform your Lordships that the diffi- 
ay which had arisen between my 
noble Friend Lord Branwell and me 
has been satisfactorily adjusted. When 
I desired that the Bill should be re- 
ferred to Committee of the whole House, 


Lord Knutsford 








(Ireland) Act, 1887. 


my object was (to put it plainly 
to eral the Bill being tied up’ with ) 
Bill of my noble Friend. I am happy to 
inform your Lordships that my noble 
Friend, after considering the reasons 
which I put to him, has consented to 
withdraw any further progress of his 
Bill, in order that mine may proceed 
with due diligence to another place. The 
result of that is that if your ‘Lordships 
will allow me, I shall now move that 
this Bill go to the Standing Oommittee 
for Bills relating to Law, &c., and thé 
other Motion, which stands in the name 
of my noble Friend, he has authorized 
me to withdraw. 

Order of the Day for the House to be put 
into Committee, read, and discharged; and the 
Bill committed to the Standing Committee for 
Bills relating to Law, &c. 
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ARBITRATION (No. 2) BILL (No. 31), 


Order of the Day for theHouse to be put into 
Committee, read, and discharged ; and Bill (by 
leave of the House) withdrawn. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 6th May, 1889. 


EAST INDIA (DISTRESS AT GANJAM). 


Address for “Reports by Mr. J. H. 
Garstin, O.8.I., on condition of Ganjam, 
Madras.” —( Mr. Bradlaugh.) 





ORIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887 (IMPRISONMENT 
OF MESSRS. CONDON AND JOHN 
O’CONNOR, AND DR. TANNER). 
Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the 

House that he had received the follow- 

ing Letters relating to the imprisonment 

of certain Members of this House :— 
Court House, Tipperary, 
May 2, 1889. 
Sir, 

I beg to inform you that the appeals of Mr. 
Thomas J. Condon, M.P. for East Division of 
Co. Tipperary, and of Mr. J. O'Connor, M.P. 
for the South Division of County Tipperary, 
from the order of two dent Magistrates 
sentencing them to be imprisoned for four 
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months each without hard labour, came on to 
be heard before me at this Sessions, and that I 
this day confirmed the order of the Magistrates, 
and sentenced the appellants to be imprisoned 
for four months without hard labour, and 
issued a warrant for their arrest. 
I have the honour to remain, 
Sir, 
Your most obt. servant, 
Ww. ANDERSON. 
County Court Judge and Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions for the County 
of Tipperary. 
The Right Honble. the Speaker, 
House of Commons, London. 
Court House, Tipperary, 
*May 2, 1889. 
Sir, 

I beg to inform you that the appeal of Dr. 
Charles K. D. Tanner, M.P. for Middle Division 
of Co. Cork from the order of two Resident 
Magistrates, sentencing him to be imprisoned 
for three months’ without hard labour, came 
on to be heard before me at this Sessions, 
and that I this day affirmed the order of §the 
Magistrates and sentenced the ‘appellant to 
three months’ imprisonment without hard labor, 
and issued a warrant for his arrest. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 
Your most obt. servant, 
Wii1am ANDERSON, 
County Court Judge and Chairman of}§ 

Quarter Sessions Co. Tipperary. 

The Right Honble. the Speaker, 
House of Commons, London. 


QUESTIONS. 

—_0-—-——- 
NEWFOUNDLAND LOBSTER 
INDUSTRY. 

Mrz. SAMUELSON (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
the French have the right, under exist- 
ing treaties, to take and preserve lob- 
sters on the so-called French shore of 
Newfoundland, and whether the text of 
the treaties, which speak of “ stages 
made of boards necessary and usual for 
drying of fish,” can cover the erection 
of factories for tinning lobsters, with 
boilers and other apparatus; and 
whether, with reference to the dispatch 
of Governor Blake, dated St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, 10th July, 1888, settin 
forth the interference of the acre 
with British subjects carrying on the 
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lobster fishery at White Bay, it is in- 
tended by the Colonial Office in future 
to meppest British subjects where they 
may be engaged in the lobster industry 
on the portion of the coast where the 
French possess treaty rights, provided 
such taking and preserving of lobsters 
does not interfere in any way with the 
prosecution of cod fishing (and the 
catching of bait necessary for the same) 
by the French ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY. or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
J. Fzravsson, Manchester, N.W.): 

e French claim this right, but Her 
Majesty’s Government do not admit 
that it is conferred by the Treaties. 
Her Majesty’s Government will support 
British Subjects in the Lobster Fishe 4 

rovided they do not interfere with 

rench Treaty Rights. The position 
of British and French Fishery Rights in 
Newfoundland is not free from diffi- 
culties, but those difficulties have 
hitherto been generally prevented from 
becoming acute by the prudence of the 
Governments concerned, and of their 
officers ; and it may be hoped that like 


success may attend their proceedings in 
the future. 


MILITARY BLANKETS—H.MS. 
SERAPIS. 

Mr. SAMUELSON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether, on the 
arrival of the East York Regiment at 
Portsmouth from Aden in December last 
in the Serapis, the non-commissioned 
officers and men were deprived of their 
blankets by order of the Naval Authori- 
ties on board the ship, in spite of the 
protestations of the Regimental Authori- 
ties that the blankets were required, as 
the men were not to disembark until 
next day; whether, in consequence, 
the men had to sleep on the bare and 
damp decks ; and whether within eight 
days of arrival at Sheffield, twenty-four 
men were admitted to hospital suffering 
from chest affections, one case nearly 
proving fatal ? 

*Tuz SECRETARY OF STATE ror 
WAR (Mz. E. Sranuors, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) : It is true that in December 
last the non-commissioned officers and 
men of the East York Regiment, on 
their arrival at Portsmouth from Aden 
in the Serapis, were deprived of their 
blankets, and had to sleep on the bare 
decks in their greatcoats. It is also 
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arrival at Sheffield twenty-seven men 
were admitted to bospital suffering 
from chest affections. There is no doubt 
that the weather on their arrival was 

ecially inclement, but there can be 
little doubt also that the taking away of 
the blankets contributed to, if it did 
not actually cause, this amountof illness. 
No blame whatever attaches to the 
naval authorities. The responsibility 
rests entirely with the Colonel command- 
ing the battalion, who seems to me to 
have committed a grave error of judg- 
ment likely to imperil needlessly the 
health of his men. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. SAMUELSON: Is it the fact 
that the Regimental Authorities pro- 
tested against the blankets being taken 


away? 
*Mr. E. STANHOPE: No, Sir ; thatis 
not the fact. 


TRADE CHARGES COLLECTION 
SCHEME. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) asked 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, what 
steps have been taken by the Treasury 
with reference to the Trade Charges 
Collection Scheme of the Post Office ; 
and, whether any system of paying the 
postmen per transaction is pA cokes | ? 

*Txe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): In reply I have to 
inform the hon. Member that, after a 
full consideration of the scheme, I have 
been unable to adopt it. The business 
undertaken by the Post Office is already 
so extensive, and even its ordinary 

wth is so difficult to deal with, that 
it has appeared to me inadvisable to 
impose upon it new responsibilities not 
absolutely unavoidable which would 
involve an increase of charge for staff 
accommodation, and which ought, I 
think, to be met, if required, by pri- 
vate enterprise. 


GOLD AND SILVER PLATE. 

Mz. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether, having regard to the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on 
Gold and Silver with respect to the 
abolition of the duties upon gold and 
silver plate, and the injurious effects of 
those duties upon the several trades 
connected with this branch of British 
industry, the Government will under- 


Mr. E. Stanhope 
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take, at the earliest opportunity, to 
abolish those duties; whether he will 
explain to the House the exact position 
of the question of drawback in relation 
thereto ; how much is demanded by the 
trade; what precedents there are for 
the quantity of drawbacks in the case of 
other goods, such as paper, bricks, 
glass, &c., when relieved from taxation; 
and whether he is aware that a sum of 
about £50,000, or equal to one year’s 
duty, would satisfy the claims of manu- 
facturers of and dealers in silver plate, 
and that no drawback can be claimed on 
gold goods, seeing that the duty is 
= nag entirely derived from wedding 
rin 
“Mn. GOSCHEN: The hon. Member’s 
question deals with two distinct subjects 
—the duty on gold plate and the duty 
on silver plate. The Royal Commission 
on Gold and Silver did not touch on the 
gold plate duty at all. It only recom- 
mended the repeal of the duty on silver 
plate, and based its recommendation on 
the interest, not of the home industries, 
but of India. I cannot accept any pro- 
osal for the repeal of the gold ae 
uty, but I may say at once that I 
should be glad tosee my way to abolish- 
ing the silver plate duty. I have, how- 
ever, already explained to the House 
that the state of the revenue would not 
justify my taking any steps in this 
direction at present, and I can give no 
pledge on the subject. On the question 
of drawback, in the event of the abcli- 
tiun of the duty, no definite understand- 
ing exists between the Government and 
the trade, and no demand has been 
formulated by the trade in general on 
the subject. The precedents quoted by 
the hon. Member show that similar 
drawbacks in the past cost the country a 
very considerable sum. I should be 
very glad to learn that £50,000 would 
satisfy the silver plate trade. No draw- 
back could be claimed on any articles, 
whether of gold or silver, if they were 


a. 

Mz. HOWELL also asked the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, having in 
view the Paris Exhibition, and with 
the object of placing the manufacturers 
of gold and silver wares of the United 
Kingdom — equal terms of competi- 
tion with their foreign rivals, he will 
so far relax the laws relating to the 
duties on gold and silver plate, and the 
compulsory hall-marking of gold and 
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silver wares, as to it manufacturers 
of the United Kingdom to execute 
foreign orders of any quality to suit 
ign markets, without payment of 
duty, and free age the obligation of 
assay, upon notice bei iven to one 
of the Assay Offices ; pha so manu- 
tured to be exported under the 
cial seal of such Office, under 
16 supe declaration of. “hard ware,” 
coniormity with the practice pre- 
,Vailing in France in the case of 
exported, either of a quality below that 
allowed by law for home use, or not 
i to be hall-marked in France? 
“*Mz. GOSOHEN: I should not be 
frepared to make so great a change as 
the hon. Gentleman proposes without a 
frong and general expression of opinion 
n its favour on the part of the trade. I 
ao not say that even if such an opinion 
were expressed it could be done, but in 
any case I am not prepared to take 
steps in the absence of such opinion. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) asked the First Com- 
ceed of Works if he was now 
prepared to propose to make proper 
5 rial fal the National Portuait 
Gallery in accordance with its impor- 
tance and its value to the Nation? 

Mr. AIRD also asked if the Govern- 
ment contemplated the erection of a 
suitable building for the National Por- 
trait Gallery. 

*Tuz FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Prunxet, University of 
Dublin): Early last week I received’ a 
letter from a gentleman freely offeri 
to build at his own expense a Nation 
Portrait Gallery if the Government 
could procure a suitable site not more 
than a mile and a half from St. James’s 
Btreet. I answered — 
for his handsome offer and asking him to 
favour me with an interview in order 
that we might discuss the subject. He 
Was enough to come to see me 
last Saturday. I then suggested to him 
& schemé for providing a National Por- 
trait Gallery which I had, just before I 
teceived his letter, submitted to the 
Government, and I am glad to say that 

scheme met with his entire approval. 
Phere the matter rests at present, but 
F expect that within a few days I may 
be able to give further information, and 
that, if our plan should be, as I hope it 

VOL .COOXXKV. [rump sznrzs.] 
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will be, at once taken in hand, this 
most valuable collection of National por- 
traits may within a couple of years be 
permanently housed in a manner suitable 
to its wants and in every way convenient 
tothe public. I must add that when, at 
the conclusion of my interview on Satur- 
day, I asked this gentleman whether 
I might make his offer public he told me 
that 1 might do so on condition that I 
did not mention his name; but I must 
be allowed to say that the absence of 
ostentation and the straightforwardness 
with which this gentleman has acted is 
worthy of the greatness of his open- 
handed generosity and of his public 
spirit. 

Mz. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) : Arising out of the question, ma 
I ask whether, as the Government wi 
now be relieved of the cost of erecting a 
gallery for the National portraits, they 
will consider the propriety of finishing 
the South Kensington Museum ? 

*Mr. PLUNKET: That is not a 
matter which arises out of the question. 


THE POSTAGE OF SAMPLES. 

Mr. ALFRED THOMAS (Glamorgan, 
E.) asked the Postmaster General 
whether his attention has been called 
to the fact that traders can forward 
samples of merchandize to their private 
customers at the pattern or sample rate 
of postage, but, upon the samples 
being returned to the trader by the 
customer, and bearing stamps of the 
same value that conveyed them in the 
first place, that the package is treated 
as a letter, letter rate is charged, and 
double the deficiency of the letter rate 
of postage is demanded when tendered 
back to the trader; and whether he can 
see his way to put an end to this differ- 
ence of charge upon the same pack- 


es ? 
“Pte POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
H. O. Rarxes, Cambridge University)’: 
I think the hon. Member must be 
labouring under some misapprehension. 
Subject to certain necessary conditions, 
intended to show the bona fides of the 
transaction, patterns sent by tradesmen 
to their customers at the pattern rate of 
postage are entitled to pass at the same 
rate when returned. It is only when the 
conditions are not complied with that 
letter postage is charged. Oomplaitits 
of such charge are, I ‘am informed, ex- 


tremely rare. 
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INDIAN AFFAIRS—PARLIAMENTARY 
INQUIRY. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether HerMajesty’s Government 
have taken any, and what, steps to give 
effect to the official declaration made in 
1886, and formally recorded in the 
Resolution No: igsa;, Simla, 4th Octo- 
ber, 1886, that it was then the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government, at an 
early date, to undertake a Parliamentary 
inquiry into Indian affairs; and, 
whether he will state the reasons for 
the delay in undertaking such Parlia- 
meutary inquiry ? 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorsz, 
Chatham): An immense mass of infor- 
mation has been obtained by the Indian 
Finance Committee and the Indian 
Public Service Commission, and their 
reports have been laid before Parliament. 
This fact, in the opinion of the Secre- 
tary of State, has rendered a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry into Indian affairs at 
the present moment inexpedient. 

Rk. BRADLAUGH: Let me ask 
whether the Government, when it made 
the declaration referred to in my ques- 
tion, had notin view the investigation 
of those Commissions, and had not ex- 
pressly declared that it was its inten- 
tion that a Parliamentary inquiry should 
follow that of the Public Service Com- 
mission ? 

*Sm J. GORST: Yes, Sir. The 
Government had those inquiries in view, 
but they had no idea how completely the 
result of those inquiries would exhaust 
all information that it was necessary to 
obtain on the subject. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Do I under- 
stand the hon. Gentleman to mean that 
the whole of the matters as to which 
the Government on the 4th of October, 
1886, intended and expressed its inten- 
tion then to inquire into has been ex- 
hausted in the two inquiries he has 
mentioned ? 

*SmJ.GORST: The hon. Gentleman 
is quite right in concluding that in the 
opinion of the Secretary of State the 
inquiry is now exhausted. Any further 
inquiry would merely obstruct the neces- 

reforms in India. 

Mz. BRADLAUGH : I beg to give 
notice that if I cannot obtain an oppor- 
tunity before, I will call attention to the 
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subject and ask for further information 
upon the statement of the hon. Gentle- 
man in reference to the Indian Budget, 


POOR LAW SCHOOLS AT 
HANWELL. 

Mz. MUNDELLA : I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether his attention has been 
called to the long continued prevalence 
of ophthalmia in the Central London 
District (Poor Law) Schools at Hanwell, 
in which there are 1,100 children from 
the unions of the City of London and 
St. Saviour’s, Surrey ; whether ophthal- 
mia has been present in these schools 
for the last 28 years; whether, in 1874, 
the proportion of children with healthy 
eyes were reported to be less than 15 
per cent; whether, between October 1875 
and April 1886, 2,420 children suffered 
from ophthalmic disease, of which 
191 cases were “ annually produced in 
the school’’; and whether the number 
now separated on account of this disease 
is more than double the number sepa- 
rated a year ago; whether in the North 
Surrey Schools at Anerley, there are 
from 800 to 900 children, drawn from 
the same class as the Hanwell children, 
with only one case of ophthalmia, 
although in 1873 there were 300 to 400 
children suffering from it, and whether 
the disease was practically eradicated 
by action taken on the advice of Mr. 
Nettleship, an eminent oculist ; whether 
Mr. Nettleship has now advised the 
Hanwell managers to follow the course 
which was pursued in the North Surrey 
Schools, and notwithstanding that his 
suggestions have met with the support 
and approval of Mr. Hedley, the General 
Inspector of the Local Government 
Board for the Metropolitan district, and 
have been before the managers for more 
than four months, no action upon them 
has yet been taken ; and whether, hav- 
ing regard to the serious consequences 
attendant upon this disease, which often 
remains active, with intervals of com- 
parative cure, for many years after 8 
child leaves school, and _ respecti 
which Mr. Nettleship states that ‘‘ it is 
no uncommon thing at our Eye Hos- 

itals, and eye departments of general 

ospitals, to see young men and women, 
of from 20 to 30, whose lives have on 
made miserable, and their liveli 
precarious in the extreme, by frequent 
relapses of granular ophthalmia, which 
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was first contracted in a Poor Law 
school,” he will take such measures as 
may be needful to secure thet this 
scourge shall be promptly and effectually 
dealt with ? 

*Taz PRESIDENT or raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrronts, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
statements in the question of the 
right hon. Gentleman as to the 
prevalence of ophthalmia in the schools 
at Hanwell belonging to the Central 
London School District appear sub- 
stantially to be in accordance with the 
facts. With to the schools at 
Anerley belonging to the North Surrey 
School District, Dr. Bridges and Dr. 
Mouat, two of the Board’s Inspectors, 
in 1873 advised that between 300 and 
400 children at those schools should 
be placed under medical care, and Mr. 
Nettleship was selected to take charge 
of them. The Inspectors at the same 
time advised many structural and 
hygienic alterations, which were adopted 
by the managers, and the result has 
been that opthalmia has been practi- 
cally eradicated from the schools. 
The managers of the Central London 
School District were in 1875 strongly 
urged by the Local Government Board, 
by letter and in conference with the 
Board’s Inspectors, to take steps similar 
to those en at Anerley, but they 
did not carry out the suggestions then 
made. Measures, however, were taken 
which, though not in the opinion of the 
Board sufficiently energetic, had yet the 
effect of reducing the disease for some 

ears. Two years ago ophthalmia 

ecame again prevalent, and since then 
the Board’s Inspectors and Architect 
have had interviews with the managers, 
and the advice given by them has been 
endorsed by Mr. Nettleship, who was 
subsequently called in by the managers. 
The managers have not as yet, however, 
= effect to this advice. The 

vernment Board on the 3rd inst. 
addressed to the managers an urgent 
communication, impressing upon them 
the very grave responsibility which they 
will incur if any further delay occurs 
before steps are taken to provide an 
effectual remedy for the very unsatis- 
factory condition of things which has so 
long existed. The Board have specially 
urged certain structural alterations at 
the school, and especially the provision 
of a distinct infant school. I cannot 
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but express my regret that thesea 
ere, not already been adopted ~ 
the managers. I am strongly impressed 
with the importance of the matter, and 
will take care that every pressure is 
brought to bear upon the managers so 
as to secure the sanitary condition of 
the schools being placed in a satis- 
factory state. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am grateful for 
the answer of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and I will repeat part of the question a 
week hence in order to ascertain if any- 
thing has been done in the matter. 


THE SUGAR CONVENTION. . 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
asked the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether, under the Convention 
or the Bill before the House, Jersey or 
Guernsey would be bound to receive no 
sugar from France if that country came 
under prohibition by the decision of-the 
International Commission, on account of 
having bounty-fed sugar ? 

*Sir. J. FERGUSSON: Jersey and 
Guernsey are not effected by a Treaty or 
an Act of Parliament unless specially 
named therein. 


DUTIES OF SHERIFFS’ CLERKS IN 
SCOTLAND. 


Mz. MACKINTOSH (Invernessshire) 
asked the Lord Advocate whether. his 
attention has been called to the great 
increase of duties thrown upon sheriff 
clerks and sheriff clerk deputies by the 
operation of the Crofters’ Acts of 1885 
and 1888, within the counties embraced 
by those Acts; whether any representa- 
tions for an increase of salaries have 
been given in; and, whether Govern- 
ment are prepared to take any steps in 
the matter? 

*Toze LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosertson, Buteshire): [ have heard 
nothing of this matter except through 
the hon. Member. Section 27 of the 
Crofters’ Act authorizes payment of re- 
muneration to sheriff clerks for the work 
thrown on them by that Act. Any appli- 
cations or representations will therefore 
be considered by the Treasury. 


THE FACTORY AND WORKSHOP AOT. 
Mr. OCOGHILL (Neweastle-under- 
Lyme) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether, with a 
view to prevent the great injury that is 





caused to operatives in various manufac- 
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tures by the inhalation of the dust that 
arises from the processes in which they 
are engaged, he will be able this Session 
to introduce a short Bill for the amend- 
ment of ‘‘The Factory and Workshop 
Act, 1878,” Section 3, with a view to 
secure the compulsory adoption in fac- 
tories and workshops of the best known 
means of protecting the operatives from 
dust and other impurities 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tut HOME DEPARTMENT (Mar 
Martruews, Birmingham, E.): The whole 
subject of amending the Factory Acts, 
and this point among others—namely, 
whether effectual means can be devised 
for preventing injury from the inhalation 
of dust—has lately been engaging my 
attention, and I have a Bill in prepara- 
tion. The state of public business is 
such that I cannot at present give a 
itive pledge that -I shall introduce 
islation on the subject during this 
Session, but I shall be very glad if Ican 
find an opportunity of doing so. 


THE VAN AND WHEEL TAX. 

Mz. SWETENHAM (Carnarvon, &c.) 
asked the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether he has abandoned the 
proposed Van and Wheel Tax; if not, 
whether, in view of the great increase 
in bieycle and tricycle traffic, and the 
superior roads they require, he will re- 
consider the propriety of including them 
in the tax; and, ifthe Van and eel 
Tax is abandoned, will he bring in some 
measure whereby the rural ratepapers 
may be recouped some of the extra out- 
lay they are obliged to incur in conse- 
quence of the wear and tear the country 
roads receive from the heavy and nar- 
row wheel wagons emanating from the 


towns. 
Mz. GOSCHEN: The Van and 
Wheel Tax was a part of the Excise 
Duties (Local Purposes) Bill, and fell 
to the ground when that measure was 
withdrawn. Besides the Wheel Tax, 
the Bill in question proposed the im- 
position of a horse duty, and I may say 
that my hon. Friend the President of 
the Local Government Board contem- 
plates the re-introduction of that pro- 
1 But we have not yet séen | suffi- 
eiently strong evidence of the desire of 
the Coun uncils for the revival of 
the: Wheel Tax to encourage the Govern- 
mhent'in re-introducing that most just and 
reasonable duty. In reply to the second 
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paragraph of the hon. Member’s ques- 
tion I would remind him that Feo 
just because the owners of heavy vans 
and wagons emanating from towns ob- 
jected to paying for the wear and tear 
of country roads that so formidable an 
opposition arose to our previous pro- 
posal. I have no reason to. sup 
that the opposition to the tax roooaling 
from the urban districts is inishei 
I wish that the matter could be treated 
locally ; but it is for the County Councils 
to realize that it is only a strong and 


general opinion on their which 
would justify us in again taking up the 
question. f 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT AOT, 1888— 


COUNTY BOROUGHS. 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath) asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether a County Borough be- 
came a separate Poor Law Union under 
the Local Government Act of 1888; and 
if so, whether he could state in what 
manner the residue (if any) of the 
Union from which such County Borough 
is taken will be dealt with ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE : No, it does not. The 
Local Government Act has not the effect 
of constituting a County Borough a 
separate Poor Law: Union. 


ANTHRAX. 

Sm JOHN SWINBURNE £(Staf- 
fordshire, Lichfield) asked the Vice- 
Chamberlain what — Her Majesty’s 
Government intend taking with a view 
to stamp out and prevent the constant 
recurrence of anthrax amongst cattle in 
the neighbourhood of Cottesbrooke, in 
the county of Northampton ? 

Tue VICE OHAMBERLAIN (Vis- 
count LewisHam, Lewisham): It does 
not appear from the returns that anthrax 
has existed in Northamptonshire to any 
serious extent. The total losses on seven 
farms on which the disease has appeared 
since the beginning of the year amouut 
to seven cattle and three sheep. Under 
these circumstances it does not seem to 
be necessary to adopt any exceptional 
measures. 


IRELAND—LAND OASES AT KIl- 
MALLOCE: 

erick, W.) asked the Solietor Geer 

for Ireland when will ae Sub-Commis- 

sioners for Timerick Qounty give desi- 
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sions in the land cases heard by’ them in 
February at Kilmallock and elsewhere ; 
and have all the farms been examined ; 
if not, what is the cause of delay in 
doing 80.? ss ‘ 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Manpezn, Dublin 
University): The Land Oommis- 
sioners state that decisions have been 
ee in all cases heard in the County 

imerick in February except as regards 
those in Kilmallock Union. The cases 
in that Union were held in the last week 
in February, before the lay Assistant 
Commissioners had finished their inspec- 
tions in the Croom Union, to avoid 
clashing with the assizes. The inspec- 
tion in the. Killmallock Union has. now 
been nearly completed, and the decisions 
in these cases will shortly be given. 


VACCINATION. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether his 
attention has been called to the evidence 
given at the inquest on an infant of one 
month, named Ellen Madd, at the Hol- 
born Town Hall, on 2nd April, from 
which it appears that the child was 
born in the workhouse, was too feeble 
from its birth to take either breast or 
bottle, and that it was vaccinated on 
the third day without the eonsent of the 
mother having been obtained ; whether 
his attention has been called to the rider 
added by the jury to their verdict, pro- 
testing against the workhouse rule of 
vaccinating children within three days 
of birth ; and whether, having regard to 
the circumstances of this and similar 
cases, he will direct an alteration of the 
rule, and place children born in work- 
houses or hospitals in the same position 
as other children as regards the Vaccina- 
tion Laws? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I have made in- 
quiry of the Guardians as to this 
ease, and obtained a copy of the 
depositions taken at the inquest. It 
bs from the report of the medical 
officer of the workhouse that the child 
was vaccinated on the fourth day after 
its birth, and that at that time and when 
it left the workhouse, three weeks after- 
wards, it w erfectly healthy. 
According to the evidence of the mother 
she was not able to suckle the child, but 
it was fed with the help of the bottle. 
There was no suggestion at the inquest 
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by the mother or anyone else that vac- 
cination was in any way concerned in 
the death of the child. The medical 
officer of the workhouse states that-no 
vaccination is performed without. the 
knowledge of the mother, and. that: if 
any objection were made by her, the 
child would not be vaccinated by him. 
With to the alleged protest by 
the jury, the note of the coroner is as 
follows :—‘‘ Some discussion among the 
jury followed as to the advisability of 
vaccinating infants at a very early 
period, pe, ultimately they, determined 
to leave the matter in the hands of the 
Guardians,”’ but they added a rider to 
their verdict, asking the Guardians’ 
consideration as to the advisability of 
continuing the practice of vaccinating 
children at so early an age. It is 
to be borne in mind that if children 
born in a workhouse are not 
vaccinated before their discharge, they 
commonly escape vaccination altogether, 
and the Local Government Board are 
advised that there is no medical reason 
against early vaccination in the case of 
healthy children. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): May I ask 
whether the express consent of the 
mother was asked, or was the vaccina- 
tion carried outin the absence of any 
audible refusal ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The consent of the 
mother was not expressly asked, but 
she was informed before the vaccination 
took place, and she raised no objection. 
Had she raised an objection the vaccina- 
tion would not have taken place. 


PRISON REGULATIONS. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Grimsby) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether there is a discretion 
vested in either the magistrates or prison 
authorities in England to absolve per- 
sons sentenced to short terms of 
imprisonment from certain sani 
regulations in reference to dress an 
haircutting ; if so, in whom the discre- 
tionary power is now vested, and what 
are the conditions under which such 
a a can be exercised; and, whether 

e will consider the advisability of 
placing England, Scotland, and Ireland 
on an equal footing, by giving some 
discretion either to Visiting Justices or 
the Governors of Her Majesty’s Prisons, 
on the recommendation of the Presiding 
Magistrate in cases of summary juris- 
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diction, as to the necessity or advantage 
of enforcing all the sanitary tions 
as laid down by the existing prison 


rules}? 

Mrz. MATTHEWS: Under the 
Prisons Act of 1865 no discretion is 
vested either in the magistrates or in 
the prison authorities to dispense persons 
sentenced to short terms of imprison- 
ment from wearing prison dress. With 
regard to haircutting, the Act of 1865 
lays down that the hair of male criminal 
ae shall not be cut closer than 
may necessary for the ses of 
health and cleanliness. Tho wunetion 
now pursued is that the hair and beard 
are cut once a fortnight to a length 
proper to insure cleanliness; but, in 
accordance with instructions issued by 
Sir R. Crosq in 1879, prisoners are 
allowed to grow their hair to a moderate 
length a short time before discharge. I 
will refer the suggestion as to placing 
England, Scotland, and Ireland on an 
equal footing to the Committee which, 
as the right hon. Gentleman is aware, 
has lately been appointed to inquire into 
the whole question of prison rules. 


MILITARY BANDS. 


Mr. BROOKE ROBINSON (Dudley) 
asked the Secretary of State for War 
whether he is aware that the principal 
festival in South Staffordshire for its 
mining and iron making community are 
the fétes held annually at Whitsuntide, 
by permission of the Karl of Dudley, in 
the grounds surrounding the ruins of 
Dudley Castle; that these fétes are of 
an entirely non-political character, the 
profits arising from them being applied 
in support of various charitable institu- 
tions; that they have been held con- 
tinuously for a period of 40 years, the 
average attendance being about 30,000 
persons, and one of the principal attrac- 
tions having been hitherto military 
bands; that last year, and again this 
year, permission has been refused for 
bands to attend, although this year a 
memorial upon the subject has been 
presented to the War Office, signed by 
the Mayor, Clergy, and other principal 
inhabitants in the town; that last year 
the ge pease of the fétes supplied the 
place of a military band by engagin 
the Hungarian and other bands, whebe 
however, were found unsuited for the 
locality and concourse of people; and, 


Mr. Heneage 
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whether he will bring these facts under 
the notice of H.R.H. the Commander in 
Chief, with the view that the withdrawal 
of the privilege of allowing military 
bands to attend the fétes in question 
may be in future re-considered ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: No application 
appears to have reached the. War Office 
as regards the Whitsuntide Fétes at 
Dudley Castle; but, considering their 
importance, as explained by my hon, 
Friend, any request for the attendance 
of a military band will have the favour- 
able consideration of His Royal High- 
ness the Commander in Chief. 


INDIAN MAILS. 


Mr. W. 8. CAINE (Barrow) asked 
the Postmaster General if he would con- 
sider the desirability of establishing a 
ship-mail for India, for newspapers and 
printed matter, at a reduced rate by 
the mail steamers of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company leaving London 
for Bombay each week ? 

Mx. : AsfarasI am aware, 
there is no public demand for any 
arrangement whereby newspapers 
printed matter, could be sent to India by 
the all-sea route at reduced rates. 
Weekly newspapers posted for convey- 
ance by steamers leaving the Thames on 
Thursday or Friday afternoon would ,be 
a week older than those posted on Friday 
evening for transmissior. via Brindisi; and 
as the papers sent by the all-sea route 
would lose another week on the journey, 
they would be a fortnight older on 
reaching their destination than those 
sent by the regular overland route, and 
would thus be practically worthless. 
Other printed papers can now be sent. 
weekly by the route indicated by the 
Parcel Post to India. 
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THE INDIAN LIQUOR TRAFFIC RESO- 
LUTIONS. 


Mr. CAINE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India if any action had 
been taken by the Secretary of State for 
India with regard to the Resolution 
passed by the House on Tuesday last ? 

Sm J. GORST: The Resolution. 
passed by the House of Commons has. 
in regular course been sent out to India. 
A despatch upon the subject is in pre- 

aration, and will be considered by the 
etary of State in Council as soon as. 


possible. 
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THE INDIAN FACTORY AOTS. 

Mr. CAINE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India whether he was 
now in a position to inform the House 
of the decision taken by the Secretary 
of State with regard to any réform or 
alteration of the Indian Factory Acts ? 

Sm J. GORST: A despatch from the 
Government of India on the subject has 
been received. The matter is under 
the consideration of the Secretary of 
State in Council, and no unavoidable 
delay will take place in dealing with it. 


KING EYO OF CREEK TOWN. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Sir J. Fer- 

sson) whether it is a fact that King 
es of Creek Town, within the British 
Protectorats there, was forcibly carried 
on board a German man-of-war on the 
25th of February, and kept on board 
until certain natives from the German 
Protectorate of the Cameroons were de- 
livered up ; whether any intimation was 
given by the German Authorities of 
their intention to take this course, or 
whether any negotiations with the 
British Consul preceded this action of 
the German Commander; and what 
representations have been made by Her 
Majesty’s Government to the German 
Government on the subject ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : Consul Hewett 
has reported that, at the date of the last 
mail, he was going to Old Calabar, 
where these events were said to have 
occurred, in order to ascertain the facts. 
Judgment must be suspended till the 
result of this inquiry is known. 


WAR OFFICE COMMITTEES, 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
what public official means of informa- 
tion exist for ascertaining the names of 
persons serving on War Office Oom- 
mittees, such as those connected with 
the invention or the supply of arms and 
other War Office stores; how such 
Committees are paid, if at all; what 
Official regulations exist preventing 
Members of such Committees from 
themselves becoming personally in- 
terested, directly or indirectly, in the 
adoption, rejection, or improvement of 
the inventions or stores upon which 
they may be called in to advise the 
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y of State; and whether he will 
lay such regulations upon the Table of 
the House, and publish the names of 
the Members of such Committees quar- 
terly in the official Army List, as the 
names of other Committees are already 
published ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: My hon. 
Friend will find in the Army List the 
names of the Members of all War 
Office Committees connected with the 
invention or supply of arms or of war- 
like stores, except the Permanent Dress 
and Equipment Committee at Aldershot 
and the Small Arms Committee, which 
was a temporary Committee and has 
just concluded its labours. The names 
of its Members are well known. The 
rules for the payment of Committees 
will be found in the Royal Warrant for 
pay and promotion in Articles 243 to 
347. Members of the Ordnance Com- 
mittee are forbidden to take out patents 
for inventions in any way connected with 
their duties on the Committee. In the 
case of other Committees, it is a well 


understood rule that no Member may - 


have a pecuniary interest in the success 
of any invention on which he is called 
on to advise. Any breach of this rule 
would involve the removal of the Mem- 
ber from the Committee. I shall be 
very glad to insert in the Army List the 
names of any permanent Committees 
that may be appointed for these 


purposes. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 

Mr. A. PEASE (York): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, whether any steps have been 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government to 
carry out their expressed intention of 
taking into consideration the constitu- 
tion of British Guiana with a view to 
its amendment ? 

*Tuz UNDER SECRETARY ror THE 
COLONIES (Baron H. de Worms, 
Liverpool, E. Toxteth): Her Majesty’s 
Government continue to be of opinion 
that the constitution of British Guiana 
should be amended, and are considering 
the manner in which this can best be 
effected. 


SCOTCH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 

Mrz. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate when ‘‘the 
Minute of the Scotch Education De- 
partment to be forthwith laid before 
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Parliament,” as mentioned in Sub- 
clause 4 of Clause 19 of the Local 
Government (Scotland) Bill, will be in 
the hands of Members? 

_*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I 
beg to refer the hon. Member to the 
answer I gave on Friday to a question, 
re by the hon. Member for West Edin- 

urgh in almost identical terms. 


DISCHARGES OF ,GOVERNMENT 
WORKMEN. 


:. Mrz. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State of War whether it is true that 
mechanics who had left their employ- 
ment at Woolwich Arsenal, and who 
had obtained work at the Small Arms 
Factory at Enfield for the purpose of 
bettering their condition, Seam been 
discharged from Enfield at the instiga- 
tion ofthe Woolwich Arsenal Authori- 
ties; and, if so, whether he will cause 
an inquiry to be made to ascertain what 
justification there is for such action on 
- the part of the officials ? 

*Mr. E.STANHOPE: Five men have 
been discharged from Enfield for viola- 
ting a necessary rule of old standing, 
which requires that a workman shall 
not leave one of the Government Ord- 
nance factories for the purpose of obtain- 
ing work in another without first 
obtaining the sanction of his superin- 
tendent. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 
South): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland when 
the appeals from the decisions of the 
Sub-Commissioners in the several land 
eases on the Charlemont estate in 
county Tyrone will be heard; and if 
the Government can take any steps to 
expedite the hearing ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: Unless means are 
taken this year for expediting appeals, 
I do not think the appeals will be heard 
this year. 

_ Ma. T. W. RUSSELL: What I want 
to know is whether means will be taken 
for expediting appeals this year ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: That is a matter 
which is at the present moment under 
the serious consideration of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. I am not in a 
position at present to make any further 
statement on the subject. 


Mr. Hunter 
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_ THE PRICE OF POSTCARDS, . 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, East) ; 
I to ask the Postmaster Genera 
whether, in view of the saving 9 
£40,000 to £60,000 a year effected upo 
Messrs. de la Rue’s contracts, he is noy 
prepared to reduce the price of pos 
Bie to the public; and, if so, fro 
what date the reduction will take effect 

*Mr. RAIKES: I am not yet in @ 

position to communicate to the House 
the decision of the Government upon me 
subject of the contemplated reduction o 
the price of postcards, but I hope very 
soon to be able to make an arrangement 
which will, I hope, be satisfactory to the 
public. 


WALES—BURIAL GROUNDS. 


Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whe- 
ther, in March last, an application was 
made by the parishioners of Traws- 
fynydd, county of Merioneth, to the 
Home Office for its sanction of a new 
burial ground; whether he is aware 
that much inconvenience has ari 
owing to the impossibility of buryi 
the dead in the new burial ground until 
such sanction is given ; and whether the 
Inspector of Burial Grounds will re 
upon the ground without further delay? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: My answer to 
the first tw> paragraphs is in the affirma- 
tive. The Inspector will report as soon 
as he has had an opportunity of con- 
ferring as to the suitability of the site 
with the medical officer of the district, 
whom he has arranged to meet on the 
spot. 

"wa. T. ELLIS: May I ask whether 
any burial can take place on this plot of 
ound without the sanction of the 
ome Office? | : 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I rather think 

not. 


TRELAND—CASTLEBAR PRISON. 


Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the Governor of Castlebar 
Prison has refused the application of 
their friends to see those in gaol in de- 
fault of bail, unless they came to tender 
security ; under what authority has a 
Governor so acted; and, if he is not 
justified in his refusal, will he intimate 
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*Mz. MADDEN: I have asked for a 
report on this subject, but I have not yet 
received it. 
INTERNATIONAL CODE OF SIGNALS. 
Mr. OHANNING (Northampton, 
E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of e how soon the altera- 
tions and additions in the Signal Book 
roposed by the International Code of 
Bi als Committee will be in print, and 
will be sent to the Governments of 
other Maritime States for their ap- 
proval; and, whether a letter of in- 
uiry, similar to the letter of inquiry on 
the a of night signalling, will be 
issued by the Committee to shipowners 
and Mercantile Marine Associations to 
obtain opinions as to the establishment 
of a system of sound signals to be used 
by steam and sailing vessels during 
foggy weather to indicate the course 
steered, and the limits and most prac- 
tical way of carrying out such a system ? 
*Tuze PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micrazt Hicks Beaon, 
Bristol, W.): The revised book is 
being got through the Press as rapidly as 
ssible, and will be communicated to the 
overnments of Maritime States at the 
earliest possible date. A letter of in- 
quity in the sense suggested by the hon. 
ember has, I find, already been ad- 
dressed to representatives of the in- 
terests concerned, by direction of the 
Chairman of the Committee. 


COUNTY ALDERMEN AS RE- 
TURNING OFFICERS. 

Mr. PICKARD (York, W.R., Nor- 
manton): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
it has come to his knowledge that Mr. 
William Peed, the paid Deputy Re- 
turning Officer for the County Council 
for the county of Cambridge, has been 
elected and accepted the position of 
alderman in that Council; whether he 
is aware of the fact that since such 
election he has again acted in the 
capacity of Returning Officer for the 
same county, and has been paid for 
such services; and, having regard to 
Section 12 of “The Municipal Act, 
1882,” whether it is competent for such 
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& person to hold office as alderman in that 
county 

*Mz. RITCHIE: I have made inquir 
as to the facts, and I find that, as the 
High Sheriff of the county of Cambridge 
was desirous of becoming a candidaté 
for the office of County Councillor, the 
Court of Quarter Sessions tg Tm 
Mr. Peed, who was the Under Sheriff, 
toactas Returning Officer in the election. 
At the first meeting after the election, 
Mr. Peed was elected a County Alder- 
man, and since that time he con- 
ducted the election of two new council- 
lors, considering that he was required to 
do so by virtue of Section 107 (2), of the 
Local Government Act, which provides 
that the person acting as Returning 
Officer at the first election shall act in 
the like capacity in any election held 
to fill a casual vacancy before the ap- 
pointed day. It does not devolve on 
me to determine whether or not a mem- 
ber of the County Council is disquali- 
fied, but I may say that as Mr. Peed 
was appointed to the office of Re- 
turning Officer by the Court of Quarter 
Sessions, he has not, in my opinion, by 
reason of that appointment held any 
office or place of profit in the gift or 
disposal of the County Council, within 
the meaning of Section 12 of the 
Municipal Ceirpieetsotis Act. With 
regard to any election to fill a 
casual vacancy after the appointed 
day, it will of course devolve on the 
County Council to appoint the Returning 
Officer. 


THE SITTINGS OF QUARTER SESSIONS, 

Mr. OOGHILL (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme): I beg to ask the Attorney 
General whether he is aware of the 
ee inconvenience that is caused by 
the practice prevailing in some counties 
of holding adjourned Quarter Sessions, 
and that at these adjourned Quarter 
Sessions there are frequently three or 
four times more prisoners to be tried 
than at the regular Quarter Sessions; 
whether the practice of holding ad- 
journed Quarter Sessions is a contra- 
vention of the Act of 11 Geo. IV., and 
1 Will. IV., c. 70, section 35, which pro- 
vides for the holding of Quarter 
Sessions four times a year; whether he 
will bring in a Bill this Session to make 
the times of holding Quarter Sessions 
uniform in the different counties, to 
limit the number of such Sessions to 
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four in a year, and to enable the jus- 
tices to fix the days for holding them at 
suitable dates immediately before the 
Assizes are held; and whether, if the 
Chairmen and Deputy Chairmen of 
Sessions and Recorders of boroughs are 
to be called on to do the work which 
perly falls to the Judges of the 
ueen’s Bench Division, he will provide 
for their receiving some remuneration 
for the additional work cast upon them ? 
Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wesstzr, Isle of Wight): The in- 
formation conveyed to me does not sup- 
pet the statement in the question of 
e hon. and learned Member, that the 
holding of the adjourned Quarter Ses- 
sions has been found to be seriously 
inconvenient. I have no doubt that the 
practice is legal and in accordance with 
the Statutes. The matter is under the 
consideration of the Lord Chancellor, 
with a view to legislation for relieving 
the Judges of Assizes from trying 
Quarter Session prisoners without the 
necessity of increasing the number of 
Quarter Sessions, and I am in hopes that 
some legislation may be effected during 
the present Session with that object. It 
would be beyond my province to deal 
with the question of remuneration re- 
ferred to in the last paragraph of the 
hon. and learned Member’s question. 
There is a Bill pending beforethe House 
also dealing with the same subject in 
the name of the hon. Member for 
Carlisle. 


TITHES. 

. Mz. SWETENHAM (Carnarvon, 
&c.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury if it is.the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to introduce a 
Bill this Session dealing with the Tithe 
Question ; and, if so, whether he will 
introduce it in time to enable it to be- 
come law this Session ? 

*Tuz FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrs, Strand, 
Westminster): It is the intention of 
the Government to introduce a measure 
dealing with the tithe question, when 
further progress has been made with 
the important Bills now before the 
House. 


TENDERS FOR THE NEW WAR SHIPS. 

Mrz. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether, in inviting 


Mr. Coghill 
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tenders for the shipbuilding in connec- 
tion with the pro increase of the 
Royal Navy, the vernment will only 
communicate with such firms who pay 
the standard rate of wages to the work- 
men they employ? 

THE T LORD or tHe AD.- 
MIRALTY (Lord G. Hamitron, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): The Admiralty see no 
reason to depart from their usual prac- 
tice with regard to putting out of the 
contracts for the new ships, and will 
invite the firms on the list to tender as 
before. 


A MINISTER OR DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether there is at the 
present moment any Minister who is 
personally responsible for the charge of 
the interests of agriculture; and when 
it is the intention of the Government to 
make arrangements for the presence of 
a responsible Minister in the House of 
Commons, in accordance with the prac- 
tice in previous Administrations since 
the establishment of a Committee of 
Agriculture at the Privy Council Office ~ 
in 1882; and, whether he will state the 
names and official position in the 
Government of the members of the 
present Committee of Agriculture, and 
whether they were selected on account 
of their special knowledge of agricul- 
tural questions, or for other reasons ? 

Sm E. BIRKBECK (Norfolk, E.): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury when he will introduce the 
long promised measure for the constitu- 
tion of a fully equipped Department of 
Agriculture, such as has been recently 

ressed on the Prime Minister by @ 
Saniation from the Oentral Chamber 
of Agriculture ? 

*Mrz. W. H. SMITH: The Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council is personally res- 
ponsible for the charge of the interest of 
agriculture, and the Department is at. 
present represented in this House by my 
noble Friend the Member for Lewisham 
(Viscount Lewisham). The following 
are the names of the Members of the 
Committee of the Privy Council for 
Agriculture:—The Lord President of 
the Council, the Chancellor of the Duch 
of Lancaster, the Duke of Richmon 
and Gordon, the Earl of Lathom, 
Viscount Lewisham, the Home Secre- 
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tary (Mr. Matthews) and the Secretary 
for Scotland. Some of these gentlemen 
were selected on account of their special 
knowledge of icultural questions, 
others in virtue of the offices they hold. 
I hope to introduce the Agricultural 
Bill on Thursday or Monday next. 


THE STATE OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Mz. G.A.CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
Whitehaven): I beg to ask the First 

rd of the Treasury whether there has 
been communications between the 
Government and the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster relative to the over- 
crowded state of Westminster Abbey ; 
whether the Government intend to 
institute an independent inquiry into 
the subject ; and whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will use their best en- 
deavours to induce the Dean and Chapter 
to forbid the erection of any more 
statues, busts, or so-called memorials 
within the walls of Westminster Abbey, 
and to remove the statue of the late 
Earl of Shaftesbury from the west-end 
of the nave to some other position or 
place ? 

*Mz. W. H:SMITH: Communications 
have passed between the Dean of West- 
minster and the Government on the 
subject to which the hon. Gentleman 
refers, and I have reason to believe that 
further representations will probably 
be made with a view to some inquiry of 
the nature indicated. My right hon. 
Friend will probably accept this answer 
as sufficient for the present. 


PRINTING OF RETURNS. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Notts., Rush- 
cliffe): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether he is aware of 
the great and growing interval which 
often elapses between the Order of the 
House being given for the printing of a 
Return or Paper and its distribution 
among Members; whether this often 
arises from the detention of proofs of 
the documents in the Public Depart- 
ments longer than is necessary; and, 
whether he will cause steps to be taken 
to ensure the more prompt distribution 
of these documents ? 

*Mz. W. H. SMITH: I would point 
out to the hon. Member that after an 
Order has been given by the House for 
the printing of a Return, it has to be 

repared, and some Returns are of so 
intricate a nature as to require much 
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time for their preparation. If the hon. 
Member will give me the name of any 

icular Return which he considers 

been unduly delayed by the Depart- 
ment concerned, I shall be quite ready 
to draw their attention to the allegation 
of the hon. Member, but it is quite 
impossible for me to deal with any 
— complaint unsupported by de- 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—REPORT OF 
SUPPLY. 


Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Notts., Rush- 
mcg 8 I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether he will arrange 
for the ‘‘ Adjourned Debate on Report. 
of Supply [29th April],” on to-day’s 
Orders of the Day, to be taken at a 
reasonable hour before midnight ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I will take care 
that the Report of Supply to which the 
hon. Gentleman refers, shall be taken at 
a reasonable hour. 

Mz. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): The 
right hon. Gentleman gave a conditional 
promise that he would give us an 
opportunity for a discussion on the 
Report of Supply with reference to the 
absence of our Ambassador from Paris. 
at the time of the opening of the Exhi- 
bition. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I did enter 
into such an engagement, but I think 
the hon. Member will own it was impos- 
sible for us to report progress on Friday 
morning as the Vote was not obtained 
till the last moment. I will endeavour, 
as far as I can, to meet the views of the 
hon. Gentlemen, but I think it must be 


admitted that some sacrifice must be 


made by hon. Gentlemen, looking to the 
condition of financial business. 

Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): Iam 
very anxious that progress should be 
made with Supply, but there is a ques- 
tion arising upon the Foreign Office 
Vote, upon which it is desired to havo 
a short discussion, and if it be incon- 
venient to bring it on at a late hour to- 
night, I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to consider whether he 
could not take all the rest of the 
Votes on Report of Supply, and allow 
this matter to be discussed possibly to- 
morrow morning. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I will postpone 
the Foreign Office Vote this evening, at 
all events. 
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ADMIRALTY CHARTS—THE ZAMBESI. 


- Srr J. SWINBURNE (Staffordshire, 

Lichfield): I beg to ask the first Lord 
of the Treasury whether he will have 
the Admiralty Chart, with the latest 
corrections on it of the mouths of the 
Zambesi, placed in the Tea Room of the 
House? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: I have. no 
objection to have the Admiralty Chart 
of the mouths of the Zambesi, with the 
latest corrections, placed in the Tea 
Room of the House. There have, how- 
ever, been no recent corrections. 

Sm J. SWINBURNE: Will the 
noble Lord give telegraphic instructions 
to the Commander-in-Chief at the Cape 
to send one of Her Majesty’s ships to 
examine and report upon the navigable 
channels of the Zambesi ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: A surveying 
ship, refitting at the Cape, will visit the 
Zambesi on its way to Zanzibar. 


CUSTOMS—HERB AND GINGER BEER. 


Mr. 0. GRAHAM (Lanark, N.W.): 

I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer whether he can promise any 

relief to the manufacturers of herb and 

inger beer from the provisions of the 

ustoms and Inland Revenue Act of 
1888 ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I presume that the 
hon. Member refers to the Act of 1885. 
Herb beers, which do not contain more 
than 3 per cent of proof spirit, can be 
made and sold without any interference. 
For the security of the revenue it is 
absolutely necessary to attach a penalty 
to the selling of any such beers contain- 
ing more than 3 percent of proof spirit. 
Complaints have arisen in the trade as 
to the method of enforcing these penal- 
ties, and representations have been 
made to me through the instrumentality 
of the Member for West Birmingham. 
In consequence of these representations 
some changes in their method of pro- 
cedure have been adopted by the Inland 
Revenue, which I hope may be satisfac- 
tory to the trade. 


ADMIRALTY—SPEECH OF SIR A. 
HOOD. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty whether his attention has 
been called to a speech reported in the 
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Times as having been delivered at thé 
Institution .of Civil ineers on thé’ 
11th ult. by the Senior Naval Lord of 
the Admiralty (Sir Arthur Hood), it 
which there occurred the following pas- 

: e ane 

‘¢He first denied positively that the Na 

was in an inefficient datas further, Ibe asserted: 
that the Navy at this moment was in a better 
state of preparation for war than it had been 
at any time for the past 20 years,” 


and, if so, whether these statements 
were made with the sanction of the 
Board of Admiralty ? 


Apmrgan MAYNE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest): I beg to ask whether 
at the same time Sir A. Hood did not 
say that a large increase of the fleet 
was necessary to bring it up to its pro- 
per relative strength in 1874? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: The two 
sentences quoted by the hon. Gentleman 
were used by Sir Arthur Hood, and 
they merely express what, both in this 
House maf outside, I have frequently 
before said, They do not refer to the 
sufficiency of existing naval establish- 
ments. 
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HALL MARKING OF SILVER PLATE. 


Mr. HOWARD VINOENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether he has 
received strong evidence of the feeling 
of the silver trade that Hall-marki 
should still continue compulsory ; 
whether, before any proposal is laid 
before Parliament to abolish the Import 
Duty now levied upon foreign plate, he 
will take care that the trades likely to 
be affected in their capacity for giving 
employment to the industrial popula- 
tion at home by the probable increase 
in the competition of inferior foreign 
and Indian plate, if the duty be taken 
off, will have full opportunity of being 
heard ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I have received 
evidence that there is a strong feeling 
on the part of at least a portion of the 
silver trade that Hall-marking should 
continue compulsory. I think that the 
— to rt the hon. Member refers 
already have full opportunity of pery | 
inmates heard, 4 that ‘Gide ibe 
a matter of fact, making themselves 
heard in the public discussion which is 





taking place. 
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EERING FOR THE PLAN 
OF CAMPAIGN. 


Mr. ORILLY (Mayo, N.): On behalf 
of Mr. Flynn, I beg to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that at Rathmore (county 
Kerry) Petty Sessions, on Thursday 
11th instant, before Mr. Leonard, J.P., 
who is Agent to the Kenmare Estate, 
and Mr. M‘Dermott, R.M., two men, 
penal hes pA John Moypiban, 
were charged “with forming part of a 
disorderly crowd and orien for the 
Plan of Campaign,” and were sent to 

1 for six months in default of giving 
Fail ; was there any evidence of disorder 
other than cheering as above men. 
tioned ; has his attention been called to 
the evidence of the two police witnesses, 
to the effect that the defendants called 
for ‘cheers for the Plan of Campaign 
and William O‘Brien,’’ and to the evi- 
dence of the witnesses for the defen- 
dants, to the effect that these men were 
members of the Rathmore Football 
Club, calling themselves “ Blackwater 
Campaigners,” and that having won a 
football match there were cheers called 
for and given for the ‘ Blackwater 
Qampaigners;” and, whether, taki 
the circumstances into account, he wi 
cause inquiry to be made into the case, 
with a view to the remission or reduction 
of this sentence ? 

*Mrz. MADDEN: It appears that the 
men named were summoned under the 
ordinary law for being concerned with 
a number of others in disorderly conduct 
in a public place, and that the conduct 
in question consisted of forming part of 
a disorderly crowd who were making a 
demonstration in favour of the illegal 
conspiracy known as the Plan of Cam- 
paign. e information before me does 
not furnish details of the evidence of 
witnesses for the defence referred to in 
the third paragraph. The Court ordered 
the men to give bail to be of goed 
behaviour for six months. They 
declined to do so, electing to go to 
prison in default. It is open to them 
to obtain their immediate release by 

iving this guarantee of future good 

viour. 

Mx. OLANOY (Dublin co.): Will the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. state what 
were the disorderly demonstrations 
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wiieh these men were said to be guilty 
0 

*Mz. MADDEN : On the information 
before me, shouting in the public streets 
of the town and cheering in the public 
streets for the Plan of Campaign. It 
was a disorderly crowd. 

Mr. MAO NEILL (Donegal, 8.): Does 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary now adhere to the statement 
that no one has been imprisoned for 
cheering the Plan of Campaign ? 

Tue CHIEF SEORETARY FOR. 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): In the first place, no one 
is in prison, except for the fault of 
giving bail; in the second place I 
entirely adhere to my statement, and in 
the third place I say that the mere fact 
that a disorderly mob shouts for the 
Plan of Campaign does not make the 
conduct of that mob innocent. 


THE GLASGOW BOUNDARIES 
COMMISSION. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
he can yet state when the Bill promised 
by his predecessor in office will be intro- 
duced to carry into effect the recom- 
mendations of the Glasgow Boundaries 
Commission ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: As the 
hon. Member is doubtless now aware 
the Government do not intend to intro- 
duce a Bill on this subject. I have 
been unable to find any trace of 
such a promise having been made 
as is suggested in the question. 

Dr. CAMERON : I beg to give notice 
that I will take an early opportunity of 
calling attention to the subject. 


ITRELAND—MR. E. HARRINGTON, M.P, 
Mz. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : I b 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant whether it is a fact, as stated 
in some of the morning papers, that the 
hon. Member for West Kerry, being 
about to appear before the Special Oom- 
mission, has expressed his attention to 
start on his journey in prison clothing, 
though he is free to resume his usual 


attire ? 
Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: As my hon. 
Friend is aware, for some time if 
isoners in a similar position in lead 
ve been perfectly at liberty to wear 
theit own clothes.- I understand that 
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Mr. Harrington has expressed a pre- 
ference for travelling in prison clothes, 
and has expressed a desire to be clipped 
before coming over. 


Mr. JOHN ELLIS: I beg to ask 
whether the hon. Member for West 
Kerry was not taken through the 
streets of Tralee in prison clothes ? 


Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: I presume 
that was before the new Rules. 


SANITARY MATTERS IN BELFAST. 


Mrz. vz COBAIN (Belfast, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the serious 
neglect of the Chief Sanitary Authority 
of the city of Belfast, which had for 
years permitted the receptacle for the 
night soil and filth of the entire popula- 
tion to remain in the centre of the 
Cromas Ward, and in close proximity to 
the dwellings of a rapidly increasing 

ulation ; whether he hasseen that this 
condition of things has been condemned 
by the report recently issued by the 
Chief Medical Officer of the Sanitary 
Department of Belfast, while the only 
remedial measure adopted up to the 
present has been to whitewash the 
manure heap, that they might be con- 
cealed from public observation to some 
extent; and whether, as this nuisance is 
closely contiguous to the new bridge to 
be opened by his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert Victor during his visit to Belfast, 
he would request the Local Government 
Board to call upon the Corporation of 
Belfast to take immediate steps to 
remove this nuisance ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: The Local Govern- 
ment Inspector stationed in Belfast re- 
wir that the contents of the manure 

epot referred to consist nearly alto- 
ages of street and road scrapings. 

e Corporation of Belfast has made 
repeated efforts to obtain a site for a 
depét outside the city, but so far with- 
out success. Last month the whole sub- 
ject was under consideration of the 

own Council, and in accordance with 
a report obtained from the Medical 
Superintendent Officer of Health, steps 
are being taken to have the contents 
speedily removed, and to secure that 
until a suitable place be secured outside 
the city the contents of the present place 
be kept as low as possible. The place 
is also being disinfected with lime. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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IRELAND—THE POLICE AT FALOCAR. 
RAGH—ARREST OF MR. CONYBEARE 
AND MR. HARRISON, 


MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 


*Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES, Member 
for North-West Durham, rose in his 
place, and asked leave to move the 
Adjournment of the House, for the pur- 
pose of discussing a definite matter of 
urgent public importance, viz., the con- 
duct of the Police at Falgarragh, and 
the circumstances attending the arrest 
of Mr. Harrison, and the prosecution of 
Mr. Conybeare. 


But the pleasure of the House not 
having been signified, 

*Mr. SPEAKER called on those 
Members who supported the Motion to 
rise in their places, and not less than 40 
Members having accordingly risen, 


*Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES: I am 
sorry to have to trouble the House on 
this question, but I think it necessary to 
seek some explanation from the Govern- 
ment in respect of what I conceive to be 
one of the grossest violations of the 
elementary principles of justice ever 
known. I am sensible how undesirable 
it is that matters under judicial investi- 
gation should be discussed in this House, 
and yet no hon. Member will deny that 
the prerogative of this House does extend 
even to such matters. Having regard 
to a most wholesome doctrine, I will 
avoid discussing the evidence before the 
tribunal, and will abstain from expreas- 
ing any opinion on the manner in which 
the justices performed their duty. I 
shall exclusively confine myself to infor- 
| mation obtained from the pure and un- 
| defiled columns of the Times. On the 
| 19th of April there appeared in that 
| newspaper a statement to the effect that 
| the police made another raid upon the 
houses of evicted tenants upon the 
Olphert estate who had re-taken posses- 
sion, and made about a dozen arrests; 
‘that an old man, aged 90, was also 
placed under arrest; that at the house 
of the widow Ooyne, a cripple over 80 
years of age, who was in bed, four armed 
| policemen were in the room and two 
emergency men, and as she refused to go 
out she was put on a chair and placed 
by the roadside. The hon. Member who 
mee as the agent-general of the land- 
ords of Ireland, the hon. Member for 
‘'yrone, has admitted in his letters to 
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the Times that the tenantry on the 
Falcarragh estate are in a most 
miserable and destitute condition. It 
was under these circumstances that 
@ young man, an undergraduate of 
Baliol College, Oxford, moved by pity 
for these unfortunate People, found his 
way to Falcarragh, and introduced into 
their houses some loaves of bread and 
kages of tea. For that, caught in 
ante delicto, he was arrested by the 
lice. Now what I want to ask the 
ouse is, what offence Mr. Harrison 
committed in handing in these loaves of 
bread, and secondly, what is of more 
importance, assuming that he had com- 
mitted an offence, which might be the 
subject of some civil remedy, what 
justified the police in arresting him? In 
amplification of this question, I wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman what are 
the functions of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary in respect of evictions. I have 
followed with great care and interest 
the information we have at various 
times received in regard to the conduct 
of the Irish Constabulary at evictions, 
but, as an English lawyer, and speak- 
ing, as I know I do, the confirmed 
opinion of every member of my own 
profession, I say without hesitation, that 
the duties of the police at evictions are 
confined within these limits: they are 
entitled to protect the bailiffs in the 
event of an assault being committed 
upon them, and in that case to enter a 
house and arrest any persons who may 
have committed the assault. That is 
the sum total of their functions, and I 
challenge contradiction. I know that 
my mere statement is no authority, but 
I Live examined the text books in the 
library, and I hold in my hands a very 
useful little book, called ‘The Irish 
Constabulary Code,” issued by Mr. Reid, 
Inspector General of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary. In looking through the book 
I find that Mr. Reid points out what are 
the duties of the Constabulary at evic- 
tions, and he says at page 302— 

“ The Constabulary at evictions are not to 
assist in making a seizure or to do any act con- 
nected with handing over to the bailiff the 
possession ‘of land, and are only to protect in 
¢ase of violence, and if necessary to enforce 
entrance for the purpose of arresting those who 
have committed violence.” 

Then, again, I refer to a judgment of 
Chief imene Pallas repo page lbs 
21, page 18 of the Jrish Law Times. That 
learned judge, a fair and high-minded 
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man, although he has nosympathy with 
the Plan of Campaign, lays down in the 
most clear and distinct language that 
the Constabulary have no right what- 
ever to lend any assistance to bailiffs 
for the purpose of supporting any civil 
process except to protect the bailiffs 
from assault, and if necessary to arrest 
those who commit an assault. Now, I 
wish to ask the law advisers of the 
Crown and those who are otherwise 
legally responsible, what was Mr, 
Harrison doing that he was arrested 
by four or five constables, including the 
head constable? It is idle to tell me 
that Mr. Harrison has been acquitted. 
It was the duty of the law advisers of the 
Chief Secretary, who undoubtedly had 
cognizance of this procedure, as soon as 
they discovered that Mr. Harrison had 
been arrested on such a charge, to order 
his immediate release. A more gross 
violation of the elementary duties of the 
Constabulary than the arrest of Mr. 
Harrison it is impossible to conceive. 
But I do not stop there. I find that 
four armed policemen were in the house 
of an old woman. What right had they 
in that house? If they were there to 
arrest the old woman for an assault I 
can understand it, or if they were of 
opinion that the old woman was endan- 
gering the lives of the emergency men 
who were engaged in sertying. out the 
oe But pra 4g J my “9 a 

erfect quiet reigned in Fa 
aad hide again I maintain that the 
police were guilty of a gross violation 
of duty. Mr. Conybeare—I presume I 
am entitled to mention the hon. Member 
for the Camborne Division by name— 
has been convicted of having called out 
“Three cheers for the Plan of Oam- 
paign.” The report in the Zimes states 
that the learned magistrates—ifthey are 
learned—acted to the best of their 
lights, and they stated that they con- 
ceived the calling out of ‘‘ Three cheers 
for the Plan of Campaign,” constituted 
an overt act connecting Mr. Conybeare 
with conspiracy. That is a somewhat 
startling assertion. 

*Mz. WHARTON (Yorkshire, W. 
R., Ripon): I rise to order. I do not 
wish to interrupt the hon. Member, but 
I wish to ask you, Sir, whether it is in 
accordance with the practice of the 
House for an hon. Member to refer to 
the circumstances of a case pending 
legal jurisdiction. The fact is that 
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the circumstances to which the hon. 
Member is alluding, will come before 
the Court of Appeal, and will probably 
form the charge against the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite before that Court. I wish 
therefore to know if it is in accordance 
ith the practice of this House, that the 
circumstances of the case can be referred 
on this occasion ? 
'*Mz. SPEAKER: When the hon. 
Member on a previous night gave his 
Notice, I thought it my duty to take 
upon myself the responsibility of saying 
that I thought, under the then circum- 
stances, it would be indecorous in the 
highest degree to bring the circum- 
stances under the notice of the House. 
But to-night the hon. Member has varied 
the Notice on moving the Adjournment 
of the House, namely, “‘ For the purpose 
of calling attention to the conduct of the 
police at Falcarragh.” He now appears 
be dealing with another su ject, 
namely, the prosecution of the hon. 
and learned Member for the Camborne 
Division (Mr. Conybeare), and I hope I 
may say I do not think I am travelling 
out of my responsibility and my proper 
functions when I say that Ido not think 
the House will sanction any remarks 
which are likely to prejudice the trial 
which, though it is over in the first in- 
stance, is now the subject of appeal. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman has 
asked me whether it is the practice of 
the House. I am not aware that there 
has been any definite and distinct ex- 
poo of opinion on the of the 
ouse that pending trials should not be 
alluded to. Nor am I aware of any 
distinct and definite ruling from the 
Chair, though I am aware of frequent 
expressions of opinion both from 
Ministers in this House and other 
Members with regard to the impropriety 
of alluding to pending trials in such a 
way as to prejudi 
case. With these remarks I shall leave 
the subject in the hands of the House. 
*Mz. ATHERLEY-JONES: I have 
no intention of discussing the mode in 
which the trial was conducted. I say 
that the charge which was formulated 
against Mr. Conybeare was that he 
éalled out ‘Three cheers for the Plan 
of Campaign.” It may be that it was 
an imprudent thing to call out ‘‘Three 
Leta for the Plan of Campaign.” ‘That 
i other matter ; but I will put a hypo- 


stical case. Assuming that there was 
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@ conspiracy in existence in which cer- 
tain persons were known to have assi 
As an illustration let me take the case 
of what is known as “the long firm.” 
Suppose that some individual were to 
eall out ‘Three cheers for the long firm,” 
would that be held to be ying pert i 
the conspiracy of the long firm ould 
it be an overt act ? , 
*Tuz FIRST LORD or trae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn, Strand, 
Westminster) : Whether there is any 
Rule of the House or not, I beri 4 
to appeal to the hon. and learn 
Member whether he desires to set up a 
precedent for discussing the conditions 
under which a conviction has been given 
by a Court of first instance—a conviction 
that has been made the subject of an 
appeal to a Higher Court. I ventute 
to say, following the remarks that have 
fallen from you Sir, that such a course 
has never been taken and is not in 
accordance with the view of the House. 
I think that the practice is one that ma 
have serious consequences and that it 
contrary to the course which has been 
enerally followed by the House, 
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Cries of ‘‘ Order.” 
*Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES: I listened 
with the greatest r to what has 


fallen from the Leader of the House, 
but at the same time I am bound to sa 
that I do not think the trial of any Iri 
Nationalist in Ireland is likely to be 
prejudiced by anything that can take 
place in this House rtainly the case 
of the Crown is not likely to be pre- 
judiced. I have sufficient respect for 
the judicial tribunals of my own coun 
and Ireland to avoid saying anything 
that will be derogatory to them. 
Passing from that I wish to show, as 
indicating the spirit and temper of the 
prosecution, what the kind of evidence 
was which was given against Mr Oony- 


eare——- 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is now entering into ; 
matter which is clearly irregular, and 
cannot say that it is one which con- 
stitutes a definite matter of urgent 
public importance. The hon. Membe 
18 —< up two distinct matters. 
_— C) mn Meee of the House 
or the purpose of calling attention to the 
sondael. of the police, and now te 
going into the question of the proséc- 
on of en er, of this Howse. 
arp two thetters that should be ‘kep 
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—— distinct, and they are not 
h covered by the notice given to the 
House. 

*Mrz. ATHERLEY-JONES: If you, 
Sir, had borne with me a little longer 
you would have seen that I was alluding 
to the conduct of the police. The police 
stated that Mr. Conybeare had cried, 
‘To hell with Mr. Balfour.” I do not 
believe that my hon. Friend did use 
such an expression. Those who knew 
Mr. Conybeare well knows that he is 
a of using such an expression. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! The 
hon. Member is distinctly violating the 
Rule I have laid down. 

*Me. ATHERLEY-JONES: Then I 
will abstain from commenting upon any 
of the evidence which was brought 
before the Magistrates on that occasion. 
There is, however, another matter to 
which I wish to call attention, and 
which is of great importance when we 
consider the mode in which justice is 
administered in Ireland. It is reported 
that Mr. Conybeare during his visit to 
Falcarragh was subjected to an odious 
system of police espionage. Members 
of the constabulary followed my hon. 
Friend about, with note books in their 
hands, and wrote down every word he 
uttered in private conversation. They 
acted as eavesdroppers when he visited 
private houses, and I want to know by 
what legal authority or statute they 
are entitled to follow the humblest of 
Her Majesty’s subjects from house to 
house and take notes of what he says? 
Under the controlled and restricted con- 
ditions with which I have been able to 
bring forward the Motion, I think 1 
have a right to demand some satis- 
factory explanation from the Chief 
Secretary and the law advisers of 
the Orown of the action of the 
police. It is not a question of the ad- 
ministration of the law for the purpose 
of preventing acts of violence. No 
doubt, the right hon. Gentleman is 
entitled to enforce all the machinery of 
the law in order to preserve law and 
order in Ireland, but in this instance 
the action of the police has been far 
more calculated to lead to disorder. 
Possibly we shall hear the right hon. 
Gentleman denounce the disorder which 
exists in Ireland, and arraign the con- 
duct of the people in resisting the 
entrance of bailiffs and emergency men 
into their houses. But that is not the 
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point. The point he is called upon to 
address himself to is ohathieg te is 


within the legitimate functions of the * 


police to establish a reign of terror in 

d. I say, with a perfect conviction 
that I am speaking the truth, that it is 
a perilous thing for any English Mem- 
berof Parliament whoisin sympathy with 
the Home Rule Party to visit any place 
in Ireland where evictions are pendi 
and, speaking | ee og having ser 
to my professional duties, I am 
free to confess that I should hesitate 
for a long time before I followed 
the example of my hon. Friend. All 
the authorities have to do is to prove 
that there has been a conspiracy in 
existence, and then haul any hon. Mem- 
ber before a magistrate and accuse him 
of being a party to it. You may call 
that firm government of Ireland, but to 
my mind it is infirm government, 
equalled only by that which has been 
found to exist in countries which do not 
enjoy the blessings of Constitutional 
Government. It is not the law of the 
realm, but of irresponsible police officers, 
and an equally irresponsible magis- 
tracy. I desire to see the law of the 
country properly vindicated, but I ap- 
peal to independent Members on both 
sides of the House to say whether the 
course which is being pursued by the 
Government in Ireland is not one which 
has analogy only in the acts of Turkish 
Pashas and Bashi Bazouks. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Atherley-Jones.) 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL. ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Manppen, University 
of Dublin): If an illustration were 
wanting of the inconvenience of dis- 
cussing matters which are pending be- 
fore the Courts of Law of this country 
I think that such has been furnished 
by the speech which has just been 
addressed to the House. Although 
the hon. Gentleman did not discuss 
the events in detail, yet he did 
state to the House the nature of the 
charge as it presents itself to his mind, 
on which the hon. Member for Oamborne 
is arraigned—a statement with which I 
cannot concur. But I shall not discuss 
that point, nor enter into it at all. The 
hon. Member asks by what authority 
and by what law the hon. Member for 
Camborne was shadowed by the police 
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during his visit to Falcarragh. It has 
been a common practice not only in 
Ireland, but in this country for the 
lice to obtain evidence in this manner. 
he Court in the first instance 
has decided that during his presence 
in Ireland the hon. Member for 
Camborne broke the law. If there 
is any reasonable ground for believing 
on the part of the authorities that any 
person is engaged in an undertaking 
which involves a breach of the law, it is 
not only within the right and lawful for 
the police, but it is their duty to obtain 
all necessary information by all lawful 
means—[{An hon. Muzmpzr: ‘“ Yes, 
lawful means.” |—which may be neces- 
sary for the purpose of ascertaining 
certain facts. ill any hon. Member 
et up and state that the means used 
by the police have been unlawful ? 
[‘* Oertainly.””] Then let the illegality 
of what is called shadowing a person 
and watching his movements be tested ; 
but I maintain that the practice is law- 
ful. I submit that if the authorities in 
any district have reason to suppose that 
any person is present for the purpose of 
offending against the law of the land, 
they are bound to adopt all reasonable 
means of obtaining information as to 
his proceedings. The hon Member isin 
error as to the presence of the police in 
a house which I should call the land- 
lord’s and not the tenant’s. 

*Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES : The house 
to which I referred was the house of 
Widow Coyne, an old cripple over 80 
years of age. 

*Mr. MADDEN: If that to which the 
hon. and learned Member referred is 
not the house in respect of which Mr. 
Harrison was arrested, I fail-to see the 
pertinence of his remarks in regard 
to the Motion. But still, if the 
hon. Member thinks anything tends 
on this point, let him put a question 
down on the Paper and I will cause 
inquiries to be made. 

*Mrz. ATHERLEY-JONES: I ob- 
tained my information from a report in 
the Times of the 18th or 19th of last 
April. 

*Mr.. MADDEN: I surely cannot be 
expected to carry in mind full details 
as to all occurrences that have been 
reported from time to time in the public 
Press. If the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man wishes to ascertain the facts, let 
him put a question down on the Paper, 


Mr. Madden 
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Now, Sir, I will pass. 


in my power. 


to the portion of the s of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman which 


dealt with the case of Mr. Harrison.. I 
presume that the House is aware that 
that gentleman was acquitted by the 
magistrates of the charge of committing 
the acts which he did commit in pursu- 
ance of an illegal conspiracy. will 
venture shortly to recapitulate the facts 
with regard to Mr. Harrison’s arrest. 
Certain evicted tenants on the Olphert. 
estate had re-taken possession, forcibly or 
otherwise, and were in unlawful pos- 
session of the houses from which they 
had been evicted. It was alleged and 
proved before the magistrates that there 
existed on that estate an illegal con- 
spiracy to defeat and frustrate the 
action of Her Majesty’s Courts, and 
that in two ways—first by violent 
opposition to the execution of the pi 
cess of eviction, and secondly by unlaw- 
fully returning after execution of the 
writs to the houses from which they 
had been evicted. Both these facts 
actually occurred. Fierce resistanve 
was made to the execution of the writs, 
violent assaults were made on the police, 
an Inspector was seriously labaalt. and 
rendered insensible. After the execu- 
tion of the eviction, the resistance 
to the law took the form of 
re-taking possession of the premises, 
It might be a question whether the 
possession thus taken was not violent 
and forcible, and therefore a criminal 
offence. But at any rate, it cannot be 
disputed that the evicted tenants were in 
awful possession. Now it came to the 
knowledge of the police that a visit had 
been paid by several gentlemen to the 
houses whichhad been re-taken ion 
of by the evicted tenants, and on that 
occasion Mr. Harrison did what has been 
euphemistically described as administer- 
ing relief to a starving people; in other 
words, he selected out of all the people of 
the districts as the objects of his bounty 
the inmates of houses who had returned 
and were in unlawful — of those 
buildings. When the House remembers 
that it was proved before the magistrates 
that there was a conspiracy among 
these people to defeat the execution 
due process of law, and that the people 
unlawfully returned into possession of 
their houses in pursuance of this con- 
spiracy, the case wears a very different 
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aspect, and is totally different from the 
suggestion that Mr. Harrison was a 
young gentleman who had only gone over 
there to relieve distress. Mr. Harrison 
was guilty of what I will only cha- 
racterize as a thoughtless act. He did 
not realize the consequences of what he 
was doing; he did not realize that 
instead of relieving distress he was 
accumulating distress and misery. That 
is why I venture to characterize his 


action as thoughtless. Evil is wrought. 


by want of thought. Still, Mr. Harrison 
was acquitted by the Oourt of the 
charge of having acted in pursuance of 
the conspiracy which I have described. 
He was not arrested by the police 
for what-is described as the dis- 
tribution of charity. He certainly was 
arrested and was put in prison. But 
why? Because, Sir, when the police 
pointed out to him that the persons he 
roposed to relieve were resisting the 

w, and asked him for his name and 

address, he did not comply with their 
uest. 
zr. CONYBEARE: That is not true. 

*Mr. MADDEN: That is what was 
sworn at the trial. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: And I say it is 
not true. 

*Mr. MADDEN: It was sworn to at 
the trial of Mr. Harrison. At all events, 
whether he gave his address, or whether 
he is under the impression that he did, 
it did not reach the police, and that is 
the material point, and therefore the 
fact that he was arrested, and not 
summoned, is due to the fact that the 
policecouldnot get hisname and address, 
the police had no alternative than to 
arrest him. What occurred afterwards ? 
When Mr. Harrison was arrested and 
taken before the magistrates for what 
the police believed to be an illegal 
offence, the magistrates offered to release 
him on bail, but he deliberately, in open 
Oourt, refused to give bail. That may 
be right or wrong, but the offer of bail 
having been made to Mr. Harrison, he 
cannot complain of being imprisoned 


when he declined to give bail, and 
eee Benen to go to prison. 
Sm HORACE DAVEY (Stockton) : 


I think the House is indebted to my hon. 
and learned Friend for having brought 
this subject forward, because we cannot 
too often impress on the House and the 
country the extent to which Ireland at 
the present time is police-ridden. So 
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far as my knowledge and information 
goes, there is no better example, no 
more flagrant instance of what I do not 
hesitate to call the illegal action of the 
police than their conduct with respect 
to the Falcarragh evictions. Now, Sir, 
we have been told, and I intend 
absolutely to accept your ruling, that 
we must not refer to a case which is sub 
judice; but, Sir, the Crown having 
thought fit to try Mr. Harrison and the 
hon. Member for Camborne together 
on a charge for conspiracy, I am nut to 
be precluded from discussing the case 
of Mr. Harrison because part of the 
evidence given against him was also 
given against the hon. Member. There 
is one point I desire there shall be no 
mistake about, and that is that the 
prosecution of Mr. Harrison was under- 
taken by the express directions of the 
authorities at Dublin, as was stated by 
the learned Gentleman who conducted 
the prosecution on behalf of the Crown. 
It seems to me, Sir, that the Govern- 
ment has been overriding and trampling 
on the most ordinary liberties of the 
Irish people. At any rate, in this case 
they have succeeded in making them- 
selves ridiculous, because anything more 
absurd than to prosecute Mr. Harrison 
on acharge of entering into a conspiracy 
with a number of persons whose very 
names he had never heard of, and for 
acts which were done while he was still 
ursuing his studies at Oxford, could 

ly be conceived. With regard to 

the act for which Mr. Harrison was 
arrested, what happened, as appeared 
from the reading of the evidence, is per- 
fectly plain. Mr. Harrison called on 
the tenant inside the house to open the 
door; the door was put ajar, and he 
threw in a loaf of bread, and for that 
the heavy machinery of the law of con- 
spiracy is called down, and Mr. Harrison 
is arrested for alleged forcible entry. 
He was also charged with aiding and 
abetting in the frustration of the law, 
which is a new criminal offence to me. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
has made a most unsatisfactory answer 
to every one of the questions asked by 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Durham. Since when I ask him again 
was it a crime by statute or common 
law to give a loaf of bread or a packet 
of tea or of cakes to a starving man who 
is committing a civil offence? Suppose 


the people in re-taking possession were 
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committing a trespass, what statute, 
English or Irish, makes it a crime to 
give them a loaf of bread or a packet of 
tea? By what law, or by what right, 
are the police entitled to lay siege to a 
house of which possession has been re- 
taken by the tenant and to try to starve 
him out by blockade? It appears to me 
that in this case they formed a cordon 
round the house, more or less perfect, 
and prevented people from approaching 
it Both in the south-west of Ireland, 
and more particularly in Donegal, the 
police seem to be under the impression 
that they may do whatever they please. 
I have read the evidence of a policeman 
that he gave passes to the people to 
enable them to get through the cordon 
of the police. That was wholly illegal 
and unjustifiable. It was perfectly pre- 
posterous for the Crown to institute 
an action for conspiracy against Mr. 
Harrison and to try-to connect him with 
acts done three or four years before, 
when he was a boy at school or at 
college. But that is what was done, 
and it naturally followed from com- 
mitting the administration of so delicate 
a law as that of conspiracy to Resident 
Magistrates. The thing from which 
more mischief has come than from any 
other is the withdrawal of such actions 
from the decision of a jury. If the law 
of conspiracy is to be administered by 
magistrates, we shall have to alter the 
law. The only thing which makes it 
tolerable in this country is that it is 
administered by a jury. Now, Sir, one 
more point, and I will sit down. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman gravely said 
and challenged the House to contradict 
the statement that it was lawful for the 
rey to shadow a man, note-book in 

nd, if they believed he was about to do 
an unlawful act. I do not believe 
because the police thought the hon. 
Member for Camborne was going to 
cheer for the Plan of Oampaign that 
they were entitled to follow ‘hime about 
like a shadow. When Mr. Harrison 
was arrested he was cheered by the 
crowd, and according to the report in 
the Zimes the crowd were charged by 
the police for so cheering, and the 
Inspector of Oonstabulary said it was a 
scandal to cheer a prisoner. But if the 
ee arrested persons like Mr. Harrison 

fear I shall be guilty of the scandalous 
conduct of giving those persons a cheer. 


Str Horace Davey 
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*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent; 
Thanet): It may appear very pre- 
sumptuous for a layman to join issué 
with an ex-Solicitor General on a point of 
law. But, Sir, I am emboldened in this 
instance to make that attempt because I 
think that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s eminence at the Bar has not been 
attained by personal attention to such 
trivial matters as Police Court prosecu- 
tions, otherwise I think he would have 
known that what he has laid down ag 
indisputable law is without a shadow of 
foundation ; in fact the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has lent the weight of his 
great authority to the astoundi 
doctrine that the police are not justifi 
in keeping out trespassers from houses 
of which illegal possession has been 
taken. 

Sm H. DAVEY: The right hon. 
Gentloman is mistaken. That is not 
whatI said. I said I was not aware of 
any law which enables the police to 
besiege a house and form a cordon 
about it to starve those in possession, 
*Mr. J. LOWTHER: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman went a good deal 
further; he asked what right had the 
police to prevent people from entering 
those houses? That position taken u 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
am glad to think, after fuller con- 
sideration, he deliberately repudiates, 
Then he went another step further 
still, and said the police had no right to 
follow about, note-book in hand, as he 
put it, persons whom they choose to 
think are objects of suspicion. I venture 
to say, Sir, that no person who has 
had a share, however humble, in carry- 
ing out the law can deny that the police 
are justified, if they believe any person 
is engaged in acts likely to bring him 
into conflict with the law, to see when 
and how any breach of the law occurs 
I do not consider that I or anyone else 
would be justified in detaining the House 
by referring to the action of a Court of 
Law; there has been too much discus- 
sion of that kind already of late, 
which has largely brought discredit 
upon those who have indulged in it. I 
will, therefore, merely content myself 
with saying that the police in the 
matter referred to have discharged their 
duty, and in the like circumstances I 
hope they will do precisely the same 
again. 
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Mz. CONYBEARE (Oornwall, Cam- 
borne) : I do not think I should be justi- 
fied in wasting the time of the House b 
replying to any of the comments whic 

ye have just heard from the right hon. 
entleman, and which seem to me to 
prove only this—that a right hon. 
Goadenas may occupy oneof the highest 
itions in connection with the Govern- 
ment of Ireland without his legal know- 
ledge being such that even the Lord 
Lieutenant could satisfy himself of it, 
I presume no one will contradict me 
when I say I am probably the only Mem- 
ber of the House who can place in the 
possession of the House the actual facts 
which are at present under discussion. 
A laugh. on. Members opposite 
ugh as they usually do when matters 
are being discussed of which they are 
strangely ignorant. I happened to be 
= with my friend Mr. Harrison 
uring the whole course of the proceed- 
ings for which he was arrested and im- 
rane and after my friend Mr. 
arrison was arrested I carried on his 
work with my friend Mr. Benson. I 
am not going now to touch upon the 
actual charges of which I stand con- 
demned, as I do not for one moment 
presume to anticipate the appeal that 
will be heard later on in my own case ; 
but I trust I shall not trespass upon 
forbidden ground if I place before the 
House the facts as stated in Mr. 
Harrison’s case. Stripped of their legal 
verbiage, the charges against us 
amounted to this—that we had, by 
giving bread to Mr. Olphert’s starved 
and besieged tenants on the night of the 
16th of April, aided and abetted them 
in connection with the Plan of Cam- 
paign and also in the holding of forcible 
possession. The first charge applied 
equally to Mr. Harrison and myself, and 
if he was acquitted upon that charge so 
of course must I have been. The other 
charge, with respect to the holding of 
forcible possession, broke down, I 
imagine for two reasons—in the first 
place, because the very persons who 
were accused of having held forcible 
possession were not even proceeded 
against by the Crown when their cases 
came on, and secondly, because, as I 
conclusively proved to the magistrate by 
the citation of English authority, to 
prove the holding of forcible possession 
it is necessary to show that there was 
actual violence, as to which not a shred 
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or tittle of evidence was advanced. 
mention these matters in order to bring 
out as strongly as possible the point that 
so far as the Plan of Campaign, as an 
illegal criminal conspiracy, exists on the 
estate, and I am not going to deny that 
it does exist—so far as it exists, and so 
far as we were in any way whatever 
either by giving bread or otherwise 
assisting, cheering, and comforting the 
starved and downtrodden tenants of Mr. 
Olphert, we were guilty of a charge of 
which Mr. Harrison has been acquitted, 
and of which I to-day stand condemned. 
The only other evidence on which the 
Crown was able to make out a case 
against me at all was that I, for the 
distinct purpose of—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I am bound to say 
that the hon. and learned Member is now 
referring to uis own case. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I want to dis- 
tinguish between the exact charge 
against myself and the charge against 
Mr. Harrison, of which that gentleman 
was acquitted. I do not propose to dis- 
cuss now the question of the cheering of 
the Plan of Campaign. That was the 
charge againt me as contradistinguished 
from the charge preferred against both 
Mr. Harrison and myself, and on which 
one was acquitted, while the other was 
found guilty. I only want the House to 
distinctly understand that so far as we 
were charged either jointly or severally 
with promoting and aiding and abetting 
the Plan of Campaign the evidence of 
the bread giving upon which we were 

rosecuted was the strongest that could 
be brought forward. Now so far as I 
am concerned the House, knows that I 
had nothing to do with originating the 
Plan of Campaign on the Olphert 
estate. It was originated at a time when 
I was travelling in South Africa, when 
Mr. Harrison was living in England, 
and when Mr. Benson was travelling in 
the United States. On Friday the 12th 
of April I was performing my duties in 
this House, and I left on that evening 
for Ireland. I had never at that time 
either met or heard of either Mr, 
Harrison or Mr. Benson. I reached 
Falcarragh on the 14th of April, and it 
was on the evening of that day that the 
only act took place on the part of the 
tenants which could be construed to be 
anything in connection with the Plan of 
Campaign. The tenants on that evening 
went back to the houses from which they 
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had been evicted during the previous 
week. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
am reluctant to call the hon. Gentleman 
to order, but he is not now discussing 
the conduct of the police. The hon. 
Gentleman is clearly defending himself 
against charges which may be said to be 
pending against him. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I have not the 
least intention of defending myself. I de- 
fended myself before the Magistrate, 
and I suppose I shall have to’ defend 
myself before the County Court Judge. 
I am content to await that time. Now, 
as to the control of the police, the first 
thing I desire to allude to is the system 
of espionage which is adopted in 
Ireland. Now the Solicitor General 
for Ireland stated that it was a common 
fact that I was breaking the law. 

*Mr. MADDEN said that he had said 
that the Court of First Instance had 
held the hon. Member guilty of break- 
ing the law. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: You first assume 
a man is guilty of something, then, for 
the purpose of making him guilty, you 
set spies to shadow him and track him 
everywhere, and take down every word 
he may say, and then, when that course 
of action is called in question, you say 
that the police were perfectly right be- 
cause he was found by the Magistrate to 
have been guilty of something. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman assumes 
that I was only followed by the police 
after they had some idea I was taking 
part in an illegal conspiracy. That is 
not the explanation given by the police 
authorities on the spot. It is not their 

ractice to wait to know whether a man 
is doing that which is illegal before they 
shadow him and track him out. Several 
English ladies and gentlemen com- 
plained of the inconvenience to which 
they were subjected, and Mr. Divisional 
Commissioner Cameron said to them, 
‘* You must understand that this country 
is in such a condition that strangers 
must be watched to ascertain if they 
are respectable, and not Members of 
Parliament or others coming to incite 
a at to crime.” These are the 
words of this Pasha who had autocratic 
control of the whole of the manage- 
ments of the police and military 
in Falcarragh at that time. I have here 
the notes of the evidence of Sergeant 
Kenny of Falcarragh. This officer in 


Mr. Conybeare 
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cross examination said it was his duty to 
know who stopped in the hotel and in 
every house in the district, including Mr, 
Olphert’s house itself. He added, ‘‘Tsaw 
Captain Butler and Mr. Russell were 
there. I heard that Mr. Russell was an 
Irish Member of Parliament. I did not 
see he was respectable.” The hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone must be glad to 
receive a certificate of respectability from 
Sergeant Kenny. The officer went on, 
“T set my men to watch whether they 
are respectable or not. There are man 
ersons coming into the district whom 
id not set my detectives to follow.” 
The fact is that at this moment 
such is the police intimidation 
in Falcarragh, such are the daily irregu- 
larities and illegalities practised by the 
authorities there, that it is not at all 
surprising that they should go beyond 
what we, as English gentlemen, have a 
right to claim as their duty in setting 
spies to track out everybody who ma’ 
come into the district. But there ig 
further evidence on this point. Two 
ladies—Miss Chapman and another 
lady—came to Falcarragh during the 
last few days I was there. They were 
tracked and insulted by the police ; and, 
therefore, it is idle for the Solicitor 
General for Ireland to get up and say it 
was in the fulfilment of their duty that 
they followed me, because they recog- 
nized in me a dangerous person and 
conspirator. The irregularities of the 
police have infected the emergency men, 
for Armstrong, an emergency man, 
stated that his instructions were to inter- 
fere with English ladies and gentlemen 
and representatives of the Press whom 
he saw walking about. He added, 
‘They were in a lane when I ordered 
them away and took their names.” It 
is monstrous that ladies and gentlemen 
from England should not be able to talk 
to these poor wretches, who are being 
turned out of their homes by Mr, 
Olphert, in order to ascertain the facts, 
and to refute the libels and false state- 
ments which are being spread by the 
family of Mr. Olphert and the hon, 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell). That is what we complain of, 
and I very much mistake the feelings of 
the people in this country if they will 
not resent, in the highest degree, 
an interference with liberty, even 
in Donegal, without the slightest 
provocation. At this moment there is 
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no crime in Donegal except that which 
the police, and the emergency men, the 
riflemen, and the landlords’ men gene- 
rally, choose to commit. Falcarragh is 
not in a disturbed condition, save for 
the riotings of the riflemen and police 
who roll about the streets in a drunken 
condition at all hours of the night and 
day, making a most disgraceful exhi- 
bition of themselves, and actually in- 
sulting and assaulting English gentle- 
men, as they did in the case of Mr. 
Harrison, without the slightest reason. 
But it is not merely a question of the 
action of the police in the particular 
matter which has been most promi- 
nently brought under the notice of the 
House. We complain of the illegal 
action of the police in other respects. 
We wy 2g the police authorities, 
deliberately, by a petty dodge, gettin 
hold of the Sensis rei Ww ick thee 
se people have been evicted. They 
ave done this on the pretence of hiring 
them from the landlord’s agent. It was 
unearthed in the course of the recent 
trial that one day, after the people had 
been turned out of their homes, the 
emergency men, and the landlord’s 
agent, and Mr. Cameron, and other 
police officers went round. The police 
authorities asked the agent if this house 
and that house were to let, and, on 
being assured by the agent that they 
were, Mr. Cameron said, ‘‘I will have 
this house and that house at 1s. a week as 
a police barrack,” and at once installed 
some half dozen constables in them. 
80 fearful, however, were they of the 
a of the exposure, that a few 
days later the police were hurriedly 
turned out of the houses. Then I will 
take another point. The police in this 
country are supposed to be employed 
for the purpose of defending the pro- 
nn and lives of poor and rich alike, 
ut in Falearragh, as no doubt in other 
_ of Ireland, the police regard their 
uty as strictly limited to the perse- 
cution of poor people. What do they 
do if a petty larceny takes place? They 
positively decline to institute any 
paces I affirm without hesitation 
that if the police in Falcarragh would 
only apply themselves to their proper 
duty of protecting the poor people, as 
well as protecting Mr. Giphert, against 
intrigue and crime, there would be less 
disturbance, and less call for any of the 
coercive practices in which the Chief 
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Secretary delights so much. I should 
like to give one or two illustrations of 
what I consider illegal action on the 
part of the police. Inspector Herd 
swore in this case that he arrested 
persons before he had got warrants. I 
want to know by what right police arrest 
persons, break into their homes, break 
in the doors with hatchets at five o’clock 
in the morning, and turn out women 
and children without warrants. Has it 
come to this, that there is no protection 
whatever for the poor people against 
these illegal malpractices of the police? 
I think these facts need to be blazoned 
abroad throughout the land to show to 
what an odious extent the Government 
have travelled in their illegal coercive 
progress throughout Ireland. ‘These 
lice are not content with doing what 
Siaes described, they are deliberately 
aiding and abetting the emergency men 
in wholesale destruction of the tenants’ 
property. It is all very well to say the 
house belongs to the landlord ; it is not 
so with the fittings and furniture. We 
might argue that the walls of the houses 
in some cases were built by and are the 
property of the tenants. But the furni- 
niture of these poor people was thrown 
out and wantonly smashed—cooking 
pots, tables, spinning wheels of the 
women—every article of furniture was 
pitched out and maliciously destroyed. 
Day after day, evening after evening did 
I hear complaints from the tenants, days 
after the evictions, of how the emergency 
men, protected and assisted by the police, 
had been going into these poor people’s 
houses, tearing down the roof and 
rafters, tearing up the flooring, taki 
away every particle of timber they coul 
find to the police station for firewood. 
Two or three nights ago one of the 
tenants described to me how his house 
was gutted in this fashion, and how the 
police and emergency men hurled a great 
rock against a partition dividing two 
rooms, shattered it, and the timber was 
carried away by one of the Olphert carts 
to the police barracks. I went to the 
barracks afterwards and saw the rem- 
nants of the partition thus wantonly 
destroyed. It is bad enough if the 
emergency men do these things, but we 
do not expect the police to aid and abet 
the landlords’ agents in such proceed- 
ings. I have full particulars of the 
assault on Madge MecGially, felled to 
the ground by a policeman’s baton. 
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I saw the wound on her head from which 
she suffered for many days. Again, 
there was the case of Neil Doogan of 
Ballinish, not the man of the same name 
who has just been imprisoned, whose 
wife was assulted by an emergency man, 
and yet Mr. Cameron would take no 
notice, although Mr. Harrison swore an 
information against the emergency man 
whom he saw strike her. Mr. O’Brien 
also, the member for Monaghan, swore 
he saw an emergency man strike her on 
the breast with his closed fist, and a 
— of police saw it too, but beyond 
py the emergency man away would 

nothing. Such assaults as these are 
countenanced by the police, and it is 
right they should be brought clearly 
before the people of this country. I do 
not want to unduly prolong this dis- 
eussion, but a great deal might be said 
in connection with the terrible scenes of 
suffering we have witnessed at Fal- 
earragh during our stay there. I 
think at any rate these specimens 
of the illegal actions of the police we 
have adduced demand some explana- 
tion from the Government, and amply 
justify my hon. Friend in making his 

otion. I am sorry that the fact of my 
appeal has prevented him from taking a 
wider and larger view of the question, 
for I think it is time the whole of these 
transactions should be clearly and 
vividly brought before the country, and 
the sooner the better. At any rate, I 
have endeavoured to place these few 
facts before the House, not because they 
are the only facts by any means, but 
because they are some of the more sober 
facts, and indicate the state of police 
terrorism that exists from one end of 
Donegal to the other. It is idle for the 
police to attempt to frighten English- 
men from going there. They may 
bring charges of conspiracy against 
me and others, but I hope that the 
English people will not be intimidated 
from going to Ireland to see for them- 
selves the facts of these cases. That is 
the intention of the Government and 
the Police, for Mr. Mackay, the Orown 
Prosecutor in the case against myself 
and Mr. Harrison, woutd up his re- 
marks by an insolent threat against 
visitors appealing to the Magistrates 
from such a sentence as would not only 
deter us from continuing the duties 
we considered were enforced upon us, 
‘but which would also frighten other 


Mr. Conybeare 
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glish people from visititig that 
iene “ _ suit the dover: 
ment to try and frighten away i 
e; the Thiel Romoteny bea 
his lack deeds are best done in dark- 
ness without witriesses, but, at any rate, 
some of thé truth shall be known 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this country. It is because discussions 
of this kind are, perhaps, the most 


efficient means of bringing the facts 
to the notice of the people of England 


through the Press that I rejoice the 
hon. Member has brought these pro- 
ceedings at Falcarragh before the notice 


of the House. 

*Mrz. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I cannot help thinking the Government 
must feel that they, and they alone, are 
responsible for the discussion which has 
taken place this evening. What is the 
case, about which there is no doubt? 
The police, thinking they were follow- 
ing the instructions received from the 
right hon. Gentleman and those whom 
he trusts, and evidently not wrong 
in so thinking, from the statement 
made to the House by the Law 
Officer of the Crown, took on themselves 
to prosecute a gentleman named Harri- 
son, under charges worded in the 
gravest language, of which the only 
overt act, the only act attempted to be 
proved, was, that Mr. Harrison had 
offered food to the people whom it is 
alleged had re-taken possession of the 
holdings which had been theirs. That 
is a matter upon which the House can 
judge. It stands to the country, that 
in Ireland it has become an offence, an 
offence which warrants the police in 
summarily arresting an individual, that 
he should have given bread or food to a 
mah whom the Government consider 
criminal. How long has this been & 
criminal act in England or in Wales? 
If this man had been a felon, and. his 
felony undoubted, since when under the 
common law, or under the statute law, 
has it been an offence warranting arrest, 
to give him food? I submit it is a 
monstrous proposition. There must be 
a perversion of all ideas of justice 
in the land, a distortion of all legal 
principles, or no policemen would be such 
idiots as to take action in such a fashion, 
and no law officer would be mad enough 
to endorse what they had done. The 
learned Solicitor General speaking with 
reference to the watching by the police, 
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said, if it be alleged to be an ill 
action, it could be tested; but i 
it be tested? By what process? If 
I have spies set upon a9 oni I can 
ve conspiracy against them, by what 
. known to the law pry take 
action against them? If the spying 
that is pursued is such that I can 
allege that it is likely to lead to a 
breach of the peace, it is ible 
Ican make some summary application, 
but short of that what action can I 
bring, what indictment would lie? 
How can it be tested? The way in 
which it is tested is that there is a series 
of provocations which sometimes end in 
resistance, and then the police use force 
with great brutality on one hand, and 
send the unfortunates to gaol on the 
other hand. There can be nothing 
more shocking than the state of feeling 
existing among the police at Falcarragh 
as shown by the conduct of these pro- 
secutions. The Solicitor General says 
the act of Mr. Harrison was a thought- 
less act, but thoughtlessness is hardly 
eriminality. The law officers in Ireland, 
who had the same opportunity of judg- 
ing the nature of the act as the magis- 
trates, instead of treating it as a thought- 
less act, for which Mr. Harrison might 
have been subjected to a warning, 
treated it as acriminal act for which the 
man was prosecuted on a grave charge 
of conspiracy for which he might have 
been sent to gaol for six months. If 
this was a thoughtless act then it should 
have been so recognized by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s colleague in Dub- 
lin, and the proceedings should have 
stopped short at the unfortunate action 
of the police, and the prosecution by the 
law officers should not have been 
added. It is unfortunate that we 
should occupy our time in this House 
discussing proceedings which have 
taken place in Courts of Justice, 
but it must not be forgotten that these 
Courts of Justice are special Courts of 
Justice created for the express purpose 
of dealing with special kinds of offences 
never known before, and manufactured 
solely, both the Courts and the offences, 
by a Statute drawn by the right hon. 
and learned Gentlemen who now have 
the enforcement of it; and these Courts 
of Justice have been so constituted as to 
y them open to the gravest suspicion, 
the magistrates and police acting to- 
gether; and magistrates chased out of 
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one country for conduct pay 
honourable men have consid 
worthy to sit and sentence men to gaol on 
charges of having broken the law. I 
have. no wish to occupy time, but 
desire the country should understan 
why I vote for this Motion for Adjourn- 
ment, if it should be carried to a Divi- 
sion; that it is a new thing that the 
giving of bread to a man, however 
wrong that man might be, however 
criminal that man might be, is to be 
made an offence for which the giver 
might be sent to gaol, and still more do 
I vote for the Motion when the man toe 
whom the bread was given is admitted 
to have been a wretched starving tenant, 
who had crept back to his own home- 
stead, from which hard times and hard 
conditions of life had driven him. 

*Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I should have preferred to have 
given way to the right hon. Gentleman, 
because my hon. and learned Friend 
the Solicitor General having spoken, 
nobody else on this Bench has the 
necessary knowledge of details in refer- 
ence to matters that have occurred in 
Donegal to enable him to reply. But 
as the right hon. Gentleman prefers, 
and I think wisely, to speak r me 
rather than before me, I will not inter- 
fere with his wishes. The hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down appears to 


-have entirely mistaken the ground on 


which the Government object to dis- 
cussions of proceedings pending in 
Courts of Law. It is not that the 
Government fear publicity and discus- 
sion. What we object to is the sort 
of maimed discussion which necessarily 
occurs if hon. Gentlemen are allowed to 
raise topics in the House in regard to 
pending proceedings, and which we are 
not allowed to reply to because the 
matters are still sub yudice. You, Sir, have 
had occasion three or four times to call 
hon. Members to order for trespassing 
on matters not relevant to the Motion, 
and which had close connection with 
matters still under consideration by 
Courts of Law, but though stopped 
from going into details, that did not 
prevent them from making insinuations 
against the Government with regard to 
such matters as the cheering of the Plan 
of Campaign—insinuations which are 
freely made use of in contruversy out- 
side the House, and which hon. Mem- 
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bers no doubt think will find their way 
into the Press if repeated in the House 
—but to which I am precluded from 
replying by the ruling of the Ohair. 
That is the reason, and the only reason, 
why I object to this discussion. Per- 
sonally, I like discussions on Irish 
matters. It is not when Parliament 
is sitting, but when it is not sitting, 
that Iam afraid of the speeches and 
criticisms of hon. Members. They may 
say what they like when I am able 
to reply to them; but it is the reckless 
and irresponsible utterances on plat- 
forms where there is no one acquain 

with facts to answer them that I objected 
to; not to utterances in this House. So 
far as the Irish Government are con- 
cerned, I can assure the hon. Gentlemen 
we have no objection either to the 
number or the character of the debates 
they may raise in the House, provided 
always they are debates into which we 
an enter freely and not with our hands 
tied by the circumstance that they 
concern matters still to be determined 
by a Court of Law. Two very eminent 
legal authorities appear to me to have 
made strange blunders in their law in 
‘the course of proceedings this evening. 
The ex-Solicitor General uttered a good 
many sentiments on the criminal law 
which I think, though I speak most 
‘humbly, showed that he is not so in- 
timately acquainted with that branch of 
legal procedure as he, by universal 
acknowledgment is with other and more 
difficult branches of the law. The bon. 
and learned Gentleman appeared to 
think that it was a peculiarity of Irish 
jaw, administered by the present Gov- 
ernment, that a man cheering a prisoner 
should in any circumstances be regarded 
as guilty of an offence. I recommend 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, when 
a suitable occasion offers, to go at the 
head of an excited crowd and cheer by 
name some prisoner coming out of Bow 
Street. I think I can promise the hon. 
and learned Gentleman that under the 
English Law he might find himself 
‘brought very summarily before the 
magistrates, and if it could be 
shown that his conduct was likely to 
lead to a breach of the peace, or to 
‘bring the law into contempt, I may 
also promise him that the magistrates 
will not take a very lenient view of his 
offence. So much for the hon. and 
dearned Gentleman. I go now to 


Ur. A. J. Balfour 
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another eminent legal authority. The 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh), though not technically 
learned, has a large experience in these 
matters, and he appeared to re it ag 
being contrary to law to interfere with 
any man who supplies bread to Fe 
guilty ofan offence. The hon. Member 
asked under what law in England or 
Ireland could it be illegal to supply 
bread or the necessaries of life to a man, 
even if he-be guilty of a criminal 
offence. Giving bread by itself, of 
course, is not an illegal offence in 
Ireland or anywhere else, but giving 
bread for the purposeof assisting a man 
in committing an offence is, I appre- 
hend, an offence against the law both 
in England and inIreland. Is that pro- 
position denied ? 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: My point is that 
no case is known to the English Law in 
which the giving of bread to a criminal, 
either before or after committing a 
crime, is held to be an offence. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I distinotl 
traverse the statement just made. 
repeat that I do not believe there is a 
lawyer who will contradict me when I 
say that to give bread or anything else 
to a man for the purpose of enabling 
him to break the law, is an offence 
against the law in every civilized country 
in the world. This brings me to the 
conduct of the police in arresting Mr. 
Harrison. Mr. Harrison was acquitted. 
The magistrates took a lenient view of 
the circumstances and acquitted him. 

Mr. CONYBEARE : The magistrates 
said the Crown had not made out their 
case. [ Cries of Order, order!’’) I rise 
to order. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
has no right to interrupt, and should not 
continue his remarks when I am stand- 
ing and calling him to order. Mr. 
Conybeare on a point of order. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I only wished to 
correct a wrong explanation of circum- 
stances within my knowlege. The 
magistrates distinctly stated in their 
pe neg not that they were taking & 
enient view of the case, but that the 
Crown had failed to prove their case. 
That was on the charge of having given 
bread to those poor people, enabling 
them to break the law which, the right 
hon. Gentleman says, is both in this 
country and in Ireland an_ illegal 
offence. 
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*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I do not know 
what the hon. Member considers the 
interruption in order; he makes a fresh 


speech when I was not referring to 


him, directly or indirectly. I take 
it that it is admitted, or not denied, 
that the law of the hon. Member for 
Northampton is bad law. (No, no). 
Well, I will leave to those of a 
contrary opinion the opportunity to 
maintain it, and come to what I may 
call the ethics of the case. Was the 
constable justified or not in arresting 
Mr. Harrison? - We must assume that 
Mr. Harrison was innocent, because he 
has been acquitted. But was there a 
prima facie case for the arrest? The 
whole body of tenants who had been 
evicted on the Olphert estate in January, 
by one consent, when the hon. Member 
for Camborne appeared on the scene, re- 
took forcible possession. [ No, no]. Well, 
illegal possession of their houses. In so 
‘doing there could not be any doubt that 
they were acting apparently in concert 
for the purpose of setting at naught the 
decrees of a competent court. Oo one 
denies that. r. Harrison appeared 
on the scene and proposed to give 
bread to one of the tenants who had 
acted in this illegal manner, and he, in 
the opinion of the police, did so for the 
hap of enabling the tenant success- 
lly to carry out that illegal operation. 
Has that fact been denied by Mr. 
Harrison? The allegation is that Mr. 
Harrison acted purely from charitable 
motives. Ido notdoubtthat Mr. Harrison 
is probably a young man of charitable 
instincts and wishes, but his charity in 
this case was of a very selective charac- 
ter. Did Mr. Harrison give bread to 
any person who was not engaged in the 
illegal proceedings ? Was this part of a 
general charitable scheme to relieve 
ap tenants in that part of Donegal? 
there anything in the behaviour of 
Mr. Harrison or his friends and 
associates which would lead the police- 
men to believe that Mr. Harrison was 
actuated by purely charitable motives. 
The policeman warned Mr. Harrison 
that his action was illegal. 
*Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES: How? 
*Me. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
traversing the action of the Court; I 
am only saying that the policeman had 
& primd facie case, and that is all that 
18 required to justify him. The police. 
an told Mr. Harrison he was acting 
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illegally, and asked him for his name, 
Mr. Harrison refused to give his name, 
Mr. CONYBEARE: No. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: He did refuse 
to give it, and it was only on his refusal 
to Pte his name that he was'a 
and taken before the magistrate. The 
magistrate suggested that Mr. Harrison 
should be let out on bail, but Mr. 
Harrison having taken for his guide, 
philosopher, and friend the Member for 
Camborne, the Member for Camborne 
advised him not to give bail. That 
was nobody’s affair but Mr. Harrison’s, 
and neither the _— nor the magis- 
trates, nor Her Majesty’s Government 
are to be held responsible for the ad- 
vice which the hon. Member for Cam- 
borne chose to give his friend. The 
only imprisonment, therefore, which Mr, 
Harrison suffered was because he was 
fool enough to take the advice of the 
hon. Member for Camborne. I have 
every hope, however, that as Mr. Harri- 
son grows older he will grow wiser, and 
if he chooses his associates with care his 
course through life may be an honour- 
able and a useful one, and we can only 
sympathize with him in this case be- 
cause his openly expressed wish for 
martyrdom was not gratified. The 
hon. Member for Camborne is deeply 
indignant because of the espionage, 
as he calls it, which the police 
are alleged to exercise over strangers 
travelling in disturbed parts of the 
country. That formed the main part of 
his speech to-night. He stated that one 
police officer deposed on oath that it 
was the practice of the police to observe 
the behavionr and physiognomy of any 
person who came into the country, and 
if he did not look respectable they fol- 
lowed him, and the Member for Cam- 
borne was naturally indignant that 
after that definition of the duties of the 

olice, he should have been followed 
himself. Is the hon. Member really of 
opinion that where there is an illegal 
conspiracy of a serious kind going on in 
a country, which has led to wide-spread 
disaster, to the injury of the police 
themselves, as well as of the tenants and 
landlords, and where the police are of 
opinion that persons of influence coming 
in the country—because in Donegal the 
mere fact that a man is a Member of 
Parliament is still supposed to give him 
character and influence—that such per- 
sons have either for their object, or as 
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@ necessary consequence of their action, 
¢€ furthering of an illegal conspiracy. 
will put it to the hon. Member 
himself whether the police would 
t have failed in their duty if they 
had not. made it their business to 
watch the proceedings of such persons. 
If the hon. Member, or any Member of 
this House, thinks I am going to sug- 
gost that the police went beyond their 
uty in this case, I can give them no 
ch satisfaction. The police did their 
duty, and they would have been wanting 
in their duty if they had done anything 
less than what they have done. In 
speaking of the attacks made upon the 
police, may I remind the House that 
these men are carrying on most difficult 
and critical work in a country practically 
in a state of revolution. I observe no 
less than three right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite eagerly taking notes of that ob- 
servation, with the obvious intention of 
using it for their own purposes. I am 
grieved to interfere with their bene- 
volent purposes, but if they had given 
me half a moment to explain, I should! 
have saved them the trouble of makin 
the notes. What I said I adhere to. ‘| 
say that the part of Donegal we are 
dealing with is in a state of revolution. 
| Cries of “No; that is not what 
ou said.”’} Who has made it so? 
‘An hon. Memper: You have made 
it so.}] The Plan of Campaign has 
made it so. [‘‘No; the battering 
ram.” ] The allies of the Members 
who introduced the Plan of Campaign 
have made it so. But I do not 
think right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
need be agitated about the result. Even 
in this particular Falcarragh district the 
worst times are over. The disorder, 
an unfortunate disorder, which has 
reached during the last few months 
almost the point of revolution, is in 
process of being brought to an end, 
although if anything could promote 
the continuation of that state of 
things, it is the openly-expressed 
sympathy which Members of this 
ouse give to an illegal conspiracy, by 
moving adjournments of this kind we 
have heard, and by supporting them by 
their speeches. Hon. Members may per- 
haps think that they are merely criti- 
cizing the action of the magistrates or 
of the policeman. 
Mr. MACNEILL (Donegal, 8.): 
No, your action. 
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you are in throwing the whole 
weight of your political reputation and 
of your great name upon the side of dis- 
order and upon the side of conspiracy. 
poe are fomerin va and if you are not 
ostering it knowingly your ignorance, at 
all Pe is culpable. {tare often 
defended the police before, from what I 
deemed to be unjust attacks, but I say 
without hesitation on the present oc- 
casion, that while I do not believe the 
police of Ireland have ever been more 
unjustly accused, so they have never 
had a more difficult task to perform 
than has fallen to their lot during 
the last three months in this corner 
of Donegal. They have performed 
their task, I believe, with the great- 
est regard for law, with the greatest 
temper, and the greatest discretion. 
They have performed it under extreme 
difficulties, and I am grateful to the 
hon. and learned Member who opened 
the debate for this, if for no other 
cause—that he has given me an oppor- 
tunity of publicly stating in this House 
my high opinion of their conduct. 

Siz W. HARCOURT (Derby): The 
right hon. Gentleman seems to have 
been very much surprised that I should 


say in defence of the Irish Government 
on this subject. I must admit that I 
never heard a speech from the Minister 
who was to pacify Ireland, except with 
admiration of the spirit which he brings 
to bear upon the task of pacification, 
and when the Minister who every month 
has pacified Ireland gets up and states 
in the House of Commons that it is in a 
condition of revolution— 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I noticed the 
note which the right hon. Gentleman 
was making of my statement, and I took 
occasion to correct it at the time. Per- 
haps he will allow me to correct it again. 
I did not say that. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: Well, Sir, I 
will recite in the presence of the House 
what took place. The right hon. Gentle- 
man stated that the country was in & 
condition of revolution, and when he 
saw that a note was being taken, he 
tried to get out of it and said it was in 4 
corner of Donegal. 

*Mr, A.J. BALFOUR: As the right 
hon. Gentleman has represented me as 


saying one thing with a porn 





Mr. A. J. Balfour 


meaning and immediately 


desire to want to hear what he had to © 
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ing that meaning, perhaps he 
will allow me to point out that, from the 
context of my observations, of which he 
took a note, that must have been m 
meaning. I was discussing and defend- 
ing the conduct of the police in a par- 
ticular barony of Donegal, and it was 
that barony alone to which I referred. 
Sm W. HARCOURT: I shall be 
very happy to settle with the right hon. 
Gentleman whether I am to speak 
before him or to follow him, but I hope 
that we shall not pursue the inconvenient 
ice of both speaking together. I 
refer now to refer to what .the right 
my Gentleman said, and not to 
what he meant. The House has heard 
what the Chief Secretary said, but he 
has now got down to a revolution in a 
barony. Let us then proceed to 
consider who is the author of that 
revolution in a barony, and how far 
the barony is justified in the course it 
is taking. This is the line which it 
now appears the right hon. Gentleman 
is desirous of taking upon this subject. 
There was another reason why I waited, 
I did not expect the person who was 
going to answer my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Stockton (Sir H. 


- Davey), would be the Chief Secretary 


for Ireland. There was another Gentle- 
man sitting by him, the Solicitor Gene- 
ral for England, who I thought would 
have been called upon to answer the 
legal portion of my hon. and learned 
friend’s remarks. But the right hon. 
Gentleman, bold as brass, prompted b 

the Solicitor General, ventured, wi 

that courtesy with which he usually 
treats the House, to speak of the 
blunders in law of the hon. and learned 
Member for Stockton. Now, Sir, we 
have had curious law laid down by the 
Solicitor General for England before 
now, and we have not found that his 
first-hand law is very good, but I ven- 
ture to say, that his second-hand law, 
frittered through the Secretary for Ire- 
land, is the most arrant nonsense. That 
is my reply to the statement of the 
Secretary for Ireland as to the blunders 
in law of my hon. and learned Friend, 
the Member for Stockton. If the Soli- 
citor General for England is prepared 
to maintain the ridiculous proposition 
of law that we have heard from the 
mouth of the Secretary for Ireland, let 
him have the courage to get up himeelf 
and make the statement in the presence 
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of many hon. Members of the House who 
are in a position to refute it, and not 
prompt the Secretary for Ireland to make 
the extraordinary statements we have 
from him. Well, Sir, putting aside all 
this bluster of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and considering that the charge made 
against the hon. Member for the Oam- 
borne Division is one of illegality and 
outrage, the only answer the right hon. 
Gentleman has attempted has been 
couched in the language of insult and 
insolence. That is my opinion. An 
answer more insolent I have never 
heard. But we had a curious inter- 
locutory address from the Leader of the 
House, who, although a little out of 
order as I thought, informed us that it 
has been the universal practice of the 
House never to refer to legal proceed 
ings that were pending. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s memory has failed 
him on this occasion: One of the most 
memorable debates which ever took 
place in the House of Commons—a 
debate in which its greatest members 
took part—was on a question of legal 
proceedings which were pending. In 
the great debate which occurred in 1844 
Mr. Macaulay, Serjeant, Wilde, (after- 
wards Lord Truro), and Lord J. Russell 
took part, and condemned the conduct 
of a Court of law in the O’Connell case 
while an appeal was pending in the 
House of Lords. We are now ap- 
proaching a period when such 
rules of debate as may be necessary 
for the protection of the liberties of 
the people are growing narrower and 
narrower. I shall say nothing myself 
in regard to the legal proceedings 
pending in this case. will only point 
out that what the right hon. Gentleman 
supposes to have been the practice in 
former days was exactly the opposite. 
What was the charge whichthe Secretary 
for Ireland was called on to meet, and 
how has he met it? It is said that the 
conduct of the police was oppressive, 
irregular, and illegal in this barony of 
Donegal. How has the right hon. 
Gentleman met that charge? What is 
it the police are said to have done? 
First of all an objection has been taken 
to the watching by —. of people 
upon insufficient grounds. What is the 
peculiar and ingenious defence offered 
by the Solicitor General for Ireland ? 
He is a very careful man, and he laid 


down the law correctly. He said ‘‘If 
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you think itis likely that a man is going 
to committ an illegal act, why then you 
may watch him.” That was the doctrine 
still more particularly laid down by the 
right hon. Gentleman the member for 
the Isle of Thanet (Mr. J. Lowther). If 
you think a man is likely under some 
circumstances to cheer for the Plan 
of Campaign, the police, according to 
my right hon. Friend, are justified 
in watching him and going into a 
house after him. Will the Solicitor 
General, will the Home Secretary say 
that these are the instructions to the 
= in England? There is going to 
e a public meeting about this day 
month somewhere near Epsom Heath 
and my right hon. Friend may be 
present. Other persons will be there 
who may reasonably be suspected of 
being likely to make illegal bets or to 
enter upon some gambling games pro- 
hibited by the law: Is it the doctrine 
of my right hon. Friend or of the 
Solicitor General that the police should 
begin to watch those men at once and 
to enter houses wherever they go? And 
yet that is the doctrine which is to cover 
the action of the police in Donegal. 
The doctrine is perfectly monstrous. 
Everybody knows that if the police were 
allowed to do such things in England 
the whole country would be in a state 
of revolution. That is the first allega- 
tion, and I venture to say that the 
answer which has been given to it is 
absurd. What was the case of Mr. 
Harrison? Mr. Harrison was arrested 
for giving food to certain people. The 
Secretary for Ireland, prompted by his 
adviser, says that these people were 
ilty of illegal acts. But the Solicitor- 
meral for Ireland did not say that. 
These men had been evicted ; they re- 
turned to their houses at night. They 
were in the position of a person taking 
illegal possession perhaps upon a claim 
of title. The men may have committed 
a trespass, but they were guilty of no 
criminal act at all. Why, then, should 
the supplying of them with food be 
treated as an act for which a man is to 
be arrested? Suppose that a man re- 
turns to an empty house from which he 
has been evicted, and that a publican 
sends him a mutton chop and a pot of 
beer, is the publican to be arrested for 
doing so? Such a proposition would 
be perfectly ridiculous when it came to 
be examined by the light of the facts. 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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maintain fora moment that a publican 
who sent in meat and drink under such 
circumstances was guilty of an offence? 
Then, if there be no ground for the 
assumption that an offence had been 
committed, what becomes of the case? 
It is the fact, no doubt, that at this 
moment there exists in Donegal a rei 
of terror deliberately created by the 
Government. The method the Govern- 
ment have followed has been to tell the 
lice to do what they like, and the 

ecre for Ireland will defend them 
in this House—per fas aut nefas. That 
is enough to make a revolution in a 
corner of Donegal or anywhere else, 
That is a course which the English 
police would not be allowed to take for 
aday. What is the object with which 
this policy is pursued? There is a way 
in which peace may be made in Donegal 
as elsewhere, namely, the way in which 
it has been made already by the hon. 
and learned Member for Hackney. But 
is that the object of the Government ? 
No, Sir, the object of the Government 
appears to be that which is described 
in the letters which we have read, and 
which I must say I read with indigna- 
tion and disgust—from the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South Tyrone (Mr. 
T. W. Russell), who is calling on the 
landlords to root out these tenants, and 
is calling on the Government and rich 
men in England to subsidize the land- 
lords in Ireland in order that that may 
be accomplished. That is their policy. 
It is sought by these illegal and brutal 
acts on the part of the police to trample 
down the combinations by which the 
tenants seek to defend themselves, in- 
stead of looking to a policy of concilia- 
tion and to arbitration—which might 
have been had and which would be 
if the Government desired it. On the 
contrary, they have determined, as 
between landlords and tenants, to en- 
courage that war to the knife which the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone is 
always preaching between the two 
classes, and it is on that account that I 
say that in my opinion, by encouraging 
the police in Donegal, they have brought 
about in this barony that which the 
Secretary for Ireland has described as & 
revolution. 

*Mr. T, W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
Iam not a lawyer, but there is one 
point which I think has been over- 
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looked in this House in to the 

ease that has been raised. © charge 
inst the tenants was a of re- 


ing forcible possession, and that, I 
ap Abo is a criminal proceeding, 
and therefore the police very properly 
held that Mr. Harrison was aidi g and 
abetting a criminal action. No doubt 
Mr. Harrison was acquitted and these 
people were only declared to be in illegal 

ssion, but that much, I think, may 
fe said regarding the action of the 
police in the matter. I am not 

ing to enter into the law, but I 
b know something of the common 
sense and the facts of the case. The 
Member for Derby has read my letters 
with indignation and disgust. Well, I 
am quite content that it should be so. 
Ican inform the right hon. Member for 
Derby that a good many people read his 
speeches with indignation and disgust. 

ow, Sir, there is no use in hon. Mem- 
bers accusing me of going to Donegal 
as the agent of the landlords. It would 
be more becoming of them to refute my 
statements in the letters which have 
been referred to. What I venture to 
submit is that there is not a single para- 

aph in my letters to which a success- 
ful answer has been made in this House 
or in the Press. My case is simply 
this. Ihe hon, Member for the Cam- 
borne Division talks about the police 
watching English visitors in Fal- 
carragh. During the week I was 
there I met English tourists driv- 
ing in every direction and speaking 
to tenants without any police interfe- 
rence whatever. On Sunday, April 14, 
the houses were taken possession of, and 
hon. Members should mark that the re- 
taking of possession is part of the Plan 
of Campaign. Possession was not re- 
taken by the tenants evicted in January, 
but on the 14th April the hon. Member 
for Camborne division and Mr. Harrison 
arrived, and the houses including those 
from which the tenants had been evicted 
in January were re-occupied. — 
Member for Camborne and Mr. Harri- 
son complained that they were viewed 
with suspicion. Well, did not their 
action constitute fair ground for sus- 
picion on the part uf the police that they 
Were encouraging the Pian of Cam- 
paign? If they were going about the dis- 
trict cheering for the Plan of Campaign 
can they complain that the police re- 
garded them with suspicion as associated 
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with the Plan? Did any one of the 
emen concerned, except the Mem- 
ber for Camborne, ever cross the land- 
lord’s threshold? Not one of them, 
except the hon. Member, made an 
attempt to get the facts from the lan 
lord, to investigate what the rents were, 
what the valuation was, or any of the 
circumstances of the dispute. They 
were content to take the facts as they 
got them from the authors of the Plan 
of Campaign. IfI was not followed I, 
at any rate, made no overtures to the 
police. They were at perfect liberty to 
follow me if they chose. I did nothing 
that I should object to have written on 
all the walls of every town in England. 
If the police did not follow me I suppose 
they came to the conclusion that the 
might be more usefully employed. It 
is also said that the emergency men 
insulted English visitors. When I 
attempted to go upon certain lands 
—those of Bernard M‘Nulty—an emer- 
mcy man stopped me, as he had a per- 
fect right to do. yer off the land ti 
I was ordered off, and an English tour- 
ist has no better right than myself to 
be on such lands. This district of Done- 
gal has been for months in a state of 
agitation. I have done my best to get 
at the facts. I have gone to the land- 
lord, to the tenant, to the authorities, 
and tried to find out where the equities 


lay. I should have been glad if the 


Motion for the Adjournment had been 
made, not upon the arrest of Mr. Harri- 
son or the hon. Member for Camborne, 
but with the object of getting the whole 
of the facts out upon the floor of this 
House, and if that were done it could 
be proved conclusively that the equities 
are entirely with the landlord, and I 
could have shown that the tenants have 
in many instances been compelled to go 
into the Plan, that the rents are not 
only fair, but in some instances ex- 
cessively low. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The remark I have 
made to other hon. Members would 
apply to the observations the hon. Mem- 
ber is making as to the Plan of Cam- 
paign on a particular estate. 

“Ma. T: W. RUSSELL: I have just 
finished, Sir. I should have welcomed, 
I say, such an inquiry on the floor of 
this House instead of that which is now 
being made. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Mid 
Lothian): I do not perceive that 
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Her Majesty’s Government have any 
intention to favour the House with 
their views of the law as affecting the 
questions that have been raised, but I 
oonfess I consider the subject so impor- 
tant that I have thought it absolutely 
necessary to take an accurate note of the 
¢ircumstances of the case. I generally 
regard such Motions as this of the hon. 
Member for Durham with prejudice, but 
having listened to the speech of the hon. 
Member and to the debate which has 
followed, I thank him for having made 
the Motion, and I thank your, Sir, 
for having confined the discussion 
within its proper limits, so that we know 
the points we are discussing, and are 
not led to deal with far wider questions 
which undoubtedly it would have been 
within the prerogative and power of 
of this House to deal with. The case 
stands thus: The Secretary for Ireland 
has described not the whole of Ireland, 
but a particular portion of the country, 
as being practically in a state of revo- 
lution. I did not understand the right 
hon. Gentleman to apply these words to 
the whole of Ireland, but I did under- 
stand that the words were applied to 
something more than a_ particular 
barony—a contraction of limits which 
by degrees he ultimately achieved. But 
I beg to observe that the right hon. 
Gentleman did not take sufficient note 
of my industry in marking down ex- 
ressions that I thought material—an 
industry which I have exerted on former 
occasions rather to the disssatisfaction of 
the right hon. Gentleman and the Gov- 
ernment, and which I exerted this even- 
ing when the right hon. Gentleman said 
the Plan of Campaign had devastated 
not a particular barony, but the entire 
country side. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Hear, hear. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: That view is 
interesting when it is brought into com- 
parison and contrast with the vaunting 
speeches made by organs of the 
overnment, on all occasions when it 
Sppears convenient, with respect to the 
manner in which they have put down 
disorder in Ireland and re-established 
peer and comfort among its people. 
ut now I go to what I deem a more 
important declaration of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The right hon. Gentleman 
has said that the police on this occasion 
did no more than their duty. But this 
is exactly what was said in the case of 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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Mitchelstown when the action of the 
police was illegal, and when nobody 
committed any illegality but the agents 
of the Government, and when that 
illegality of the Government resulted in 
the loss of three Irish lives. I must tell 
tbe right hon. Gentleman that there 
has begun to be perceptiblein the action 
of the police on certain occasions in 
Treland and in certain districts a ten; 
dency to excess.and aggression and 
illegality which is deeply to be lamented, 
but can not es —- —— the 
lice take their tone from the speeches 
ot Members of the Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman has laid down the 
law for us all, he has expounded what is 
an offence and what is not an offence, 
has found fault with one, at least, of 
the most eminent lawyers in the House 
for gross blunders of law, and has given 
the House a still higher idea of the 
extravagant conception which the right 
hon. gentleman has formed of his own 
knowledge and ability in the depart- 
ment of law. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman was compassionate upon the 
youth of Mr. Harrison, and said that 
when Mr. Harrison grew older he 
would grow wiser, and indicated the 
point of age at which it might be ex- 
pected that Mr. Harrison would exhibit 
the same kind of wisdom and the same 
kind of modesty which the right hon. 
Gentleman himself exhibits every time 
he speaks in the House. I will not 
taunt the right hon. gentleman as to the 
possibility—for it is a supposition so 
extravagant that I hardly dare venture 
to state it—the possibility that he, too, 
may grow a little wiser with age. 
It would be almost an insult to 
a man of his superhuman endow- 
ments to express such a hope, and I 
will pass on to the general case and to 
the doctrines which the right hon. gen- 
tleman has laid down. We have a 
right to look to the Executive Govern- 
ment as the guardians of our lives and 
liberties. In the first instance the 
Judicature of the country is the power 
to which we have recourse and in which 
we have confidence, but we have a right 
to look also to the Executive as the 
ardians of private personal right and 
iberty. I do not think that any im- 
ner man can have listened to the 
ebate to night without arriving sorrow- 
fully at the conclusion that liberty in 
Ireland, as affected by the Government 
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and its immediate agents, does not enjoy 
thé guarantees that belong to it in Eng- 
land. To talk of equality of rights is a 
mockery. To talk of the impartial ad- 
fiinistration of the law as between mah 
ahd man is goitig in contravention of 
the plainest facts of the case, and the 
doctrines which are laid down by the 
Government as applicable to Ireland are 
doctrines which they dare not for one 
moment preach or attenipt to enforce in 
England, in Scotland, or in Wales. 
With respect to Mr. Hartison, the hon. 
Member who last spoke ingeniously 
added a point to the defence made by 
the learned Solicitor-General for Ireland. 
Mr. Harrison did no act of force, and 
none is alleged against him. He did 
not enter the house of which the evicted 
tenant had retaken possession. The 
door of the house was opened to him, 
and he placed a loaf inside. For so 
doing, and after refusing to give his 
name, Mr. Harrison was arrested, 
and that arrest was justfied by the 
Ohief Secretary. Now i want to know 
whether this is the measure of British 
liberties or not. The Chief Secretary 
and the Government have been chal- 
lenged to say under what law that 
arrest is justified. The right hon. 
Gentleman, I think, said, and the Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone undoubtedly said, 
that a criminal act had been committed 
by the tenants in retaking possession. 
The forcible retaking of possession 
would, under the Crimes Act of 1887, 
be a criminal act. The Member for 
Tyrone said that was the charge. But 
that was not the charge. The Solicitor 
General made no such charge, but said 
that possession was illegally retaken. 
The learned Gentleman did nut say that 
possession was forcibly retaken. In 
that case the offence was a civil offence, 
and the giving of the loaf in aid of a 
civil offence was nothing more than a 
civil wrong. Thus, upon the issue of 
the Government themselves, this 
gentleman was arrested and treated as 
a prisoner because he had aided in 
the commission of a civil wrong, or done 
an act subsidiary to aiding and abetting 
acivil wrong. Would any man doing 
precisely the same thing in England be 
arrested? And, again, I ask under 
what statute or on what principal of law 
it is that a person doing an act which 
taken at the worst is but the aiding and 
abetting of a civil wrong is liable to be 
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laid hold of by the police and carried off 
in confinement before a magistrate. Sir, 
this is the doctrine of Her Majesty’s 
Goveriiinent as it stands before us. Of 
course, the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site has émbraced the whole questiot# 
and found no difficulty. He is always 
ready to lay down the law, whatever 
ont may arise. From the stores of his 

egal learning the right hon. Gentlemau 
can always produce declarations of prin- 
ciple which will cover everything. Theti 
the hon. Member for Tyrone has takén 
the emergency men under his protectioi 
and niade a complete answer to thé 
charge against them, of which the Go- 
vernment took no notice. But the hon. 
Member has misstated the charge made 
against the emergency men. The chargé 
was contained in the declaration of the 
emergency man himself that he turned 
visitors out of the lane and off the 
common footpath. That was deemed 
unworthy of consideration by Het 
Majesty’s Government. Of course, they 
are not responsible for the conduct of 
emergency men; but these men are 
acting under the protection of the Go- 
vernment, and I should like to know the 
opinion of the Government on the con- 
duct described by the emergency man 
himself. Then there is another case of 
which the right hon. Gentleman has not 
taken the smallest notice. It has been 
asked, what right had the four policemen 
to be in the cottage of the old woman? 
She had three emergency men to 
confront. Were they so desperately 
afraid of that old woman? She 
was the only force they had to face. 
The Government have given no answét 
ts that question. The Houseis entitled 
to know whether the police were or were 
not justified in finding their way into 
that cottage when there was no proba- 
bility of their meeting resistance. These 
events involve the revival of a con- 
troversy which was settled 50 years 
ago, in the time of Mr. Drummond. 
It had been the practice of the Irish police 
to execute civil process, and it was a con- 
stant occurrence unhappily—most com- 
mon and habitual in Irish history—that 
the agents of the law in the course of 
their employment continually committed 
breaches of the law. In the time of Mr. 
Drummond it was determined that the 
police should take no part in evictions, 
except in the case of violence actual or 
immediately apprehended. This is a 
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recurrence to the old doctrine. An old 
woman, and nobody else, was found in 
the house, and if it is a recurrence to 
the old doctrine that it is the business 
of the police to be made the agents of 
evictions, then I can only say that we 
have gone back fifty years under the 
present Government in the application 
of administrative principles to the 
Government of Ireland. Now, one word 
with regard to watching, or ‘‘espionage” 
it was called, it appears to me most pro- 
perly and most accurately. Those 
who defend the espionage by the 
police upon the hon. Member for Cam- 
borne have said—‘‘ Surely under such 
and such circumstances it was their 
duty to do watch.” It is not a question 
of mere watching; it is a question of 
following up, of invading his privacy, 
of listening to his conversation, of taking 
down his words of conversation, of per- 
mitting no communication with any 
person except in the view of the police, 
who record all his words. Why was 
the term ‘‘espionage”’ invented if it 
was not to describe such a process as 
that? For that process the Government 
have no words except the words of 
praise. And all this is to be done, not 
under the authority of a responsible 
officer or Minister, but of a common 
poem. who thinks, not that a crime 

as been committed, even in the sense 
of crime under the Crimes Act, but that 
a certain person is in the view of this 

oliceman likely to commit a crime. 

pon that presumption in the mind of 
the man this offensive process is estab- 
lished, with regard to which I can only 
say that such pranks could not be played 
by the police (except in Ireland) upon 
any Englishman of spirit, without con- 
siderable breaches of the law, and with- 
out summary punishment of such gross 
impertinence and such monstrous 
iniquity. I am taking these matters 
entirely as they occurred in debate; 
I do not pretend to pronounce 
@ final judgment upon them. Inspector 
Herd—I rather think he was acting on 
his own authority—breaks open the 
house at five o’clock in the morning, and 
arrests the inhabitants of the house, or 
@ portion of those inhabitants, without 
any warning. The right hon. Gentleman 
heard that statement, and he did not 
think it worthy of the smallest notice. 
It is covered by his declaration that the 
police have done no more than their 
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duty—that the police did no more than 
their duty in breaking open the house 
at five o’clock in the morning without a 
warrant, and arresting the parties in- 
habiting the house. Sir, I say it is time 
that the people of England began to 
look to their own liberties if doctrines 
such as these are to be practised. This 
we can say, that such doctrines will not 
be unnoticed, but shall be proclaimed 
before the world both in this House and 
out of this House. I have endeavoured 
to describe the position taken up by the 
right hon. Gentleman in regard to these 
points. 1 say we have a right to expect 
of the Government that in putting down 
illegality they shall use legal means, 
And I say this, that the speeches of right 
hon. Gentlemen, and the conduct of the 
Irish Government through its police, 
are marked by a sad indifference to pri- 
vate rights and to the liberties of the 
subject. They proclaim themselves the 
promoters of law and order, but they 
are themselves amongst the most dan- 
gerousfoesto the tranquillity of the coun- 
try as well as to the loyalty of the 
people. 

*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir E, 
CuarkE, Plymouth): Mr. Speaker, the 
charge which the right hon. Gentleman 
brought against the Government in his 
closing sentences, is, and is meant to be, 
a grave and serious charge. He has 
charged the Government, in dealing 
with these affairs in Ireland, with not 
stopping at the use of illegal measures, 
and says that in disregard of public law 
and private right, it carries out the work 
which it has set before it. Itis a grave 
charge, for which there is not the 
smallest shadow of foundation, and the 
defence which my right hon. Friend has 
made for himself and for the Govern- 
ment of Ireland this evening is a de- 
fence that rests upon the law, and is 
justified by the law. He did not go one 
single inch beyond the law of this 
country, as well as of Ireland, in the 
defence which he made of the action of 
the police in Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman has complained that no 
English lawyer from this Bench has 
spoken early in the debate, in reply to 
the speech of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who represents Stockton. 
Well, Sir, I was responsible for the 
speech for the moment being left with- 
out answer. I confess that I did 
not think it worth while. I do not 
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think it worth while. The hon. and 
Yearned Member is not very familiar 
with the criminal law, although no 
doubt he is one of the greatest lawyers 
in this country in certain departments of 
jurisprudence. The honorable and 
earned Member for Stockton made a 
speech which was not directly referable 
in many of its parts to the Irish question. 
With regard to the details of what has 
taken place in Donegal, I am not of 
course familiar, and I thought it was 
not desirable, so far as I was concerned, 
to speak at once in a debate which I 
hoped would come back into a more 
legitimate channel of discussion—the 
discussion of that which actually took 
place at Donegal. I noted that one 
part of the honorable and learned Mem- 
ber’s speech was directed to the question 
of the law of conspiracy, and he pro- 
ceeded to say that it was an outrageous 
thing that Mr. Harrison should be 
arrested and charged with conspiracy, 
and that there should be given in evidence 
against him the speeches of men whose 
names he did not know, and acts which 
were committed when he was not in the 
country. The conspiracy, far reaching 
in its mischief, has existed in Donegal 
for along time. A man comes into it 
who has never known any of the actors 
in it before, who has heard nothing of 
its details, but if he has a knowledge of 
that conspiracy, and of the aims and 
objects to which it is directed, and of the 
history of its progress, and knowing 
the purposes of those who were the 
movers of the conspiracy, joins them in 
endeavouring to carry those purposes 
into effect, he is as much guilty as 
if he had been associated with the 
original foundation of the conspiracy. 
And the hon. and learned Member 
for Stockton knows that, I dare say. 
The only question that has to be 
dealt with is this. Did the person know 
the nature of the organization to which 
he was giving his co-operation, and 
knowing that was he taking part in that 
organization, and working towards its 
peers The other two points of the 
on. and learned Member’s speech 
referred, one tothe giving of a loaf of 
bread, and the other to the police follow- 
ing about. Now, as to the giving the loaf 
of bread, it has been said in this House, 
that the giving of a loaf of bread is a 


¢riminal offence by the law of Ireland ? 


My answer is that itis. The giving of 
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a loaf of bread as an act of charity to a 
rson simply for the purpose of re- 
ieving that person’s hunger is an act 
which nowhere would be a criminal 
offence ; but a loaf of bread given to a 
man in order to enable him to carry out 
an illegal and a criminal purpose is in 
itself an illegality, and a crime according 
to the law of England; and according, 
so far as I am aware, the law of every 
civilized country——|Sir H. Davey: 
Would a jury convict?] Would a jury 
convict? Is that the way in which the 
hon. and learned Member for Stockton 
proposes to discuss legal questions in 
this House? To pretend to discuss it 
at first as if he were a lawyer dealing 
with a question of law, and then to turn 
round and say, ‘‘ Well, if he were a 
criminal you could not get a convic- 
tion.” It is elementary in criminal 
law that it is an offence to give food 
to a felon for the purpose of enabling 
him to escape from justice, after he has 
committed felony, and if you know that 
the felony has been committed. Here isa 
book, handed me by my hon. Friend— 
‘‘ Blackstone’s Commentaries,” in which 
it lays down that a man is accessory who 
gives food, shelter, or victuals for the 
relief of a felon; or gives the felon 
assistance, or furnishes a horse or the 
means of escape, or uses violence to 
assist his escape, makes him accessory 
Sir H. Davey: A misdemeanour. }j. 

here are no accessories in misde- 
meanours as is pretty well known. 
Everybody who takes part in a mis- 
demeanour is himself a principle mis- 
demeanant. And if it were an offence on 
the part of these people—[ What people? } 
Hon. Gentlemen do.not understand the 
form of my answer. If it were an 
offence on the part of these people to 
occupy these premises, then it was an 
offence on the part of any person to 
supply food to them for the purpose of 
enabling them to carry out that object. 
It would have been a misdemeanour, 
and it would have been aiding 
and abetting in that misdemeanour. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Sir William 
Harcourt) is very anxious to attract my 
attention. I will pay. attention to him 
at once. He has chosen to make 
an observation in this House, and 
he repeats it in almost every | ae 
he makes outside, with reg to 
the ‘Solicitor General’s law.” He is 
always mentioning the word ‘licens- 
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ing ;”’ he is so proud upon the question 
of licensing, and he thinks the Solicitor 
General so wrong. I cannot go on to 
say that he thinks himself so right, 
because he did not venture to express 
any opinion. I have a very accurate 
récollection of an amusing incident on 
the occasion of the debate on the licens- 
ing laws. I hope I may be forgiven for 
mentioning it, but a case was pendin 

with regard to licensing. [ ‘+ Order.” 

Very well, I will keep that, and I am 
sure that some day I will havo the oppor- 
tunity of answering the hon. and learned 
Member. Now, the other matter was 
with regard to the following about. It 
has been said, is it conceivable that it is 
the atrocious principle of our law 
that any police-constable, because he 
imagines that a person may at some 
time or other commit some sort of an 
offence, may follow him about here, 
there, and everywhere. If there is a 
man whom those who are in charge of 
the public’s peace and order believe to 
be upon a criminal errand, then it is 
not only their right but their duty to 
protect public interests against the crime 
which they have reason to apprehend. 
It isin every case a matter of degree. 
It is not because a man is going to 
commit some trifling misdemeanour that 
the police will follow him about every- 
where. But if a man comes into a 
district such as we are dealing with in 
Donegal, whomsoever he may be, if the 
police have serious reasons for believing 
that his presence would light up the 
dying flame of mischief or disorder 
in that place, it is their right, and 
it would be their duty to watch 
where he went and what he did, 
and to make themselves acquainted 
with such exhortations as he gives 
to the people upon whom his 
influence may be exercised. One other 
point has reference to the cheering of 
of prisoners. I commend to his atten- 
tion the suggestion of the Chief Secre- 
tary that he should try the experiment, 
when prisonersare being transferred from 
Bow Street Police Station to the police 
van, and when acrowd of the prisoners’ 
friends and associates are about, of 
raising a cry in favour of one of those 
prisoners, and he would find that he 
would undoubtedly be seized by the 
nearest policeman and taken into custody 
and charged either with attempting 
a rescue, or with using language tend- 


Sir E. Clarke 
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ing to provoke a breach of the péace.. 
Now, there are other matters meén- 
tioned by the right hon. Gentleman with 
which I cannot pretend to deal. They 
are matters connected with the details. 
of these affairs in Donegal. Hc wants. 
an explanation with regard to Incpector 
Hurd ; be wants an explanation cf the 
statement as to emergency men Laving 
threatened people and turned them into- 
the public road..§ He wants an exp.ana- 
tion as to the four policemen being in 
the old woman’s cottage. With regard 
to these statements I believe there is no- 
information in the possession of my hon. 
Friend the Solicitor General for Ireland 
or of my right hon. Friend. I believe we- 
have no information with regard to them 
at all. The hon. and learned Gentleman. © 
will see that I am speaking with regard 
to two matters of criminal offence—one 
the forcible retaking possession of this 
property, and the other was the con- 
spiracy to defeat the action of the law 
and the jurisdiction of the Court by 
concerting action for the retaking of 
this property. That was the charge 
made, and whatever else may be said, 
there can be no doubt of this, that when. 
Mr. Harrison was arrested for refusing 
to give his name and address, he was 
taking part, so far as anybody can see,. 
in an action which was then believed, 
and alleged to be, a criminal action. 
Mr. Speaker, I have dealt as briefly 
as possible with these different 
points. The reason for my rising 
was that I did not desire at all to leave 
the matter without giving my best sup- 
port to my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary with regard to this ‘subject. 
These questions of law that I have 
dealt with are the subject of doctrines, 
of rules and canons among us, which 
amply justify my right hon. Friend in 
the contention he has made to night. 
I repudiate the charge that the Govern- 
ment in Ireland or elsewhere has re- 
sorted toillegitimate means, or has in any 
respect strained the law, in order to 
carry out its purposes; but I do claim 
that it has used the law for the purpose 
of protecting the liberties and the 
interests, the true interests, of the 
people; and I think this House will 
agree that when it has courageously 
taken that course it is only doing right 
in defending here, as my right hon. 
Friend defended, the men who have 





loyally and faithfully served it. 
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The House divided :—Ayes 153 ; Ni 
250.—(Division List No. 96). | Nate 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—9——_— 
NAVAL DEFENCE BILL. 
SECOND READING. 

‘Order for second reading read. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
Mr. Speaker, it is very refreshing after 
the heated excitement of an Irish debate 
to fall.back into a discussion which only 
involves an expenditure of £10,000,000 
and which is always conducted in a calm 
and quiet fashion. I respect those 
gentlemen who deyote a great portion 
of their time and energy to inducing 
foreign countries to decide their differ- 
ences by arbitration, and I trust that 
the seed they are sowing will produce, 
some time or other, a plentiful crop. 
But we must look on the actualities 
of the day. We have not yet reached 
the millennium. At the present moment 
the continent of Europe is one great 
armed camp, and I agree that we ought 
to provide for our safety by being ready 
to pay a fair and reasonable amount of 
what the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the other day called fiscal insurance. 
But we ought to limit the burden of 
this fiscal insurance to what is suf- 
ficient for our safety, and not expend 
under the guise of fiscal insurance a 
large amount of money for offensive 
as well as defensive armaments. 
T have never known an armament pro- 
posed or a war undertaken which was 
not styled defensive; and in fact, to 
speak of the proposed increase in the 

avy as defensive is as futile as the 
language of the Chief Secretary for 
Treland when he spoke of his battering 
ram asa defensive weapon. The past 
history of the nation, which is a long 
record of meddling and annexation, 
justifies the people in placing no con- 
fidence in the declared defensive 
policy of a Government. In every war 
we have undertaken during the last 
three centuries we have meddled in 
matters which did not concern us, except 
in the case of the Spanish Armada, and 
then that was really a retaliatory attack 
upon us because of the depredations we 
at that time committed upon Spanish 
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the country has spent, irrespective of the 
normal Budgets, £100,000,000 in useless 


wars. TI haye no confidence in the pre: 
sent Prime Minister, who is not a man 
likely torise abovethetraditional folly and 
wickedness which has characterized this 
country in its relations with others. J 
thoroughly distrust him. Many distrust 
him in his home policy. I assure them 
they would do well to distrust him 
equally in his forgign policy. Two 
years ago he was writing despatches all 
over Europe imploring the European 
wers to join in a crusade against 
ussia, and to put Alexander of Batten- 
berg on the Throne of Bulgaria. Again, 
we find him indirectly assuring Italy 
that if she would join in what Prince 
Bismarck called the League of Peace we 
would, under certain circumstances, aid 
her. And at the present moment what 
is a portion of our fleet doing? It is, at 
the demand of Bismarck, nominally pre- 
venting slaves being introduced into a 
portion of Africa, but in reality it ig 
protecting German arms while they are 
destroying the property of British 
citizens. Yesterday a great function 
took place in France to celebrate the cen- 
tenary of the States General. Where 
was the British Ambassador? Ho 
was not there. When France makes 
a great effort to maintain the peace of 
the world, we withdraw our Ambassador, 
and we ask for augmentation of the 
Fleet. The Zimes is regarded as the 
official organ of the Government, and 
therefore it is important to see how the 
Times met this proposed augmentation 
of the fleet. What did the ally or 
confederate of the Government say? 
On the 7th of March it said :— 


“The Protean Eastern Question has again 
assumed a disquieting aspect. It is idle to 
pretend that we may safely ignore the disturb- 
ances thus threatened. We may hug non- 
interventions as closely as we please; but 
whether we like it or not, our interest will 
be more or less directly involved in any 
struggle that may take sae Unless we are 
in a position to say ‘“‘hands off’’ to all the 
world, these interests will be deliberately made 
a of the prize of success in quarrels, with 
which we desire to have nothing to do.” 


According to the Zimes we are increasing 
our Navy in order to place Lord Salis- 
bury and his colleagues in a position to 
interfere in the Eastern Question. The 
House should warily and cautiously 
look into the pro put before it. 





commerce. During the last forty years 


For every single decade the country’s 
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normal expenditure upon armaments 
has increased by leaps and bounds. In 
1881, the Budget for armaments was, 
for the Army £14,680,000, and for the 
Navy £10,581,000. In 1888 the o— 
for the Army was £18,429,000, and for 
the Navy £12,325,000. This year the 
House is asked for an addition of 
£1,500,000 in the normal Budget for 
the Army and Navy. The value of the 
Fleet is put down at £35,500,000, and 
for building a yearly sum of £2,650,000 
is granted, while the annual depreciation 
of the Navy is £1,850,000. Therefore, as 
the expenditure for building and repairs 
is to continue until 1895, every year 
during the interval there will be an 
increase in the effective force of the 
Navy equal to £800,000—that is to say, 
that in 1895 the Fleet will be worth 
£39,500,000. The House is, however, 
asked for an expenditure of an additional 
£10,000,000, which will increase the pros- 
ective value ofthe Fleetto £49,500,000. 
ow, it is obvious that the amount of 
depreciation in the Fleet would increase 
proportionately with its value; and, 
to maintain the new standard, a much 
larger amount will have to be spent an- 
nually than is necessary at present. 
The first Lord of the Admiralty told the 
House that the new standard of the 
Fleet was that it should be equal to any 
two navies in the world. I was shocked 
when I heard a Minister of the Crown 
make such a declaration. I have no 
doubt the hon. and gallant Admiral 
(Admiral Field) would have supported 
the First Lord of the Admiralty if he 
had asked for double the amount. 
Admiral Fretp: Hear, hear!] I 
thought so, but I am not a quarterdeck 
litician, and therefore I was shocked. 
his was really a gauntlet thrown down 
to Europe, threatening, in effect, that 
“‘whatever you spend we will spend 
double.” Perhaps some hon. Gentle- 
men opposite are acquainted with the 
game of poker. Great Britain is play- 
img a game of poker with all Europe, 
ships of war being the stakes. It is 
erfectly avowed that we are throwing 
own the gauntlet. Lord Armstrong is 
an authority on this subject. Two or 
three days ago I was reading an article 
in the Nineteenth Century, written by 
Lord Armstrong, in which he suggests 
that, in order to frighten the world and 
show them what thorough devils we are, 
we should spend £20,000,000 instead of 


Mr. Labouchere 
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£10,000,000. Is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that foreign nations are likely to ac- 
cept our challenge? We to build 
as much as France and Russia together. 
I think the only result will be that there: 
will be some sort of alliance between 
France and Russia, and that they _— 
build against us, or it is ve ible 
that France will do so alone. Siauble 
Lord the Member for Marylebone 
(Lord Charles Beresford) says we want 
a sufficient force to blockade every port 
of France, and to sweep the of 
France off the sea. I wonder whether 
France will say ‘‘ We must increase the 
number of our ships to meet your 
threat.”? If France does this, is this 
country to go on —— its Fleet? If 
so, where is such a policy likely to end ? 
In my judgment, estimates based on 
the power and the number of ships of 
other countries are always erroneous. 
Since the First Lord of the Admiralty 
propounded his scheme, the estimate 
he gave to the House has been 
found to be erroneous, because since 
then the Sultan has gone down. I 
expected the noble Lord to come for- 
ward and say ‘‘I must ask the House 
for an additional sum of money to 
replace the Sultan.” If any one wishes. 
to see the absurdity of pitting our Navy 
against a combination of other countries, 
it will be seen in what the Continental 
Powers did with reference to their 
armies. Russia was supposed at one 
time by Austria to be increasing her 
army; Austria followed suit; Germany 
increased her army because of the 
action of Austria, but the final result of 
these tactics was that each Power re- 
mained in precisely the same position 
and as though no increase had been 
made. I therefore assert that in the 
present state of European politicsit will be- 
found absolutely impossible to maintain 
a numerical superiority over any two 
nations, and to declare that no matter 
what other Powers build, this country 
will build double the number. This. 
standard of taking a number of ships. 
equal to that of two Powers is a new 
one. In the last century we had many 
naval wars. Spain and France were 
the great naval Powers of Continental 
Europe then, but at no time was our 
navy equal to the navies of France and. 
Spain united. We had always tried to 
have a navy equal to that of France. In 
1859 we entertained the same views, 
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because in a pamphlet entitled, 
“Observations on Modern Systems of 
Fortification,” I find that Sir Howard 
Douglas wrote:— — 


“The steam fleet of France has, during the 
last 10 years, been in a state of progressive 
augmentation, the Government of that country 
having steadily acted oe the recommenda- 
tions proposed in the Enquéte Parlementaire 
(1849), and is now equal, if not superior, to that 
of Great Britain.”’ 


Then, Sir Robert Peel said— 


‘‘ What is the advantage of one Power greatly 

increasing its Army and Navy? Does it not 
seem that other Powers will follow its example ? 
The consequence of this must be that no in- 
crease of relative strength will accrue to any 
Power, but there must be universal con- 
sumption of the resources of every country in 
military preparations.” 
I quote these views in order to show 
that at that time there was no idea of 
having a Fleet equal to two of the 
Great Powers, but only superior to the 
Fleet of France. And what Sir R. Peel 
said I and my friends are saying 
now. We hold to the traditions which 
governed the conduct of the best, 
wisest, and most Conservative states- 
men of this country. But why do the 
Government limit the number to two 
Powers—why do they not say three? 
If Italy or Germany were to join France 
and Russia we might as well submit at 
once, and say that we were vanquished. 
It would be more logical for right hon. 
Gentlemen who proposed this doctrine 
of equal numbers to suggest that our 
Navy should be «qual and superior to 
the Navies of the entire world. That 
is the logical outcome of their propo- 
sition. Sir Arthur Hood, First Naval 
Lord, told the Committee on Naval 
Estimates, ‘‘Our Navy is superior to 
any two navies.” 

Tue FIRST LORD or rae AD- 
MIRALTY (Lord G. Hamumron, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): Did he say any two 
nations ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I have quoted 
the words used by the noble Lord the 
Member for Marylebone (Lord C. 
Beresford). 

Lorpv 0. BERESFORD: I never 
said that. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Well, that is 
the report I have of the noble Lord’s 
statement. Sir Anthony Hoskins said— 

“T am an advocate for building in such a 
way as to establish a sufficient superiority to 
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any two nations when combined, and I think 
that we are doing this.” 


The Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. 
Ashmead Bartlett), on April 25th, at 
Liverpool, said— 

‘He had stated more than once that the 
British Navy never in peace was better pre- 
pared for war than it was at present, and that. 
numerically and in character we were superior 
to any other two nations. The lessons, how- 
ever, of the manceuvres had shown that the 
extent of our superiority, in the minds of 

msible naval officers, was not so great as 
to insure our supremacy so absolutely and un- 
questionably as it ought to be.” 
I take this extract from a précis in the 
Times, and I claim the hon. Gentle- 
man as a supporter of the views I am 
now advocating — namely, that our 
Navy is strong enough. In reality, 
the scheme proposed is to make our 
Navy equal to four of the greatest 
navies in Europe. In the last Returns 
given by the Admiralty I find that 
there were 91 armoured and protected 
ships, exclusive of ships obsolete in type 
and speed. In 1894, taking the existin 
number of ships, ships building an 
projected, France would have 62 ships 
and Russia would have 31 ships—a total 
of 93. There is no deduction for 
ships obsolete in type and speed, but 
with that deduction our present Navy 
is equal and superior to the fleets that 
France and Russia will bave in 1894. 
If deductions be made for obsolete ships 
the four great navies of Europe only 
equal unitedly the Navy which the 
House is asked to vote for, which is 
to come into existence in 1894. Really 
this policy of building a Navy to out- 
number the four great navies of Europe 
is not only a recklessly expensive doc- 
trine, but is the doctrine of a nation in 
its decadence. There have only been four 
great naval battles in history—Sala- 
mis, Actium, Lepanto, and Trafalgar. 
Probably the Civil Lord of the Admir- 
alty never heard of them. I shall be 
glad to tell the Civil Lord privately, 
afterwards, when they were fought, but 
he may take it from me now that they 
did take place, and the victory was in 
every case on the side of the navy that 
was the smaller; therefore, it is not 
proved that mere weight of ships was to 
carry everything before it. Lord Brassey 
cited some observations of the French 
Deputy, M. Menard Dorien, on what 
ow the supremacy of Eng- 

d:— 
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‘* Picture to yourselves the results of the first 
encounter between hostile fleets. It is probable 
that both sides will be ill-p ’ renew 
the engagement. With whom will then the 
supremacy of the seas remain? With the na- 
tion possessing the greatest industrial resources; 
with that Power which shall be the first to re- 

the fleet destroyed by the rapid construc- 
tion of another fleet. Therefore it is that the 
true strength of England lies in her creative 
resources. ~ Her yards occupy a position more 
secure from attack than ours: Itis not in our 
_ to create seaports like those of England, 
up navigable rivers, combining facility of 
access from the sea with advantages for the pur- 
poses of defence of an inland station.” 


Now let us take a standard of our re- 
quirements which seems a more reason- 
able standard. What are those require- 
ments said tobe? To enable our Navy 
to protect our shores from invasion, and 
to protect our commerce. This danger 
of invasion is aired at every moment. 
We are asked to think what a terrible 
thing it would be, a foreign army in 
England, and we ure asked, will you 
refuse to vote a sum of money to save 
us from this invasion. [Ories of *‘ No.”’} 
Sir Arthur Hood says ‘‘No,” but he 
said this on April 11th this year :— 


‘As to the statement that no organisatien 
existed in preparation for war, he would merely 
point to the fact that, last July, 68 ships of war 
‘were assembled in all respects ready for service 
within five days of the order being issued from 
the Admiralty ; and in the naval manceuvres 
thisjyear thenumber of vessels would be largely 
increased. As to the suggestion of our fleets 
being crushingly defeated in the Channel and 
the country laid open to invasion, he failed to 
tealise for a moment why our superior fleets 
should meet with aresult so widely different from 
all their glorious traditions. As had been shown, 
we could in five days assemble a fleet of 68 
vessels ready for service, and with such a fleet 
and our armoured coast defences, ‘and with a 
large number of gunboats and torpedoes 
2 reserve which could be maintained at any 
threatened point, he thought that the scare of 
invasion might be allowed to drop without 
further comment.” 


After that I do not think that any 
gentleman will contend that this great 
expenditure is asked for as necessary 
defend our shores when we have 
rom the first authority, that of 
Sir Arthur Hood, a clear and distinct 
statement only a few days ago that the 
sent Navy is amply sufficient to 
defend our shores against such danger 
without withdrawing any ships from the 
pumerous squadrons we have in all parte 
fthe world. Then I come to the pro- 
tection of our commerce. Now there is 
an idea entertained by some hon. Mem- 
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bers opposite, of making the ocean 
ab safe be the county of Kant if ve wns 
engaged in war. It is a perfect chimera; 
it is an impossibility ; it can never exist. 
Some days ago I was reading something 
said by Lord Wolseley, who, of course, is 
a little jealous of this augmentation of 
the Navy [‘‘No, No.” ]—Yes, he holds 
that we might spend this, but we,should 
also spend a great deal on the Army, in 
case we do have an enemy on our 
shores ; and then Lord Wolseley wan 

to be there to defend us again. Lo 

Wolseley pointed out that our naval 
superiority after the battle of isreay oo 
was unquestioned, and yet within a few 
weeks of that victory 20 ships of our 
mercantile marine were captured by 
French ships of war in the Channel. 
It is asserted that it is far more 
easy at the present time to defend our 
mercantile marine than it was in those 
days Lecause of the. difficulty of the 
enemy’s cruisers getting coal. This has 
been asserted again and again by the 
advocates of increased naval expenditure, 
Now there is no greater illusion than 
this about coal supply. I am very 
sorry that hon. Gentlemen have not 
devoted some time to the Interna; 
tional Law on the subject. It is no 
merit in me that I have done so, for 
I was brought up in the Diplomatic 
Service and was obliged to learn wit 
a view to passing examinations. I will 
venture to give the House some of the 
results of my studies. I have seen it 
asserted again and again that, provided 
we blockade the ports of France 9 
Russia, or any other country wi 

whom we may happen to be at war, 
even if the enemy’s cruisers escape, they 
could not get coal, and, therefore, 
could do us no damage. As a matter 
of fact, a belligerent ship may put into 
any neutral port to refit, but not to 
equip. In 1859, during the Francg- 
Austrian War, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment forbade contraband of war, but 
declined specificially to say whether 
coal was contraband of war, but only 
asserted that the carriage of coal might 
be so in some cases, and, therefore, 
those who engaged in the carriage, 
must do so in view of the risk 
undertook. In the House of Lo 
there was a debate upon it, and Lord 
Granyille explained the case. If coal 
was sent to a port where there were 
war steamers with a view of supplying 
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them, the coal became contraband. 
But nobody ever asserted that coal in 
an so to speak in a neutral port, 
may not sold by a private 
individual to a belligerent ship. We 


had an exposition of what the law 
is laid down so recently as 1885, 


Naval 


at the time of the war between France 
and China, in a despatch from Earl 
Granville to. M. Waddington, in which 
the then Foreign Secretary said :— 


‘‘T have requested Her Majesty’s Secre tary 
of the Colonies to inform the Governors of Her 
Majesty’s colonies of Hongkong, Ceylon, and 
the Straits Settlements that, while carrying out 
the provisions of the Foreign Enlistment Act 
4s to equipment, they are not to interfere with 
any shipments of coal made in the way of 
trade, and having the character of a commer- 
cial transaction.”’ 


Therefore, I hope I have distinctly 
shown that it is a delusion to suppose 
that we are in any better position now, 
owing to our having a steam fleet to 
protect our commercial marine, than we 
were when we had only suiling vessels. 
We have no more advantages, because 
the enemy’s cruisers can follow our 
mercantile marine and can obtain coal 
where they please. The question, how- 
ever, is of no great importance, because, 
asa matter of fact, we should have no 
marine to defend within a couple of 
weeks after an outbreak of war with any 
of the great European Powers. That is 
owing to the Treaty of Paris, in which 
we assented to the doctrine that 
“free ships make free goods.” This 
simply means that neutrals may convey 
to the ports of a belligerent everything 
that is not contraband of war without 
chance of being captured by the other 
party, whereas the belligerent itself 
could not convey to its own ports any- 
thing, whether contraband or not, with- 
out the chance of capture. The effect of 
this would be that if we were at war, 
say, with France, the rate of insurance 
on British bottoms would be far higher 
than the rate on neutral bottoms, and 
the result would be that all our carry- 
ing trade to our own ports would be 
done by neutrals and not by us. It 
would not be the slightest use for us to 
blockade foreign ports, because the mere 
chance of the prospect of capture would 
be sufficient to send up the rate of in- 
surance on British bottoms higher than 

t on neutral bottoms, and we should 
haye a result similar to that of the 
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American Civil War. The Confedera: 
had pee one or two cruisers that manag: 
e er on the sea from neutral ports, an 
e yg Ea lost the whole of their 
carrying e, which fell principally 
into our hands. It is asserted 
belligerents in all probability would no 
hold to the Treaty, and that we are not 
forced to abide by it. [An hon. 
Memozr: Itis nota Treaty.] Call itan 
agreement or what you will—a Declara- 
tion, I think, is the term. It was in the 
course of the negotiation of the Treaty 
of Paris that the Declaration was made 
to which we, with other Governments 
adhered, that ‘‘free ships should make 
free goods.’”’ Hon. Gentlemen have 
asserted that belligerents may not stan 
by the Declaration, and possibly, if i 
was not to their interest Fp would not; 
but do not hon. Gentlemen perceive that 
it may be impossible for the belligerent 
to avoid it, because they would 
immediately have the neutrals to 
deal with, for it would b» for 
the interest of neutrals to maintain the 
 ipaseong of “free ships, free goods. 
uppose we had a war with France and 
Russia, our carrying trade would in that 
case be transferred to the United States, 
which would then become the great 
carrying power of the world. Do yor 
suppose that in that case the Unit 
States would consent to France and 
Russia throwing over the principle of 
‘‘ free ships, free goods”? Not a bi 
of it; on the contrary, they would insist 
on free ships being able to go into any 
of the ports of the world without hin- 
drance or capture; and if France or 
Russia were to try to capture any of the 
ships then sent abroad, depend upon it, 
the United States would very soon join 
us in opposing them. Hon. Gentlemen 
may say the United States were not 
org to the Declaration of Paris. 
ell, Sir, it was not necessary that they 
should have been because they have 
always laid down the principle of ‘‘ free 
ships, free goods”; and they have an- 
nounced to both France and Russia that 
from their view of the matter, free ships 
are to be regarded as free goods. An 
why was it the United States would no 
sign the Declaration of Paris? It w 
because the United States had proposed 
that the provision should be extended 
and that no private property at see 
should be liable to capture at sea. ‘Th 
was called the Massy Amendment, ang 
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while all other nations agreed to it there 
was only one which opposed it. What 
was that nation? It is England which 
has always been on the wrong side in 
such matters. We are the people who 
would reap more advantage from it than 
any other country, and yet it is entirely 
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attempted to make was that food is con- 
traband of war. Where, I should like 
to know, did the noble Lord get that. 
doctrine from ? 

Lorp. 0. BERESFORD: I referred 


to the case of rice. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE: The noble 


owing to our action that the principle | Lord is entirely mistaken. Food is not 


thus recommended was not agreed to by 
the entire civilized world. So certain is 
it on these facts that we should have 
absolutely no sort of commerce if we 
went to war with any great naval power, 
that the facts have been met only by 
two arguments ; and I will take the two 
arguments as used by the noble Lord the 
Member for Marylebone (Lord Charles 
Beresford). I would first say that I can 
assure the noble Lord, if this were a 
question of seamanship, and we were 
really about to be invaded, I should de- 
sire nothing better than that he should 
be at the head of our Fleets, as I am 
convinced that all which naval ability 
and knowledge could do the noble Lord 
would do to defend us; but at the same 
time I know that the noble Lord and 
his friends would have no confidence in 
me if I should be placed in such a posi- 
tion as that. The noble Lord may, 
therefore, understand what slight con- 
fidence I have and the House has in his 
legal powers. He will perhaps excuse 
me for saying that I regard him 
as what is called a ‘‘sea lawyer” in 
relation to these questions; as one, in 
fact, who does not know much about 
the law. The noble Lord told us that the 
total steam tonnage of the world is 
eleven millions; that of this we have 
seven millions, and that as it would be 
impossible to transfer any portion of 
our seven millions to neutrals in case of 
war, we should be obliged to provide 
for the defence of our own Commerce, 
because the three millions or so of the 
rest of the world would not be enough 
to bring us food. The error of that is 
this—that any Englishman having a 
trading ship would have a perfect right, 
if we were at war with France or any 
, Other country, to transfer it to an 
American citizen, as absolutely as he 
now has the right to sell a pair of boots 
or anything else. Nowhere else but in 
this House could it be laid down that in 
case of war an individual citizen of a 
belligerent state has not a right to sell 
@ mercantile ship to a neutral friend. 
The other point the noble Lord 
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contraband of war, unless destined for a 
besieged town or some place like Malta 
to victual the ships. It is true that we 
have tried to make food contraband of 
war, because when at one time we had 
the supremacy of the sea, we misused it. 
in order to bully neutrals. Inthe year 
1793 we nearly went to war with the 
United States who protested against 
this doctrine. During the Peninsular 
War, in our long war with Napoleon, 
the armed neutral Powers held their 
own against our making the food of 
foreign countries contraband of war. 
We have entered into many treaties 
with other countries, and I defy the 
noble Lord to show me any one of those 
treaties in which it is laid down that 
food is contraband of war. The noble 
Lord has just said he took his idea that 
food was contraband of war from the 
case of France, in regard to her war 
with China in 1885. Well, what was it 
that then happened? In that year 
France being at war with China de- 
clared rice to be contraband of war, in 
the case of ships sailing to the northern 
Chinese ports, on the ground of the 
Chinese armies there; but Lord Gran- 
ville absolutely denied their right to 
enforce this doctrine. Ultimately France 
put her claim on this ground: that it 
was suggested that some of the ship- 
ments of rice intended for China were 
in the nature of a tribute or subsidy to 
the Court of Pekin, and that under 
these circumstances rice ships must be 
stopped, leaving it for a Prize Court to 
decide whether the rice was public or 

rivate property; that is to say that 
Dennes believed that the Court at Pekin 
was obtaining certain tributes of rice, 
and claimed that her vessels might stop 
rice ships running to the northern ports. 
in order that they might be taken to a 
Prize Court to decide whether the rice 
was public or private prope But. 
that is hardly a declaration that food is- 
contraband of war. To this Lord Gran- 
ville replied that he protested against 
rice being treated generally as contra- 





band of war, and he stated that Her 
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Majesty’s Government would not con- 
sider itself bound by the decree of any 
Prize Court which should uphold a con- 
trary doctrine. I think I have now 
conclusively shown certain facts. I have 
shown that at the present moment we 
have absolute security from invasion, 
and my witnesses have been Sir A. 
Hood and other men of weight and 
authority. I have also shown that our 
fleets are superior to those of any other 
naval Power, and my witness in this 
case has been the tary to the 
Admiralty. I have further shown that 
if we adopt the plan suggested by the 
Government, our naval force should not 
only be made superior to that of any 
two, but of any four, of the great naval 
Powers, and my witness to that has 
been the Government Returns. I have 
also shown, looking at International 
Law,—and on this point I could quote 
Grotius, and others, by the hour, if 
necessary,—that if we went to war we 
should have food and raw material 
brought to us in neutral ships, and that 
whether we blockade the ports of our 
enemy or not, we should absolutely, 
owing to the effect of a differential rate 
of insurance on our own and neutral 
bottoms, lose our carrying trade, and, 
therefore, have no commerce to defend. 
Now, Lord Salisbury admits all this, 
being, as he is, an exceedingly able 
Gentleman. A few days ago Lord 
Salisbury went down to Bristol and 
there he was defending this proposal 
for increasing our Navy. But how did 
he defend it? He pointed out that we 
are menaced by a new danger, inasmuch 
as there is a sort of powerful necro- 
mancer— William Ewart Gladstone— 
who may induce the country to consent to 
the pernicious plan of Home Rule. And 
what would be the effect of this? It 
would be, if we did not assent to the 
present scheme, that we should have to 
fight not only our foreign enemies, but 
Ireland also—that great fleets would be 
collected in the Irish ports; and con- 
sequently he urged the Bristol people 
to consent to an increase of the Navy, 
because, if they did not, Bristol might 
ina short time—you see, he evidently 
thinks that Home Rule will come—be 
attacked by an Irish Navy. I say there 
is no doubt that at the present moment 
our Navy is amply sufficient for our 
requirements. The Secretary to the 
Admiralty observed admirable good 
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sense by insisting on this last year. I 
should have been glad if he had insisted 
on it this year, and I only regret that 
he should have succumbed to the advice: 
of certain distinguished Naval Officers 
who assert that our naval superiority is- 
not so absolute and certain that it is- 
not desirable to propose a great increase: 
of our Navy. But even admitting for a 
moment that it is desirable that we 
should increase our Navy, there are 
still a great many objections to the- 
pee scheme for securing that increase... 
will only enter upon a few of them. 
The mode of raising the money is in. 
itself most objectionable, and enough to 
lead every reasonable man to vote- 
against the proposal of the Government. 
for binding future Parliaments ; because 
it is thought that if this Bill should be- 
assed the House of Commons of the 
uture cannot refuse to carry the scheme- 
out. We are dependent on the action 
of the House of Lords, in which, of course 
there will always be a permanent and. 
safe majority in favour of any pro-- 
posal of the present Government, and E. 
object to anything that will pledge the- 


‘future House of Commons to such an 


expenditure unless this measure is- 
oe: Another objection to this- 
scheme is that it is far too large ; in the- 
present state of science armaments 
speedily become useless. In fact we- 
we are now in what I may call a tran- 

sition stage. Sir Arthur Hood said in 

reply to a somewhat jingo speech made: 
by the President of the Royal Academy 

last Saturday, that “it was desirable- 
we should ensure that the vessels- 
of the different classes to be built shall 

be decidedly superior in all respects to- 
any vessels of similar types built or 
building abroad.” Now, just see what 
the expense of that would be. Suppuse- 
we build ships larger than those abroad. 
other nations will in turn build vessels 
like them, and we shall then have to- 
build others larger still. This idea is- 
absurd, and, moreover, I think that if 
we are to spend money on a large 

increase of our Navy the present moment 

is badly chosen. We have had a great 
period of depression in the shipbuilding: 
trade. In March, 1888, there were 380- 
ships building with a total capacity of 

594,000 tons; there are now 528 build- 

ing, with a total capacity of 920,000» 
tons—a far larger number than last 
year. Itis probable that too many ships- 
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will be built and there will be a renewed 
‘depression in the trade. Would it 
not haye been wiser to have waited a 
‘while? Past history shows us, and 
-everything shows us, how little conf- 
-dence we ought to have in these Re 
expenditures which are periodically 
asked for. The House will remember 
‘the large amount Lord Palmerston 
-asked for and expended in the fortifica- 
tion of the Channel Islands, and then 
there were £5,000,000 asked for by 
Lord Northbrook, as to which nobody 

et discovered where it went. 
{Cries of “Oh.” ] Hon. Gentlemen cry 
Oh,” but they should remember that 
I am speaking of a Liberal First Lord 
-of the Admiralty. We have come to 
the conclusion that a great deal of that 
five millions was absolutely wasted. I 
will go even further. In 1885, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) asked for 
eleven millions for the Army and Navy. 
‘Of this, two-and-a-half millions were 
handed over to the Admiralty. Does 
any one know what became of that ? 
[Cries of ‘‘Oh.”] An hon. Gentleman 
again says ‘‘Oh” ; I will enlighten him 
as to where a portion of it went. The 
Auditor General says he cannot make 
ut where most of it went, but he finds 
‘that a considerable sum went in buying 
cables and selling them again for 
about one-third of what they cost ; that 
some of the money went in decanters 
and some in stew pans for the officers’ 
messes. I tried to find ont where the 
money went, and that is all I did find; 
avyhow, the fact that the Auditor 
‘General could not find it out ought to 
make us exceedingly careful in granting 
these large sums. Let us remember 
what happened two years ago. At that 
time, the noble Lord the Member for 
Paddington, was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Leader of this House, 
ibut he found the extravagance and 
waste of the Admiralty so great, so 
scandalous and outrageous, that he 
honorably preferred to withdraw from 
the Government and cease to be the 
Leader of the House and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, than accept the responsi- 
bility of that expenditure. Last year, 
a Committee was appointed to look into 
the Navy Estimates, and that Oom- 
Mittee agreed with the noble Lord and 
found that the expenditure was gross, 
scandalous, and profligate. [Ories of 
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“No.”] I maintain that it did, that 
being the conclusion I draw from the 
evidence and the opinion of ey body 
except my hon. Friend, who shakes ‘his 
head; and when I say that he has ben 

.] 
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in the Admiralty I may add that, 
others in a similar position, he has t 
every vestige of independence in these 
matters. But, Sir, I say that Gentleme 
who are not here to support either ol 
or new Admiralty officials are the b 
judges; you know that your own Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer accused you of 
waste and profligate expenditure, an 
when we have now a Royal Commissi 
sitting to try and put an end to of chek 
these monstrous and profligate demands, 
you certainly ought to check these pro- 
fligate wasters of eleven-and-a- 
sien sterling, at least until tha 
Commission has presented its Report. 
There is another reason why we should 
wait, and it is that because by doing s9 
we shall be able to increase the Navy. 
should it be necessary, from the normal 
Budget of the year. At the presen 
moment we have 30,000 soldiers in Ire- 
land. What for? Not to defend Ire- 
land against foreign aggression, but to 
defend it against the Irish people—to 
defend landlords from their tenants. It 
will be admitted that it would not be 
necessary to keep those men there if the 
Irish people were not, as the Chief 
Secretary had said, in a state of revolt, 
but pacified, quiet, and contented. In 
case of war we could not withdraw § 
single one of those men, but might have 
to increase the British garrison there. 
We should absolutely neutralize the 
feeling which keeps those 30,000 men 
in Ireland if we only gave the Irish 
Home Rule. And when we Liberals 
come in we mean to give them Home 
Rule. As this would save 
millions per annum on the Budget we 
ought to wait till the Liberals come in, 
when, if they think it necessary to in+ 
crease the Navy, they can doso. What 
did Sir William Maitland say? Why, 
that when we were seeking everywhere 
for troops to fight Napoleon we had 
during the whole time 60,000 men in 
Ireland, and were obliged to keep them 
there because Ireland was so mis- 
governed that it was disaffected. 
must refer to one more plea for this pro- 
posal, which seems to be the climax of 
absurdity. Let hon. Gentlemen on this 
side of the House who are devoted to 
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political economy hear what Lord Arm- 
strong says On that subject. In de- 
fending this expenditure he says :— 
‘The money required for the purpose is 
nothing to a nation which like ours f 
bem oe cer gonad means. All the money re- 
quired would be spent in the country, None 
would be withdrawn from productive industry, 
seeing that the capital and labour are far in 
excess of our requirements, It is the working 
classes who would especially benefit by the ex- 
diture, as the wage fund would thereby be 
increased, and this chiefly at the expense of the 
wealthy.”’ 


The shipowners, of whom Lord Arm- 
strong is one, would be benefited. I 
yield to no man in my desire for thesafety 
of this country; I desire to see the 
country safe and respected. Why should 
an hon. Member shake his head at this? 
Does he suppose anyone in this House 
wishes to see a foreign army careering 
about this country? Or that, if we 
thought this expenditure necessary 
we should not readily vote it? 
But I tell the Government that 
what they ought to do to make the 
country secure should be to maintain 
the Navy at its present point of effi- 
ciency, which the Secretary to the 
Admiralty says is greater than at any 
previous time of peace, and not throw 
down the gauntlet to all Europe with 
the braggadocio of saying ‘‘If any other 
country builds one ship we will build 
two.” Also let them give up the habit 
of meddling with European policy, and 
of annexing every territory.they can put 
their hands on. Our relations to our 
Colonies are most peculiar. They are 
willing to remain with us and to aid us 
in our defence if we should be really 
attacked; but I doubt whether they 
would remain with us and assist us if we 
plunged into a great European War 
through our own fault, as in the case of 
our going to war, as Lord Salisbury 
proposed, fo put some German Prince 
on some throne in the Peninsula. We 
are told by the opposite Party that we 
ignore our position as an Imperial 
country ; that our views with regard to 
our foreign relations are petty and 
paltry; but the fact is that we take a 
far larger view of our position than 
Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House. We on this side of the House 
believethat we arenot merely a European 
Power, but that we are so strong that 
we can afford not to be frightened every 
moment at what is taking place in 
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Europe, and ought not to be making 
treaties and engagements to mailii- 
tain the balance of power. We beliéve- 
that these matters do not affect us, 
and that we ought to give up the idéa. 
that we area mere European country; 
which is bound to mix itself up in all 
sorts of questions, because, if we do this, 
we shall inevitably lose our Colonies. 
I would suggest that Her Majesty’s- 
Government should call together 4. 
European Conférence, and should pro-: 
pose to it three points—first, that 
ee property at sea sliould be safe 

m capture unless it be contraband of 
war; secondly, that it should be defined 
by common consent what is contraband 
of war, and under what circumstances 
it is contraband of war ; and thirdly, that 
it should settle the position 4s to bellige- 
rent warships whén in neutral harbouré. 
If these three points were settled, there. 
would be exceedingly little chance of 
war; at any rate the chance would be 
minimized and the safety of the country 
would be far more assured than it is 
likely to be by the building of an exces- 
sive Navy, thereby exciting the distrust 
and jealousy of other Kuropean Powers. 
If we were to call together such a Con- 
ference as that, should we be listened 
to, having laid it down that we must. 
have a Navy as great as those of any 
four Naval Powers of Europe? Why, 
that would prejudice the whole question. 
For my gash I should be sorry to see 
the absolute snpeomasy at sea which 
some desire. The European Powers 
would view such a supremacy with 
as great objection as the other 
Powers of Europe would view an abso- 
lute military supremacy on the part of 
any oneofthem. In the view of these 
enormous naval preparations, how could 
we urge other Powers to a general dis- 
armament? The first thing they would 
say to us would be that we should begin 
the disarmament by reducing our own 
Navy. Weshould answer, ‘ Not in the 
least; we have a right to a Navy as 
large as all your navies combined; 
Britannia rules the waves and ought 
always to rule the waves.” Naturally, 
then, foreign Powers would say, ‘‘ Suit 
your precept to your example, and then 
we will listen to those perpetual sug- 
gestions you are making to us as to 
disarmament and the blessings of 
peace.” Look at the United States. 
They have a small Navy. [An hon. 
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Memser: They are 3,000 miles away. | 
‘But this country has voted money to 
protect the coasts of Australia, which 
are farther away than those of the 
United States. The reason the United 
‘States have no Navy is because they do 
not meddle with other people. They 
meddle with nobody, and nobody 
meddles with them. If anyone should 
‘meddle with them, Americans are rich 
and powerful enough to make them 
rue it. This country has a hard fight 
to maintain its position in the markets 
of the world; and in the keen com- 
mercial competition of modern times 
this additional burden of taxation will 
be a serious hindrance. I can only 
‘regret that the most powerful voice 
which has ever been heard in this 
House in favour of peace is now hushed, 
as I am sure that Mr. Bright would 
have protested in the strongest terms 
against this extravagant outlay on arma- 
ments. Far better would it be than 
all the eloquent tributes which have 
been paid to that great statesman if 
we were to profit by the lessons which 
he impressed with so much weight and 
wisdom upon his fellow-countrymen. 
I move that the Bill be read a second 
time this day six months. 


Amendment proposed to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’”’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words, ‘‘ upon this 
day six months.” —( Mr. Labouchere.) 


Question proposed “That the word 
‘now’ should stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


Sir W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): I rise to second the 
proposal of the hon. Member. This 
Bill, as we all know, is a Bill for the 
granting to Her Majesty’s Government 
of £21,000,000 for the building of 
seventy new ships; and the preamble of 
the Measure says that we shall grant 
the money cheerfully. Well I must 
say I shall grant it with the greatest 
reluctance, repugnance, and distrust ; 
and I do not think those who are most 
enthusiastic in supporting the naval 
‘policy of the Government can feel cheer- 
ful when called on to vote this money. 
What is it for? Against whom is this 
proposed increase of our Navy directed ? 
Avowedly against nations who are, we 
are told, most friendly to this country. 
It is most humiliating at this period of 
the world’s history to find nations so 
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jealous of one another that whilst we 
are told they are on friendly terms we 
find them getting up these great arma- 
ments against each other. We all 
remember that the Queen said in her 
speech at the opening of Session: 
‘‘ Nothing has taken place to affect the 
cordial relations between myself and 
other Powers.’’ Now on the introduc- 
tion of the Bill I asked the first Lord of 
the Admiralty against which of the 
Powers of Europe these preparations 
are to be made. All the noble Lord 
said in reply was, ‘‘ We have heard all 
this before.” But can the noble Lord 
not bear to hear anything twice? Does 
he never go to church, where the same 
thing is said over and over again? The 
question is not whether I say anything 
new, but whether I say anything that 
is true. I say again that I oppose this 
proposal so persistently because I 
regard it as a preparation for war. 
This increase of the Navy is the best 
way of promoting bad feeling and 
danger instead of peace. The late 
Prime Minister only lately wrote one of 
the best and shortest letters he ever 
wrote in acknowledging Mr. Dymond’s 
‘“‘ Essay on War.” It was as follows :— 

“ T thank you, and am glad that the advocates of 
peace are active, for militarism is the most con- 
spicuous tyrant of the age, and it is the road to 
war.” 
If we could only get that into the heads. 
of the people, we should do great good. 
I am not ashamed to say that I believe 
that all these great naval standing 
armaments are nothing more than 
standing nuisances. But I do not 
want to argue from that position. I do 
not wish to be regarded—as were Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Cobden very unjustly 
during the Crimean War—as an advo- 
cate of peace at any price. I desire to 
speak on the merits of the case as it * 
stands at present, and on the real neces- 
sity of adequately protecting this coun- 
try. No case has been made out for 
this extra expenditure, either in the 
changed circumstances of Europe or in 
the altered conditions of the Navy. 
ask whether the evidence is not sufficient 
to prove that the Navy is sufficient for 
all that even Gentlemen opposite want 
to do. Lord Cross, speaking at New- 
bury on the 10th of April, said :— 

‘* By our naval supremacy we shall be able to 


give effect to the policy which is ours to-day, and 
by which we are going to insure the peace of 
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Europe and the prosperity of the world, and of 
all civilization.” 


What an extraordinary idea! The noble 
Lord, who was responsible for the 
Government of 200 millions of people, 
appears to be a little off his head on this 
matter. Then the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Marylebone (Lord OC. Beresford) 
said that our Navy ought to be as strong 
as any two navies in the world. But is 
it not so already? It was only two 
years ago, at the Royal Academy Ban- 
quet, that the First Lord of the Admiralty 
spoke of the Fleet which was about to 
engage in the Jubilee Review as the 
greatest which had ever been reviewed 
by a Sovereign in time of peace. I 
should like to enter a protest against 
these Naval Reviews. It is only a short 
time sincethe Zimes’ Berlin correspondent 
wrote as follows :— 

“A great impression has been made on the 

£mperor by the fact that the House of Commons 
has now in effect voted the addition of 70 ships 
of war to the British Navy, and His Majesty has 
followed the debates on the subject with the 
deepest interest. The Chauvinists—that is to 
say the Jingoes of Germany—were flattering 
themselves that their steadily increasing fleet, 
the wonderful creation of the last 18 years, was 
gradually beginning to bring Germany alongside 
of England as a naval Power, Sut the prospect 
of this sudden and enormous accession of strength 
to the British Navy has rather taken away their 
breath and make them pause in their caloula- 
tions. The Emperor himself, too, is not un- 
affected by this feeling of surprise: but he is 
animated by an earnest ambition to emulate, to 
some extent the example of England, and doubt- 
less the ambition will only be stimulated by the 
monster naval review at Spithead in July, to 
which His Majesty is looking forward as one of 
the greatest treats and compliments which are 
awaiting him in England,” 
We were getting up this Fleet for a 
naval review which the Emperor of 
Germany was to attend in order that he 
might pick up a hint as to how he could 
fight us if ever he wished todo so. It 
does not seem to me that that was a 
very sensible proceeding. In May, 1885, 
a glowing description of our navy was 
delivered by the hon. Member for 
Barrow (Mr. Caine). The hon. Mem- 
ber, speaking in Cheshire, said :— 

“He would assume then that, so far as the 
Navy was concerned, it was not in the history of 
our country in a more efficient condition than it 
was to-day. Our Navy was stronger than that of 
any two Powers combined. When the ship- 
building programme of the Government was com- 
plete it would be as strongas that of any three 
Powers of Europe. We could take every shipin 
the French fleet and lay alongside her as strong 
a ship as hers, and find ourselves at the end with 
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a reserve fleet —< to that ofevery other Power. 
We had shown that at a week or two's notice we 
could sweep the seas with merchant cruisers, and 
could build more ships of war from an ironclad to 
a torpedo boat in a given time than all the 
nations of the world put together.” 


That is pretty good for an hon. Gentle- 
man like the Member for Barrow, 
whom the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian put into Office 
in order to look after torpedoes. 
If that hon. Member votes to-night or 
to-morrow for the present proposal of 
the Government, either he must have 
given a misleading account of the condi- 
tion of the Navy in 1885, or else by his 
vote he willcondemn the present Govern- 
ment as utterly incompetent for having 
allowed the Navy to fall into such 
decay that it requires so much renova- 
tion. Even the Secretary to the Admir- 
alty a few days after this scheme was 
announced made a speech at Liverpool 
at a meeting of the Constitutional Asso- 
ciation, in which he said :— 

“He noticed with satisfaction the allusion in 
the report to the proposed extension of the Navy. 
Liverpool, the premier shipbuilding port in the 
world, could thoroughly appreciate the import- 
ance and value of naval defence. He had 
stated more than once that the British Navy 
never in peace was better prepared for war 
than it was at present, and that numerically 
and in character we were superior to any other 
two nations. The lessons, however, of the 
man@uvres had shown that the extent of our 
superiority was not so great in the minds of 
responsible naval officers” — 


by the way, was not the hon. Member a 
* responsible naval officer”? ?— 


“as to insure our supremacy so absolutely and 
unquestionably as it ought to be if we are to 
to secure the confidence in which alone enterprise 
can flourish.” 


Again, Sir Arthur Hood, Senior Naval 
Lord of the Admiralty, speaking on the 
11th of April last at the dinner of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, said :— 


“Tt had been hinted that in the event of war 
our fleets might possibly meet with a crushing 
defeat in the Channel which would leave the 
country open to invasion, The men who had 
made these statements had deprecated entirely 
any idea of creating a scare: but he should like to 
ask them what surer course they could have 
taken to do so than this; He denied positively 
that the Navy was in an inefficient state ; further, 
he asserted that the Navy was at this moment in 
a better state of preparation for war than it had 
been at any time for the past 20 years. By July at 
the latest they would have received the whole of 
their guns, As to the late mancuvres showing their 
feasibility in time of war of placing our commercial 
ports under ransom and destroying our commerce, 
the important point appeared to have been fore 
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gotten that in the late manouvres both the 
attacking and defending forces were provided by 
our own Navy, and therefore in case of war our 


Nawal 


defending forces would be at the least double the 
strength they then were, and would be able to 
offer double the protection. As to the suggestion 
of our fleets being crushingly defeated in the 
Channel and the country laid open to an invasion, 
hé failed to realise for a moment why our supe- 
riot fleets should meet a result so widely different 
from all their glorious traditions.” 


I thought we were supposed to be 
the bravest and most gallant naval 

ple in the world. Then what a 
esson this speech is for the hob- 
goblin Party who sit on the other 
side. I have given evidence—strong 
and convincing evidence—to show that 
our Navy never was so strong as now; 
and, secondly, that we were never more 
friendly with foreign Powers. That 
being the case, I cannot make out why 
21 millions more should be wanted. I 
cannot find out against whom prepara- 
tion is tobe made. Not France, I sup- 

se. General Boulanger came over the 
other day without opposition. We 
allow Frenchmen to come in, and it is 
only French sugar we keep out. We 
are going to show our Fleet to the Em- 
peror of Germany, and nobody is afraid 
of Italy, whose condition is a warning 
against extravagant expenditure on 
armaments. The scare-mongers have 
landed this country in a miserable and 
anomalous position. In days gone by 
one Englishman used to be reckoned 
équal to three Frenchmen and five 
Russians, but the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Marylebone now goes up and 
down the country whining and pining 
and saying, ‘‘I cannot fight unless Iam 
two to one against theenemy.” Where 
is British valour when it comes to that ? 
I say all this is unworthy of this country, 
and will bring us into contempt. I wish 
I could get all hon. Members on the 
opposite side of the House to look on it 
in that light. I know there is one who 
does—the noble Lord the Member for 
Paddington. I appeal to the noble Lord, 
who has made personal sacrifices and is 
now boycotted by Birmingham, to 
ms oe to the appeal to ‘‘come over 
and help us’ to initiate a policy of 
ace on true Conservative lines. What 
d Mr. Disraeli say 30 years ago? Why 
he said, ‘‘ Let us terminate this dis- 
astrous system of wild expenditure by 
mutually agreeing, with no hypocrisy, 
but in a manner and under circum- 


Ser. W. Lawson 


{COMMONS} 
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reduction of armaments, that péace is 
really our policy.” Thatis the policy of 
true Conservatives. At any rate itis my 

licy, and until some honest effort has 

een made by this or some other Go- 
vernment to reduce armaments, and to. 
get other nations to join us in a sensible 
and peaceable course, whatever any oné 
else does. I shall offer a most deter- 
mined opposition to this mad and 
monstrous proposal for augmenting the 
burdens of the people by fostering that. 
military spirit, which has been the bané 
of civilization, of Christianity, and of 
progress. 

*Toe OIVIL LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Asnmeap Barruzrr): 
I do not know whether it is owing 
to any infirmity of mine or to the 
remarkable prolixity of the preceding 
speeches, but I confess I was not able 
to make head or tail out of the remarks of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Car- 
lisle (Sir W, Lawson). With regard to 
the appeal the hon. Baronet addressed 
to the noble Lord the Member for Pad- 
dington (Lord R. Churchill) I would 
answer him in the words of the wife of 
Lord Fairfix at the trial of Charles the 
Second, that the noble Lord ‘is far 
too wise to be here.” In spite of the 
labours, and sometimes the annoyance, 
which the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton inflicts upon the Government, I am 
disposed to think his presence and 
activity in this House are not without 
their advantages. The hon. Gentleman 
plays to this country the part which the 
Helot of Sparta served to the Lasede- 
monian father in the education of his 
sons. He is a perpetual warning of the 
eccentric misfortunes which would befal 
this country if the Radical Party were 
to obtain control of its destinies. I do 
not think it necessary to deal in detail 
with the speech of the hon. Member 
for Northampton, though some of his 
arguments were remarkable; for in- 
stance, he thought it a misfortune that 
the British Navy should be put on such 
a footing of ange as would enable it 
to equal any two European Powers, and 
said ‘‘ why not to any three?” He also 
drew this extraordinary conclusion, that 
if our Navy were equal to the Navies of 
any two other powers it would be in the 

ower of a third nation to, control the 
Seckinlas of Europe. But he seemed to 
overlook the fact that if there was any- 
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thing in that argument, the state of 
things he seemed to desire—namely, that 
the British Navy should only be equal 
to that of any other Power, would far 
more easily contro] the destinies of 
England from a naval point of view. 
The hon. Gentleman also attacked the 
foreign policy of Lord Salisbury, which 
has failed to meet with his approbation. 
But the foreign policy of Lord Salis- 
bury, has at least given England an 
honourable peace, instead of the costly 
and disgraceful defeats and disasters 
which marked the administration of the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian, He 
also objected to our mode of raising the 
money, and urged that it would limit 
the power of Parliament to deal with 
and control policy in future—a point 
with which I shall deal presently. 
I wouid remind him, however, that 
it is always in the power of Parliament 
to reverse in the future any decision 
that may now be come to. What is 
needed, above all things, in our Naval 
policy, and in regard to the strength of 
our fleet, is definitiveness and fixity 
of purpose; and the object of Her 
Majesty’s Government in placing this 
scheme in a Bill has been to make it 
difficult in the future to delay, or to 
frustrate that policy. Let me ask the 
House to consider the broad issues that 
come before it in regard to this great 
programme. Why have the Govern- 
ment submitted this programme to the 
country? They have done so, in the 
first place, to ensure the maritime 
supremacy of England, which th hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Northamp- 
ton has ridiculed. We on this side of 
the House do not hold with the hon. 
Gentleman. We believe in the mari- 
time supremacy of the country as neces- 
sary, not only for its greatness, but also 
the magnificence of the Empire, its 
commerce, and, indeed, for the national 
existence of our people. Our object 
has been to make the Naval Power 
of Great Britain equal, and indeed, 
superior to the combined forces 
of any two tag Naval Powers. Why, 
it is usked, is the Naval supre- 
macy of this eountry essential? I 
answer that it is needed, first, to secure 
the safety and prosperity of the people 
at home; secondly, to maintain the 
strength of our world-wide Empire; 
thirdly, to defend the commerce of the 
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country, is the value of which is almost 
immeasurable ; and, fourthly, to protect. 
the food supply of the people, which 
means our national existence. What are 
the arguments against the new pro- 
gramme? First, there are the peace at 
any price party, who say that no pre- 
paration is necessary, . who would not 
defend our shores and our commerce till 
danger appears. That is to say, who 
knowing that it would take three and 
a-half years to build an ironclad and 
that guns take two years, and that 
other countries are well provided with 
both, would wait till a_ hostile 
fleet was in the Channel, bombard- 
ing our forts and sailing up the Thames 
before they began naval construction ? 
The hon. Member for Shoreditch (Mr. 
Cremer), who moved the Amendment, 
has argued that we should undertake 
no measure of defence till danger is 
imminent. — ; 

*Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch): I never 
used those words; what I did was to 
challenge the Government to point out 
what the danger is, and where it is to 
be found, or to show that it has any 
existence at all. 

*Mr. ASHMEAD BARTLETT : 1 have 
the hon. Member’s words here. My noble 
Friend the Member for Marylebone 
(Charles Beresford) said he wanted to 
know whether the hon. Gentleman was. 
prepared to say that our commerce, 
trade, and food supply were not to be 
defended, and the hon. Gentleman re- 
plied, ‘‘ When in danger, not before.” 

*Mr. CREMER: I am sorry to in- 
terrupt, but I would point out that in 
the observations I had previously made- 
I, when moving the Amendment, 
over and over again challenged tae 
Government to point out where the 
danger was to be found, and whether it. 
was not entirely imaginary, and my 
answer to the noble Lord must be taken 
in conjunction with those remarks. 

*Mrz. ASHMEAD BARTLETT : Well, 
my reply isthat the present state of Europe 
and the state in which it is likely to be 
for some time to come, constitute the 
very greatest danger to every Power that 
is not fully prepared; and I, for one, am 
waiting until we see other Powers ready 
to attack us before we do anything to pro- 
tect ourselves. But there is no use in 
labouring this question. The Party 
which used to be in the ascendency— 
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those exaggerated descendants of the 
old “‘ Manchester School” —are now weak 
enough in Parliament ; they are weaker 
in thecountry. They were defeated the 
othernight bya majority of 176, and have 
not the smallest chance of ing their 
doctrines. I venture to say that those 
whom the hon. Gentleman and his 
friends call the democracy, but whom 
I prefer to call the working classes, 
understand this question better than he, 
and those who act with him. an 
le of this country, especi: 
ag intelligent artizan of Englan 
fully understand the vital need that 
exists for naval supremacy. They 
regard expenditure on the Navy 
as an insurance, a prudent necessary 
insurance just as needful to safeguard 
their trade, their liberties, and their 
subsistence as the premiums paid by the 
householder to guard against loss by 
fire. There are the second class of 
opponents, the opposition cavillers, who 
hardly go to the length of resisting this 
Measure openly because they know the 
country would hardly stand that, but 
who complain on one ground or another 
that this large expenditure is not need- 
ful. Some of them say the reasons are 
not clearly stated; others say that it is 
a mistake to put it in the form of a Bill 
and so to remove it from further 
Parliamentary control; others quote 
speeches of the present Board of Ad- 
miralty to show that in their opinion 
such an increase as we now propose was 
not needed a year or more ago. My 
colleagues are perfectly able to defend 
their own action ving their ory 
. They have done so, an 
thee wht do so p Rein if needs be. When 
any hon. Gentleman can quote any 
‘words of mine deprecating an increase 
in the Navy, I shall be ready to deal 
with him. But, Sir, I will go so 
far asthis. Ifthe Board of Admiralty 
have been mistaken—which I do not 
admit—in their views upon this great 
and crucial question, it would be no 
mistake for them to acknowledge and to 
repair such a mistake. [ Cheers.] The 
‘Naval Manouvres which took place 
last year on a_ scale of unpre- 
eedented magnitude, detail, an 
thoroughness, have taught not onl 
the country and the Board of Ad- 
miralty, but even the sailors a great 
many lessons with which they were not 


Mr. Ashmead Bartlett. 
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before perfectly familiar. This pro- 
gramme is not @ sudden or a new 
discovery. It has been under consider- 
ation since the middle of last year. I 
believe it was on the Ist of July, 1888, 
that the First Naval Lord, Sir Arthur 
Hood, drew up his confidential memo: 
randum which embodied most of the 
present programme. Among other 
lessons they taught was the extreme 
difficulty of blockading modern war- 
ships of high speed and great facilities 
for disguise and concealment. The man- 
couvres proved that the blockading 
Power must have a considerable supe- 
riority of force, and that in the case of 
England there ought always to be a 
large reserve squadron in the Channel. 
Then there were many questions con- 
nected with the structural type of ships; 
their speed, their disposition of arma- 
ment, their guns, the effect of high 
explosives, the invention of quick-firing 
guns, all which render it impossible to 
submit a complete and finished pro- 
gramme at an earlier moment than has 
been done. These difficulties have been 
in the main surmounted, and the ships 
and guns and armaments proposed in 
the new programme have the highest 
naval sanction. The simple question for 
Parliament and the country is, is it 
necessary, is it of paramount importance 
that the naval supremacy of this couutry 
should be established; are the ships 
which we pro wanted or are they 
not wanted ? To these questions I have 
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Y | not the slightest doubt that Parliament 


and the country will unhesitatingly 
answer, ‘‘ Yes, the ships are wanted, and 
they must be built.”” Those who object 
to this programme being put intothe form 
of a Bill, and who allege that it will 
thereby be removed from the conduct of 
Parliament, miss the whole object of the 
scheme of the Government. Parlia- 
ment can always undo what it has 
decided to do. But this Bill will, of 
course, render it difficult that their pro- 
— will be reversed, in or 

elayed. It will be secured either from 
the caprice of a snatch vote; or from 
the exigencies of a Ministry, or from 


the dissensions of ex , or the 
d | selfishness of parties. This suiteamene 


is the result of much consideration, 
study, and experience. It has been 
carefully and deliberately thought and 
worked out in its sige, its ¢ost, and all 
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"tg details. It is put fully and candidly 
before Parliament dnd the country to 
aécept Or reject it. The aniplest dis- 
cussion haé taken place and is likely to 
take place upon it. I believe it be 
pea by afi overwhelming tial ontty 
ifi this House. When thus accepted, it 
wilt become law and will be carried out. 
Those who know how in past times 
the oe Estimate havé i the 
happy hunting ground of greedy 
Chancellors of the Exchequer in séarch 
of a surplus and of a popular Budget, 
how peremptory orders have come from 
the Treasury to cut so much off this 
Vote and so much off that, so much off 
coustruction and repairing, or both—to 
the gréat detriment of shipbuilding— 
4nd so much off guns, will realize what 
a national boon this fixed programme 
must betothe Navy, and, therefore, tothe 
country. The great need of naval 
policy in the past has been definite- 
ness and continuity. This Bill supplies 


-¢hesé requisites, and will enable the 


le to rest assured that their do- 
tiinion over the seas will be made 
supreme. Then there is the class who 
fulminate vague, but none the less 
violent, charges against the Admiralty, 
both the permanent officials and the 
resent Board, ¢hd who affirm that they 
are utterly unworthy of confidence. I 
wish hon. Gentlemen who make such 
charges would descend from réckless 
thetoric and go a little into the sober 
region of practical details. The present 
Board has, in its own interest, not made 
enough public reference to the great and 
valuable reforms and sconomies which 
it has succeedéd in making if expendi- 
ture arid administration. It is now 
possible to build an ironclad in one of 
the dockyards at a speed at least 30 per 
cent quicker than formerly, and at a cost 
not exceeding that of private yards. 
Great economies have been effected. 
The naval members of the Board have 
‘been, and are among the ablest men in 
@ great service that can boast a vast 
amount of brilliant ability, + experi- 
ence, and unbounded devotion to duty. 
T should like to add my humble quota of 
and admiration to the well- 
deserved tribute which my noble Friend 
has bestowed upon Sir Arthur Hood, the 
First Naval Lord. Then there are our 
opponents who criticize the types and 
armaments of our new fighting ships. 
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Foremost among these is the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oardiff, whose views upon the 
naval Area are of Protean variety. To 


such critics I need only say that the types 
that have been decided upon have been 
most carefully considered ; that g 


have been submitted to the criticism of 
the highest practical sailors; that 
approval of them is in the proportion o 
more than six to one; and that the hon. 
Member for Cardiff found few, if any, 
naval experts to agree with him. toe 
there is the class, represented by my 
noble Friend the Member forMarylebone, 
who think we are not doing enou 
and who want £20,000,000 extra spe 
upon the Navy. My noble Friend has 
the courage of his opinions, and he is 
very candid. But does he really think 
the taxpayers of this country would be 
pleased in time of peace to undertake 
such an extra burden as that? I 
sympathize with the noble Lord in many 
of his feelings and in much that he has 
done and said. I do not think that hid 
reasons for leaving the Board werd 
adequate; but I do believe that my 
noble Friend since he has left has 
done yeoman service in arousing and 
stimulating public feeling upon this 
vital question. His conduct has been 
loyal and considerate to his former 
colleagues, who so much regretted to 
lose his aid. I think that my noble Friend 
will be disposed to admit that a very 
fair compromize has been come to. Thé 
increase in the Navy which the Govetn- 
ment propose is by far the largest madé 
in ee ern times, and it will, t believe, 

ard our maritime supremac inst 
ei dsknablodonbinktfins aid dannd t's. 
This programme, as compared with the 
expenditure of former years, shows an 
increase of £2,044,000, on the average 
a of the 4 years ending 1889. 
and had on an average increased 
! £4,500,000, in the 4 years ending 1879. 
‘The hon. Member for Northampton has 
on fi which made out that thé 
' Navy of this country would in the year 
11894, under the present programme, be 
pres in strength to the combined fleets 
of four European Powers. That is, I 
tegret to say, not likely to be the case. 
In the year 1894, according to the 
existing programmes of this and other 
countries, thé armoured vessels of this 
country, including belted cruisers, will 
' number 77; those of France 44, and 
t 
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those of Russia 27; that is, we shall 
have 77 as against 71 Russian and 
French armed ships. As to protected 
cruisers of the first, second, and third 
class and torpedo gun-boats—our total 
number in 1894 will be 96. France 
would have 50, and Russia 29. 

Mz. LABOUCHERE: I am sorry to 
interrupt the hon. Gentleman, but per- 
haps he will explain from what source 
his figures are taken, seeing that they 
are different from the returns. 

‘*Mz. ASHMEAD BARTLETT: I 
may point out that the difference may 
be due to the fact that the programmes of 
foreign countries have been quite lately 
enlarged. There is also very possibly 
a difference of classification, as there is 
considerable vagueness in classifying 
the great variety of types among 
modern war vessels. At any rate, my 
eontention is that we should be superior 
in order to secure our maritime 
supremacy. Now, Sir, I have referred 
sertatum to the different arguments 
‘which have been used in opposition to 
this Bill, and I venture to think that 
none of them are calculated to seriously 
influence either the House or the 
country. I believe that this Bill will 
become law, and that it will give the 
Empire asense of peace and satisfaction 
with regard to its Naval strength, to 
which it has long been astranger. I 
should like, in conclusion, to say one 
word with regard to the views of the 
masses of our people. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bethnal Green, 
in a speech which he made on a previous 
stage of this Bill, said that the working 
classes would look on this as a wasteful 
and needless expenditure. I venture to 
differ from that view. We are told that 
the working classes will condemn this 
expenditure. In my humble judgment 
the working classes of this country have 
a much clearer insight into the needs of 
the country, and are inspired by a 
much purer patriotism than many of 
their flatterersand would-be leaders, The 
ople of this country are not unmind- 
fil of the advantages they possess with 
their brethren among the other nations 
of Europe. They see the military arma- 
ments of other countries increasing by 
leaps and bounds. They see the flower 
of the youth and manhood of Continental 
countries taken off by the conscription, 
not. by scores and hundreds of 


Mr. Ashmead Bartlett. 
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thousands, but by millions. England 
alone is free from this terrible 
drain, and why? Because of her insular 
position, To preserve the value of that. 
insular position, the maintenance of our 
Naval supremacy, of our secure command. 
of the seas is essential. It is, therefore, 
the fact and most bounden duty of a 
Government, worthy of the name, to- 
maintain that Naval supremacy. More 
than half our food supplies are now 
produced beyond these shores. The loss. 
of a single great battle, one such disaster 
as befel France at the Nile, or Trafalgar,. 
might deprive this country, perhaps for 
ever, of her maritime supremacy. These 
are the days of sudden and fatal blows ;, 
of short and decisive campaigns; a 
disaster once incurred is too often 
irreparable, Let this House, let the: 
country reflect what panic, what cost, 
what ruin, the news of such a catastrophe 
would inflict upon these islands. If 
indeed, by greatefforts, by great expendi- 
ture of treasure and human life, England . 
were to succeed in retrieving such a 
defeat, how infinitesimal would the 
cost of timely preparation seem compared 
with the waste of blood and money that 
must follow a great naval reverse. It. 
is the object of the present. Government 
to guard against the possibility of such 
a dread catastrophe. They believe that 
the present naval proprenene will, when 
completed, place the British Navy in that 
position of strength and predominance 
which will enable it to guarantee our 
Imperial power to defend, so far asis 
possible, our immense and wealth- 
giving commerce, to uphold the honour 
of the flag and the repute of the 
Nation,and tosafeguard the food supplies, 
and the independence of our people, 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton): I must, in the first place, 
congratulate the hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down, on having at last broken 
the long silence he has so rigidly main- 
tained during all these years. Those 
hon. Members who remember his Im- 
perial speeches between 1880 and 1885 
will recognize that the hon. Gentleman 
still holds the same opinions. The 
greater part of his speech, however, 
has been devoted to a eulogy of the 
best of all possible Admiralties, in the 
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‘est of all possible Governments, and 
the hon. Gentleman has even extended 
his benediction to the noble Lord the 
Member for Marylebone. Sir, I have 
no disposition to complain that the hon. 
‘Member has paid this tribute of admi- 
ration to his colleagues and himself. 
But I must ask the House to give 
some consideration to the Bill, which it 
is asked to read a second time. The 
“object of the Bill is twofold. It proposes 
to make further provisions for the Naval 
defence of the country, and it proposes 
to defray the expenses of such provision. 
I submit that in both aspects the Bill 
is unprecedented. It is a new mode of 
voting supplies for the Navy, and a 
new mode of providing ways and means 
for meeting Supply. Ido not think it 
is fair to charge hon. Members on either 
side of the House with want of patriot- 
ism. Surely we can afford to admit 
that both sides are desirous of main- 
taining the maritime supremacy of the 
country. The Liberal party—I may go 
further and say, the Radical party—has 
accepted during a long series of years 
‘Cobden’s doctrine that the Navy is our 
first, second, and third line of defence. 
It has been, on principle, opposed to a 
large army. It weighs always in 
favour of a strong navy to protect 
our coasts, colonies, and commerce. We 
have objected to a large military 
expenditure on the ground that we 
have no desire nor justification for 
interfering in Continental politics, but 
we have supportedasufficient Navy. We 
are entitled to further explanation of the 
Government proposals as contrasted with 
their proposals in 1887-88. Now when 
they came into office the estimated naval 
expenditure for 1886-87 was 13} millions. 

at did the noble Lord do? Why in 
the next year, 1887-88, the noble Lord 
reduced it to 12} millions, and in the 
next year it was further reduced. After 
twelve months’ experience of the Admi- 
ralty, what did the noble Lord say? 


‘He said that, owing to the exceptionally 


large outlay of the last three years, it 
would be possible for some years to 
come to associate the reduction of expen- 
diture with an increase of naval efficiency 
and strength. That was the noble Lord’s 
statement in 1887. The noble Lord the 


‘Member for Marylebone. criticized 


that speech severely, and the noble Lord 
(Lord G. Hamilton) in his reply said 
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that, ‘‘The policy of the Government 
was opposed to any wholesale building 
of vessels.” Now, the present policy is 
to lay down 70 vessels, of which a large 
number are to be put out to contract. 
But what did the First Lord of the 
Admiralty say twelve months ago? 
““Why, if the Admiralty were to lay 
down a large number of ships at one 
time, so rapid are the changes that 
probably in ten or fifteen years they 
would be obsolete.” Let the House 
contrast the present financial proposal 
of the Government with the expenditure 
of previous years. In 1885-6 the sum 
spent in new construction was practically 
£3,750,000; in 1886-7 it was £3,500,000; 
and in 1887-8 it was £3,000,000; the 
average of the last three years being 
upwards of £3,000,000. Ten years 

the country was not spending, as the 
hon. Member for Sheffield has said, two- 
thirds as much as of late years; for 
during the four years ending 1879 the 
expenditure in new construction was 
£2,000,000. Now the figure is 
£3.000,000 per annum, and there is 
in existence a Navy, the prime cost 
of which has been something like 
£44,000,000, while the allowance for 


‘depreciation amounted to £1,849,000. 


With these figures before them, the 
Government are proposing to spend in 
shipbuilding and armaments during the 
next five years £21,500,000; but they 
do not propose to spend this sum in 
addition to the normal expenditure. It 
includes the expenditure which they 
would incur if the normal rate were con- 
tinued, and that amount would be 
£16,250,000 during the five years. Will 


‘the noble Lord the Member for Maryle- 


bone, who has made speeches in the 
country maintaining that the Navy isin 
a state of nnpreparedness, and that a 
large outlay is necessary, be satisfied 
with the additional expenditure pro- 
posed by the Government? Of this 
£16,250,000, in fairness to the Admi- 
ralty, there must be deducted the sum 
necessary to complete the ships already 
in progress, and that deduction brings 
the figures down to about £14,250,000. 
This leaves something like £7,000,000 
for additional ships. Of the proposed 
expenditure, £11,500,000 is to be spent 
in the dockyards, and £10,000,000 on 
contracts during five years while being 
raised in seven years. The instalments 
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of the £10,000,000 are £1,428,000 each, 
and so what the Government propose to 
do is simply to add this sum to the 
Navy Estimates for the next seven years. 
Now, Sir, not being an expert, I will 
not debate the sufficiency or the insufli- 
eiency of this amount; but 1 want 
rather to deal with the financial aspect 
of the question. How do the Govern- 
ment deal with that? Assuming that it 
ig @ proper sum, by the Bill before the 
use the Government ask Parliament 
authority to provide in the ordinary 
stimates of the next five years for 
£3,000,000 more than they propose to 
spend, on the chance that some use 
for it may be discovered. No Govern- 
ment ought to be trusted with more 
financial power than is necessary, 
lest a premium should be put upon 
vernmental extravagance. The whole 
ten millions is to be spent before the end 
of the year 1894, and at that date only 
seven millions of it will have been 
raised. The first criticism is, then, why 
spread the expenditure over seven years 
instead of five, since it is to be spent 
and will be needed during the five 
years? The Admiralty is hardly the De- 
pertment to be trusted with the largest 
prouns of uncontrolled expenditure. 
he hon. Member who has just sat down 
stated that the object of the Bill was to 
make it as difficult as possible to weaken 
or delay the policy of the Admiralty in 
the future. ‘That is exactly the point 
qn which I join issue with the hon. 
ember. The principles of our finance 
are opposed to taking the expenditure of 
the year out of the control of the House 
of Commons. Those principles are, first, 
that the income of the year shall be paid. 
iato the Treasury; secondly, that the 
expenditure of the year shall be met 
out of the income of the year; and, 
thirdly, that all unexpended balances 
@ repaid to the Treasury 

t the end of the financial year. 
There are three principles laid down 
for our guidance applicable to all de- 
partments, sound and sensible princi- 
ples, the financial value of which is 
apparent. ‘The charges for the year 
tat is be met by the income of the year, 





at is a great constitutional principle, 
ough the noble Lord opposite calls it 
ancial pedantry. In the Civil Service 
timates the House will be asked to 
yote to keep up a great establishment 


Mr. H. H. Fowler. 
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called into existence benause people do 
not appregiate the financial soundness 
of this doctyine, and 90 we have @. 
huge ban system for those 
who will not live within their means. 
The principle we apply to indi- 
viduals should appli to the policy of 
nations. Lay by ou can, pay off 
debt if you can, but do not anticipate 

our income several years in advance. 
How do we work our national ex- 
penditure? We have three modes 
of dealing Ap the a % 
penditure. our national expendi 
ture is =o of the Consolidated 
Fund. The first payments are perma- 
nent grants st do Acts of Par- 
liament, which, for constitutional rea- 
sons, are placed beyond the control of 
the House of Commons. In this category 
are included the Civil List of the 
Sovereign, the salaries of the Judges, and 
of certain High Officials. There is no 
precedent for any portion of naval or 
military expenditure being put upon the 
Consolidated Fund, and taken out of the 
control of this House by annual Votes. 
There is the second mode of meeting 
expenditure, by annual Votes in Oom- 
mittee of Supply, and this House has 
always been jealous of its control over 
the annual Votes for military and naval 
purposes, so jealous that there is 
a Standing Order that provides that 
if Parliament meets before Christmas, 
then before the 15th January the 
Military and Naval Estimates should be 
on the ‘Table, or within ten days of the 
opening of Supply. Parliament insists 
that the whole of the Military and 
Naval expenditure shall be annually 
submitted, and there has been no vari- 
ation from that in the financial history of 
this country. I need hardly say that this 
practice represents a vital principle not 
to be dispensed with in favour of the 
exigences of Party. The hon. Gentle- 
man says that what Parliament has 
done Parliament can reverse, but that 
is exactly what we do not mean. 
Parliament does not control the annual 
expenditure but the House of Commons, 
the expression Parliament implies that 
the House of Lords has a voice in the 
matter, but this the House of Lords has 
not. 

*Mr. ASHMEAD BARTLETT: 1 
used the terms convertibly; I meant 
the House of Commons. 
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*Me. H. H. FOWLER: I am glad to 
have that correction, because the hon. 
Gentleman’s words implied a dangerous 
doctrine. What was the Resolution 
proposed by Lord Palmegstan, as to the 
control of the House over Supply. 

; sear elptgetcc tices tein 
essential part of their Constitution, and the 
limitation of all such grants, as to matter, 
manner, measure, and time is only in them.” 

Now if this Bill passed, both the manner 
and the time would be transferred from 
the House of Commons, in whom it 
alone rests, to the united Legislature to 
whom it does not belong. Then there 
is a third mode of voting money, to 
which I have alluded, and which was 
mentioned in the speech of the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer as applied 
to works of a permanent defensive 
character, that Bills have been passed 
making these works a charge on the 
Qonsolidated Fand. But such Bills in- 
variably contain a clause providing that 
the charges in question shall be defrayed 
gut of the moneys to be voted by Par- 
liament. The precedent relied upon is 
that of Lord Palmerston’s proposals 
with reference to fortifications. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that 
it was a legacy, so to speak, from Lord 
Palmerston’s policy. How did Lord 
Palmerston proceed? He regarded 
these fortifications as permanent addi- 
tions to the defences of the country— 
very much as the Government now pro- 
pose to regard this outlay. The original 
estimate, I think, was something like 
£6,000,000, but that amount was ex- 
ceeded. Did Lord Palmerston bring in 
a Bill to vote £6,000,000 from the Con- 
solidated Fund? No. In 1860 a Bill 
was brought in; the money was to be 
borrowed; but the Bill provided only 
for the sums to be expended between 
August 1, 1860, and August 1, 1861, 
Parliament provided only for the 


outlay of the year, although it did 
i 
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so by raising terminable annuities. In 
1862 Parliament had another Bill before 
it. The Government estimated that the 
eost of the works would be £6,860,000, 
and the House of Oommons sanctioned 
an expenditure of £1,860,000 in the 
year. Again, in 1863, in 1864, in 1865, 
and in 1867 Parliament had Bills before 
it, and in 1869 the final scheme showed 
that the total cost was £7,460,000, and 
Parliament sanctioned a final expendi- 
ture of £1,500,000. No less than seven 
Acts of Parliament were passed to 
authorize the expenditure of these 
£7,000,000. Why? The financier 
would say why not authorize the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer at once to raise 
the whole amount by terminable annui- 
ties, and this—apart from constitutional 
reagons, or what the noble Lord calls 
the pedantry of finance—would have 
been the easiest and simplest way ; and 
that is the way a Railway Oompany 
would have proceeded. But Parlia- 
ment wished to keep’ control of the 
annual expenditure, and _ therefore 
Lord Palmerston proposed the voting 
year by year of the outlay for that 
year. I am not arguing the policy 
of the expenditure of these 21 millions ; 
my argument is that the annual 
expenditure should year by year 
be brought under the notice of Parlia- 
ment. But that is not my only pre- 
cedent; I have another even more to 
to the point. I do not know if the noble 
Lord has had it brought to his attention. 
In 1865 the Admiralty were anxious to 
construct certain dockyards by contract, 
and obtained an Act to empower them 
to do this; and the Act that was passed, 
declaring that it was expedient that the 
dockyards at Chatham and Portsmouth 
should be greatly extended and that 
it would conduce to economy if the 
Admiralty were authorized to give gon- 
tracts over a series of years, provided 
that the moneys to meet it should be 
annually voted by Parliament. Here 
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is a-direct precedent in regard to an 
expenditure of 24 millions for the case 
now before us. The hon. Member says, 
in justification of the Government pro- 
posals, that it is intended to make it as 
difficult as possible for Parliament to 
alter them. He said, I think, some- 
thing about the caprice of party. Well, 
but party caprice and party Govern- 
ment are the constitution of this country ; 
and may I remind him of an historical 
fact, and that is that the House of Com- 
mons has never refused a shilling to 
the Admiralty that a Government has 
asked for. That should be remembered 
by hon. Members who complain of the 
parsimony of the House of Commons, 
and exprers the fear that the House of 
Commons will not do what is necessarv 
They must recollect that no respon- 
sible Minister ever asked for a vote 
to be expended on the Navy but 
he invariably got what he wanted. 
Now what are the reasons for this 

roposal? You escape party control, 

ut I do not think that that is the real 
intention of the noble Lord. I think 
he has a more practical reason. I 
believe his real object is to get rid of 
the surrender of the balances at the 
_end of the year. I admit at once that 
there is very good ground for complaint 
on this account. Suppose we vote in 
the house 12 millions to the Navy—of 
course that is upon the simple estimate 
that the executive believe that that 
amount will be needed, the executive 
cannot be certain that it will be spent 
within the year—and if on the 31st 
of March it is not spent, then the 
balance, be it half a million or whatever 
it is, not spent is not carried over for 
the next year, but very wisely, as I 
think, is surrendered, and goes to the 
Exchequer towards the reduction of the 
National Debt. The noble Lord may 
ask, for instance, one million; but 
suppose he is only able to pay away 
£600,000; well, shipbuilding to the 
extent of £400,000 is proceeding, and 
will in a short time be done, but owing 
. to some technical difficulty upon which 
the engineer has to satisfy himself, he 
cannot send in his certificate before 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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Lord may say I am compelled to 
surrender this £400,000 and the money 
will have to be re-voted next year. 
Thus the Estimates appear to be in- 
creased by £400,000, whereas really 
part of the money voted last year hasbeen 
diverted towards the reduction of the 
National Debt. I admit that this is 
misleading and inconvenient, but I 
do not think it is necessary to alter 
our financial system and arrangements 
to meet a difficulty of that kind, I 
have a higher opinion of our officials 
at the Treasury and of their financial 
ability. I do not believe that they need 
be driven to such a remedy as this is, 
and I could myself suggest a scheme by 
which it could be avoided. That where 
Parliament is satisfied that the work 
has actually been performed, the mone 

might be paid into the Bank of Englan 

vnder the joint superintendence of the 
‘treasury, the Admiralty and the con- 
tractor and so a surrender of the balance 
be avoided. We have had no reason to 
depart from the principles of finance 
to meet a temporary difficulty of this 
sort. The noble Lord speaks of the 
services being hampered by the covert 
action of the Treasury of theday. Now 
what could he mean by that? I have 
watched with great admiration the noble 
Lord’s political career, and I have 
always noticed that he has a great 
horror of the Treasury. He has never 
been at the Treasury himself and that is 
to be regretted, because he regards that 
branch of the public service with a 
strong aversion, entertaining the dread 
of some mysterious, autocratic, irrespon- 
sible, parsimonious, intolerant body, 
always endeavouring to hamper the 
public services. Well for the last 170 
years and until we arrive at the present 
Government the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury has been Prime Minister. And 
whether we may think of the wisdom 
of the departure from this precedent 
we all entertain the greatest 

for the present First Lord, and I am 
sure that with his long official ex- 
perience the First Lord has a firm 
determination to do justice to all 
branches of the Service. He is assisted 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
they acting together with two: Secre- 
tries to the Treasury, one permanent — 
and the other political. So I think 
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the Treasury can certainly not be 
described as being hostile to any 


branch of the public Service. You 
are going to sanction an arran, 
ment between the Treasury and the 
Admiralty. Why should not you carry 
that out towards other branches of the 
public Services? Why not have recourse 
to that dangerous invention of Oon- 
tinental Governments, the principle of 
Voting a Budget for two or three years 
in advance? It is because we wish to 
resist that tendency that we object to 
this change. There is no reason for 
departing from the procedure requiring 
Parliamentary control year by year. 
You have a majority in this House at 
the present time as you have in the 
House of Lords, and you may feel per- 
fectly safe from reversal. Ten years 
ago there was a Party which had a ma- 
jority in this and in the other House, 

ut when they went to the country they 
found that they had not the support of 
the country behind them. Therefore, 
without indulging in any prophecy as to 
the resultofa General Election we protest 
again against our withdrawing from Par- 
liament not only the power over its own 
annual expenditure, but against inter- 
fering with the power of the next Par- 
liament over its expenditure. Principle 
precedent and prudence alike justify 
strict adherence to the custom which has 
hitherto regulated the relations between 
Parliament and the Executive, securing 
on the one hand the efficiency of the 
public Service, and on the other hand 
maintaining the supreme and final 
control of this House over the national 
income and expenditure. 


*Ooronet HILL (Bristol, 8.): I will 
not occupy time with the points the right 
hon. Gentleman, who has just spoken, 
has raised. I take it for granted that 
the Navy is of the first importance to 
the Empire, nor am I careful to answer 
those who appear to think lightly of our 
naval supremacy, and are indisposed to 
favour any expenditure on the defensive 
forces of the country. I do not think it 
would be becoming or that it is necessary 
for me to attempt to make any defence 
ofthe criticism made upon the noble Lord 


- (Lord G. Hamilton); he can very well 


answer them for himself Nor do I think 
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the country is interested in knowing 
what he may have said in former days, 
or with the question of precedent or 
non- precedent for the manner in which it 
is now proposed to raise the amount to 
meet the Government proposal. Whatthe 
country is interested in is knowing 
whether the Navy is adequate for the 
wants of the country, and how the 
Government propose to make it so if the 
insufficiency is admitted. I recently 
heard Lord Rosebery make this remark 
in a speech to a commercial assembly of 
considerable importance, that no party 
that deserves the name of a party would 
refuse money for an increase of the 
Navy, upon two conditions, first that a 
necessity is shown, and secondly that it 
is judiciously expended. I entirely agree 
with his Lordship’s views on that matter - 
How are we to ascertain the necessity ? 
The question of policy has to be 
decided by the Ministry, and they 
have declared it is necessary that 
our Navy should be equal to the Navies 
of any other t vo countries in the world. 
That appears to me to bea very moderate 
proposition, and one that will find favour 
with the country generally. Then to 
whom are we to apply for information 
as to what is required to put the Navy 
in this condition but to the distinguished 
naval officers who hold or have held 
commands in naval service? I know 
it is sometimes said that naval officers 
in approaching such matters are 
disposed to sink national considera- 
tions in the desire to advance the 
interest of the profession to which 
they belong, but 1 have faith in the 
honour and patriotism of naval officers 
and believe them to be worthy of and 
true to the great traditions of the British 
Navy. Well, although the First and 
Second Naval Lords spoke with «@ 
somewhat uncertain voice before the 
Naval Estimates Committee, there is 
among naval officers a concensus of 
opinion that our Navy is seriously 
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deficient in strength for the protection 
of our shores and commerce. If this 
be so, the necessity for an increase of 
strength requires the support of no 
further argument. It is scareely neces- 
sary to consider the question of what 
might happen if our fleet were swept 
away, whether our land fortifications 
are strong enough to protect our sea- 
ports, whether our merchant vessels 
would be able to bring us sufficient 
food supplies, or whether if a hostile 
foree were landed, we should be able to 
repel it. I am greatly mistaken if the 
British Nation feel otherwise than 
that none of these disasters must be 
possible so far as human prudence and 
human skill can prevent them. Iam 
quite sure my countrymen would deem 
their rulers traitors to their sacred trust, 
did they not make such preparations as 
may be needful to protect them, not 
only against the actual occurrence of 
such evils, but also from the more pro- 
bable, though scarcely less serious, con- 
sequences of panics caused by the mere 
fear of them. The inadequacy of our 
Navy is universally admitted. The 
noble Lord the Member for Paddington, 
notwithstanding his zeal for economy, 
admits that an increase is required, and 
my hon. Friend the Member for Cardiff, 
who certainly speaks with considerable 
authority on the subject, not only says 
we want more vessels, but he empha- 
sizes that by saying that a great many 
of the vessels we have, are not fit for the 
purpose for which they were intended. 
Tt weems to me quite impossible for us 
to come to any other conclusion than 
that the first proposition laid down by 
Lord Rosebery, viz., necessity has been 
proved. The British Navy requires to 
be strengthened. This cannot be done 
without money, which the British tax- 
payers must furnish, and I believe the 


money will be cheerfully provided if — 
recond proposition of Lord Rose 
gan be sustained, that the expenditure 


Colonel Hill 
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wro: 
the I one (10) 
Beresford) who has done good service 
in calling the attention of the country 
to the necessity for strengthening the 
Navy, makes some objection to the 
Government scheme because it is not 
acoompanied by detailed Plans of Oam, 
paign for meeting every emergency. 
Well, I do not hesitate to say that an 
Admiralty which would propose a great 
expenditure which they advise the 
Government is needful, and would 
suffice to bring the Navy up to its 
proper strength without having given 
such plans and calculations their most 
careful consideration would be unworthy 
of its position. But to publish these 
details to the world in a Parliamentary 
Paper would, in my opinion, be most 
unwise. Some hon. Members say the 
have no faith in the Admuineliy sa aad f 
am not here to assert that all 
trations in the past have been models of 
rfection and gen the proof or 
isproof of such a ryote would 
serve no good purpose. 
some opportunity while hea on on ‘te 
Naval Senuiies of forming an o 
of the Members of the present 
of Admiralty who are immediately 
responsible to Parliament and of the 
chief Admiralty officials, I do say 
that I feel confidence in their baa 
capacity. I do not at all agree wi 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton that 
they are profligate wasters. On the con- 
trary, they have introduced considerable 
economies in the administration of the 
Navy, and introduced rules and regula- 


sebery | tions not only condusing to { 


economy in the future, but Preventing the 
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repetition of the spe of the past. As 
AR Us the careful manner in 
hish the “Admuscly Programe bee 
Foon prepared, I would point to what 
my noble Friend (Lord 0. Beresford) 
has characterized as a useful and busi- 
ness-like paper ‘ Desi wy Bag ts 
hips, en sq much care 
a over the deliee I think ie 
only fair to suppose that similar care 
has been exercised in determining the 
qpenis ) yr it is worthy of Sgr 
t the itions proposed 8 
Has Tae canna within 4 reacels of the 
number suggested by the noble Lord 
the Member for Marylebone (Lord 0. 
Beresford). As to the designs of the 
contemplated vessels, of course, a man- 
of-war is such a complicated machine, 
that there will always be differences of 
epinion among Naval authorities, but I 
think the discussion which lately took 
qnce before the Society of Naval 
itects shows that very great care 
was taken to come to a compromise 
among the different qualities that com- 
mend themselyes to the minds of the 
different experts. 


It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned; to be resumed to-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 


Resolution [3rd May] reported. 
CIVIL SERVICES. 
Cuass II. 


“That a sum, not exceeding £35,286, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1890, for the 

ies and Expenses of the Department of 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, including certain Expenses connected 
with Emigration.” 


Resolution read a second time. 


*Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea) : I regret 
that this Order should be reached so late 
in the sitting, but I do not think that 
sufficient attention has been given to a 
circumstance in connection with the 
massacre on the Gold Coast, which was 
brought to the notice of the House by 
the hon. Member for Leicester on Friday 
last. The discussion then related prin- 
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sipally to what my hon. Friend described 
as 8 massacre of natives, but there was 
another point raised that did not 
receive the attention it deserves. Two 
natives were tried before a jury in a 
proper manner for conspiracy and mur- 
der of Mr. Dalrymple. The Judge 
summed up in their favour, and they 
were acquitted. There was another 

charge against them, but the Colonial 

Attorney General entered a nolle prosequt. 

So far, there is no complaint. But the 

Governor did not seem satisfied, and a 

Bill was passed by a subservient Legis- 

lative Council which enabled the Gover- 

nors to keep these men prisoners not- 

withstanding their acquittal. That seems 

to me a proceeding so entirely contrary 

to all ideas of right and justice that I 

think we arejustified in raising this point 
again, seeing that the Under Secretary 

on the last occasion did not deny or 

make any explanatory comment on this. 

transaction. I trust some explanation 

may be forthcoming now, and to raise 

the question I formally move the reduc- 

tion of the Vote by £50. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
‘‘ $35,286,” and insert ‘£35,236 ”— 
(Mr. Dillwyn). 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘ £35,286” 
stand part of the Resolution.” 

Taz UNDER SEORETARY ror THe 
COLONIES (Baron H. de Worms, 
Liverpool, East Toxteth): If the hone 
Member had given me notice that he 
was going to bring this on, I would 
have taken care to have had the means 
of full explanation with me. 

*Mr. DILLWYN: I ought to have 
done so. 

Baron H. pz WORMS: I am afraid 
I can only repeat the information I gave 
the other night, when I think the hon. 
Member was present. [Mr. Dittwyn: 
Yes]. I then explained that the per- 
sons against whom prosecutions were 
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withdrawn, the Government did not see 
fit to return to their district where they 
had been the means of raising a rebel- 
lion. The Governor had thought fit, 
not with a view to punishment, but in 
the interests of peace, to detain these 
men, and an Ordinance was passed by 
the Legislative Council for the purpose 
of preventing their return and a recur- 
rence of those unfortunate events to 
-which reference has been made. 


*Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I really 
think that the lives and liberties of Her 
“Majesty’s subjects ought to have a little 
more serious attention than they seem 
likely to get from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The right hon. Gentleman has 
not stated the whole facts as they are 
known at the Gold Coast, and reported 
in the Press there. In addition to the 
two men referred to, an old woman, 
Akoto Mamlay, is also detained, from 
whom surely no danger can be expected. 
‘The fact remains that these persons are 
committed to prison apparently for life, 
but at any rate, during the pleasure 
of the Crown, although they have been 
acquitted of the crime with which they 
‘were charged, and the Attorney General 
of the Colony has entwred a nolle prosequs 
with respect to other charges. Why pre- 
serve the institution of trial by jury at 
all ifthe decision of juries is to go for 
nothing? Certainly after the practical 
admission of the Attorney General that 

-he had no evidence to tender, these 
persons ought surely to be set at liberty. 


This Ordinance was practically the 
expression of the will of the 
Governor. [Jnterruptions.] It is all 


very well for hon. Members to ex- 
‘hibit impatience when they care nothing 
about the Dependencies of the Crown ex- 
cept as a source of wealth to themselves. 
These people have a just right and 
laim to our consideration. Late though 
‘the hour is, we are bound in duty to 
give some attention to this matter. We 
desire to know whether the Governor 
Baron H. de Worms. 
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has this Constitutional power to pass an 
Ordinance and imprison peopleat his will 
after they have been acquitted by a jury 
of the offences alleged against them. [ 
should like to know if the Constitution 
of the Colony recognises any such sys- 
tem of lettres de cachet. A grave wrong 
has been committed, and we demand 
some serious explanation. 


*Tuz PRESIDENT or raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrrcutz, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
Government have always understood 
that this is a:question which is not yet 
finally decided. The condition of affairs 
to which the hon. Member has referred 
could not remain without investigation, 
and my right hon. Friend gave an an- 
swer the other night to the effect that 
the Government were waiting for Des- 
patches, and that when those Despatches 
are received the whole case will receive 
consideration at the hands of the 
Government. 

*Ma. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): I 
think this matter ought to be put alittle 
more positively by the Government. 
May we have a distinct assurance from 


the Government that the Papers will be 
laid on the Table after the decision of 
the Government has been arrived at? 


*Me. RITCHIE: The Government 
could not absolutely undertake, until 
they had seen the Papers, to lay them 
on the Table of the House. They will, 


however, be presented to the House 
unless there is some impediment in the 
way of their production. 


*Mr. CHILDERS: I am quite aware 
of that technical rule, but I thought an 
assurance should be given that unless a 


clear reason of public policy prevented 
their presentation they would be laid 
upon the Table. 


Baron H. pe WORMS: By the in- 
dulgence of the House I may be allowed 
to say that I stated last week that the 
Government are awaiting a Report from 
the Governor. When they receive the 
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to the House, we shall be 
80. 

Sm W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): The logical course would 
be to postpone the Vote. The Papers 


that are coming may throw an entirely 
new light on the subject. I would 
therefore move the Adjournment of the 
Debate. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 


ppy to do 


“That the debate be now adjourned.” 


—(Sir Wilfrid Lawson.) 


*Tuz PRESIDENT or taz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Bzacu, 
Bristol, W.): I hope that the hon. 
Baronet will not press that Motion. 
Members of the Government have 


spoken, and would not have an oppor- 
tunity of speaking again if the debate 
were adjourned. When the Papers are 
presented, hon. Members can raise any 
question they desire. 


Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
‘W.): What opportunity have we? 


*Sir MICHAEL HICKS BEAOH: 
The ordinary opportunities open toevery 
Member. Tuesdays and Fridays still 


remain for the purpose, and as we have 
seen to-night matters of urgency find 
other opportunities. 


Mr. ILLINGWORTH: If the Go- 
vernment will intimate that steps will 
be taken to secure the release of these 


innocent persons, we shall be satisfied, 
but short of that I do not think we 
ought to be. 


*Smr R. FOWLER (London): Papers 
have been presented, and we have had 
an opportunity of discussing them. I 
do not see that the Government can give 
& more absolute promise in regard to 
other Papers they have not yet them- 
selves received, and, moreover, I cannot 


see any reason for passing what would 

ractically be a Vote of Censure on 

rd Knutsford. I think hon. Members 
might accept the answer as given. ~ 


Question put, ‘“‘That the debate be 
now adjourned.” 
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Papers, if it is possible to tthem | The House divided :—Ayes 58 ; Noes 


169. (Div. List No. 97.) 


Question, “ That £35,286 stand part 
of the Resolution,” put, and agreed to, 


Resolution agreed to. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES ACT (1888) 
AMENDMENT BILL. (No. 193.) 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 

Clause 1. 

Amendments made. 


Amendment proposed, 

“In page 1, line 15, to leave out the words 
from “a certificate,’’ inclusive, to the end of the 
Clause, and insert the words, ‘‘ Section 1 of 
‘The Friendly Societies Act, 1888,’ shall be 
modified as follows :— , 

“*(a) The words ‘ on being satisfied that the 
society has been so constituted solely 
on bond jide grounds of advantage or 
convenience to the members thereof ’ 
shall be repealed ; 


‘*(b) For the words ‘transmitted to and 
received by the society affected there- 
by’ shall be substituted the . words 
‘advertized in the London Gazette and 
in some newspaper in general circula- 
tion in the county in which the regis- 
tered office is situate, and also trans- 
mitted by a registered letter to the 
society at such registered office.’”— 
(Sir Herbert Maxwell). Q 


Question ey age “That the words 
6 le: 


proposed to ft out stand a part of 
the Clause.” 

It being after midnight, and objection 
being taken to further proceeding, the 
Chairman left the Chair to make his 
report to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Tuesday, 14th May. 


PARTNERSHIP BILL. (No. 161.) 
SECOND READING. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I wish to ask 
the Government how they mean to deal 
with this Bill, which affects millions of 
property in this country. I think we 
are entitled to ask that a Bill of this 


sort should not have any Government 
sanction unless the law officers of the 
Orown can assure the House of Com- 
mons that it involves no change in the 
law. 
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*Sm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: I 
can only say that if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman can persuade hon. Members 
behind him to withdraw their objections 
to proceeding with this Bill, it may be 
possible for the Government to state 
their views upon it. 

P Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
ay. 


SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH CONTRACT 
(HALIFAX AND BERMUDA). 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Contract, dated the 12th day of 
April, 1889, for the Construction of a Sa - 
marine Telegraph Line from Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, to the Island be approved. ’—(Mr. 
Jackson). 

Dx. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I wish to ask the hon. Gentleman 
to postpone this Motion. Papers on the 
stibject wére only issued on Saturday 
last. I see that under the contract we 
are to give a subsidy of £8,000 a year for 
20 years, but there is not the slightest 
explanation beyond that the cable is 
required for strategic reasons. I think 
that as guardians of the public purse 
wé are bound to insist on havitig some ex- 
planation of the reasons for making this 
grant of £160,000. I think it undesirable 
that such important matters should be 
brought forward in so hurried a manner, 
and that an endeavour should be made 
to pass them through the House without 
hon. Members having had time to 


make themselves acquainted with thé 
terms of the contracts. I will, there- 
fore, ask the hon. Member to withdraw 
the Motion for the present, and if he 
does not do that, I shall feel compelled to 
mové the Adjournment of the Debate. 
My object is to give the Government an 
portunity of affording us full ex- 
ecsiven on this subject. 

*Me. OHTILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): I 
rise to support the appeal of my hon. 
Friend, although my acquaintance with 
thé subject since 1881 does not lead mé 
td oppose thé proposal. But the papérs 
ought t have been circtilated foud a 


ago, 


atid I only received mine this morning. 
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I hope the Government will consent to 
the postponement of this matter. 


*Me. W. H. SMITH: It is not neces. 
sary to move the Adjournment of the 
Debate. My hon. Friend proposes to 
give an explanation of the facts, and, 
under the circumstances, the Goverti- 
ment will consent to the postponement 
of the consideration of this contract 
until an early day. 


Mr. OHILDERS: I hope that in 
similar cases in the future the issue of 
Papers will not be delayed until so 
closely upon the discussion of the sub- 
ject, and that they will be circulated 
instead of being put on the short list. 


*Mr. W. L. JACKSON (Leeds): f£ 
laid the contract on the Table beforé 
the Recess, and I was under the impres- 
sion that the Papers had been distributed 
at an earlier date. I found subsequently, 
however, that they were put on the short 
list for the purpose of giving hone 
Members an opportunity of saying 
whether or not they required them. 
I at once gave instructions for 4 
circulation, butIam quit willing thatthé 
discussion shall be 0° .poned, and will 


gpoordingly withdraw the Motion for 
the present. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
(INSPECTION). 
Address for 


‘‘ Return showing, for the years 1870, 1880, 
and 1889 respectively, (1) the number of In- 
tors of Public Elementary Schools of each 
3 employed ; (2) the scale of Pay of each 
class of Inspectors; (3) the number of Children 
in average attendance at Inspected Schools 3 
and (4) the cost per thousand Children of 
Inspection.” —(Mr. Mundelia.) 


COMMISSIONERS FOR OATHS 22 
BILL—{ Lords]. 
Reaa the first time; to be read 4 


second time upon Monday next, and to 
bé printed. [Bill 208.) 


House adjourned at a Quarter before 
One o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 7th May, 1889. 


The Lord Somers took the Oath. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Report from, that the Committee have 
added the Lord Balfour to the Standing 
Committee for Bills relating to Law, 
&c., for the consideration of the Town 
Police Clauses Act (1847) Amendment 
Bill, and the Lord Clifford of Chud- 
leigh for the consideration of the Re- 
formatory Schools Bill Read, and order- 
ed to lie on the Table. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL. 
Read 3a (according to order), and 


passed. 


SAINT GILES’ RESTORATION (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT AMENDMENT BILL (No. 40). 

Read 2a (according to order), and 
committed to a Committee of the whole 
House on Tuesday next. 


REMOVAL OF WRECKS ACT (1877), 
AMENDMENT BILL (No. 46). 
SECOND READING. 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN: My 
Lords, this is an extremely short and 
simple Act, but it is one of considerable 
importance to our sea-faring population 
and to the men who man our lifeboats 
around our storm beaten coasts. By 
the Act of 1877, which it is proposed to 
amend, provision is made for the re- 
moval of wrecks from harbours and 
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fairways, which are an obstruction to 
navigation. It has been held, however, 
that the Act does not apply to the re- 
moval of such wrecks as are an obstruc- 
tion to the lifeboats in their progress 
to save life and property. The proposal 
in this Bill is shortly to apply the Act 
to the latter class of cases as well as to 
the former. To show that the danger is 
no imaginary one, I will read to your 
Lordships a short statement of what 
took place a few years ago:— 

‘On the 21st of July, 1886, the crew of the 
Caistor lifeboat, hearing signals of distress, 
in order to save time, went out in a yawl. 
They had proceeded two miles when the yawl 
struck on a sunken wreck, and out of the crew 
of 15 men, 8 poor fellows were drowned. It 
was only the previous winter that these gallant 
men had saved the crew of the very vessel 
which thus caused their death.” 


Since the year 1885, this station, with 
its two lifeboats, has saved 1,148 lives, 
and another station, Ramsgate, with its 
outlying sands, saved 898 lives since 
1885. ft is quite obvious therefore, that 
this danger should be at once removed 
from the way of these gallant men. I 
do not know that I need trouble your 
Lordships with any further observations 
on the Bill. It was received in another 
place with a unanimity which was won- 
derful, and it has I believe, received the 
assent of Her Majesty’s Government. 


Bill read 2a according to order. 


Tue Eant ory MILLTOWN moved 
that the Bill be referred to Committee 
of the whole House. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR: I am 
not quite certain that if those who are 
interested in the standing Conimittees 
were present, there would not be oppo- 
sition to this proposal, because there 
seems no reason why the Bill should go 
to a Committee of the whole House 
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rather than to one of the standing Com- 
mittees. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN: I beg 
my noble and learned Friend’s pardon : 
there is a reason. Dispatch is urgent 
in this matter. It is only during the 
summer months, when the days are long, 
and the sea is smooth, that these wrecks 
can be removed; and if the Bill be re- 

ted to one of the Standing Com- 
mittees, it is very problematical when 
it would emerge. ft is really a very 
simple Bill, inserting two words in two 
clauses of the original Act, and I do 
not think there is any reason for its 
going to a Standing Committee. 

Lorp KNUTSFORD: Speaking on 
behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, as 
the Bill is so imple, and the matter has 
been carefully gone into in the other 
House, I do not see any reason why it 
should not be considerec. ty your Lord- 
ships in Committee of ths wLole House. 


Bill committed to a Committee of the 
whole Heuse on Thursday next. 


Boycotting at 


SEORETARY FOR SCOTLAND BILL. 
(No. 52.) 


Bill read 2a (according to order) and 
committed toa Committee of the whole 
House until Tuesday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Five o'clock, until Thursday next, 
at quarter past Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 7th May, 1889. 





QUESTIONS. 
—-- 6 
IRELAND—THE ASHBOURNE ACT. 


Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, whether his attention 
has been called to the result of the test 
case (referred to in his reply of 7th 
December) in which the Salters’ Com- 
pany endeavoured to enforce payment 
of promissory notes for arrears incurred 
before the sale of the estate under the 
Ashbourne Act; whether such case has 
been decided against the Salters’ Com- 
pany on the ground of illegality in the 


Lord Halsoury 
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Youghal. 
form of the notes, and if another similar 


action is commenced against James 
Badger also for arrears due before 
November 1885, and supposed to be 
released by the deed of conveyance to 
each of the tenants ; and, if such action 
on the part of the Salters’ Company is 
contrary to the intentions of the Ash- 
bourne Act, whether the Government 
have any power to prevent the Salters’ 
Company from continuing such pro- 
ceedings ? 

“Toe OCHIEF SECRETARY. ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): It appears that the test 
case of Thomas M‘Kee, which is re- 
ferred to in the first paragraph, was de- 
cided against the Salters’ Company on 
the side issue that the promissory note, 
had not been presented for payment at 
the time and place mentioned therein, 
thereby leaving untouched the general 
question whether the amounts of the 
promissory notes can be recovered con- 
sistently with the provisions of the Ash- 
bourne Act. This general question 
will probably, however, be decided b 
the * os ench Division of the Hi 
Court of Justice in connection with the 
test case of James Badger, which appears 
to have been listed for yesterday. 


BOYCOTTING AT YOUGHAL. 

Mr. LEA asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if the 
boycotting of the Protestant shopkeepers 
at Youghal who refused to obey the 
dictation of the National League and 
put up their shutters once a week still 
continues; and if, among other hard- 
ships, an old woman of 70 years of age 
has been deprived of her means of 
living, and an important factory pre- 
vented from giving employment to 8 
number of workpeople ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Oon- 
stabulary Authorities report that the 
boycotting at Youghal, which was com- 
menced about three months ago, still 
continues, and that an old woman of 70 
years of age is among those boycotted, 
and her means of living impaired. An 
important factory has also been seriously 
affected by the boycotting necessitating 
the discharge of about 40 workmen out 
of 100 who had been employed. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8,): Is 
this one of the districts of which the 
Chief Secretary described last night as 
being in a state of revolution ? 
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Mx. A. J. BALFOUR: There is a 
+ deal in the condition of You 
to be complained of, but I do not think 
Youghal can be described as being in a 
state of revolution. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): May 
I ask if it is the fact that this form of 
intimidation has made many converts to 
Home Rule ? 

Mr. CLANOY (Dublin County, N.): 
Is there any evidence for the suggestion 
that the boycotting has been prompted 
by religious motives ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The only 
suggestion made in the question of the 
kind referred to by the hon. Gentleman 
is that the  agrey boycotted are Pro- 
testants and that, the boycotters are 
gga Oatholics. I believe that is the 

t. 

Mr. CLANOY: Does the right hon. 

Gentleman not know that two Protestant 


clergymen who have been appealing for 
aid a0 expressly relieved the Catholics 


- of Youghal from the charge of religious 


intolerance ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I make no 
statement with regard to it. I simply 
state the facts, which I understand the 
hon. Gentleman does not deny. 


TITHE DISTRAINTS IN WALES. 
Mr. BOWEN ROWLANDS (Cardi- 
anshire) asked the Under Secretary of 
te for the Home Department whether 
he had received any communication 
from the Chief Constables of Carmar- 
thenshire and Cardiganshire in reply to 
the letters sent to them by him with 
reference to any attempts to come to an 
understanding with the tenants before 
bringing large bodies of police to the 
scene of tithe distraints and sales in 
those counties? He also wished to 
know whether the Chief Constable of 
i ire stated to the peasants 
and others attending tithe sales in the 
parish of Penbryn, on Wednesday the 


‘Ist May, that their presence at such 


sales was illegal, as constituting an un- 
lawful assembly; whether such state- 
ment was translated into Welsh at the 
Chief Constable’s request, by one of the 
persons so attending the sales, and 
ted by him to the people in the 
elsh language ; and on what grounds 
was such a statement made by the 
Chief Constable ? 
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Tas UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror taz HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvuart Worttey, Shef- 
field, Hallam): Yes, Sir, lam informed 
by the Chief Constable of Carmarthen- 
shire that, as soon as Mr. Stevens in- 
formed him that he was going to levy 
distraints in the parish of Trelech, he 
wrote on the 8rd of March last to a 
leading Oounty Councillor, who had 
influence in the district, asking if any- 
thing could be done to avoid the neces- 


sity of taking a large body of police to 
attend the sales. To this letter he 
received noreply. The Chief Constable 


of Cardiganshire informs me that since 
the 19th of March last (the date of the 
tithe riot at Penbryn) he has been in 
communication with some of the magis- 
trates of the district, and has ed 
them to assist him in the preservation 
of the peace when next Mr. Stevens 
visited the parish. This they consented 
to do, ad oes to accompany the 
Chief Constable without further escort ; 
but Mr. Stevens, after the violence 
which had been shown, was unwilling 
to visit the parish of Penbryn without 
an escort of police. Accordingly, on 
the Ist of May, the Chief Constable, 
et by two magistrates and 46 
constables, went with Mr. Stevens to 
Penbryn. The crowd at first gave some 
trouble, but after a time, and with the 
help of the magistrates, who exerted 
their influence, the distraining party 
were allowed to proceed unmolested. 
On the 2nd of May there was compara- 
tive quiet, the Chief Constable going 
unattended by a magistrate and with a 
small escort of 18 constables. In reply 
to the second question of the hon. 
Member, I may say that the Chief 
Oonstable of Cardiganshire informs me 
that on the occasion in question he 
found a crowd assembled in one of the 
farmyards, where a large bell was being 
rung and a horn was being blown. He 
saw people armed with bludgeons join- 
ing the crowd, and one man was using 


threatening lan . In these circum- 
stances he informed the magistrates 
present and the people that he con- 


sidered this an unlawful assembly, and 
he requested that his opinion might be 
stated in Welsh to the persons present, 
which was done. The opinion of the 
Ohief Constable was shortly afterwards 
confirmed by the conduct of the crowd, 
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who commenced to throw stones at the 
istraining agent. 


Mr. BO ROWLANDS: Am I 
to understand from the answer to 
the first question that it was the 
action of Mr. Stephens that rendered it 
necessary for the police to be present in 
such large numbers ? 

Mr, STUART WORTLEY: Yes; 
that is substantially the answer that I 
have given. 


TRELAND—THE FALCARRAGH 
BATTERING RAM. 

Mr. MAO NBILL, for Mr. James 
Srvart (Shoreditch, Hoxton) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether it is a fact 
that an Inspector and certain other 
members of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary were drilled for several days 
in the use of the battering ram previous 
to its removal to Falcarragh ; whether 
it is intended to make use of the batter- 
ing ram in the evictions, numbering 
about 150, about to commence at 
Glashercoo and other portions of the 
Olphert estate; and whether the local 
authorities have been instructed to 
exclude the Member of Parliament for 
the district and other Members of Parlia- 
ment present, as well as the representa- 
tives of the Press and the clergy, from 
within the cordon of Police and Military 
at these evictions ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Con- 
stabulary Authorities report that the 
matter alleged in the first paragraph of 
the question is not a fact. The use or 
otherwise of the ram at the evictions 
mentioned will be entirely governed by 
the considerations which I have already 
indicated in reply to former questionson 
the general subject. The local authori- 
ties have not received any instructions 
as to the steps tobe taken by them to 
secure the due carrying out of the law 
and the preservation of the peace at the 
evictions in question, they being 
obviously the best judges of the 
necessities of the case. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Is it not a fact that 
Mr. Lawlor, a District Inspector of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary and a com- 
pany of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
were engaged for several days close to 
Falcarragh in this ram practice; and is 
it not a fact that I myself asked Mr. 
Lawlor with reference to the proficiency 
of his men, and he could not sinks it. 


Mr. Stuart Wortley 
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Evictions. 
*Mrz. A. J. BALFOUR: I have given 
the House all the information I hay 


If the hon, Gentleman desires further 
information he must put another ques- 


tion on the subject. 

*Mr, MAO NEILL: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman have any objection to allow 
me, or to direct the Chief Commissioner 
to allow me to get a model of the 
battering ram to show to English 
audiences ? 

Mz. T. W. RUSSELL, (Tyrone, 8.); 
May I ask whether there is any founda- 
tion for the statement that the evictions 
in the Glashercoo estate numbered 150; 
is it not the fact that there were only 25 
tenants in that estate ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Ifmy memory 
serves me, my hon. Friend is perfectly 
right. The number of 150 is grossly 
exaggerated. 

rn. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): Is it not a fact that Mr. 
Olphert stated in Court that he intended 
to evict 130 tenants ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If he did it - 
would not bear out the suggestion in the 
question. I think his statement was 
in regard to his property as a whole. 

Mr. MAO NE : Would not .25 
evictions probably include 150 indi- 
viduals ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The ques- 
tion refers not only to the Glashercoo 
estate, but to other portions of the 
Olphert estate, and I asked whether Mr. 
Olphert has not stated that he intended 
to evict 130 tenants. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Is it not a 
fact that the only warrant in existence 
for evictions refers to the Glashercoo 
estate ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I should like 
to have notice of the questions. I have 
not supplied myself with information 
necessary to answer them with accuracy, 
but my idea is that the suggestion 
of my hon. Friend (Mr. Russell) is 
correct. 


THE OLPHERT EVICTIONS. 

Mr. MACNEILL for Mr. Jamus 
Stuart also asked the Chief Secretary 
what was the number of Police and 
Military engaged in ing out the 
recent evictions on the Olphort estate, 
and at what cost; what has been the 
number of Police employed since the 
last day of these evictions on Saturday, 
13th April, in the townlands of Bally- 
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connell, Drumnatiny, Ballynass, Ardsbeg, 
and Ardsmore valy: how cine 
of these have been employed in the pro- 
tection of emergency men in what is’ 
known as protection posts, and how 
houses in each of the above town- 
lands have been used either . protec- 
tion poste or as tem arracks ; 
and, whether any of Shiiob were subse- 
quently abandoned ; and, if so, for what 
reason ? 
*Mrx. A. J. BALFOUR: The con- 
stabulary authorities report that 100 
each of police and military were on duty 
in connection with the Olphert evictions. 
The extra pay and travelling expenses 
of the constabulary amounted to about 
£72 10s. There does not appear to have 
been any extra cost in regard to the 
military, they being quartered in the 
vicinity. For three days after the 13th of 


April, seven policemen were employed on | P 


tection duty in the townlands named. 
But in consequence of the retakin, 
forcible possession of all the evic 
houses, covering a tract of some 20 
square miles, it became necessary to 
draft in 200 men, who, however, were 
sent back in detachments to their 
stations, as the condition of thé district 
warranted, leaving a total now engaged 
on duty there of 38 men. Of these 10 
men are employed in protecting care- 
takers. The number of houses used for 
protection posts was for afew days five, 
and subsequently four. The number of 
houses held as temporary barracks was 
four, one of which was surrendered after 
a few days, when it was found that the 
men could be more advantageously dis- 
posed for patrolling. 

Mz, MACNEILL: As regards the 
abandonment of the houses, is it not the 
fact that the hovels into which the 
police were put were so wretched, the 
accommodation so bad, and the hardships 
they were compelled to suffer so great, 
that the men were obliged to be re- 
moved ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
aware of that fact. 

Mr. OLANOY: The right hon. 
Gentleman states that there was no 
extra cost, and yet that there were en- 
gaged 100 police and 100 soldiers. 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : Yes, I stated | later 


that 100 police and 100 military were 
engaged in connection with the evic- 
tions. 
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Me. OLANOY: The right hon. 
Gentleman said there was no extra cost 
because the men were stationed there. 

*Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: I said nothing 
of the kind, and it would have been as 
well if the hon. Gentleman had listened 
to the answer 1 i: I said that there 
was an expenditure of £72 10s. for 
extra pay and travelling expenses of the 
constabulary, but that there did not 
appear to be any extra cost in regard to 

e military. 

NYASSALAND. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow College) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, whether it is true that 
the British Consul at Quillimane was 
imprisoned by the Portuguese autho- 
rithes for complicity in importing war 
rockets for use.in the hostilities at 
resent being carried on by British 
subjects in Nyassaland against Arab 
slave traders; whether, before these 
war rockets were sent out. any applica- 
tion was made to the Foreign O to 
obtain from the Portuguese Government 
& permit passing them through the 
Oustoms at Quillimane; whether the 
Foreign Office officials had previously 
obtained permits from the Portuguese 
Government for the passage of cannon 
and ammunition for the same destina- 
tion ; whether, in the case of the war 
rockets, the Foreign Office applied for 
the permits desired; if not, whether 
they had any reason to believe that the 
intention to send out the war rockets 
was de from ; whether they were 
aware that the British Consul at Quilli- 
mané was agent for the company which 
was sending out the war rockets; and 
whether they made any communication 
to him on the subject ? 

*Tuz UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir J. Ferevsson, Manchester, N.W.): 
It is not true that the Oonsul was im- 

risoned. Mr. Ross, an unpaid Vice- 

nsul, in the course of his private 
business, asked for clearance by the 
Custom House at Quillimané of some 
rockets sent. out by the African 
Lakes Company. By direction of the 
authorities they were lodged in the 
Government magazine, and some days 
Mr. Ross was summoned and 


then arrested on a charge of introducing 
dangerous explosives, but he was imme- 
diately released on bail. No previous 
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application had been made to the 
oreign Office respecting these rockets, 
and consequently permits for them had 
not been asked from the Portuguese 
Government, but permits for some small 
cannon and ammunition had previously 
been obtained after some difficulty. It 
was known that the Vice-Consul was 
acting as t for the Oompany. I 
should add that due representations are 
being addressed to the Portuguese Go- 
vernment with reference to this occur- 
rence, and also to the refusal to permit 
the entrance of materials for the defence 
of the British settlers on Lake Nyassa. 


THE ZAMBESL. 


Dr. OAMERON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the Portuguese Minister for 
Foreign Affairs is correctly reported by 
Reuter’s Agency to have stated in the 
Chamber of Deputies on Saturday that 
‘‘ Portugal maintained her right to con- 
trol the navigation of the Zembesi, and 
also the right to extend her influence 
over the territories which lay inland 
from her coast possessions,” and “that 
these oe had been acknowledged by 
the Berlin Conference, and in particular 
by two Powers’’? Whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government admit the rights re- 
ferred to to have been acknowledged by 
the Berlin Conference as stated, and 
whether they acknowledge the existence 
of either right on the part of the Portu- 
guese Government ? 

*Smr. J. FERGUSSON: We have not 
as yet received any confirmation of the 
report mentioned, and I would rather 
not express an opinion upon an alleged 
statement which might not be accurately 
reported. 

Dr. CAMERON: I will repeat the 
question on Thursday. 


CONFECTIONERY. 


Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he could state the actual 
amount of ‘‘ confectionery ”’ properly so- 
called, which was annually exported 
from Great Britain and Ireland,. to 
foreign countries and to British Posses- 
sions, severally. 

*Tuz PRESIDENT or txz BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hioxs Bzaon, Bristol, 
W.): Iam not able to state the actual 
amount of confectionery—properly so- 
called—which is annually exported, 


Sir J. Fergusson 


{COMMONS} 








e 


Rules. . 
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because the exports of confectionery 


are 
entered under the same ing as those | 
of pickles, vinegar, sauces, and condi- 
ments. The total value of the aboye 
exports for the year 1887, which is the 
last for which figures can be 
given, amounted to £1,193,727, of which 
£443,000 went to foreign countries, 
and £751,000 to British Possessions. 
Probably not more than one-fourth of the 
amount is for confectionery, properly so- 
called. 


ARMENIA. 

Me. CHANNING (Northampton- 
shire, E.) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have received 
any confirmation of the statement in 
the Press that the Kurdish Ohief, Mussa 
Bey, has seized and: burned alive some 
of the notables of an Armenian vi 
Whether he is aware that the Armenian 
Patriotic Association have stated that 
the worst forms of slavery prevail in 
Armenia, and that there are frequent 
abductions of Armenian girls, which are 
connived at by the Moslem judges, and 
have asked for the appointment of an 
International Commission to inquire into 
the state of Armenia; and, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government propose to 
take steps, and if so, what steps, as to 
the alleged condition of Armenia? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : Her ne a be 
Government have not received any 
confirmation of the statement in the 
first paragraph, I believe those in the 


second to be much ex rated, and 
indeed, we have received no recent 
intelligence to support them. Her 


Majesty’s Ambassador will not fail to 
represent at the Porte any occurrences 
of this kind which he knows to have 
taken place, whenever by doing so he 
can hope to benefit the sufferers. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
Is it not the fact that the statements 
contained in the question of my hon, 
Friend, are vouched for by the Patriarch 
of Armenia ? 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON: We have not 
received any corroboration of the state- 
ments. 


PRISON RULES. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, what is the rule in 
England in regard to the visite to 
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in prison in default of giving 


2 


“Ma; STUART WORTLEY: They 


are permitted to receive a visit and also 
+0 write: one letter in each week, and 
the Visiting Committee may, by per- 


“mission in any special case, for special 


reasons, prolong the periods of the 
visits allowed to such pri , oF 
accord additional visits or letters to such 
reasonable extent as they may deem 
advisable. 


1LRELAND—CASTLEBAR PRISON. 
Mrz. HAYDEN asked the Chief Sec- 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he is aware that the Governor 
of Oastlebar Prison has refused the 
application of their friends to see those 
in gaol in default of bail, unless they 
eame to tender security; under what 
authority has the Governor so acted; 
and, if he is not justified in his refusal, 
will the Chief tary intimate the 
fact to him, in order to prevent the 
annoyance caused to parties going long 
distances to Oastlebar from other 
counties, only to find themselves dis- 
appointed ? 
iin. A. J. BALFOUR: The General 
Prisons Board report that the Governor 
of Oastlebar Prison appears to have 
been under a misapprehension in regard 
to the rule bearing on the subject. 
The Board have now pointed this out to 


him. 

Mr. HAYDEN : Then I am to under- 
stand that prisoners in default of bail 
may be visited by their friends? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It would not 
be contrary to the prison rules. 


VACCINATION. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether his attention had been 
called to a letter from Professor Crook- 
shank, of King’s College, London, in 
the Zimes of April 30; whether the 
statement there made is correct that the 
Medical Officer of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, at a meeting of the Patho- 
logical Society in December 1887, ex- 
eg his satisfaction that the out- 
reak of cowpox in Wiltshire would 
afford an opportunity of testing the 
effects of vaccine from that source on 
human beings, as had long been desired ; 
whether the Vaceination Department 
has availed itself of this opportunity ; 
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and, whether the results compared 
favourably with those from the French 
lymph; and, if so, why these results 
have not been published in the Report 
recently issued by the Medical Officer ? 

*Tuxz PRESIDENT or tas LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrrcum, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I am 
informed by the Medical Officer of the 
Local Government Board that the state- 
ment in the second paragraph of the 
question is incorrect. 


THE WELSH SUNDAY CLOSING ACT. 


Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS (Gla- 
morgan, 8S.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether he could now state the terms of 
reference to the Royal Commission on 
the Welsh Sunday Closing Act; and, 
whether he could give the names of the 
Commissioners and Secretary ? 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY: The list 
of names of the Commissioners on the 
Act is not yet completely settled. The 
terms of reference will be substantially 
as follows:—‘‘To inquire into the 
oqretnn of the Sunday Closing 
(Wales) Act, 1881, into the effect of its 
enactments in regard to the diminution 
or increase of intemperance, and into 
the causes which have led to such 
diminution or increase, and to report 
thereon.” 

Mr. MACLEAN (Oldham), who had 
a question on the Paper to a similar 
effect, asked if the Commission would sit 
in London or be a travelling Oom- 
mission ? : 

Mr. SLUART WORTLEY: It is 
not usual to limit the discretion of the 
Royal Commission on such a matter. 

iz W. LAWSON (Oumberland, 
Cockermouth):‘ When will the Oom- 
mission begin their labours ? 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY: Very 
soon, I hope. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Mr. LEA asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury if he could now state 
what day the Government would give 
for the Second Reading of the Intoxica- 
ting Liquors (Ireland) Billi ? 

ne FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SUKY (Mr. W. H. ‘Smirs, Strand) : 
I cannot state now but I will take the 
earliest opportunity of doing so. 
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THE VIVISECTION DEBATE. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) eens oF hai ah 
Treasury, whether, considerin e 
eg aca sa many Members of 

anne om the sponge Debate on 

, April, 29, he can now give an 

pi al Nofinite date for its then 
tion, 

Mr. J. ELLIS (Nottinghamshire, 
Rushcliffe) : If the right hon. Gentle- 
man is not able to give a reply in re- 
gard to the word “ early” will he do 
so in regard to the word “‘ definite ” ? 

*Mrz. W. H. SMITH: All I can say 
is that the Government will endeavour 
to come to an arrangement that will be 
satisfactory to the House generally. 

Dr. FARQUHARSO Will the 
right hon. Gentleman kindly fix as early 
a day as possible, seeing that very 
serious accusations have been preferred 
by the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Coleridge), and it would be unfair to 
the persons accused that they should 
be allowed to stand over. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH : I fully realize 
the importance of the matter, and will 
do the best I can. 


THE START BAY FISHERMEN. 


Mr. MILDMAY (Devon, Totnes) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the decision of the Queen’s 
Bench Division in the case of Coaker v. 
Hill, in which it was decided that the 
prosecution must fail, as a party 

grieved had no power under the Sea 

heries Act to institute proceedings ; 
and whether, as this would practically 
leave the crab-pot fishermen, whose 
living depends upon this industry, with- 
out redress for interferences with their 
crab-pots and gear, the Board of Trade 
will consider the advisability of amend- 
ing the law so as to enable an injured 
pert to prosecute, and in the meantime 
would instruct their officers to take- the 
necessary steps to protect the Start Bay 
— from infringements of the 
*Sin M. HICKS BEACH: My atten- 
tion has been called to the case to which 
the hon. Member refers. It raises a 
nestion which is one of considerable 
diftculty I do not think I can under- 
take to propose an amendment of the law 
on this point alone, but the question as to 
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Sick Pay. 


what action it is advisable for the Board 
of Trade to take under the circumstances 
is receiving my careful consideration. 
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POST OFFICE SICK PAY. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) 
asked the Postmaster General whether 
he is aware that an Order in Council of 
1866 or 1869, with reference to sick 
pay, by which certain classes of 
employed in the Post Office who may 
happen to be absent from duty one year 
out of four shall cease to receive sick 

ay, has just been put in force in the 

erro 4 wis nag Se the cases of 
two te ists in that post office, 
whom the doctor cannot certity t as being 
ill enough to be pensioned; and also 
that several other ame in the 
same office, should they fall sick again, 
will be brought under the same 
tion; and whether he will bring the 
Order in Council under the notice of the 
Lords of the Treasury with a view to 
its abrogation, as it has never been 
enforced in the Telegraph Department 
since that Department was taken over 
by the Post Office, certainly not in the 
Manchester Post Office. 


*Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
Mr. Rat«xs, University of Cambridge) : 
he regulatiof to which the hon. Mom. 
ber refers is laid down not by an Order 
in Oouncil, but by a Treasury Minute. 
This Minute, though dated December17, 
1860, was not communicated to the Post 
Office until December, 1885, and since 
then it has been carefully observed. Its. 
provisions appear to me to err, if they 
err at all, on the side of liberality, and 
I have no intention of suggesting that 
the Minute should be abrogated. If 
since 1885 the rule has not come into 
operation at the Manchester Post Office, 
it is because no case to which it would 

apply has occurred there. 

Mrz. SCHWANN: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the two tele- 
graphists to whom my question refers 
are supported at the present moment by 
contributions from their fellow employés ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I was not aware of 
that; but I think the most that the 
State can be expected to do is, that their 
places should be kept open for them, 
without giving further assistance. They 
have already been ill for twelve months, 
and have received sick pay during that 
period. 
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THE CROFTERS’ COMMISSION. 


Mz. ANGUS SUTHERLAND 
(Sutherlandshire) asked the Lord Ad- 
vocaté whether the attention of the 
Secretary for Scotland has been called 
to numerous resolutions passed at i 
méetings throughout the Highlands of 
Scotland, cotidemning the recent ap- 

intment of Assessors to the Crofters’ 

mmission; and what steps Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government intend to take in 
order to establish public confidence in 
the decisions of the Commission ?. 


*Tuz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J, P. 
B. Rosgrtson, Buteshire): The Seere- 
tary for Scotland has received various 
resolutions of the nature mentioned in 
the first part of the question. It does 
not, however, appear that these com- 
ae are well founded. As the hon. 

ember is no doubt aware, these Asses- 
sors are appointed by the Commissioners, 
who take the utmost pains to select im- 
partial persons having local knowledge 
and experience. As regards the six 

Assessors at present employed in Skye, 
the appointment of three was largely 
supported by the Orofters, one was 
known to be on friendly terms with the 
Crofters, a fifth resided in the Island, 
and so had special knowledge of it, and 
the sixth had a special knowledge of the 
West Ooast, and had already done satis- 
factory work for the Commission. These 
appointments only hold good for the 
Island of Skye, and the Commissioners 
are at liberty to make fresh appoint- 
ments when they leave Skye, and no 
doubt they will again take every step to 
secure suitable persons. There is no 
reason whatever to suppose that pub- 
lic confidence in the Commission requires 
to be established. 


SCOTCH LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL, 


Dr. CAMERON : Can the First Lord 
of the Treasury inform the House when 
the Scotch Local Government Bill will 
be taken? I conclude that it will not be 
taken on Thursday ? 

*Mre. W. H. SMITH: The Scotch 
Local Government Bill will not be taken 
on Thursday. 

Mrz.SHAW LEFEVRE: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman able to say what will 
be taken on Thursday ? ~ 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: In the event of 
the Naval Defence Bill being concluded, 
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Mr. CHANNING: Then are we to 
understand that Supply will not be 
taken ? 

*Me. W. H. SMITH : No, Sir; Supply 
to take the 
Report of the Budget Resolutions in the 
first instance, and then to proceed with 
the Votes according to their order on 
the Paper, the Privy Council Vote being 
postponed. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—PRIVATE 
MEMBERS’ NIGHTS. 

Mz.G. A.CAVENDISH BENTINCK. 
(Whitehaven): A conversation occurred. 
the other night in reference to the 
taking of private Members’ nights. 
by the Government. As they have 
now succeeded in doing that, may I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
will use his influence and his best en- 
deavours to see that a reasonable num- 
ber of Members of the Government who- 
were in receipt of official salaries are in 
their places to assist in making a House 
at 9 o’clock ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have no doubt 
that a reasonable number of Members- 
of the Government who are in receipt of 
official salaries will be in attendance, 
But it must be remembered that their 
work begins at 10 o’clock in the morning,. 
as the right hon. Gentleman is himse 
aware, having himself been an exeeed- 
ingly hard worked Member of the Go- 
vernment. But I think it is also only 
reasonable that Members who have 
Motions on the Paper should exercise 
influence with their friends who take 
interest in such Motions, and induce 
them to be present. Some consideration: 
should be had for Members of the Go- 
vernment whose duties are only partly 
discharged in this House, and who 
have heavy responsibilities in adminis-. 
tration. I am aware that these Gontle- 
men are paid, but at the same time I 
must remind the House that there is a 
very deep interest in allowing Gentle- 
men engaged in the service of the 
Crown at least sufficient rest to enable 
them to discharge their duties of ad- 
ministration in the public affairs with 
satisfaction to the country. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER ( Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): May I ask whether it has not 
always been laid down by Leaders of the 
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entirely falls upon private Members? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have always 
understood since I have been a Member 
of the House that that was the rule. 

a Mz.G.A.CAVENDISH BENTINOK: 
0, no. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The right hon. 
Gentleman differs. At any rate, it is the 
general feeling of the House that the 
responsibility does not rest with the 
Government, 


MOTION. 


—o—— 


CORPORATE ASSOCIATIONS (PROPERTY) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Howell, Bill for the better 
securing their property to Corporate Associa- 
tions, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Howell, 
Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. James Rowlands, Mr. 
Cremer, Mr. James Stuart, Mr. Sidney Buxton, 
Mr. Causton, Mr. Montagu, and Mr. Octavius 
V. Morgan. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 209.] 





TRUST FUNDS INVESTMENT BILL. 

Ordered,that the Select Committee on 
the Trust Funds Investment Bill do 
consist of 17 Members. 

The Committee was accordingly nomi- 
nated of—Mr. Bartley, Mr. William 
Beckett, Mr. Biddulph, Mr. Bristowe, 
Mr. Clancy, Sir Edward Clarke, Mr. 


Cozens-Hardy, Sir Horace Davey, Mr. } 


Maurice Healy, Mr. Samuel Hoare, Mr. 
James William Lowther, Mr. Francis 
Maclean, Mr. Montagu, Mr. Oldroyd, 
Sir William Plowden, Mr. Edward 
Stanhope, and Mr. Tomlinson. 

Ordered, that the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 

Ordered, that five be the quorum.— 
(Mr. Cosens- Hardy.) 

Sire G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy) 
asked whether the Government approved 
of the Committee? 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH said that the 
usual practice had been followed. Com- 
munications had passed between the two 
Sides of the House. The hon. Member 
‘was responsible in the first place, but 
undoubtedly the Government and the 
Opposition had had the usual influence 
with regard to the nomination, and as 
far ashe could see the Committee was 
— well qualified for discharging 

e duty. 
Mr. H. H. Fowler 


{COMMONS} 
House that the Government are under 
no responsibility for making a House 
on Tuesday evenings, but that that duty 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 
ee pomncnearne, 

NAVAL DEFENCE BILL. (No. 186.) 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment Bn gr to 
Question [6th May], ‘‘ That the Bill 
be now read a second time.” 

And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word “now,” and, at the end 
of the Question, to add the words “‘ upon 
this day six months,”—( Mr. Labouchere) 
instead ‘thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘* That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


Coronet HILL (Bristol, 8.): When 
my remarks were interrupted last night, 
I suggested, in reply to the remarks of 
the right hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. Fowler), that the 
House and the country were much more 
interested in the question of the increase 
and maintenance of the Navy than in any 
dissertation, however learned, upon con- 
stitutional practice. I had indicated that 
the highest authorities in the Navy had 
been consulted, and that there was a 
consensus of opinion as to the insuffi- 
ciency of the Navy. I also 
that naval experts were satisfied that 
the vessels proposed to be built were a 
judicious compromise of the various 
important but necessarily conflicti 
qualities required in a man-of-war. 
added that the extent of the additions 
was satisfactory, and I expressed an 
opinion, which I formed while sitting 
last year upon the Naval Estimates 
Committee, that the present Board of 
Admiralty are not “ profligate wasters,” 
but clever businsss men, in whose hands 
we may safely trust the administration 
of the Navy and the expenditure of the 
money they askedfor. If the questions 
of number and design be satisfactory, 
there only remains for consideration the 
economic cost of production; and upon 
this mattter I think the public mind 
should be satisfied with the guaran’ 
afforded by Her Majesty’s dockyards 
being placed in direct competition with 
the private dockyards of the country, 
and that upon fairly equal terms, 
inasmuch as the vessels are to be built 
right off, and under this Bill they will 
not be subject to the increase of expense . 





caused by delay and uncertainty. I 
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venture to say that nothing could be 
more fatal to economy than the present 
system of insisting that the whole of the 
sums voted should be spent within the 
financial year. That appears to me to 
be a direct en ent to needless 
waste and extravagance. Work to be 
carried economically must be carried on 
with evenness and regularity. Frantic 
efforts to spend a certain sum of money 
within a given time can only lead to 
waste. [fthedockyards areunham , 
I see no reason why they should not 
produce vessels as a as in private 
yards, and so place the legitimate trade 
profits of the builder into the pockets of 
the British taxpayer. I think the First 
Lord has stated in a straightforward 
manner what is his standard of an 
efficient and sufficient Navy. He re- 
quires an increase of 70 vessels within a 
period of four and-a-half years, in- 
volving a total cost of £21,000,000, or 
an addition to ordin shipbuilding 
outlay of £11,000,000. Ifthis be not so 
much as some expected, I see no reason 
for dissatisfaction. This does not 
seem to me a large sum to pay 
for the insurance of our 680 millions 
of imports and exports and the 
100 millions worth of ships in which 
this enormous business is carried. 
The maintenance of our food supply 
and the preservation of our national 
dignity and existence. My noble Friend 
the First Lord of the remem | pro- 
perly pointed out, in his introductory 
speech, that the incomparable resources 
of the country will be brought into 
such prominence as to show foreign 
countries how impossible it is to com- 

te with us. hat, I think, is a 
act which will tend to preserve and 
maintain that peace which we all 
desire to see maintained. I think that 
the two propositions put forward by 
Lord Rosebery at the banquet of the 
London Chamber of Commerce in Feb- 
ruary have been fulfilled; that the 
necessity for the increase of the Navy 
has been shown, and that we have an 
ample guarantee that the money will be 
judiciously expended. Therefore, to use 
is words, I hope no Party, worthy 
the name of a Party, will refuse to 
grant the money. I feel called upon 
to give Her Majesty’s Government my 
best support, confident that in doing 
80 I shall have the rates ave of my 


({Mav-7, 1889} 





constituents, and especially of the work- | 
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ing classes of which they are so largely 
com 


posed. 

*Srr W. PLOWDEN (Wolverhampton 
W.): The hon. Member for B 
seems to consider that the evidence 

iven before the Oommittee on the 

avy Estimates last year has satis- 
fied all reasonable men that the Board 
of Admiralty and its dependents are 
are not profligate wasters. Now, I have 
never gone so, far as to say that they 
are. the contrary, in their conduct 
of business during the last three years 
they have effected a marked improvement 
and a real reform in the administration 
of the oe slip had previously been 
extremely lax. ButI see no reason why 
still further reforms should not be 
made. I should like to know if the 
evidence taken by the Committee up- 
stairs has satisfied my hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Bristol (Colonel 
Hill) that the statements now made 
by the responsible officers of the 
Admiralty are reconcileable with the 
remarkable statements which were 
then made by experts mae by the 
Admiralty. I did not gather from my 
hon. and gallant Friend, either last 
night or to-day, that the statements 
made by Admiral Sir Arthur Hood 
before the Committee, and the state- 
ments which he subsequently made to 
the Board, have geomet attracted his 
attention. At all events, I perceived no 
indication of that in the remarks with 
which he has favoured the House. I 
cannot help thinking that the debates 
which have taken place upon the Naval 
Defence Bill have brought out promin- 
ently two important points. First, the 
entire absence of argument or reasoning 
in favour of these propsals; second, the 
difficulty of accepting these proposals in 
face of the conflicting opinions ape rid 
expressed to us by responsible officials. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer assured 
us the other night that it was the desire of 
the Government to take the House into 
their confidence, and yet I find that they 
have not taken us at all into their con- 
fidence. We have hadno reason assigned 
for their extraordinary change of opinion, 
nor have we received any explanation of 
the causes which have brought it about. 
The remarkable statements which were 
made by the First Naval Lord before the 
Committee last year, contrasted with 
those which have been made quite re- 
cently, will be recollected by those who 
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have studied these questions. Some of 
the gallant Admiral’s answers to the 
Committee were certainly given in an 
ungracious and discourteous manner, 
particularly answers which he gave te 
the noble Lord opposite. That was a 
matter which attracted our attention at 
the time, although no particular notice 
was taken of it; but I cannot allow a 
discussion of this kind to take place 
without expressing my yiews upon the 
matter. I wish to draw attention to the 
present and the former opinions on this 
matter—not of the noble Lord, those 
have been already adverted to— but of Sir 
A. Heod. On the 13th of June, nearly a 
year ago, Sir Arthur Hood expressed his 
opinion as to the adequacy and suffi- 
ciency of our ships. This was extracted 
from him, not without a difficulty, by the 
hon. Member for Preston. He was 
asked over and over again if he was 
satisfied with the number of ships, not 
in reference to peace, but war, and 
his opinion undoubtedly was that the 
country was adequately supplied with 
battle ships. That fact was specially 
brought out in Question 4,228 and sub- 
sequent questions, particularly 4,234, 
4,326, 4,240, 4,241, and 4,242. 
When Sir Arthur Hood was asked last 
year whether he was satisfied with the 
adequacy ‘of the Estimates, he said he 
was satisfied with everything except the 
provision made for fast cruisers. He 
also said he was satisfied with the rela- 
tive number of armour-clad ships com- 
pared with those of other Powers on two 
conditions—namely, that we were to 
continue to build battle ships to take the 
place of those that become obsolete ; 
and secondly, that in the event of other 

owers laying down moreironclads, we 
should at the same time lay down 
vessels which should be more powerful 
and faster. Sir Arthur Hood is especially 
responsible, as the First Naval Lord of 
the Admiralty, for giving advice to the 
Government of the day. Well, Sir, we 
have since ascertained from him what 
was the worth of all this evidence. In a 
remarkable speech, made after dinner, 
on the 12th of April, and perhaps of a 
more frank character than his utterances 
upstairs before the Committee, he stated 
that so far back as the Ist of July last 
year, —that is less than three weeks from 
the time he was making those statements 
to the Commtttee—the scheme, which is 
now put before us for increasing the 


Sir W. Plowden 
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Defence Bill. 
strength of the Navy was in his mind 
and was absolutely in print. I noticed: 
last night that the hon. Member for 
Eceleshall (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) stated 
that it was nine months since this 
scheme, or rather the memorandum 
on which it was founded was abso- 
lutely brought out by the First Naval 
Lord. Well, all I can say is that 
it is a most disingenuous . if 
it is not the First Naval must be a. 
singularly foolish man, because within 
lessthan three weeks of thedate he told us 
he wassatisfied with the battleshipsof the. 
Navy he came forward with a memo- 
randum of his own, proposing that we 
should add eight battleships to the Navy.. 
The Government, in these - circum- 
stances, have placed us in a most diffi- 
cult position. I myself am not at all 
inclined to support the Amendmentof my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Labouchere). I am in- 
clined to consider that it is reasonable 
to suppose our fleet is not in a sufficientl 
strong position ; and there is strong evi- 
dence to indicate that this is the opinion 
held by many Naval officers who are 
uite competent to form an opinion. 
What I protest against is the Govern- 
ment coming to us in this way, and 
asking us for an enormous sum of money 
without producing a single argument in 
support of their demand. I listened 
very carefully to what was said by the 
hon. Member for Hye, and he certainly 
never brought forward a single argu- 
ment in favour of increasing our Navy 
drawn from the fact that there had been 
a change in the relative positions of the 
Powers of Europe and ourselves since 
the time those utterances of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Lord G. Hamil- 
ton) and the first Naval Lord were made 
last year. I contend that if we are 
justified in making this great addition 
to our Naval strength, it must be in 
consequence of something that has 
occurred in the position of foreign 
Powers or in the policy of foreign 
Powers. Or else those who are respon- 
sible for the adequacy of our Navy have 
been entirely behind hand up to the 
present time, if, we are to believe, they 
are even now abletounderstand what are 
the requirements of the country. When 
I take up the Return given to us in . 
consequence of the application of the 
noble Lord the Member for Paddington 
(Lord R. Churchill), I find in it quite 
sufficient to induce me to believe that 
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the Government do not at all know 
what those requirements are or what 
they are doing; that they have not 
set before us at alla sati pro- 
gramme, that. do not know what 
they will be upon to do in case 
of war, and that they don’t know what 
the requirements of the country are or 
in what position of inferiority or supre- 
macy we may find ourselves with refer- 
ence to foreign navies. When the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) referred to he was taken 
up by the Civil Lord of the Admiralty, 
who produced figures quite different 
from those contained in the Return 
rinted for us subsequent to the 29th 
March last, and which must have been 
in the mind of the Admiralty if they 
have got such a thing as a mind, when 
they brought forward their programme. 
‘The hon. Memberfor Eccleshall says Eng- 
land is to havein 1894, 77 armoured ves- 
sels, including belted cruisers. Thatisthe 
same number as is given in the Return ; 
but he goes on to say that France will 
only have 44, and the Return gives 48. 
I can quite understand the number for 
France being understated. But how is 
it possible if the Admiralty is worth its 
salt they can have been overstated: and 
nt is the Oivil Lord’s assertion. 
en, too, we look at the Return with a 
little more curious eye, we see that the 
sition the Government have taken up 
1s altogether unsatisfactory. This Re- 
turn, which they say shows us what 
will be the position of our Navy in 
1894 as compared with the positions of 
certain foreign Powers, contains a foot- 
note which states that the list of ships 
for England and Germany includes the 
programmes projected up to 1894; but 
that the lists for France, Russia, and 
Italy include only the building pro- 
grammes up to the present year. And 
yet this statement is brought before us 
to show us how, at the end of a certain 
time, after spending a large sum ina 
rather unconstitutional manner, we shall 
find ourselves with a sufficient force to 
confront any two naval Powers. 

Tue FIRST LORD or raz ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamiuron, Middlesex, 
Ealing): I would point out that if we 
an build 50 per cent faster than other 
nations, our ships must be finished 
sooner than those of other nations. 

*Sin W. PLOWDEN: But this is a 
proposal under which the country is to 
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be placed in a position of maritime 
supremacy. It is put before us as & 
complete programme, but is no more 
complete than any other which has been 

ted to Parliament. I hope that 


‘in Committee we may be able to prevent 


some of the proposed dangerous devia- 
tions from the usual fone of Parlia- 
ment, which deviations are not at all 
necessary. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man 5 Hill) said he was in favour 
of allowing the Admiralty liberty to 
refrain from necessarily spending the 
sums voted during the year. My right 
hon. colleague (Mr. Forster) has already 
indicated that this can be done without 
resorting to the Government proposal. It 
seems to me utterly absurd to suppose that 
we cannot enter into contracts for the 
building of the ships that may be re- 
quired, or lay down the ships to be built 
in our dockyards, without altering the 
whole of our constitutional procedure 
with regard to the assignment of funds. 
I sincerely trust the Government will see 
their way to making some concession in 
this matter. I think they are bound to 
give us a certain amount of information 
in regard to the inquiries they ‘have 
made, and which have satisfied them 
that they are now asking us for all that 
is necessary to bring the country to the 
naval position which it is desirable. I 
do not believe there are 20 Members who 
would protest against an expenditure on 
the naval defences of this country which 
the responsible officers of the Crown 
indieated as absolutely necessary. But 
the responsible officers of the Crown 
have held their hands in this matter and 
held their tongues tov. They tell us it 
is necessary to spend this large sum, but 
they do not tell us why. That is, in 
my opinion, a childish way of dealing 
with the question, and we have a right 
to ask for the arguments which have 
satisfied them on the subject. I trust 
the noble Lord at the head of the Admi- 
ralty (Lord G. Hamilton), to whom I 
am willing to give every credit for his 
efforts to promote economy and to reform 
the administration of the Navy, will 
think better of the decision he has come 
to, and that he will agree to the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to. complete 
the work which was only half done by 
the Committee of last year, but which, 
nevertheless, as the noble Lord the 
First Lord of the Admiralty intimated, 
has been of great use to him in his 
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efforts in the direction of economy and 
reform of administration. 

*Sim J. PULESTON (Devonport): 
My hon. Friend opposite, whilst pro- 
fessing a desire to support the Admiralty 
in all their requirements, at the same 
time makes a speech which will render 
it as difficult as possible to carry the 
measures they propose. He says he 
does not think there are 20 Members 
who would refuse the money necessary to 
render the Navy efficient. All I can 
say is, that already 20 Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House have spoken in 
@ sense very adverse indeed tothe makin 
of any addition to the Navy. An 
right hon. Gentlemen have protested 
against the way in which it is proposed 
to raise the money. I think, however, 
on reflection, it must be admitted that 
it is necessary to provide for a perma- 
nent policy, and that without such a 
permanent policy you cannot have effi- 
cient naval construction. Personally, I 
should have preferred that the amount 
necessary should have been raised by 
means of a loan. A loan of £50,000,000 
would only have meant by a charge 
of the million and a-half sterling a- 
year, the saving arising from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Conver- 
sion Scheme might very well have been 
devoted to this object. By appro- 
priating a considerable sum of money 
to make our Navy as strong as it should 
be we are insuring the interests of the 
country, protecting our food supply, and 
ministering to the interests of com- 
merce. The hon. Member for Hagger- 
stone (Mr. Cremer) the other day 
demanded that members of the Services 
should not have seats in this House. 
Gentlemen opposite are always talking 
about the extension of the Sucakier 
but it is evident that when it suits them 
they desire to restrict the Franchise. 

Mr. CREMER (Shorediteh, Hagger- 
stone): I did not say that because men 
were in the Services they should be ex- 
cluded from this House. What I said 
was, that the time would probably 
arrive when the nation would object to 
Members sitting here and practically 
voting their own salaries. 

*Sir J. PULESTON: Well, the 
hon. Member seemed to desire to exclude 
the Services from this House. The 
hon. Member went on to speak in favour 
of making a clean sweep of all the per- 
manent officials of the Admiralty. I 


Sir W. Plowden 
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. would ask, how could the Admiralty, or 
t, be 


any other Government 
administered without offi- 
cials? Then he said that the measure 
was unnecessary, because we had no foe, 
I think if the hon. Member had been 
here during ta us Parliaments, 
he would probably have seen that the 
result then of not being 
the wasting of millions o: 
To have a — Army 
is the surest 0. . 
Some of us do not think this Bill goco 
far enough, but we recognize the fact 
that half a loaf is better than no bread. 
This is a movement in the right diree- 
tion, and it would, I think, be very 
remarkable if the House did not pass 
the Bill with the greatest unanimity. 
One hon. Member said there was no 
justification for the measure, because 
the Queen’s speech spoke of the main- 
tenance of peace. e, however, ought 
to be prepared for every emergency, 
and soon Queen’sspeeches would cease to 
peace if our Navy was not strong. 
ost of those who have spoken from the 
opposite side of the House have pro- 
tested not only inst the form and 
character of this Bill, but against raisin 
any money at all for strengthening an 
romoting the efficiency of the Navy. 
in not going to take up the time of 
the House further, but I cannot help 
expressing an earnest hope that we may 
come to a conclusion shortly upon this 
measure. Every day’s delay is a matter 
of considerable consequence, especially 
having regard to the season of the year 
at which it is desirable to place shi 
under contract. As we now know the 
views of hon. Members opposite, who 
object to strengthening the Navy 
in any shape or form, I think the 
sooner we to a division the better. 
*Mr. J. SHAW-LEFEVRE (Central 
Bradford): Mr. Speaker, I was one of 
those who abstained from voting on the 
ar agg on = this Bill is founded, 
ugh unwillingness to o an 
aboateli veto on i vopesal thak the 
Government wight make. Even at this 
stage I frankly say that if the Govern- 
ment had contented themselves with the 
normal Estimates, providing at the same 
time means out of the ordinary taxation 
of the country to meet the increased 
expenditure, I should hesitate twice 
or thrice before voting inst them. 
I have always felt that a good deal must 
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be left in such matters to the responsi- 
bility of the Government. After all, 
the check on that responsibility, 
and the only check upon wasteful and 
extravagant expenditure, is the neces- 
sity of providing the means within the 

ear—namely, by an increased taxation, 
if an increase be necessary. But if once 
that check is removed, and if you pro- 
vide for increased expenditure out of 
the means of future years, and if you 
make up present expenditure by post 
obits upon the future, it appears to me 
that all check upon prudence is thrown 
away, and you are launched into nn- 
wise and unn expenditure to an 
unlimited amount. Now, for my part, 
I object to the present proposals on two 
main grounds. The first reference 
to finance, and the second to shipbuild- 
ing. I object to the financial scheme 
contained in this Bill, in part because I 
find that it spreads the expenditure over 
a few years, that it ties the hands of 
Parliament by making it a statutory 
obligation upon the Government to carry 
to completion the plan of building so 
large a number of vessels, and that it 
introduces into the financial arrange- 
ments of this country a wholly and 
totally new principle of a very dangerous 
character. i withdraws altogether from 
the control of Parliament the expendi- 
ture upon the shipbuilding Vote for the 
next four or five years. I principally 
rose for the purpose of pointing out my 
objection to this scheme from the ship- 
building poiut of view. That objection 
is mainly on this ground : it obliges the 
Admiralty to commence at once, or within 
a short time, not fewer than 70 vessels. 
That is what the noble Lord has 
frequently described as a spasmodic ship- 
building policy, and one which he has 
frequently denounced in this House as 
being of a dangerous character. I do 
not think any Naval Minister has so 
often, so fully, and so ably denounced 
that policy as the noble Lord himself. 


If I remind the House of his previous | Y 


utterances, it is not, I can assure the 
House, for the purpose of convicting 


him of any inconsistency in the matter, 
but because I thoroughly with 
him in all that he said from that 


oe of view in the past year. I have 


uently got up and expressed my | bined, 


ent with him, and I think the 
noble Lord will remember that last 
year he defended himself and his policy 
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against the attacks made upon both b 
the noble Lord the oe he Maryle. 
bone, and when he resisted the pepe 
of the noble Lord the Member for Mary- 
lebone, to commence at once the building 
of a large number of vessels, I got u 
immediately after the noble Lord ea 
said I agreed with every single word he 
had spoken, and I endeavoured to enforce 
his arguments with some others that 
occurred tome. Therefore, I hope the 
noble Lord will acquit me of anythi 
like Party feeling in the matter. = 
should be extremely glad if I could 
follow the noble Lord in his present 
proposals, but I assure him that I 
cannot conscientiously do so. So far 
as I know the Goverment have pro- 
duced no facts whatever, no arguments 
whatever for their change of policy. 
Now the delarations of policy which the 
noble Lord made last year, or during 
10 months, were not mere casual obser- 
vations, the result of the ‘jog trot” 
policy which he had inherited from his 
predecessors; they were the deliberate 
expressions of a policy formed after 
careful consideration with his colleagues, 
and announced not merely once or 
twice, but on numerous occasions to this 
House. I have endeavoured to collect 
these various statements of the noble 
Lord into certain propositions of 
policy, taking, as far as I can, the 
actual words of the noble Lord on 
different occasions, and I have put 
them together in aform which indicates 
a definite policy on the whole subject, 
and I hope the noble Lord will not 
think I have done him injustice by the 
way in which I have put them together. 
It would take rather too long to quote 
all the speeches on the subject, and I 
therefore thought it better to put them 
together in the form of propositions. 
The first of these propositions is this. 
It has reference to what will be the 
actual state of the Navy under the pro- 
gramme which he laid before us 
ear, in April, 1890. The noble Lord 
(Hamilton) told us that— 

“ By April, 1890, when the ships building in 
our own Dockyards, and those of France are 
completed, our Navy in respect of ironclads 
and cruisers will show a very great superiority 
in force over those of ce and will be 
superior to those of France and Russia com- 
i and France and Italy combined. He 
gave us also ithe tonnage of armoured vessels 
as follows: England, 311,000, France 184,000, 
Russia, 75,000, an excess for England, 54,000, 


or equal to seven large ironclads. 
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Then again with regard to fast cruisers, 
‘he told us that by 1890, taking vessels 
even 16 knots, England would have 
41, and France 21. Now I will under- 
take to say without fear of contra- 
Miction, that never during the last 25 
‘years has there been a superiority so 
great on the part of this country, as is 
indicated by those figures. The next 
question is assuming those figures to 
be correct, what is the normal rate of 
expenditure upon shipbuilding, and how 
far does it provide for an increase of this 
relative superiority? The noble Lord’s 
propositions was this; that the normal 
expenditure on the construction of new 
ships should not exceed £3,200,000, at 
which rate we would continually improve 
our position as compared with other of 
the Powers. Then he went on further 
to say, and this is the third propo- 
sition :— 

“That any sudden or spasmodic increase 
of the Navy by laying down by wholesale of a 
large number of vessels at any one time was 
most unwise, as—owing to the constant changes 
in design and the development of speed—these 
vessels would soon become obsolete. That, by 
maintaining our shipbuilding programme at a 
rate in excess of the annual depreciation by 
40 per cent, and by maintaining this policy over 
a term of years, we should more judiciously and 
effectively raise the strength of the Navy than 
if we entered upon a hasty and saueole ex- 
penditure, with the certain knowledge that a 
portion of the expenditure would be wasted by 
the very haste requisite.’’ 

And, lastly, he laid down this most im- 
portant proposition. 

‘‘ That there was no single instance in the past 
in which ships laid down by the dozen have not 
shown defects common to all, which would have 
been avoided if they had been laid down gradu- 
ally and continuously over a term of years.’’ 
I venture to say that the proposition is 
strictly accurate ; in fact, itis borne out 
by experience, as I venture to say it will 
be borne out by experience in the 
future. The noble Lord, in all these 
utterances, was completely sustained by 
the Secretary to the Admiralty. And it 
would be impossible to make stronger 
speeches, both inside and out of this 

ouse, than those which condemned in 
the strongest possible manner the policy 
which we are now called upon to con- 
demn. I do not want to convict the 
hon. Gentleman of inconsistency. I 
really point to the passages which I am 
about to ee because I could not 
better explain than they do my own 

views and my objections to the policy of 
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the Bill now before us. akin on 
the Estimates last year, the tary to 
the Admiralty said— 
we ieresutr ae aia 
own in excess 6 ship- 

building programme is fraught . 
The pe of seience in the ensimelion of 
machinery and , and the increase in 
development of explosives is so rapid that 
vessels which this year may be far ahead of 
their possible competitors belonging to foreign 
nations, have in a brief period to be relegated 
to quite a secondary class.” 
Then, again, speaking at Liverpool on 
July 9th last year—though now we are 
told by Admiral Hood that this par- 
ticular programme was in print and 
had been laid before his colleagues at 
that very time—the Secretary of the 
Admiralty said :— 

‘*The only safe and sure policy was to ensure 
a steady, not a spasmodic, shipbuilding pro- 
gramme. This was attained; an expenditure 
on new construction of £3,200,000.” 


As I have said, I entirely agree with the 
noble Lord the head of the Admiralty, 
and the Secretary to the Admiralty, on 
these matters of policy. But we are 
now asked to entirely reverse this policy, 
and to vote for the policy which the 
noble Lord has so vtten condemned— 
namely, the spasmodic increase of the 
Navy. Weare asked to do that which 
the noble Lord said was “‘ imprudent 
and unwise,” and the Secretary to the 
Admiralty said was ‘fraught with dan- 
ger ’’—to lay down at once no fewer than 
70 ships. Well, what has been 
the excuse given for this policy? 
As far as I am aware, the noble 
Lord has not given any definite 
reason for it, and the only argument 
for it was that of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as involved in the somewhat 
vague generalities presented to this 
House. I may say that I should have 
considered what the right hon. Gentle- 
man said as important if he were ready 
to back it by providing money for the 
payment of the cost, but inasmuch as he 
was content to give his authority for 
spreading the payment over future years, 
and refrained from giving any definite 
reason for the increase proposed, I regard 
his opinion as of no very great value. I 
will here frankly say that if we could be 
agreed that this spasmodie policy would 
not have the effect of stimulating further 
shipbuilding on the part of the Admi- 
ralty, I should not so much object to it, 
but I think the greatest objection to it 
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is that it will only stimulate other 
Powers to adopt the same course, an 
thus entail fresh expenditure on the 
part of this country. Indeed, this would 
appear to be the case from what has 
y been said in the German Parlia- 

ment, and in other countries; and I 
have not the slightest doubt that this 
great increase in our Navy will involve 
a relative increase in that of France. 
Indeed, I will venture to point out that 
for the last 60 or 70 years, ever since the 
eat Napoleonic war, it has been the 
Seliberate policy of France to keep her 
Navy within a certain proportion of that 


of thiscountry. This was pointed out by | 


the late Mr. Cobden, in a pamphlet he 
publishedin 1859—namely, that it had 
been the policy of France for the pre- 
vious fifty years, always to maintain her 
Navy in the proportion of two to three 
of the ships laid down by this country, 
and he quoted figures for the purpose 
of showing that for periods of five years 
during that time, taking the averages 
for each, that proportion was invariably 
kept up. Mr. Cobden said :— 

‘‘In comparing the expenditure of the two 
countries, it will be observed that they almost 
invariably rise and fall together. In the long 
run this must be the case, because it has always 
been the recognized policy of the two Govern- 
ments to observe a certain relation to one 
another. Looking back for nearly a century, 
we shall find that in time of peace France has 
been accustomed to maintain a Naval force not 
greatly varying from the proportion of 2-3 of 
our own.”’ 
If hon. Members will look at the 
amounts spent in the dockyards it will be 
seen that where England spent 31 
millions in the 25 years befure Mr. 
Cobden wrote, France spent 22 mil- 
lions, which is almost the exact pro- 

rtion, and if you take the last 25 years 
it will be seen that where the cost of new 
ships in England has been 41 millions, 
the expenditure in France has been 28 
millions, showing a similar propor- 
tion of two to three. I have no 
doubt that it is the deliberate policy 
of France to keep her Navy up to that 
a ang and that whatever we do 
in the way of increasing our Navy will 
be followed by France in a similar ratio. 
If, therefore, we now expend, by a spas- 
modic effort, the sum of ten millions on 
our Navy the French Government will 
in all probability spend six millions, in 
excess of their estimates, and at the end 
of the period over which this expenditure 
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is to run the relative proportions of our 


d | naval strength will be found to be the 


same, and it will be seen that our effort 
had been practically useless. The real 
fact of the matter is that France is much 
more afraid of the increase of this 
country’s Navy than we are of the 
increase of the Navy of France. That 
country has during the last 25 years 
tly extended her responsibilities in 
irections away from her own shores. 
She has greatly increased her empire, 
not only in Cochin China and Tonquin, 
but in Africa, and has extended her in- 
terests in other parts of the world, andin 
the event of a war with this country all 
these interests would be jeopardized, 
and in a very short time France might 
be cut off from communication with all 
her outlying dependencies in different 
parts of the world. We should also 
remember that the French Navy is 
to a large extent an artificial one, 
and is not based as is our Navy 
on her commercial strength. In the 
event of its being largely reduced by war 
the French Navy could not easily be re- 
newed ; but in our case the strength of 
the English Navy rests on a commiercial 
basis. I need not refer to the strength 
which this country possesses in its ship- 
building yards—a strength so great that 
we are enabled to turn out more than one 
million tons a-year ; while the exertions 
we might make in a case of necessity 
would be greater than has ever been 
known in the past. For my part I 
cannot conceive any motive that should 
induce France to enter into a naval war 
with this country. I have confidence, 
and I think this House may have con- 
fidence in our own strength, so that 
there is no occasion to give way to those 
unworthy fears and alarms which are to 
a large extent the cause of the present 
oY age of Her Majesty Government. 
here is another point of view with 
regard to this proposition on which I 
may be allowed to say a word and that 
is in reference to the question of the 
types of the vessels to be built. It is 
proposed to commit the Government to 
the construction of no less than 71 


vessels of particular types. ‘here are 
to be ten large iron eight of 


which are to be larger than any yét 
laid down and two of a slightly smaller 
size, the ten together costing upwards 
of ten millions. It is also intended ‘to 
lay down no fewer than 39 cruisers. J 
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would venture to ask hon. Members to 
look back and say when in the past did 
any Government propose to spend ten 
millions extra on ironclads?, Would it 
have been thought wise to have spent ten 
millions on ships of the Warrior class, or 
the same sum on ships of the Sultan 
class. For that sum we might have had 
20 ships of the Warrior type and 15 of 
the Sultan type. Moreover, would it 
have been wise to have built 11 or 12 
vessels of the Nile or Trafalgar class. I 
venture to ask, if it would not have been 
wise then, why should it be considered 
wise now? Every reason that would 
have made such a course unwise in 
the past must equally make it unwise 
in the future. It is quite certain 
that we have not yet reached the 
limit of invention in regard to ships and 
armaments. Never at any time have 
the improvements been greater, whether 
in respect of ships or guns, than at the 
present moment; and therefore it seems 
to me to be unwise to spend a large sum 
of money in committing ourselves to 
vessels of one type. No man can say 
what the next few years may not bring 
forth, and that the vessels which it is 
now proposed to build will not, in their 
turn, be rendered as obsolete by vessels 
of the future as they will render vessels 
of the past. Take the W:le and Trafalgar ; 
the vessels itis proposed to lay down are 
infinitely superior to them in size and 
speed and many other qualities, that 
they would supersede and render them 
obsolete. But in a few years the vessels 
now proposed to be laid down will in 
their turn be rendered obsolete, and 
be superseded by other and better 
vessels. I do not put this forward as an 
argument for doing nothing; on the 
contrary, I think the noble Lord would 
be wise to lay down one or two ironclads 
a-year during the last three years. 
Two or three years ago.I moved fora 
Commission of Enquiry in regard to 
types of vessels, and I then said it 
would be wise to lay down two iron- 
clads year by year, but it would not be 
wise for us to commit ourselves to the 
spasmodic policy of laying down an 
enormous number of vessels at one and 
the same time. If this policy be sound 
as to ironclads, it is still more as regards 
cruisers ; and I say that to lay down 39 
cruisers at one time and of one class, is 
fraught with the same danger as to the 
future as to pursue the same policy with 
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regard to ships of the larger types, 
because they will as certainly be super- 
seded in the future by vessels of greater 
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speed and power’ as the vessels now pro- 


osed will supersede those of the past. 


upposing we lay down these 10 ironclads 
and 39 cruisers during the present year, 
and some two years hence the French lay 


down five ironclads of a superior class — 


to ours, namely, faster ships and with 
heavier armaments—and supposing they 
also lay down twenty cruisers of superior 
speed to our 35, which may be the case, 
where should we then be? Why we 
should only have to begin again. And 
then, I suppose, we are to go on, year 
after year, laying down vessels, and 
then when the French increase their 
Navy, we shall have to meet those 
French ships with others of the same 
type. I think this alone is an argument 
for prudence and caution in our ship- 
building policy, an argument against 
rushing headlong into building any 
one type of vessels. And I think also, 
this isa oa | proof that the present 
policy of the Government is an unwise 
one. I have already pointed out, the 
noble Lord in one of his speeches 
last year, said there never had been 
a case in which vessels laid down by 
the dozen, had not proved to have 
most serious defects, which might have 
been avoided by greater thought, and 
by not laying down so many at the 
same tims. Now, there is a very 
remarkable illustration of this. In 
1859, there was an alarm about the 
Navy, and Sir John Packington came 
down to the House and recommended 
a considerable increase of the Navy. 
He proposed that 19 sailing line of 
battle sailing ships should be converted 
into steamers, and at the same time, he 
proposed the conversion of a large 
number of other vessels. I think the 
Naval Votes of that year were increased 
from £8,800,000 to £12,500,000, an in- 
crease of nearly four millions sterling, 
and no fewer than 67 vessels were in 
hand at the same time, either for con- 
version or new construction. That 
number bears a striking comparison 
with the present proposal of the Govern- 
ment. hat was the result? I take 
the following account from an in- 
teresting article on the Navy in the 
‘‘ Encyclopeedia Brittanica ” : — 

+ Nohegetia all these wooden line-of-battle- 
ships and frigates were soon found to be no real 
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addition to the force of the Navy, and many 
of —_ F rag building com) ni baat 

lai ips bu in nce} completely 
changod the position and superseded the wooden 
vessels.”” 


Now, Sir, I say that that is evi- 
dence in the past of what comes 
of a spasmodic licy such as is 
now proposed by the present Board of 
Admiralty, and I think it shows the un- 
wisdom of the course which we are pro- 
posing to take. Let me for one moment 
put this question to the House. Sup- 
posing it may be desirable to increase 
the Navy, is it wise to do it by a 
spasmodic effort of this kind, or would 


enditure on the Navy under the Navy 

otes, and spread that increase over a 
certain number of years. It is proposed 
to expend during the next four years 
£21,000,000 on new ships, and on ships 
now in hand something like £1,600,000 
is required for their completion, making 
a total of £22,600,000, the expenditure 
of which will be spread four and a half 

ears. Why not spread it over six years ? 
Ttyou did that would give you £3,700, 000 
yearly, and by adding a sum of £500,000 
to the normal votes, and by voting 
£3,700,000 for six years instead of 
£3,200,000, you would at the end of 
six years have the same result as you 
are now proposing to achieve by spread- 
ing the expenditure over four and a half 
years. I cannot but think myself, that 
that would be the wiser course to adopt, 
and instead of laying down these seventy 
vessels at once, you might lay downa 
certain number immediately, and in two 
or three years the remainder. Thus 
you would avoid this spasmodic increase 
which the noble Lord himself hasso often 
condemned. Now on the general point 
of the increase of naval expenditure, I 
should like in that connection to quote 
to the House, the opinion of one of the 
ablest and most wise and prudent states- 
men that ever governed this country. 
I mean the late Sir Robert Peel, who in 
the last Session in which he was in 
this House, and in one of the very last 
speeches which he delivered, addressed 
himself specially to the inexpediency of 
the Government being guided by naval 
Opinion only, in regard to public ex- 
penditure. He said :— 


_ “In time of peace you must be content to 
incur some risks if you will have all our means 
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state. I venture to say that no amount of annual 
ron ame S ee to he a 

lemands, if you adopt the opinions of military 
and naval men, anxious for the complete 
security of every available point, and naturally 
anxious to throw upon you the whole respon- 
sibility for loss in the event of war suddenly 
breaking out, you would overwhelm this country 
with taxes in time of peace. We should best 
consult the true interests of our country by 
husbanding our resources in time of peace, and 
instead of a lavish expenditure on all means of 
defence by placing some trust in the latent and 
dormant energies of the nation, and acting upon 
the confidence that a just cause will rally a 
great and glorious nation round the national 
standard, and enable us to defy the menaces of 
any foreign Power.” 


That was said in 1850, a short time 
before the death of Sir Robert Peel, but 
These were words of wisdom coming 
from the lips of one of the greatest 
Ministers we ever had in _ this 


country, and also one of the best ° 
economists. If these words were 
wise then, I venture to say that 


they would be far wiser now. Re- 
member that the naval and military 
expenditure of this country has more 
than doubled since then, and from 
figures which I have before me I gather 
that the relative increase in this country 
has been greater than that of Austria, 
France and Russia put together. In 
1869 the expenditure by these three 
nations upon their armies and navies 
amounted to 50 millions; in 1888 it was. 
78 millions. In this country in 1869 it 
was 21 millions; in 1888 it was 32} 
millions, and during the present year 
we are actually proposing to spend not. 
less than 354 millions. In my opimion 
the effect of this spasmodic increase of 
the Navy will be to stimulate other 
powers to increase their navies; it will 
widen the ever-increasing ranks of those 
who look at such questions from one 
point of view only and swell the number 
of panic mongers. It will stimulate still 
further the birth of inventions in warlike 
engines of all kinds which will supersede 
all that has gone before, andinvolve us 
in still further expenditure In my 
opinion, it is equally unsound from a 
financial point of view, and from a ship- 
building point of view, and it is also 
impolitic and wasteful in the highest 
possible degree. I shall therefore vote 
against the Second Reading of the Bill. 

ApmiraL MAYNE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest): I have listened with 
great care to what has been said by 





of defence, naval. and military, in a perfect 


speakers on the other side of the House, 
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if there was any real valid objection 
made to the proposals of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and I find that the objec- 
tions to the Naval Defence Bill appear to 
be threefold. There are the objections 
of the hon. Members for Haggerston 
and Bethnal Green and of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Cockermouth, 
who holds if there is any real 
meaning in their arguments, that the 
weaker Navy we have, the stronger 
we are, and that the real way to go 
into the councils of Europe with full 
weight is with an inefficient Navy; 
or better still, I presume, with no Navy 
at all. The second objection ison the 
financial question, which was raised by 
the hon. Member for South Edinburgh ; 
and the third has reference to the designs 
. of the ships proposed to be built, which 
have been touched on mainly by the 
hon. Member for Cardiff. I do not pro- 
pose on the second reading of the Bill 
to deal with the subject of the designs 
which can be much better discussed in 
Committee, but I wish to say a few 
words on the other points. The right 
hon. gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton scouts the opinion that any- 
body on that side of the House would 
desire anything but a most efficient 
Navy. That remark is, I am glad to 
notice, cheered by hon. Members below 
the gangway opposite. But sir, what 
is the language made use of by the three 
hon. Members whose opinion I have 
quoted in stating the first ground of 
objection. The hon. Member for Hag- 
gerston and others have several times 
declared this increase to be wholly 
unnecessary, and that in their opinions 
‘we have got a Navy sufficiently strong 
for all our purposes. There is, however, 
only one solid and serious objection that 
an be taken to the Bill, and that is for 
any Hon. Member to get up in his 
place and show, not merely by quota- 
tions from speeches and vague state- 
ments, but by facts and figures, 
that we have now as strong a Navy as 
the country requires. There has been 
no attempt to show anything of the 
_kind. No doubt hon. Members may 
prove to their own satisfaction that the 
utterances of the First Lord and the 
Secretary to the Admiralty last year 
were not quite consistent with those of 
this year, but however that may be, 
their utterances now are in with 
the whole professional opinion of this 
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they do not go far enough. There is 
only one utterance of the First Lord’s 
with which I think we have a right 
to find fault, and that was the hint 
that the money necessary for keeping 
the Fleet. up to its proper mark might 
not be voted in future years. I do not 
think the House will allow that to occur, 
however. If the Fleet is to be kept up 
properly, an increased sum of money 
must be expended annually for the 
purpose; or else what has happened 
now will occur again a few years hence. 
The Navy will be allowed to run down, 
and another sum of 10 or 20 millions 
will have to be voted to put it in the 
state in which it ought to be. Ina 
debate of this kind arguments of a very 
curious nature are often used. For 
instance, we have been told by more 
than one hon. Member that the strength 
of the Fleet depends upon the policy of. 
the country. I do not assent to that; I 
maintain that the policy of the country 
very often depends much more upon 
the strength of the Fleet, and it is only 
by having a strong Fleet that a proper 
and bold foreign policy is possible. 
If the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Cockermouth and those who think with 
him are really serious in their views; 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Shoreditch ought to have been moved 
on Vote 1, so as to refuse to grant 
men or money to the Navy at all. I 
have no doubt that the hon. Baronet 
would prefer—when the German Em- 
peror comes over here—that instead of 
making a display of a vast number of 
ironclads, we should show him the 
beautiful anchorage at Spithead, empty 
of all vessels except a few colliers; and 
that, instead of a Naval Review, there 
should be a procession of punts up the 
Thames. This would be gp, 
peaceful, and highly economical, and 
suppose the hon. Baronet would think 
more conducive to the dignity and power 
of England! But what would be the 
effect on the mind of the Teutonic Prince, 
if, when we went into the councils of 
Europe, we should say, ‘“‘ We have dis- 
banded our Navy; we ask you to dis- 
ya me aig what would » 
ought of such a posal ? . 
Gentlemen a be seriou in such & 
icy, and yet that is the logical outcome: 
of what ed pro Onset Objec- 
tions raised by the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Member for Bradford to increasing 
our fleet is that the French will follow 
our example and build up to the same 
mark. If we were to increase our Army 
so as to vie with Continental armies, 
there might be some force in that objec- 
tion; but our Navy is our t reli- 
ance, and it is universally admitted that 
England should be Eevponderant as @ 
Naval Power. The right hon. Gentle- 
man quoted Mr. Cobden as having said 
that our Navy should be to the navy of 
France as three to two; but why did 
he not add that Mr. Cobden said that if 
France attempted to alter that propor- 
tion he would be the first to vote 
£100,000,000, if necessary, to maintain 
it, Why, Sir, France has already mate- 
rially altered that ratio. And when 
the right hon. Gentleman speaks of what 
France may do, he might have gone 
farther and shown what is Continental 
opinion on this subject. Major Wachs, 
of the German army, gave this opinion 
of our naval strength. He wrote:— 


“ Foreigners may well doubt if England rules 
the sea; but England herself, despite her 
admirals and generals, and in utter misconcep- 
tion of facts which prove that the Empire’s 
rule over the waves is a thing of the past, still 
places unlimited confidence in her fleet.” 


If hon. Gentlemen had read the debates 
in the French Chamber they would see 
that Admiral Dompierre d’Hornoy 
said :—‘‘ The Mediterranean, too, ought 
to bea French lake.” I do not know 
whether hon. Gentlemen opposite assent 
to that. proposition ; if so, the sooner 
we give up Malta and Gibraltar, and 
disband our fleet, the better. Napoleon 
the First, as is well known, said that if 
he were master of the Channel for six 
hours, he would be master of the world. 
The Report of the French Budget Com- 
mitee for 1888 says that the programme, 
if carried out at once, would assure to 
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kind cannot be expected to take place 
without the usual attack upon the unfor- 
tunate Admirals. Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site claim to be the special representa- 
tives of democracy ; but one of the great 
points in a democracy is that the people 
are to be free to elect whom they please to 
represent them. A sensible democracy 
would naturally think that, as millions 
are voted every year for the Navy, there 
ought. to bein the House some men who 
know one end of a ship from the other. 
The paucity of our numbers may be 
sland as some palliation of our pre- 
sence in the House at all. I am sorry 
that my Friend the hon. Member for 
Oldham, has in this matter, been led 
astray by hon. Members opposite; but 
that hon. Gentleman was rather roughly 
handled by a naval officer a short time 
ago, unjustly so, as I think, and he had 
a debt to pay. Having paid the debt, I 
hope the hon. Member will take a more 
just view of us poor people, who, at least, 
set a good example, never taking up 
the time of the House except on 
questions as to which they are sup- 
posed to have some slight knowledge! 
The democracy,, whether classes or 
masses, always receive admirals in the 
same way, and admirals are never afraid 
of going among them, or in any doubt 
of the reception they will get. However 
much some gentlemen may desire to 
take away the very small stipend which 
a generous country gives her admirals 
for being ready to be killed whenever 
gentlemen opposite or those on this side 
chose to proclaim war, it is easy to know, 
when there is actual danger, in whom 
the country puts its trust. When 
we are taunted with forming ‘‘a 
syndicate of admirals,” and causing 
panic, my answer is that our object is 
to allay panic, and to prevent Ministers 
coming ond as they did a few years 


them ‘‘une superiorité maritime surtoutes ago, and asking for £11,000,000 solely 
les autres nations ;” and yet we are told, because everything had been allowed to 
because we are going to prevent that, run down to zero. Sir T. Brassey asked 
we are inciting the French to build more , for £4,000,000 additional for the Navy 
ships. I listened attentively to the | in 1884, and yet that was the very year 


remarks of the hon. 


Durham. 


Member for in which Lord Northbrook said he would 
Few Members are better not. know what to do with £3,000,000 if 


qualified to express an opinion-on these | they were given to him. I am not find- 


matters than he is. He is not likely to 
in favour of Government proposals 
generally, yet he considers this is a wise 
and a moderate programme. I think his 
opinion ee have some weight 
in this House. Of course, a debate of thi 


ing fault with Lord Northbrook; I am 
merely pointing out that this is no new 
thing, and when the hon. Members 
quote the opinion of the First Lord 


expressed some time that does not 
really in the least affect the matter. 
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The only question the country cares 
about is whether we have the number 
of ships we ought to have, and whether 
we should be likely to beat any enemy 
whom we should have to confront when- 
ever and wherever the enemy may 
appear. That is the sum and substance 
of the whole matter. As to the financial 
part of scheme I will only say that I 
notice on the Front Opposition Bench a 
number of embryo First Lords. Many 
of those Gentlemen have been at the 
Admiralty for shorter or longer periods, 
but I defy any of them to say that the 
old method of voting money, that is to 
say, of returning the mispent money at 
the end of each year, has not been a 
source of waste and expenditure, in many 
instances utterly unnecessary. The 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. Fowler) last night, and of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Central 
Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) just now, 
merely amounts to this: we have had a 
turnpike on this road ever since we can 
remember, there is no precedent for re- 
moving it, so we must not remove it now. 
I say remove all obstacles to efficiency 
as soon as they are found to be so. 
I feel sure that when we come to the 
question of voting this money, those 
who have the real interest of England 
at heart, whether you call them the 
democracy, or the classes, or the masses, 
will vote for the Government proposal ; 
and that by doing so they will not only 
go a long way to maintain the peace of 
their own country, but to maintain the 
peace of Europe, and, indeed, of the 
whole world. 

*Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): The 
Bill provides for the expenditure of 
£21,500,000 in the next five years, 
normal and abnormal, and, there- 
fore, I am not quite sure that if it 
is passed it will not be necessary to 
eliminate the moneys hitherto set 
aside for shipbuilding purposes from 
the annual Naval Estimates. In 
the first place I should like to know 
whether in settling this expenditure the 
Government have based their estimates 
on the current prices of material and 
labour or upon the prices current some 
12 months ago. The Government are 
no doubt aware that during the last 12 
months a very considerable advance has 
occurred in the price of all ship build- 
ing material as well asin that of labour 


Admiral Mayne 
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But I object to the progoe of the 
Government on the grounds mentioned 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. Fowler) 
last night. I hold that this proposal is 
a new departure, and a new departure 
in an unconstitutional direction, in- 
asmuch as the Bill will concede to the 
House of Lords in the future, or at all 
events for the next five years, control 
over the expenditure which has hitherto 
been confined or supposed to be confined 
to the House of Commons. Besides, 
before we can decide whether the pro- 
posals of the Government are adequate 
or inadequate, we ought to have some 
statement from the Government with re- 
gard to the foreign policy which is to be 
followed by them ; and also some state- 
ment from the Leaders of the Opposition 
as to their views as to the lines of foreign 
policy which ought to be observed. Is 
our foreign policy to be a policy of in- 
tervention or one of non-intervention ? 
If it is to be a policy of intervention in 
European affairs, the proposal of the 
Government is necessary, but if it is to 
be a policy of non-intervention, as 
I contend that it should be, the 
large increase of the Navy demanded 


by the Government is totally un- 
necessary. Supposing we can have 
a statement as to the line of 


foreign policy to be observed the 
next point to be arrived at is how the 
Admiralty intend to distribute the ships 
which they already have at their dis- 
posal. So far, we have not had placed 
before us anything in the shape of a 
grouping or a Plan of Oampaign. 
The Government ought, in the first 


instance, to state what number 
and what designs of vessels they 
require for home defence, what 


they require for the defence of our 
Colonial Possessions, and what they re- 
quire for foreign stations. Supposing 
the Government give us information 
upon these points, the next point to 
arrive at is whether the effective force 
now at the disposal of the country would 
be sufficient to carry out the policy of 
the Government with regard to the 
grouping ‘of the vessels at the disposal 
of the Admiralty at home, abroad, and 
in the colonies. We have had placed 
befor? us two lists of ships; one is the 
list to be found in the Naval Estimates 
and the other is the list recently given 
in the shape of a Return granted upon 
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the Motion of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Paddington (Lord R. Churchill). 
To my mind lists are mis- 
leading with regard to the effective 
forces of the Navy. The number of 
ships set out in the Return granted to 
the noble Lord is 373, whereas the 
number set out in the list in the Naval 
Estimates is only 267. How do the 
Admiralty account for this discrepancy ? 
But in order to arrive at the effective 
force at the disposal of the country, 
it is necessary to eliminate a very 
large number of non - combatant 
ships which appear annually in the 
Naval Estimates list. I find in the Esti- 
mates for this year that the number of 
non-combatant ships is 186. This leaves 
81 fighting ships. To these are to be 
added 48 ships which are set out in the 
programme, and which are nearly ready, 
and seven first-class line of battle ships, 
six belted cruisers, and two vessels of 
the second class, 58 in all. When these 
vessels are completed we shall have, 
according to the Navy List, 139 ships, 
and not 378 as set out in the Return 
anted to the noble Lord the Member 
or Paddington. I understand that, by 
the Bill now under consideration, it is 
intended to add, during the next five 
years, to the 139 ships, 70 fighting ships 
of various classes at an increased abnor- 
mal cost of something like £12,500,000. 
But hon. Members must understand that 
the increased cost now set out repre- 
sents a very small proportion of the 
annual increased cost which must 
eventually be attached to the commis- 
sioning of these ships. When com- 
pleted, the ships will require coal, 
stores, boilers, and machinery, altera- 
tions, and repairs. There will bea | 
amount of depreciation every year, in 
fact, the depreciation account as set out 
in the Return granted to the noble Lord 
the Member for Paddington, is some- 
thing like 10 per cent. If all these ships 
are to be placed in commission on a war 
footing, the annual increase to the Naval 
Estimates must be something very con- 
siderable, indeed almost intolerable. 
Is it, indeed, that all these ships shall 
be placed on a war footing, or are some 
of them to be maintained intact as new 
ships to be used only as reserves. I 
contend there would be no necessity 
to place all these new vessels in 
commission, inasmuch as they may be 
maintained in an efficient condition 
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by being utilized now and then for 
experimental purposes only. Now, Sir, 
if the policy of the Government is to be 
one of non-intervention in European 
affairs, I contend that-there is no neces- 
sity to ask for this large increase in the 
number of our ships. There is no 
reason why there should not be 
some rearrangement of the dis- 
position of our fleet. At the 
resent moment we have the 
est of the squadrons stationed 
in the Mediterranean; we have 23 
ships there. I believe these ships as a 
rule are used or mancouvred in the way 
of yachting excursions rather than in 
— work, Why have we been 
eeping this large Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean? I understand the main object 
is to uphold what is commonly known 
as the balance of power in Europe, but 
if there be any balance of power in 
Europe, I think it is now upheld by 
the German Emperor or by the Triple 
Alliance. If the policy of the Govern- 
ment is to be one of non-intervention, a 
very large portion of the Fleet we now 
have constantly sailing about the 
Mediterranean ought to be brought 
home to this country. If we retain the 
best portion of our Fleet in the 
Mediterranean, how in the event of 
war will we be able to guard our ports 
at home? Now one part of the 
programme of the Government 
provides for an increase of some- 
thing like ten ironclads. At the 
present moment I only desire to say 
upon this point that I hold the building 
of these large ironclads to be nothi 
more nor less than a waste of money. 
would be much better to have vessels of — 
a smaller size, equally powerful of the 
same coal capacity, and armed with one 
or two instead of four guns which these 
ironclads have. The programme, too, 
provides for a very large number 
cruisers. What is the object with which 
these cruisers are to be built? Osten- 
sibly the object is that of protecting our 
commerce. Ifthe Admiralty had told us 
some of these vessels were to be provided 
for ocean fighting, I should have been 
prepared to have agreed with them, but 
the vonveying of commerce in time of 
war will be an utter impossibility. 
Suppose that half a-dozen cruisers were 
told off to convoy 200 ships of commerce 
from the United States, and that on their 





way across the Atlantic they met with 
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three or four of the enemy’s cruisers, 
what would happen? e cruisers 
supposed to be protecting the merchant 
ships would immediately have to leave 
the vessels in order to keep back the 
enemy’s cruisers, and in all probability 
before reaching home, the merchant 
vessels would meet with another force of 
the enemy’s cruisers and be either cap- 
tured or destroyed. Asa matter of fact our 
merchants would not ship their goods 
in belligerent ships unless they had 
them insured, and our shipowners would 
not risk their ships at sea unless they 
could have them insured. The conse- 
quence would be that the shipowners 
would, as far as possible, transfer their 
property to neutral flags. Then, again, 
the supply of food and raw material 
necessary to the country would not all be 
sent to the ports of this country direct, 
but would be sent possibly to neigh- 
bouring neutral ports and forwarded 
from there. The very fact of having to 
pay largely increased insurance would 
compel our merchants and shipowners to 
divert the traffic from their own flag to 
that of neutral powers. Now, in the 
comparisons made between the strength 
of the Navy of this country and that of 
France and other countries, nothing 
whatever has been said with regard to 
men. If we are to have this large in- 
crease in the number of ships, we must 
also have a large increase in the number 
of men. Uur effective force of seamen at 
the present is something like 19,000 or 
20,000. Of these I believe 4,000 are 
petty officers, 3,000 boys, and only about 
6,000 able seamen. Then we have to 
add to these 4,000 men in the coast- 
guard service, and about 4,000 pen- 
sioners, so that altogether we have for 
the manning of our Fleet something 
like 30,000 men. France has at the 

resent moment 100,000 seamen and 

3,000 marines. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I rise to order 
Sir. The hon. Gentleman is now dis- 
cussing the manning of the Navy. That 
is no part of the Bill which is now before 
the House, but is entirely excluded 
from it. 

*Mr. GOURLEY: I think the man- 
ning of the Navy was alluded to by the 
First Lord of the Adwiralty when he 
introduced his Resolution, and with all 
respect to the right hon. Gentleman, I 
would point out that you cannot send 
ships to sea without men. However, I 


Mr. Gourley. 
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will defer what I have to say upon that 


int until a later period. In conclusion 
lime add that I yield to no man in the 
belief that this country ought to be 
doubly as strong as any other nation in 
to its Navy. r Navy is not 
only our first but our second and third 
line of defence. What I do object to 
in to this Bill is the — de- 
ure which is proposed by the 
Gescntinent from a financial point of 
view, and if I vote against the Bill it 
will simply be because I disapprove of 
this new departure, as well as of some 
of the reap 8. 

*Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD 
(Marylebone, E.): The statement made 
by my noble Friend (Lord George 
Hamilton in reference to this Bill has 
created a wrong impression, or wrong 
deductions have been drawn from what 
he has told the country through this 
House and I would like to correct this 
wrong impression while also pointing out 
some of the weak points in the Bill. To 
the Bill as a whole I donot think there 
will be serious opposition, but there are 
two points to which I would draw the at- 
tention of the House. In the first place the 
noble Lord has told the country and the 
country has believed him that the Bill 
will meet the full requirements of the 
country, that it is designed to make 
additions to the fleet which would run 
the fleet up to the given standard 
which as fixed by the noble Lord is that 
it shall be able to defend our shores, our 
commercial interests and secure our 
food supply against any two other fleets 
combined ; and secondly that the ad- 
ditions will allow for the arrears of ship- 
building as well as the wastage that 
will occur year by year. Now, I need 
only take the return of the noble Lord 
the Member for Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) to prove that both 
these statements are incorrect. I take 
first the Government statement that in 
the year 1894 the fleet will be enabled 
to meet the combined fleets of France 
and Russia.. On page 18 of my noble 
Friend’s Return for 1890 you will find 
—I am only going to take the battle 
ships. I will not detain the House 
by going through the cruisers 
and in any engagement in which 
we may be concerned, the ultimate 
issue will be between the battle 
ships. If you add up the armoured 
battle ships of the first and second class 
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with some others in the Return, we are 
credited with 65innumber. But in this 
Return, in the category of ‘‘ others,” we 
are liable to be misled by a number of 
coast defence vessels being included. 
Now, if we go to war, we must do so with 
a definite plan of campaign, and the 
Government have + awed a var 

» ‘to watch for and i ible 
tags the fleets of all pe 
enemies.’” To carry out that plan you 
must not count on your coast defence 
vessels, though you must count on those 
of the enemy, because to watch for and 
destroy the enemy’s fleet you must get 
at the enemy’s harbours. Here the 
Return is misleadin 

Lorp G. HAMILTON; It is not my 
Return. I did not prepare it. 

*Lorpv CHAR BERESFORD: 
Yes, but it is a most misieading Return 
for this reason. By ordinary civilians it 
would be thought that we have 65 
armoured battle-ships. The noble Lerd 
cannot contradic tthat, that if you add 
these ships up you find a total of 65 ar- 
moured battle ships, and the inference is 
that they are all ready to hand. The hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) described them as 68 ships in the 
Channel, but they would nvt be in the 
Channel if we went to war; they would 
be scattered to defend our interests all 
over the world. That is not so important 
as this question of the coast defence 
vessels. ‘They are supposed to defend 
the coast of England, but it is nothing 
of the sort. We have six—the Wivern, 
which is at Hong ong, the Magdala, 
the Abyssinia, the Scorpion, the Viper, 
the Vizen, at Bermuda or elsewhere, and 
the sooner these are put into the market 
and sold the better. But do not mislead 
the people by this Return. Will any hon. 
Member say that of these 65 vessels we 
can rely on the coast defence vessels 
that are not in England at the moment ? 
You must in your comparison include 
the foreign coast defence vessels, but 
not those of Kngland; for, in the first 
place, they are not in England ; and, in 
the second place, if they went to sea, 
two days afterwards every officer and 
man on board would see the necessity 
of making his will. What is there then 
in the contents of this Bill to lead the 
country to believe that when these ships 
are added to the Fleet, we should be 
enabled to meet the combined French 
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I would ask the noble Lord’s particular 
attention to this. However in the 
name of fortune, when we look at the 
figures for 1894, and take out 13 coast 
defence vessels from the list of armoured 
battle ships leaving 52, are we to carry 
out the plan to watch and destroy com- 
bined fleets such as those of France and 
Russia, which added, make a total of 
59 armoured battle ships? According 
to the Return, we should have only 52 
vessels to carry out the plan. My noble 
Friend knows perfectly well that there is. 
no Admiral but would tell him that there 
will be no possible chance of carrying 
out the plan of watching and destroy- 
ing the enemy, unless you have at least 
a third more in strength to allow for 
contingencies that must occur when 
ou areat sea and yourenemy in harbour. 
t think that disposes of the Plan of 
Campaign my noble Friend has himself 
suggested. And now, let us see how 
these 52 ships are made up. But, 
first of all, I should like to correct the 
statement of my noble Friend that, 
according to what he has laid down as 
the wastage of the Fleet, the new pro- 
gramme will allow for this as well as the 
making up of arrears. As I make it 
out, the programme will be short of that 
result by three ships, for according to- 
his own argument, my noble Friend has 
stated, and it is a sound theory that the 
ordinary life of a battle ship is 22 
years. Accordingly, he makes allowance 
for four ships in making up his pro- 
gramme, but in addition to the four 
ships thus taken off, there are 1 find 
14 ships that come within the 
principle laid down, and must be 
counted as beyond the age limit 
in 1894, The House will be astounded 
to learn the age of some of these ships 
which dating from the year of completion. 
reach from 23 to 30 years, and in the 
case of the BlackPrince to 32 years. 
These then should be struck off the. list 
of effectives, and with the five vessels now 
on the point of completion, and the ten 
my noble Friend proposes by his pro- 
gramme, I make out that there will be 
three ships wanting to make up the 
ordinary wastage of the Fleet. 1 can- 
not, therefore, see how my noble Friend 
maintains his statement that his pro- 
gramme will make up both arrears and 
wastage. My own proposal is that 
we should expend some 20 millions over 





and Russian Fleets of the same class? 


and above the ordinary wastage. The 
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First Sea Lord the other day made some 
remarks as to this programme having 
been in existence since last June, and as 
he endeavoured to make a point against 
me, I may say a word or two as to this. 
This programme of mine has been be- 
fore the country for three years. I 
mentioned it in July, 1885, and ex- 
plained it very much in the same way, 
and I was returned twice to Parliament 
upon that and nothing else, so I think 
my noble Friend is not more correct in 
this than in other matters I have men- 
tioned. My proposal was to add 74 
ships at the end of five years, taking the 
calculation of the First Lord that in addi- 
tion, £1,800,000 is required for wastage 
each year. I will not pretend that the 
programme of my noble Friend is alto- 
gether “— he must have made it out 
upon some basis, but my pro is 
based upon the capabilities of the 
country as to production, so far as I by 
careful inquiry and calculation can 
arriveatthem. I do not think that my 
noble Friend can turn out more ships 
than he proposes. He puts down three 
millions to be expended sooner or later 
on new ships, but he leads the country 
to believe that his sum of 21 millions 
will run the Fieet up to standard during 
the next five years, by not laying down 
another .ship at all. If that is 
not the noble Lord’s intention I 
hope he will make it clear, for that is 
the idea all over the country. Fora 
moment I will touch the financial ques- 
tion. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is not here, and if I attacked him I 
expect he would pulverize me, but I 
may say this. Speaking the other day 
about experts in a rather sarcastic way 
he made a somewhat extraordinary 
statement, that if experts had their way 
and a great number of ships were built, 
we should have these ships obsolete in 
three years, as had been the case before. 
Now, then, I join issue with the right 
hon. Gentleman. I know the name of 
every battleship in the world at this 
moment, and if-he can give me the 
name of a single battle ship that has 
become obsolete in three years, or I 
-will even go so far as 15 years, I should 
be glad of the information. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite asks why, if 
the building is to occupy five years, the 
‘payment should extend over seven? 

or do I myself quite understand that, 
because I hold that the increase of-the 


Lord C. Beresford 
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Fleet will be for the advan of 
posterity, and the expenditure should 
to some extent on posterity, 


or it is an assurance against an 
increase in the National Debt. The 
hon. Member for Northampton brought 
forward several interesting details, but 
I could not help thinking that he was 
rather laughing at us in some of them ; 
but one point I will refer to, and that 
relates to the Declaration of Paris. 
The hon. Member says that directly we 
go to war all our raw material, all our 
ood supplies, will be tranferred to 
neutral bottoms. But does the hon. 
Member know that most of the Powers 
will not recognize the transfer of flag 
unless the captain and crew belong to 
the country sre flag is flying ? flow 
is this going to be accomplished in a 
short time? The only country we need 
fear anyth’cg from in mercantile trans- 
actions is s‘rance, and France has dis- 
tinetly laid down she will not allow, 
and does not recognize, the change of 
flag after hostilities have commenced. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE: Will the noble 
Lord say where that is laid down ? 
*Lorp C. BERESFORD: I learned the 
fact from reading a book upon Inter- 
national Law, and though I cannot at 
the moment give the hon. Member the 
reference I will do so at the first oppor- 
tunity. Has the hon. Member tried to 
realize what the delay in the supply of 
raw material and food stuffs would 
mean, the panic, the disturbance of trade, 
the distress through men being thrown 
out of work. I confess to being no little 
surprised at the speech we had yester- 
day from the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Cumberland (Sir W. Lawson). I had 
always regarded the hon. Baronet as a 
sober minded peaceful man, but he fairly 
astonished me with his bellicoselanguage 
as I saw him waving his arms over his 
head and heard him boasting that in 
his day one Englishman was equal to 
three Frenchmen and six Germans, and 
so on. I did not know that the hon. 
Baronet was given to swaggering in that 
way. Butto take up the question where 
he dropped it I may remind him that 
in these days science has brought about 
pretty much an equality between our- 
selves and Frenchmen, Germans and 
Italians, when one head commands 
everything and an electric button does 
the whole trick. There is very little 
difference to be found and as I 
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have said, your chief efforts should be 
directed to knocking off the hostile 
captain’s head, and thus demoralizi 
your enemy. In these days of hig 
speed, the mere fact of the opposing 
captain losing his head may enable you 
to win the action. There is much merit 
in the Government Bill, and they could 
not well have done more than the Bill 
roposes to do ; but I object to the Bill 
lane re cane to the country as in 
full satisfaction of its necessities. As a 
matter of fact, it only represents an in- 
stelment of the nation’s requirements. 
With regard to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bradford’s argu- 
ments, touching the capitalized value of 
the Fleet, surely it is necessary to com- 
pare the value of the Fleet with the 
work it hastodo. The commerce which 
the Fleet has to defend increases by 
leaps and bounds every year, and the 
protection of our food supply becomes 
more and more necessary. these calls 
are not met in a business-like way the 
end will be panic and disaster. I must 
refer to some remarks made by my late 
colleague the First Sea Lord (Sir Arthur 
Hood), and I should not do so but that he 
commenced the personal controversy I 
would rather have avoided. We have 
often been amused at things that have 
been said by the First Sea Lord, but we 
have never said anything against him. 
For myself, I am careless as to what 
he said in his references to “so-called 
experts ;”” but my brother officers who 
are concerned in the reproach of the 
First Sea Lord do not like it, and have 
no opportunity of replying, except 
through the mouth of a Member of the 
House. These so-called experts include 
among the seniors Admiral Hornby and 
Sir Thomas Symonds, Sir John Hay, 
and others, besides a large number of 
juniors, from whom I have received 
undreds of letters on the subject, and 
they think it is a great pity the First 
Sea Lord should have allowed himself 
to use the language he had used; and, 
considering his -peculiar position, it 
would have been much better if he had 
said nothing and retired into obscurity. 
But if people make attacks they must be 
| wae for counter-attack, as well as 
efence. I mention this with great 
regret, having no desire for a personal 
controversy. Passing away from this, 
I would put it to hon. Gentlemen o 
posite, who are opposing this Bill—doa 
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they consider we require a Navy or not ? 
If we want a Navy, and if we should 
hold, as everbody argues we should, 
supremacy on the sea, we must have a 
Navy equal to ourrequirements. Though 
I do not admit that the aetaennsy Oe 
the proposed additions, does satisfy our 
full requirements, I think that it takes 
full advantage of the producing capacity 
of the country under the circumstances, 
and I heartily give the Bill my support. 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: I think the 
Uovernment may congratulate them- 
selves upon the somewhat meagre shape 
to which opposition to their proposals has 
been reduced. I freely admit that the 
reception of the Bill by the country is 
largely due to the labours of hon. 
Members who, inside and outside the 
House, have urged upon the country 
that an increase of its naval forces was 
necessary to fit the Navy to cope with 
its work. I admit this because I have 
differed with those hon. Gentlemen’s 
utterances in the past, and possibly may 
have to do so again in thefuture. The 
objections to the actual proposals of the 
Bill are reduced to two forms. The hon. 
Member for Northampton thinks that 
the Government are asking too much, and 
the noble Lord the Member for Maryle- 
bone thinks that the Government are 
asking too little. 

*Lorp C. BERESFORD: I said that 
I thought that the Government had 
asked for as much as they could utilize 
at present ; but that this sum would not 
satisfy the full requirements of the 
country. 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: My noble 
Friend criticised our proposals in a 
somewhat hostile spirit and went on to 
apa out that this is not his scheme. 

assert at once that it is not 
the scheme of the noble Lord; 
but it is a scheme prepared by my 
naval advisers, of whom the noble 
Lord the Member for Marylebone is not 
one. I think that the noble Lord takes 
an exaggerated view of the wants of 
the country. For my own part, I see 
no advantage in depreciating the power 
of the British Navy and of exaggerating 
the power of foreign navies; and I am 
convinced that, if my noble Friend had 
scrutinized the list of foreign vessels 
with the same keeness as he has scruti- 
nized those of Great Britain, at least 
half of them might have been knocked 
out of the list. In his estimate of 
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foreign strength he has included vessels 
with wooden hulls and gun boats carry- 
ing one gun, and he has ignored the 
fact that our battle ships are larger and 
more powerful than those of foreign 
nations. With the number of ships we 
purpose to build we shall have a Navy 
which will be a match for any 
two foreign fleets in combination. I 
regret very much that the noble Lord 
went out of his way to attack the First 
Naval Lord. No naval officer has been 
more persistently attacked than Sir 
Arthur Hood, and yet no man has done 
more to promote the efficiency of the 
service, or has shown a greater single- 
mindedness in devoting himself to his 
duty or has so much set his face against 
anything which savours of'ajob. He 
has never allowed any man to be put in 
@ position unless in his judgment that 
man was the best qualified to perform 
that particular work. Sir A. Hood is a 
man of great scientific attainments, and 
I do not think there is a single naval 
officer of his standing who has the same 
general knowledge of his profession. I 
think it is much to be deprecated that 
one naval officer should use the House 
of Commons to attack another naval 
officer who has merely been defending 
himself against criticisms made uponhim 
in the public Press and in public 
speeches. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) has contended 
that this proposal wlll encourage foreign 
nations to embark on a largely increased 
expenditure on their navies. There is 
not the slightest indication or evidence 
of that. We have just received the pro- 
posed expenditure of France for 1890, 
and I find that it is practically the same 
as for the year 1889. As far as we can 
learn from the foreign Press, the pro- 
posed increase of our Navy has met with 
the almost unanimous approval of the 
Governments and Sovereigns of other 
countries. (Opposition laughter.) I will 
state why. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
who laugh will not deny that the greater 
the weight and influence of England are 
in the councils of Europe, the greater 
will be the guarantee of peace, and that 
the more material force is behind 
England, the greater will be the chances 
of peace. The Monarchies and Govern- 
ments of Europe are all at the present 
time profoundly anxious to maintain and 
prolong the state of European peace, and 
therefore they welcome this addition to 
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our Fleet as a guarantee that the force it 
will place at the disposal of this country 
will be used for maintaining the peace. 
of Europe. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHUROHILL. 
(Paddington, 8.): Are there any official 
dispatches to that effect? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON : I have only 
stated that this is the case as far as we 
can judge from the utterances of the 
Press of foreign countries. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): Which countries ? 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: There is a. 
general indication in the foreign Press 
that our action meets with approval. 
The hon. Member for Northampton 
went on to say that it is not possible 
for this country to compete with two 
foreign countries. I would rather re- 
verse the proposition and say that it is. 
not possible for any two countries to: 
compete with us in the matter of-ship- 
building. Ido not believe that all the 
dockyards in Europe could compete, in 
the short time which we propose, the 
addition to the fleet which is contained. 
in this Bill. Therefore, if any foreign 
nation should endeavour to complete 
with us, so far as naval supremacy is 
concerned, it would soon discover that 
it was engaged in a hopeless task. 
There is another class of objections. 
made to this bill, leaving out the con- 
scientious objections entertained by 
Gentlemen who belong to the Peace 
Society, against any expenditure on the. 
Army or Navy. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, the member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. Fowler), among others, appears 
to think there are some discrepancies be- 
tween the present proposals and my 
previous utterances and actions ; but that 
arises from a different conception of what 
constitutes naval progress on the -part of 
the objectors to that which I entertain. 
I have always stated that I believe the 
only test is to take the number of ships 
annually added to the Navy, and that 
to take outlay irrespective of return was, 
altogether misleading. An increase to 
the strength of the Navy is not necessa- 
rilly an increase of expenditure. During 
the last three or four years there has 
been an enormous addition to the 
strength of the Navy. The number of 
ships added to the Navy in the last four 
years, estimated in money value, is 
equal to the amount added in the twelve 
preceding years. That is to say, as 
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‘much work has been done in four years 
as was done in twelve years previously. 
And the difference between the expen- 
diture of the past year and of the two 
preceding fae is not due to any cur- 
tailment of the strength or efficiency of 
the Navy, but to two causes—first, to 
certain reductions in the dockyards, by 
-which we cut down redundant establish- 
ments, but the main cause was the 
abnormal shipbuilding necessitated by 
Lord Northbrook’s programme. The 
expenditure fell in a manner which had 
not been anticipated over a period of 
five years. It was expected that the 
expenditure of the first two years would 
be equivalent to the expenditure of the 
last two years: whereas, as a matter of 
fact, the expenditure of the first two 
years was about £1,500,000 more than 
that of the last two years. The right 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton will, 
therefore, see that in comparing the 
expenditure of the last two years with 
that of the first two, he arrived at an 
erroneous conclusion by asserting that I 
had cut down expenditure. If any hon. 
Member takes the difference between one 
item in one year and the same item in 
the previous year and assumes because 
the expenditure is less or in excess that, 
therefore, there has been a reduction or 
an increase of strength, he arrives at 
an erroneous conclusion. The first year 
I was at the Board of Admiralty there 
was a pressing want which required to be 
ae immediately. That want had 
to be made good either by a supplemen- 
tary estimate or by a provision in the 
next year. I took a supplementary 
estimate amounting to something like 
£200,000, and that simple transfer of 
expenditure of £200,000 made a differ- 
ence in the expenditure of the two 
syears of £400,000; but it did not 
mean a reduction of naval expendi- 
ture. What has happened during the 
past four years is that the abnormal 
‘programme has been completed much 
more rapidly than was anticipated, but 
the expenditure in re to the normal 
gramme is as high as it ever was. 

f hon. Members will look at one of the 
returns which have been laid on the 
table, they will see that the total addi- 
tion sed to be made between the 
Ist of June, 1889, and the 1st of April, 
1894, is 113 ships, but 48 of those ships 
are independent of the programme we 
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are now discussing. Our great diffi- 
culty has been to try to keep up for the 
next three or four years the rate of 
progress of the last three years. We 
take the amount of our liability this 
year, add to it the amount of liability 
we propose to incur by laying down 
new ships, and we take care each year 
that the amount of expenditure asked 
for the year shall bear a fair proportion 
to the total liability of the year. The 
annual expenditure on the total liabili- 
ties of the Navy during the past four 
years has been as follows :—35 per cent 
in 1885-6, 51 per cent in 1886-7, 60 per 
cent in 1887-8, and 68 per cent in 
1888-9. I venture to say that that one 
test was the guage of good administra- 
tion so far as shipbuilding was con- 
cerned. The present shipbuilding 
scheme is based upon a principle 
different from that of any scheme that 
has ever been presented to Parliament. 
We have made what we believe to be a 
full inquiry into the whole wants of the 
Naval service, and the scheme embodies 
the results of those investigations. A 
sum of money is asked for which is 
sufficient not only to build ships, but 
also to provide the guns and stores 
necessary to make the ships efficient. 
The right hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton objects to any departure from 
the practice which gives Parliament 
annual control over the naval ex- 
penditure; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not show that that prac- 
tice has worked well. No doubt it 
was designed for the purpose of 
securing economy and good manage- 
inaats Bak if it can be shown that it 
operated in an opposite direction, surely 
no pedantry or undue adherence to 
obsolete forms ought to prevent us from 
modifying our procedure according to 
the requirements of modern times. All 
who have been concerned in recent 
inquiries and Committees and com- 
missions into the Admiralty administra- 
tion will admit that three facts have 
been made clear. First, it is hopeless 
to attempt satisfactorily to manage, 
under modern conditions, great Govern- 
ment manufacturing establishments 
under the rules, traditions, and regula- 
tions of bygone days. Manufacturing 
and producing processes have been 
almost revolutionized during the past 
few years; and if the Admiralty are not 
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to be allowed hereafter to hold balances 
at the end of the financial year, but are 
to be compelled to surrender them at 
the end of it so that they can not apply 
them to a shipbuilding programme 
extending over a number of years, it 
will be absolutely impossible that the 
Admiralty can hold its own in efficiency 
and economy with the private yards. 
But the Admiralty can hold its own if it 
is allowed to retain the balances. This, 
then, is the first alteration that is made. 
It is proposed to give greater latitude 
to the Admiralty ; the balances are not 
to be surrendered; and moreover, the 
proposed expenditure is to be put into 
an Act of Parliament, which is a check, 
not on the House of Commons, but on 
the Executive. If the House refuse to 
vote the money there will be no power 
to force it do so; but the plan will do 
something to prevent a repetition of 
what has happened in the past. Some- 
one has come into office who was anxious 
to keep down the Estimates, and some 
item has been struck off the Army or the 
Navy Estimates without the knowledge 
of any but one or two officials, and this 
reduction has had the effect of impairing 
the efficiency of a large scheme of ex- 
penditure. It is proposed for the future 
not that the House shall have no control, 
but that if the Government wish to make 
a departure from the policy which has 
been laid down by Act of Parliament, 
the Government shall be compelled to 
come to the House and make a public 
statement of the fact, so that the change 
will challenge attention and discussion. 
The second conclusion which is clearly 
established is that in the past it has not 
been the custom to lay before the House 
a shipbuilding seheme which was com- 
plete in itself—that is, not only as 
regards the ships which it comprises, 
but also as regards the proportion of 
one class of ships,to another,’and also the 
expenditure necessary for building the 
ships has not included the outlay re- 

uired for guns and ammunition. The 
third conclusion arrived at was that any 
scheme of shipbuilding which is laid 
before Parliament ought to be based on 
a full and comprehensive survey of the 
wants of the nation. The Government 
have entirely conformed to each one of 
these three conclusions as the principles 
of their policy, and I do not believe 
that we have materially interfered with 
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the control of the House of Commons 
over expenditure. And now let us see 
what our proposal is. The expenditure 
covered by the Bill is £21,500,000, 
which is divided under two heads— 
£10,000,000 which it is proposed to pay 
out of the Consolidated Fund, and 
£11,500,000 which is to be provided 
in the Navy Estimates of subsequent 
years. The question should be looked 
at from a practical and business 
point of view. The £10,000,000 is 
to defray certain contracts which are to 
be entered into at once. Why is the 
money to come from the Consolidated 
Fund instead of being provided by an 
ordinary Vote? I maintain that it is 
not in the power of the House to refuse 
to find money for the contract which 
has been authorized to be made, unless 
for some unfairness or irregularity. If 
it could adopt such a course the result 
would be detrimental to the national 
finances, because every contractor, know- 
ing he would be subject to such a repu- 
diation, would attempt to guard him- 
self from risk by making much higher 
terms. If the contractors fail in their 
duty it will be in the power of any 
Member of the House to call attention 
to that failure on the Admiralty Vote. If 
the expenditure is placed on the ordinary 
Estimates it will be impossible to predict 
how much will be required in any one 
of the next three years. The failure of 
a sub-contractor to supply certain 
material might throw a contract back 
and so change the time at which 
hundreds of thousands of pounds might 
be actually required, and this would 
involve fluctuating demands upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and corre- 
sponding fluctuations in taxation which 
would have a detrimental effect upon 
commerce. Therefore, instead of raising 
the money by a loan, it is proposed to 
raise it by annuities and to spread the 
taxation necessary to meet this expen- 
diture over seven years, whereas the 
expenditure will be compressed into 
about five years. We have brought in 
a Bill, which I admit is a departure from 
former precedents, in order to provide 
for the increase of the Navy which we 
admit to be necessary. e ask the 
House formally to endorse this principle 
so that it may become a guide and 
instruction for subsequent Parliaments. — 
I believe this is the only plan on which 
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the British Navy can be effectively | 


administered, and its annually recurring 
wants satisfactorily and economically 
supplied. I trust that we may be 
allowed to take the second reading of 
the Bill at this sitting. 

*Mr. DUFF (Banffshire): I quite 
agree with the noble Lord that the Bill 
before the House has been opposed upon 
two different grounds. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton has moved an 
Amendment because he objects alto- 
gether to an increase in the Fleet. I 
may say at once that with the object and 
speech of my hon. Friend I do not 
agree at all. But there is much greater 
force in the objections of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton ; 
and the arguments of my right hon. 
Friend have certainly not been met in 
the speech we have just listened to from 
the First Lord. I understood the noble 
Lord to say that the principal reason 
for the financial course proposed by the 
Admiralty, is one which applies to the 
surrender of the balances. But my 
right hon. Friend showed last night 
how that could be overcome. In the pro- 
gramme of Lord Northbrook no such 
proposal as that contained in the Bill 
was made. A remarkable omission 
in the speech of the First Lord is 
that he made no reference to the ex- 
traordinary and contradictory statements 
of the First Naval Lord, as to the evi- 
dence he gave before the Committee of 
last year. The First Naval Lord on 
the 15th June last, giving evidence 
before the Committee, expressed him- 
self satisfied, for present purposes, with 
the state of the Navy, so far as iron- 
clads were concerned. He told us since 
that the new programme was in print on 
Ist July, so at that time he must have 
had in his mind, if not in his pocket, 
the whole of the programme since pro- 
posed, and, I think, looking at the 
position of authority Sir A. Hood occu- 
pies, we are entitled to some explana- 
tion of his extraordinary statement. 

Lorpy G. HAMILTON: The two 
matters have nothing to do with each 
other. What Sir A. Hood said before 
the Committee had reference to war 
with one country, not with war with any 
two countries, which is now recognized 
as the standard. 

*Mr. DUFF: He was referring to a 
combination which had been spoken of 
as between France and Russia. 
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Lorpv G. HAMILTON: His state- 
ment was as to France alone. 

*Mr. DUFF: Quotations much 
stronger than that I have given could be 
found I believe—and in this matter, I 
think, the noble Lord the Member for 
Marylebone (Lord ©. Beresford) will 
bear me out. Now the First Lord has 
made no reference to the suggestion of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre). In 
many respects I take a different view as 
to the requirements of the Navy from 
that of myright hon. Friend, but I so far 
agree with him that I think the Admi- 
ralty are at present proceeding somewhat 
hurriedly in laying down the whole of 
these ships at once. I say that because 
I think there is other work which might 
be done at once with great advantage 
to the Navy. They have told us that 
they propose to re-arm and re-engine 
certain of the old vessels. This is an 
excellent scheme, and I have no doubt 
that these vessels, when thus re-armed 
and re-engined, will be most useful. In 
the possession of old vessels which can 
at once be rendered useful in this way 
we are undoubtedly in a much better 
position than France. We have many 
ships which were regarded as obsolete, 
which, if re-engined and re-armed, 
would prove very powerful. Having 
regard to the folly and _ general 
inadvisability of laying down many 
ships at once, I think, with my hon. 
Friend, it would be much _ better 
if, instead of laying down all the 
proposed new ships of the line immedi- 
ately, this work of the old vessels were 
first proceeded with, andthe new ships 
were only laid down after further experi- 
ence has been obtained regarding the 
Nile and Trafalgar. If vessels of a 
certain class are proved by experience 
to be failures it will be an enormous 
evil to find ourselves in possession of a 
large number of them. ith regard to 
these old vessels which it is proposed to 
re-arm, there is one point I should like 
to mention. Amongst the vessels it is 
proposed to re-arm I find the Zhunderer, 
the Devastation, the Rupert, the Alez- 
andra, and the Hercules. These require 
24 guns, but in the Return (No. 110) 
only 18 are shown as being requisite, 
which is six short. But as an alterna- 
tive policy to building all the new shi 
Eovprene at once, I think it would 

esirable to press forward the re-arming 
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and re-engining of these older vessels. 
There are a large proportion of obsolete 
vessels now afloat—according to the 
Return No. 3—on our foreign stations. 
I do not say this to the fault of the 
stag Admiralty for no doubt they 
ound them in their present positions 
when they entered office. There are 
upwards of 20 vessels of the Opai, 

Emerald, and Algerine class, all obso- 
lete. The programme of the Government 
is misleading because the Admiralty do 
not appear te have made allowance for 
the increase of obsolete ships by the 
time that the present programme is 
@mpleted. By that time, instead of 
30, as stated by the Government, 
there will be at least 41 obsolete ships. 
I regret many of the statements that 
have been made on this subject of the 
strength of the Navy by the First Lord 
aud some of his naval colleagues, for it 
has been those statements which have 
furnished the opponents of the Admiralty 
with their most telling arguments 
against this scheme. I, however, do not 
believe in starving the Navy on account 
of blundering in the Admiralty, and as 
TI consider that the case has been made 
out for strengthening the Navy I can- 
not support the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Northampton. On the 
other hand, I cannot vote for a Bill 
which contains the unconstitutional and 
objectionable financial proposals referred 
to by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton. 

*Captain PRICE (Davenport) : Before 
remarking on the principle of the Bill, 
I should like to notice one observation 
which fell from the noble Lord the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, as to a 
—, raised by the noble Lord the 

ember for Marylebone. I saw the 
noble Lord’s point quite clearly, but 1 
think the First Lord must have missed 
itin some way. I understood the noble 
Lord to say that he considered the pro- 

made by the Government amply 
sufficient to carry out the programme 
which had been laid down, and that he 
thought if any larger programme were 
proposed, the dockyards of the country 
would not be able to do the work. He 
said, however, that the proposals of the 
Government were not sufficient to bring 
the fleet up to that standard which the 
First Lord himself laid down, which 
was that our Navy should be in a position 
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of equality with the fleets of any other 
two Powers. The noble Lord has laid it 
down that we require 70 ships of certain 
kinds to bring us up to that standard, 
but what he obviously meant was, that 
if we had these ships now we should be 
in that position of equality. That we 
should be so in four and a-half years 
time, was quite a different thing. It does 
not seem to me thatin the scheme of the 
Government sufficient allowance has 
been made for wastage and arrears nor 
for the building programme of other 
countries. At the end of these four- 
and-a-half years, we shall have a very 
fine Fleet, far finer than that of any other 
country, but as the years pass, other 
countries will be building ironclads 
and, no doubt, will complete a 
large number of cruisers. With 
regard to the charge of inconsistency 
which has been brought against 
the Government in relation to this 
matter, and which I was very much 
surprised to hear brought up as an 
argument, as I should have thought 
hon. Members havelearnt from their own 
leaders that inconsistency is the very 
essence of modern politics. We are 


reminded of the First Lord of the: 


Admiralty attending banquets at the 
Academy, and in the city, and declaring 
that our Navy is strong enough to meet 
those of any two countries, and then 
coming to this House and telling us 
an entirely different story. Well we 
have often heard speak of an appeal 
from Philip drunk to Philip sober, but 
it is left for the Chief Apostle of tem- 
perance in this House to appeal, in 
regard to these Naval matters, from 
Philip sober to Philip after dinner. 
The case of the present First Lord is 
not without precedent. In 1884 Lord 
Northbrook told us that not only was 
no more money required for the in- 
crease of the Navy, but that if he had 
another £2,000,000, he would not know 
how to spend it, and yet four or five 
months afterwards he came down 
asked for £5,000,000, declaring that 
that — was absolutely meer, to 
ut the Navy into a proper condition. 
Phen we te the case of the First 
Lord. He may have said on one 
occasion that the Navy was sufficient, 
but at all events now he has come to his 
sober senses, and tells us that this large 
sum is required. The lesson we have to 
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learn from this is that we must not 
credit all that we hear from First Lords 
of the Admiralty, but must look to the 
opinion of experts outside, and the 
country in general. Another argument 
has been used against the principle of 
the Bill. We are frequently asked 
“ Against whom are you making these 
preparations?” Hon. Gentlemen below 
the gangway opposite say, ‘‘If you will 
tell us from what quarter you expect 
danger, we will, if your alarm is well 
grounded, consider your proposal for 
increasing the Fleet.” That may be a 
very argument, but it reminds me 
of a story told during the Franco- 
German war. After the battle of Sedan 
a French General asked a German 
statesman, ‘Now that you have 
thoroughly beaten us against whom are 
you continuing this war?” And the 
reply of the German was, ‘‘ Against Louis 
Quatorze.” His meaning was obvious. 
I do not suppose he thought that Louis 
the Fourteenth had risen from the dead, 
but that they were fighting against 
that spirit of aggression, and military 
aggrandizement which had sprung into 
life during the time of the ‘“ Grande 
Monarque”’ which had culminated in the 
days of Napoleon, and which now ap- 
peared to be undergoing a period of 
Renaissance under the Third Empire. And 
when the hon. Gentleman opposite ask 
against whom these naval preparations 
are being made, the answer is, against 
the warlike spirit of the age, against 
Europe al to the teeth, against 
that spirit of aggression which always 
has actuated the peoples of the 
continent, and will suppose con- 
tinue to actuate them so long as 
human nature remains what it is. 
We were told the other night by the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir W. Lawson) 
that these great armaments are a temp- 
tation to aggression. This Bill, how- 
ever, is one of defence, not of defiance. 
It is for the people of the country to say 
whether we shall use our armaments for 
the purposes of aggression, but it is not 
in the power of the country to declare 
when we may be called upon to use 
them for purposes of defence. A great 
deal has been said about protecting the 
food supply. During the last great war 
that question never arose at all. Eng- 


. land at that time was self-contained, 


and could get her food supply within 
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her coasts. One Gentleman says he does 
not believe much harm would be done to 
our commerce by vessels of the Alabama 
type, because of the difficulty they 
would have in getting coal. But the 
Alabama did not have much difficulty in 
supplying her needs, and coal depéts 
have been multiplied all over the world 
since then. It may be said that the 
Federals had very few ships to send out 
to catch the Confederate cruiser, but 
they were in infinitely greater proportion 
as compared with the Alabama than the 
ships would be which we could send out 
to catch the cruisers of France and 
Russia. A very large part of this 
money is to be spent in building ships 
by contract. I understood one hon. 
Gentleman Be og to say that the pro- 
posal comes late in the day, because, 
although a few years ago there was 
great depression in the shipbuilding 
trade, at the present moment things are 
different. e shipbuilding trade has 
increased, and the hon. Gentleman has 
very much doubted whether these ten 
millions could be expended on ships put 
out to contract. I do not know 
if the First Lord has looked into 
the question, but it seems to me 
that if we cannot get a healthy 
competition amongst the private yards, 
the obvious thing to do is to increase 
the programme in the Royal dockyards. 
When we consider the enormous capital 
sunk in these Royal Dockyards, and also 
the extent to which the First Lord is in- 
creasing the expense of supervision in 
them, i say it is our duty to employ 
them to the fullest extent before putting 
anything out to contract. And now une 
word as to the designs for the large 
ships. I do hope that the Admiralty 
will look thoroughly into that matter. 
We are going to spend upwards of 
£8,000,000 on eight enormous ships. I 
cannot for the life of me understand why 
we are going to put so many eggs into 
one basket. We could build 12 ships 
for the same amount of money, carrying 
the same armament and the same thick- 


ness of armour, capable of ee 
the same number of torpedoes, 


having the same ramming power. In 
one respect only would they be inferior, 


namely, in the matter of speed, and I 
must say I fail to see the absolute neces- 
sity of a high rate of in a line-of- 
battle ship. You could not take a large 
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ship into action at full speed; you would 
not steam more than six or seven knots. 
Suppose, while we were building these 
eight ships, a foreign power were to 
spend the same amount of money on 12 
vessels such as I have described. If our 
eight were to be opposed to their 12, we 
should be put at a great disadvantage. 
Then, if one of our ships were to strike 
on a rock, or were to be sunk by a tor- 
pedo or by a ram, and one of the enemy’s 
vessels were to disappear in the same 
way, the odds against us would be even 
worse—11 to 7. I do hope the Ad- 
miralty will go thoroughly into this 
matter, for I must confess I fail to see 
the advantage of these enormous ships 
when we can get all we want from 
vessels of a smaller size. I support the 
Bill before the House, not because I 
think it is altogether sufficient, but 
because I look on it as an instalment— 
a necessary instalment—to bring the 
— of this country up to what it should 


e. 

Mr. STEPHEN WILLIAMSON 
(Kilmarnock): On the first occasion 
when the noble Lord the Member for 
Marylebone = on these proposals he 
appealed to the popular feelings that 
might be raised on them; and he pro- 
ceeded to set forth the popular argu- 
ments for the Government proposals. 
One ground was the increase of 
our tonnage and of our commerce. 
Now I think the noble Lord gave 
us erroneous statistics on that occa- 
sion. He spoke of the increase in 
our trade during the last twenty years, 
and put the increase in the combined 
import and export trade at from 
£350,000,000 to £650,000,000 between 
1868 and 1888. The actual increase was 
from £522,000,000 to £645,000,000— 
not a very large increase. A more 
serious mistake was that in regard to our 
tonnage. The noble Lord said our 
tonnage had increased from 4,500,000 
to about 7,000,000 tons between 
1868 and 1888. Well, in 1868 
we had 7,300 sailing vessels and 
862 steam vessels—I speak of vessels 
employed in the foreign trade— 


giving a tonnage of 4,265,000. In 1887, 
or which year I have the printed Re- 
turn, we had 2,717 sailing ships and 
8,068 steam ships—a total of 5,780— 


ving a tonnage of 6,000,000 tons. 
1888 there was a large increase, 


Captain Price 
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but I have only got the printed figures 
for 1887. Now we have an actual fall. 
ing off in the number of vessels of about 
30 ~ cent, taking the combined sailing 
and steam tonnage. Nobody knows 
better than the noble Lord that it 
is quite as easy.to protect a vessel of 
2,000 tons as a ship of 1,000 tons 
Moreover, the decrease in our sailin 
tonnage is astonishing. It has fallen 
from 7,300 to 2,700 ; and as the increase 
has been in the number of steamers, they 
are far better able to protect themselves 
than sailing ships. Many of them could 
outrun our cruisers. So far as the 
noble Lords’s argument goes, as based 
upon our tonnage and our commerce, I 
think it falls tothe ground. My reason 
for voting against this Bill, is simply 
that the necessity for it is not shown. 
What is the case? By these proposals 
we are simply stimulating continental 
countries to emulate our example. Why 
should we not be content with our Navy 
as it is, with the usual annual Votes? 
You are going to build enormous vessels 
costing about a million sterling each. 
How do we know that any one of them 
may not at any moment be shattered to 
pieces by a dynamite torpedo? On all 
grounds, but especially because the 

und brought forward by the noble 

rd the Member for Marylebone is in- 
sufficient, I feel bound to vote against 
the Bill. 


The House divided: Ayes, 277; noes 
136.—(Div. List No. 98) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


DEPUTY SHERIFF CLERKS (SCOTLAND) 


Return ordered, ‘‘ showing— 


1, The names of the Depute Sheriff Clerks 
—_ the amount of salaries paid them as at this 

te ; 

2. The ep, of service of each Depute Clerk, 
and each Clerk, including the Accountant, 
Statistician, and Inspector of District Offices.’ 
—(Mr. Cuninghame Graham.) 


Notice taken that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present,— 


House adjourned at Five Minutes 
after Nine o'clock. | 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 8th May, 1889. 


QUESTIONS. 


—0-——_ 
THE CASE OF THOMAS BERESFORD. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
had been called to the case of Thomas 
Beresford, who, in 1876, when 13 years 
of age, was sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment for an assault, but did not 
undergo the punishment, in consequence 
of the magistrate stopping its execution 
on Beresford giving a promise of good 
behaviour, and who had now been 
arrested and sent to York Castle to 
undergo the sentence passed upon him 
13 years ago? And, whether, during 
the 13 years which have elapsed since 
the sentence was passed, Beresford’s 
conduct has given any cause for com- 
plaint ; and, if not, whether he will take 
steps to secure his immediate liberation ? 

tne SEORETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E.): I have 
communicated with the Justices, and, 
with their concurrence, have ordered 
this man’s immediate discharge. 





COUNTY RATES (SCOTLAND). 


Ordered— 


“ Return for each county of Scotland (exclud- 
ing burghs in which the Commissioners of 
Supply do not levy the County General Assess- 
ment) showing for the last year available the 
rate per sonal of valuation for the following 
trates :— 


VOL. COCOXXXY. [rxrrp sERizs. } 


1. (a) The raacighy | rates levied by the 
Commissioners of Supply ; (1) The County 
General Assessment; (2) Police Assess- 

ment; (3) Lunatic Asylums Assessment. 
(5) All rates levied by Commissioners 
of Supply, including the above. 
2, Average pr py distinguishing 
Special Rates for Bridges and Debt. 
8. Average Education Rate. 
4, All Rates, including the above but ex- 
cepting Poor Rates.’’ 
—(Mr. Donald Crawford.) 


CORRECTION. 

*Mrz. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I wish, Sir, to make a correction in a 
statement made by myself in Committee 
in the discussion upon the Vote for the 
Home Department with reference to Mr. 
Rickards the Factory Inspector of Leeds. 
That gentleman considers that I did not 
deal fairly with him. He states that he 
is only just over 70 years of age, and not 
between 73 and 74 as I intimated in my 
statement, and, as an evidence that he is 
ableto do his work efficiently, he informs 
me that he was up at a quarter to 6 
o’clock on the morning of the day on 
which I was speaking and that he visited 
seventeen Jewish workshops in order 
to obtain evidence for the Royal 
Commission on Sweating. As he is 
unable to make that statement here I 
thought it only justice to him that I 
should make it. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


THEATRES (COUNTY OF LONDON) 
BILL.—[Bru1 8.] 

Order for Second Reading, read. 
*Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge): In — the Second 
Reading of this Bill I wish to say that 
there are in London 65 theatres and 
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about 500 music-halls. They provide 
entertainment for 325,000 persons every 
night, or 1,750,000 a week, or nearly 
one hundred millions in the course of the 


Theatres ( County 


year. I think these figures show the im- 


rtance of the subject I-wish to bing 
before the attention of the House, an 

give the House a reason for investigating 
the manner in which these places of 
amusement are governed, and how 
the safety of the public is provided for. 
At the present moment there are at least 
ix or seven jurisdictions over theatres ; 
the Crown has jurisdiction over two 
patent theatres, the Lord Chamberlain 
has jurisdiction over 58, and the Middle- 
sex and Surrey magistrates and the late 
Metropolitan Board of Works had 
jurisdiction over others. These jurisdic- 
tions are constantly overlapping and 
are so contradictory that no theatre 
manager knows exactly how he stands, 
and it is frequently possible to set one 
authority against another. The Local 
Government Bill of last year brought the 
London County Council into existence. 
The powers of the London County 
Council with regard to theatres and 
music-halls are not greater than those 
‘which the Metropolitan Board of Works 
possessed, and that Board admitted 
during the last two Sessions that their 
powers were insufficient, as they applied 
to Parliament for greater powers. What 
the public want is proper supervision ; 
that the supervision shall be continuous, 
always on the same line, above corrup- 
tion, and not open to fads. How are 
we to get that continuous supervision in 
the London County Council? It is a 
varying body subject to re-election 
every three years, and if at one time 
there are a body of gentlemen on the 
Theatre Committee holding strong views, 
they may be followed in three years by 
others who hold entirely opposite views. 
The consequence may be that the order 
of one Committee may be entirely upset 
by the next Committee, each Com- 
mittee being conscientiously of opinion 
that they are performing their duty. 
After what has lately taken place in the 
London County Council, I object to hand 
over the jurisdiction in regard to theatres 
entirely to them. We have already 
seen members get up there and say that 
all theatres ought to be put down. If 
that is one of the ‘‘ fads’’ of the County 
Council it is impossible to say how soon 
the whole Council may be drawn into 
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it. It is a question which the Govern- 
ment ought to take up and deal with as 
they deal with mines and factories. If 
there were permanent Inspectors ap. 
inted in whom theatrical managers 
ad confidence the nation need be put 
to no expense in connection with the 
matter. Theatrical managers would he 
quite willing to pay the whole of the 
expense. I am told that the Home 
Office is very much overworked and has 
no staff available for the purpose. I 
would be perfectly satisfied with the 
Board of Works or any other Govern- 
ment Department, provided there igs 
continuous supervision. Everybody says 
that something ought to be done for the 
safety of the public. But what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness, and we are no better off now than 
we were in 1578, when power was first 
given in this matter to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. Since the dreadful 
accident at the Ring Theatre in Vienna, 
at the Opera at Nice, at the Opera 
Comique in Paris, and at the theatre in 
Exeter, public attention has been 
strongly directed to the question. There 
is no doubt, however, that we are no 
more forward now than we were then, 
and that an accident may occur before 
we have put our house in order. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works neglected © 
its duties with regard to theatres; a 
deputation which I had the honour to 
introduce to the Home Secretary concern- 
ing theatres brought out the whole ques- 
tion of the corruption of that body, and I 
believe they got their death in conse- 
quence of their neglect of their duties in 
connection with theatres. After my Bill 
was brought in several theatres were 
closed and not allowed to be opened until 
certain alterations were made; but the 
point to be considered is whether 
theatres were safe now. There are not 
two theatres in London constructed so as 
to be safe to the public. - There is one 
underground theatre, the Oriterion. 
Could anything in the world make that 
theatre safe? Ifa fire broke out above 
that theatre every one in the house 
would be stifled as if in a wasps’ nest. 
Captain Shaw’s report has never been 
published. Ifit had, very few people 
would have gone to theatres since. The 
safety of the public 1s the point to which 
my Bill is directed. I do not care one 
straw as to the safety of the structures 
themselves; I leave that tothe managers. 
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What we ought to do is to see that the 
ublic can escape in the event of fire. 
e have to provide, not only inst 
fire, but against panic, which is always 
of a selfish character. There ought to 
be rules that all doors should open out- 
wards, that the exits should be always 
available to the public and should be 
used every night so that people were 
habituated to their use, that no two parts 
of the house should be served with the 
same stairs and door, and thatalltheatres 
should be closed where these conditions 
are not complied with. These are the 
tules in Rome, St. Petersburgh, Paris, 
Marseilles, Vienna and various other 
cities on the Continent and in New York; 
while in Australia the regulations are 
remarkably in advance of any which 
exist in England. But we have to look to 
the safety not only of the public, but of 
the actors and actresses, the provision 
for whose security is still worse. The 
Savoy is said to be as safe a theatre as 
any in London; it is lighted by electri- 
city ; but if there is electricity before the 
curtain, there is gas behind. The means 
of exit for the actors and actresses is by 
a small staircase, which leads to a little 
hall which would hold about eight 
people, where the door opens outwards; 
ut on the other side of the hall is 
a door which opens inwards, so that 
it forms a regular death trap. 
All these are examples which show how: 
necessary it is for the safety of the 
public that some regular supervision 
should take place; that it should be 
supervision that would be above all 
uestion and such as the public could 


epend upon. In 1888 there were 25 
theatres burnt, and the average life of 
a theatre is only 23 years. e have 


been fortunate in London, but people who 
go to theatres should not forget that one 
of the largest of the London theatres has 
been burnt down three times, and one no 
less than four times. I am told that the 
Government mean to oppose the Bill. 
I can hardly believe that they can be 
indifferent to the possibility of accident 
to more than 325,000 people who are to 
be found in theatres and music halls in 
London every night, and if the Home 
Secretary would only go round and visit 
them as I myself have done he would 
be horrified at the carelessness which is 
manifested on all sides. The managers 
give instructions to the best of their 
ability, but they cannot look after every 


{May 8, 1889} 
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of one case in which the protection 
against gas was removed in order that 
a scene shifter might be able to read 
the newspaper. I have seen the scene 
so close to the gas that a breath of win 
would set it all in a blaze. The utmost 
carelessness is displayed on all sides; 
and things are now done which, if an 
Inspector would go round and take a 
note of, would at once be put a stop to. 
It was formerly said that sufficient 
powers already existed, but that asser- 
tion can no longer’ be made, seeing 
that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works themselves admitted that 
they did not possess the necessary 
authority and adequate powers. The 
Second Reading of the Bill will be 
opposed by an hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. J. Rowlands) who claims to repre- 
sent the working classes. Well, I would 
point out to him that the working classes 
go in great numbers to the theatres, that 
they occupy the worst Riecee, and that 
the parts of the houses they frequent are 
the most difficult to escape from. They 
are the people who deserve the greatest 
consideration in connection with this or 
any other Bill on the subject, and I am 
sure that the hon. Gentleman will not 
wish to see their interests neglected. 
There isanother point in connection with 
the matter which is of the utmost im- 
portance to the working classes. There 
are between 100,000 and 200,000 em- 
ployed, directly or directly, at theatres, 
and every fire that occurs at one 
of these placesof amusement greatly 
reduces the incomes of a large number 
of poor people. This is not a political 
uestion ; it isone at ourdoors. The 

ill is proposed for the benefit of 
hundreds of thousands of people. Duty, 
the first watchword of Englishmen, re- 
quires that something should be done in 
this matter, and done at once, not six 
or 12 months or two years hence. I[ 
hope the Government will rise to that 
occasion and enable the House to legis- 
late upon this question, so that we may 
not some morning be horrified to learn 
that some terrible catastrophy hus oc- 
curred at one of our London theatres, 
destroying hundreds of our fellow 
citizens. I beg to move the Second 
Reading of the Bill, and I leave the 
responsibility of dealing with it on the 
shoulders of the Government and the 
House. 
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Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


*Sir A. RULLIT (Islington, South): I 
desire to say only one or two words 
in seconding the Motion for the Second 
Reading of this Bill. The Measure 
seems to me to deal with a practical and 

ressing danger which is sometimes 
cake under our notice by terrible 
calamities in this and other countries— 
dangers which are forgotten as soon as 
the flames die out —and in respect to 
which little or nothing is done, notwith- 
standing all the teaching which these 
accidents give us. The object of the 
Bill is to provide remedies aud to pre- 
vent the recurrence of these accidents 
in the future. I may say that I per- 
sonally take interest in this question as 
representing a constituency in the midst 
of which one of these calamities occurred 
recently. I allude tothe destruction by 
fire of the Grand Theatre in Islington. 
That occurrence caused great alarm in the 
public’s mind, and serious injury to the 
managers, but it had also a most serious 
effect upon a large class to whom the hon. 
Member who moved the Second Read- 
ing has referred. The public we can 
protect, managers can protect them- 
selves, but the employés are not persons 
who usually have the means of protecting 
themselves by insurance, and, in earning 
their daily bread, they have to subject 
themselves to risks from which they 
should be freed by legislative regulations. 
My experience in Islington in connection 
with their Relief Committee has shown 
me that when a disaster occurs at a 
theatre the suffering caused amongst the 
employésis intense. The musicians, for in- 
stance, lose their musical instruments, 
and, asthese are essential to their earning 
alivelihood, they are for a long period out 
of employment and have, with their 
families, to endure great misfortune. For- 
tunately, generosity is the complement 
of misfortune in this country, and ulti- 
mately, thanks to the large subscriptions 
received from the public, the misfor- 
tunes of the employés in the case of the 

Grand Theatre were mitigated. Great 
effect was produced on my mind by 
coming into contact with these people, 
and it was my experience amongst them 
which made me resolve to support this 
measure and do my best to get their 
. interests protected. As examples of 
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what has been done abroad to mini- 
mise the danger of accidents in theatres 
I would refer hon. Members to the State 
Theatre at Munich, and the Opera 
House at Frankfort. At these places it 
is clearly perceptible even from the ex- 
terior of the buildings that the greatest 
precautions have been taken. No 
theatre in London can be said to be ab- 
solutely safe, and if a conflagration 
occurs in one of them the loss of life may 
be terrible. The position of the law 
in relation to the matter is clear. It 
is beyond question that at present 
there are not sufficient and ade- 
quate regulations for the purpose 
of preventing accidents. The Metro- 
politan Board of Works, which had long 
experience of these matters, thought it 
necessary to bring in a Bill to give them- 
selves further powers, and as that Bill 
did not pass it is clear that the London 
County Council, the successors of the 
Metropolitan Board, have not adequate 
powers. And speaking of the County 
Council I may say that the question, as 
to the authority who should be entrusted 
with the powers of a Bill of this kind, is 
to myself a secondary consideration. 
It is a matter that may be dealt with 
in Committee, and provided the authority 
be central and possess proper powers, 
and be prepared to carry them into 
effect by adequate inspection, I should 
have no objection to the provisions of 
the Bill being made to apply to the 
County Council. As to the proposal inthe 
Bill, that the Home Office should be the 
authority, the Commission of 1866 re- 
commended that the Central Authority 
should be the Lord Chamberlain with 
an appeal to the Home Office. I cer- 
tainly prefer the proposal of the Bill. 
Ifthere be a new authority constituted it 
should be the Home Office directly, 
without any appeal whatever. For this 
matter of taking precautions against 
fire is one which will not admit of delay. 
Speedy action is necessary, and I there- 
fore think that to introduce a principle, , 
such as that recommended in some 
patsy would be an unwise proceeding. 
f some portion of the Executive is to 
deal with the question it should be 
either the Home Office or the Lord 
Chamberlain, with more ample power. 
Still, as the powers possessed by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works are 
already transferred to the Ooun 
Council, and if the House is prepar 
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to increase these powers and make 
them effective in Committee, as I hope 
it will, I, as a Metropolitan Member, 
should be the last to detract from the 

wers of the County Council. What 

desire is that the House should grasp 
the great fact that something ought to 
be done; that the law is defective; and 
that the responsibility rests to some 
extent with the Home Office, but also 
with the House itself, I trust the 
House will read the Bill a second time. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, 
East): I rise to move the rejection of 
the Bill, and I do not do so without 
having considered the scope of the 
measure as it has been brought before 
the House. When Bills are presented 
and circulated we must, of course, take 
them as they stand and form our 
opinions on them; but I am pleased to 
see that the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Islington has admitted that 
he at least would be prepared to accept 
some other authority in place of the 
Home Office. I may say that the 
gravamen of the whole of the opposition 
to the Bill on the part of Members 
on this side is as to the proposal to give 
the Home Office control of the theatres. 
We endorse everything that has been 
said by the two previous speakers as 
to the necessity for making the theatres 
as safe as they possibly can be made. 
We agree to anything necessary for the 
aces of the lives of the people who 

equent theatres, and the people em- 
ployed in them. We do not for a 
moment allow ourselves to be considered 
as at all behind the supporters of the 
Bill in our desire to render theatres 
safe, but we object tu the proposal to 
hand over the authority to the Home 
Office in place of the County Council. 
The hon. Member for the Uxbridge 
division of Middlesex has drawn atten- 
tion to a case in a theatre where, 
the protectors being taken from the 
gas burners, the flames rose up 
very near the scenery. Well, a thing 
of that kind would not have been 
less likely to occur if the theatres had 
been under the Home Office than if they 
had been under the County Council. It 
was gross negligence on the part of 
some employé, and I sincerely trust the 
hon. Member complained to the manager 
and brought about the instant dismissal 
of the offender as an example to his 
fellows. It has been pointed out by the 
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hon. Member for Middlesex that at the 
present moment we have in London 
more than one authority, namely, the 
Crown in the mn of the Lord 
Chamberlain, and the County Council 
as the successors of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. Now, I am as strongly 
0 to having these various autho- 
rities as the hon. Memberis. I consider 
it a serious mistake to keep up the old 
farce of Crown theatres.” We know that 
they stand on the same footing as all 
others since the patent houses have been 
done away with, and they have all been 
ut, so far as the public are concerned, 
in the same position. We hardly think it 
comes within the duties of the Lord 
Chamberlain to be responsible for the 
safety of the exits of a theatre. We are 
at one with the hon. Member in this 
matter, but what we do object to is the 
machinery by which he proposes to 
carry out his proposal. He proposes in 
Clauses 6 and 7 to vest the control. of 
the theatres in the Home Office, leaving 
them to appoint a series of Inspectors. 
He says he proposes this as he desires 
to place the theatres under a power 
where the control will be continuous and 
not varied—and he considers that the 
control under the County Council would 
be varied, as the Council has to be re- 
elected every three years, and will be 
open to changes of policy. I ask hon. 
Membere of this House whether, with 
their acquaintance with representative 
bodies, they are prepared to say that 
any one of them responsible for the 
protection of life and limb, and having 
a staff of Inspectors under it, has ever 
been known to sweep away a policy 
because a new election has taken place? 
I know that one County Councillor sug- 
gested that all the theatres in London 
should be shut up, but I venture to say 
that that gentleman could not possibly 
have adopted a more efficacious mode 
of rendering himeelf unpopular with 
his constituency. I am sure, what- 
ever his general views, I should 
not vote for him if he were to be a 
candidate for a place in which I had a 
vote. I maintain that the whole condi- 
tion of London has changed since the 
assing of the Local Government Act of 
ast year. Up to that time you had the 
control of the theatres vested in two non- 
representative bodies, one of them — 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
was one of those who never had any 
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confidence in the Metropolitan Board, 
and events proved that we were not far 
wrong in our view. You had then a 
body which could not be got at, but you 
now have in its place a directly elected 
bedy, and you may depend upon it that 
the moment it is pointed out that 
a certain theatre is not safe, the 
parson to whose knowledge the fact is 
rought will eommunicate with his 
representative on the Council, and 
the evil will be remedied, so far, at any 
rate, as the power of the Council will 
admit of the application of a renmiedy. 
It is said that the Council have not 
sufficient power. Then, I am in favour 
of conferring upon them the powers 
contained in this Bill. I have every 
confidence in the Council. The hon. 
Member opposite says the present con- 
dition of theatres is bad, and he says 
that if we will not pass this Bill, we 
must accept the responsibility for what 
may happen. But if there is any force 
in the arguments of the hon. Member, 
he should extend his Bill to the whole 
country. Will he say that the theatres 
in Manchester, Liverpool, and Birming- 
ham, and still more in the smaller 
places throughout the country, are in a 
ae state? If not, why is this Bill 
imited to London? I maintain that by 
so limiting it, he has shown the weak- 
ness of the whole of his case. He has 
not proposed that, because he knows 
that it would have provoked the strong- 
est opposition throughout the country. 
I object to hon. Members coming down 
here and saying, ‘“‘ We are going to deal 
with you in London, in an exceptional 
manner, because you cannot take care 
of yourselves.” I thought we should 
have had some reference made to the 
system of “tips” which existed under 
the old Metropolitan Board of Works. 
We are all of us conversant with the 
case of Mr. Hebb, which was brought 
out at the Inquiry into the proceedings 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
but as the best antidote to a recurrence 
of such a case as that, we should pass 
the Bill of the noble Lord the Member 
for Paddington (Lord R. Churchill). 
Under that Hill any of the Council 
Officials, if they should deviate from 
the path of honesty and integrity in the 
discharge of their duty, could be punish- 
ed for it. As to the Home Office, it has 
too much to do at the present time, and 
the Bill would simply increase ‘its 
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responsibilities, and lead to endless 
discussions in this House on theatre. 
management and kindred subjects when 
the Vote for the Home Se "s 
salary is proposed in Oommittee of 
Supply. We, in London, object to be 
made exceptional any longer—as we 
are in regard to the police—and if the. 
hon. Member will substitute the Coun 
Council, for the Home Office the B 
may go into Committee without delay. 
I beg, however, seeing the way in 
which the Bill is framed, to move that 
it be read a second time this day six. 
months. 


Amendment proposed, 

“To leave out the word ‘Now,’ and at the 
end of the Question to add the words ‘U 
this day six months.’’’—(Mr. W. fa a 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘Now’ oa part of the Question.” 


*Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): 
I second with pleasure my hon. 
Friend’s Amendment, and I think 
we are justified in passing it, 
especially after the speech of the 
Mover of the Bill. We all agree that 
there must be a proper inspection of 
theatres in the interest both of actors 
and actresses and of the public at 
large. The hon. Member for the 
Uxbridge Division of Middlesex (Mr. 
Dixon-Hartland) says that the County 
Council is a varying body and cannot be 
entrusted with these powers. That 
observation would, however, apply to- 
any powers with which the Council is 
entrusted, and it would also apply to 
the Home Secretary, who is certainly 
not a permanent official. What we are 
determined to have is Home Rule for 
London. We think that we in London 
are as competent to manage our own 
affairs as people in any other parts 
of the country are to manage theirs. It 
is true we have bad a Metropolitan Board 
of Works, but they have been found out 
and disposed of, and if the Members 
of our present Oounty Council can- 
not discharge their work efficiently they 
will be found out and disposed of also. 
But the sooner we learn to conduct our 
own business the better. It seems that 
we are to be treated in London just as 
the Government treat Ireland. @ are 
not allowed the control of the police or 
the control of the open spaces for public 
meetings, and I am told that it is only 
in London and Ireland where you can- 
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not get copies of the police instructions. 

That is a state of things which I hope 
will not be allowed to exist much 
longer, and I think the London Mem- 
bers—Tories as well as Liberals—will 
be wise, whenever they perceive any 
disposition to say that London is not 
competent to manage its own affairs, to 
enter a vigorous protest. 

*Mr. W ITMORE (Chelsea): I shall 
support the Amendment. We have 
just created local representative govern- 
ing bodies for London and the counties, 
and one of our principal objects in doing 
so was that we might free from some 
of its work the overburdened Govern. 
ment Departments, and the overburdened 
House of Commons. It seems to me an 
extraordinary pro that we should 
at this moment take away some of the 
functions local bodies have been per- 
forming and give the additional work to 
the Home Office, and consequently to 
the House of Commons. We are asked 
to make this change, not because the 
new London County Council has in any 
way shown itself to be incapable of 
carrying out this work, but partly because 
another body, very differently constituted, 
did not properly carry it out, and partly 
because it is said the existing law 
does not give the Local Authorities 
sufficient powers to insure the safety 
of those who go to theatres. Every 
Member would support legislation that 
would make our theatres as safe as 
possible. But the essential provision 
of this Bill is that the authority 
which is to control the matter should 
not be the County Council, but the 
Home Office, and I cannot conceive any- 
body voting for the measure on the 
understanding that the authority should 
be decided in Committee. If the London 
County Council is not able to discharge 
these duties, the County Councils in the 
country cannot be trusted to discharge 
them. Of course, there must to some 
extent be in the personel of elected 
bodies a lack of continuity, -but we 
may certainly suppose that in the main 
outlines of their action they will be 
guided by general principles of policy, 
Just as the Home Office is, although the 
 ahogs tenant of that office varies 

om time to time. Even if I did not 
most strongly object to the taking away 
from the London County Council 
of functions which it has not shown itself 
incompetent to perform, I should object 
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to entrusting them to the Home Office. 
Every hon. Member is sufficiently aware 
how multitudinous are the duties 
which the Home Office has to perform. 


The whole tendency of modern legisla- 


tion will be to increase its duties of 
supervising and inspecting the condi- 
tions under which trades are carried 
on in this country, and under which the 
working classes work and live. That 
may be very right and proper, but T 
confess I do shrink from recklessly 
and unnecessarily adding a new and 
not cognate class of work to the Home 
Office. As at present constituted, I do 
not think there is any department of 
the Home Office competent to undertake 
the duties which would be thrown upon 
it by this Bill. A new staff of Inspectors 
would have to be established, which 
would mean additional cost to the 
country. It is all very well to say that 
the managers of theatres would supply 
the funds, but a State Department could 
not be carried on by means of voluntary 
subscriptions. You could not compel 
managers in the future to subscribe. 
Obviously, then, the adoption of the 
proposal of the hon. Member would 
mean an increased burden upon the 
taxpayer. For these reasons, therefore, 
I trust that we shall not read the Bill 
a second time. I hope it will not be 
said that we who oppose the measure 
are not as sensible as its promoters of 
the very great dangers to which the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Middlesex 
has alluded. I, equally with him, wish 
to give security to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Londoners who go to theatres, 
and at an early date shall be glad to 
vote for an extension of the powers of 
the London County Council in regard 
to the inspection of theatres. 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews, Birmingham, East): I 
I think the House is very much in- 
debted to the hon. Gentleman for having 
brought this subject under its notice, 
for it is one of the utmost importance, 
concerning as it does the safety of the 
large number of people who visit 
theatres, music-halls, and places of 
public entertainment of that kind. There 
are two different sets of conditions which 
have to be considered. It is clear that 
there should be some authority which 
should have power to review and control 
the structure of the place of enter- 
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tainment, the manner in which the 
audience is disposed in the building, 
the means of ingress and egress that 
are provided. That is one set of con- 
ditions extremely essential to be pro- 
perly observed and extremely delicate 
and difficult to enforce in the old 
theatres. The Metropolitan Board of 
Works were conscious of that, and in 
the legislative powers with which they 
clothed themselves only took powers to 
make alterations, if they could be made 
at moderate cost. I suppose some little 
concession would have to be made to 
lessees and proprietors of existin 

theatres. It would be extremely har 

if they were compelled to pull down and 
rebuild because such matters as ingress 
and egress have been better attended to 
in new theatres. There is another class 
of regulations equally necessary for the 
safety of the public, and which, I think, 
are very insufficiently dealt with by 
existing legislation—namely, regula- 
tions regarding the mode of manage- 
ment. Supposing means of ingress and 
egress are provided, but the doors are 
kept locked, the means of ingress and 
egress might as well not exist ; or, if 
means of lighting are not supplied in 
case of the gas being cut off, in the event 
of a fire the people have to grope their 
way outinthedark. These are matters 
which do not depend on the original 
structure of the building, but on the 
way in which the place of entertainment 
is managed from day to day. The same 
remarks apply to the way in which the 
doors are closed, the number of persons 
admitted, and the appliances for the ex- 
tinction of fire. These things are all 
liable to be carelessly dealt with, or get 
out of order after long immunity from 
accident, if there is no inspection. It 
seems to me that with regard to these 
matters existing legislation is very im- 
perfect. The Metropolitan Board of 
Works had power to make regulations, 
but they had no power to enter a 
theatre from day to day to see that they 
were observed, nor had they power to 
impose penalties if their regulations 
were disregarded. These powers the 
County Council now possess, and they 
should continue. Gross and wilful 
neglect such as has been mentioned by 
the hon. Member for Middlesex, I am 
afraid cannot be dealt with by legis- 
lation. They can only be dealt 
with by way of punishment. Having 
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said that much, I hope I shall not 
be charged with being insensible to 
the importance of the subject. I have 
felt its importance so much that, about 
the time the hon. Member brought his 
deputation before me, I had in prepara- 
tion a Bill for the purpose of remedyi 

these defects of legislation which aes 
been pointed out, but the difficulty as 
to the body to whom the powers should 
be intrusted, prevented the Bill being 
proceeded with. It wasin an advanced 
state of preparation though not printed. 
I entirely share the views of those who 
regard this as a matter of local interest. I 
am not insensible to the argument of my 
hon. Friend that it would perhaps be 
more agreeable to the managers of 
theatres to deal with one Government 
department than with a committee of a 
fluctuating body. It may be that the 
Government departments are more easy 
and less vigilant than a committee of an 
energetic and critical governing body. 
Although that is an intelligible view for 
the managers of theatres to take, I can 
not think it is a view that the House will 
admit. With regard to the Home 
Office, I entirely agree with what has 
been said as to the want of a suitable 
staff to carry out the duties proposed to 
be conferred on it by the Bill. There 
are no experienced architects and sur- 
veyors under my control. The Board 
of Works no doubt has such a staff; 
but I entirely agree that the matter is 
one for local management and adminis- 
tration. I agree also that a distinction 
can not be drawn between London and 
the provinces in this matter, and any 
Government Department which under- 
takes to control the management of 
theatres throughout the country will be 
undertaking a task which will be 
extremely difficult and expensive, and 
which is already perfectly well per- 
formed by the local authorities. I 
should certainly have pressed forward 
even a provisional Bill if it had not been 
for the difficulty of the authority to 
whom the powers should be intrustsd. 
The Local Government Act had not 
then been passed, and the powers could 
only have been entrusted to the Quarter 
Sessions. The existing Act, in which 
justices are entrusted with certain 
powers as to theatres, has never proved 
a satisfactory Act. Now that local 
bodies have been constituted in whom 
the House and the country have confi- 
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dence, I think the House should lose 
no time in providing means for insuring 
the safety of the public in theatres, 
music-halls—I am not quite sure that I 
ought not to add churches—but 
at any rate in all places open for the 
entertainment of the public for profit. 
Is the Local Authority to be trusted? I 
have stated the conclusive objections to 
the Home Office undertaking these 
duties, and although I can conceive 
the Board of Works performing them 
with satisfaction, I can hardly conceive 
that we should be willing to doso. I 
understand that the County Council are 
willing to undertake the duties ; indeed 
from what we hear from day to day, 
there is nothing the London County 
Council are not willing to undertake. 
Then, are they competent? My hon. 
Friend suggests that they are not. His 
argument is that no body which is not 
permanent can be safely trusted to dis- 
charge duties of that kind. I must say 
I cannot assent to that argument. It 
is true there may be changes in the con- 
stitution of the London County Council 
every three years, and that they may 
produce some instability in its manage- 
ment, but still I believe that variations 
will always be in the directicn of pro- 
gress, and if anything new is required it 
will be because we have better know- 
ledge, or because the opinion of con- 
stituents has been expressed in a decided 
manner. Therefore, although it is 
possible that some additional expense 
may be imposed upon theatres by the 
fact that the London County Council is 
not a permanent body, I feel that that 
is not a reason for withholding from 
them functions which they have 
been created to perform. For these 
reasons I must decline to assent to 
the leading principle of the Bill, 
which is the transference to a Govern- 
ment Department of the superintendence 
of the construction of theatres and of 
the appliances for the safety of the 
audiences attending them. The London 
County Council already have large 
but insufficient powers, and if they ask 
for additional powers I shall be happy 
to give them all the assistance I cau to 
make the control of public buildings, 
in the interests of public safety, as com- 
plete and efficient as possible. Valuable 
materials will be found in the Bille 
Gerere by the Metropolitan Board of 

orks, which, however did not go 
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far enough, icularly in the matter 
of Pe yg set with reference to 
details of management. It is quite 
ssible that a structure in itself imper- 
ect may, by excellent management, by 
always having everything ready for an 
emergency or a panic, be more safe than 
a building perfect in structure but 
negligently mneged so that the appli- 
ances, in case of fire or panic, are not 
ready for immediate use. I have 
felt the anxiety and responsibility 
of the existing state of things 
very strongly indeed, and I repeat that 
nothing would have prevented the 
Government from legislating last year 
but the passing of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, in view of which we did not 
feel able to make a satisfactory proposal. 
These, however, are the views we have 
uniformly taken on the subject, and, 
holding these views, I feel it necessary 
to go with those who oppose the Bill. 
*Srr WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston): I, for one, am glad to hear 
the satisfactory statement which has 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman. 
I feel that in this matter a certain 
amount of responsibility rests with the 
Government, for, seeing that the London 
County Council is now established, it 
clearly would be showing a bad example 
to the country, if the Government were 
not to trust the new Local Authority. 
The Government has refused to the 
County Council the management of the 
police, although I think that in this, as 
well as in other respects, the community 
generally is in favour of a large exten- 
sion of the powers of the Council. It 
seems to me there is no reason why the 
London Oounty Council should not 
undertake duties that are efficiently dis- 
charged by the Watch Committees of 
Municipal Corporations with regard to 
theatres and public buildings, except 
that the Town Councils have the advan- 
tage of controlling the police, a most 
useful force for this purpose, while 
London is yet subject to a dualism, 
in this respect, which involves a 
weakening division of responsibility. 
Why should not the Council which 
governs the most intelligent centre in 
the United Kingdom enjoy the same 
rivileges as the small municipalities? 
hy should London be _ placed 
in a secondary position? The way 
to make Local Government strong 





and useful is to throw upon it all possible 
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responsibility. The more responsible it 
is, the more care will its individual 
members take of the interests of their 
constituents, and the better will they 
do their work. I think that the 
County Council of London should 
not only have control over the theatres, 
and other places of amusement: in the 
metropolis, but also over places of 
public =e and every public building 
in which people assemble in large num- 
bers and run risks from fire and panic. 
It cannot but be an advantage to have 
one system of supervision exercised over 
a whole district. Such a system would 
be easily worked, and in the case of 
London it would be much better to have 
the County Council responsible for all 
buildings, than to have it responsible 
for only one class, and the Home Office 
responsible for another class. I object 
to a Government Department interfering 
in this matter when the Local Authority 
is perfectly capable of exercising 
supervision. I also protest against 
depriving London of the control of its 
police—a control which T feel convinced 
popular opinion will ere long force from 
a reluctant Government. In the mean- 
time I trust that after the satisfactory 
statements we have heard from the 
Home Secretary, the hon. Member for 
a will see fit to withdraw his 
Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
East): All the Members who have 
addressed the House on this Bill have 
expressed the opinion that it is desirable 
that some measure should be passed for 
the better regulation of the theatres and 
Se buildings of London, and I cannot 
elp saying that had it not been for the 
hon. Members for Suuth and East Fins- 
bury we might have passed the Bill of 
. the hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Cheshire last session, which would have 
given to the London County Council 
wers which it would be very desirable 
or it to possess. ‘The hon. Member for 
Uxbridge then opposed that Bill pretty 
much on the lines he now advances in 
support of his own measure. To my 
mind it does not follow, because Mr. 
Hebb failed in his duty some years ago, 
that the Metropolitan Board did not, 
apart from his failure, do its duty to 
the public as far as its powers went. If 
anything, the Board was rather too 
strict. The County Council has only the 
same powers, and having inspected plans 
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and granted acertificate, cannot interfere. 
with the placing of chairs in gangways,. 
which is a frightful source of mischief, 
or with the slightly lesser evil “* Room 
for standing,” miscalled ‘ Standing 
room.” Another source of danger is 
appropriating one or two public dvor- 
ways to Royal or distinguished visitors. 
If there are to be separate entrances 
they ought to be quite i and 
distinct from those ordinarily used by 
the public. I think that the lighting 
arrangements for the stage should be 
completely apart from the lighting 
of the auditorium; and that the 
carpenters’ shop should, if possible, 
be located outside the theatre. 
He seeks to take power from the County 
Council to give to the Home Office. Has 
he no confidence in the electors, when he. 
wishes to bring in a Bill which seems to 
be a theatrical management Bill as op- 
posed to a Bill which would throw the 

ower into the hands of the local Body ? 
f think it desirable, in the interests of 
County Councils and of the Government 
of London, that this Bill should be re- 
jected. I cannot think that my hon. 
Friend the Member for Uxbridge (Mr. 
Dixon-Hartland) seriously intends to 
press this Bill toa Division. If he does, 
I do not think there are many who will 
go into the Division Lobby with him. 
At the same time, I do think that this 
question is one of great importance to 
London and to a great number of Lon- 
doners who go to theatres night after 
night; and in the interests of those who. 
form the theatrical audiences, and in 
the general interests of the Metropolis, 
I sincerely trust that the County Council,. 
aided by my right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary, will speedily bring forward a 
measure for the better protection of 
theatres from fires, and that that measure 
will be passed at an early date. 

*Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND: I think,. 
Sir, that the interest taken in this debate 
will have shown that it has not been 
useless, and in the hope that a Bill will 
soon be brought in dealing thoroughly 
with the whole matter, I will not put 
the House to the trouble of a Division. 


Question put and negatived. 

Words added. 

Main Question as amended put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six 
months. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT BILL. 
(NO. 1). 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. T. MILVAIN (Durham): In 
moving the Second ek of this 
Bill, I wish to point out to the House 
that there are certain offences to which 
this punishment ought to be extended, 
and which, in my opinion, and in the 
opinion of the public generally through- 
out the country, can only be deterred 
by the administration of the lash. But 
when I began to inquire into the law 
upon the subject, I found that it was 
distributed over several Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and that it required some work 
thoroughly to understand what the law 
really was. I, therefore, determined to 
bring in a Bill to consolidate as well 
as to amend, the law relating to corporal 
punishment. Now, Sir, with regard to 
the consolidation of the law, the House 
will derive some knowledge, first of all, 
from the fact that it proposes wholly 
and entirely to sepeet three Acts of 
Parliament, as well as portions of six 
others, and while at the same time 
incorporating provisions, in the interests 
of humanity, for the protection of the 
subject flogged, it will also restrict the 
jurisdiction to direct whipping to this 
and the Summary Jurisdiction Act. It 
proposes to amend the law, in the first 
instance, by abolishing the punishment 
of flogging in the case of incorrigible 
rogues. My reason for seeking to abolish 
this punishment is that, these offenders 
are found guilty by a Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction, and are sent on from that 
Court to the Court of Quarter Sessions, 
to inquire into the nature of the offence 
and to pass sentence of flogging upon 
them. It has always struck me that 
the law is not in this respect quite 
as it ought to be, because, in the first 
instance, the incorrigible rogue has not 
the advantage of a trial by his Peers, 
or trial by jury, and, in the second 
instance, because the offence does not 
come within the category of those brutal 
or violent offences to which I hope to 
make the law applicable. I have said 
brutal or violent offences,” but there is 
one exception to that designation in the 
case of offences committed by juvenile 
offenders. Now, the cases with which 
I propose to deal in regard to this 
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offenders; and secondly, as to adult. 
offenders. The law regarding the 
whipping of juvenile offenders may be 
latecky but not entirely collected from 
the Criminal Law Consolidation Acts. 
of 1861, and I think the Courts of 
Quarter Session or Assize have juris- 
diction to whip offenders for the com- 
mission of a very great number of 
offences, though they have not universal 
jurisdiction. The effect is, of course, 
that when an offender comes before the: 
Court the first inquiry is as to his age, 
and then there is a general search 
among the Consolidation Acts to discover 
whether his is one of the offences for 
which the juvenile offender may be 
flogged, or whether it is only one for 
the infliction of a fine, or for his friends. 
to find sureties for his good behaviour. 
Now, Sir, I cannot help thinking that if 
the juvenile offender is fined the pun- 
ishment really falls upon the parents, 
and that, if they have to find sureties, 
the punishment falls upon the wrong 
persons. Again, if an uffender under 
15 years of age is sent to gaol public 
opinion is against the punishment, so 
that, practically, an offender of that 
age enjoys immunity from all punish- 
ment. Now, I propose by this Bill 
that offenders under the age of 16, 
lawfully punishable by imprisonment 
with hard labour, may be punished 
by whipping, but that the whipping 


\shall be administered by the birch 


rod only. With regard to adults, 
I propose to extend the provisions of 
this Bill to three classes of offences. 
The first class of offenders to which I 
propose to extend the punishment is 
that of burglars who, while engaged 
in the offence, are armed with dangerous 
or offensive weapons. I donot, however, 
think -it will be necessary for me to 
prove in this House the necessity of 
extending corporal punishment to such 
cases, and in saying this I am supported 
by the fact that at the present moment 
there are before the Legislature three 
Bills having for their object the admin- 
istration of this form of punishment to 
these offenders. The second class of 
offences to which I propose to extend 
the punishment provided by this Bill is 
rape. Of course, Sir, I am aware of 
the argument that will be used against 
the infliction of this severe punish- 
ment for such offences; and I will say, 
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at the outset, that I am one of those 
who do not believe that a rape can be 
committed by one man, but that when 
the allegation is made in such a case it 
is generally made with an ulterior 
object. But I may state that I have 
endeavoured so to qualify the nature of 
the offence as to render it impossible 
in the last degree that where there has 
been consent the prisoner shall be 
flogged. The qualification I propose to 
place on the offence is when, in the 
opinion of the Court the offence has been 
accompanied before, at the time, or 
afterwards, with aggravated violence. 
I also propose to flog for the same 
offence when it has been committed by 
two or more persons. I have always 
been unable to discern the distinction 
“made between two or more persons 
knocking a woman down and stealing 
from her pocket a few pence, for which 
offence the law now permits the culprit 
to be flogged, and the same men knock- 
ing @ woman down and, instead of 
stealing money from her pocket, robbing 
her of her chastity. To my mind the 
latter offence is the more serious of the 
two. I also propose, in the category of the 
second class of offence, to extend this 
unishment to offenders under the 
riminal Law Amendment Act. Con- 
fining myself to my own experience 
on the North-Eastern circuit, I can 
assure the House of this, that the cases 
which within the last three years have 
come before the Courts of Quarter 
Sessions, and before the Courts of Assize 
in Northumberland, Durham, and York- 
shire, are absolutely revolting. They 
have been committed or attempted on 
poor little children, absolutely ignorant 
of the nature of the crime, and who are 
incapable of defending themselves, or of 
protesting. I have some knowledge of 
the gravity of the epidemic in the north 
of England—and I speak only in regard 
to that part of the country—and I say 
that during the last three years there 
has been on an average close upon 90 
cases per year, and of these I believe 
that about two-thirds have resulted in 
convictions. I am supported in my 
contention with regard to this state of 
¢rime in that part of the kingdom by a 
letter I have recently received from a 
clergyman to the effect that not all, nor 
nearly all, the actual cases came before 
the Courts, and that, in nearly all the 
¢ases which came before the public, 


Mr. T. Milvain 
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the offences were committed by vagrant 
classes of the population, who are here 
to-day and gone to-morrow, and with 
regard to whom the difficulty is to 
establish their identity. I am en- 
couraged in this matter by the present- 
ments that have been made by Grand 
Juries and other bodies to the Home 
Office, asking for the extension of cor- 
pase punishment to this class of offence. 
may say, generally, that during the last 
three years there have been presentments 
made from the whole of the North of 4s 
land—from Yorkshire, Northumberland, 
Durham and Westmoreland—and I un- 
derstand, from further information, that 
similar presentments are coming from 
other parts of the country—from Hamp- 
shire, Glamorganshire, Essex, and also 
from the Central Criminal Court. Upon 
this point I say fearlessly that the 
amount of feeling in favour of corporal 
punishment, being extended to this 
class of offences is absolutely overwhel- 
ming. Now, Sir, another class of cases 
to which I propose to extend this mode 
of punishment is that which is mentioned 
in books as one not to be named amon 
Christians—the offences of bestiality po 
sodomy. I do not think it necessary for 
me to say @ single word on this subject 
beyond what is necessary to bring out 
what I may call the economic feature of 
the Bill. In the present state of the 
law, when a person is accused of an 
offence of such a nature, the jury 
frequently do not convict because 
the minimum punishment is one of 
penal servitude ‘for no less than 10 
years. What is maintained in regard 
to this class of offence is that the 
punishment does not fall so much on 
the man who is convicted and sentenced 
as it does upon the ratepayer; and as I 
propose by this Bill (in the 5th Section) 
that when the punishment of flogging 
is administered, it may be in substi- 
tution for any part of the said punishment. 
I take the punishment off the backs of 
those who ought not to bear it, and place 
it on the back of him who ought to bear 
it. Now, Sir, that is the whole of the 
Bill, and I suppose I may answer, by 
anticipation, the arguments that are 
likely to be brought against it. First, in 
regard to rape and offences under 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act, the 
argument is certain to be raised that it 
will be a prolific source of black-maili ing. 
This argument was used successfully 
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when the Oriminal Law Amendment 
Act was before this House in 1885. 
It was then argued that this House 
ought to hesitate before inflicting the 
unishment of flogging for such offences. 
3 do not suppose that the argument 
ean now be seriously urged, and if it be 
I do not think the House will entertain 
it for a single moment—or that this 
House—elected on an extended suffrage, 
will allow itself to be in any way biased 
by the Resolutions of 1885. But when 
the proposal to inflict corporal punish- 
ment was before the House in connection 
with that measure and in relation to the 
question of rape, ae for the 
protection of the subject were not in- 
corporated in the Bill. Upon that 
amendment the argument as to black- 
mailing was raised successfully. It was 
then said that men would be convicted 
by persons who were endeavouring to 
extort money from them. For the pro- 
tection of the person charged provision 
was made that the testimony of the per- 
son making the accusation must be 
supported and corroborated by inde- 
pendent evidence, and there was still 
further protection that the man against 
whom the accusation was made was 
himself constitued an available witness 
who could go into the witness box and 
deny upon oath the allegations made 
against him. And, Sir, eon lad to 
know that there is before this House a 


Bill which is likely still further to pro- 


tect the person charged—the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill which, with 
certain qualifications, I hope may 
become law and made applicable to the 
whole of the United iaghous. By 
that Bill—and I hope I am not irregu- 
lar in alluding to it—a man may be able 
to call his wife— if he have one—and it 
will also be inadmissible for him to be 
cross-examined as to any previous con- 
viction or with regard tu his past history. 
Such being the provisions for the pro- 
tection of the subject charged, I feel 
ages § convinced of this, that he will 

e fenced about and fully protected 
against any chance of being found guilty 
of an offence he has not really com- 
mitted. Perhaps, on this subject, I 
may be allowed to appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary and 
to ask him whether in his experience of 
the office he has the honour to hold 
there has been any case in which a man 
has been found guilty of any of these 
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classes of offence and has been dis- 
charged in consequence of any mis- 
carriage of justice? But in this Bill 
there is a still further protection. It 
does not propose to make the punish- 
ment obligatory. It leaves it to the 
discretion of the Judge who tries the 
case, and if that Judge has any doubt 
in his own mind as to the guilt of the 
person who stands convicted he cer- 
tainly will hesitate before inflicting 
the sentence of the lash upon him. 
Another argument used is as to 
the inequality of the punishment. I 
cannot help thinking that this is 
a most ridiculous argument. It 
is impossible to devise a code of 
punishment which will fall equally upon 
all classes of persons. Persons are 
differently constituted, and are of differ- 
ent nervous temperament. But that is a 
matter which must be left entirely to the 
discretion of the Judge, who ought to be 
able, with a Judge’s eye, to discern 
whether the prisoner who is convicted 
is able to sustain the sentence, which he 
deems it necessary to pass as a punish- 
ment for the offence. As to the argu- 
ment about the punishment being 
brutalizing, in my opinion you cannot 
brutalize a person who has already 
brutalized himself by the commission 
of any of these offences. I cannot 
help thinking that the class who 
commit the kind of offences which I in- 
corporate in this Bill, are entirely lost 
to all moral sense, and I maintain that 
the only way to get at them is by ap- 
ealing to their animal feelings. Now, 

Bir, I do not move this Bill in any vin- 
dictive spirit. I believe that its provi- 
sions will prove a deterrent to the com- 
mission of such offences. I know there 
is.a great conflict, and there has been a 
conflict going on for some time, as to 
whether garrotting was put down by the 
infliction of the lash. I do not say I have 
come to any conclusion as to whether 
it was, or was not, but this I will say, 
that those who argue that garrotting 
was not put down by the lash, but by 
passing sentence of long terms of penal 
servitude, might ask themselves— 
“How is it that the offence stopped 
almost immediately ?’’ I maintain that 
all classes of crime are infectious; that 
if they are not treated immediately, and 
with vigour, they arecertain to spread and 
spread into that state ofcrime which I have 
eady described as an epidemic. But 
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apart from that fact I should like to 
say that there is independent testimony 
to the effect that if garrotting is not 
satisfactorily proved to have been put 
down by the operation of the lash, 
robbery with violence and such offences 
for which flogging is now a punish- 
ment, are being put down by the lash 
in districts where it has been adminis- 
tered. Let me draw the attention of the 
House to the fact that only the other 
ay a correspondence appeared in the 
newspapers upon this subject from a gen- 
¢leman who is a Clerk of Assize upon the 
South Wales Circuit, and he describes 
how, in the early part of last year at 
the Assizes, there were 22 offences of 
robbery with violence in Glamorgan- 
shire: They were treated by short 
terms of imprisonment. At the following 
Assizes there. were as many cases of 
robbery with violence. Some were 
treated with short terms of imprison- 
ment, and others were treated with the 
punishment of the lash. At the follow- 
ing Assizes again, there were no cases 
of robbery with violence at all. I 
maintain, Sir, upon these  state- 
ments of facts that the infletion of 
the lash is a deterrent from the com- 
mitting of such offences. Sir, I may 
say that I submitted this Bill to the 
Howard Association for the opinion of 
that very praiseworthy body upon its 
‘merits, and although faults have been 
found with some of its details, which I 
have endeavoured to answer in laying 
it before the House, they were unani- 
‘mous in their general approval of the 
principle of the Bill. They believe that 
‘this Bill, if put into operation, would be 
an act of mercy to defenceless women 
and children, and in that spirit I beg to 
move the Second Reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


*Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
In the absence of the hon. and learned 
Member who had given notice to move 
the rejection of this Bill, and in utter 
ignorance of the course which the 
Government may think right to take 
upon it, I take upon myself to move, 
‘That this Bill be read a second time 
this day six months.” I regretted very 
much to hear the concluding words of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
has moved the Second Reading of this 


Mr. ZT. Milvain 


{COMMONS} 
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Bill, because I am one of those who 
attach the very highest importance to 
any view Fy by the Howard 
Society, and I think that Society owes a 
great debt to Mr. Tullock personally for 
what he has done in lessening the crime 
of this country. Without knowing the 
precise opinion which the Howard 
Soeiety has expressed, it would be im- 
pertinent in me to put anything against 
it, and I only refer to it because the 
hon. and learned Gentlemen used it in 
support of this Bill. We have not the 
opinion before us, except in that 
vague way, and I should ask the 
House to consider this Bill on what 
really is the proper ground of objection, 
namely, that itis a step backward in the 
direction of brutal punishment, and we 
have reason, therefore, to reject it. The 
tendency has been as far as possible to 
make punishment act rather as a deter- 
rent to crime than as vengeance for 
crime past ; and the whole of the history 
of the criminal jurisprudence of this 
country shows that as severe punish- 
ment has lessened so has crime lessened. 
I know the hon. and learned Gentleman 
does not quite accept that, but he has 
only to go back eighty years in the 
history of this country to see the 
character of the punishment inflicted, 
and how numerous the crimes were, 
and how often the crimes were com- 
mitted almost within sight of those who 
were inflicting punishment. He will 
see that the proposition which I put is 
thoroughly justified. Now, I brought 
the case before this House the other 
day of three little boys—one of them of 
very tender years, the eldest, I think, 
only fourteen—I am speaking roughly 
—the youngest seven, cad I think te 
middle one nine years of age, at any 
rate they were somewhere about those 
ages. The case which happened in 
Edinburgh was very carefully inquired 
into by the Lord Advocate. The three 
boys were flogged for offering news- 
papers for sale in the North British 
Railway Station. Instead of encourag- 
ing magistrates to the infliction of 
whipping upon youthful offenders, we 
should try to prevent the magistrates hav- 
ing any such power, which I think ought 
not to be entrusted tothem. If this 
Bill only affected punishments inflicted 
by Judges in the High Court, or Judges 
of Assize, I could agree that in the bulk 
of instances they would be very careful 
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in directing the infliction of any such 
peulennngt, ry I do not think i a 
can say that forthe magistrates generally, 
and I put it that there would = a dis- 
sition on the part of magistrates to 
inflict this punishment of flogging, 
though I think the tendency of public 
feeling is against it, and rightly 
against it. I do not intend to occupy 
the House with any long speech upon 
this subject. I intended to have given 
a silent vote in opposition to-day, think- 
ing the rejection of it would have been 
moved by the hon. Member who has 
given notice in his name. I am utterly 
against all barbarous punishments. I 
am utterly against any kind of punish- 
ments which are intended in any kind 
of fashion as a penalty and vengeance 
for past crime rather than as a deterrent 
from future crime. Unfortunately or 
fortunately I spent three years of my 
life at a time when flogging was a 
legitimate punishment, as a private 
soldier in the army, and nothing could 
be more shocking, both in its effect upon 
the person punished and its effect upon 
everybody witnessing, than to see the 
lash used. It was degrading and 
brutalizing in the extreme ; and I appeal 
to the Government not to consent to 
this Bill. I appeal to the House not to 
give sanction to it. Reference has been 
made to garrotting. But really what 
often happens inside this House as well 
as outside was this, that in a period of 
anic, when public opinion was alarmed 
y crimes of a particular character, they 
resorted to anything that they thought 
might meet them. Ido not intend to 


discuss with the hon. and learned 
‘Gentleman whether garrotting ceased in 
-consequence of the imposition of flogging 


or not, because my allegation to this 
House would be that if you check any 
particular crime by the administration 


-of a brutalizing punishment you inflict 


upon society a permanent evil in excess 


- of the temporary crime you diminish. 


I beg to move the rejection of this Bill. 


Amendment proposed to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 


‘Question to add the words “upon this 
‘day six months.” —( Mr. Bradlaugh.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the question.” 


*Mr. JACOB BRIGHT (Manchester): 
I beg to second the Amendment. In 
introducing his Bill it appeared to me 
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that that portion of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s speech which ought to 
have been the most important ‘was by 
far the weakest part of the whole utter- 
ance, Everybody, I believe, on both 
sides of the House would much 
rather not resort to the punishment 
of flogging, or not extend it, un- 
less it was felt to be in some 
respects very advantageous to do so, 
When any Gentleman brings in a Bill 
of this character he should give over- 
whelming evidence that flogging is a 
punishment which diminishes crime, 
which lessens the number of criminals, 
and makes the country more secure, 
Anyone who heard the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s speech must be struck with 
the fact that we had almost no evidence 
of that kind. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman referred to garrotting, and to 
what is supposed to have occurred. I 
understood him that he had no very 
clear idea of what was the result on 
garotting of flogging legislation. But 
we have the clearest proof from Lord 
Aberdare, who, as Mr. Bruce was Home 
Secretary at the time, and who has 
shown to the public again and again 
that the discontinuance of garrotting had 
nothing whatever to do with the Bill 
passed for flogging. He has shown us 
again and again that whatever garrot- 
ting existed—and he said it was mon- 
strously exaggerated—was put down 
months before the Flogging Bill passed 
this House in 1862. Then the hon. and 
learned Gentleman gave us some frag- 
mentary sort of evidence with regard to 
some county in Wales. Surely we 
ought to have known something of 
what occurred in the whole of the 
United Kingdom—some much broader 
facts should have Leen placed before 
us. I can tell the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that if he would refer to the 
statistics of crime during a number of 
years after the year 1862, when the 
Flogging Bill was passed, he would 
find that, duing a period of seven 
years, the crimes against which flogging 
had been enacted increased in number, 
whilst almost every other class of crime 
throughout the country diminished. 
Now, does flogging deter from crime? 
Because if it does I should like to know 
why the hon. and learned Gentleman is 
so careful in his Bill to limit flogging to 
certain offences? If flogging deters 
from crime it is a blessed discovery 
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which ought to be widely extended, 
and if it diminishes crime and makes 
the public secure I should be of 
opinion that it should be extended 
to almost every kind of crime. 
H should _ flog — alone, ede 
et women have theadvantage of in 
because if you wal” phe tes, She 
number of women who are sent to 
aol, and who are treated as prisoners, 
it would be a great advantage to the sex. 
Again, if flogging is so advantageous, 
how is it that it is confined to this 
country. So far as I know, there is 
not another Christian country in the 
world which adopts flogging in regard 
to crime. Go to the United States you 
have thirty or forty independent Gov- 
ernments each acting on the best advice 
and knowledge it can obtain, and there 
is not one of those states which resorts 
to flogging. There is not one of our 
colonies where such an odious custom 
exists. I believe there is not one 
single country throughout the whole of 
of Europe that flogs; and yet these 
countries are just as intelligent as our- ! 
selves, and if there was this yen ol 
remedy in flogging which'the honourable 
and learned Gentleman thinks there is, 
surely he would find it existing in many 
parts ofthe world. I agree with every- 
thing that was said by the hon. Member 
for Northampton. I believe this punish- 
ment brutalizes the persons who receive 
it, brutalizes those who inflict it, and | 
brutalizes the society among which it 
exists. In 1475 I think it was, there 
was a debate in this House on this 
subject—a most interesting and remark 
able debate; and if anyone wants 
information on the subject, he could not 
do better than take the volume of 
Hansard for 1875 and read the speech 
of Mr. Peter Taylor, then Member for 
Leicester. He treats the whole subject 
with the greatest possible care, having 
investigated it in all respects. I believe 
the speech convinced, the House of that 
day of the inability, and folly, and 
barbarism of this punishment. 

Sirk GEORGE RUSSELL (Berks, 
Wokingham): I desire, Sir, to give my 
support to the Measure, on the ground 
that in the long run the punishment 
which is most really deterrent in its 
character is found to be the most humane 
in its operation. If I am satisfied of 
one thing more than another it is that 
if anything will deter and restrain men 


Mr. Jacob Bright 
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from the continued commission of brutal 
crime it is corporal punishment. The 
hon. Member for Northampton has said 
that ever since the severity of punish- 
ment has been diminished there has 
been a corresponding diminution of 
crime. I altogether deny that the de- 
crease is consequent on a lessening of 
the severity of the punishment. At one 
time men wers hung for sheep stealing. 
It is no longer a capital offence, and 
certainly it is not so frequently com- 
mitted. But why? Because it is almost 
impossible in the present day for a man 
to steal a sheep and not be detected. I 
advocate corporal punishment for brutal 
crime—in which I include burglary with 


irearms—not only because it is effec- 


tive, but because it is cheap. The 
enormous expense which we incur in the 
detection and punishment of crime is a 
disgrace to us. We have a vast class in 
this country who prey upon society from 
the beginning to the end of their lives, 
and who are either kept in gaol at an 
enormous expense, or out of gaol prey 
more directly upon us. I represent and 
live in a county (East Berkshire) which 
has become notorious for the burglaries 
committed in it, and I would ask hon. 
Members to consider what alarm is 
created in a household among women 
and children when they know of such a 
state of things in their neighbourhood, 
and what danger there is of the house 
being broken into by a gang of armed 
miscreants. I was sorry to hear the 
Home Secretary say the other day in 
answer to a question that he thought 
corporal punishment contrary to the 
spirit of the age. I can only say that 
I deem it an additional argument in 
favour of administering corporal pun- 
ishment. One can be too humanitarian 
now-a-days, and I hope the Government 
will on this occasion show courage and 
luck and rise to a sense of its duty. I be- 
ieve the Irish Secretary is so popular be- 
cause he does not shrink from doing what 
he believes to be his duty, and I hope 
that the Government will not be deterred 
by the supposititious unpopularity of 
corporal punishment in following what 
it believes to be the right course that 
will lead to the diminution of brutal 
crime and save unnecessary expense to 
this country. But this is an age of 
shams, of sham humanitarianism among 
the rest. I went over a gaol some time 
ago, and an old warder told me that 
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from his experience and from what he 
had heard criminals say, the two punish- 
ments which they fear are capital 
punishment and flogging, and I believe 
that if the flogging were administered 
in the presence of all this rascally type 
of criminals, it would act as a deterrent 
from rendering themselves liable to 
similar punishment. I am not afraid of 
running counter to the humanitarian 
spirit of the age, and I believe that af 
the House will boldly face this question 
and give the Judges power t» order the 
administration of corporal punishment 
in all cases of brutal crime, including 
armed burglary, it-will lead to a great 
diminution of crime and will promote 
economy. 


*Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I do not propose to 
follow the hon. Member who last spoke 


‘into the question of the popularity of the 


Irish Secretary, but in dealing with the 
wisdom of severity of punishment, I wish 
he had read the book “‘ Pains and Penal- 
ties,” by Beccuria, published at the end 
of last century, for if he had I do not 
believe he would have advanced the 
arguments he had laid before the House. 
I absolutely dissent from every word 
the hon. Gentleman has said, and for 
several reasons I deny that severity 
ever does act as a deterrent. When I 
was in Texas, horse stealing was very 
prevalent, and the punishment was 
generally prompt and complete. The 
neighbours used to assemble, and 
when they caught the thief they 
hung him on the nearest tree. I 


have myself assisted at several of these 
entertainments, and although many 
promising able-bodied male white 
citizens were thus removed from their 
sphere of usefulness here below, the 
punishment did not prove in any way 
efficacious in checking the crime, for 
it is still one of the most prevalent 
in that State. Again, I have another 
personal experience which will show 
how a man’s humanitarian sentiments 
are blunted, and how he is rendered 
hard-hearted. I remember exercising 
one day with other criminals in Pen- 
tonville, when a young man was 
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taken away to be flogged. He had 
been guilty of the crime of. violence 
and aggravated assault upon an old 
man, and I know it struck several of 
us with great horror.. But in three or 
four days another man was removed to 
undergo a similar punishment, and I 
confess the incident did not then pro- 
duce the same keen effect on me. Sir, 


it is strange that at the end of the ~ 


nineteenth century we should: be asked 
to check crime by increasing the severity 
of the punishment. There are two 
classes who prey upon society —the 
landlords and the capitalists—who are 
the heaviest burdens the taxpayers have 
to sustain, but even to them I would not 
apply severe measures to turn them 
from the error of their ways. We must, 
in my opinion, look to education for the 
reduction of the criminal classes; we 
must improve their surroundings. We 
must get rid of the misery in which 
they live; we must do away with every- 
thing that tends to brutalize and debase 
their natures; and these remedies— 
sentimental, as they may be termed— 
are infinitely better calculated to lessen 
the great criminal class than any mea- 
sure of punishment however severe. 

Mz. H. J. ATKINSON (Boston): I 
believe that criminals do fear corporal 
punishment. I do not care to accept 
the hon. Member’s recommendation 
to read a book published at the end of 
the last century; I prefer to be — 
by my own experience, and having 
been a magistrate for 25 years or more 
and a visiting justice for a part of the 
time, I give my support to the Bill. 


*Mr. C.GRAHAM: The object of the 
writer of the book was to advocate 
abolition of corporal punishment. He 
protests against the extreme severity 
that then existed in that part of Italy 
in which he lived, and he proved that 
it acted in no way as a deterrent. 

Mr. ATKINSON: I do not think I 
said anything to call for interruption 
on the part of the hon. Member. I say 
that from my experience as a magistrate 
and as a visiting justice, I know per- 
fectly well what are the sentiments of 
the criminal classes, and I contend that 
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crime would be prevented by this 
measure. The hon. Member for North- 
‘ampton has told us that he is against 
barbarous punishments; so are we; but 
for my own part, I am more against 
‘barbarous crimes, and if we have to 
choose between the two, I think we 
should rather have barbarous punish- 
ments come upon the guilty, than bar- 
barous crimes upon the innocent. If 
that is so, the supporters of the Bill 
have made out their case. The safe- 
guards contained in the Bill against 
excessive severity are quite sufficient, 
but if necessary they might be added to 
in Committee. The young are protec- 
ted, a surgeon is to be present at the 
infliction of the punishment. Hon. 
Members opposite talk about public 
opinion. Let me point out that we on 
this side represent the majority of the 
electors, and we therefore are entitled 
to talk about public opinion. I declare 
from the bottom of my heart, that, 
in my opinion, the subjects of Her 
Majesty are entitled to protection at the 
hands of those who are chosen as 
their representatives in Parliament, 
and that the great majority will be 
satisfied if the House pass this Bill. I 
believe there is a general desire through- 
out the country that it should be passed. 
It would often be a mercy to a man who 
developes brutal tendencies to stop him 
at the outset. If he were flogged in the 
first instance that would prevent him 
from again committing an offence of the 
same kind. If, however, he is not 
deterred he is a-.mere brute, and 
deserves to receive the brutal punish- 
ment which is due te such men, who 
fear nothing but flogging or capital 
punishment. Remember that _ little 
children are often violated and assaulted 
by these brutes and ruffians; if one of 
your children were so treated would you 
dare stand up in this House and declare 
that the brute should under no circum- 
stances be flogged ? Let us put our- 
selves in the place of those whom we 
are sent here to protect. I say if you 
flogged these brutes you would prevent 
99 out of every 100 from ever committing 
the offence a second time. I hope the 
Bill will be allowed to go into Committee, 
and I am sure we are highly indebted 
to the hon. Member who has brought it 
forward. 


Mr. Atkinson 


{COMMONS} 
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*Me. G. OSBORNE MORGAN 
(Denbighshire, E.): If I vote against 
the Bill it will not be because I do not 
entertain a feeling of indignation and 
loathing for the brutal crimes which have 
been referred to. But it is a singular 
circumstance that whereas every other 
civilized country has discarded the use 
of the lash, there is in England alone 
a desire to revert to this form of punish- 
ment, and I have often, when abused, 
been asked to explain how that is. The 
question, especially when accompanied 
by an uncomplimentary comparison be- 


tween England and Russia, is not a 
pleasant one, and is not easy to answer. 
Of course nobody but a few fanatics 
advocate corporal punishment for itsown 
sake, and I am quite willing to believe 
my hon. Friend when he says he brings- 
forward this Bill because he thinks 
flogging is the only deterrent from 
certain kinds of crime. Is it a fact, 
however, that corporal punishment is 
really a deterrent? If the judicial 
statistics are any guide my hon. Friend’s 
opinion is founded on as weak a founda- 
tion as any popular fallacy can rest 
upon. The hon. Member has quoted 
opinions of Grand Juries. Well I am 
not disposed to place implicit reliance 
on the opinions of Grand Juries. But 
even supposing that the opinions which 
have been quoted are entitled to the 
greatest possible weight, surely before 
we legislate in a direction opposed to 
the whole current of modern legisla- 
tion, we are entitled to spore 
more than opinions. We are entitle 

to facts based upon official statistics and 
concerning which there can be no doubt 
whatever. By facts I do not mean 
letters in newspapers or conversations 
with prison warders. I mean, I repeat, 
facts based on judicial statistics. I will 
not go back to the time when men and 
women were flogged through the streets 
of London at the cart’s tail, and when 
flogging seemed to act as a stimulant 
to crime rather than as a deterrent, but 
I will take three modern cases, being, 
indeed, the only cases in which m 
modern times corporal punishment has 
been resorted to. In the case of the 
Army and Navy the lash has not proved 
a deterrent from crime, which has 
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decreased enormously since the punish- 
ment of flogging was abolished. There- 
fore we may assume that it would not 
prove to be a deterrent to men who do 
not belong to the Army or Navy. The 
statistics show that at the time when flog- 

ing was of almost daily occurrencein the 
) ie in one year there were no less than 
510 men flogged. In those days the 
Army was a perfect sink of crime, and 
in the same year as those floggings took 

lace there were 22,852 Courts Martial. 

hat was in the year 1866. In another 
year the number of Courts Martial rose 
as high as 26,000. Well, in 1868 a 
Motion was brought forward for the 
abolition of flogging in the Army ex- 
cept in time of war. In that debate it was 
said, as it is said now, that these ruffians 
would only be deterred from crime by 
fear of physical pain, and so strong was 
the feeling in the House that the 
Motion was only carried by a majority 
of one. The next year the Government 
prohibited flogging except when the 
men were on active service. Orime 
immediately decreased. The number of 
Courts Martial fell as lowas12,000,and I 
believe they have never risen beyond 
16,000. In the year 1881 I brought in 
a Bill for total abolition of flogging in 
the Army. As to the Navy, the pro- 
vision as to active service excluded the 
operation of the order, as men on 
board ship were always deemed to 
be on active service. I showed that 
the result of the abolition of flog- 
ging had been that crime had year by 
year decreased. I am bound to say that 
some very remarkable speeches by the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork in 
1879 gave a great impetus to this move- 
ment, and to him is really due the aboli- 
tion of flogging in the Army; and the 
Bill, which a few years before had been 
thrown out by a majority of 106, 
eventually passed the House of Com- 
mons without a single dissentient. I say 
it, I hope, with all humility, but there 
is no single act of my whole life upon 
which I shall look back with more satis- 
faction than this. From that moment 
crime fellagain. In 1881, the last year 
of flogging, the number of courts martial 
was 91 per thousand men ; in 1884 the 
number fell to 73, and in 1887, the last 
year for which I have the returns, they 
fell to 61 per thousand men—or a little 
over 6 per cent, as against 14 or 15 per 
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cent in the my days of flogging. 
There was an = reduction in thec po 
of the Navy and the Marines, when 
Courts Martial on board ship fell from 
266 in 1881, the last year of flogging, 
to 169 in 1886. Yet there are people 
who tell us that the abolition of flogging 
in the Army and Navy has led to an 
increase of crime! 1 think now I am 
entitled to assume that what has 
occurred in the services will not be 
different from the result in the 
civilian classes, and that flogging will 
not be found to act as a deterrent. 
I will next take the cases of assaults 
upon the Queen. There have, I believe 
been six of these dastardly assaults 
upon Her Majesty. The first took 
place in 1841, and soon after the dis- 
tinguished father of the present Speaker 
brought in a Bill inflicting whipping as 
a punishment for assaults upon the 
Queen. But all these assaults, except, of 
course, the first, and perhaps the second, 
took place after, and not before, corporal 
Cope ype had been authorized. 

hat, then, becomes of the argument 
that flogging acted as a deterrent ? 
I now come to the last case I am going 
to cite—namely, robbery with violence. 
I will ask the careful attention of the 
House to the facts that I am going to 
lay before it. It has been stated by the 
mover of this Bill that robbery with 
violence has diminished in consequence 
of the punishment of the lash. 


*Mr. MILVAIN : My point was that 
in thedistrict wherethe lash was ordered, 
robbery with violence has been sup- 
pressed. 

*Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN: But 
what is the evidence of that? I will 
accept only judicial statistics. Individual 
experience and opinions on this subject 
are so contradictory that it is not safe 
to act upon anything but judicial statis- 
tics. A quarter of a century ago there 
was a panic about garrotting, and Lord 
Norton, then Mr. Adderley, who had a 
perfect mania on the subject of flogging, 
by means of which only he seemed to 
think the world could be regenerated, 
induced Parliament to pass an Act to 
punish the offence of garrotting with 
flogging. But before the Act was passed 
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garroting, in the technical and scientific 
sense of the word—that which has 
caused the panic—had been completely 
put an end to, because the gang who 
had practised it had been broken up, 
all its members having been cap- 
tured, convicted, and sentenced to 
penal servitude. These are facts for 
which I have the authority of the 
late Recorder, Mr. Russell Gurney. 
The question is, has robbery with 
violence increased or decreased? The 
Act has been in force more than 25 
years, and surely, if it was to bear fruit 
at all, there ought now to be a steady 
diminution in the offences against 
which it was directed. I have been 
at some pains to ascertain the 
facts. I have gone through tho 


criminal statistics for the period of 
ten years, and I think the right hon. 
Gentleman will agree that that will 
give sufficient data to enable us to come 
to a conclusion on a question of this 
kind. The best judicial statistics are 
from 1888. They divide the previous 
ten years into two quinquennial periods, 
from 1878 to 1882, and from 1883 to 
1887, and the result has proved most 
satisfactory. It shows that in the 
last five years, as compared with the pre- 
ceding five years, there has been a great 
diminution in serious crimes — from 
77,576 to 69,918—whereas there has 
been an increase in those that are 
punishable with flogging, from 1,372 
to 1,390. There is a considerable 
increase in the number of assaults 
upon women, but that is to be ex- 

ained by the passing of the Criminal 

w Amendment Act, the consequent 
vigilance on the part of the police, 
and the prosecutions that followed. 
But even these are now on the 
decline. At the recent sessions of the 
Central Criminal Court, out of 89 pri- 
soners 15 were charged with robbery 
with violence, and the Grand Jury called 
upon the Recorder to inflict the punish- 
ment of the lash. It would be instructive 
to know whether the Recorder agreed 
with the Grand Jury. It is easy to 
mislead popular opinion on such a sub- 
ject. A journalist told me that this was 
actually done by a leading London 
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newspaper a few years ago, and a sort 
of panic created by simply collectin 
cases of assaults of women, and, 
by putting them together, concen- 
trating attention upon them, while at 
the very time this was being done 
it afterwards proved that there had 
been a diminution in the number of 
eases. An American once remarked to 
me, ‘‘ Your nation are the greatest set 
of cowards on God’s earth; you are 
always afraid of something. You are 
always going to be either invaded or 
garrotted.” If the lash is so effective 
a deterrent, why do we not go cn and 
inflict it in cases of robbery without 
violence? And that is what we shall get 
to, for as Lord Bacon observed 300 years 
ago, the appetite for these vinditive 
punishments grows with indulgence. 
When the Irish Crimes Act was before 
the House, an hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Swetenham) put on the paper an 
amendment that any one guilty of 
offences named in certain clauses should 
be liable to be once, twice, or thrice, 
privately whipped, the number of lashes 
not to exceed 50 at each whipping. One 
of the offences specified was assaulting 
or injuring a dwelling. One hundred 
and fifty lashes for ‘injuring a 
dwelling”! Why, in no other country 
in Europe would a member of a repre- 
sentative Assembly have dared to make 
such a proposal. Yet that is what we 
have come to in this age of ‘spurious 
sentimentality.” I mentioned the fact 
to an Italian Deputy, and he told me 
that if anything of the kind had been 
proposed in their Assembly the Member 
would have been hissed out of the 
Chamber. I hope there are on both 
sides of the House fair-minded men 
who, having listened to the facts I have 
quoted, will oppose the Second Reading 
of a Bil) which would be tulerated by 
no other Legislature in Europe, and 
which our own experience has shown to 
be not only barbarous, but absolutely 
ineffective. 


*Mr. MATTHEWS: I think every- 
body will admit that the present state 
of the law with regard to the punish- 
ment of flogging is unsatisfactory. We 
flog in a sporadic and eccentric kind of 
way that is I think totally indefensible. 
There is the Treason Felony Act under 
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which, for certain assaults on the Queen, 
flogging may be be administered ; then 
assaults accompanying robbery with 
violence and garrotting or attempted 
choking may be punished in the same 
way. Then there are several offences 
under the Vagrant Act for which the 
punishment of flogging may still be 
inflicted. For instance, a man convicted 
for the second time as an idle and 
disorderly person may be flogged, as 
may @ man who neglects to maintain 
himself or his family; so may a chap- 
man travelling or selling without a 
licence, or any person sleeping in the 
open air without any visible means of 
subsistence. I should be disposed myself 
to vote for the Second Reading of the 
Bill if only because it proposes to deal 
with the whole question and determine 
once for all which punishments should 
be dealt with by this kind of punish- 
ment and which should not. These dis- 
cussions on questions of punishment 
involve questions of social philosophy 
which are interesting to us all. I suppose 
all will agree that any punishment 
necessary for the protection of society 
against crime is justifiable, although I 
do not know whether the opposite of that 
proposition will be generally accepted. 
The first question which arises is whether 
a given punishment is deterrent or not. 
I have listened with some surprise to 
the argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, and as far as I could 
follow it, it conveyed to my puzzled 
mind the idea that flogging, so far from 
deterring from crime, has the effect of 
leading to the commission of that class 
of crime to which it is applied, and that 
a wise Legislature ought to flog for acts 
of virtue. 


*Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN: I 
simply stated the facts. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes; but the 
facts are for the purpose of drawing in- 
ferences, and as far as I can follow the 
right hon. Gentleman, they are intended 
‘to lead to the conclusion that the punish- 
ment of flogging does not deter from but 
actually leads to the class of crime to 
which it was applied. Ifthat is a sound 
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argument, I repeat it leads to the con- 
clusion that flogging is a most valuable 
social instrument for the promotion of 
virtue, if not for the prevention of 
crime. That is a question on which we 
all of us have experience of our own to 
guide us. We have many, if not all, of 
us experienced the punishment of flog- 
ging, and when the experience of foreign 
countries is quoted, and it is said that a 
man would be scouted out of the Senate 
of a foreign nation if he proposed such 
a punishment, my short answer will be 
that those foreign legislators have not 
been flogged and we have. No man 
exposes himself willingly to that punish- 
ment, and I confess that, bringing my 
own experience to bear on the question, 
I cannot doubt that flogging is deterrent. 


That alone is not enough to say, because 
torture was deterrent. I am not going 
to push the argument too far; it does 
not follow that because a punishment is 
deterrent, it is therefore justifiable. 
Let me point out how inconclusive the 
figures quoted by the right hon. 
Gentleman are. The right hon. 
Gentleman pointed out in the compari- 
sons which he quoted two figures only 
—namely, those for the two quinquen- 
nial periods immediatety preceding 1887 
—of robbery and assaults with intent to 
rob by persons armed or to the number 
of two or more together. It is not ever 

robbery or assault with intent to i 
which is floggable. In order to be 
floggable it must be by a person armed 
or by two or more persons ; therefore the 
figures are misleading. The figures 
were 1,390 for the second period, and in 
the first period 1,327. The right hon. 
Gentleman did not favour the House 
with any calculation to show that that 
was more than should have followed 
from the increase of population or more 
than accident or local circumstances 
might have accounted for. Both periods 
are under the operation of the lash, and 
if the right hon. Gentleman ascribes the 
incredse in the last period to flogging, 
those who oppose the right hon. Gentle- 
man may ascribe the decrease on the 
former period to flogging. If the right 
hon, Gentleman looks a few lin-s below 
in the Return from which he has quoted 
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his figures he will find an analogous 
class of offence in which the numbers 
are quite stationary. Let him take 
another class of cases in which flog- 
. ging is not inflicted—unnatural offences 
—and he will find that in the same 

riod the increase is rather startling— 
namely, 162 in the first period and 186 
in the second. A similar increase is 
apparent in cases of assault with intent 
to. ravish and indecent assaults, where 
the numbers are 349 in the first period 
and 387 in the second. See how the 
right hon. Gentleman’s argument can 
be turned against him. Here are 
offences which are not floggable which 
haveincreased much more markedly than 
floggable offences. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s opponents may say it is 
because of the absence of that punish- 
ment. I do not put that forward 
as an argument, but say it is 
neither any better nor any worse than 
the argument the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite has offered to the House. It 
seems to me that the agument is useless, 
both as presented by the right hon. 
Gentleman and in the kind of retort I 
have suggested. If the right hon. 
Gentleman had compared the periods 
before the passing of the Act authoriz- 
ing flogging and since, the comparison 
might have been useful, but no doubt 
those figures are very difficult to extract. 
Can anyone doubt that flogging is a 
thing that no man likes, and does any- 
one doubt that a punishment that a 
man does not like is deterrent? As far 
as my experience of Criminal Courts 

es I do not doubt that flogging is 

terrent. No one who has seen the 
extraordinary anxiety with which the 
practised burglar cross-examines with 
a view to minimize the evidence of 
violence in order to escape flogging, 
and the extraordinary liveliness of 
anxiety he exhibits with regard to that 
subject, can doubt that it isdeterrent. A 

unishment, however, must not only be 

terrent. No prudent Legislature would 
select that punishment unless it is in 
accord with public feeling, because 
otherwise juries would evade the law 
and improperly acquit in order to save 
the criminal from the punishment. That 
is not a very high hilosophical view, 
but it is one which no _ prudent 
Legislature would neglect to consider. 
I think that to that extent you must 
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select your punishment, because the 
whole justification of your penal system 
is self protection, and you will not pro- 
tect yourselves in an efficient and suffi-. 
cient way if you do not adopt a punish- 
ment which commends itself to those- 
among whom you live. If punishments. 
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are too severe for the ordinary sense of 
justice, jurors will acquit. This is the. 
reason why the Draconian tem, 


which prevailed in this country before: 
the reforms of Sir Samuel Romilly, did 
not operate to diminish crime. Jurors. 
were unwilling to convict, and criminals. 
could safely reckon that they had nine 
chances of acquittal to one of conviction. 
It is, therefore, a question of fact 
whether or not flogging is too severe, or 
too brutalizing a punishment for the 
prevalent feeling of the day. I discard. 
as really irrelevant foreign opinion on 
the question. I do not believe that 
ublic opinion objects altogether to 
ogging. It it said to be a barbarous. 
and brutalizing punishment; but it is. 
ludicrous to talk about brutalizing some 
of the classes of offenders to whom the 
Bill applies, men, for instance, who 
commit outrages on children of four or- 
five years old. Though I will support 
the Bill, however, I will not pronounce 
a final opinion as to the cases in which 
it is to be applied. I should be inclined 
to include under it offences involvi 
extraordinary brutality, gross cases of 
violence against women and children, 
and nocturnal offences which cause 
terror to unarmed and defenceless per-- 
sons. I am not prepared to include 
burglars who are merely in possession 
of weapons, unless they use or threaten 
to use them. Certainly flogging — 
only to be applied with caution and dis- 
cretion, and in such a way as not to 
shock public feeling. There are many 
men to whom the very suggestion of 
extending flogging is shocking. It is, 
too, to some extent, a retrograde step 
in modern legislation. But at the same 
time it is a great evil that the public 
mind should be in a state of alarm, and 
that persons should feel that they are 
not sufficiently protected; and there 
certainly is such a feeling. The law 
wants consolidating and to be dealt with. 
asa whole. I support the Bill because 
it is aimed at a class of offences against 
which flogging will have a powerful. 
deterrent effect, though I do not commit 
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myself to the schedule of offences in its 
entirety. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: Perhaps I may 
be allowed to explain that I did not 
say flogging was brutalizing alone to 
the criminal, but was brutalizing also to 
those who witness 1t and those who inflict 
it, and I gave my own Army experience 
to prove that. 

*Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): 
There is one clause in this Bill which 
has my entire and cordial approval, and 
only one clause. That is the clause 
which says, ‘‘ This Bill shall not extend 
to Scotland.” I think the framer 
of the measure exercised a most wise 
discretion when he excluded Scotland 
from the operations of this retrograde 
and disgraceful Bill. In Scotland we 
find no class of men capable of applying 
the lash. No man in Scotland will be- 
come @ warder in a prison, except under 
express contract with the Government, 
that he shall not be called upon to use 
the lash. And I venture to think that 
that public feeling in Scotland corres- 
ponds to the great paucity of brutal 
offences in Scotland, compared with 
those in England. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary has 
asked us whether flogging is not a deter- 
rent. Ireply by asking, is imprison- 
ment nota deterrent? Of course they 
are deterrents. Every pain you can in- 
flict is of the nature of a deterrent. 
What did the right hon.Gentleman make 
out for his floggings ? Did he prove or at- 
tempt to prove by any facts or figures 
that flogging was a more successful 
deterrent than imprisonment? He did 
not attempt to argue the question. He 
assumed that such was the fact, in 
obedience to an utterly demonstrable 

fallacy. The distinction between flogging 
and imprisonment is this, that flogging 
inflicts actual physical pain, short in its 
duration, but extremely acute during the 
time it lasts, while imprisonment in- 
flicts pain upon the mind, the loss of 
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liberty being the main ingredient in the 
punishment of the prison. Now, Sir, 
it is a fact of familiar experience, that: 
bodily pains, however acute, do not. 
dwell inthe memory. They do not im- 
press themselves on the mind, or in- 
fluence the imagination, or act as de- 
terrents. I am speaking comparatively 
and of those pains which are entirely 
physical in their effects. Take such 
acute pains as neuralgia and toothache. 
Nothing is more painful at the time, 
but nothing producessolittle effect on the 
mind, and that is the cause of the want 
of sympathy we exhibit for those who 
are suffering those pains. Therefore, 
flogging is on the face of it an expensive 
punishment, in the sense in which 
Bentham uses the word, thatis to say a 
punishment which inflicts a great deal of 
pain and gives no adequate return to 
society. It is difficult to prove the 
precise value of any specific mode of 
punishment, but I can give one argu- 
ment against flogging which would be 
all but conclusive unless it were proved 
by actual experience that flogging had 
such a remarkable deterring power that 
it destroyed the offences against which 
it was directed. It is because the con- 
trary is the case, and because the con- 
trary is consistent with human nature 
that I oppose this punishment, more 
because it is stupid than because it is 
barbarous. The argument I refer to is 
this. Flogging is an irrevocable 
punishment—it is a punishment which 
cannot be undone. You must, however 
carefully you administer your law, have 
a certain proportion of miscarriages of 
justice. You must inevitably, in the 
ordinary course of the administration of 
justice, have a number of persons un- 
justly flogged. Now, Sir, this operates 
on the minds of jurymen very forcibly. 
I can only judge by the effect it would 
produce on my own mind. If it werea 
case of sentencing a man to a flogging 
I should require evidence such as I 
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should require in a case of murder. I 
should not be satisfied with ordinary or 
reasonable proof, inasmuch as a mistake 
could not be corrected if made. If it 
were possible that you could gain any- 
thing by the physical torture of flogging 
you would lose that advantage, and more 
than lose it,in the uncertainty that would 
occur as to the infliction of punishment. 
But why stop at the lash? If there be, 
what experience: and common-sense 
show there is not, any peculiarly 
deterrent power in this form of 
pain, why not go on to use all the tor- 
tures known in the middle ages? No 
one can prove by any criminal statistics 
that flogging has done any good. 
Reference has been made to flogging at 
school. That explains to me what I 
confess has always been a mystery. I 
have frequently observed in this House 
that when any brutal sentiment is 
uttered, or accounts are given of brutal 
conduct, they are received by many 
Members with rapturous cheers, and I 
have come to the conclusion that flog- 
ging has done them no good. I thank the 
hon. Member who proposed the measure 
for having omitted Scotland from it. I 
am glad he has not attempted to put 
this disgrace and scandal upon us, and 
I shall be surprised if England will 
accept a Bill which he does not dare to 
apply to Scotland. 


Mr. 0. W. R. COOKE (Newington, 
W.): I shall vote against this measure 
noton any special humanitarian grounds, 
but for this one reason, that the measure 
proposes to extend a form of punishment 
that ought certainly not lightly to be 
extended to a new class of offences, and 
no evidence has been produced to show 
that that class of offences is extending. 
That is my sole ground for voting 
against the Bill. I have no doubt what- 
ever in my own mind that flogging is a 
strong deterrent, and when I am told 
that you cannot undo flogging when 
once inflicted, my reply is that you can- 
not either do away the effect of imprison- 
ment or capital punishment. This Bill 
proposes to do more than consolidate 
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the law as to flogging, because it would 
extend the punishment to a class of 
cases of a very doubtful character in- 
deed, in which the defendant is often 
placed in an extremely difficult position, 
and would be almost unable to prove 
his innocence by his own testimony. 
When, therefore, it is proposed to 
apply this particular form of punish- 
ment to these offences, we ought to have, 
not perhaps an investigation by a Select 
Committee on the subject, but, at all 
events, the production of some stronger 
evidence to justify the proposed change 
in the law.. I agree with the Bill so far 
as it continues to punish and to flog 
those guilty of serious and brutal crimes, 
but I cannot support it, because it pro- 
poses to extend flogging to offences 
which have not been shown to have 
increased lately. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I very much regretted to hear 
from the Home Secretary that the Go- 
vernment intended to support the 
Second Reading of this Bill, even with 
the limitations, important, as I fully 
admit, they are. I should have thought 
it would have been well for the right 
hon. Gentleman to have been guided by 
the experience of his predecessor. The 
House will recollect that in 1875 Lord 
Cross, who was then Home Secretary, 
introduced a measure dealing with this 
subject. He proposed to extend 
the punishment of flogging, by no 
means to the extent proposed in the 
present Bill, but yet to an important 
extent. The measure proved to be a 
most unpopular one in the country and 
it led to very important debate in the 
House. The rejection of the Bill was 
moved by Mr. P. Taylor the then Mem- 
ber for Leicester, and I think the general 
feeling of the House, after listening to 
Mr. Taylor’s speech and to the debate 
which followed, was that the case against 
the Bill was conclusive; at all events 
the Government dropped the Bill. Now, 
I fully admit that this matter must not 
be decided purely by sentiment, but by 
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something harder, namely by experience 
and the query really is-whether the ex- 
perience of this and other countries 
shows that flogging tends to deter peo- 
ple from crime. If it had that effect I 
would be disposed to abandon sentiment 
and vote for the Bill, but I firmly believe 
that when the matter is thoroughly 
investigated it will be found that flog- 
ging has not been a deterrent of crime. 
Certainly it is a remarkable fact that 
flogging was almost universal through- 
out Europe for something like 300 years 
—in this country it was inflicted for 
almost all offences against the criminal 
law—but that within the last 50 years 
it has been abandoned, not only by this 
country but by other countries. Even 


. Russia has now abandoned the knout. 


We are the only country which has 
made any retrograde step in the matter, 
and that only in the case of robbery with 
violence. The Home Secretary scarcely 
did justice to the argument of my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. G. 0. Morgan) who 
showed that while offences generally 
have diminished, the offences to which 
corporal punishment applies has actually 
increased, ‘It is true that corporal pun- 
ishment may be applied in certain cases 
under the Vagrancy Acts, but as a mat- 
ter of fact it is never applied. The 
Home Secretary recommended us to 
study the statistics of offences against 
the person before the Act of 1863 and 
after that Act. Itso happens that I can 
supply the right hon. Gentleman with 
statistics on the point. I took part in 
the debate in 1875 and the figures I 


then gave were not challenged and have: 


not been challenged since. For the five 
years preceeding the Act of 1863 the 
offences against the persons with vio- 
lence averaged 200 a year, while the 
average of such offences after the 
passing of that Act was 383, an increase 


of nearly 100 per cent. I believe it is 
the opinion of many people that garrot- 
ting was put down by corporal punish- 
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ment, but thatis not the fact. Itis beyond 
all question that garrotting had ceased 
altogether before passing of the Act of 
1868. [An hon. Gentteman: ‘ No.” 
It has been stated publicly and in the 
most positive manner by Mr. Bruce, 
now Lord Aberdare, who was Under 
Secretary for the Home Department 
at the time, that garrotting had 
wholly ceased before the Act of 1863 
was passed into law. Although the 
crime had ceased, for weeks afterwards 
the Home Office was besieged by people 
who professed to have been subjected 
to garrotting, but in every one of the 
cases it appeared there was a mistake. 
But although garrotting had ceased, 
other crimes of robbery with violence 
increased. Now, I must say that the 
statement of the hon. Member for Aber- 
deen (Mr. Hunter) with regard to Scot- 
land was most important; it was that 
in Scotland public opinion would not jus- 
tify a change of the law in this respect, 
that it would be impossible to get people 
to serve in prisons unless it was well 
understood that flogging would not be 
allowed. The Act of 1863 did not apply 
to Scotland, and although under the 
common law of Scotland flogging is per- 
missible, yet for 40 years previous to 
the Act of 1863 flogging had fallen into 
disuse, and two years after the passing 
of the Act of 1863 flogging in Scotland 
was specially abolished by Act of Par- 
liament. Personally, I am content to 
take my stand upon the general ex- 
perience of mankind, and I do think it 
is one of the strofgest arguments. 
against flogging that it has been de- 
liberately abandoned by every country 
in Europe after the experience of ages. 
I will not say that flogging actually 
increases crimes of violence, but I do 
maintain that it does not act as a deter- 
rent. I believe it brutalizes still more 
the brute who commits these offences, 
and that it also brutalizes the people 
who have to administer the punishment, 
Certainly the experience of the army 
and navy in which flogging formerly 
existed is conclusive against the practice 
of flogging. 

*Mrx. SWETENHAM (Carnarvon): 
When I came down to the House I did 
not think that the Second Reading of 
this Measure would be reached to-day, 
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or that a personal attack was going to be 
made on me. I should have prepared my- 
self with facts and figures to show that 
corporal punishment properly adminis- 
tered has a very salutary deterrent 
effect in many cases, and to have shown 
what my Amendment to the Orimes 
Act really embraced. I don’t think there 
are many men, either in or out of the 
House, who have had so many oppor- 
tunities as I have had of attending trials 
of prisoners and of watching the effect of 
punishment upon them. For about 28 
years of my life I annually attended the 
prosecution of about 500 prisoners, and, 
therefore, if I speak upon this subject I 
do not speak entirely in ignorance. This 
Bill deals with two classes of persons. 
The third section proposes that in certain 
cases a Court of Assize or Quarter Session 
may order the flogging or whipping of 
male youthful offenders. This is a most 
beneficial and also a most humane pro- 
position. There are no persons who 
have acted as Chairmen of Quarter 
Session, and no persons who have acted 
as Judges of Assize, who have not from 
time to time felt most painfully the duty 
of being obliged to commit young boys 
under the age of 16 to prison, having 
no opportunity of administering instead 
the salutary punishment of a good 
flogging similar to that administered in 
schools, and we know that a boy is never 
degraded or brutalized by a flogying at 
school. The Bill proposes that flogging 
shall be administered under certain given 
restrictions ; it is to be administered with 
a birch rod, and the number of strokes 
is to be limited. Surely such a moderate 
flogging would teach a boy under 16, who 
had committed an offence, a lesson that 
would be useful to him in after life; 
whereas, if he were sent to prison 
where he would have to associate 
with criminals, he would probably 
come out worse than he went in. 
Then, in regard to flogging adult 
prisoners for the classes of offences con- 


Mr. Swetenham 


{COMMONS} 


templated by the Bill, it is idle to. 
suppose that flogging has not a deterrent: 
influence. The opinion of Lord Aberdare. 
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had been quoted; but why should not. 
that of Lord Bramwell be also cited? 
When the Act authorizing the flogging 
of garrotters was passed the sentences. 
awarded under it by Lord Bramwell 
had a most salutary effect, and crimes. 
of violence greatly diminished. In 
Cheshire we have an enormous number: 
of criminals tried every year, and after 
the passing of the Act of 1863, and after- 
the sentences administered by Lord. 
Bramwell, the crime of garrotting and 
and acts of violence of that nature, if 
they did not absolutely cease, were- 
very greatly diminished. It is said 
that flogging is brutalizing. You cannot. 
further brutalize the persons upon whom 


it is proposed that this punishment: 
cua be inflicted. The uments. 
nches- 


advanced from the — 
appear to show that the sympathy is 
with the criminal. [ Criessof ‘‘ No.” } 
Do not misunderstand me. I do notsay 
there is absolute sympathy with the: 
criminal, but all the arguments of hon. 
Gentleman opposite have been in the. 
interest of the criminal. [ Crees of “No.” }, 
It appears to me that sympathy ought 
to be afforded with the poor young girl. 
under 13 and with the defenceles women 
who are raped, frequently with violence.. 
The hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Denbigh- 
shire (Mr. G. O. Morgan) have alluded. 
to flogging in the Army. I entirely 
agree with them that the flogging in the 
Army was a disgrace to the system, 
because the men rose up from 
the flogging with mangled bodies. 
and distorted figures. But ape ty | of 
the kind is contemplated by this Bill. 
There is corporal punishment and cor- 
poral punishment, and what I advocate 
i: the very moderate punishment advo- 
cated by Mr. Tallack, the Secretary of 
the Howard Association, who in his 
book upon this subject says that the 
chief defence of that punishment of 
a moderate description consists in 


its mercifulness. Mr. Tallack, after | 


enumerating some of the horrible and 
brutal crimes frequently perpetrated 
upon helpless women and children, says 
that these are the sort of outrages—and 
their name is legion—that are com- 
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mitted constantly by a class of wretches 
at once cruel and most cowardly. It is 
absurd to talk about degrading the 
creatures who can commit such crimes 
as the terms of the Bill are directed 
against. I will not say that I am pre- 
ed to support the Bill in every 
tail; it wil uire the most careful 
consideration in ittee; but in the 
interests of humanity and of the un- 
happy and helpless victims of these 
brutal ruffians, I pray the House to 
read the Bill a second time. I must 
say one word in defence of myself 
against the attack made upon me by 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Denbighshire (Mr. G. O. Morgan). I 
am only speaking from memory as to the 
terms of my Amendment. I am 
quite sure my right hon. Friend did not 
mean to misrepresent me, and I am 
convinced that the House will believe 
me when I say that the object, at least, 
of the Amendment which I had on the 
Paper when the Crimes Act was under 
consideration, whatever its effect may 
have seemed to be, was to give the 
Judges in Ireland power similar to that 
conferred by the Bill before the House, 
punning persons guilty of shooting 
maiming men and women or of 
cruelly mutilating cattle. If I referred 
to assault in dwelling houses such 
reference applied only to shooting into 
dwelling houses for the object of maim- 
ing people therein. 

Mz. G. 0. MORGAN: I hope I may 
not be charged with making an unfair 
attack upon anyone. Of course, if the 
hon. Gentleman says he did not intend 
what he put on the Paper and what his 
Amendment would most certainly have 
done, I have nothing more to say. 

*Sir J. PEASE (Durham, Barnard 
Castle): I have always voted againt what 
I call an excess of corporal punishment. 
T had always thought there was a flaw, 
& great flaw, in carrying out our laws; 
that we did not attend in our prisons to 
ameliorating and softening influences so 
as to bring our prisoners—men and 
women—out of prison better than they 


went into it. I believe I have voted 


for all the Bills which have proposed | th, 


to do away with flogging, but on 
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the present occasion I desire to give 
the House a little of my own experience 
of a certain class of offences which 
are dealt with in this Bill, because 
that experience induces me to vote for 
the Second Reading, much as I dislike 
the whole process of increasing rather 
than decreasing corporal punishment. 
It has fallen to my lot for many years 
past to serve, almost annually, as fore- 
man of the Grand Jury in the county of 


Durham. At one Assize we had brought. 
a us at least 11 cases Pegg men 
had committed ra of the t: 
character on little girls, children 80: 
young that we could not administer the 
oath to them. Little children brought in 
by their mothers, who described the in- 
juries done to them, and who, in several 
instances, had been contaminated with 
foul disease. The Grand Jury on one 
of the last ocvasions went to the Judge 
with a presentation asking him to in- 
fluence the Home Office to support any 
Bill that dealt with such offenders by 
flogging. It has been said that 
flogging has been a failure. I believe 
that in a great majority of cases 
flogging has failed, but here is an 
offence so utterly brutal that I am very 
much inclined to try the experiment. 
I believe. you will have to resort to. 
flogging in order to bring this class of 
offences to an end. I do not approve 
of many of the paragraphs of the 
schedule of the Bill. I think additional 
instructions to the judges are requisite. 
I think a stronger definition is required, 
but I shall support the Bill in the hope 
that in Committee we may deal with it 
as the House approves. Let me remark 
that in making the presentation to the 
Judge I was anxious not to commit 
myself to any course of conduct or pro- 
ceeding contrary to views I had ex- 
eid or votes I had given. I ex- 
cused myself from expressing the view 
eutertained by every other member 
of the Grand Jury, but in looking into 
the question soberly and quietly, I came 
to the conclusion that it was my duty to 
support any measure which would have 
any influence whatever in deterring men 
from committing the offences which I 
have mentioned. I trust, however, that 
@ experiment may at least be tried 
for three or five years. 
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*Mr. PICKERSGILL(Bethnal Green): 
I put down the notice for the rejec- 
tion of this Bill and I must thank 
the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) for having in my 
absence moved the Motion. I am 
at a disadvantage in not having 
heard the debate, but I should like to 
refer to the hon. Gentlemen who have 
backed the Bill. My hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Milvain) has thrown his 
net pretty widely, and yet he has only 
succeeded in bagging two very respect- 
able Chairmen of Quarter Sessions (Sir 
Matthew White Ridley and Mr. 
- Wharton), and the hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for Flintshire (Mr. Samuel 
Smith). How the hon. Member for Flint- 
shire came in such company we shall 
see by-and-bye. I notice that the names 
of the hon. Member for Blackpool (Sir 
Matthew White Ridley), and the hon. 
and learned Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Wharton) are upon the back of another 
Bill now before the House, namely, The 
Assizes Relief Bill. The object of the 
Assizes Relief Bill is to diminish the 
‘criminal work which Judges of Assize 
perform, but the effect of this Bill will 
be to increase the criminal work which 
Judges of Assize now perform. I am 
aware that the majority of the offences 
with which this Bill deals are not triable 
at Quarter Sessions, but there are some 
that are so triable. I said I thought it 
would not be difficult to indicate why it 
is we find the name of the hon. Member 
for Flintshire on the back of this Bill, 
and when I turn to the second part of 
the first schedule I find the explanation, 
It is provided that persons guilty of 
indecent assaults upon young girls under 
thirteen years of age shall be liable to 
the punishment of whipping at the dis- 
cretion of the Justices at Quarter Sessions, 
and I can quite understand, (knowing 


the very peculiar views of my hon. 
Friend), why he should have assented 
to a proposal of this kind, but it really 


Corporal 
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does pass my comprehension how (unless 
it be from a desire to conciliate the 
support of the hon. Member for Flint- 
shire), my hon. and learned Friend, 
than whom no one has had more 
experience Cof riminal Courts should 
have thought for a moment of giving 


this enormous power to Quarter Sessions, 
because he must know perfectly well that 
these are cases of a peculiarly difficult 
character in which an innocent man 
is most liable to be convicted by the 
false oath of a wicked girl. Yet my 
hon. and learned Friend knowing 
this, and having many such cases 
within his experience, is prepared to 
give power to Quarter Sessions to 
inflict this degrading punishment. I 
dare say those who have preceded 
me have referred to the epidemic of 
garrotting which occurred in London 
in 1862, and, not really knowing the 
facts of the case, supporters of this 
Bill may have had the audacity to 
tell the House that the Garrotters 
Act, which Mr. Adderley introduced 
put down ene in London, but 
what are the facts ? I quote the author- 
ity of Sir George Grey on the subject, 
and he says that garrotting in Londdn 
was put down at the Sessions held at 
the Central Criminal Court, in Novem- 
ber, 1862. It was not until February 
1863, that Mr. Adderley obtained leave 
to introduce his Bill. Iam sorry to 
learn that the right hon. Gentleman 
who now presides at the Home Office, 
is disposed with certain limitations to 
look favourably on this Bill. I should 
like respectfully to commend to him the 
wise remarks made by his great prede- 
cessor, Sir George Grey, in opposing 
the Second Reading of the Garrotters 
Bill. He was speaking in March 1863, 
and he said :— 

“In 1862 there was an exceptionally large. 
number of robberies with violence in London, 
and in consoquence the police were increased and 
a certain number of them were employed in the 
streets in plain clothes with the result that many 
of this class of criminals were apprehended, 
brought to justice, tried and convicted at the 


Central Criminal Court, at the November 
Assizes.”” . 


Now, I ask the House to mark these 
words, the words be it remembered of the, 
Home Secretary of the day responsible 
for the protection of life and property : 
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‘“¢ The consequence is that the number of rob- 
beries with violence in London does not at the 
present time exceed the usual amount. Where 
then he asked was the necessity for Parliament 
to alter the law when the vigilance of the police 
and the administration of the existing law had 
been found sufficient to put down the crime.” 

I submit these are wise words, they in- 
dicate the methods to apply to epidemics 
of crime that occur from time to time 
and have never failed if properly put 
into effect. I regret exceedingly that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary has not given heed to this 
example set by his predecessor. The 
right hon. Gentleman might have also 
taken warning from the experience of 
another of his predecessors, Sir Richard 
Cross. Surely he is aware that in 1875 
Sir Richard Cross introduced a Bill to 
inflict the punishment of flogging for 
crimes of violence and that Bill was 
supported as this proposal is supported 
now by the opinions of Judges and 
presentments of Grand Juries and 
endorsed no doubt by any number of 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions. Yes, Sir 
Richard Cross introduced his Bill, but 
he did not succeed in passing it, he had 
to drop it because he found that. the 
feeling of the House and of the country 
was against it. I venture to think the 
present Home Secretary will havea 
similar experience now. Now let me 
revert to something that was said by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
is sitting on the front bench opposite. 
He contended that flogging deterred 
from crime. Now therein is a great 
fallacy. No sensible man will deny for 
a moment that criminals are afraid of 
flogging, everybody dreads it who has 
seen how terrible a punishment it is. 
But it is one proposition to say that 
criminals are afraid of flogging, and 
quite a different proposition to say that 
the liability to flogging is a deterrent 
from crime. Let me give an illustra- 
tion. I suppose at the end of last 
century, and the beginning of this, no 
one will deny that men were afraid’ of 
death; most men are afraid of death. 
And yet the liability to capital punish- 
ment was not found a deterrent from 
the crimes of shop lifting and shee 

stealing. Why? simply because of the 
uncertainty of the punishment, the 
criminals knew that they had a fair 
chance of escaping the capital penalty 
and so the liability had not a deterrent 
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effect. Will anyone contend that the 
criminals of to-day will not have at 
least as great a chance of escaping 
flogging for crimes of violence, as the 
criminals of those days who stole sheep 
had of escaping the capital penalty? 
I should like to quote a Return which 
was obtained by Sir Farrer Herschell, 
a Return giving the number of persons 
convicted of crimes of violence, and the 
number of those who were subjected to 
the punishment of flogging, and the 
oint to which I would draw attention 
is the uncertainty of the punishment. 
I find the greatest possible variation in 
the proportions of those flogged to the 
number convicted at the different 
assizes. For instance, at the Central 
Criminal Court, 615 persons were con- 
victed, and 127 flogged; on the Home 
Cireuit, 118 convictions, 17 floggings, 
and so on, until we come to the 
Western Circuit; and there I find that 
114 persons were convicted of crimes 
with violence, that is to say, of whip- 
able offences, and only one of them 
was whipped; so that it appears—on 
the Western Circuit at any rate—that 


even with a law of this kind, there were 


114 chances to one against any particu- 
lar criminal who committed an offence 
of this description being after all 
unished by flogging. Now what is the 
ogical conclusion of this Bill? Let me 
ask the two hon. and learned Gentle- 
men opposite, whether they are pre- 
pared to advocate the whipping of 
women, who are guilty of crimes of 
equal atrocity with those of which they 
have given illustrations to the House ? 
If my memory serves me, that appalling 
case to which the hon. and learned 
Member referred in my hearing, . of 
putting a dying boy in water—I say if 
my memory serves me—that crime was 
committed, not by a man, but by a 
woman, and anyone who has any 
experience of our criminal courts 
must know, that some of the 
most awful fiends in human shape 
are women. Then I ask the hon. and 
learned Member for Durham why 
does he not propose the whipping 
of women? I do not think the hon. 
Member can give any logical answer to 
that question. Indeed if you reject the 
considerations upon which we oppose 
this Bill, if you reject considerations of 
humanity, considerations of decency, 
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considerations not for the persons 
flogged, but for the community which 
flogs, then I say you cannot logically 
stop until you have revived in this 
ountry the whipping of women. Then 
again I would ask how are you going 
to limit the crimes to which this punish- 
ment isto be applied? At present the 
thon. Member for Durham proposes to 
limit the punishment of flogging to burg- 
lary and crime of that character on the 
one hand, and to sexual crimes on the 
other. Why? Simply because he has 
got a certain amount of popular feeling 
at his back with regard to these two 
particular classes of crime. Owing to 
a@ few notorious cases of burglary, 
and particularly the case at High, 
gate, this crime has attracted a good 
deal of attention, and has excited the 
public mind. Then as to the other 
lass of crime during the last few years 
there has been a great awakening of 
the public conscience with regard to 
sexual crimes committed against 
women and children, but depend upon it 
as you now have epidemics of this or 
that particular class of crime, so at some 
future time you will have epidemics 
of some other classes of crime, which 
will equally appeal to the public imagina- 
tion, which will equally excite public 
indignation, and exactly the same argu- 
ments will be advanced in favour of 
extending the punishment of flogging to 
crimes of such a description as are now 
advanced in favour of this Bill. Indeed 
at the present time there is the greatest 
possible difference of opinion among 
men who have only one opinion in 
common—that they approve of flogging 
—as to the character ofcrime to which 
flogging should be applied. For instance 
there is or was a learned Judge, who 
thought the firing of stacks a crime to 
be appropriately punished by flogging. 
But 4 think in this respect the right 
hon. Gentleman who is now Postmaster 
-General bears away the palm, for in by- 
~~ days that right hon. Gentlemen 

istinguished himself in this House by 
promoting two Bills the object of which 
was to punish with flogging the crime 
of libel. In conclusion, I submit the hon. 
and learned Gentlemen opposite have 
totally misunderstood the grounds upon 
which we oppose the Bill. I heard the 
hon. and learned Gentleman say that 
we sympathized with criminals. I 


Mr, Picker sgist 
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wholly repudiate that statement. I 
think, indeed, it needs no repudiation ; 
it answers itself. It is not the criminals 
we regard, but it is those who are not 
criminal. We have regard to the effect 
of a brutal punishment of this kind on 
the Judge who passes the sentence; upon 
the people in Court who hear it pro- 
nounced ; upon the people outside who 
discuss the sentence; and the officials 
of the prisons, who are most unfortunate 
of all in having to inflict the punish- 
ment. In fact, it is not the criminals 
for whom we care, but the community. 
Yesterday afternoon, the Grand Jury of 
the County of London made at the 
Central Criminal Court a presentment 
in favour of some such Bill as that 
which is now in our hands. Possibly 
my hon. and learned Friend has re- 
minded the House of that, but I should 
like to carry the matter a little further 
and quote to the House the grave and 
dignified reply made to the Grand Jury 
by the learned and respected Recorder 
of the City of London, who was 
once a respected Member of this 
House. He pointed out to the 
Grand Jury that there “was not 
in the history of the Legislature a 
punishment so deliberately abandoned 
after very long and most anxious dis- 
cussion as this.” That is a considera- 
tion I urge upon the House to-night. 
This Bill is a reactionary Bill; it is a 
return to a brutal punishment of the 
past. It is nota final Bill; you cannot 
stop where the hon. and learned Member 
for Durham purposes to stop, and I 
think he knows that as well as I do. 
The House having deliberately aban- 
doned the penalty of corporal punish- - 
ment, I ask it, though this Bill has re- 
ceived the sanction of the Home Secre- 
tary, to have regard to its former de- 
liberate decision and the words of a 
former Home Secretary, who, without 
disrespect I may say, should have more 
influence than the present holder of the 
office, and reject this Bill. 


*Tne SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp Crarke, Plymouth): If the 
House will allow me, I will explain in 
a very few words why I purpose to take 
a different course to that adopted by my 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary in 
respect to this Bill. This, of course, is not 
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in its nature and never could be a Party 
‘matter to be decided in any sense by a 
Party Division, and my right hon. 
Friend did not say that the Govern- 
‘ment were going to take part in 
‘in it, though phrases have been used 
that seemed to carry that impression. I 
was teller with the right hon. Member 
for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) in 1885, 
the last year when the question of 
flogging came before the House for de- 
cision. I think it was to this occasion 
the hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Barnard Castle (Sir J. Pease), made allu- 
sion in respect tothat part of theschedule 
which has induced him to support 
this Bill. In 1885 we had a discussion 
onthe point, a long discussion in which 
many Members of the House took part, 
and the refusal of the House to accept 
corporal punishment as applied to cases 
to which this schedule refers, was sup- 
ported by Sir Farrer Herschell, the 
right hon. Member for Bury (Sir Henry 
James), the hon. and learned Member 
for Stockton (Sir Horace Davey), and 
by the Recorder for London, who 
‘testified to the results of an official 
experience extending over many years. 
Tf I could think this would be a deterrent 
punishment and would check the pro- 
-gress of offences of this very serious 
lass, I should not discuss the humani- 
‘tarian question or the question of senti- 
ment or taste, but no one ever succeeded 
iin proving that in any class of offences 
'the punishment of flogging had a deter- 
‘rent effect. I believe this is altogether a 
retrograde proposal, and I shall cer- 
‘tainly resist it in every form. I am, of 
course, very sensible of the fact that 
«rime is—I will not say is prevalent, be- 
cause it is diminishing—but that there 
is a great deal of crime amongst us, 
‘but I look for remedy in other directions, 
‘to improvement in the means of detect- 
ing crime, to making the conduct of 
criminal cases more fair to persons un- 
justly accused, and to making your 
‘sentences a little more equal in char- 
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acter. Let us have more certainty of 
detection and of a known and equal 
punishment, and I believe we shall do 
a great deal more than we shall effect 
by such a measure as this. At all 
events I shall vote against the Bill. 


*Srr H.SELWIN-IBBETSON (Essex, 
Epping): The right hon. Member for 
Bradford has made a statement with an 
amount certainty that calls for a word 
or two in reply. The hon. Member 
asserted that Sir Richard Cross’s Bill 
was withdrawn because of a unanimous 
feeling in the House against that 
measure. Now, I happened to be 
Under Secretary at the Home Office at 
that time with Sir Richard Oross 
who prepared and drew the Bill, 
and I may say we obtained for the 
Bill the sanction of every Judge in 
the Kingdom but two, and practically 
of every Quarter Sessions in the country, 
in favour of an alteration of the law in 
this particular way. It was only because 
at that time—just after the abolition of 
flogging in the Army—a certain section 
of the House, led by Mr. Hopwood, took 
up a line of opposition to the Bill, that 
it was delayed, and afterwards, from 
stress of time, Sir Richard Cross was 
compelled to drop it. But he was 
convinced, as I was from _ investi- 
gations that we then made, that some 
change in this direction was necessary. 
I can confirm what has been stated by 
the hon. Member for Carnarvon. As 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions I have 
had, over and over again, most painful 
cases to try in which a measure of this 
character would have applied with the 
most salutary effect. I do not want to 
detain the House beyond making my 
protest against the manner in which the 
right hon. Member for Bradford has 
referred to the Bill I have mentioned. 
We had the almost unanimous feeling 
of Judges and of Quarter Sessions in 
favour of the Bill, and it was onl 
abandoned for the reason I have stated. 
I only wished to state this in correction 
of the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman, made with an assumption 
of accuracy the facts do not justify. 
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Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy): I do not wish to detain the 
House at length, but as I have hada 
great deal to do with corporal punish- 
ment, I may be allowed a few words. 
I am surprised to find the name of the 
hon. Member for Durham on the Bill, 
seeing that he has long been engaged in 
the investigation of a peculiar case that 
exemplifies the danger of inflicting this 
punishment. I have had great experi- 
ence of corporal punishment-- (laughter) — 
I do not mean corporal experience—and 
I must say that of all punishments, it is 
the most unequal and most uncertain, 
both as regards on whom it is inflicted, 
and by whom it is inflicted, and it may 
be inflicted lightly or with great severity. 
It seems to me it would be dangerous in 
the extreme to follow the oscillations 
of public opinion on the subject, now 
Sweeping it away, now reintroducing the 
punishment. and it would be very in- 
consistent that we, having made a 
boast of abolishing the Kourlash 
in Egypt, should reintroduce corporal 
punishment into England. I admit it 
is very useful for juveniles, and it may 
be very useful for women, but I think 
it is a dangerous and doubtful policy to 
introduce it in this piecemeal kind of 
way. We ought to consider it more 
deliberately in relation to our whole 
criminal law, and for my part I am 
disposed to pay considerable attention 
to the suggestions of the Solicitor 
General, though I know the difficulty 
of securing certainty in detection and 
punishment. It may be that corporal 
punishment is best inflicted by the whip, 
but it is very uncertain and unequal, 
and, upon the question as it has been 
brought forward, I think it is safer to 
vote against the Bill. 


The House divided:—Ayes 195; 
Noes, 140. 


Main Question put, ‘That the Bill 
be now read a second time.” 


{COMMONS} 
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The House divided:—Ayes 194; 
Noes 126. (Div. List, No. 99.) 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for June 19th. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION BILL (No. 27.) 
SECOND READING: 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Sir H. ROSCOE (Manchester, 8.) : 
I hope the House will allow me to take 
the second reading of this Bill, to which 
there is no notice of opposition, and, I 
believe, the Government offer no objec- 
tion. 


Question, ‘‘That the Bill be read a 
second time,’’ put and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Wednesday, 19th June. 





PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (MEET- 
TINGS IN SCHOOLS) BILL. (No. 34.) 


Order for Second Reading, read and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


MOTIONS. 
—— 


REGISTRATION OF COUNTY ELECTORS 
(EXTENSION OF TIME) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hobhouse, Bill to Extend 
the Time for the Preparation of the Registers 
of County Electors in England and Wales, 
Ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hobhouse, 
Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth, Sir John Dor- 
ington, Mr. Gurdon, Mr, Dugdale, and Mr. 
Arthur Acland. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 210.} 


TECHINAL SCHOOLS (LOCAL AUTHORITIES) 
BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Arthur Acland, Bill to 
enable the Councils of Counties and Municipal 
Boroughs to provide Technical Schools and 
Classes, Ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Arthur Acland, Mr. Francis Powell, Mr. Rath- 
bone, and Sir Henry Roscoe. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 211.} 


It being Six of the clock, Mr. Speaker 
left the Chair without Question put. 
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HOUSE OF. LORDS, 
Thursday, 9th May, 1889. 


SAT FIRST. 
The Lord Kenyon, after the death 
of his grandfather. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER BILL. (No, 16.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for theSecond Read- 
ing, read. 

*Tue Duxe or St. ALBANS: In 
moving the Second Reading of this 
Bill, if I seem too briefly to touch on 
this important question it is not from 
any want of interest in its success, or 
ample materials at my command in its 
favour, or of respect for the House. I 
have already stated my reasons for this 
alteration of the marriage law, and wish 
to leave time for those who can place 
arguments before your Lordships with 
more ability, weight, and knowledge 
than I possess. I can claim that I have 
been careful not to trouble your Lord- 
ships unnecessarily with a question 
which is painful in itself, and with 
arguments which were or must be of a 
distressing character. It was wished 
in 1887, when the presence of many of 
our Colonial fellow-subjects, to whom 
this question is of such vital interest, 
might be of advantage, to bring this 
question forward. Those with whom I 
act were successful in arranging that 
the matter should rest in the Jubilee 
year, seeing the improbability of its 
passing the House of Commons, and 
that your Lordships had rejected the 
Bill in 1886. But our opponents 
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would not let sleeping dogs lie, and the 
representatives of the right reverend 
Bench attacked us in clerical debate, 
and in the magazines. The Bishop of 
Oxford, whose absence we regret, writing 
in the Nineteenth Century, said :— 

‘* Half-a-dozen young men hastily summoned 

from the race-course to give a vote in harmony 
with the opinion and wish of some distinguished 
personage, have been able to influence divisions 
on which the wellare of every family in England 
depended. They may have had as little desire to: 
take that part as they had opportunity of 
acquainting themselves with the merits of the- 
question which we are considering ; but the 
Parliamentary game required their presence, 
and seemed to place the stakes of victory at their 
disposal.’’ 
This is not a reason against the 
marriage, but it is an insult to your 
Lordships’ House. To quote the words. 
of a dignitary of the Church— 

‘* Is not this rather strong for qa Bishop, and 
does not it appear to you as rather close an 
imitation of that language which is used in the- 
peaceful occupation of trafficking in fish ?”’ 

But, when a Peer is summoned from. 
Sunday racing in France to vote against 
this Bill, a very different view is taken 
of the matter, and it is boasted that the 
young Peers, having now happily left 
their amusements on the race-course, 
have come to the defence of the Church 
and her Laws. Before the Reformation 
these marriages were valid by the 
dispensation of the Pope. Henry VIII. 
of pious memory had conscientious 
scruples as regards the table of affinity, 
when he wished to put away Queen 
Oatherine and marry Anne Bolyne. 
And, according to the a 
those in wer, the Marriage w 
constantly ra in this country, till 
in 1835 it that marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister was voidable, not 
void. The marriage was to all intents 
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making those marriages in future void, 
declared those in existence to be valid. 
The Bishops in 1835 sanctioned the 
validity of those then existing marriages 
which the Christianity of mitred 
en recognized it as their duty to 

enounce as incestuous unions; inces- 
tuous unions within the limits of our 
Laws, but Holy and Godly marriages 
sanctioned by the Crown in our 
colonies, and recognized in every other 
part of the civilized world. If these 
marriages are wrong now, why were 
they right in 1835? And, if it was 
right for the Bishops to acknowledge 
and bless those in existence in 1835, 
why are they wrong now? This 
is ecclesiastical economy which I shall 
be glad to have explained. I wish to 
quote from a clergyman in the diocese 
of Lincoln, who said— 

‘“‘T trust that your Grace’s efforts on behalf 
of the deceased wife’s sister will shortly be suc- 
cessful. I have no parishioners of more blame- 
less or better life and example, or more useful 
to the poor and needy, than a couple who for 
fifteen years suffered under the moral stigma 
2. upon them by the state of this disgraceful 

Ww. 


The Duke of Argyll, in moving the 
rejection of this Bill in 1886, concluded 
an eloquent panegyric on the Jews and 
their marriage laws with these words— 
* But if they found in any pet of human 
‘history anything like views loftier than our 
own it was in the Jewish marriage laws, which 
were so intimately connected with the preser- 
vation of the Jews at the present time. The 
only Member of your Lordships’ House pro- 
fessing the Hebrew faith voted for this Bill in 
1886, and every Rabbi has expressed himself in 
favour of marri with a deceased wife’s 
sister. I, therefore, claim that they are logi- 
ally with me as supporters who vote with me 
on this occasion.” 
The Duke of Argyll remembered when 
‘a boy hearing of such a marriage in 
‘Glasgow, and the parties could not be 
admitted into civilized society. Butthe 
ter number of these i were 
eontracted in Scotland, in proportion to 
the population. Sixty out of the 70 
Members support the principle. The 
Presbyterian Ghurch in Canada and the 
United States have expunged the pro- 
hibition from the Confession of Faith, 
and though the Scotch churches have 
not taken this extreme step, such 


marriages are practically in 
the established and United Presbyterian 


The Duke of St. Albans 
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and purposes valid, and the children {Churches of Scotland. 
legitimate. Lord Lyndhurst’s Bill, by | Reading of a Scotch Bill, which raised 
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this objection to piece-meal legislation, 
has been carried in the House of 
Commons this year by a majority of ° 
58. I may take it for granted that the 
particular phrase in Leviticus has bee 
jetsoned by our opponents, and the sins 
of commission which probably the 
Bishops themselves have committed. 
As regards the social question, I think 
we may ask for proof that immorality has 
arisen in those colonies where this mar- 
riage has been allowed. Women dislike 
the idea of their husbands marrying 
again, but the fact that 45,000 women have 
signed in favour in Leeds is perfectly 
conclusive that they are not, as a whole, 
against the principle. I will dismiss the 
marriage with a brother-in-law for the 
reason that this marriage is not desired, 
is seldom contracted, and is illegal in 
the Colonies. This Bill was carried in 
the House of Commons by a majority of 
57 in 1888 and comes before your Lord- 
ships now with the hall-mark of a 
reformed Parliament. It legalizes 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
and enacts that no marriage between a 
man and a woman shall be void or 
voidable by reason that the woman is 
sister to his deceased wife. This Bill 
expressly, as well as Lord Lyndhursts 
and other Marriage Acts, legitimizes the 
children. I think few would wish, if 
this marriage is legally acknowledged, 
that the innocent children should alone 
be the sufferers. It, however, respects 
the rights of those who have inherited, 
and guards against any confusion as to 
succession in family. I acknowledge 
that some clergymen have a con- 
scientious but mistaken feeling against 
this marriage, and it is not proposed b 
the Bill that they should be obliged, 
under penalty, to perform the religious 
service. This was done in deference to 
their scruples. I, however, believe: the 
good sense of the clergy would prevent 
them from withholding the benediction 
of the Church if these marri: were de- 
clared valid by the law of the land. Such 
is the Bill I present to your Lordshi 

It is euppece by the whole of the 
Labour Representatives in the House 
of Commons and 
Member of the 
A very numerous deputation from that 
class, representing over 600,000 mem- 
bers, interviewed the Prime Minister at 
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the Foreign Office. Finally there are 
titions in, ite favour from eve 
own Council in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. I hold in my hand a 
poe from all the 81 burghs in 
cotland, and a memorial to Her 
Majesty’s Ministers signed by 100 out 


approved by the Council, a declaration 
signed by the Presidents and ex-Presi- 
dents, and a very large number of the 
Nonconformist ladies, and supported by 
8,000 of their ministers. I ask permis- 
sion to read a Memorial to me signed 
* a distinguished Colonial Bishop, by 

the Agents-General, and by every 
colonial delegate found in a residence 
in London and in other parts of the 
country: — 

“My Lord Duke: In view of the facts here- 
inafter stated in the form of a Memorial, which 
we understand, in algedy varied terms, has 
been addressed to Her Majesty by the Canadian 
and Australian Parliaments, the undersigned, 
who are connected with the Colonies in which 
liberty to contract marriage with a 
wife’s sister has been sanctioned by the Queen 
in Council, desire to offer to your Grace their 
most cordial support in your efforts to secure 
such an amendment of the Imperial Law in 
relation to these marriages as will make them 
uniformally legal and valid throughout Her 
Majesty’s dominions.” 

A Colonial subject of the Queen who 
has contracted this marriage legally in 
another part of the Queen’s dominion 
is told he is living here in a state of 
eoncubinage. His children who are 
legitimate there are bastards as regards 
succession here. He is told by the law 
of the land a man is forbidden to marry 
his sister-in-law as a near relation. 
But, suppose he inherits ye erty from 
his sister-in-law, ho is told that by the 
law of the land she is absolutely no re- 
lation, and a stranger in blood, and he 
must pay 13} per cent Probate and Suc- 
cession Dut . This is the state of the 
law, and . cannot help thinking that 
the fabric of our marriage laws can be 
best maintained by lopping off this 
dead branch. This is a r man’s 
gestien, not that of a few rich men who 

ve contracted this marriage. i 
change the prayers and petitions show 
is desired “ the majority of the 
working classes and earnestly asked for 
by the icultural class. Greater 
Britain not make this marriage 


void. AndI appeal to you who main- 
tain the integrity of the Empire—I ap- 
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ence a federation of the Anglo-Saxon 
races—to remove this barrier which 
places a stigma on the wives of many of 
our Colonial fellow-subjects, and affects 
injuriously the interests, position, and 
status of their children, by giving a 
Second Reading to this Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 
2*."—( The Duke of St. Albans.) 


*Ear~t PERCY: My Lords; I move 
that the Bill be read a second time this 
day six months. In matters of impor- 
tance brought before the attention of 

our Lordships’ House it has always 

m thought respectful to your House 
to state some reasons for introducing it. 
My Lords, I have listened with great 
attention to the speech of the noble 
duke, and all I have been able to gather 
from it is that this House is to reverse 
the decision which it has, over and over 
again, expressed with regard to this mea- 
sure, upon no better grounds than the 
example of other nations, and because 
a certain portion of the people of this 
country is in favour of it. There has 
not been, so far as I know, one 
single argument presented by the 
noble Duke which should induce your 
Lordships to think that the Bill is a 
right or proper one except that of the ex- 
ample of others. I venture to think 
that before you change the basis of our 
marriage law you will require a wider 
argument than that to induce you to do 
so. My Lords, I feel quite as strongly 
as the noble Duke can feel the disadvan- 
tage which those who speak upon this 
matter must lie under. It is impos- 
sible te bring forward any argument 
which is either new or novel 
on a question which has been so often 
discussed. But the noble Duke cer- 
tainly stood in a position which afforded 
him an opportunity of doing that, 
which, as far as 1 know, has never 
been done before by any of the 
supporters of this measure. He might 
haye given us some slight indication 
of the foundation upon which he desires 
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should rest. It has been my lot to hear 
many speeches upon this subject, but 
I have never heard one supporter of the 
measure discuss the principle which 
should govern the legislation of this 
country with regard to the marriage 
law. We have heard a great deal 





peal to you who would call into exist- 


about what the marriage law is not to 
812 
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be based upon. We are not to base it 
upon Leviticus, or upon the declaration 
which runs through the whole of Scrip- 
‘ture, that man and wife are one flesh; 
we are not to base it upon the practi- 
cally unanimous voice of the Church 
for 1800 years; or upon the example 
of the Roman law; or upon the still 
more remarkable decision. of a much 
more recent date, that of the Napoleonic 
Code, which expressly excluded these 
marriages on the ground that experience 
showed that grave evils resulted from 
them. We have there a body of pre- 
cedents, examples, and opinions equal, 
I believe, to the body of precedents and 
opinions which the noble Duke has laid 
before the House. The case which I 
wish to lay before your Lordships is 
this. Ifthe Bill passes there would be 
left 19 degrees of relationship of affinity 
within which a man might not marry, 
and there would be left 19 degrees of 
relationship in which a woman might 
not marry. I think we have a right to 
demand from its supporters that they 
should give some comprehensible reason 
why they did not include these relation- 
ships within the four corners of their 
measure. It is said that these relation- 
ships are inexpedient and undesirable, 
aj that nobody, or scarcely anybody, 
wishes to contract them. Does any one 
think that the mere ipse dtait of Parlia- 
ment that a certain marriage is in- 
expedient affords a justifiable cause, or 
would prove to the people of this 
country a satisfactory cause, for for- 
bidding it by law? The language which 
is used on this subject reminds me of 
the old doggrel— 
“T do not like you, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot teli.”’ 

Does any one think that a woman, 
because of a mere expression of opinion, 
will think it wrong to marry the man she 
likesto marry? The noble Duke has stated 
that there are between 800 and 1,000 of 
these marriages contracted annually. I 
should like to know where the figures 
were obtained. I look upon the estimate 
with es apap but’ supposing it to be 
correct, I do not know that very much 
ean be argued upon it. The question is 
not whether these marriages are nume- 
rous, but whether they are an offence, 
not only against law, but against morals; 
and I wish that the noble Duke had been 
able to lay before your Lordships some 
argument upon that point. But is there 


Earl Percy 
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no demand that the law should be 
further relaxed? About two months 
ago, at a meeting of a board of 

uardians, a letter from the Local 

overnment Board was read, declining 
to sanction the appoirtment of the 
master and matron of the workhouse on 
the ground that they were not man and 
wife, the master having married the 
widow of his deceased brother. After 
some discussion, it was resolved to petition 
Parliament in favour of legalizing such 
marriages. That is an example of what 
agitation on the subject mightdo towards 
breaking down the perme Aah and, 
more than that, there is a body of per- 
sons possessing average intelligence, and 
the very class to whem your Lordships 
have recently granted enlarged powers 
of Local Government, going outside their 
duties and petitioning Parliament—for 
I venture to think that petitioning Par- 
liament is no part of local govern- 
ment. That body has in their wisdom 
shown the greatest desire for a change 
of the law in the direction which the 
noble Duke and his friends look upon 
with the greatest abhorenee. Over and 
over again when this Measure has been 
introduced in another place it has been 
proposed to introduce a clause legalizing 
marriage with a deceased brother’s 
widow ; but those having charge of the 
Bill have always declined to accept that 
addition, although it is perfectly logical 
and analogous, and is desired by a cer- 
tain portion of the population. The 
noble Duke has referred to the petitions 
which have been presented to your Lord- 
ships’ House, but we all know how these 
petitions are got up and their real value. 
There is no question upon which even 
educated persons have thought so little 
as upon that of the marriage law of this 
country. It is within your Lordships’ 
experience that many highly educated 
persons if asked whether they know of 
any reason why a man should not marry 
his deceased wife’s sister will reply that 
they do not, simply because they have 
taken the law for granted, and can give 
no reason for the existence of that law. 
Well, my Lords, the noble Duke has 
referred to the petitions which have been 
presented on the subject. Those peti- 
tions, which represent the ignorance of 
the people, are put before the House, not 
only as the result of the mature thought 
of the country, but as if it represented 
the number of people who actually 
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wished to legalize this kind of marriage. 
I think we have a right to demand from 
those who support this measure how far 
they intend to go. Do they intend to 
stop at the point indicated in the Bill, 
or do they intend to go further? If 
they intend to go further why do not 
they do so now? And if they intend to 
stop, why'do not they state the grounds 
upor which they so limit their measure ? 
The law at present is perfectly clear, 
logical, and consistent ; the law declares 
that no man shall marry a woman who 
stands within the prohibited degrees of 
relationship of affinity or consanguinity, 
and the same idea is expressed by the 
opinion of the Scottish Church. I was 
very much surprised to hear from the 
noble Duke that the Established Church 
of Scotland practically recognized 
those marriages. The only test so far 
as I know of the opinions and beliefs 
of the Church of Scotland is her Con- 
fession of Faith, which lays down 
distinctly that a man may not marry 
anyone nearer in blood of his wife’s 
kindred than of his own, and the same 
as to the woman. That is a perfectly 
consistent, logical, and complete de- 
claration. It is based upon the declara- 
tion that man and wife are in marriage 
one flesh. I am prepared to stand by 
that declaration. It has been called a 
metaphor, but a metaphor is merely a 
mode of expressing certain abstract 
ideas in words, and the question is 
whether the ideas expressed by it are 
true or false. Are the thirty-nine pro- 
hibitions which would be left on the 
Statute book, connections which it is 
immoral to make? If immoral, by 
what arguments can the supporters 
of the Bill prove them so to be 
which would not equally apply to 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister ; 
and if they are moral why have not they 
the courage to make them legal? We 
have no right to deny a man freedom 
of choice in his wife unless we think a 
particular marriage wrong on the highest 
panels. Our marriage law is at the 

est one of the strongest invasions of 
the liberty of the subject it is possible 
toconceive. It is extremely galling to 
many people, and if we wish to secure 
loyal et willing obedience to the 
marriage law that law must be placed 
upon some intelligible and just basis. 
The whole of the Bill bristles with in- 
consistencies. The fifth clause is very 
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remarkable. The divorce law of the 
country provides relief for those who 
suffer by the unfaithfulness of their 
husbands with one of their near relations, 
and it provides that for the purposes of 
the Act, incestuous adultery should be 
adultery with any one whom, if his wife 
were dead, a man could not lawfully 
marry by reason of her being within the 
prohibited degrees of consanguinity or 
affinity. If there is no objection to 
those marriages it is intolerable that 
a pure and holy alliance should be 
stigmatized as incestuous. One would 
have thought that the words of the 
Divorce Act would be most acceptable 
to the supporters of the Bill; because 
they had no necessity to refer to it at 
all. The wife’s sister would have been 
in exactly the same position as any 
other woman, aud adultery with her 
would be what it could only be if their 
arguments are true—simple adultery, 
But they have gone out of their way to 
exempt from the provisions of the 
Divorce Act the miserable wife’s sister 
who should marry her brother, and 
have introduced the monstrous absurdity 
that as long as her sister lives she is 
her brother-in-law’s near relation, but 
that the moment her sister dies she ceases 
to be any relation to him whatever. 
This measure has been introduced over 
and over again, and I venture to say, 
my Lords, though I know it is a bold 
thing to say—that no measure was ever 
more incomplete, or illogical, or ill-con- 
sidered, and that none was ever less 
worthy of the attention of your Lord- 
ships. If it were a gas or a water Bill 
it would be rejected without delay, but 
because it deals with the very founda- 
tion of the social system and affects the 
very highest interests of humanity, it is 
brought in, year after year, without any 
preparation or modification in all its 
natal nudity. As to the social aspect 
of the question, your Lordships have 
doubtless received a number of epistles 
from gentlemen who have married their 
deceased wives’ sisters, and others who 
desired to do so. But the real truth 
is that from the social aspect as much 
can be said on one side as on the 
other. Those who support the Bill 
seem to proceed on the assumption 
that every man, the moment his wife 
dies, wishes to marry again. There are 
many men who do not wish to marry @ 
second time, and it is a cruel thing to 
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prevent a man from having theassistance 
of his wife’s sister unless he marries 
her. The only organ which expresses 
the opinion of women, so far as I know, 
isthe Women’s Suffrage Journal, and that 
journal has taken up a position of very 
decided opposition to this Bill. I hope 

our Lordships will allow me to read a 

etter which I have received from a lady, 
because it shows the feeling which exists 
in the minds of the womenof thiscountry, 
or some ofthem. The letter says— 

“I think it is very hard that a sister should 
be prevented going to her sister's children in 
the hour of their sorest need and be a help to 
the brother-in-law, which would be the case if 
this Bill passes, as no woman can run her head 

inst public opinion, and hundreds of families 
will be deprived of the loving care of their aunt.” 
I only want to point out that there is as 
much to be at am one side as on the 
other. It is felt that the Bill would 
interfere with the happiness of a great 
number of people. I ask your Lord- 
ships to pause before sanctioning a 
measure which strikes at the root of the 
present marriage system without sup- 
plying any other system which would 

e its place, before you shake the 
confidence of the people of this country 
in Church and State, and before you 
grievously wound the consciences of 
many of the most religious and law- 
abiding people in this country. I be- 
lieve that I can with confidence leave the 
measure in your hands, certain that you 
will do, as you have done before, justice 
in this matter. 


Amendment moved, ‘‘To leave out 
‘now,’ and add at the end of the 
Motion ‘this day six months.’ ”—(TZhe 
Lord Lovaine | Hari Percy). 


*Lorpv GRIMTHORPE: My Lords, as 
the noble Earl complains that the noble 
Duke has given us no reasons why your 
Lordships should reverse your former 
decisions on this Bill, I will endeavour 
to do so. That cannot be done briefly, 
nor without historical and other details, 
which I fear will be tedious; but, if I 
omit any that are material, I am sure 
to be charged with doing so from either 
owe or intention. The noble 

uke naturally did not go much into 
these questions, and you see the conse- 
quence already. But surely he has 
given one sufficient reason why you 
should reverse your former decisions in 
the fact that the public demand for 
such reversal has been steadily and 
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constantly growing. I have long ob- 
served that when distinguished Members 
of this House have to return thanks 
and to justify its existence in these 
temples of veritas in vino where t 

sometimes address the whole of England, 
they do it in something like these words, 
which I happened to read from one of 
the most eminent and learned of them 
who is before me just now. Lord 
Selborne said at the Mansion House 
last June ‘‘ The House of Lords will at 
all times be prepared to give way to 
the well-ascertained wishes of the 
people,” and so on. Will anybody 
contend that there has not been every 
possible proof of the wishes of the people 
in this matter? I will only give the 
shortest possible account of them after 
those adduced by the noble Duke. I 
know that the noble Earl has a summary 
way of disposing of the petitions and 
memorials of a great many of the public 
bodies who have so spoken, by saying 
that the law of marriage was no busi- 
ness of theirs, and that some of the 
petitions only represent the ignorance 
of the people. T should have thought 
he and his party would admit that the 
law of marriage was the business of 
everybody, and not the less so when 
they happen to be sitting as members 
of some such large and comprehensive 
bodies as have spoken from time to time 
with sufficing unanimity about this. Of 
course I cannot vouch for the figures 


myself.. I only quote them as 
they have been published formerly 
in your debates and _ elsewhere. 


But I see in such publications that there 
have been petitions or resolutions from 
1878 down to now, of Poor Law Boards 
representing a third of the population ; 
from 6000 landowners and farmers in 
two not very populous counties; 400 
Mayors and ex-Mayors, and 1000 Town 
Councils; and the Convention of 81 
Royal and Parliamentary burghs in 
Scotland has petitioned twelve times, 
and above half the constituency of 
Midlothian, and the Trades Union 
Congress, representing nearly half a 
million members, by a vote of more than 
50 to 1, the minority consisting of three ; 
a large deputation of working men went 
to the eotle Marquess a few years ago, 
8,000 out of 9,500 dissenting ministers: 

etitioned, and again 150 of their chiefs. 
ast year. 45,000 women from Leeds 
the noble Duke mentioned, and equally 
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large numbers of them in proportion to 
the population of some smaller towns. 
Before adding any more of the same 
kind, or giving other indications of 
ublic opinion, f will answer the noble 
I’s depreciation of petitions, in the 
usual style of those who have got none 
worth speaking of, by remarking that 
his Marriage Law Defence Associa- 
tion is probably much richer than 
the mostly poorer people who are 
interested in getting rid of this 
piece of aristocratic tyranny, as an 
eminent London clergyman called it 
some years ago, and has unbounded 
theological zeal to stimulate it besides. 
So if getting up petitions like those is 
so easy, that Society could still more 
easily have done it. I have said nothing 
yet, and I did not hear the noble Duke 
mention it, of the steady and all but un- 
broken opinion of another body, which 
is generally taken to represent public 
feeling in the long run more than any 
other. I mean the House of Commons, 
almost continuously since the Report of 
the Royal Commission in 1848, that the 
Act of 1835 had failed in preventing 
these marriages, and would continue to 
fail—a prediction most amply verified. 
A very Conservative House of Commons 
has a few times rejected these Bills; but 
excepting four times in 40 years, and 
once in the last ten, under a Con- 
servative Government, that House 
has passed such Bills, or resolu- 
tions in favour of them, by majorities of 
nearly 60 on the average ; and taking in 
the whole 40 years, I have counted no 
less than 22 divisions in favour of them, 
besides may consents without division. 
The recent passing of the Scotch Bill, 
by a very large majority of Scotch Mem- 
bers, and of two for amending the gross 
iniquity foisted upon the Colonies in an 
Act of 1865 pretending to relieve them, 
are quite as significant as all the 
others, especially asit had beenfrequently 
said before that the Scotch were almost 
unanimously on the other side. It is 
clear too, that even the law of Scotland 
about it is uncertain yet, from the state- 
ment, published a few years ago, from 
Lord Fraser, an eminent Scotch Judge, 
who said that it has never been legally 


decided after argument. It is absolutely 
ridiculous, especially after the latest 
change in the Constitution, whatever 
else we may think of it, to contend that 
the House of Commons, or rather so 
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many Houses of Commons of all degrees 
of‘colour, have not represented the 
complete opinion ofthe people. There- 
fore I now ask any defender of this 
prohibition to tell us, if he can, of any 
class whatever of Her Majesty’s subjects 
all over the world, and of English 
speaking people everywhere, that he 
even believes to be on his side, with the 
single exception of the majority of the 
English Clergy. I said ‘‘all over the 
world ” because another feature in the 
case is that every Government here, 
willing or unwilling, has felt itself 
obliged to concede the continual 
demands of the Colonies, except as to 
the treatment of colonists when the 
come here; and there is now, 
believe, not one of any consequence 
where the prohibition remains, ex- 
cept, by a peculiar monstrosity, 
for Protestants alone in India, accord- 
ing to a late decision of the Oourts 
there. So you have somehow or other 
yielded for India to the known opinion 
and practice of the Roman Church, as 
testified by Cardinals Wiseman, Cullen, 
and Newman, and 200 Roman priests 
in London who petitioned a few years 
ago, but refuse to do it here to either 
them or the equally unanimous, and far 
more numerous Protestant dissenters, and 
the Jews, whose law the prohibitionists 
pretend to be adopting in spite of every 
possible proof that they are reversing 
it. As I am speaking now of public 
opinion being the only safe guide on a 
question of this kind, because no such 
law can be enforced against it, it is 
worth adding that your Lordships have 
had twice over ecclesiastical authority 
the very highest for adopting the maxim 
that ‘social legislation ought to pro- 
ceed on the principle of the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number,” and 
again, that ‘‘ you ought to trust the 
ople.’ Does the most reverend 
Pre ate think the people don’t know 
better then he does what is for their 
greatest happiness in a matter of this 
kind? And if not, where is his prin- 
ciple gone to? I suppose to where most 
rinciples and maxims go when they 
Lees served their purpose of supporting 
a foregone conclusion which cannot 
be proved either by experience or by 
logical reasoning. Their case is full of 
such principles in every branch of it. 
Therefore f shall not trouble your 
Lordships with arguing what is called 
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the social question. The noble Earl 
admitted there was as much to be 
said on one side as the other; which 
means from an advocate that he knows 
that there is much more to be said on 
the other. I will be content with that, 
and will equally admit to him that in 
that class which it is the fashion to call 
Society—the class for which Paley’s 
famous description of the Law of 
Honour was written —the balance of 
wishes at any rate, and perhaps of 
convenience, is to prohibit marrying 
sisters-in-law, so as to let them come 
oe , Stay and play with their brothers- 
in-law as they like. And so I daresay 
there is no exaggeration in what I 
read lately from a very eminent man, 
that ‘the prohibition is only kept up 
by the bishops and fine ladies.” I 
do not profess to know myself much 
of the opinions or ways of the latter 
class, but I do know that they are a 
smaller proportion of the people of Eng- 
land than even the clergy, and have no 
right for their own convenience to de- 
prive other people of the liberty which 
God has given them. I take leave 
to quote what was published years ago by 
a very different kind of person, namely, 
one of the many clergymen of very large 
places, who, both to the Commissioners 
and afterwards, said that apart from all 
theological questions, on which men 
must differ, they were satisfied from 
their parochial experience, that the law 
of 1835 did far more harm than good. 
In no other instance does the law 
of England prohibit one class of people 
marrying for the convenience of any other 
class, even if it were a very large one. 
Canon Gurney, one of the Marylebone 
Rectors, ended a letter too long to read, 
thus :— 

“*If I were a demagogue wanting to rouse 
the passions of the working classes against the 
injustice of rich men’s legislation, I would not 
wish for a better topic. If the matter were 
broached in an assembly of working men of 
steady habits, and wishing as anxiously as Lords 
and Commons to do right before God and 
man, not one hand in 50 would be held up 
for the law.”’ 

The other clergymen who allowed 
their opinions of that kind to be pub- 
lished were Dr. Hook, of Leeds and 
Coventry; Dr. Miller, of Birmingham 
and Greenwich ; Champneys, of White- 
chapel; Owen, of Bilston; Hatchard, 
of Plymouth ; Dale, of St. Pancras and 
another great London Parish; and 
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Archdeacon Hill, of Derby. Such 
experiences as those are worth more 
than tons of “principles.” And 
experiences of those who live under the 
opposite law are worth even more, 
because the prohibitionists cannot venture 
to apply ignominious epithets to them 
as they do to breakers of their law here. 
Such experiences were given in a former 
debate by the late Lord Dalhousie, 
who had written to and got answers 
from 120 governors and offcials of 
all kinds in the United States, 
which abolished this law long ago; 
and all but one of those answers said 
in various terms, that no harm whatever 
had resulted. from it. That one, I 
remember—for they were printed in a 
pamphlet—was from a clergyman, not 
professing to give any counter experi- 
ences of his own, but only the usual 
clerical dicta which we are so well used 
to. It should not be forgotten too, that 
when somebody here threw some slur on 
American morality, as suffering from 


this freedom, Lord Lyndhurst repelled 


the imputation indignantly, though he 
never voted against that compromise 
which he ‘had unluckily accepted from 
the bishops in 1835, completely trans- 
forming his Bill in the way that I will 
describe presently. And I now give 
this answer to what I can only call 
the nonsense that is often talked 
about this permission leading to dis- 
regard of the sanctity of marriage 
generally, and specially to an increase 
of divorce. The former is disposed of 
already ; as to the latter, what possible 
connection is there between them? 
Besides that, the time for prophesying 
is gone. It was easy enough for Bishop 
Philpotts to talk about the frequency of 
divorces in other countries before we 
had a Divorce Act here. But now 
we have; and we need not go abroad 
to find how much divorce increases, 
without the assistance of being able to 
live in holy matrimony with your late 
wife’s sister, instead of in concubinage. 
Certainly we did our best to increase 
divorce by allowing every woman to 
change her husband whenever she 
pleases by simply committing adultery 
with the man whom she prefers, and 
taking care to let her husband know it. 
And here I had better notice what the 
noble Ear! said about the 5th clause of 
the Bill, ‘‘That this Act shall not 
remove wives’ sisters from the number 
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of those persons adultery with whom 
constitutes aright to sue for divorce.” 
Though I had nothing to do with draw- 
ing the Bill, and disapprove of some of 
its details, I think that is right; first, 
because I think as strongly as the other 
side can that adultery with a woman 
who has been taken into your house on 
such a footing as a sister-in-law 
is, and always will be, is such an 
aggravation of injury to the wife that 
itis at least as bad as cruelty, which is 
legally requisite besides adultery to 
entitle the wife to a divorce. The 
noble Earl was badly off for a 
topic to find fault with that. He 
would have had good reason if 
the clause had not been there. 
The main reasons besides experience 
and public feeling for repealing this 
prohibition are the badness of the rea- 
sons on which it was founded and has 
been ever since defended. I cannot do 
better than take those from the highest 
authorities who have given them from 
the time when it first began to be 
discussed, soon after the passing of the 
Act of 1835; for it is very singular 
that there was no discussion in this 
House when Lord Lyndhurst’s Bill 
was transformed from what it was when 
he introduced and explained it as a Bill 
to reduce the time within which pro- 
hibited marriages could be impeached, 
to two years after celebration; which 
meant absolutely ratifying them if they 
were not impeached, as they hardly 
ever were. In the House of Commons 
this marriage was first excepted by 
amendment; and all the subsequent 
mischief has arisen from their being 
told that this House, meaning really 
the bishops, would reject the Bill 
if it was sent back with that ex- 
ception, and that it could be recon- 
sidered the next year. And that was 
in almost the last hours of an upusually 
late Session when a Government can do 
anything. But from the beginning to 
the end, now more than half a century, 
that House has been steadily against it, 
with the few exceptions [ alluded to. 
In order that I may face the best argu- 
ments on the other side, I cannot do 
better than begin with the eloquent 
summary of their case in 1886 by the 
Duke of Argyll (as it is now lawful to 
use the names of Peers who are present 


as well as absent), enforced in still more | 
' veteres licitum erediderunt. I do not for- 


summary language by the Primate of all 
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England. The noble Duke said (with 
a few mere grammatical variations to 
bring it all together)— 

‘**T hold it is most reasonable to go back to 
Jews for guidance in this matter...... 
We ought to hear a voice saying, ‘ This is the 
way, walk ye in it.’ It speaks to us through 
the ages, from the days of patriarchs and 
pone through Roman Emperorsand French 

publics...... The Eastern and Western 
Churches concur with the post-Reformation 
ones... . in calling upon us to reject this 
Bill and stand fast in the ancient ways.” 

And the most reverend Prelate very 
naturally, in the name of his brethren, 
thanked him for such a speech, and still 
more emphatically summed up the 
history thus—‘‘ This marriage was un- 
known to the Christian Church. It 
was unknown to Roman law. It was 
unknown to Judaism.” Undoubtedly 
if all those statements are correct, their 
case is a very strong one ; butif all those 
great authorities should turn out the 
other way, it is equally clear that the 
case for the prohibition is gone. First 
for the Roman Emperors. The noble 
duke expatiated on the ancient glories 
of Rome, and called ‘the Romans per- 
haps the noblest specimens of apse A 
that the world has ever seen,” wi 

more that I should like to quote if there 
were time. And then comes the Arch- 
bishop’s dictum that they knew no such 
marriage. There happens to be 4 
precise record of the time when the 
prohibition was first enacted at Rome, 
and | think few people would consider 
it exactly the epoch when the Romans 
were the climax of humanity. For it 
was in the year 355, under the emperor 
Constantius, who was indeed « Christian, 
but an Arian, and the persecutor of 
Athauasius, as was pointed out long ago 
by the most learned of all the writers on 
this subject, Dr. McCaul. But I have 
not arrived at Christian authorities just 
yet. Everyone who heard or read the 
speeches I have quoted would under- 
stand them to mean the really great 
Romans, and not the Romans of the 
‘Decline and Fall.” Otherwise there 
was no point in those speeches. They 
were plainly intended to show that the 
opinion of even the most civilized pagans 
acting by the light of nature was against 
marriage with a wife’s sister. And it 
happens that the very decree itself which 
prohibited them began with the recital, 
as we should call it in a Statute, ets 
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get that episcopal and other eminent 
prohibitionists have quoted over and 
over again one of Gibbon’s magnilo- 
uent general descriptions of Roman 
fogislation, of undefined date, ending 
with, ‘‘and they treated affinity and 
adoption as a just imitation of the ties 
of blood.” It was in vain pointed out 
to them by an able legal writer im- 
mediately after Bishop Blomfield 
quoted it, that it was simply not true 
as to brothers and sisters-in-law, though 
it was to lineal affinity, even in Jus- 
tinian’s famous code (‘‘ Deaffinibus, &c.’’), 
and it clearly was not before 355. But it 
seems to me that the prohibitionists 
carefully abstain from reading any pub- 
lications on the other side, and so go on 
repeating the same mistakes continually. 
I suppose they take it for granted that 
we are all either heretics, or fools, or 
inventorsof history. Itisplainthat some- 
body is the last of those things, at least. 
The noble Duke’s next great civil 
authority was the French Republic. 
But in 1805, when that decree was made, 
the French Republic meant the First 
Consul, who threw his sword inte the 
scale of the minority (not the majority) 
of the Committee, which had reported 
against introducing the restriction. 
And if the authority of that eminent 
theologian and moralist is invoked for 
prohibiting wives’ sisters it is equally 
valid: for the permission of uncles to 
marry their nieces by dispensations, and 
the converse ; and further still, after only 
27 years the prohibition was re- 
abolished, though the pamphlet of the 
Defence Association, which prints all the 
rest, omits that, which I learn from 
another. Then we come to the highest 
authority of all, the Jews, on whom the 
noble Duke dilated even more than on 
the Romans, implying that they were 
equally positive and undivided on his 
side; and the most Rev. Prelate more 
distinctly said so. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: Was the 
phrase quoted verbally from anything 
said or written by me? I have no recol- 
lection of having used it. 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE: The noble 
Duke did not say so in words; 
but when an orator expatiates through 
half a column of the Times on 
the magnitude of an ancient authority 
whom he has specially invoked as the 
highest, what does it matter if he 
omits to finish with the actual 
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words like those of the Archbishop, 
‘‘these marriages were unknown to 
them?” Everybody who hears him 
understands that to be implied. I am not 
concerned with persons but with argu- 
ments, and though the noble Duke is 
a profuse and able writer on theology, 
and I wish him better success in hi 

defence of Moses against a powerful 
opponent, I must accept the Primate 
of all England speaking for his brethren 
as the highest exponent of the reasons 
why they believe that Moses meant to 
prohibit this marriage, though accordin 

to all legal rules of interpretation, an 

all common sense, he said that he did 
not, in verse 18 of the chapter containing 
all the prohibitions. I admit that if the 
Jews did always understand it so, it 
would go a very long way towards de- 
ciding against us, on the other great 
legal doctrine of contemporanea expositio 
of rules fairly doubtful. But this case 
is just like the Roman, except that the 
Jews have never varied about it, and the 
Romans did. I defy those two great 
theologians to cite a single authority, 
except possibly some modern bold 
assertor of whatever is wanted for so 
good a cause, to the effect that there was 
ever the smallest difference of opinion 
among the ancient Jews: much less that 
such marriages were unknown to them. 
That being so, I need only cite Dr. 
Adler, the Chief Rabbi in 1848, who 
told the Commission “ that not a single 
Rabbinical opinion can be met with 
throwing any doubt on the legality or 
propriety of such a marriage,” and he 
added, ‘‘they almost invariably end 
happily.” Even Pusey admitted it, as 
he did the Ancient Roman Law, adding 
that the only Jews who ever dissented, 
and who, Dr. McCaul says, came into ex- 
istence only in our eighth century, were 
an insignificant sect called Karaites, 
whose interpretation Dr. Adler said was 
‘‘ destitute of all authority and discor- 
davt with the spirit of the sacred 
language.” I must do the prohibition- 
ists generally the justice to say that 
they had previously been content to 
magnify the Karaites ani to sink their 
being a merely modern sect. Probably 
they think themselves quite irrefragable 
on the noble Duke and the Primate’s 
other statement about the opinion of 
all the Christian churches from the 
beginning. But there also history 





is no less fatally against them. 
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They mat oral if —— ever read 
only the prin speeches or writin 
on ee side, that there has never need 
even alleged to be the smallest scrap of 
contemporaneous evidence of any church 
or man before the middle of the fourth 
century, and only one before the fifth, 
forbidding these marriages, or saying 
they were forbidden. And now comes 
a still more important point. The earliest 
Council that dealt with the marriage 

rohibitions at all, which Pusey consi- 
vered worth mentioning, that of Neo- 
Oesarea in 315. drew the line exactly 
where this Bill draws it, between 
brother’s wife and wife’s sister, and 
exactly where Moses did, for all who do 
not choose, for their own principles, as 
they call them te kick the eighteenth’ 
verse out of the Bible under any pretext 
they caninvent. Whatcan be more de- 
cisive than that? I know there was alittle 
Council of a few bishops at an unknown 
place in Spain, called by several different 
names, just ten years before, which did 
prohibit this marriage, but also all mar- 
riages of the clergy, and ordered them 
to put away their wives: a heresy 
which, McCaul says, bad entered 
the Church at least a century before 
this prohibition, and soon spread widely. 
But as Pusey treated that little Council 
as of no more importance than the later 
Karaite heresy among the Jews, I 
only mention it lest I should be accused 
of suppressing it. What is the next 
alleged Christian prohibition ? 1n1851 
Bishop Blomfield for the first time de- 
fended his action and Act of 1835 ina 
debate here; and what he relied on was 
not the Mosaic law, but the fact that— 

“This marriage was at least condemned by 
implication in that very early body of con- 
stitutions call the Apostolic Canons, which 
proved that the prohibition had been in force 
almost from the time of the Apostles.’’ 


Therefore it is of real importance to 
know a little more about them, as they 
are undoubtedly the earliest authority 
to that effect. But though the earliest 
they are rather too late. Blomfield was 
more celebrated for Greek than theo- 
logical learning. Some clever man had 
evidently crammed him with the Apostolic 
Canons and had not told him the whole 
story. Pusey shall again be m 
authority, as I always like to take 
the best I can on the other side. 
And he said in effect what a 
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on that bench must have known very 
well, that the Apostolic Canons were 
no more apostolic than Henry VIII.’s 
various Marriage Acts, adapted to his 
various conjugal circumstances, but 
were a for by an unknown hand 
of the middle of the fourth century, 

retending to have been compiled by 

ement of the first. Secondly, they do 
not say a word about marriages of 
laymen. Thirdly, the things they pro- 
hibit, are oe married after baptism, 
or married after being ordained, and 
still more their marrying twice, or 
marrying widows, or their wives’ sisters, 
or actresses, or maid-servants. And 
Blomfield had done all of them except 
the two last. The next time he spoke 
he dropped the Apostolic Canons, of 
which I suppose he had learnt a little 
more, and found other reasons for his 
action in 1835. So we are still in want 
of evidence even in the fourth century. 
At lastit comes, and in a form which Lord 
Cairns said in 1883 was quite conclusive 
as to the existence of the prohibition 
from the earliest times. A bishop called 
St. Basil about 375 had a controversy 
with ariother named Diodorus, just as 
good as himself, who had pronounced 
this marriage lawful, and wrote him 
a letter very much in the style of 
Bishop Philpotts’s scolding epistle to 
Bishop Lonsdale for saying both in his 
Report and in a letter afterwards that 
he could see no scriptural authority for it. 
But Basil, like Blomfield, did not rely 
on the Mosaic law, and in fact he said 
that it was no more binding than cif- 
cumcision, though he argued against 
Diodorus’s interpretation of it, as you 
may see in Pusey’s evidence. What he 
did rely on he expressly said was ‘‘ our 
custom, which has been transmitted 
down to us by holy men.” People have 
discussed whether even that meant to 
assert more than the custom of his own 
diocese. Not that it the least signifies ; 
for Lord Cairns was as wrong as possi- 
blein representing it as contemporaneous 
evidence, or any evidence at all on a dis- 
disputed question of history. Unluckily 
none of Diodorus’s writings have sur- 
vived, though he was a very considerable 
person, as you may see in Dr. Wace’s 
Ecclesiastical Biography; so we know 
no more of what passed between them. 
But of Basil we do know something 
more. His own opinions were of the 
most ascetic type, condemning all second 





many of Bishop Blomfield’s assessors 
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marri and calling third ones 
“ y.” He was one of the founders 


of monkery, and had been the head of 
@ monastery close by Neo-Ossarea in 
Pontus, the very place where that Canon 
had been made, omitting wives’ sisters, 
by a Council about 60 years before he 
disputed with Diodorus. Therefore 
he must have known that if his state- 
ment meant the universality of this 
prohibition it was false. And that, 
‘with the Roman decree of 355, is all 
that has been ever pretended to exist 
of this prohibition in the Church before 
the 5th century; and I repeat that 
before the 4th there is absolutely none. 
I need hardly tell your Lordships that 
any doctrine which is reasonably proved 
to have made its first appearance in the 
Church after the first century, at the 
latest, is ipso facto, proved to be hereti- 
eal, to all real Protestants at any rate. 
After the fourth century the repetitions 
of this doctrine become plentiful, and 
restrictions went on increasing rapidly 
both in the eastern and western church, 
till they reached what is called the 7th 
degree—a degree of cousinship and a 
heap of other relations which I 
cannot attempt to summarise. The 
Lateran Council of 1225 benevoiently 
reduced them to the 4th degree, which 
goes no farther than third cousins, or 
the great grandchildren of any of your 
eight great grandfathers and mothers, 
and many other collaterals up and 
down. And as they were made easy by 
dispensations, at first granted by the 
State, and afterwards by the Church, 
they were probably not more oppressive, 
except in a pecuuiary way, than the 
law here was from the Reformation 
till the Act of Blomfleld and Philpotts. 
But now comes the really crucial ques- 
tion in all this history: when did 
either Church or State anywhere first 
draw the line where Henry VIII drew 
it, and not where the first Council 
of Neo-Ossarea did? Never, any- 
where, that I can find. People 
employed themselves in discussing for 
and against that pious monarch how far 
the Pope could dispense. But what 
‘was the use of discussing that, when 
there was no authority to overrule him 
when he did dispense. From the earliest 
known legal history pertaining to those 
Acts, all that the Common Law Courts 
could do was to send to the ecclesiastical 
the question, wasany particular marriage 


Lord Grimthorpe 








good? If there had been a dispensation 
for it they could only certify that it was. 


A later Pope could overrule an earlier, . 


as we know from the attempts in Henry’s 
business, though both were infallible ; 
but that has nothing to do with it; and 
the law simply was what I said just now, 
All that time it would be ridiculous 
to contend that any line was drawn b 

any kind of decree, ecclesiastical or civil, 
just when Henry VIII. drew it first in 
1533, just before he married Anne, 
Bishop Philpotts, who had facts and 
arguments ready for any emergency, 
boldly asserted that the first Pope who 
dispensed for a wife’s sister was. ‘that 
monster of iniquity Alexander YI,” 
whose iniquities he of course enlarged 
on; but was soon exposed and refuted, 
as in all his other assertions of new dis- 
coveries. Then also he asked, what 
possible motive, except conscience and 
the opinion of the church, Henry 
VIII. could have had fur including 
wives’ sisters which he did not want 
besides a brother’s wife which he did. 
He would easily have answered his own 
question if he had been arguing on the 
other side, with the obvious remark that 
Henry preferred not to exhibit him- 
self to the world as drawing a new line 
exactly where he wanted it, and availed 
himself of the plausible analogy be- 
tween brother’s wife and wife’s sister. 
But unfortunately there is another bit 
of history, which his distinguished 
white-washer, Mr. Froude, has over- 
looked, perhaps from not being a law- 
yer. After Anne’s death, Henry was 
as anxious to prove that her marriage 
was invalid as he had been before to 
make it valid. So then his Parliament 
was made to pass another Act, 28 Hen. 
VIIL., ¢. 7 :— 

‘Furthermore to dilate and declare - the 
meaning of these prohibitions (of 25 Hen. VIII. 
c. 22), it is to be understood that if it chance 
any man to know carnally any woman, then 
all persons in any degree of consanguinity as 
is above written so carnally offending, shall 
be deemed to be within the said prohibitions.” 
Your lordships probably know the 
suspicion that he lay under of a 
previous connection with Anne’s sister, 
and you may have read in Froude’s 
appendix the dispensation which 
was prepared for him, which the 
Pope was asked to sign before his 
marriage, and perhaps did; and it is 
significant in several ways. It was 
to permit him to marry ‘‘ cum quacum- 
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que alia muliere, etsi tibi alias secundo 

du consanguinitas aut primo affiini- 
tatis [observe the distinction], ex 
quocumque licito aut illicito coitu 
conjuncta, dummodo  relicta fratris 
tui non fuerit,”’ &. Mr. Froude 
argues that this might be intended for 
a mere sweeping clause to provide for 
all possible accusations. It was bad 
enough if it was. But the light thrown 
mutually between the dispensation be- 
fore the marriage and ‘the Statute after 
Anne’s death, besides the prevalent 
scandal, started by Cardinal Pole, 
Henry’s own cousin, is stronger than 
even Mr. Froude’s ingenuity can again 
obscure. So far as I know, I was the 
first person to bring those mutual re- 
flectors together, in a pamphlet two 
two years ago. There was a third Act 
of Henry VIII which became what 
lawyers call spent; and yet another, 
82 Henry VIII. c. 38, which does not 
re-enumerate the prohibitions, but only 
refers to “the law of God.” That was 
doubtless meant (though some great 
modern lawyers doubted it having that 
legal effect) to adopt the definition of 
the previous ones, which were repealed 
by Mary, and not revived by Elizabeth, 
who had her own reasons for wanting 
to keep wives’ sisters prohibited, as an 
answer to Philip’s desire to obtain her. 
That construction was adopted finally 
by this House in the great case of 
Brook v. Brook, as to these marriages 
solemnised abroad, when Lord Cran- 
worth said the seven Tudor Acts on 
which it all turned were very confusing. 
After all this it is impossible for any- 
body to contend that the line was ever 
drawn where it is now by any Church 
or State in any kingdom in the world, 
until Henry VIII threw his axe into 
the scale, as Napoleon did his sword, 
only with more durable effect, now that 
he has been helped by the English 
bishops in 1835. For until then the 
prohibition was little more than nominal, 
seeing the Ecclesiastical Courts under 
the Tudor Acts and all the decisions in 
the superior courts, could only ‘‘ separate 
the parties ” during their joint lives if 
anybody chose to institute a suit for 
that purpose, which of course nobody 
ever did in 999 out of 1000 cases. And 
yet Lord Hatherley, one of the most 
violent prohibitionists, actually said in 
& speech (not judicially) that these 
marriages were always “ absolutely in- 
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valid,” though the Act of 1835 recites 
that they were not “void but only 
voidable” in the way I described, and 
they nearly always remained valid for 
ever. A man who committed bigamy 


after marrying his wife’s sister would 


have been convicted immediately. Lord: 
Oairns said in 1883 that some unnamed 
and unknown case in this House had 
decided that they were void before. 
Lord Bramwell answered him then, 
and I do now, after careful searching, 
there was never any such case. 
I need hardly say here, that Archbishop 
Parker’s table, illegally printed in the 
Prayer Book, is nothing but a tabular 
exhibition in nice-looking columns with 
10 groups in each, of Henry VIII's 
Acts, though prohibitionists always talk 
of it as if it were a solid stone like the 
Table of Commandments, and must all 
crumble to pieces if you knock off a bit 
which has no divine authority what- 
ever, but is contrary to the clearest 
possible Divine words; of which I- 
recognize the perpetual obligation quite 
as much as any ero Were in fact a 
great deal more, as I will show presently. 
Having disposed of all State legislation 
and ‘the anti-Reformation Churches, 
east and west,” I beg to ask where is 
the English Church legislation drawing 
this line, or any line at all? Bishop 
Philpotts answered a similar question 
with well acted indignation—" Don’t 
you know the 99th Canon of 1603 ?’” 
Yes, wedo. But where was what you 
call Church legislation from 1538 till 
then? It woul have cost you your 
head to try any if you had lived then. 
Even Elizabeth would never allow it, 
and threw the attempted Canons 
of 1570 into the fire, as we may say. 
The so-called Church legislation 
of 1603 was just. like what the 
two Convocations have asked leave 
and been allowed to do’ twice lately. 
In 1865 they humbly begged and were 
allowed to alter their 36th canon to: 
follow an Act of Parliament on the very 
important subject of clerical subscription. 
Last year they did the same to follow 
our Act of 1886 to allow marriages in 
the afternoon. Did any human being 
except themselves care a farthing whether 
they did either? Canons are mere 
by-laws of and for the clergy within 
fo limits, and for nobody else. Not 

of those of 1603 are valid now, if 
they ever were, for any purpose what- 
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ever. Moreover, by a famous decision 
of one of our greatest Chancellors and 
Chief Justices, Lord Hardwicke, in 
Middleton v. Croft, it is as settled law 
as Magna Charta that ‘‘there are many 
things of an eclesiastical nature which 
mo canoncan touch, such as the prohibited 
degrees of consanguinity and affinity ;” 
so that not even for themselves could 
the clergy make any law of that kind. 
Suppose they had dared to extend Henry 
VIII's prohibitions to cousins? Does 
the most exalted convocationist believe 
that such a canon, if ‘the British 
Solomon” had ratified it, would have been 
anything but laughed at even in the 
ecclesiastical courts if any advocate was 
silly enough to cite it? The fact is that 
all the clerical bluster about Church law 
on this point is that, and nothing else. 
There is no Church law and can be 
none on anything affecting the laity, or 
on this subject at all, unless we go on 
yielding to clerical aggression till we 
restore as bad a supremacy as the 
Pope’s. 
this House in 1851 that it ‘ought to 
defer to that authority to which the law 
both of England and the law of the'Church 
requires it to submit” ; and the Canter- 
bury Convocation in 1883 declared that 
“+it cannot recognize the power of Parlia- 
ment to dispense with (what this House 
of Convocation declares to be) the law 
of God”; and the Primate of all Eng- 
land in 1886 asked your Lordships 
“what will be the next step? The 
views of the Church (that is the clergy) 
being disregarded, what set of opinions 
can be sure of respect”? That ques- 
tion I will not attempt to answer, 
beyond saying that the more such 
language is circulated among the people 
of England the better they will appre- 
ciate the opposition to this Bill and 
other things of still more consequence. 
It is almost-incredible that in these 
days, when all sorts of sentimental 
and imaginary grievances of dissenters 

t redressed, and even bishops some- 
times bring in Bills to do it, we find 
that we are still living under the claim 
of a mere majority of the bishops and 
clergy of this alone of all the Protestant 
Churches in the world to prevent every- 
body else, whether Ohurchmen who 
differ from them, or dissenters who 
repudiate them altogether, from 
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Wife's Sister Bill, 
of indisputable law that the cl have 
not, and never had, a right to with 
it at all; and if the further fact that their 


interpretation is repudiated by as great 
and greater ecclesiastical authorities 
than any of those who have committed 


| themselves to this as a theological 


dogma; for not many of our episcopal 
opponents have, and some, I know, do 
not hold it. I will quote once more 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s well-known 
sentence about it :— 

“God is not a judge to quarrel with men 
by unknown measures and secret rules of 
interpretation. Quod in lege prohibitorid non 
vetitum est permissum intelligitur.” 

Lord Sersonnz: ‘That is wrong.”’] 

o; it is not, I know Philpotte’s 
attempt to contradict it by another 
quotation of a more general kind, like the 
attempts to contradict the definite Roman 
Law by Gibbon’s generality, though I 
have not the means of referring to 
it just now. Next I mention Bishop 
Heber, who eed with him. 
So did ests «| aye and Thirlwall, 
though they both voted against this 
Bill on what are called the social 

unds. My father-in-law, Bishop 
Lonsdale, I have mentioned already, 
whose learning or orthodoxy not even 
a dared to question in his 
scolding pamphlet, and whose prejudices 
Taylor’s biographer and editor, Bishop 
were all on the side of the reall 
ancient ways and genuine Ch 
authority ; as indeed those of nearly all 
his colleagues on that Oommission 
naturally would be, except possibly 
one of them of whom I knew nothing, 
Archbishop Whately’s powerful mind 
and works are likely to be remembered as 
long as any of his present opponents ; 
and with him one naturally mentions 
his friend, Bishop Hinds, another 
eminent writer of his time; and Bishop 
Copleston, the head of his own College, 
then the Jeonum nutrix of Oxford. 
Bishop Lee, of Manchester, a great 
scholar, and Professor Lee, a greater 
theologian and Hebrew Professor of 
t fame in my Oambridge days, 
th denied the prohibition; and 
higher than all these, McCaul, Professor 
of Hebrew and Theol at King’s 
College, who was pa by a great 
Archbishop to write two articles in the 
book called ‘Aids to Faith,” in anawer 
to the Essays and Reviews, which 
Convocation (within its rights) con- 
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demned. The living Bishop whom Phil- 
= called ‘my singular brother of 
orcester,”” if not equally famous as 
a controversialist, is very much more so 
for wisdom and discretion, besides 
having been the best man of his day at 
Cambridge ; and he wrote not long ago, 
‘‘T have never ceased to advocate this 
measure.” Archbishop Musgrave was 
Professor of Arabic at Cambridge, and 
well known as a man of common sense, 
though I do not set him up asa theo- 
logian. Bishop Fitzgerald had a great 
reputation as a theological writer. I 
merely run over the names of Bisho 
Bickersteth, Villiers, Lord Auckland, 
Dickinson, Knox, and Griffin, Arch- 
deacon Hare, Dean Close, and all the 
rochial clergymen I named before, as 
enouncing the ners on one or 
both grounds, ides thousands of 
others who have expressed their opinion 
in various ways. There are two 
other prelates whose names I must 
not merely run over without ex- 
lanation. Archbishop Tait, who has 
een called the Archiepiscopal States- 
man, signed a petition for this kind of 
Bill in 1849, as has been often pub- 
lished, with the rest. But in 1883, his 
successor is reported to have told your 
Lordships that Tait was only then “a 
young man and a master at Rugby,” 
and that he had the best authority for 
saying that he changed his mind, and 
would have voted against this Bill if 
he had had an opportunity. To us old 
people he certainly does appear a young 
man then, for he was only thirty- 
nine, but was within a few years of 
the age when the proverb says a man is 
wise if he ever will be, and nobody 
denies his wisdom. It is also true that 
he was a master at Rugby; for he was 
Head-Master of Rugby, and had been 
so seven years, and was never anything 
else there; and the very next year he 
was Dean of Carlisle, and not long after, 
Bishop of London, and for no less than 
twenty-seven had the same oppor- 
tunities as other Bishops of voting no 
less than eight or nine times. against 
these Bills. [admit that he never voted 
for them, any more than wena Lons- 
dale did, _ ase he ve 
majority of the Clergy , as 
ioewaies some lay peers also do, with 
that blindness to the relative importance 
of things which is too common even 


among clever men. Another prelate’s 
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name needs special notice because the 
Duke of Argyll in 1886 said that he 
had been misunderstood. I mean the 
Bishop of Peterborough, whom I am 
sorry not to see here, who is reported 
to have said in 1882, 

“ That he had never been able to take what is 
commonly called the high scriptural or theo- 
logical ground, at least as s the Old 
Testament: having said this, he would pass 
away from the theological argument ;’’ 
and did so. I find not a word about 
the New Testament in the report, and 
should have been surprised if I had. 
So until we have some better informa- 
tion, I think we must continue to reckon 
that eminent prelate among the disbe- 
lievers in any scriptural prohibition of 
this marriage. But I have another, at 
whose name most of your Lordships 
will be startled; ano less distinguished 
advocate of it on ecclesiastical grounds 
than Pusey, whom I suppose I agree 
with the prohibitionists in regarding as 
the most able of them all. The very 
title of his book shows his hand, ‘‘ Mar- 
riage with a wife’s sister prohibited by 
Holy Scripture ’—but it does not sto 
there—‘‘ as understood by the Churc 
for 1500 years.” I am not sure 
whether he meant the first 1500 years, 
or the last, and for the present p 
I do not care which. The point is the 
confession that Holy Scripture does not 
decide the question without the help of 
the Church, which means the supremacy 
of the Church over it. And his evidence 
proves that still more. For, passing 
over v. 18, as they all do, ex 
when they to get rid of it, 
founded hi upon the general pro- 
hibition of ‘near of kin.” He was 
asked, then why not cousins ? To which 
he answered, ‘‘ I suppose it was left to 
the Church at the time to decide,” and 
he said so again in answer to another 

uestion 5 to get his view quite 
clearly. e Commissioners did not go 
on to ask, what Church at what time, 
so I must take all the possible mean- 
ings. I should think he would have 
disclaimed meaning every Church at 
every time, and would have said ‘‘ The 
Holy Oatholic Ohurch.” No other 
alterative occurs to me; nor does it 
matter, because oe _ invoke 
an interpreter o ipture means 
so @ superior authority, or if: 

ike, an authority necessary to crmplot 
‘the other ; and as that other isthe Word 
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of God, and the superior or substitute 
is the word of man, we who are Pro- 
testants need go no farther. But sup- 
we accept his interpreter, the Holy 
holic Church. What is that? 
Happily the very voice of the Church of 
England, ‘‘the Sacred Synod of this 
nation,” as the High Church Clergy 
(quite wrongly ) call the two Convocations, 
answers the question for us distinctly, 
and we ought to hear that definition read 
before every sermon, in the Bidding 
Prayer, from which they always take 
care to omit it, as they treat every Canon 
that they dislike. ‘‘ Ye shall pray for the 
Holy Catholic Church, that is for the 
whole congregation of Christian people 
dispersed throughout the whole world,” 
says the 55th Canon. What says that 
congregation to Pusey’s definition of the 
prohibited ‘‘ near of kin.” Your Lord- 
ships have anticipated the answer. No 
church in the whole world accepts that 
definition, except this, under the orders 
of Henry VIII, unless some one or two 
of the various Scotch churches do; 
and unless the doubtful law of the 
State there agrees with it, that goes for 
nothing. Only one thing more on that 
point. There was, you know, a confer- 
ence of the Bishops of all nations in 
communion with this Church of Eng- 
land last year, which certainly could 
not be accused of timidity, for it invited 
the Primate to alter two of the creeds, 
if after consultation with those whom 
he chose to consult, he should think fit to 
do so—a power which no Pope has ever 
claimed. It was well known—at least 
I was several times told so before the 
result—that the prohibitionists were 
making a great effort to obtain a 
declaration in their fayour from that 
sacred Synod of the universe. But 
it was silent. And how could it have been 
otherwise, with all the nations of the 
world on one side and only a majority 
of English Bishops on the other? As 
the prohibition speakers have always 
treated your Lordships to as much 
theology as suited them, it is time that 
you-heard something on the other side, 
though of course it is presumptuous 
of me to ‘discuss  theol with 
Bishops, and Lord Chancellors in 
that line. But presumptuous laymen 
made the Reformation, and perhaps 
will have to defend it before long.. As I 
have all those distinguished  eccle- 
siastics I haye mentioned on my side, 
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the question is an open one, notwith- 
standing the claim of. ecclesiastics 
to perpetual spiritual illumination for 
judiia’ purposes, which some of us have 
n discussing lately. The first ques- 
tion which we have to ask about an 
asserted doctrine, according to our 6th 
Article, is, can it be proved by Holy 
Scripture? If not, it is not required to 
be believed ; much less can disbelievers 
be forced to act upon it. And the 
primary question for determining that 
is, does the Bible speak plainly on it any- 
where? If it does, nothing but a qualifi- 
cation of equal plainness somewhere 
else can justify us in overruling it. It 
has always appeared to me absolutely 
fatal to the prohibitionists that they have 
to begin, and always do, with inventing 
excuses to get rid of the one verse in 
all the Bible that speaks expressly on 
this subject, except the history of Jacob 
and his two wives. I do not know if 
he was the patriarch Alluded to by the 
noble Duke in his summary of 
authorities; but he is the only one be- 
sides Moses that occurs to me, and his 
unrebuked and uncensured example is 
very significant. For as bigamy was 
lawful then and fully recognised in 
Deuteronomy xxi. 15, besides plenty of 
subsequent history, this concurrence of 
his sister-wives was no more than the 
succession of ours. If that succession 
had been pluinly forbidden afterwards 
his example would be worth no more 
than Abraham’s marrying his _ half- 
sister; but it was not; and therefore 
Jacob’s example is a good argument for 
us and against the noble Duke. I agree 
with what the most reverend prelate 
said in 1886, that the levirate law (so 
called from Jevr, that kind of brother- 
in-law) was exceptional and not per- 
petual, though I should not like to be 
responsible for his reasoning about it. 
But nothing can be more striking than 
the difference of treatment of brother’s 
wife and wife’s sister in the 16th and 
18th verses of Leviticus, xviii. My reason 
for considering the leviratelaw temporary 
or peculiar is the broad and simple one 
that the verse which contains it, 
Deuteronomy xxv. 5, is surrounded by 
urely ceremonial ordinances which no 
hristian believes to be perpetual, be- 
sides being more limited than is generally 
remembered. . The next distinction 
made by Moses between brothers’ 
wives.and wives’ sisters is this. Most 
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thereon was published about three years 
ago by a a of long standing, who 


of the prohibitions are repeated in 
Leviticus xx; which includes the d 
fortiori and exactly parallel ones, to all 
reasonable people who believe the Bible 
at all ; and they are mostly made capital 
offences. How are these two treated? 
Not in that way; but God reserved the 
judgment on marrying a brother’s wife 
to himself: ‘‘ They shall be childless” 
—i.¢., where there were children by the 
first wife, by reason of the levirate 
exception ; and as to the wives’ sisters 
it is altogether silent, all having been 
said about them in the 18th chapter 
that was required. For nothing could 
make it plainer. Nor could anybody 
now unite the prohibition and the 
permission together more plainly if he 
tried than it is.in that verse which the 

eople who call themselves the Church 
invariably try to get rid of. Only to-day 
in the Times we have a long letter from 
another bishop, enlarging upon every- 
thing else that we have heard innumer- 
able times before, but stopping just 
short of the only verse-that says any- 
thing about wives’ sisters, and evidently 
not daring to touch it. A third dis- 
tinction is that Moses gives a reason for 
the brother’s wife which you may see 
would be simply nonsense if written of 
the wife’s sister. And as tothe general 
assertion of parity of sexes, as compe- 
tent to override all these express dis- 
tinctions, everything in the Bible 
tends the other way, and _ every- 
thing in the experience and legisla- 
tion of the world. Nobody ever 
treated them alike in the matter of 
divorce, on account of the immense dif- 
ference of the consequences of adultery. 
Certainly not Moses; for a wife’s adultery 
was capital, but a husband’s was not, 
unless it involved a wife’s also. For 
the present purpose that is quite enough, 
as we are discussing Mosaic legislation, 
but St. Paul was quite as little an advo- 
cate of the equality of sexes as Moses. 
I am glad to be able to agree with the 
most rev. Prelate in another thing, on 
which I therefore differ from my noble 
and learned friend Lord Bramwell, as I 
do from some other of the views he ex- 
pressed in 1886. I agree that the 
much misused phrase ‘‘they shall be one 
flesh” was not metaphorical but simply 
— in the most obvious sense. St. 

aul’s application of it to a harlot in 
1 Corinthians vi. is decisive, besides other 
reasons. And avery curious fact bearing 
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was confirmed by Sir James Paget and 
other eminent men—namely, that it is 
well known both to them, and to some 
breeders of animals, that a female who 
has hadchildren by one father generally 
imparts some of his characteristics 
(which means his flesh according to all 
modern science) to all future children by 
another father; but nothing of 
the kind takes place between suc- 
cessive mothers and the same father. . 
This ‘one flesh” argument has always 
been the favourite one with the prohibi- 
tionists, and we have had it again to-day. 
Once more I ask how they account for 
Moses never using it in connection with 
the prohibited degrees, nor St. Paul, 
when he spoke of one in 1 Cor. vii. That 
is another of their improvements on the 
Bible, and putting unworkable reasons 
of their own intoit. I say unworkable 
because not one of them has ever been 
able to invent a rational answer to the 
question with which Bishop Lonsdale 
posed Archdeacon Hale, a very able 
man, viz., if that reason was the real 
one, and your sister-in-law is as unlaw- 
ful as your sister, why is not your wife’s 
sister-in-law unlawful too? Or, with- 
out going to collaterals, why may the 
sons of a widower marry the daughters 
of a widow who has married him? If 
he and she are one flesh for this pur- 
pose, surely all their children are. And 
the question must be extended ad infini- 
tum for collaterals. I say no rational 
or logical answer has ever been given 
to that. The most rev. Prelate cut the 
knot both in 1883 and 1886 by calling 
the argument absurd; only he forgot 
the difference between an absurdity and 
a reductio ad absurdum, which Bisho 

Lonsdale did not, who of course call 
it so, and reduced the Archdeacon to 
confess he could not answer. Other 
people have tried to get over it by 
foisting in the word “* affinity,”’ and then 
telling us that it only means your wife’s 
blood relations. I made some of them 
very angry in the Guardian by saying 
I had no objection to its meaning any- 
thing they pleased until they could show 
»where Moses used it on this subject. If 
he had, we should have had to interpret 
it as we could.’ Another of them asked 
me what I should say if v. 18 were out of 
the way. I answered that I should say it 
would save them from the disgrace of 
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trying to put it out of the way by a 
heap of disingenuous pretexts. And 
Isay so now. For after all that has 
been written about it, and the concur- 
rence of every Hebraist worth naming, 
and every version (McCaul says) inalllan- 

ages, and all the old ones, from Cover- 
tas through Tyndale, and Luther, back 
to the Septuragint about 280 B.c., our 
a.v. and now the R.v. stand absolutely 
irrefragable— 

**Thou shalt not take a wife to her sister, 
to vex her (R.v. to be a rival to her) beside the 
other, in her lifetime.”’ 

Your Lordships may be curious to hear 
what are the pretexts for getting rid of 
that unmistakable permission and prohi- 
bition combined for death and lifetime. 
Tam sorry to say that two of the highest 
ecclesiastics here have several times 
pronounced it, without the least explana- 
tion why they do, obscure, ambiguous, 
capable of four translations; and the 

resent Prolocutor of York, in Hook’s 

ictionary, improves them into 14, 
suggesting that the best of them is 
that in the margin of the A.V. 
which turns it into an absurd pro- 
hibition of polygamy besides other 
defects. I asked him if he would 
say that he himself believed it, and he 
was too discreet too answer. Perhaps by 
that time he remembered that he him- 
self, as the writer on Deuteronomy in 
the Speaker’s Commentary, had cor- 
rected an astounding and ludicrous 
mistake of such a learned man as the 
late Bishop Wordworth in defending 
that translation. Besides its other 
absurdities, it was only invented in 
1575, and ought never to have got even 
into the margin of any authorized 
translation. But as it is now as dead 
as any door nail to every competent 
scholar in the world, I pass it by, and 
remind all the propounders or insinu- 
ators of either four or fourteen un- 
described versions, that the more are the 
attempts to explain away what every 
honest man of common sense sees to be 
as plain as possible, the worse for the 
inventors; though if a verse is doubt- 
ful on the face of it, the attempts to 
make it clear may be innumerable before 
one receives general acceptance. I 
do not believe there is a bishop living, 
or a scholar with a name to lose, who 
will risk it on any one of the few or 
many versions which these people talk 
of without stating what they are. Even 
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Philpotts, in his speech here in 1851, 
said he concurred with all the best 
Hebrew scholars in accepting the 


A.V. text, and not the margin. When 
they have thus kicked it out of their 
way, they go to work with their “ prin- 
ciples.’’ If I were inventing a table of 
degrees, I daresay Ishould thinkitnecess- 
ary to start with something that would 
be called a principle. ButI have not to 
invent a table but to accept it from one 
whose principles I have no business to 
invent also, and I decline altogether to 
listen to people who claim to do so be- 
cause the words of Mosescontradict them. 
And then, you see, we know as a matter 
of fact and history, who did invent their 
table as it is, and why; not Moses, nor 
any kind of scriptural authority, but 
Henry VIII. The modern principles to 
bolster it up ex post facto are like most 
principles now, invented to involve fore- 
gone conclusions. The noble Earl told 
us in effect that it would lose its 
present elegant symmetry by being re- 
duced from 30 to 29—or rather, to quote 
him accurately, he said 20 to 19 prohi- 
bitions for the man, while it remains 20 
for the woman, and he also put them 
together at 39; which looks as if he 
had got a little confused between the 
number of the Articles at the end of the 
Prayer-book, and of the Prohibited 
Degrees which follow. But unless 
he can satisfy me that symmetry and the 
number 30 were the reasons why 
Moses, or rather the Holy Ghost, 
ought to have made it so, I do 
not care a farthing for symmetry or 
rinciples. In 1883 the most Rev. Pre- 
ores invented a-new one of his own; 
which I suppose somebody after- 
wards made him understand was fatal 
to nearly half the table; and as 
he never produced it again, I will let it 
die in peace, having said my say 
about it elsewhere. And I will not 
weary your Lordships with any more 
discussion of such principles. The —* 
of London, in 1886, and the noble Ear 
now, asked what principle we have if we 
reject their symmetrical arrangement. 
I cannot answer for all the opponents of 
the prohibition, either as to their reasons 
or the various lengths to which they go. 
But my principle is so simple that it 
hardly deserves that name. It is onl 
attending to the written law, and 
necessary inferences fromit. Noinference 
is necessary or admissible which con- 
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tradicts. plain language interpreted 
by common sense. All experience of 
the 30,000 or 40,000 of these 
marriages, or whatever may be the 
number, that have taken place proves 
that all besides the wives’ sisters are an 
utterly insignificant number; and that 
also proves that there is no demand 
worth notice for any other alteration ; 
and therefore, that the ‘thin end of 
the wedge,” or ‘‘ where will you stop” 
argument is none at all here. I under- 
stand that the Association for promoting 
this Bill have only heard of 28 brothers’ 
wives marriages in the last 15 years, 
against what they are sure are 
about 15,000 of wives sisters. Of 
course I know that there are persons 
who object to any restriction beyond the 
nearest consanguinity, and deny all 
divine authority for any. Butthey are not 
the least formidable because they have 
neither numbers nor reason on their side. 
It is odd that the prohibitionists cannot 
avoid exaggeration, even when their 
reasoning is sound. ‘Though every 
person of sense and honesty must see 
that the express prohibitions in Leviticus 
are incomplete, and if accepted as 
authority at all, must be extended to 
really parallel cases, do the prohibi- 
tionists think they mend that case by 
the ever-reiterated assertion that there 
is no prohibition of a daughter without 
inferences? How could you marry your 
daughter without breaking the prohibi- 
tion to marry ‘“‘a woman and her 
daughter”? It prohibits daughter and 
step-daughter together. The attempt 
to extend the Mosaic law by talking of 
Christian purity and the absence of any 
prohibition of polygamy in the New 
Testament, are other fatal specimens of 
their reasoning. That very pretext of 
ultra-Scriptural purity ended, as every- 
body knows, in the grossest impurity 
among the people who professed it. And 
the universal understanding of mankind 
very svon after Christanity came in, 
that itswas against polygamy without 
any direct prohibition, for well-known 
reasons, is at once a striking proof of a 
pews which no human legislators could 

ve used, and a striking contrast to 
this fictitious prohibition which the 
vast majority of Christians reject. 
There never was a sige case of 
“making the law of no effect by your 


traditions,” than that of ejecting v. 18 
from the Bible by such arguments as 
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I was sorry to hear the noble Earl 
follow the bad example of the retired 
Bishop of Oxford. 5A his case it may 
be attributed to his superficial study of 
this subject and his want of something 
more definite to say. Bishop Mac- 
kainess had no such excuse for twice 
deliberately imputing to the supporters 
of this Bill generally, a desire to 
abolish all the affinity prohibitions, and 
calling upon them to avow it and dis- 
cuss the question fairly. I do not 
mean that it was his fault that the 
Times, which always gave the utmost 
prominence to his letters, refused to 
publish answers to them from various 
persons, one of whom (not me) he had 
pereonelly reflected on. The Guardian, 
am glad to testify, though strongly 
on his side editorially, permitted two 
years ago the only full discussion there 
has ever been in any newspaper or 
periodical. The Duke of Argyll too, in 
1883, imputed the same general inten- 
tion or iecien to the defenders of the 
18th verse. If he did not remember, 
Bishop Mackainess could not possibly 
forget, that the. only unlawful marriage 
expressly condemned by St. Paul was 
an affinity one; and it might have 
occured to him that he was accusing 
all those great divines, far more emi- 
nent than himself, of reading St. 
Paul’s condemnation of marrying a 
stepmother out of the Bible, as he 
and his party ‘‘read out” the per- 
mission to marry a wife’s sister, which 
some of them actually say has nothing 
to do with the question. If so, what. 
was that verse for? Others of them 
more mildly say that if we exclude a 
wife’s sister from the table, there is no 
principle on which we can retain the 
others of affinity. It may be quite un- 
rincipled to accept the words of the 
Bible, and all necessary and uncontra- 
dicted inferences from them, as I have 
said, and I can give them no other prin- 
ciple; but I wish to add a few words on 
the only other case-which seems to me 
fairly arguable, viz., a wife’s niéce, as 
being one degree farther off and not 
expressly prohibited. But, on the other 
hand, there is nothing like verse 18 to 
exclude her from the general analogies, 
and experience proves that there is no 
demand for it. d further still, wives’ 
nieces are generally regarded as much 
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are like sisters. Therefore I see no reason 
for fearing that demand in consequence 
of granting this. And after all, the ex- 

rience that a mere positive law fails 
in making anything except offenders 
in great numbers is the strongest argu- 
ment to people of common sense for 
not continuing the unequal fight and 
committing tyranny for nothing but 
the abstract pleasure of it. But as 
they are so fond of denouncing us as 
secret conspirators for making an un- 
scriptural distinction between affinity 
and consanguinity they had better 
remember who made it first—the 
Bishops who made the Act of 1835, 
absolutely validating all the existing 
affinity marriages, and not those of 
consanguinity, the very thing which 
the noble Earl is so angry with this 
Bill for doing to these marriages 
alone. Apparently he has never read 
the Act which he is so anxious to 
uphold. And now for a few words 
only on those existing marriages in 
which the parties have done all they 
could towards pledging themselves to 
each other for life, though this bishops’ 
law says they may separate again when 
they please. I am not concerned to 
prove the exact number; but I saw 
quite enough years ago of ludicrous 
failure of the attempts to impeach the 
statistics which satisfied that most 
impartial and competent Commission, to 
pay any attention to the noble Earl’s 
professed suspicion of thenumber of 1000 
a year, which the Association vouches for. 
I could tell your Lordships some amusing 
stories of the refutations of former 
orators who pretended to have disproved 
those statistics either generally or in 
particular places, but it would take too 
much time, and they have been pub- 
lished often enough, and nothing turns 
on the exact number. So, as I must use 
some, I shall use that which I believe 
in.” The prohibitionists always revile 
those 80,000 people, and often call 
them names,and the clergy de especially, 
and sometimes their children also, as 
has been published in newspapers and 
not denied. Of all the absurd charges, 
the absurdest is, that. they are 
persons who will not restrain unlawful 
passions, and that there are plenty of 
other women they could marry if they 
‘would. Whether they are wrong or 
right in other ways, it is evident that 
such marriages are on the average less 
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due to passion than most, For they are 
nearly all due to the desire of widowers 
to get the best stepmother for the 
children, and on the part of the aunt, 
to stay in that character with them. 
Innumerable cases have been given of 
dying wives begging their husbands to 
do so, rather than expose their children 
to astrange stepmother. It is very easy 
to say that men can keep their sisters- 
in-law with them now without marrying 
them. First, that is very doubtful in- 
deed, where they are young. And 
by laws of nature and of God it is 
better for ‘every man to have his 
own wife and every woman to have 
her own husband ;” and if they are not 
allowed to have the one who is wanted 
for the children, they must either turn 
her out or do worse. Nor can they be 
certain of retaining her unless by some- 
thing they consider marriage, though 
it legally is not. Our experience of 
large houses and facilities of all kinds 
are apt to mislead us about small ones. 
I do not know what right any of us have 
to say we do not believe the abundant 
evidence that has been continually 
poured in and published. I. suspect 
very few probibitionists even con- 
descend to look at it—or any other 
evidence on that side. But I am not 
arguing that question, but simply what 
effect these 40,000 illegal or invalid 
unions ought to have on us as legislators. 
They may be wrong if you like, but 
we have the strongest evidence that 
the most religious and best people in 
the classes in which they take place, 
though they are not ours, do not 
think so, and that the parties suffer 
no social inconveniences from it. I was 
told by several dissenters two years ago 
that that is the reason why they have 
not agitated more, when I asked them 
why they did not, as they understand 
that art so well. They say it is almost 
entirely a social question, and they 
settle it by their own social judgment. 
Do you think you can stopthat? Ifon 
the other hand you choose to condemn 
their so living together as a great sin, 
be it so. For the worse their sin is, 
and the more mischievous their ex- 
ample, leading more ignorant people 
to disregard the sanctity of marriage 
altogether, the more those have to 
answer for who cause all this, and turn 
these 80,000 people, who would otherwise 
be living irreproachably, into concubines 
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and paramours, either for the pleasure of 
maintaining what they call the law of 
the Church, or for the convenience of 
their own select society. I have dis 

of all the noble Duke’s array of authori- 
ties and ancient ways, except his 
“ prophets.” With all my efforts I can 
only think of one prophecy bearing on 
his case—‘‘ In the latter times some shall 
depart from the faith, giving heed to 
doctrines of devils, forbidding to marry, 
and commanding to abstain from meats 
which God hath created to be received 
with thanksgiving’’; exactly the two 
forms of asceticism most in favour with 
those who have called themselves the 
Church above all men, from the time 
when its corruptions began to this day. 
And all history shows that with them no 
moral sin is ever deemed so deadly as 
defying the law of the Church, whatever 
it may be in their opinion. I decline 
the responsibility of helping to fulfil 
that prophecy, and therefore I have 
always done my best to help this 
measure, though neither I nor anybody 
belonging to me has the smallest per- 
sonal interest in it. 

*Toe Eart or SELBORNE: My 
Lords, I do not think it is well that your 
Lordships should go to a division imme- 
diately after so long a speech from the 
noble and learned Lord without some- 
thing at all events being said on the 
other side. To attempt to answer in 
detail all that has been said by him 
would take a week, but I think this is 
one of the cases where when debate is 
challenged the challenge should be 
accepted. The noble and learned Lord 
has gone over a very large field. That 
could not be done without much pre- 
parses and a proper answer to all 

is points would require preparation too. 
I think it will be enough now to refer 
to certain points in the speech. I would 
caution your Lordships against being 
misled by the authority of the noble 
and learned Lord. He and I are very 
old antagonists on this matter, though 
not, on his side, in Parliament. I will 
merely say that in this matter the noble 
and learned Lord, able as he is in every- 
thing he does, wrote a pamphlet nearly 
forty years ago, in which he told the 
world that these marriages could be 
legally contracted by people going to 
Denmark or any other country where 
these marriages were permitted by the 
local law. 
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*Lorp GRIMTHORPE: I gave the 
opinion as some much greater lawyers 
did before the decision of the Courts upon 
the question. 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE: (Quite 
so, but when the question was rai 
in the case of Brook v. Brook 
and in other cases, the Judges 
all decided the other way, showing 
that the noble and learned Lord is not 
infallible. Then with regard to the 
authorities which he quoted. He quoted 
a passage, to which no exception was to 
be taken, except that it was irrelevant, 
from Bishop Jeremy Taylor; but in 
the very earliest debate which I remem- 
ber in the House of Commons on this 
subject, in reply to a speech from another 
not less learned person, the late 
Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, I showed 
that the opinion of Jeremy Taylor was 
opposed to these marriages, and that 
he expounded and asserted the sound- 
ness of the principle of interpre- 
tation, according to which marriages 
with a deceased wife’s sister are 
held to be prohibited by the Levi- 
tical Code. Take the particular in- 
stances of prohibition, you apply it 
part ratione to cases where the relation- 
ships are equal, and a fortiors you apply 
it to cases which are actually within 
them, and to affinity within the same 
degrees as consanguinity. Marriage 
with a ‘deceased wife’s sister is pro- 
hibited for that reason. That was 
the opinion of Jeremy Taylor, and 
that is the foundation of our law 
upon the subject. I am not going 
through the Roman law, but, if I did 
refer to it, I should think that the law 
of the Christianized Romans on this sub- 
ject would be entitled to receive even 
more deference from us than the law 
of the Pagan Romans which has been 
referred to. I am not going through 
that or the other laws to which the noble 
and learned Lord referred; but 1 can 
tell your Lordship this, that though he 
said the Council of Neo-Cesarea was the 
first which dealt with this subject, 
neither that Council nor the Council of 
Eliberis, nor any other Council, ever 
dealt with it as a new thing, 
but they were going apts the lines 
which all along the Church had adopted. 


It had never beén shown that at any time 
in the Christian Church, trom the begin- 
ning, there was any difference of opinion 
as to these marriages being within the 
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prohibited degree. We now live under 
the law laid down in the time of Henry 
VIII., not as to this particular degree of 
affinity only, but as to all the degrees. 
We have been living under that law 
for above 350 years, and that law is 
in every point the same as that which 
had been enforced before, except that 
the ecclesiastical prohibitions going 
beyond the Leviticel degrees were then 
cut off, and dispensations were no 
longer allowed. If we are to have a 
marriage law, it should be on consistent 
principles. Surely, if we are to have 
marriage laws at all, it is not unreason- 
able to ask that they should be con- 
sistent in principle. If we are to 
sanction these marriages, I do not see 
how we can prohibit marriage with a 
deceased husband’s brother, and still 
less with a wife’s niece, which is a 
degree more remote. Your Lord- 
ships cannot assent to a Bill in which you 
can find noconsistent principle or any prin- 
ciple at all except that of giving way toa 
certain amount of agitation and clamour. 
If that be so, and if your Lordships 
give way to that agitation, it will be 
totally impossible in reason and justice 
to resist the demand of any who may 
agitate for marriage with a deceased 
husband’s brother or a wife’s niece. 
The noble Duke said that the Levitical 
Law is no more binding upon us in 
regard to this matter than it is with 
regard to eating certain meats. The 
noble Duke draws a very arbitrary line ; 
but I should like to know how we are 
to meet the demand of the numbers of 
persons who may come forward and ask 
that all the degrees of affinity, and some 
of Consanguinity, may be swept away; 
saying, ‘‘ We do not think the Levitical 
Law is binding upon us.”’ If you appeal 
to Germany, and other countries where 
these marriages are allowed you will 
find that they also allow marriage 
within certain degrees. of consanguinity 
without dispensation. I think we are 
entitled to say we will take our stand 
upon the principles of the law as it is. 
We think it is a good thing for the 
purity of families and for the peace 
and happiness of families that the 
sister of the wife should be in law the 
sister of the husband and should be 
received both in her sgister’s lifetime 
and after her death as if she were 
really his sister. We are not convinced 
that this is in any true sense a poor 
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man’s question. Of course those who 
wish for this measure endeavour to 
collect opinions everywhere; but I think 
those who investigate facts in their own 
neighbourhoods will not find that there 
are really any greater number of this 
particular kind of marriages in one 
class than in another. No doubt they 
exist, but in an infinitesimal ratio to 
the whole population. The men who 
does not want to marry their deceased 
wife’s sisters, but who do want to 
retain the benefit of fheir sisterhood, 
would all suffer loss by this Bill. M 
Lords, one word more is all I wi 
say with regard to this Bill. It has 
a retrospective effect. It says that 
all marriages of this kind solemnized 
during the last 50 years shall no longer 
be void or voidable. It is contemplated 
by this Act of Parliament that all persons 
who have been breaking the law with 
their eyes open and not by mere mistake 
shall be treated us if they had always 
been validly married ; and that, whether 
they like it or not. Those even who 
may have changed their minds, and 
have lived for any number of years 
apart from each other, are to be com- 
pulsorily married by this Bill, unless 
they have in the meantime made some 
other marriage. I cannot but say, m 
Lords, that while I regret very muc 
being obliged to stand pee to the 
comparatively inconsiderable number of 

ersons who may desire to do what the 
i does not permit, I think I should 
be setting a very bad example and giving 
encouragement to wholesale breaches of 
the law upon all sorts of subjects if I 
voted for the second reading of the Bill; 
and I most strongly suspect that if the 
retrospective effect of the Bill were 
omitted from it, its promoters would 
not care very much about what would 
remain. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: My Lords, I 
only desire to say, in commenting upon 
the remarks which the noble Lord has 
just made, it strikes me that if the only 
obstacle to any marriage between rela- 
tives, however nearly related, is a belief 
in the perpetual obligation of the 
Levitical Law, it appears to me that our 
marriage law is in a very perilous con- 
dition. It has always seemed to me 
that there is an insuperable obstacle 
to saying that this is opposed to the 
Levitical Law. If we are entitled to say 
that certain provisions of the Levitical 
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Law with reference to marriage are 
Divine commands of perpetual obliga- 
tion, by what right can we reject other 
visions of that law which are equally 
istinct and clear, and to say that they 
are not Divine commands of perpetual 
obligation? The Levitical Law enjoins 
marriage with a deceased husband’s 
brother. If you say that in this particular 
respect it is binding, what right have 
ou to say that that command shall not 
be followed? It appears to me it is im- 
possible to draw that distinction unless 
you can point to something in the Book 
of Leviticus itself which justifies it. My 
Lords, it seems to me’ that if you once 
break away from what is established to 
be the Levitical Law with regard to this 
subject you must break away from it in 
regard to others, although those who 
might be presumed to know something of 
the Book of Leviticus deny that it is the 
Levitical Law. ere are you to stop? 
On one occasion a Jewish Member of the 
other House, now unhappily dead, when 
speaking on this subject, and referring 
to the eloquence and noble diction de- 
voted to it, said he had been gratified 
at the eloquent tribute paid to his race, 
but he thought they might have credited 
the Jews with being able to interpret 
their own Scriptures. My Lords, when 
we are dealing with this question of the 
Book of Leviticus I think we are bound 
in no way by authority if it is said that 
such marriages are prohibited; and 
even if it were clear that that is the 
case, by what right are we to be told 
that these are obligations upon us to-day 
if these other obligations in -respect to 
marriage are not to be equally binding 
upon us? With regard to this particular 
kind of marriage, I believe that the feeling 
of the vast majority of our countrymen 
is that there is nothing wrong about it 
atall. ‘They cannot see it to be wrong 
or feel it to be wrong. With all the 
eloquence of the whole bench of Bishops 
they cannot hold it to be wrong. tf 
that is so my Lords, what then? Why 
is it not the case that you are to follow 
the other obligation? If you permit 
one kind of marriage, you must permit 
it in all cases, whatever the affinity or 
consanguinity. I would appeal to what 
was said by the noble Marquess oppvo- 
site, only two or three days ago, when 
another measure was put forward, that 
that is not the way we deal with Legis- 
lation in this country, but we deal with 
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a particular subject matter when it is 
pressed forward, and leave the conse- 
quences to take care of themselves. I 
cannot help feeling that if this par- 
ticular marriage is one about which a 
vast number of people are concerned, as 
undoubtedly they are, they will see, 
from the very fact that a distinction 
is drawn between this marriage and 
others, there is sufficient assurance that 
you need not fear the change. In the 
case of the Bill before your Lordships’ 
House the change does not necessarily 
involve the consequence which it is 
feared will follow. If it comes to be, as 
I believe it does come to be, if you cannot 
show any particular sanction for it, 
then, in a case of public advantage and 
benefit, I fail to see why your Lord- 
ships should not accede to the demand 
for this change. I believe the existing 
law to be mischievous and immoral in 
all respects, and I believe this measure 
would in no way change the relations 
of life, which now happily exist. But, 
my Lords, we are happily not without 
proof that the fears of the noble Lord 
are without foundation. We are not 
speaking of an experiment which has 
never been tried. We have had expe- 
rience of this law in two cases of people 
and churches nearly akin to ours, of 
the same religion, and possessing the 
same traditions, and what do we see? 
Look at America, look at our Australian 
and other Colonies. The truth is, that 
these difficulties, these dangers that 
were suggested, have proved to be 
imaginary. We have not here merely 
that confidence in the future which is 
felt by either the advocates or the oppo- 
nents of the measure. Here, happily, 
we have an appeal to the test of fact, 
and we can see that the evils which 
some anticipate have proved to be 
wholly unfounded. There have been 
many men, having suffered the most 
painful loss that can happen to man, 
with a family of children left motherless, 
who have thought that the best security 
for their own future happiness and the 
best guarantee of a mother’s care for 
their motherless children, would be in 
such an union as this. The law steps in 
and prohibits it; compels the father, if 
he is to marry again, to marry some 
one other than the deceased wife’s 
sister, whom he believes to be the best 
mother for the motherless children. 
My Lords, can it be doubted that there 
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are many cases where the wife’s sister 
would be the best mother to the chil- 
dren? We are told this is not a poor 
man’scase. But when you consider the 
condition of a man left with a family, 
often with most limited accommodation, 
it is almost impossible for him to have- 
his wife’s sister taking care of the 
children with any notions or sense of 
decency unless that woman becomes his 
wife. And what is the consequence ? 
The sister does come to take care of the 
children; they do not marry, but they 
live unmarried as husband and wife, 
and there can be no doubt that that 
is done to a great extent in 
this country amongst the working 
classes. It is useless to tell us that in that 
case, the sister may come and take care 
of the children without marrying the 
husband. In such acase as that decency 
would render it almost, if not quite 
impossible. There are these distinct 
advantages in making this change in 
the law. Now what are the disadvan- 
tages that it is supposed would out- 
weigh them? I desire to treat them 
with the utmost respect, although I 
confess I. have a little difficulty in 
appreciating them. It is said that if 
you render it possible for a man to 
marry his wife’s sister, the relation of 
brother and sister-in-law must cease to 
be what is—that there must grow up 
between them a barrier such as does 
not now exist. My Lords, there again 
I appeal to experience. I am informed 
by those who have lived in countries 
where this marriage is legalized that 
there is no foundation in fact for that 
apprehension, and that the relation of 
brother and sister-in-law is there just 
what it is here, and that there they can 
associate together as here without re- 

roach, without fear, and without 

anger. A fear has been expressed 
lest the fact that a man could marry 
a wife’s sister might induce improper 
affection between them during the wife’s 
: lifetime and be a cause of jealousy and 
of subsequent complications. Why are 
we to suppose such a thing? Is it 
really true that the mere fact that a 
man cannot, in the event of his wife’s 
death marry her sister, is to be the 
obstacle, the barrier which prevents im- 
proper affection or desire growing up in 
the mind of either man or woman? I 
venture to say that it is inconceivable 
that it should be so. I have read in an 
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American paper which was dealing with 
this subject of the supposed pained 
feelings of the wife, owing to the state 
of mind of the husband towards her 
sister, the writer said— 

“‘T cannot understand our English cousins, 


From the sort of language they use, it would 
almost seem as if they had married the wrong 


sister first.” 

I do not believe in this theory; I believe 
it is purely imaginary. Now I come 
to the objections to the Bill. The 
suggestion is that the wife’s sister 
can make a home for and take 
care of the children, leaving the 
husband to marry somebody else if 
he wanted to. Now, I received a 
letter a day or two ago from a medical 
man whose sister-in-law had been a 
patient at his establishment, and he said 
that after a time their condition became 
intolerable. She canfe to reside with 
him. There was no intention or idea of 
his marrying her, but notwithstanding 
that, and notwithstanding the existence 
of the present law, he said he found 
that it was utterly impossible that they 
could continue to live together, on 
account of the views of the society by 
which they were surrounded. There- 
fore it is not true that under present 
circumstances the wife’s sister can 
always be in the brother-in-luw’s house 
and taking care of her sister’s children. 
But if the law were to change, why 
should the sister-in-law not still take 
care of the children and live in the 
brother-in-law’s house? Why should 
there be any scandal? It is said society 
would not permit it. More shame, say 
I, for society that it should think any 
wrong. If the two can marry and do 
not, why should anybody suppose that 
there is a desire to marry or any desire 
existing between them which should 
make it wrong that they should live 
under the same roof? It seems to me 
that by permitting the marriage you 
take away the cause of offence and not 
add to it; you prevent the danger which 
must exist where marriage is impossible 
and where nevertheless the desire to 
marry remains. Therefore, so far from 
rendering it more difficult, I believe it 
would render it easier for the deceased 
wife’s sister to take charge of the brother- 
in-law’s house and his children than it 
is under the existing law. My Lords, 
I have dealt with the arguments which 
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assumption that there is no Divine 
Law which prohibits these marriages, or 
that, at all events, those who do not 
believe that it exists are as much 
entitled to their views, and to act upon 
their views; as are the minority 
who do think that it exists; and 
I observe: that when the noble 
Earl alluded to this prohibition 
in early times, so early that you could 
not find the commencement of it, I did 
not hear him make any answer to the 
challenge of the noble Lord opposite— 
namely, point to the time when that 
prohibition existed in the Church with- 
out, at the same time, the existence, 
side by side with it, of other prohibi- 
tions which have been Fests It 
is not enough to say that this marriage 
was prohibited if other marriages which 
to-day are lawful were prohibited too. 
I do not want to detain your Lordships 
longer. I believe that this matter 
really is of very much greater import- 
ance than many of your Lordships 
think. The noble Earl treats it as a 
light matter—a matter concerning only 
a few people who have chosen to break 
the law. I might mention a somewhat 
re onary fact with reference to the view 

en by the laity of this matter. This 
is a marriage which the right reverend 
Prelates tell us is incestuous, and yet 1 
hear that not so long very ago a Bench 
of Magistrates elected as their Chairman 
of Quarter Sessions one who had made a 
sister-in-law his wife, and I believe that 
affords a very good indication of the 
view generally taken by the Laity of 
this marriage as against the view taken 
by the clergy and many belonging to 
the Church. I feel that it would tend 
to morality, and not to immoralty, to 
make this alteration in the law; it 
would tend to make the marriage bond 
more sacred, not less sacred, because 
nothing can more endanger the mar- 
riage bond than that any people should 
go through the ceremony of marriage 
and believe themselves and have multi- 
titudes of people believe that they are 
lawfully married and have the right to 
live together as man and wife—nothing, 
I say, can be more likely to. seriously 
affect the sanctity of the marriage bond 
than that. I believe that by passing 
this law you will bring happiness to 
many, you will do injury to none; and 
I believe, still more than that, you will 
show that you are in harmony with the 
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opinions of the vast majority of your 
country. 

Tae Duxz or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
I came down not only wholly unprepared 
to take any part in this debate, Dat with 
a fixed determination that I would 
avoid it if I could; but I am sure your 
Lordships will permit me for a few 
moments to refer to the persistent attacks 
which have been made upon certain 
arguments which [ ventured to address 
to your Lordships now two years ago. I 
have not broughtacopyofthatspeech with 
me. The report in Hansard is exceedingly 
imperfect. The speech was afterwards 
published by the Marriage Law Asso- 
ciation, and if I had known that I should 
have been referred to in that manner, 
I should have taken care to have armed 
myself with a copy of that speech, but 
I know what I said sufficiently well to 
know this, that the noble and learned 
Lord opposite has unintentionally, I 
have no doubt, entirely misrepresented 
all the views that I advanced. I heard 
with amazement and with alarm, the 
argument of my noble and learned Lord 
who has just sat down, that unless we 
are to accept the whole of the Levitical 
Law we are to accept none of the 
morality of the Book of Leviticus. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: That was not 
what I said. If youare to accept cer- 
tain traditions of the Levitical Law re- 
lating to marriage and degrees of 
marriage, I said that you were not en- 
titled to reject others relating to the 
same subject matter. 

‘Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: That is 
quite a different argument. That I 
quite admit to a certain extent. But, 
my Lords, the noble Lord and his friends 
have gone much further. They have 
argued generally that the Jewish Law 
with respect to marriage has no pecan. 
on ours. My noble and learn 
Friend Lord Herschell knows that 
in the language of theology and in the 
language of history the Levitical Law 
has a definite meaning. It means the 
law of sacrifices, the ceremonial law of 
the Jewish people. No one has ever 
pretended that we are bound by that, or 
even by the principles which it involves. 
To extend the phrase “ the Levitical Law” 
to all the rules of moral conduct which 
happen to be contained in the Book of 
Leviticus is a great violation of all his- 
torical and theological argument. The 
chapter in which the law of marriage is 
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laid down has nothing to do with the 
ceremonial law of the Jews. The whole 
contents of the vhapter are differerent. 
Now, I will quote to my noble and 
learned Friend the words which, in my 
opinion, lay down a principle. There 
are, if I remember right, 12 specific 
prohibitions in that chapter with regard 
to marriage. Of these 12, no less than 
seven are marriages of affinity and not 
of consanguinity, and in one of them, 
where a man is prohibited from marry- 
ing his wife’s aunt, the reason is, ‘“‘ For 
she is thine aunt.” There is the prin- 
ciple laid down. It is quite true that 
that does not exhaust the whole chapter ; 
but the Christian Church has always 
stood upon the general principle that 
affinity is equal toconsanguinity. It is 
@ rational and a reasonable principle, 
and if you break it down in one respect, 
you will have, sooner or later, to break 
it down in another. The noble and 
learned Lord referred to the Roman 
Law, and went back to very early times; 
but it is absurd to talk of the Roman 
Law on this subject of marriage. Mar- 
riage in the Roman sense was not mar- 
riage in our sense at all. We cannot 
draw any conclusion from such an illus- 
tration. My authority, with all defer- 
ence to my noble and learned Friend, 
was a greater authority than his—my 
authority was Gibbon. I quoted to 
your Lordships a passage, a splendid 
passage, one of the most splendid pas- 
sages in that august book, in which he 
described the principle that was laid 
down by the Code of Justinian, in which 
he says distinctly that, having before 
them all that had been said by the 
Ohristian Church, and all the feelings 
and traditions of antiquity, they laid 
down the principle that marriages of con- 
sanguinity should be prohibited. Then 
it will be remembered that I quoted 
from the Code Napoleon, and the noble 
and learned Lord has asked what is the 
use of quoting the Code Napoleon, 
because the Commission that decided 
that, was presided over by a certain 
person whose name was Napoleon, 
whose voice put into the scale weighed 
down all the other votes. I do 
mot know whether the noble and 
learned Lord has done me the 
honour of reading my speech as pub- 
lished by the Marriage Law Association, 
but, ifso, he will be aware that we have 
the minutes of the meeting of the 
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Council over which Napoleon presided. 
The fact is that it was a considerable 
and a serious debate, and although the 
noble and learned Lord sneered at 
Napoleon, nobody who has read history 
oe ie who has read the memoirs of that 
time, will fail to know that even in civil 
and political matters Napoleon’s was one 
of the keenest and most spléndid of in- 
tellects. There was a long debate; 
the matter was argued ye th sides 
perfectly fairly before Napoleon, and 
as I quoted to your Lordships, al- 
though the noble and learned Lord took 
care not to refer to it, the debate was not 
decided merely by Napoleon’s vote, but 
the Council was mainly influenced by 
the representative of the Minister of 
Justice or one of his colleagues, who 
informed the Council, that during the 
years in which that marriage had been 
legal all the Courts of Justice recorded 
the most significant results. These arethe 
three historic cases to which I referred 
in the speech which I had the honour 
of addressing your Lordships three years 
ago, and I submit to your Lordships 
that the noble and learned Lord has 
not touched the authority one wit. 

*Toze Arcusisoop or CANTER- 
BURY: I crave your Lordships’ atten- 
tion for a very few moments. I shall 
not attempt to enter into the details of 
such a speech as with great prepara- 
tion was presented to your Lordships 
on this side, but I may venture to say 
for myself that wherever I was able to 
follow the authorities from Basil down 
to Archbishop Tait, they were not 
accurately represented. If an oppor- 
tunity were given they could be tra- 
versed. I will not, therefore, go into 
details, but just re-state the two princi- 
ples upon which I hitherto, the Bench 
of Bishops and the majority of this 
House in almost all instances, have 
taken our stand. I cannot say I follow 
the principles which the noble and 
learned Lord has attempted to lay 
down, but that may be because he 
objected to principles, as he told us. 
I would point out that, when in the 
early Councils decrees were passed, not 
affecting the marriage of clergy (which 
was a matter for themselves alone to 
deal with), but affecting the marriages 
of the laity, it was not done without 
the mind of the laity. It was centuries 
before the clergy had interests to serve 
growing out of restriction and dispen- 
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sation, centuries before they were domi- 
nating society, and none wish the days 
of domination back again; but studying 
the early period you will know well that 
the clergy did not stand alone. The 
Oouncils were not influenced by the 
clergy only. They represented the great 
wide sense of the Christian laity as well 
as that of the particular people who 
were called upon to enunciate their 
principles, and they so pronounced 
the two great principles which are be- 
fore us to-day—the aah" of Scrip- 
ture and of Society. y Lords, we 
lean nothing at all upon single texts. 
More time would be necessary to deal 
with those texts than we can now give, 
but if we do not rest at all upon particu- 
lartexts, we do rest upon the construction 
of the code of the chapter of Leviticus. 
If we place it before us, it is no mere 
mass of prohibitions; we see a dis- 
tinct and fine line round that chapter, 
we see simply that it is a definition 
of the family. All Society is based 
upon the family, and there is no 
country that recognizes it more than 
our own, and that chapter of Leviticus 
defines who are the members of the 
family. It proceeds upon the principle 
that, in the matter of consanguinity, 
both the parties must be considered 
equal; and it builds the family upon 
this general precept—that no man is to 
marry anyone who is near of kin to him. 
And then, next after the immediate 
parents, sisters and niece, the first 
instance of a person who is near 
of kin is the brother's wife. That 
begins the line of kindred. That 
gives us the key ; that gives the clue 
which is followed through the whole 
chapter which the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Selborne) on the opposite 
side of the House so clearly described. 
It has been already said, and it is so 
important, that I think I may cravea 
moment to repeat it. Not each possible 
casé of forbidden union is enumerated. 
It suffices if either the male step or the 
female step is mentioned. The other 
follows. The noble and learned Lord 
said that in that Code Quod non vetitum 
est licttum est. In that case a woman 
may marry her uncle, for it is only said 
that a man may not marry his aunt or 
his aunt-in-law. But that is just 


an example of the. method of this 
e. hat our reformers set to 
work to do in the whole of their 
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reform was to bring back the Church 
and the law to the standard of Scripture; 
and whatthey had to do here was twofold. 
In bringing back the Marriage Law to the 
standard of the Scripture they removed 
merely ecclesiastical restrictions and 
they swept away ecclesiastical dispensa- 
tions. Then the whole Code stood out 
scriptural and perfect, and it is that 
upon which we have lived ever since, 
just as the early centuries lived upon it 
before. When, however, the Code was 
spoken of as ‘‘ Parker’s Table,” the 
noble and learned Lord who spoke so 
fully seems not to have been aware that 
it is shortly given in a re 
of Oranmer’s in a-p. 1536. Another 
noble learned and Lord opposite will, 
I have no doubt, let me make one 
remark upon that kind of marriage 
which he spoke of asan exception. The 
noble learned Lord inquired why if 
we were to obey Leviticus in one 
direction, we should not obey what 
he stated as the injunction that a 
man should marry his brother’s widow. 
My Lords, that is a popular cavil, but 
the answer to it is simply this, that it 
does not command a manto marry his 
brother’s widow. There was no marriage 
of the kind. The childless man’s brother 
under the laws of property was told to 
take his brother’s widow and raise up 
seed unto his brother. A child born of 
that union was not counted as a child of 
the man. He was not born in that 
wedlock. He was the child of the 
deceased man, he was the inheritor of 
the deceased man, and he inherited 
nothing from the man who performed that 
duty in obedience to the law and for that 
special purpose. Then there is one other 
question which theearlier decrees raised 
—namely, the difficulties which would be 
created in society. Those difficulties 
were experienced in early times, and I 
am convinced they would be in these. 
It is impossible to jest these diffi- 
culties away. A case came under 
my notice the other day of the benefit 
the English Law had been toa foreigner, 
who here had been able to get his wife’s 
sister to bring up a large family of 
children with the utmost freedom and 
happiness in public and in private. The 
man said to me ‘‘if it had not been for 
that law I do not know how my children 
could have been brought up. There was 
no one else to whom I could have gone.” 
This is not an isolated case. I say not 
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in hundreds but in thousands of families, 
the sisters-in-law, the wife’s sister, is the 
only person who can bring up the 
children, and it would be impossible for 
her to enter the brother’s house if it 
were felt that she was not only placing 
herself in the way of marriage, but of a 
lowering kind of marriage because it 
would be lowering in the minds of many 
of the best people amongst us. It is so 
now, and will never cease to be so. Most 
ple have felt it to be opposed to the 
ivine law as I do for one, and most 
will think it an error against society. 
It is felt amongst large classes of 
society that it isa serious error to depart 
from the uniform practice of Christianity 
and of this England ever since we have 
had a Church anda State. There would 
be planted in the midst of us a class of 
— of whom it would be felt 
y most religious and most feeling 
persons that in the most important and 
greatest step of their lives Quod factum 
Jeri non debuit. 

On Question ‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Motion.” The House 
Divided, Contents, 120; not-contents, 
147. 


REMOVAL OF WRECKS ACT (1877) 
AMENDMENT BILL (No 46). 
House in Committee (according to 
order); Bill reported without Amend- 
ment; and to be read 3° to-morrow. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 
Report from: That the Committee 
have added the Lord Leigh to the Stand- 
ing Committee for Bills relating to Law, 
&c., for the consideration of the 
Reformatory Schools Bill [en], read, 
and ordered to lie on the Table. 
House adjourned at Eight o’clock’ 


till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 9th May, 1889. 
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DUNLEWY AGRICULTURAL NATIONAL 
SCHOOL. 
Mr. HENRY J. WILSON (York- 
shire, W.R., Holmfirth) asked the 
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Solicitor General for Ireland whether 
he was aware that the farm of the Dun- 
lewy Agricultural School, county Done- 
gal, suffers much injury from being 
unfenced; whether an estimate for 
building a wall round it was prepared 
some years since: and whether the 
cost of building a stone wall round it 
was considered too great; and, if so, 
whether he would inquire as to the 
cost of a substantial wire fence for the 
protection of this model farm? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Madden, University 
of Dublin): The Commissioners of 
National Education state that it has 
been reported that the school farm men- 
tioned stands much in need of bei 
enclosed. No detailed or form 
statement has been prepared since 1875, 
The question of making a grant for 
the purpose was then under considera- 
tion. At that time a departmental in- 
quiry was held, and the general ques- 
tion of surrounding all farms rented 
and managed by the Commissioners 
was under consideration. As a result 
of that inquiry, no grant was made in 
the case in question. The Commis- 
sioners are of opinion that the locality 
should provide such outlay as may be 
necessary for the fencing of the farm. 
The Commissioners, while continuing 
to pay all the rent, have handed over 
the land to local management. The 
teacher of the school, who was ap- 
pointed by the manager, receives the 
farm produce and the result fees for 
the instruction of the pupils, in addition 
to his salary and free residence. 


ROCHESTER PETTY SESSIONS. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he was 
aware that, at the Rochester City Petty 
Sessions, on Saturday, the 13th April, 
when A. H. Filley, a prominent local 
Conservative, was summoned for assault 
and for using threats towards Robert 
Collins, the publisher of the Rochester 
and Chatham Times, a Liberal news- 
paper, no fewer than eleven magistrates 
were present on the Bench, although 
the usual attendance of justices is not 
more than three or four; whether the 
decision of the magistrates in the case 
was in accordance with the legal advice 
tendered them by their clerk; and 
whether, under these circumstances, he 
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will take measures to extend the juris- 
diction of the present stipendary magis- 
trate at Ohatham to the adjoining city 
of Rochester ? 

*Tuzt SECRETARY or STATE ror 
toe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mk. 
Matruews, Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the clerk to the Justices 
that the occasion referred to ten 
magistrates were present, the average 
attendance for the past twelve months 
being six. The magistrates’ clerk 
advised the bench not on the merits of 
the case, but only on questions of law 
raised by defendant’s solicitor, as to 
the power of the magistrates to exercise 
any discretion after hearing the evi- 
dence. On this point the magistrates 
granted a special case, which is now 
pending in a superior court. There 
is nothing in the case which appears to 
render necessary any extension of the 
jurisdiction of the Chatham Stipendiary, 
or to justify any action on my part. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, whether 
his attention had been directed to the 
evidence given by the Controller and 
Auditcr General before the Public 
Accounts Committee— 

‘The War Office is very much behind the 
Admiralty in the Information which they give 
to Parliament; they publish no programme 
showing distinctly what they are going to do 
with the money that is granted to them ;” 
Whether in addition to this defect in 
supplying information to Parliament 
in connection with its own Estimates 
for the manufacturing departments, the 
War Office also withholds such infor- 
mation with regard to the large 
Ordnance Vote now taken in the Navy 
Estimates, and the Auditor General is 
in consequence unable ‘to tell Parlia- 
ment that the large Ordnance Vote of 
£1,385,000 was to furnish so many 
guns or rifles,” and that the money 
has been expended in so supplying 
them; and whether he will undertake 
that in future Parliament shall be able 
to ‘‘ contrast between promise and per- 
formance in the Army Estimates,’ as 
it will be able to do in those of the 
Admiralty ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or S!ATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannorsg, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): If my hon. Friend will 
look at the Army Estimates for the pre- 
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sent year he will see that they now 
show, muc more fully than ever before, 
the services for which the House is 
asked to Vote. Until we have experi- 
ence of the working of the present 
change I am not prepared to insert 
further details. 

Mr. HANBURY: What I wanted 
to ask was this. Just as the Admiralty 
tell us now what ships they are going 
to build, and at the end of the year give 
us an opportunity of knowing if the 
programme has been carried out, will 
the Secretary for War tell us what guns 
he is going to manufacture, and give us 
an opportunity of knowing at the end of 
the year whether the War Office pro- 
gramme has been carried out ? 

*Mrz. E. STANHOPE: The War 
Office does now show the details of what 
is ordered, and therefore the Auditor 
General can form an opinion as to 
whether we have performed our pro- 
mises. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
Sir GEORGE OAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy) asked the First Commissioner 
of Works, whether any site is bein 
considered as suitable for the Nation 
Portrait Gallery ; whether it is really 
proposed to run another street between 
the Albert Hall and the Imperial Insti- 
tute, to pull down the Conservatory, let 
out the land for private houses, and 
make an end of the last of the open 
garden ground; and, whether he will 
to arrange with the Commissioners 
of the Exhibition of 1851 that the still 
unoccupied spaces at South Kensington 
should be reserved for public purposes 
and for air and light between various 
public institutions built or to be built. 
Taz FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Prunxet, University of 
Dublin): The answer to the first question 
isin the affirmative; and the subject of the 
rest of the hon. Gentleman’s inquiries 
does not come within my authority. 
Sr J. CAMPBELL: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman say what is the site 
being considered ? 
Mr. PLUNKET: No, Sir, I cannot. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, whether, now that the Bill to 
give Western Australia responsible 
government has been passed and is on 
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its way home, he will take care that 
the Returns showing how and by whom 
land is held in that colony are produced 
in time. 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHz COLONIES (Baron 
H. pz Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
Steps have been taken to procure the 
returns asked for by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Central Hull, and it is 
expected that they will be ready for 
presentation when the Western Aus- 
tralia Responsible Government Bill 
comes before the House. 


THE PORTUGUESE DEBT. 

Sm JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield) asked the Under Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, if it 
is a fact that since about 1513-14, Portu- 
gal has owed the British Government a 
sum of about three millions sterling, 
which amount has not been repaid; 
and, if so, whether Portugal is paying 
interest on the said amount; and 
whether there is any reason why this 
sum, and the interest thereon, should 
not now be repaid. 

*Tuze UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Bir 
J. Fercusson, Manchester, N.W.): The 
matter is one on which no action has 
been taken for a considerable period of 
years. 


IRELAND—THE OLPHERT EVICTIONS. 
Mr. MAC NEILL ( Donegal, 8.) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, whether 
it is a fact that, on the 15th May, 
1888, a detachment of the King’s Royal 
Rifles were brought from Enniskillen 
to Dunfanaghy, County Donegal, to 
quell disturbances arising from disputes 
between Mr. Wybrant Olphert and the 
_tenantry of Gweedore and Falcarragh ; 
whether the workhouse at Dunfanaghy 
has been converted into a temporary 
barrack for these troops; and, if so, 
what rent, if any, has been paid by 
the Government to the Poor Law Union 
for this accommodation; whether the 
said workhouse has been, from the 
15th May, 1888, till the present time, 
occupied by military; and what has 
been the average number of soldiers 
and officers quartered there ; whether a 
detachment of the King’s Royal Rifles 
is now occupying the outhouses attached 
to Ballyconnell House, Falcarragh, the 
residence of Mr. Olphert, while their 


Sir George Campbell 
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commanding officers are residing in 
Ballyconnell House; whatis thestrength. 
of this detachment ; and what, if any, 
is the remuneration given to Mr. 
Olphert for thus supplying them 
with accommodation; and, is it usual 
for the forces of the Crown, called upon 
to preserve the bee peace in a dispute 
between a landlord and his tenant, to 
“a billeted in the house of the land- 
lord ? 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am not able 
to give the information which the hon. 
Member asks for. I must ask him to 
be good enough to postpone the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MacNEILL: What time does. 
the hon. Gentleman want? 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I will ask the 
hon. Member to put down the question 
for Monday. 


TAXATION OF CHARITIES. 


Sir WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH 
(Manchester, N.W.) asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, if he is aware 
that the Commissioners of Income Tax 
have recently adopted a new principle 
of collection, by which a great number of 
charities throughout the country hitherto 
exempt have been rendered liable; and, 
if it is intended that this principle shall 
be applied generally. 

*Taz CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Owing to a recent 
decision in the Courts of Law as to the 
interpretation to be placed on the’ ex- 
pression ‘‘ charitable purposes”’ in the 
Income Tax Acts, certain institutions 
hitherto exempt can now no longer be 
so ‘regarded. We have no alternative 
but to continue to administer the law in 
this respect in accordance with the deci- 
sion of the Judges, so long as such 
decision remains unaltered. 

Sir W. HOULDSWORTH : This is 
a very serious matter. May I ask my 
right hon. Friend if he will undertake 
that no steps will be taken to enforce 
payment until a decision has been given 
in the House of Lords? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I have no power to 
relieve any charity from a fixed pay- 
ment imposed on it bylaw. There are, 
however, not many charities affected, 
although my hon. Friend has spoken as 
if there were a number. I will 
make further inquiry in the matter ? 
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Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): Is the 
pears’ now pending in the House of 


Lords 
*Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes, I think so. 


THE RIVER RIBBLE. 

Sm UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, N. E., Clitheroe) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board whether complaints 


’ have reached him that the main sewers 


of the Borough of Preston have for up- 
wards of two years debouched into an 
old channel of the River Ribble, from 
which the tidal scour has been diverted 
by the Preston *Oorporation ; that the 
open cesspool thus formed isa source of 
danger to the lives and health of the 
inhabitants; whether his attention had 
been called to the fact that the death 
rate of Preston is, as a rule, much above 
the average of the towns reported upon 
weekly by the Registrar General ; 
whether a Memorial has been received 
by the Local Government Board from 
any ratepayers of Preston praying for 
the intervention of the Board ; and what 
steps the Local Government Board in- 
tend to take in the matter. 

Mr. TOMLINSON : Before the right 
hon. Gentleman.answers the question, I 
desire to put another question on the 
same subject. I have to ask whether it 
is only since the 13th of March, 1888, 
that the river Ribble has ceased to flow 
in its old bed ; whether the Corporation 
of Preston have now a scheme for dealing 
comprehensively with the sewage of the 
town, and whether such scheme is now 
before the Local Government Board; 
whether the scheme provides for the 
construction of a channel, to be tempor- 
arily used for the discharge of sewage 
into the river at a point below the 
junction of the new diversion; whether 
the construction of this channel when 
sanctioned will be only the work of a 
few months; whether the following are 
the figures of the annual death rate 
——( Order.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I do not know 
what notice the hon. Member has given 
of the question, but the hon. Gentleman 
is reading a long series of questions, 
and there is a rule of the House that 
questions are not to be read. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: The question on 
the Paper refers to certain statements 
of fact, and I wish to ask my right hon. 
Friend as to certain other facts which, 
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I think, have a bearing on the matter. 
The question on the Paper is whether 
the right hon. Gentleman’s attention 
has been called——{ ‘‘ Order.””] 

*Mr. SPEAKER: As the question of 
the hon. Member is a very long one, 
the hon. Gentleman would do best to 
put it on the Paper as a distinct ques- 


tion. 

Mr. TOMLINSON : If you so rule, 
Sir, I must bow, but I do think that in 
the interest of the borough which is 
attacked in the question of the hon. 
Member, it is desirable that I should 
have an opportunity of putting another 
view——{ ‘‘ Order.” 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Ritontz, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): It 
may be some consolation to my hon. 
Friend to know that if he kad 
completed his question I should have 
been totally unable to answer it because 
he asks as to matters of detail, which 
require examination, and which I have 
not been able to inquire into. The 
answer to the question on the Paper is 
that [ received on the 13th of April last 
a memorial from a ratepayer and owner of 
property in the borough of Preston con- 
taining statements to the effect given in 
the question. With regard tothe death 
rate of Preston, I believe that it is the 
case that the rate of mortality in the 
borough is much above the average of 
the 28 towns. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: May I put the 
last paragraph of my question, which 
has reference to the temporary arrange- 
ments for dealing with the specific 
matter alluded to, and that is whether 
the Local Government Board will consider 
whether they can give their sanction to 
the construction of a temporary outfall 
without waiting for the confirmation of 
the entire scheme. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: When application is 
made to the Local Government Board 
for sanction toa loan to enable a Public 
Authority to carry out certain works, 
they hold an inquiry by one of their 
Inspectors, and a full opportunity is 
given at that inquiry for the views of all 

eople interested to be expressed. No 

oubt all matters which have reference 
to the question, will be fully considered 
by tis Ltapdctoe, and when we have his 
report and his recommendations it will 
be for us to consider what the decision 
of the Board should be. 
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COAL MINES REGULATION ACT 1887— 
THE BARROW COLLIERIES. 

Mr. PICKARD (Yorkshire, W. R., 
Normanton) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, whether he 
has received a copy of a Resolution 
from the miners of Barrow Oollieries, 
Barnsley, Yorkshire, in which they 
strongly protest against the action of 
the Coroner, Mr. Thomas Taylor, in 
refusing to allow Mr. Dyson, who was 
appointed by a full meeting of the 
miners employed at the Barrow Oollier- 
ies to represent them at the Coroner’s 
inquest held on the body of J. W. 
Hoyland, who was killed atthe Barrow 
Collieries on the 25th of April, to act on 
behalf of the workmen, as laid down in 
the 8th sub-section of Section 48 of 


“The Coal Mines Regulation Act, | P 


1887 ;”’ and, whether the Coroner was 
acting in accordance with the duties 
’ prescribed by Sub-section 8 of Section 
48 of ‘The Coal Mines Regulation Act, 
1887 ;”’ and, if not, what steps he pro- 
poses to take in the matter. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have received 
a copy of the Resolution referred to. 
The coroner informs me he did not 
refuse to allow Mr. Dyson to represent 
the miners at the inquest. He merely 
told him that he would not be allowed 
to ask any question that he liked, upon 
which Mr. Dyson left the Court. The 
Act distinctly prescribes that the power 
given to the miners’ representative to 
attend and examine any witness is to be 
subject to the order of the coroner. The 
coroner says that he is not aware that 
he acted in this case in any manner 
different from that which he has 
occasionally felt it his duty to do with 
counsel and other professional gentle- 
men who appear before him. In these 
circumstances it does not appear that 
the coroner acted otherwise than in 
accordance with the Act. 


IRELAND—POSTAL ACCOMMODATION 
IN DUBLIN. 

Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Co., N.) asked 
the Postmaster General whether it is a 
fact that recently the principal inhabi- 
tants of the district of the Orumlin 
Road, in the county Dublin, petitioned 
for the establishment of a post office on 
the Crumlin Road ; whether the applica- 
tion was refused on the grounds that the 
inhabitants had already sufficient 
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postal accommodation ; and, whether he 
is aware that in this portion of the 
county of Dublin there is an area of 
about 28 square miles without any 
office for the purchase, by the public, 
of stamps or postal orders; and, if so, 
whether he will re-consider his decision 
in this case and take steps to grant the 
inhabitants of the district referred to 
the postal facilities asked for in their 
petition. 

*Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Raikes, University of Oam- 
bridge): I am not aware whether the 
area of the county of Dublin outside 
the city without a Post Office is 
accurately stated by tle hon. Member, 
but I know that there is a Post Office 
where Stamps and Postal Orders can be 
urchased only about one-third of a 
mile from the part of the Orumlin 
Road, where a new post office was 
asked for, and where there is 
already a pillar box for the posting of 
letters. I understand that the district 
is thinly inhabited, and there is but little 
Postal business done in it; and after 
further careful consideration there 
appears to be no sufficient reason for 
altering the decision previously arrived 
at. 


INLAND REVENUE OFFICERS AND THE 
COUNTY COUNCILS. 


Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire) asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whether Inland Revenue 
officers can, consistently with their duty 
to the Government, be members of 
county or town councils; and, whether 
they can act as collectors or receivers of 
tithe rent charge. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: Inland Revenue 
officers are not allowed to become candi- 
dates for county councils—vide Treasury 
Minute of December, 1888. No objec- 
tion is made to an Inland Revenue 
officer being appointed a town councillor, 
but he would not be permitted to act as 
a collector or receiver of tithe rent- 
charges. 


THE ESTATE DUTY. 


Mr. ALLISON (Cumberland, Esk- 
dale) asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whether he has made an 
estimate as to the proportion in whic 
personal and real estate will contribute 
the sum of £800,000 to be raised by the 
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Estate Duty in the present financial 
year ; and, if so, whether he will state it 
to the House. 

*Mrz. GOSCHEN: The estimate . of 
£800,000 does not take into considera- 
tion the produce of settled property, 
either or personal. It is aotiede 
based on the probable amount of the 
new duty on personalty passing by will. 
Realty will contribute nothing in the 
first year, because the new duty in the 
case of realty follows the Succession Duty 
in respect of the date of payment, and 
no portion of the Succession Duty is pay- 
able till 12 months after the successor 
comes into possession. Ina full year the 
amount derived*from realty is estimated 
at £116,000, ascompared with £1,000,000 
derived from personalty passing by will, 
the taxable amount of such personalty 
in the country being far larger than that 
of realty. It may be asked why, if no 
revenue is to be derived from realty in 
the present financial year, I put the tax 
upon realty at all. My answer is that, 
as it is necessary to call upon property 
to make a special contribution to the 
exigencies of national defence, all 
property must bear its share in that 
contribution, and no Minister could pro- 
pose to place the extra burden on one 
form of property alone to the exclusion 
of others. 


THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 
Ms. JOHN KELLY (Camberwell, 
N.) asked the Secretary to the Treasury 


whether the authorities of the Science | P 


and Art Department are now employing 
clerks engaged by a firm of law 
stationers; whether this firm is paid 1s. 
an hour for the services of each such 
clerk, while the clerks themselves 
receive but 9d.; and, whether the 
system under which these clerks are 
mulcted in one-third for the actual sum 
paid for the work is to be continued ? 

Taz SECRETARY vo tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jacxson, Leeds, N.): 
Four copyists engaged by a firm of 
law stationers are being employed at 
South Kensington to meet a temporary 
press of work, for which the Civil 
Service Commissioners st unable to 
supply copyists. Their employment will 
fe deeataad as soon as possible. The 
perment made per hour is Is., but I 

ve no cognizance of any arrangements 
between the clerks and the law sta- 
tioners. 
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Mz. J. KELLY: May I ask why if 
1s. is paid by the Vepartment only 9d- 
is paid to the employés? Will the hon. 
Gentleman make an inquiry into the 
facts of the case ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I do not conceive 
that an inquiry would be advantageous. 
My hon. Friend knows quite well what 
the usual arrangement is. I do not 
think we can go Behind the pérson we 
employ in order to ascertain what ar- 
rangements he makes with those he 
employs. 


THE CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE 


Baron FERDINAND pve ROTHS- 
CHILD (Buckinghamshire, Aylesbury) 
asked the Postmaster General whether 
he is aware of the fact that clerks at 
the Central Telegraph Office have been 
promoted from the first to the senior 
class, without any prolonged wait, who 
are not able to ‘perform the superior 
duties of the office; whether this 
has resulted in the closing of the senior 
class to those officers: who have long 
been waiting at the maximum of the 
first class, who not only have longer 
service now than the clerks previously 
promoted had at the time of their pro- 
motion, but are capable of, have been 
for years, and are now performing 
superior duties, and whose prospects of 
promotion are apparently nil; and, 
whether having regard to the fact that. 
the ‘Fawcett Scheme” provides for 
ayment for work solely according to 
its quality, he will take such steps as 
will secure the early promotion of those 
clerks on the first class who are per- 
forming superior duties ? 

*Mr. KES: To the first of the 
hon. Member’s questions, the answer is 
in the negative. The alleged cause not 
existing, I- do not well see how the 
result suggested can have followed. To 
the second question, therefore, the 
answer is also in the negative. The 
complements of the several classes 
having been fixed after careful con- 
sideration, I am not prepared to re- 
commend any increase of them at 
present. 


IRELAND—ULSTER ROYAL SCHOOL 
ENDOWMENT SCHEME. 
Mr.JOHNSTON (Belfast,S.) asked the 


Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether he is aware that the 
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General Synod of the Church of Ireland 
has protested against the Revised Draft 
Scheme for the Ulster Royal School 
endowments, on the ground “that it 
gives the Roman Oatholic Church a 
share of the endowments which the 
statistics of intermediate education 
prove to be excessive; that it assigns to 
the Church of Ireland a wholly in- 
adequate representation on the pro 

Local Boards, which will deal with Pro- 
testant endowments,” and for other 
reasons: And, whether care will be 
taken that no scheme will be sanctioned 
that deprives the Protestants of Ulster 
of their existing rights and privileges? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY For 
TRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): I understand that the 
General Synod has passed certain Reso- 
lutions, including those quoted in the 
Question, and has submitted them, 
through a deputation, to the Educa- 
tional Endowments Commission. The 
Draft Scheme for the future administra- 
tion of the Ulster Royal School Endow- 
ments is still under the consideration of 
the Commissioners, who have announced 
their intention of appointing a public 
sitting for its discussion as soon as the 
time for sending in objections has ex- 
pired, and, if possible, before the end of 
this month. When the Scheme is sub- 
mitted to the Lord Lieutenant in Coun- 
cil it will be open to discussion upon the 
subject by any party interested, and 
afterwards either House of Parliament 
can express its opinion upon it, if the 
scheme should fail to provide justly for 
any existing rights or privileges. Of 
course the desire of the Government is 
that full justice should be done to all 
parties in the matter. 

Mr. CLANCY: Does not the Com- 
mission to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man refers consist of a majority of 
Protestants ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot 
answer that question. 


DOWN DISTRICT LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


Mr. JOHNSTON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, whether the 18 Governors 
of the Down District Lunatic Asylum 
under the new arrangement have yet 
been appointed by the Lord Lieutenant ; 
and if so, whether their names will be 
shortly announced ? 


Hr. Johnston 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The 18 Gov- 
ernors for the Down District Lunatic 
Asylum have practically been selected, 
but their formal appointments are 
awaiting the seiection of Governors for 
some of the other asylums. I am unable 
to say when the names will be an- 
nounced, but there will be no unneces- 
sary delay. 


in Land Disputes. 


ARMY REGULALIONS—SANDHURST 
. AND WOOLWICH. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, Oollege) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
whether it is true that under the Army 
Orders issued 1st of April, containing 
the new regulations for admissi»n to 
Sandhurst and Woolwich, after the end 
of next year. Latin has been ove of the 
two compulsory languages in which a 
candidate is required to pass, and that the 
second language, French orGerman, has, 
as regards marks, been placed on a level 
with Greek: And whether the former 
value given to a colloquial knowledge of 
French or German has been reduced 
from 600 to 400 marks? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Under the 
new regulations candidates for admis- 
sion to Sandhurst and Woolwich will 
be required to pass in mathematics, 
Latin, and either French or German. 
All languages have been marked at the 
same value, because when an optional 
subject is marked with less marks than 
another it is found that it practically 
drops out of the course at schools. The 
hs ee ome value given to a colloquial 

nowledge of French or German remains 
the same as before—namely, one-fifth 
of the marks alloted to the subject. 


IRELAND—ARBITRATION IN LAND 
DISPUTES. 

Mr. CHANNING  (Northampton- 
shire, E.) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
his. attention has been called to the 
letter of Archbishop Walsh, suggesting 
that the principle of arbitration, which 
has resulted in a friendly settlement of 
the points in dispute between landlord 
and tenant on the Vandeleur Estate, 
should be adopted on the other estates 
in Ireland where there are questions in 
dispute between landlord and tenant, 
with a view to an equitable settlement 
of those questions; and, whether he 
will make representations to the land- 
lords of estates where disputes are 
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pending, or take other steps to bring 
about a general adoption of the principle 
of arbitration ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There may be 
cases of land disputes in Ireland which 
could with advantage be settled by 
special arbitration. But the law has 
provided various methods of dealing 
with controverted questions in respect 
of rent which are, no doubt, of more 
general application, and which appear 
to possess the confidence of the people. 
The propriety of employing arbitrators 
must depend upon the special circum- 
stances in each case, and upon the 
character of the arbitrators selected. 


MR. CAREW, M.P. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, if it 
is true that Mr. Carew’s health is such 
that he has been visited by the Prisons’ 
Board doctor; and, if so, whether he 
will give that gentleman’s report con- 
cerning Mr. Carew’s state at present ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The medical 
member of the Prisons’ Board has 
visited Mr. Oarew. His report shows 
as the result of his examinations that 
there is no evidence of any organic 
disease or any more serious derangement 
of health than dyspepsia and a weak 
circulation. It would be contrary to a 
well-established practice to lay a con- 
fidential report on the Table of the 
House. Dr. O’Farrell suggests that 
better air and exercise might be obtained 
at Galway, and I think it might be well 
to carry out the suggestion if the reasons 
which induced the prisoner to move to 
Kilmainham are at an end. 


CONSULAR REPORTS. 


Mr. PICTON, (Leicester), asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, if he has observed the follow- 
ing words in No. 486, Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports on Trade and Fi- 
nance :— 


** As I mentioned last year, all these projected 
improvements here and elsewhere are for the 
porate: as far as France is concerned, 
by the Swrtaxe d’ Entrépét — of drawing as 
much as possible of the trade now going to our 
ports to those on the Continent, a scheme, the 
realization of which would be greatly aided by 
the Channel Tunnel, should it ever be con- 
structed.” (P. 2.) 

‘‘The rise in the price of bread has not 
exceeded the ratio of that which has taken 
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plore te wheat in the European markets. If 
is fact can be taken as « test of what will 
always occur as the result of the keen coms 
petition of the wheat growing countries of the 
world, it would appear as if a considerable 
Customs Revenue might be raised from a 
moderate duty on wheat, without the consumer 
in any way suffering thereby.”’ (P. 4): 

And, whether, inasmuch as the origi- 
nal purpose of these Consular Reports 
was simply the collecting of facts, he 
will discourage any tendency to make 
such facts the basis of the writer’s in- 
ferences affecting Party politics in this 
Coun 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: In these Re- 
ports controversial argument is dis- 
couraged, and, if imported, is generally 
eliminated. The passages quoted hard- 
ly appeared to the Secretary of State, 
to go beyond fair comment upon the 
facts reported. 


THE INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF 
IRELAND. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
County, Ossory) asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether the Government have aban- 
doned their policy of developing the 
industrial resources of Ireland; and, if 
not, when and in what manner they 
propose to give effect to that policy ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I propose, in 
the course of a very few days, to intro- 
duce the Bills relating to drainage and 
light railroads, to which I have already 
referred more than once in answer to 
questions. 


‘WEIGHTS AND MEASURES—MILK. 

Mr. HUBBARD (Bucks, N.) asked 
the President of the Board of Trade if 
his attention has been drawn to the 
growing desire for a greater uniformity 
of measure in the sale of milk; and, if 
the Department could frame regulations 
under which all milkcans will be mea- 
sured and stamped by local Inspectors of 
Weights and Measures with a seale of 
imperial gallons. 

HE PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hioxs Beacn, Bris- 
tol, W.): The Board of Trade have no 
power under the existing law to frame 
such a regulation as the hon. Member 
refers to, but if the Bill now before the 
House passes in its present form, the 
Board will be in a position to require 
local authorities to frame regulations by 
which milk measures will have their 
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contents in imperial gallons ascertained 
by the Local Inspectors. 


PORTUGAL AND THE ZAMBESI. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, N.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign affairs, whether it is 
a fact that Senor Barros Gomes stated, 
in the Chamber of *eputies at Lisbon, 
that it was the intention of the Portu- 

uese Government, as a consequence of 

ieutenant Cardosa’s expedition, to 
build a residence for a Portuguese official 
near the southern end of Lake Nyassa ; 
whether Lieutenant Seal is now there, 
as representing the Portuguese Govern 
ment, and whether Lieutenant Cardosa 
and another officer are shortly to be 
sent back to Nyassaland; and whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will decline 
to recognize any assertion of Portugese 
sovereignty in this region, and prevent 
its annexation by Portugal ? 

Dr. CAMERON also asked, whether 
the Portuguese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs was correctly reported by Reu- 
ter’s Agency to have stated in the 
Chamber of Deputies on Saturday that 
‘“‘ Portugal maintained her right to con- 
trol the navigation of the Zambesi, and 
also the right to extend her influence 
over the territories which lay inland 
from her coast possessions,”’ and ‘‘ that 
these rights had been acknowledged by 
the Berlin Conference, and in particular 
by two Powers ;”’ whether Her 
Majesty’s Government admit the rights 
referred to to have been acknowledged 
by the Berlin Conference as stated ; and 
whether they acknowledge the existence 
of either right on the part of the Por- 
tuguese Government ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: I will 
reply to the question of the hon. 
Member for Glasgow along with 
this. Both the Reports quoted appear 
to be substantially correct. er 
Majesty’s Government have not dis- 
puted the right of Portugal to ‘‘control” 
the navigation of waters within her 
territories, but claim for their vessels 
the right to navigate the Zambesi so 
far as it is navigable; nor have they 
denied the right of Portugal to extend 
inland the area of her settlement and 
Government, but claim that British set- 
tlements shall not be disturbed by any 
act of the Portuguese in regions over 
which they have not hitherto exercised 
sovereignty or protectorate. 


Sir MU. Hicks Beach 


}COMMONS} 
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and Cwilians. 


THE SUBSIDY TO THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL CABLES COMPANY. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, if he would state the 
capitalized present value of the subsidy 
of £8,100 a year for 20 years, Srepome 
to be paid to the International Cables 
Company in respect of the Submarine 
Telegraph Contract (Halifax and Bur- 
muda), a Motion for the approval of 
which stands in his name on the Paper; 
and, whether he intends to proceed with 
that Motion to-night ? 

Mz. JACKSON: The hon. Member 
has not stated the rate of interest at 
which he thinks the capitalized value of 
the annuity referred to should be calcu- 
lated and, therefore, I am unable to 
give him the information asked for, but. 
a reference to Willich’s Popular Tables 
will enable him to satisfy himself on the 
point. I intend to proceed with the 
Motion standing in my name to-night. 


MALTA—MILITARY AND CIVILIANS. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : I beg 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War, whether his 
attention has been called to the note on 
the recent drowning of a soldier at 
Malta, in the Admiralty and Horse 
Guards Gazette of April 13th, 1889, and 
particularly to the following passage— 

“It is satisfactory to know that the supposed 

murderers are in custody ; but this case is only 
another instance of the conduct of some of 
these Maltese gentry, and we fancy a little ap- 
plication of Lynch Law administered by the 
comrades of some of these victims of extortion 
would tend to mend matters.” 
And, whether any facts have come to 
his knowledge tending to show that the 
appearance of this note has tended to 
aggravate any ill-feeling which may 
exist between the military and civilians 
in Malta ? 

*Mr. STANHOPE: My attention has 
been called to this article, and I utterly, 
agree with my hon. Friend in repro- 
bating most severely such an attempt 
to instigate the soldiers in Malta to 
justify a previous outrage by the com- 
mission of a later. Such language in a 
professional paper can scarcely fail to 
increase the ill-feeling which unfortu- 
nately exists, but I do not think that it 
actually caused the riots which took 
place on April 16th, as the article was 
only republished in Malta on the 18th. 
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THE BATTERING RAM AT FAL- 
CARRAGH. 


Mr. MAO NEILL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether he will permit an 
inspection of the battering ram, at 
present in the police barracks at Fal- 
carragh, for the purpose of constructing 
a working model of that instrument? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I see no ob- 
ject in adopting the suggestion of the 

on. Gentleman. I believe he has 
already been allowed to see the ram. 

Mr. MAO NEILL: I wish English- 
men to see it; but I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, as there is so 
much mystery about the matter, he in- 
tends to take out a patent for the ram? 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MINING 
ROYALTIES. 

Mrz. WILLIAM SINCLAIR (Fal- 
kirk, &c.): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether the words 
‘other minerals,’’ used in the proposed 
terms of reference to the Royal Com- 
mission on Mining Royalties, will cover 
an inquiry into the Royalties payable 
on clay used for making brick or other 
manufacturing purposes; and, if not, 
will he amend the terms of reference so 
as to include all mineral substances, the 
raising or obtaining of which is made 
subject to a ‘‘ Royalty ” charge ? 

*Tuze FIRST LORD or tuz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirs, Strand, 
Westminster): I am not aware that 
clay can be classed as a mineral, and, 
as | am of opinion that the Royal Com- 
mission on Mining Royalties will have 
a sufficiently onerous task without ex- 
tending further the scope of their in- 

uiry, I cannot consent to include clay 
or brick making in the reference to the 
Commission. 


CIVIL ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Mr. JOHN KELLY : I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
is in a position to state approximately 
when the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Civil Establishments, in 
60 far as they have been accepted by 
Her Majesty’s Government, will be sub- 
mitted to the House for consideration; 
and, whether he will consider the 
desirability of giving effect to those 
recommendations from 20th December 
Jast, the date of the Treasury Minute 


{May 9, 1889} 
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by which the system of duty pay was 
practically abolished ? 

*Mr. Ww. H. SMITH: I am not yet in 
& position to say when, having 
to the present state of business, the 
Government will be able to submit for 
the consideration of the House recom- 
mendations founded on the Reports of 
the Civil Establishments Commission, 
but no time shall be lost. 

Mr. J. KELLY: Will the recom- 
mendations be brought forward before 
Whitsuntide, or at least before the end 
of the Session ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have every 
hope that that will be done in the course 
of the present Session and so as to give 
effect to the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether the Go- 
vernment propose to refer any and 
which of the Bills now before the House 
to Standing Committees, and are willing 
fairly to consider proposals of private 
Members in charge of Bills to refer 
those Bills to such Committees ? 

*Mz. W. H. SMITH: Bills are 
not referred to Committees till after 
their Second Reading, and I am unable 
to state what Bills will or will not be 
referred to the Standing Committees. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: May I ask 
whether it is intended that the Bills of 
private Members should be referred to 
such Committees ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I do not think 
there is a strong feeling that private 
Members’ Bills should be referred to 
Standing Committees. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. PETER M‘DONALD (Sligo, 
North): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury, whether, before fixing a 
day for the discussion of the Second 
Reading of the Intoxicating Liquors 
(Ireland) Bill, he will state whether he 
will afford facility for the Second Read- 
ing of the Land Law (Ireland) Acts 
Amendment Bill, the Counties and 
Boroughs (Ireland) Bill, the Piers and 
Harbours (Ireland) Bill, the Municipal 
Franchise (Ireland) Bill, the Poor Law 
Guardians (Ireland) Bill, and the Na- 
tional School Teachers (Ireland) Bill, 
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if they should not be reached on the 
days already named for Second Read- 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am unable to 
give the hon. Member the pledge he 
esires. 


COUNTS-OUT. 


Mz. G. A.CAVENDISH BENTINOCK 
Whitehaven): I beg to ask the First 
rd of the Treasury whether he is 
aware that only two Members of the 
Government were in their places at 
9 p.m. on Tuesday, when 39 Members 
were found to be present, and the House 
was counted ; and whether he will pro- 
duce any evidence orrefer to any proceed- 
ings of the House to justify a contention 
that the Government are under no res- 
ponsibility to assist in making a House 
on Tuesday evenings when the mornings 
have been appropriated by the Govern- 
ment ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I must refer my 
right hon. Friend to the answer I gave to 
him on the 7th inst., in reply to a some- 
what similar question. The facts stated 
as to the count out on Tuesday are, I 
believe, correct, but I can only say that 
if hon. Members having Motions or Bills 
on the paper find that their proposals 
attract so little attention that it is im- 
possible to make or keep a House, it 
cannot be expected that the Govern- 
ment, taking into consideration the 
vastly increased attendance to which 
hon. Members have already to submit 
in order that public business may be 
proceeded with, will exercise pressure 
on hon. Members to attend on occa- 
sions when business is not of great 
importance. My right hon. Friend 
challenges me to produce evidence 
in support of our decision. I, on my 
part, would ask him whether he can 
refer to any period when the calls on 
the time of Members of this House 
were so heavy as they are at present. 
If he is unable to do this, I hold that 
the pgsition we have taken up on this 
question is a sound one. 


Mr. G.A.CAVENDISH BENTINCK: 
Will the right hon. Gentleman be good 
enough to answer the latter part of the 

uestion. Of course, the right hon. 

ember for Mid Lothian cheered the 
answer just given, because he always 
does his best to extinguish the rights of 
private Members. 


Mr. Peter M' Donald 


{OOMMONS} 
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Dangerous Drugs. 


*Mre. W. H. SMITH: My right hon, 
Friend must accept my assertion of the 
universal practice of the House and of 
parties on both sides, unless he is pre- 
pared to adduce evidence of a contrary 
character. 

Mr. R. COOKE (Newington, W.); 
May I ask whether it is not a fact that 
there were hon. Members within the 

recincts amply sufficient to make a 

ouse ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I was not 
aware of the fact, but I think it is conclu- 
sive evidence that such hon. Members 
did not desire to take part in the dis- 
cussion. 


POOR LAW UNIONS—DANGEROUS 
DRUGS. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
his attention has been drawn to the fact 
that last year upwards of 42 lbs. of 
chloroform-morphia was administered to 
the inmates of the Exeter Workhouse, 
and that it has been the practice to leave 
a certain quantity of this compound 
(undiluted) in other charge than that of 
the medical officer ; whether he proposes 
to take any action in this particular 
instance; and, in any case, whether he 
will direct the Inspectors of his Depart- 
ment to inquire, as occasion may serve, 
into the conditions under which dan- 
—_ drugs are administered in Poor 

w institutions ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I have communi- 
cated with the Guardians of the Exeter 
Union, and am informed by them that it 
is the fact that 42 lb. of chloroform- 
morphia were consumed at the work- 
house during the past year. It appears 
that the medical officer, who has usually 
from 130 to 140 cases on his books, 
keeps the medicine in its original form 
in a locked cupboard, but that he leaves 
out a sinall quantity in a phial bottle 
for use by the nurses in cases vf emer- 
gency. He does not consider that this 
Spee is attended with danger. The 

oard are advised, however, that it is 
desirable that the tincture should only 
be given under such medical supervision 
as is possible, and they have informed 
the Guardians accordingly. It is the 
practice of the Board’s Inspectors to call 
attention to any neglect of proper pre- 
cautions in the use of dangerous drugs 
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at a workhouse which may come under 
their notice. ~ 


THE SUGAR CONVENTION. | 

Sm LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 
South): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, whether 
in stating that the Colonies approved 
of the Sugar Convention at the-meeting 
of the Conference on 5th April, 1488, he 
alluded to the Draft Convention pre- 
sented by himself on 19 December, 
1887, or the final Convention, as altered 
by the negotiations, and signed 30th 
August, 188%: Whether the Draft 
Convention contained the severe penal 
Clause 7, or the prohibition to Colonies 
to place differential duties on beet sugar: 
And whether the Colonies have ex- 
ressed their approval of the Convention 
in its final form; and if so whether he 
will furnish the House with the terms 
in which this approval has been given ? 
BARON H. pz WORMS: In answer 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s question, 
I have to say that it is evident that I 
could not have submitted to the Colonies 
in December, 1887, the final convention, 
which only came into existence in 
August, 1888. At the close of the first 
session of the Conference in December, 
1887, the Draft Convention was sub- 
mitted to the Colonies together with the 
Minutes of ail the meetings to that date. 
The Minutes of December 16 contain 
the proposal of the Spanish delegates 
relative to the penal clause afterwards, 
with some modifications adopted, and 
as I stated on April 5, India and all 
the Colonies with the exception of 
Tasmania and New South Wales, which 
had not then replied, accepted the 
Convention. After the Convention was 
signed on August 30, it, together with 
all the other Papers and Minutes, was 


sent to the Colonies, and no objection | P 


has since been raised by any of them. 

Sim LYON PLAYFAIR: Dol rightly 
understand that no formal approval on 
the part of any of the Colonies has yet 
been received ? 

BARON H. pz WORMS: I can add 
nothing to the answer I have ‘given, 
which is perfectly clear. 


EGYPTIAN PRIVILEGED LOAN. 
Sik GEORGE CAMPBELL: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, whether in the 
event of its being determined to pay 
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off the Egyptian Privileged Loan, 
the Powers who are parties to the 
present arrangement will be consult- 
ed, with a view to obtaining their 
consent to placing another Privileged 
Loan at a cheaper rute, so that the 
greater part of the benefit may not go 
to the unified bondholders, promoted to 
the first place by the removal of the 
Privileged Loan, and the placing the 
new loan behind them? | 
*Sm J. FERGUSSON: The Egyptian 
Government cannot raise a loan for the 
urpose of paying off the Privileged 
bt without the consent of the Powers, 
but they have not yet communicated to 
the Powers their proposals with regard 
to the suggested loan, and its position 
with respect to other Egyptian stock. 


KING JA JA. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Ferm- 
anagh, N.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether he will give the names of the 
doctors who reported that King 
Ja Ja was not ill in St. Vincent; 
and whether in view of the King’s 
statement, in a letter published in a 
London paper. that he has never been 
well in St. Vincent, the Government 
will allow him to visit England, if not, 
to return to Opobo? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: No medical 
report has been received relating to 
King Ja Ja, the officials apparently 
seeing no cause for anxiety. King Ja 
Ja cannot be permitted under present 
circumstances to leave St. Vincent. 


Mr. W. REDMOND : I wish to know 
whether, in view of the King’s state- 
ment that he has suffered very serious 
in health, the right hon. Gentleman will 
order a medical inspection to take 
lace ? 

Mrz. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman consider the 
propriety of sending Dr. Kenny to 
make the examination ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: Ja Ja was 
commended to the care of the Governor, 
and the last reports received of him 
were that though he had complained of 
illness there did not appear to be any- 
thing the matter with him. Under 
these circumstances, I do not see that 
there is any cause for enquiry. 

Mz. W. REDMOND: I would ask 
whether the Governor is a doctor, and, 
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if not, whether he can state what doctor 
has enquired into the complaint made 
by Ja Ja? 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON: I do not 
know, but there will be no difficulty in 
making the enquiry. 


ALLEGED OUTRAGES IN ARMENIA. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether 
the attention of the Government has 
been called to the reports in the 
papers of outrages in Armenia; and 
whether the Government will take any 
steps towards putting a stop to these 
horrible occurrences, in view of the fact 
that England is empowered, under the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention of 1878, to 
interfere in behalf of good government 
n Armenia? 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON: I replied to a 
similar question on Tuesday. I can 
only repeat that Her Majesty’s Am- 
bassador at Constantinople will not fail 
to represent at the Porte any occurrences 
of the kind which he may know to have 
taken place whenever by doing so he 
can hope to benefit the sufferers. 


CHINESE EMIGRATION TO AUSTRALIA. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether the Government 
are taking steps to conclude a Treaty 
with China on the subject of Chinese 
emigration to Australia, in accordance 
with the expressed views of the Aus- 
tralian people on the question ? 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON : Her Majesty’s 
Government are in communication, on 
the subject of Chinese emigration to 
Australia, with the Governments of 
Australia and New Zealand, and they 
hope shortly to be in a position to renew 
the negotiations with the Chinese Go- 
vernment which were commenced last 
year. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Have the com- 
munications which were going on last 
year on the subject been broken off; 
and, if so, what was the reason ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: No, Sir, they 
were not broken off at all, but they had 
arrived at a stage when it was necessary 
to refer to the Colonial Governments, 
and the answers are only now beginning 
to come in. 


Mr. W. Redmond 


{COMMONS} . 
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of Donegal, 


IRELAND—CONDITION OF DONEGAL. 


Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether, in 1880, 
the Government, having regard to 
the exceptional distress ere in 
the district of Gweedore, were obliged 
to institute relief works such as road- 
making; whether in the same locality, 
in 1884, there was a partial famine, and 
70 per cent of the Olphert tenantry re- 
ceiving poor relief; whether, on account 
of the threat of Mr. Wybrant Olphert 
to evict 20 families receiving this 
relief for non-payment of rent, the 
arrears of rent and money for the 
defraying of the costs of legal proceed- 
ings were obtained by the charitable 
subscriptions of the public; whether 
W. L. Hicks, Esq., Local Government 
Board Inspector, has been recently in- 
vestigating the cases of distress, with 
their accompanying circumstances ; whe- 
ther the Report and recommendations of 
Mr. Hicks will be laid upon the Table ; 
and does he still adhere to his determi- 
nation to take no special steps to relieve 
the distress in Gweedore and Fal- 
carragh ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Loans appear 
to have been obtained under the Relief 
of Distress Avt, 1880, for the purpose, 
among others, of roads within the 
Union of Dunfanaghy, in which the 
Gweedore district is situate. It also 
appears that in 1484 evictions took place 
on estates, one of which was that of Mr. 
Olphert, in the Gweedore district; that 
some of the tenants were reinstated as 
caretakers; and that, as regards those 
who had not been so reinstated, a pro- 
posal was made on their behalf to have 
the rents and costs due to Mr. Olphert 
paid or secured. I am not aware of the 
proportion of the tenantry then receiv- 
ing poor relief, or whether the funds 
then proposed to be used in the settle- 
ment had been obtained by public sub- 
scription. The Local Government In- 
spector has recently made inquiry into 
the circumstances of the people in those 
parts of Donegal where destitution has 
been alleged to now exist. He reports, 
as regards Gweedore, that though there 
is poverty, as there always has been in 
the district, yet no exceptional destitu- 
tion appears to prevail, and he draws 
attention to the fact that Dunfanaghy 


| Union Workhouse was then almost 
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“mpty. It would be contrary to prece- 
dent to lay his Report upon the Table. 
There does not appear, so far as I can 
learn, to be any state of matters requi- 
ring special action at the present time. 


THE LAND COMMISSION COURT— 
OLPHERT ESTATE CASES. 

Mr. MAONEILL: I beg to ask 
the Ohief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he is 
aware that not one of the 125 Notices b 
tenants on the Olphert Estate in Fal- 
carragh and Gweedore, to fix a fair rent 
of their holdings, has come on for hear- 
ing, although all these Notices were 
served previous to the Ist November, 
1887; and, whether he will be pre- 
pared to take any and what steps to 
expedite the hearing of cases in which 
the interests of the tenants are so vitally 
concerned ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: From the 
Report received from the Land Com- 
missioners it appears that the applica- 
tions to fix judicial rents from the 
Olphert Estate, received by them before 
the lst November, 1887, and at the 
present outstanding, number not 125, 
as alleged in the question, but 82. All 
cases received from this estate up to the 
31st of December, 1887, are on the list 
for hearing, which will be issued in a 
few days. It may be recollected that 
the landlord has offered 25 per cent 
reduction, on non-judicial rents, and that 
any tenant against whom proceedings in 
ejectment are brought, who has made 
application to have a fair rent fixed, can 
apply to the Court in which such pro- 
ceedings are pending to obtain « stay of 
execution upon such terms as the Court 
may direct. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: May I ask whether 
the right hon. Gentleman is aware that 
some of the tenants who have lodged 
these notices have actually been evicted 
and that others are to be evicted next 
Monday ? 

Mr. A. J.:BALFOUR: I am not 
aware of that. 


TENANTS’ HUTS AS BARRACKS. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he is 
aware that several mud hovels, from 
which tenants on the Ulphert Estate, in 
Falearragh. had been evicted, were 
occupied by Members of Royal Irish 
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Constabulary, by whom the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Donegal was informed on 
the 20th of April that the hovels were 
temporary barracks: How many of 
the evicted tenants’ huts were so 
occupied as temporary barracks; and 
what were the terms the of letting by Mr. 
Olphert of these cottages to the police, 
and ~~ were the parties to the con- 
tract 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Con- 
stabulary Authorities report that no 
mud hovels on the Olphert Estate, near 
Falcarragh, were, as is alleged in 
the question, occupied by the Royal 
Irish Constabulary as tempora 
barracks. Four good, substanti 
evicted houses were taken as temporary 
barracks at a rent of Is. per week. 
One of these houses was subsequently 
given up. The a to the con- 
tract were Mr. Olphert and the District 
Inspector of the locality as representa- 
tive of the constabulary. 


LEVEL CROSSINGS. 


Mr. CLANCY (Dublin co.), on 
behalf of Mr. P. J. Power ( Waterford, 
E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade, whether he is aware 
that one of the principal approaches to 
the town of Atherstone (Warwickshire) 
is by a level crossing over the main 
line of the London and North Western 
Railway; and whether the Board of 
Trade has the power to compel the 
railway company to provide a safer 
approach ; if not, whether, considering 
the accidents that have occured at this 
crossing, the danger and inconvenience 
to the public of the present arrange- 
ment, and.the number of fast trains 
passing Atherstone, the Board of Trade 
will represent to the company the 
advisabilitity of providing a safer ap- 
proach ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: There is 
such a crossing as the hon. Member 
refers to; but, so far as I know, no 
accidents have occurred there. An 
accident did occur a short time ago at 
an occupation road crossing near; but 
the Board of Trade have no power to 
compel the company to deal with the 
matter. ‘ 

Mr. CLANCY : I was requested by 
my hon. Friend to state that he does 
not attribute any blame to the officials 
of the railway company. 
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_ Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, 
&c.): Is the right hon. Gentleman 
aware that several fatal accidents have 
occurred at a level crossing a few miles 
north of this. 

*Sm M, HICKS BEACH: That is 
certainly not the crossing here. I am 
not aware of the facts the hon. Member 
refers to. 


COUNTY REGISTERS. 
Mr. LEWIS (Anglesey): I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Hoard, whether he is aware that 
a great difficulty is felt by the clerks of 
the County Councils, in view of the 
great pressure to which they will be 
subjected in future by “ The County 
Elections Act, 1888,” in having to get 
the whole of the County Registers (in- 
cluding those of Parliamentary voters) 
prepared, printed, corrected, indexed, 
and bound between the 12th and 20th 
October ; and, whether he cannot see 
his way, by legislation or otherwise, 
to extend the time allowed for the 
pees and printing of such regis- 
rs. 
*Mr. RITCHIE: I have already, in 
reply to other questions, stated the 
difficulty which will attend an altera- 
tion of the dates of the stages of regis- 
tration, and the necessity in connection 
with the County Council elections, 
which are to be held on the same day as 
the municipal elections—viz., the Ist of 
November—that the registers should be 
completed not later than the 20th of 
October. 1 have also stated that I will 
endeavour, so far as possible, to arrange 
that the revision shall be promptly 
proceeded with by the Revising Barris- 
ters, so as to secure the completion of 
the revision at an earlier date than that 
mer by the Act, and then to allow a 
onger interval for the printing, &., of 
the registers. As the hon. Member is 
re aware, a Bill has been intro- 

uced on this subject, and the measure 
will receive the careful consideration of 
the Government. 


BUSINEsS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.): Can the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury give us any idea as to the time he 
expects to be able to proceed with the 
Scotch Local Government Bills, and 
whether the same course will be followed 
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as on their introduction, that is to say 
will they be discussed simultaneously, 
and whether such a — will be in 
accordance with the Rules of the House. 
*Mrz. W. H. SMITH: It would be as 
well that this question should be put 
down. I may say, however, that we 
must take the Naval Defence Bill and. 
the Budget Bill before a with. 
the Government (Scotland) Bills. 
I should wish to take them from day to 
day as soon as we get the important 
Bills I have meutioned out of the way. 


MOTIONS. 
stipe 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 8) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Michael Hicks Beach, Bill 
to confirm certain Provisional Orders made by 
the Board of Trade under ‘‘ ‘The General Pier 
and Harbour Act, 1861,” relating to Auch- 
mithie, Balintore, Littlestone, Mostyn, and 
Sharpness, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach and Mr. Jackson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. (Bill 212.] 


LAND DRAINAGE PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Stuart Wortley, Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order under ‘‘‘The Land 
Drainage Act, 1861,” relating to Goole Fields 
Improvements, situate in the Township of 
Goole, in the Parish of Snaith, of the County 
of York, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Stuart Wortley and Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 213.] 


COURT OF SESSION AND BILL CHAMBER 
(SCOTLAND) CLERKS BILL. 


On Motion of the Lord Advocate, Bill to 
regulate the number and duties of the Clerks 
of the Court of Session and Bill Chamber in 
Scotland; and for other purposes, ordered to 
be brought in by the Lord Advocate and Mr. 
Solicitor General for Scotland. 

Bill presented, and read first time, [Bill 214.} 





WALTHAM ABBEY GUNPOWDER BILL 
(No. 273.) 

Reported from the Select Committee 
with Minutes of Evidence; Report to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 135. ] 

Bill re-committed to a Committee of 
the whole House for to-morrow. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES [COSTS]. 


Committee to consider of authorizing the 
yment, out of moneys go be provide by Par- 
iament, of the costs inc , and of the re- 
muneration of the officer ag 7 ba in any 
local inquiry which may be held under the 
provisions of any Act of the present Seesion 
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1565 The Truck Act— 


for amending the Law to Weights and 
Measures (Queen’s ee es ed) 
to-morrow, at Two of the clock. 





THE TRUCK ACT—PERSONAL EXPLA- 
NATION. 


*Sir H. TYLER (Great Yarmouth) : 
Last week, in the course of some remarks 
on the Home Office upon a Motion to 
reduce the salary of the Home Secretary, 
the junior Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh), as reported in the 
Times, made use of these words :— 

“The Chairman of the Rhymney [ron Works, 
Wales, had boasted that it paid the company 
better to pay the fines that were inflicted and 
the expenses than to comply with the law.” 
There is not the slightest foundation for 
that statement; it is entirely and abso- 
lutely untrue. On the Wednesday after 
that statement was made I met the hon. 
Member and asked him what authority 
he had for it, and I told him that it was 
not true, on which he said that he had a 
justification for it in a statement sent to 

im by a Mr. Dixon, of Rhymney, and 
signed by Mr. Dixon and other gentle- 
men. I went down to Wales at the 
end of last week and saw Mr. Dixon, 
and he said that he had made no such 
statement; and that the only statement 
he had made, signed by himself 
and other gentlemen, was one which 
had been sent to the Home Office 
and also a copy of it tu the hon. 
Member for Northampton, and that 
it contained no such allegation. I asked 
Mr. Dixon whether he could allow me 
to see the statement so forwarded, but 
he was notable to find his copy of it; 
and I also asked the hon. Member for 
Northampton to allow me to see it, but 
he declined to do sv. I obtained, how- 
ever, elsewhere a copy of the paper sent 
to the Home Office and the hon. Mem- 
ber—the only document of the sort sent 
by Mr. Dixon—and I find that it does 
not contain anything like the statement in 
question. But I have, further, positive 
= that I never madesuch an unworthy 

ast. Every word which I have said 
at the meetings of the company has 
been taken duwn by a competent short- 
hand writer, and no such boast is to be 
found among them. I think, in such 
circumstances, I may fairly call upon the 
hon. Member either to justify or with- 
draw his statement. hen I informed 
the hon. Member that I would bring the 
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ceived a note which; as it seems to me 
to assume the form of a threat, I think 
I had better read to the House :— 

‘* Mr. Bradlaugh presents his compliments to 
Sir H. W. Tyler, and begs to inform him that, 
on any explanation being made or statement 
off in the House on lhursday, the Home 
Secretary will be asked to communicate to the 
House any reports made officially to the Home 
Office on alleged breaches of the Truck Act at 
Rhymney during the past 12 months.” 


The company will be quite prepared to 
meet, at the proper time and place, 
these further questions ; but they do not 
affect the question whether I made the 
unworthy boast which I am alleged to 
have made and which I entirely deny. 
*Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I can only say the statement I made 
was made on the authority of Mr. 
Dixon, of Rhymney, and I have a 
letter from Mr. Dixon, dated May 
8rd, in reference to that. If the 
allegation that the hon. Member made 
the statement at a meeting of share- 
holders is denied by him, it would be 
my duty to accept that denial and not 
aay in the allegation ; but when the 
on. Member adds that the statement 
made by Mr. Dixon does not contain 
that allegation, it becomes my duty to 
read the following letter from Mr. 
Dixon, dated May 3rd :— 


‘* Sir Henry Tyler called upon me last even- 
ing respecting a statement made in your speech 
in the House of Commons that the Chairman 
of the Rhymney Iron Company had boasted, at 
a shareholders’ meeting, that he would rather 
pay fines than give up the Truck shop, and 
that you stated to him when he met you that 
the statement sent you, signed by Mr. Dixon 
and two other gentlemen in Rhymney, was 
your authority. As I have mislaid my copy, 
and cannot trust to memory as to the contents, 
[ shall be glad if you would kindly favour me: 
with a copy of it in order that I may know its 
exact wording.” 

I wrote at once to Mr. Dixon and to the 
hon. Member opposite stating that I 
would search for Mr. Dixon’s letter, but 
that, as it contained other allegations. 
as to breaches of the Truck Act by 
the Rhymney Company, I could not 
furnish him then with a copy. The 
letter I received a year and a half ago, 
and I have not yet found it. I am per- 
fectly sure that I have it, as all my papers 
relating to the Truck Acts are tied 
uc in one bundle. But I made the 


statement on written authority which 
was uot the authority that was rendered 





matter before the House to-day I re- 





to the Home Office. Unless Mr. Dixon 
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furnished a copy of his letter, I do not 
see how the hon. Member could have 
obtained it. As to the letter from 
myself, I did not know how far the 
hon. Member’s personal explanation 
was intended to extend. The charge 
against him was also that he was now 
breaking the Truck Act, and I wanted, 
if the hon. Member had denied it, 
to prove that by the Reports of the 
Factory Inspectors. As far as the denial 
of words personally used is concerned, I 
am glad to accept—and Ido accept— 
the disclaimer of the hon. Gentleman ; 
but I justify myself to the House on 
the authority I have given and of 
Inspectors’ Reports. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887 (PROCEEDINGS 
AGAINST MEMBERS). 

Return ordered— 

“Containing (1) Names of all Members of the 
House of Commons proceeded against under 
*The Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act, 1887,’ down to the 7th day of May, 1889; 


(2) The Section or Sections of the Act under 
which 


of the Hearing of the Case before the Magis- 
trates; (4) The Result of the Trial; The Date 
of the Hearing of the Appeal in those Cases 
where the Defendant appealed; (6) The Result 
of the Appeal. 

Name of the Member of Parliament. 


Section of the Act under which proceedings 
were taken, 


Date of Trial. 
Result of Trial. 
Date of Appeal. 
Result of Appeal. 
—(Mr. Alfred Pease.) 


BANKRUPTCY (RECEIPTS AND 
EXPENDITURE.) 
Return ordered— 


“Showing the Total Receipts and Expendi- 
ture on account of Bankruptcy Proceedings 
during the years ended the 31st day of March 
from 1870 to 1888.”—(Mr. Chamberlain.) 


WAYS AND MEANS, 
Resolutions [2nd May ] reported. 


Resolution 1 (see page 995.) 


Question proposed, ‘ That the House 
will agree with the Committee in the 
said Resolution.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE (Mid Lothian): 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
kind enough to give time for the con- 
sideration of the Report, because at the 


P ae-snmge were taken ; (3) The Date : 
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commencement of the previous debate, 
the House was not able to gather the 
full effect of the resolutions. It was 
only towards the-close of the debate 
that we were able to understand their 
effect. With respect to the present 
resolution, I cannot say that our objec- 
tion to it is weakened, and it will be 
the duty of myself and those who act 
with me to give effect to the opinion 
which we entertain. The Resolution is 
objectionable, inasmuch as it introduces 
fresh distinctions between realty and 
personalty to the disadvantage of 
personalty. IE know that this is a 
matter which it is not very easy to deal 
with. ButI think it will be for the 
convenience of the House, and will 
avoid all misapprehension, if we wait 
until we have the Bill in our hands 
before discussing the question and 
debating the matter either upon the 
Second Reading or in the Committee 
on the Bill. I observe that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has put down 
an amendment to the Resolution. 

Mz. PICTON : The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) 
suggests that the discussion of the new 
distinction between Death Duties upon 
realty and those upon personalty should 
not be taken now, but | was an objec- 
tion which I urged on a previous occasion 
which, I think, has not yet received 
adequate consideration. My objection 
is that the additional duty will press 
unequally and unfairly on people of 
small property, who by their labour and 
thrift have managed to save up more 
than £10,000, which is divided at their 
death among a family of children. Let 
me take the case of a shopkeeper in 
a small way of business in a provincial 
town, who, having one child, has 
managed to save up £9,500. When 
he dies the whole of his estate goes to 
his one child, paying only the ordinary 
Probate Duty of 3 per cent, the extra 
Probate Duty of 1 per cent not being 
charged. Take also the case of a pro- 
fessional man—say a clergyman—who 
by his living and by literary work has 
managed to save up £12,000, which has 
to be divided among six children. Each 
child, instead of receiving £2,000, will 
have the Probate Duty of 3 per cent 
deducted and the new duty of 1 per 
cent in addition, while the fortunate 
inheritor of the £9,500 will receive that 
sum without the additional tax being 
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deducted at all. It may be said that 
the 1 per cent upon £2,000 is not a very 
large sum, but when poor people, out 
of a small property, have to pay 
£80 instead of £60, they will fol 
inclined to make great complaints. 
I cannot help thinking that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer might have 
avoided the difficulty if he had pressed 
a little further his principles of u- 
ated taxation. If he had allowed 
divided estates of £10,000 to go without 
additional taxation, and had imposed a 
tax of 1 per cent upon estates to that 
amount which were inherited by one 
person, with an extra 1 per cent upon 
estates of £50,000, and a proportionate 
increase upon estates of £100,000 and 
upwards, I think the difficulty might 
have been met. I trust that the right 
hon. Gentleman will yet be able to 
avoid the injustice which his scheme 
now proposes to inflict, and which I 
can assure him is causing great irrita- 
tion and grief to a large and respectable 
class of the community. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I quite appreciate 
the objection of the right hon. Gentle- 
man Opposite to discuss these questions 
now, and I agree that the best time for 
discussing them will be on the Second 
Reading or in Committee on the Bill. 
In reply to the hon. Member opposite 
I assure the House that graduation is 
not in the mind of the Government. 
The exemption is based on the same 
ground as exemptions in the case of 
small incomes.’ The hon. Member’s 
suggestions might carry us much fur- 
ther than the hon. Member himself 
would desire. or example, a man 
might die worth £50,000 leaving ten 
children. £5,000 apiece would be but 
a comparatively small provision; but it 
does not follow that all the children 
would be in necessitous circumstances. 
These difficulties were only such as must 
occur wherever we have exemptions. 

Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer put the 
case of a man dying and leaving an 
estate of £50,000 divided among ten 
children, or £5,000 each, and he says 
it would be unreasonable that those 
sums should not contribute to the Estate 
Duty. There is one question I should 
like to ask him, namely, whether if 
£50,000 were left in realty and divided 
among ten children so that each child 
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pay the new duty in the same manne? 
as in the case of personalty ? 

*Mr. GOS IN: The right hon. 
Gentleman’s experience will suggest 
to him that the case he has sup- 
posed isa very rare and almost theo- 
retic one. It is very rarely that such 
a real estate is divided up into five 
parts, or even into more than three 
parts. 

Siz W. HARCOURT: Let me take 
the case of a man leaving five or six 
farms each worth about £5,000 to 
different persons. Would the duty 
then be paid in the same manner as in 
the case of personalty ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: No, I admit that 
thereisa difference between the two cases, 
and that difference I have previously 
endeavoured to explain As the law 
stands in the case of succession to realty 
it is impossible to get at the total value 
of the the corpus, and to treat it in the 
same way as the corpus of personalty. 
I admit that there is a certain amount 
of inequality in the matter, as well as 
in the case of settled personalty as 
compared with personalty that is not 
settled. The difficulty of getting at the 
total value of the corpus of realty is 
enormous. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: I am afraid 
that the right hon. Gentleman has not 
heard the last of his proposal to establish 
asystem of graduated taxation. Although 
he disclaims having the idea of further 
graduation of taxation, he has put it in 
people’s minds to think that if a man 
with an estate of £10,000 should pay 
one per cent, men with much larger 
estates should pay more. With regard 
to the distinction between personalty 
and realty, I confess that they are not 
things that I very well understand, but 
I think that something should be done: 
to rectify the glaring inequality of re- 
quiring personalty of £10,000 to pay 
more than realty of the same amount. 
*Mr. GOSCHEN : I may point out to- 
the hon. Gentleman that settled per- 
sonalty stands on the same footing as: 
realty; and the Amendment is to the 
effect that in the case of settled per- 
sonalty the interest of each successor 
only and not the corpus is taxed. 

Sm H. DAVEY (Stockton): I do not. 
ropose to discuss the Resolution at any 
length, at this moment, but I wish to- 
point out that in my opinion the Chan- 


should have £5,000, the children would | cellor of the Exchequer has exaggerated 
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the difficulty which would arise in ascer- 
taining the corpus of a real estate. The 
right hon. Gentlemen proposes to put.a 
duty of one per cent on the corpus of 
real estate that passes; and for that 
purpose he must ascertain the value of 

8 corpus. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: No, I only take the 
value of the succession. In the case of 
realty we tax the whole value of that 
which a man receives. In the case of 
personalty we take the value of the 
estate, but in the case or realty we can- 
not get at that, and must look to the 
value of each succession. 

Sir H. DAVEY: I think I correctly 
understood the right hon. Gentleman, 
even without that explanation. What I 
want to point outis, that if an estate is left 
to one devisee, the whole value must be 
ascertained for the purpose of iciposing 
the duty of one per cent upon it. Sup- 
pose a man leaves three estates and 
devises them to three devisees, the value 
of the three estates must be ascertained 
for the purpose of getting at the amount 
upon which the one per cent must be 
charged. Then what is the difficulty of 
ascertaining the value of the aggregate 
estate? Although I quite understand 
what the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
means, I cannot myself see the difficulty 
of adding together the total value of the 
items which constitute a man’s real 
estate, where he leaves more than one, 
or where he divides his real estate into 
several parts. 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON (Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar): I trust that in the Bill of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer he will 
show what the actual burden is in the 
case of personalty, and what it is in the 
case of realty. He has already speci- 
fied the amounts that will be paid in 
each case, but it would be of advantage 
if we were furnished with a few details. 
I would, therefore, appeal to him to 
circulate some Paper which may supply 
* us with information in this respect. 

*Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) : The 
Act of 1853 recognized the principle of 
assessing the Succession Duty on the 
orpus of the estate in the case of Cor- 
porations, and so affords the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer a precedent for assess- 
ing realty in the same way as personalty. 
I wish also to point out that the new 
duty, as I apprehend, will be payable 
upon personalty wherever it is locally 
situated, even abroad, and is treated 


Sir H. Davey 
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constructively, as within the country, 
for the purpose of the Death Duties; 
whereas in the case of land that is 
never the case. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I will see what 
can be done in the matter, but I am 
not very hopeful about it, the subject 
being an extremely complicated one. 

Resolution agreed to. 


Resolution 2 (see page 996). 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the House 
agree with the Resolution.” 


*Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas 
gow, Bridgeton): May I ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer a question 
arising out of Clause A? Now, I followed 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s state- 
ment of the other day very carefully, 
but I was unable to understand how the 
‘‘principal value” referred to in the 
Resolution is obtained. I have consulted 
an eminent lawyer on the point, but have 
received nolight; and if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will explain, his words 
will probably have an important bearing 
on the discussion, which has been going 
on for the last quarter of an hour. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I propose to follow 
very closely the arrangement for ascer- 
taining the principal value which was 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Edinburgh in his Budget 
of 1885. The first step to take is to 
ascertain the annual value of the land, 
and this value is then capitalized, the 
number of years taken varying with the 
class of property. A larger number of 
years is taken for land than for houses, 
and for houses of a superior quality than 
for houses of an inferior quality. The 
Inland Revenue have to make these 
principal valuations for other purposes, 
and are quite familiar with the process, 
I can not give the exact words to be 
inserted in the Bill, but the right 
hon. Gentleman will see them to- 
morrow morning, when the Bill will 
be in the hands of Members. I 
now propose to move an Amendment 
which will clear up the differences which 
existed at the end of the last discussion. 
The Resolution as drawn would have 
placed the duty upon the entire value 
of the personal estate in the case of 
settled estate, instead of its being placed 
on the interest of each individual. It 
is desired that personalty and realty 
should be treated as far as possible in 
the same way, and the Amendment will 


Means. 
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make the duty payable only on the 
interest of each successor in the case of 
settled personalty. This was my original 
intention in drafting the Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 

“To leave out from ‘of,’ in line 2, to 
‘where,’ in line 8, and inserting the words 
‘every succession chargeable with Duty under 
The Succession i Act, 1853,’ upon the 
death of any person dying on or after the first 
day of June, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-nine, the following Iuty (that is to 
say): —(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: Are we 
to understand that the effect of this 
Resolution will be that settled property, 
whether real or perscnal, will have 
an advantage over uther property ? 
In the case of simple succession will the 
duty be levied on the whole property, 
and in the case of settled estate only on 
the value of each portion succeeded to ? 
Tf so, it seems to me, that it will place a 

remium on entail. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Settled property is 
not in the same position as property left 
absolutely, and therefore it should not be 
taxed to the same extent. A distinction 
in this respect has always been drawn 
in taxation. I think it is a fair argu- 
ment which the hon. Member used, that 
persons may desire to escape the tax in 
the way he suggests; but I hold that 
the increase in the duty, is hardly 
sufficient to bring that about; at all 
events, the Government of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian did not think that such a dis- 
tinction would be sufficient to increase 
the tendency towards entail when they 
proposed to increase the Succession Duty 
by putting 3 per cent on the princi- 
pal value when property passed abso- 
lutely and on the life interest when the 
property was settled. 

r. PICTON: This alteration seems 
to me to aggravate the injustice that I 
complained of on the previous Resolu- 
tion. Who are the people who usually 
come into settled or entailed personal 
property ? It is not the lower class, but 
generally families of some consideration 
or distinction. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I do not wish to 
interrupt the hon. Gentleman, but 
marriage settlements, of the most humble 
character, will benofit by the alteration. 

*Mr. G. J. SHAW LEFEVRE (Brad- 
ford, Central): I should like the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to say 
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whether or not I am right in this view 
of the case. Supposing a man gave 
£20,000 in a marriage settlement to a 
daughter on the understanding that the 
sum was to be equally divided among 
the children on the parent’s death, the 
succession would only be paid if the 
portions exceeded £10,000. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : Yes, such would be 
case. But there are hypothetical methods 
of avoiding the Death Duties in almost 
every direction. If persons act with the 
special object of escaping the Death 
Duties, and not as they generally act, 
it may be impossible to prevent their 
attaining their object. I think it is 
extremely difficult to shut the door 
against all such devices. 


Resolution as amended agreed to. 


Subsequent Resolutions (see page 
1031) agreed to. 


Pm That .) be an eet, to the 
mtlemen appoin to pre and bri 
in a Bill upon the Resolutions at sy Cay 
Committee of Ways and Means on the 16th day 
of April, and then agreed to by the House, 
that they do make provision therein pursuant 
to the said Resolutions. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL. 


“To grant certain Duties of Customs and 
Inland Revenue, to alter other Duties, and to 
amend the Laws relating to Customs and Inland 
Revenue,’’ presented and read the first time ; 
to be read a second time upon Monday next, 
and to be printed. | Bill 215.) 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee). 


Estate Duty—Mrxep Estate uyper Wit or 
InTEsTACY. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 


“That where, in the case of any Probate or 
Letters of Administration granted in England 
or Ireland on or after the first day of June 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-nine, 
of the estate and effects of any person deceased, 
or in the case of any Inventory of the estate 
and effects of any deceased exhibited 
and recorded in Scotland on and after that day, 
the value of the estate and effects in respect 
whereof Duty is charged on the Affidavit or 
Inventory by Section twenty-seven of ‘‘ The 
Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1881,” shall 
not exceed £10,000, but the deceased shall 
have been at the time of bis death entitled to 
an absolute interest in any real property, or 
shall have had a general power to dispose of 


any real pro , and s have exercised 
such power is Will, and the combined 


value of the said estate and affects and of the 
said real property exceeds £10,000, there shalj 
be levied and paid to Her Majesty in respec 
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of the value of the said estate and effects a 
Duty of one pound for every full sum of £100, 
and for any fraction of £100 over any multiple 
of £100 of such value. 

And, where the value of the succession of 
any person to any real property under the 
Will or Intestacy of a person dying on or 
after the first day of June one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-nine, together with the 
value of any other benefit passing to him under 
such Will or Intestacy, exceeds £10,000, there 
shall be levied and paid to Her dig in 

uty 


Ways and 


respect of the value of such succession a 

of One pound for every full sum of £100, and 
for any fraction of £100 over any multiple of 
£100 of such value. 


Thesaid Duties respectively are to be Stamp* 


Duties, and the Duty in respect of the estate 
and effects is to be in addition to the Stamp 
Duties charged on the affidavit required from 
persons applying for Probate or Letters of 
Administration in England or Ireland, and on 
the Inventory exhibited and recorded in Scot- 
land, but is not to be deemed to fall within the 
expression ‘* Probate Duties,’’ according to the 
meaning assigned to that expression by Section 
twenty-one of ‘‘The Local Government Act, 
1888;”’ and the Duty in respect of a suces- 


sion to real property is to be in addition to | P 


any Duty chargeable under ‘‘The Succession 
‘Duty Act, 1853,” provided that Duty shall not 
be payable, in conformity with this Resolution, 
upon the interest of a successor in leaseholds 
in respect of the value whereof Duty has been 
charged on the affidavit or upon any succession 
upon the value whereof, by reason of the same 
exceeding £10,000, Duty is chargeable in con- 
formity with the Resolution in relation to 
successions of a value exceeding that amount. 


*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Although 
I recognize the desire which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has shown to 
meet the objection which I ventured to 
point out on a previous occasion, yet I 
cannot think he has met the difficulty in 
asatisfactory way. In doing this, how- 
ever, the right hon. Gentleman seems 
to have introduced further anomalies in 
the scheme. Supposing a man were to 
leave personalty and realty worth 
£9,000 each. Under the original 
scheme of the right hon. Gentleman I 
understood that neither of those 
amounts would pay the duty. The 
object of the right hon. Gentleman in 
the present Resolution is to provide that 
mixed estate should pay the full duty; 
so that if £9,000 worth of personalty 
and £9,000 worth of realty are left to 
the same individual he will have to pay 
1 per cent on both items of property. 
But suppose the case of property so 
distributed being left, not to the same 
individual, but to two sons, the effect 
in this case would be that the son 
receiving the personalty would pay 1 per 
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cent and the son receiving the 
would pay nothing. That seems to me 
to be introducing a fresh anomaly. At. 
present a son receiving £9,000 worth of 
personalty has to pay £270, while the 
son receiving £9,000 worth of realty 
would only pay £61. But under the 
new proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the son receiving £9,000 worth of 
personalty would have to pay £360, 
while the son receiving the same amount 
of realty would have to pay the original 
sum of £61. 

*Mr. GOSOCHEN : At what rate does 
the right hon. Gentleman calculate. 
this ? 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: 1 per cent. 
on realty and 3 per cent on personalty.. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : ‘That is not right. 
It should be only 1} per cent on 
personalty. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: But the 
charge is 3 per cent on personalty at 
resent. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The Imperial Tax 
is only 14 per cent. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I cannot 
draw a distinction between what is paid 
to the state and what to local taxation. 
My figures are based on what is paid 
in the aggregate; although the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer gives 14 per 
cent to the local authorities, yet it pays 
substantially 3 per cent. ae under 
the new proposal the son who receives 
£9,000 personalty would pay £360 in- 
stead of £270, while the eon receiving 
the realty would only have to pay £61. 
I venture to say that that is not a fair 
and equal distribution of these taxes. 
I could give many other illustrations 
to show what extraordinary anomalies 
will result from this different treatment 
of personalty and realty. Take the case 
of a man with an income of £1,000 a- 
year from land, and a personalty of 
£9,000. Suppose he leaves the person- 
alty to one son, and the real estate to 
his widow for life and after her death to 
his eldest son for life; what will be the 
result? The realty which is practically 
worth £30,000 will pay nothing, while 
the personalty will have to pay 1 per 
cent. I believe that these 8 can- 
not be disputed, and it only shows that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
attempt to meet the difficulty of mixed 
estates has so drafted his Resolution that 
a large number of cases will arise in 
which an increased burden will fall on 
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personalty and not on realty ; and when 
you comé to consider that the personalty 
will probably be divided between several 
sons, while the realty goes to the eldest 
son inthe entail then, I think, the in- 
equality is still ter. 

Mr. GOSOCHEN : I must say I think 
that the right hon. Gentleman has not 
shown much gratitude after all that 
has been done. [I told the right hon. 
Gentleman frankly that I was of opinion 
it was almost impossible to make a 
satisfactory Fo ee to meet the diffii- 
culty specified. You may attempt to 
equalize the duty, and you may charge 
land in order to bring it up to personal 
property, but even then you will defeat 
your own object, as you say I have de- 
feated mine. This new proposal, how- 
ever, will no doubt bring in a certain 
number of estates which otherwise 
would be exempt, and so far the right 
hon. Gentleman will admit that it will 
conduce to good by removing the 
inequality which at present exists. No 
scheme will be found to work quite satis- 
factorily where you attempt to add to- 
gether two things of a totally different 
character. Whatever right hon. and 
hon. Gentlemen may say, personal 
property and land cannot be treated 
alike. I dispute the correctness of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s figures. If it is 
insisted that the contribution of Probate 
Duty to local taxation shall be taken 
into account in this matter, then you are 
entitled to take into account on the other 
side the heavy burden which realty 
pears in the shape of rates You must 
either take local and Imperial taxation 
together, or leave out local taxation on 
both sides when considering the burdens 
on property. I object to one particular 
tax being taken out of the account of 
local taxation and added to the burdens 
which are to rest on personalty for Im- 
perial purposes. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: It seems to 
me that the effect of the first Reso- 
lution was to provide that no person 
should be charged if the combined estate 
of realty and nalty did not exceed 
£10,000. I regard the alleged impossi- 
bility of including in one valuation both 
the realty and “the personalty as alto- 

a car ~ objection. his be 
ni tates all the property is lum 
together, and I do not think that in 
reality there is such great difficulty in 

the matter. 
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*Mr. GOSCHEN: The hon. Member 

will recollect that the whole corpus of 
an estate of £10,000 is charged already 
in the Resolution passed. This is a 
remit Resolution to meet the 
difficulty which was pointed out at 
an earlier stage. I think that if the 
hon. Member had ‘half an hour or an 
hour’s conversation with any lawyer 
he would find that, whether red tape or 
not, the difficulties surrounding the 
treatment of realty on the same footing 
with personalty are extremely great. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: I want to 
know what is the effect on a combined 
estate exceeding £10,000. 

*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): Suppose 
there is £9,000 of personalty and £5,000 
of realty, the total estate being £14,000. 
That would have passed free from taxa- 
tion and, as I understand it, under the 
Resolution already agreed to there would 
be paid 1 per cent on the £9,000 on the 
ground that the total estate was worth 
more than £10,000, and therefore, not 
one of the estates in respect of which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer thinks 
there ought to be an exemption. In 
addition there would be such an amount 
of realty left that there would be 1 per 
cent paid on the succession. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): I must dispute the contention 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
You can no more say that, because a 
landlord receives the rent and pays 
the taxes out of the produce of the 
rent he pays the taxes, than you can 
say that if there be a lien on the 

roperty a landlord pays the duty. 

uppose a man has £10,000 worth of 
property in a borough, and £10,000 of 
personalty. The heritable property 
probably yields him 4 Se cent, and his 
——— may not yield him 3 per cent. 

ow, upon what principle can it be said 
that the realty should be looked upon 
and treated differently in the case of 
Succession Duty to the personalty ? 

Si G. CAMPBELL: I hardly 
understand the explanation the Attorney 
General has given; it seems to raise a 
most extraordinary anomaly. As I 
understand it if a man leaves £9,00C€ 

alty, and £5,000 realty, total 
Bia 000, he has to pay on the £9,000, 
but not upon the £14,000. I cannot 
eonceive any possible reason why. 
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*S1e_ R. WEBSTER: The hon. Gentle. 
man will remember that this difficulty 
arises from the limit of £10,000, and if 
the limit were swept away there would 
be no mouly- am afraid it will be 
always possible to point out anomalies, 
but that ought not to prevent us taking 
any step in the direction of removing 
an anomaly. 

*Mez. GOSCHEN: If hon. Members 
can suggest any method by which mixed 
estates shall pay in the same way as 

‘ others, I shall be glad to consider it. 
Sir G. CAMPBELL: As the right 
hon. Gentleman invites an Amendment 
which will remove this anomaly, I 
propose to omit the words ‘‘The said 
estate and effects,’ in order to insert 
the words ‘‘ The whole property.” 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The hon. Gentle- 
man will see that such an Amendment 
cannot possibly be accepted without 
seeing the full affect of it. Perhaps 
the hon. Gentleman will defer his 
proposal until Committee. Let me now 
point out, however, that the words, 
‘The whole property” would have to 
be defined, which would be somewhat 
difficult. 

*Me. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton): The real point to be kept 
in view by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is that raised by the hon. 
Member for Leicester. I would suggest 
that when the Bill gets into Committee, 
the Government should assent to an 
Amendment which will provide that 
where any person under any will or 
settlement does not take combinedly— 
that is to say, out of both realty and per- 
sonalty—an interest amounting to 
£10,000 he should be entitled to claim 
a drawback or abatement from the 
estate. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I would point out 
again, so that false hopes may not be 
raised, why this suggestion cannot be 
adopted, and how, if it were, extremely 
wealthy people might claim exemption. 

-A man may leave £60,000. He may 
have fuur children amply provided for, 
and if he leaves them legacies of £9,000 
apiece probably a third of the duty will 
be lost. Then it would be necessary. to 
impose fresh taxation, which might be 
as open to objection as the proposal now 
made. 

Me. SHAW LEFEVRE: I am dis- 
posed to agree with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that the Amendment 


Sir G. Campbell 





suggested by my right hon. Friend 
would very seriously reduce the amount 
of the tax. But there is another way 
of meeting the difficulty, and that is by 
altering the system by which the duties 
are levied on realty. 


Resolution agreed to; to be reported 
to-morrow at Two of the clock; Com- 
mittee to sit again to-morrow. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Crass IT. 


1. £82,388 to complete the sum for 
the Board of Trade. 


Sr G. CAMPBELL: I desire to 
move the reduction of the Vote by £100, 
art of the salary of the President of the 
oard of Trade, in respect of what, I 
think, is the neglect of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in not applying themselves to the 
great disturbance of trade, which, I 
think, is caused by the system of Trusts 
and syndicates which now prevails. 
*Tue PRESIDENT or toze BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicxs Bracu): I 
rise to order. I venture to remind you, 
Sir, that on the Motion for going into 
Committee on the Civil Service Estimates 
generally, Mr. Speaker ruled a Motion 
by the hon. Gentleman, on this very 
subject, out of order as having no 
relation to any Vote in the Civil 
Service Estimates. I ask you whether 
the hon. Gentleman is in order in calling 
attention to the subject now. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gentle- 
man is exceeding ij much the limits 
of the discussion of this Vote as his 
Motion does not relate to any part of 
the administrative duty of the President 
of the Board of Trade. 


Vote agreed to. 


2. £4, to complete the sum for the 
Bankruptcy Department of the Board of 
Trade. 


*Mx. H. H. FOWLER: I should like 
to know whether this £4 really repre- 
sents the exact balance between the in- 
comeandexpenditure. There area large 
number of items charged under this and 
other Votes, and, therefore, I should like 
it to be known whether the Bankruptcy 
Court is or is not completely self sup- 


porting. 
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of information on this subject is given 
in the Estimates, but I think a still 
better statement will be furnished to the 
House by the Return ordered yesterday 
upon the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for West 
Birmingham. 
Vote agreed to. 


3. Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed, 

‘That a sum, not exceeding £35,374, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1890, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Charity Commission for 
England and Wales, including the Endowed 
Schools Department.’’ 


*Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton): I am glad the Charity Commis- 
sioners are about to send down a 
Commissioner to inquire into the local 
charities of Shoreditch. It is important 
to observe that such an inquiry has not 
been made since 1836, and that Mr. 
Walker, the vestry clerk, reports that 
since that time many alterations have 
taken placein the nature, value and appli- 
cation of the charities, and that at the 
present time there is no complete record 
of the charities. I understand, however, 
that the Webb’s Charity, which is the 
principal charity in Shoreditch has been 
expressly excluded from the provisions 
of the Commissioners inquiry, as being 
one coming under the Endowed Schools 
Act. But there are points in respect to 
the charity which I think merit inquiry 
at the hands of the Charity Commission- 
ers, and it is to urge upon them the 
necessity of inquiring into these points 
that I now rise. The Webb’s Charity 
dates from as far back as 1661, when a 
certain Thomas Webb made a_ will 
devising his property to § Christ’s 
Hospital, for the purpose of maintain- 
ing six poor children at least from the 
parish of St. Leonards, Shoreditch.. For 
a long time the property consisted of 
leases which had not fallen in,and about 
the end of the last century, there were 
three children being maintained by the 
Charity. In 1790, the Governors of 
Christ’s Hospital refused to receive six 
children, but were compelled. by, the 
Court of Chancery to do so. Six children 
from. that + hg, So been maintained. 
In 1790 the annual income of the 
Oharity was £130, but it has since 
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wn to £1,300. Still only six children 
rom the parish of Shoreditch are main- 
tained. Of course it costs more 
than £130 to maintain them, but: 
the whole of the £1,300 is by no means 
absorbed in the maintenance of the 
children. The balance goes to the 
general fund of Christ’s Hospital. That 
is a grievance to the parish of Shore- 
ditch, one which is very keenly felt b 
the people, and which causes m 
recrimination. I would observe that it 
is no unfair claim of the parish of 
Shoreditch, because though the fund 
has increased ten times since 1790, the 
population has increased in proportion, 
the number of houses in | 790 were 3,000, 
they are now 15,000. But as there are 
an average of two families in each 
house the increase is ten fold. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I am unable to 
make out how this is relative to the Vote. 
It does not appear that the Commission 
is in default. 

*Mr. J. STUART: The Commissioners 
have sent down a Commissioner to in- 
vestigate the Trust, but they have 
omitted a certain part, and I am now 
urging that they ought not to omit 
that, and desire to give reasons for 
that. I am trying to show the claim of 
Shoreditch is a just one. But I have 
nearly finished my argument to show 
that the increase in population being 
equivalent to the increase in the value of 
the trust, we might fairly hope to get an 
increase in the number of children to be 
educated in Christ’s Hospital. There is 
another point in respect to this charity 
which falls very immediately under the . 
purview of the Charity Commissioners, 
and which this Commission ought to 
inquire into, and that is the method of 
selection of these children by the vestry 
of Shoreditch. I think some inquiry 
ought to be made as to what has been 
the method of selection’ of children of 
inhabitants of Shoreditch to receive 
the advantages of education in these 
sehools. I hope Ipmay have some reply 
from the representative of the Charity 
Commissioners in the House. 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): I think I: can explaiu shortly 
how the case stands. «It is perfectly 
true that the land out of which thisfund 
is provided .is situated .in ) Sporedsteh, 
but the endowment,is not applicable to 
Shoreditch. parish, it., forms. part, of 
Christ’s Hospital endowments, . to 
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one condition, that the Hospital shall 
educate a certain number of r 


children from the parish of Shoreditch, 
and I believe for many years the number 
educated has been six. As the hon. 
Member is no doubt aware under the 
proposed Christ’s Hospital scheme, it is 
proposed to continue that number. If 
the hon. Member has any complaint to 
make in regard to the number being 
insufficient, then that is a very proper 
complaint to make to the Privy Council, 
with whom the scheme now rests, or, 
indeed, it might be very proper 
ound for comment when the Christ’s 
ital scheme comes before the House 
for deliberation. But I do not think 
the hon. Member has shown there is.any 
good to be got from inquiry. We know 
all the facts in regard to the endowment 
which, as I say, belongs to Christ’s 
Hospital, and as such, is actually 
being dealt with. With regard to 
the selection of the children, I may 
say that the Christ’s Hospital scheme 
provides that in future these children 
are to beselected, not by the Vestry or the 
Churchwardens or any particular per- 
son, but are to be taken from among 
those educated at the public elementary 
schools of Shoreditch, by open com- 
petition. I might finally point out 
to the hon. Member that the case 
is almost identically the same as that of 
a Cambridge or Oxford College holding 
endowments in any particular locality. 
The sole condition under which Christ’s 
Hospital is placed in respect to this is 
that it is to maintain six children 
coming from Shoreditch. 


*Mr. J. STUART: At least. 


*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: Yes, six 
at least. If the hon. Member thinks 
that number is not sufficient, then it 
will be proper for him to raise that 
question in connection with the new 
echeme. If he thinks that legally 
ing the Charity Commissioners 
have not properly dealt with the case, 
of course the proper method is to apply 
to the Privy Council. If he thinks 
that, morally, Shoreditch has a claim to 
more, then the proper time is if and 
when the Christ’s Hospital scheme 
comes before the House. 
had tb palia Y ‘ave wigel ee biioes 
& ave wi n before 
the Chari issioners? Has it in 
any sense under consideration ? 


Mr. J. W. Lowther 
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*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER : Certainly 
the point has been considered carefull 
in the course of the proceedings, whic. 
have been somewhat long, that have 
led up to the framing of the Christ’s 
Hospital Scheme, and a provision in 
that scheme deals with the education of 
six children. 


*Mr. JAMES STUART: Then the 
Charity Commissioners are satisfied 
with the proposal ? 


*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: Yes. 


Mz. A.H. DYKE ACLAND (York, 
W.R., Rotherham): Just a few words 
on the work of the Commissioners. 
They have lately begun a branch of work 
which is likely to prove very valuable if 
they get the assistance they ought to 
have. They have been able in one 
county in Wales to conduct an enquiry 
into existing charities, and they have 
already discovered certain charities 
which the Commissioners say are in 
immediate danger of being lost. It is 
perfectly clear that such inquiry is a 
most important matter, but it a on 
at present the Treasury is not ab e to 
give any encouragement for the develop- 
ment of the work. The Commissioners 
say they hope to make enquiry through 
South Wales, but at the same time they 
are disappointed by their failure to 
obtain the sanction of the Lords of 
the Treasury to the extension of the 
inquiries beyond the limits of a single 
county. I would like to ask the 
tary to the Treasury whether he 
recognizes the importance of these 
inquiries, and if so will the Treasury 
allow the work to proceed more rapidly 
than last year. Then, the Commissioners 
have made another new departure in the 
inspection of the working of the new 
schemes to see if the schemes are being 
properly carried out. The Commissioners 
say they have extended this roe inf to 
four counties and have discove a 
variety of cases in which parts of the 
schemes were not being properly carried 
out. I think everybody must feel that 
if the Commission is to carry out its 
work properly it should have full power 
of inspection at least every three or four 
years to see that schemes are being pro- 
perly carried out. From the Report of 
the Commissioners there appears some 
doubt whether they can e it a 
manent of their work, and I would 
ask the hon. Gentleman what he would 
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recommend in this direction. The Com- 
‘missioners are empowered under a tem- 

rary Act, renewed from year, to year. 
Their chief work has been the formula- 
ting of new schemes, and this is now 


drawing towards a close; but it appears | 


there is permanent and useful work that 

ight well fall tothe Commissioners in 
ioatlog after endowments to see that 
they are being properly worked, accord- 
ing to the schemes sanctioned, for there 
is no doubt there is a tendency among 
managers to drop out parts of a 
scheme with which they may have no 
sympathy. The assistance of the Com- 
missioners in this way would be valued 
by all friends of secondary education, 
and I am sure that head masters 
especially would welcome such inspec- 
tion. I trust that the Treasury will 
give encouragement to this work,making 
it effective and rapid throughout the 
country. There can be no doubt that 
here is a great want of a unified 
authority in questions of this kind, and 
until we have such, a great deal 
of the work of the Commissioners 
upon Endowed Schools will be wasted. 

e must all recognise the good work 
the Commissioners have done in London 
by encouraging the formation of grou 
of Polytechnic Institutions apices 
throughout London. They have done 
this work admirably; avoiding the 
frittering away of large sums in petty 
schemes, they have framed a broad 
scheme, and managed to draw support 
from the liberal friends of education. I 
hope these Polytechnic Institutions may 
turn out successful, for education of a 
technical kind especially. But I have 
said before, and must say again, that 
it is of the first importance to secure 
properly trained teachers, and to this 
end the Normal School at South 
Kensington is of little use. At the proper 
time I shall point out, as I have pointed 
out before, that the state of this school is 
disgraceful, and until it is put into a 
proper state we shall not get the supply 
of teachers we require to make these 
Polytechnic Institutions as valuable as 
they ought to be. 

Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire): I simply 
rise to support the request that the 
Commissioners may be encouraged to 
extend the inquiries they have com- 
menced to all the endowments of Wales. 
Confined to one county, as the inquiry 
has been, the value of it has been shown. 
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Wales is a poor country, and has 
comparatively few educational endow- 
ments, the more necessary is it therefore 
that those we have should be fully 
availed of, 

*Mr. CHANNING (Northam ton, E.): 
I take the opportunity of referring to 
the Pasture Charity at Belgrave, a 
suburb of Leicester, to which I have 
previously drawn attention. This is an 
old endowment which in its time was 
useful for a village of 300 or 400 inhabi- 
tants but has become wholly unsuitable 
for a large suburb of an increasing town, 
a suburb containing now from 12,000 to 
15,000, largely artizan population. The 
terms of the new scheme were practicall 
arranged before Christmas last, and wi 
the exception of one or two points as to 
the future appointment of trustees, had 
the approval of those interested, and of 
the hon. Member for Leicester and the 
noble Lord the Member for the Melton 
Division who had, in conjunction with 
myself, brought the matter before the 
Commissioners. All the materials for a 
division were before the Commission a 
long time ago, and the people, I think, 
have reason to complain of the dela 
caused by one or two lesser points whic 
should occasion no great difficulty. Will 
the hon. Gentleman opposite say when 
this matter is likely to be dealt with ? 
The proposals include the conversion of 
some 40 acres of what is now pasture 
land into small allotments for the 
artizans of the suburb of Leicester, but: 
this has been delayed for another year 
simply because a decision is delayed 
upon one or two points of comparatively 
small importance. 

Mason RASCH (Essex, S.E.): Iam 
sorry to trouble the Committee by 
moving a reduction of the Vote, but the 
point I desire to raise is of considerable. 
interest to agricultural labourers in my 
constituency, and it affords a typical 
instance of the diversion of a fund 
towards objects in which this class have 
no interest. It concerns the agricul- 
tural labourers of Canewdon, in the 
South-East Division Essex. Applica- 
tion was made under the Act of 1887 
for allotments, and not successfully, for 
the land was offered at £4 an acre, 
Now, the claim is that as there is a 
certain fund left for the benefit of agri- 
cultural labourers, they have a right 
that a certain portion of the money 
should be devoted to reducing the ex- 
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penses connected with allotment, and 
they applied through me to the Charity 
Commissioners with that object; but 
the Commissioners said they could do 
nothing in the matter, and met me with 
a non possumus. Money which used to 
be spent upon doles, coals, bread, &c., 
for the poor is now spent in payment of 
salaries, the purchase of biden and for 
other purposes in which the labourers 
have not the faintest interest. Undera 
scheme sanctioned by the Court of 
Chancery, the residue of the fund is 
to be spent upon the agricultural 
labourers; but I suppose I shall be 
reminded that, owing to the decline 
in the value of land in Essex, there 
is no residue, and also that the money is 
spent under an Act sanctioned by Par- 
hament in 1852, and with which the 
Commissioners have nothing to do. But 
I venture to think we sit here to rescind 
and abrogate such obsolete schemes as 
have been passed almost entirely in the 
interests of the rich, and certainly to the 
prejudice of my poorer constituents. I 
venture to carry out my notice, and 
move the reduction of the Vote by £100. 


Motion made, and question proposed, 
“‘That a sum, not exceeding £35,274, 
be granted for the said Service.” —({ Major 
Rasch.) 


*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: Perhaps it 
will be for the convenience of the Com- 
mittee if I answer my hon. and gallant 
Friend at once. He has correctly stated 
the facts, and correctly anticipated my 
answer. This matter does not rest with 
the Charity Commissioners at all. The 
scheme under wh ch the Canewdon fund 
is administered was established by 
the Court of Chancery in 1852, and the 
income is appropriated to certain pur- 

oses, after which the residue is to be 

evoted to the interests of the agricul- 
tural labourers. A well is kept up, 
and I suppose that is not for the benefit 
of the rich. Then £70 is devoted to the 
salaries of the master and mistress of 
the school. The residue should go 
to the relief of the needy and indigent, 
but, as the hon. and gallant Member 
says, there has been no residue for a 
considerable time. If the hon. and 
gallant member wishes for an alteration 
of the scheme he should use his influence 
with the trustees of the charity and get 
them to apply for a new scheme. Until 
they make such an application to- the 
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Charity Commissioners, the- Commis- 
sioners are unable to do anything in the 
matter, however desirous they might be 
of assisting the views of the hon. and 
gallant Member. 
Masor RASCH: After this answer 
I beg leave to withdraw-my Motion. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original question again proposed. 
Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan): I 
think a word of acknowledgment is due 
for the work of inspection the Commis- 
sioners have undertaken, and I am 
perfectly sure that if this work is carried 
out on a well-considered system, much 
benefit will arise from it. In too many 
cases, schemes are not fully carried out 
by the governing body, they being 
tempted to depart from the provisions 
laid down for their-guidance, and carry 
out some favourite idea or policy of 
their own. I sincerely hope that the 
system will be carried out, and I may 
mention that it fulfils the recommenda- 
tion of the Select Committee on the 
subject, which sat some two years since. 
I regret that there should be any hesi- 
tation on the part of the Treasury to 
sanction the work. After schemes have 
been settled with the greatest care and 
after the most careful inquiry, it is a 
great discouragement to find that still 
the benefit to the community is curtailed 
by mismanagement. I hope, however, 
that we shall have the advantage of the 
Commission being made permanent. It 
is most unfortunate, and limita the 
power for good, that the Commission 
should lead a doubtful and uncertain 
life, renewed year by year, and in the 
course of this or next Session I trust 
the Commission may be endowed with 
a permanent existence. I am sorry to 
see in this report some suggestions 
made as to parsimony on the part of the 
Exchequer, for I am sure that anything 
of the kind would be a fatal mistake. 
You are really gaining a pound where 
you are spending a penny or a shilling. 
My wish is that the Government should 
deal with the whole subject of the educa- 
tion of the people in a more liberal spirit. 
So far from gaining anything by being 
niggardly, they lose the opportunity of 
rendering their aid really acceptable to 
the community. I trust that some 
attention will be paid, if not now, at 
any rate in the futare, to the remarks I 
have made. Let us have the Comniis- 
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sion a permanent Commission, and let 
the Commissioners be encouraged by 
more liberal grants to go on with the 
eo work they have so well begun. I 

elieve that the reforms inaugurated in 

London, partly by the scheme for 
Christ’s Hospital, and partly by the 
scheme of the City Parochial Charities, 
have been of the greatest advantage to 
the people who live in the Metropolis. 
Those who have benefited have been the 

or and industrious among the labour- 
ing classes for whom these endowments 
were created by their Christian and 
benevolent founders. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I sympathize 
very much with the motives of the hon. 
Gentleman who has just addressed the 
Committee, but I must enter a protest 
against the recommendation he has 
made to the Government. I take this 
opportunity of asking the Secretary 
to the Treasury if he has had time to 
give some attention this year to the 
eg I have brought before the 

ouse for several years past, and which, 
until it is dealt with, I shall certainly 
continue to bring before it—namely, the 
relative position of the taxpayers 
of the country and the cost of the 
Charity Commission. All Chancellors 
of the: Exchequer, both Liberal and 
Conservative—Lord Beaconsfield, Lord 
Iddesleigh, the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone), and 
Lord Sherbrooke—have agreed that it 
is absolutely wrong in principle to 
saddle the taxpayers of this country 
with the cost of working the Commis- 
sion. I cast no imputation upon the 
ability of the Commission, when I main- 
tain@ghat those for whose benefit 
the work is done should pay the cost 
of doing it. The Commission will 
receive this year out of the public funds 
£48,000, against which there is a 
receipt of about £4,700. I know the 
uestion is one of great difficulty, but 
the Government would entertain it 
and evince a determination to grapple 
with it, especially with the able assis- 
tance of the Chief Charity Commissioner, 
I have no doubt that every difficulty 
could beovercome. The charities exist 
for the benefit of certain localities and 
certain classes. They are in possession 
of enormous revenues. The Report of 
the Commission last year showed that 
there were between £11,000,000 and 
and £12,000,000 sterling invested in 
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Consols. Lord Sherbrooke put the 
estimated income at something like 
£4,000,000 per annum. These funds 
ought to be under strict State con- 
trol—strictly supervised and adminis- 
trated; and if they were, we should 
get all the educational advantages 
which the hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down alluded to, and the 
charities themselves would be a greater 
national boon than they now are. But 
my point is this—that this enormous 
income should defray the £40,000 or 
£50,000 a year which represents the 
cost of supervision. I do not think 
anybody will say that I am wrong 
in principle. Nor will anybody who 
has studied the case deny the weight 
of authority is in favour of the posi- 
tion I am now urging. I wish to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer are able to do anything in 
fulfilment of the promises made to the 
House 12 months ago to make the 
charity funds themselves contribute. 
*Sin J. SWINBURNE (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) : I wish to put a question to 
the hon. Member for the Penrith Division 
(Mr. J. W. Lowther). I wish to know 
whether the Charity Commissioners 
intend to continue the policy of setting 
aside the expressed desire of the inhabi- 
tants of a district in which a charity is 
situated for its representative adminis- 
tration. The Commissioners, where the 
inhabitants express a strong desire to 
elect a majority of the trustees, pay 
no regard to that desire, but continue to 
appoint a majority from London. Let 
me mention the case of the Charity at 
Colwich, in the County of Stafford. That 
Charity was mismanaged and the funds 
misappropriated in a most flagrant 
manner. The parishioners met together 
and investigated the whole case with the 
assistance of a gentleman sent down 
from the Charity Scimsitiadoe: A general 
scheme, in which all parties concurred, 
was come to and everybody expected 
that it would be carried out, when, to the 
astonishment of the parishioners, a 
scheme was sent down from London of 
an entirely different character, ome | 
as managers the very persons who ha 
so grossly mismanaged the Charity in the 


t. 
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int which has been raised by the is 
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H. Fowler) is a very important one, and 
Thope the Secretary to the Treasury wi 
be able to give the Committee some 
information in regard to it. I wish to ask 
the hon. Member for the Penrith 
Division whether he can state when 
the appeal of the Governors of Christ’s 
Hospital before the Privy Council is 
likely to be heard. The matter has now 
been going on for something like ten 


years. 

*Sm L. PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.): I 
wish to express, as Chairman of the 
Committee for examining the schemes of 
the School Commissioners, my warm ap- 
preciation of the experiment they have 
made. .The House has always been 
exceedingly anxious that the public 
should be regularly informed as to the 
way in which the new endowed schools 
schemes of the Charity Commissioners 
are succeeding. The failure of the pre- 
vious system was that the public had no 
information in regard to the working of 
the schemes, and we strongly pressed 
upon the Charity Commission the ne- 
cessity of a thorough inspection. Until 
the charges are put upon the localities, 
as I trust they will be, I hope the 
Government will not be illiberal in 
allowing the scheme of inspection to 
be carried out, because without it the 
whole of the work of the Commissioners 
may be a failure. So far the schools have 
done their duty. They have welcomed 
the inspection and have agreed to carry 
out the suggestions which have been. 
made to them, but unless they are 
watched they may lapse into indiffer- 
ence. I hope the Charity Commission 
will feel that Parliament fully appre- 
ciates the experiment, and, as it has 
been successful in these cases, I trust 
that it will be extended to the whole of 
the schools. 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: Perhaps I 
had better reply now to the questions 
which have been put to me. First 
of all with regard to the questions 
of the hon. Member for Rotherham 
(Mr. A. Acland) I think that part of 
them ought to have been addressed 
to the Secretary to the Treasury. 
With regard to the continuation of the 
Welsh nig ed the matter rests entirely 
with the Treasury. The Charity Com- 
missioners are perfectly satisfied with 
the progress that inquiry has made 
already, and they feel that its continua- 
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results as hitherto. It may be of in- 


ill | terest to know that from the latest ac- 


counts it appears that no less than 27 

arishes in Denbighshire have been 
inquired into, and 148 charities have 
been investigated. Since the issue of 
the return, which is more than a month 
ago, more parishes have been inquired 
into, and still further practical results 
had been obtained. As to the adminis- 
trative inspection of endowed schools, 
that work is still being continued by 
the Charity Uommission. During last 
year schools in Lincolnshire, Devon- 
shire, Staffordshire, and Northampton- 
shire were inspected; and orders have 
been given for the inspection this year 
of schools in Lancashire, Surrey, Sus- 
sex, Leicestershire, and Gloucestershire. 
If any hon. Member will look at the 
report issued from the Charity Com- 
mission, he will find the subject not 
only fully dealt with, but also some 
very valuable and interesting informa- 
tion with regard to the administrative 
inspection of schools. 

Mr. A. H. DYKE ACLAND: What 
steps are being taken to give permanent 
powers of inspection ? 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: That is a 
matter which rests with the Government. 
to decide, and not with the Charity 
Commission. The general policy of 
making the Endowed Schools Act per- 
manent: isa matter which must neces- 
sarily rest with the Government, and I 
do not feel myself at liberty to make 
any proposal in regard to it. If I did 
it would simply come from one who has. 
no power to give effect to his wishes. 
The delay which has occurred in carry- 
ing out the Belgrave scheme has arisen, 
I understand, from the fact that it has 
been necessary to make the land subject 
to the Allotments Act and to frame a 
scheme in order to bring it within the 

urview of that Act. Some progress 

as been made in the matter and I 
regret that it has not been more . 
rapid. The hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Lichfield (Sir J. Swinburne) 
has again brought forward the 
case of representative trustees. Last 
year I stated what had taken place 
in the Committee upstairs, which fully, 
considered the hon. Member’s Motion, 
—namely, that representative trustees 
should always be in a majority ; but the 
Committee reported against the proposal. 
of the hon. Member, being of opinion that 
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it was impossible in all cases to consti- 
tute representative trustees a majority 
of the trust. As to the case which has 
been mentioned by the hon. Baronet, 
I believe that an Assistant Commie- 
sioner went down to Colwich. He 
met certain representatives of the 
parishioners there, and an agreement 
was come to by those then present as to 
the particular number of representa- 
tive trustees to be appointed. But the 
Charity Commissioners, being respon- 
sible for the scheme, felt that they could 
not be bound by a decision which may 

have been a chance decision. (Sir J. 
Swinsurnne: No; this was no chance 
decision. ] I do not say it was; only that 
a chance decision might be arrived 
at in a particular locality. The Com- 
missioners are obliged to consider the 
representations which come to them 
from all quarters before finally deter- 
mining the constitution to be adopted. 
In this case it was found that a body of 
trustees appointed in the manner sug- 
son at the meeting to which the hon. 

aronet has referred, would not have 

fairly represented some parts of the 
arish, and it was with the view of 
urthering the interests of certain out- 
lying portions of the parish that the 
Coiees iceman in charge of the case 
altered the composition of the body of 
the trustees. 

*Srr J. SWINBURNE: Everybody 
had full notice of the meeting, and 
could have appeared before the Com- 
missioner. ‘The case was thoroughly 
thrashed out on every side. Every -in- 
terest and all classes had a full oppor- 
tunity of representing their views. As 
I understood the report of the Commit- 
tee upstairs, which sat upon the Charity 
Endowments, it was determined that 
there were only to be exceptional cases 
where the representative managers or 
trustees were not to be in a majority. 
The Commissioners, however, have 
reversed the whole thing, and have 
adopted, as a rule, what was to have 
been the exception only. 

*Mr. J. W. WTHER : I am sorry 
that I have not the Report with me, but 
I will be prepared with it next year if 
the hon. Member raises the same point 
again. So far as my memory serves 
me, in all cases a substantial share in 
the management has been given to 
representative trustees. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Gateshead (Mr. W. James) asks 
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me when the Christ’s Hospital schem® 
will come before the Privy Council. I 
understand that the date of hearing the 
appeal has been fixed for the 28th inst. 
I understand that so far the Treasury 
has paid all the expenses duriag the 
ears the Oity Parochial Charities 
partment has been at work. When 
the scheme for managing the City: 
Parochial Charities comes into force, 
the Treasury will be repaid the money 
advanced. Mr. Anstie,the Commissioner,. 
expects to be able to complete the. 
scheme very shortly, and it will contain 
rovisions for the repayment to the 
reasury of the money advanced. The- 
remarks of the right hon. Member for 

Wolverhampton rather require an 
answer from the Treasury than from. 
myself. I think I have now answered 
all the questions that have been put 
to me. 

*THE SECRETARY to taz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): In 
reply to the right hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton, I regret to say 
that I cannot give him a very 
satisfactory answer to the question. 
which he has put to me. The fact is 
that the Treasury have not had time to 
consider the subject, but I agree very: 
much with what the right hon. Gentle- 
man has said. No one knows better 
than himself that it is difficult to deal. 
with such a question by means of 
legislation, bat I think that the work 
which is done by the Charity Com- 
mission, and for which the charities- 
would have to pay if they did it them- 
selves, ought to be provided for by a. 
charge on the various charities. The. 
question will not be lost sight of by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and I 
hope that my right hon. Friend will. 
soon be able to give his attention to it.. 
As to the City Parochial Charities, I 
believe that at present there is a sum of 
£10,000 outstanding, and due to the 
Treasury. I think it would have been. 


better if some provision had been made. 


in the Act by which a portion of the 
money, at any rate, should have been 
handed over to the Treasury durin 

the time the schemes were being work 

out. Thereis, however, no provision of 
that kind in the Act, and not only is 
the Treasury paying all the cost, but, 
it is losing interest upon the money; 
advanced. It is expected that by the 
end of the year these schemes will be 
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completed and we hope that next year 
we shall be able to receive back the 
money which has been advanced. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) : 
I think the Committee generally will 
acknowledge that-on the whole the reply 
of the hon. Member for the Penrith 
Division is very satisfactory, but I should 
like to ask the Government what reply 
they have to make to the two important 

uestions which have been addressed to 
them. First as to the inspection of 
endowed schools. The interesting and 
valuable report of the Charity Commis- 
sion shows that excellent work has been 
done. I hope that the Government 
‘will take some steps to render the Com- 
mission permanent, and to induce the 
Commissioners to extend this work of 
inspection to all the counties of England. 
I wish to know whether in next year’s 
report a review cannot be published 
of the reports of the examiners sent’ to 
the Charity Commission every year. The 
inquiries into the Welsh charities have 
been begun with excellent results, and 
I should like to see the system extended, 
on two grounds—first, that the existing 
reports with regard to Welsh charities 
are very defective, and, secondly, that a 
need exists for precise and recent in- 
formation regarding Welsh charities as 
an addition to effective legislation on 
the subject of intermediate education in 
Wales. For the last eight years, since 
1881, the Charity Commissioners have 
not dealt with more than one charity 
throughout the whole of the 13 counties 
of Wales. They suspended their opera- 
tions when the Departmental Commis- 
sion was appointed, and they have not 
touched one endowed charity since, ex- 
cept the scheme discussed in the House 
before Easter. In England between 
400 and 500 schemes have been passed 
by the Charity Commissioners, and the 
result has been that secondary education 
throughout England has been much ex- 
tended and improved. It is deplorable, 
more than deplorable, it is criminal, 
that in Wales, where secondary educa- 
tion is very backward as compared with 
England, these eight years should have 
passed away without any attempt made 
to inquire into the charities of Wales, 
and especially of South Wales. I con- 
tend that atleast four sub-Commissioners 
should be appointed, so ‘that the work 
should be done immediately. There is 
nothing to be gained by delay, and every 
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advantage to be secured by immediate 
action. In their report the Charity 
Commissioners say that inquiries have 
already resulted in the due registra- 
tion of charities hitherto unknown, and 
that their operations have sustained 
charities which otherwise would have 
been lost. These charities and doles 
in Wales disappear year after year, and 
I venture to appeal to the hon. Gentle. 
man the Secretary to the Treasury, that 
he will give us this year a promise that, 
at any rate, one Commssioner will be 
immediately appointed to inquire into 
the charities of South Wales. I will 

o further and ask that the Assistant 

ommissioner, as soon as he has finished 
in Denbighshire, will be sent to other 
counties in South Wales. The local 
authorities, I know, are taking steps 
to obtain as much information as 
possible, in order that the work of the 
Assistant Commissioner, when he comes, 
may be facilitated, and I think the 
words which appeared in the report of 
the Charity Commissioners that they 
have been disappointed by their failure 
to obtain the sanction of the Lords of 
the Treasury to have more Assistant 
Commissioners appointed should be con- 
sidered. 


*Mr. JACKSON : 
year’s Report ? 


Mx. T. E. ELLIS: In this year’s Re- 
port. Iadmit that we had one Commission 
given to us to inquire into the Charities 
of North Wales, but I think the desire 
expressed that we should have at least 
two, one for North Wales and one for 
South Wales is one that might well have 
been granted. I do not wish to throw 
the whole blame on the Treasury. I 
think the Charity Commissioners them- 
selves, in view of the fact that the 
have not spent one penny on Sout 
Wales for eight years, might spare some 
of their Assistant Commissioners to do 
the work for South Wales. Welsh edu- 
cation has suffered a great deal, and 
should not be permitted to suffer any 
longer. I would appeal to the Secretary 
to the Treasury to give us a promise in 
this matter—and we know that when- 
ever he gives a pledge he carefully 
adheres to it. I would ask him to pro~ 
mise to bring pressure to bear on the 
Charity Commissioners to induce them 
to extend their very necessary and 
admittedly useful work in Wales. 


Was that in last 
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*Mr. JACKSON: I think the very 
high standard of good faith the 
hon. Member has been good enough 
to lay down for me—whether I 
deserve it or not—will be the best of 
evidences that I must be careful in 
making promises. As the hon. Member 
knows in pursuance of a pledge I for- 
merly gave, certain inquiries have been 
made into the Welsh charities. A Com- 
missioner has been appoiuted and inves- 
tigations have been going on in the 
county of Denbigh. I do not know the 
details of what has been done, but I 
believé that 67 parishes have been in- 
quired into, and in about half of them 
the inquiries have been completed in a 
way which has given great satisfaction. 
I ask, however, that the Treasury may 
be allowed to see the completion of the 
inquiries before the Department is 
pledged to additional expense. The 
work done by the Assistant Commis- 
sioners is extremely well done. 

*Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon): The hon. Member’s argument 
is rather inconsistent. He admits that 
the results of these inquiries have been 
very satisfactory. 

*Mr. JACKSON: No, I do not say 
that. I say I do not know what the 
results have been, but that some of them 
have given satisfaction. 

*Mr. RATHBONE: These Welsh 
charities have been neglected. Every 
year the Government delay the inquiry 
we are losing some of these charities. 
because many of them are of so small 
amount that if left alone they disappear 
altogether. They are not large promi- 
nent charities such as are many of those 
in England but they are exceedingly 
small and require careful watching. [ 
hope the Secretary to the Treasury will 
be encouraged by the good result and 
great appreciation of what has been 
done to continue in the good course on 
which he has entered. We have at this 
moment before us a proposal for inter- 
mediate education in Wales, founded on 
these very charities, therefore for the 
very work we have now in hand we 
require these charities to be looked into. 
I do not think the fact that the matter 
has been left so long is a ground for 
further delay. On the contrary I 
regard it as a reason for pressing for 
something to be done. 


Mr. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 


Rhondda): I would further press on 
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the Secretary to the Treasury the 
necessity of extending the inquiry as 
to charities to South Wales. e have 
for a long time been unable to find out 
where the blame lies—whether with the 
Treasury or the Charity Commissioners ; 
but whoever is responsible the fact is 
that Wales has always been neglected in 
these matters. We find from the Report 
of the Charity Commissioners that they 
are well inclined on this question, but 
that they have been disappointed, the 
Treasury having failed to supply them 
with the funds necessary to extend the 
inquiry toSouth Wales. I think there 
can be no doubt as to the result of the 
inquiry carried on so far. The Com- 
missioners say— 

‘Tt was not until the end of the month of 

October last thatthe preliminary arrangements 
or the institution of a loval inyuiry into the 
charities of the County of Denbigh were com- 
pleted, the holding of these inquiries being en- 
trusted to a Commissioner especially appointed 
for the purpose, and possessing, among other 
qualifications, a competent knowledge of the 
Welsh language.”’ 
It is to be hoped that every Com- 
missioner appointed +9 inquire into 
these Charities in Wales will have 
that qualification. The Commissioners 
further say— 

‘“‘Tnquiries into the Charities of 11 out of 66 
parishes in the County of Denbigh have been 
held.”” 

They also say— 

“These inquiries thus conducted so far as 

they have at present proceeded, not only appear 
to justify the anticipations expressed in the 
Memorandum, but they have already resulted 
in the due regis ration of some charities hither- 
to unknown or imperfectly recorded, and in the 
taking by the Charity Commissioners of 
measures for the rescue of some charities that 
were in imminent danger of being lost.” 
We know that even in South Wales 
there are some charities in im- 
minent danger of being lost, and I 
would press on the Government the 
point that some one may be at 
once appointed to carry on this inquiry 
in South Wales. South Wales is in very 
great need of education that can be 
supplied by these charities, and we 
hope that the Secretary to the Treasury 
will reconsider his position and give us 
immediate aid in the matter. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.): I have to complain of the 
remissness of the Charity Commissioners 
in respect of one important charity, and 
I should like on the other hand as @ 
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Metropolitan Member to commend them 
for the wise and liberal spirit which has 
characterized their action in connection 
with the City Parochial Charities. It 
seems likely that their efforts will issue 
in providing a complete system of re- 
creational and educational institutions of 
which the people of the Metropolis may 
be justly proud. My complaint, how- 
ever, refers to a different class of chari- 
ties—namely, the prisons charities—a 
class of old trusts coming down from 
the middle ages and originally intended 
for the purpose of discharging poor 
debtors from prison and similar purposes 
now obsolete. The consequence is that 
the trustees are squandering and in 
many cases misapplying the income. A 
schedule of these charities was issued 
so long ago as 1878, showing a total 
income of £3,000, and in 1882 an Act 
was passed by Parliament giving power 
to the Charity Commissioners to frame 
new schemes. My complaint is that 
since the Act of 1882 the matter has been 
bandied about from pillar to post, 
represented on the one hand by the 
Charity Commissioners, and on the 
other by the Prison Commissioners, or 
in other words the Home Secretary. It 
would appear that there is some kind of 
friction or misunderstanding between 
the Prison Commissioners and the 
Charity Commissioners. In their last 
report the Prison Commissioners give a 
return of these charities. They show 
what has been done under the Act of 
1882 as regards reappropriation. I will 
read one of these statements which 
may be taken as a sample of 
alarge number. The statement I refer 
torelates to a Charity in the County of 
Chester, and it is made by a Prison Com- 
missioner apparently by way of com- 
plaint. It says: 

“The Secretary of State moved the Charity 

Commission on the 27th March, 1886, to make 
a new scheme, but no Report has yet been 
received.” 
That is apparently putting the 
Charity Commissioners on their mettle, 
and they appear to desire to throw the 
blame on the Home Secretary. In the 
last Report of the Charity Commissioners, 
only published a few weeks ago, they 
say— 

“It was not until the month of April, 1886, 
that we had before us the application sent by 
the Home Secretary necessary to enable us to 
take proceedings for dealing generally with 
Prison Charities.” 


Mr. Pickersgili 
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the hon. Gentleman who re ts 
the Charity Commissioners, or from the 
Home Secretary, some explanation of 
the delay which has occurred. The 
Commissioners say that in December, 
1886, they submitted a draft scheme to 
the Secretary of State, and that, owin 
to the correspondence which too 
place, it was not until January, 1888, 
that they were finally enabled to com- 
plete a scheme. I think that those who 
are interested in the subject have a 
right to complain of the delay. It ap- 
pears to me that under the Act of 1882 
the responsibility lies with the Charity 
Commissioners, and thereforeitis to their 
representative opposite that I address 
my appeal. The original beneficiaries 
were poor debtors. That particular form 
of benefit having become obsolete, L 
think the benefit ought now to be trans- 
ferred to poor prisoners, and that the 
Charity Commissionerscannot find better 
almoners than the Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Society. That pomeety if properly 
supervised and managed, could effect. 
incalculable good by setting upon their 
feet again persons who may have once 
lapsed into crime. In order to obtain 
some explanation I will move the reduc- 
tion of the Vote by £100. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘That a sum, not exceeding £35,274, be 
granted for the said Service.”—( Mr. 
Pickersgill ) 


*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I am 
afraid I cannot give the hon. 
Member a very complete answer, as 
I was not aware to what particular 
subject he intended to address himself. 
1 understand that the delay which 
occurred between 1§82 and 1886 rests 
with the Home Office, and the only 
Gentleman who can explain the matter 
is the right hon. Member for Derby, 
who was at the Home Office the greater 

art of that period. The reason of the 
alee from 1886 to the present time, I 
understand, is that the Prison Commis- 
sioners and the Charity Commissioners 
tried to agree on one typical scheme 
which, with very little variation, would 
be applicable to a great number of the 
Prison Charities scattered over the 
country. It was owing to this scheme 
having to go backwards and forwards 
that delay arose. I am glad to be able 
to inform the hon. Member that a 
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scheme was finally upon not very 
long ago, and since then the matter has 
been taken up by the Charity Commis- 
sioners, who have already completed 
two or three schemes drawn with the 
necessary modifications upon the lines 
of the typical scheme. In these cases, 
as, I believe, in all others, it was pro- 
posed that the funds should be handed 
over to the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Society, the trustees of the charities 
being, as arule, the Visiting Committee 
of Justices of the respective prisons. I 
am afraid that is all the information I 
am able to give the hon. Member. If 
he desires her information on any 
particular point, and will put a question 
on the Paper, I shall be glad to supply 
him with whatever information I can 
obtain. 

Mr. AUSTIN (York, W. R., Osgold- 
cross): I desire to know when these 
funds are to be disbursed. Prisoners 
are being daily discharged without de- 
riving any benefit from the charities, 
and we think the time has now arrived 
when some definite scheme should be 
agreed on, and poor prisoners should be 
benefited. The Charity Commissioners 
and the Home Office ought to deal with 
the funds with as little delay as pos- 
sible. 

*Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): For the last two or three years 
when this Vote has been under discus- 
sion, I have felt it to be my duty to call 
attention to the funds of St. Katha- 
rine’s Hospital in the Regent’s Park. 
We have recently seen in the 
Press ~ eS ne for St. Katha- 
rine’s Hospi as been a upon, 
but idle I hear rai go the 
existing scandal is about to be ter- 
minated, I shall vote with the Motion for 
a reduction of the Vote. This is one of 
the oldest charities in the Metropolis. 
It was originally on the site now occu- 

ied by the St. Katharine’s Docks. 

hen the St. Katharine’s Dock Com- 
pany was formed in 1826, they bought 
out the trustees of the Hospital, and 
they gave them, if I remember aright, 
£127,000 for the site which the Charity 
then occupied, aud the new building 
was erected in Regent’s Park. The 
Building is there still. A consider- 
able amount of waste and extrava- 
c= took place in the building of the 

ospital, and it practically had to be 
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after it was built. It is governed by a 
Master who takes’ the largest possible 
amount of salary which he can manage 
to get out of it, for the very smallest 
amount of labour which he can 
form. Some years ago this scandal had 
attained such magnitude that the 
Charity Commissioners inquired into it, 
and I have a Report dated 1866, from 
which, perhaps, the Committee will bear 
with me while I read one or two para- 
graphs. It is signed by Mr. Skirrow, a 
Charity Commissioner. He says, in 
regard to the Master, that upon his first 
appointment to the Mastership, he 
visited the Hospital four times a week— 
“the brethren then being aged persons; 
but since that period his visits have been less 
frequent, as it has pened of late years that 
the brothers in residence are comparatively 
young, and upon them, therefore, devolves the 
more immediate charge of the Hospital. The 
Master attends the meeting of the Chapter, 
which, comparatively pose, is a rare 
occurrence, but seldom or ever the chapel in 
which divine service is performed on Sundays 
or saint’s days. He occasionally visits the - 
Schools, but these are considered to be suffi- 
ciently superintended by the brothers and sisters 
in residence.”’ 
Well, Sir, these are the onerous duties 
which the Master of the Hospital is 
expected to perform. It is, however, by 
no means clear whether he discharges 
to-day the very trifling duties which he 
discharged in 1866. The Commissioner 
himself, indicates that since then the 
duties have grown smaller by degrees and 
beautifully less. Now, the Committee will 
perhaps be surprised to hear, that for 
the discharging of such very trifling 
duties, the Master in residence receives 
the following emoluments : —In the first 
lace, his stipend is £1,200 a-year. 
he fines have averaged in 27 years 
£228 6s. 4d.; income from Blackwall 
dividends, less property tax, £28 6s. 8d. 
Then there is the magnificent residence 
which is provided him in the park in 
which he not reside, that park not 
being sufficiently aristocratic for him, 
his preference being for the aristocratic 
quarter of St. James. He lets the house 
and ground adjoining for the amount of 
£542 10s. per year. The total from 
salary and emoluments which the Master 
received was £1,999 2s. per year. I 
think I am justified in denouncing this 
as a scandal which ought long since to 
have been ended, and which would have 
been terminated years ago, if the funds 


reconstructed, I believe, a faw years |had been appropriated to the education 
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of the poor ; but because they have been 
swallowed up in the manner which I 
have indicated, this monstrous scandal 
is allowed to continue in existence. 
Then, in addition, we have three 
brothers, who each receive £300 a- 
year from the charity, and a sum of 
£76 2s. 1d., of which I confess I do not 
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know the meaning; compensation for | 


fees, £24 3s.10d.; Blackwall dividends, 
about which there is a mystery, ‘less 
—* tax,” £4 14s.4d. Then the 

rothers have a house in which they do 
not live. They prefer to imitate their 
Master, and they let it at £100 a-year ; 
so that these three brothers have each 
£505 0s. 3d. a-year. They give little or 
nothing in return for that sum obtained 
from the endowments. Then there are 
three sisters, each of whom receives a 
stipend of £200 a-year and other 
emoluments of a similar character to 
those which I have just read—making 
£370 16s. 10d. They, like their brothers, 
do little or nothing for their money. 
A few boys and girls are fed, clothed, 
and educated out of this endowment, 
and they are paraded in the neighbour- 
hood occasionally so that the public may 
be led to believe that there are some 
tangible benefits connected with the in- 
stitution. There are also an organist, and 
some beadsmen and some beadswomen. 
Nobody can tell exactly what the;r 
duties are, and I believe there are 
sermons that have to be preached to 
somebody. Well Sir, the income for 
this endowment in 1866 amounted to 
£7,097, and at that time the Commis- 
sioners anticipated that ere long it would 
be gradually increased, and that it 
would reach £14,832. I want to know, 
first of all, what is the actual income of 
the endowment now, and how the money 
is expended? Does the master still 
receive the same large sum for doing 
no work? Do the brothers and sisters 
and beadsman and beadswomen continue 
to receive the: sums which I have 
referred to? Has any scheme been 
formulated by the Charity Commission- 
ers? Js anything likely to be done 
to bring about those reforms which in 
1866 the Charity Commissioners said 
were ubsolutely necessary ; and in refer- 
ence to which the School Board for 
London, in the early days of its exist- 
ence, appointed a Cammittee of Inquiry. 
The Report of. that Committee fully 
confirmed the statement of the 


Mr. Austin 
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Charity Commissioners. Yet the 


Charity is still unreformed, and the 
abuses to which I have referred, I 
believe are still going on. I hope the 
hon.Gentleman (Mr. Lowther) will make 
it clear to the House that the Charity 
Commissioners at least have made an 
effort to put an end to this scandal, and 
to apply this endowment to some useful 
and Teneficial pur: ‘ 

*Ms. J. W. LOWTHER ; I am 
afraid I shall not be able to satisfy 
the hon. Member. He seems to be 
labouring under a misapprehension as 
to thelaw. The Charity Commissioners 
have no power to initiate any change of 
administration in any charity the income 
of which is above £50, unless the trustees. 
of the charity apply to the Commissioners 
for a new scheme. 

*Mr. CREMER: Am I to understand 
that unless the trustees of a charity re- 
quest the interference of the Commis- 
sioners, the Commissioners have no 

wer to interfere with a charity the 
income of which is above £50, unless. 
the trustees apply to have a new 
scheme ? 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: The hon. 
Member is perfectly correct. The case to 
which the hon. Member for Haggerston 
refers is a very exceptional one, because 
in this case Her Majesty is the patron of 
the Charity, and claims to exercise full 
jurisdiction. I am afraid that I can 
only give the hon. Gentleman the same 
answer as I gave him last year, namely, 
that Her Majesty was considering a 
scheme for the alteration ef the adminis- 
tration of the Charity. I believe it is 
under Her Majesty’s consideration 
now, but I can give the hon. Member 
10 further information with regard to it. 
As to the Master’s House, I may inform 
the hon. Member that it has been sold 
recently, and itis no longer in the power 
of the Master to let it. I am not able 
to give him the actual figures as to the 
amount of the endowment, but if the 
hon. Member will put a question on the 
Paper, I shall be very glad to have the 
matter looked into and give him the 
figures. The hon. Member quoted from 
a report which was made some 30 years 
ago by Mr. Skirrow. I might remind 
him that since that time rules were framed. 
by Lord Cairns, acting of course for Her 
Majesty, and the Uharity is at present 
werd the rules of the Lord Chancellor 
0 8. 
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*Mr. CREMER: I am afraid I have 
misunderstood the hon. Gentleman, or 
else I have been in a lamentable state 
of ignorance for a long time with regard 
to the schemes which the Charity Com- 
missioners from time to time propound. 
Two or three times in the course of this 
Session we have been called upon to 
consider schemes of reform, if you so 
please to term them, of certain endow- 
ments. These schemes were promoted 
by the Charity Commissioners, and 
certainly, unless the House has been 
misled, the statements made and the 
explanations given in reference to those 
proposals led us to believe that the 
incomes of those endowments were far 
above £50. 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER : These were 
endowed Schools Schemes, an entirely 
different branch, and originated under 
separate Acts. 

*Mr. CREMER: Then, perhaps, the 
hon. Gentleman will answer this 
question. Of course, the Charity Com- 
missioners must have been perfectly 
aware of the state of the law to which 
the hon. Gentleman refers. The Report 
from which I quoted was not made 30 
years ago but 22 years ago, and what I 
want to know is why the Charity Com- 
missioners permitted one of their body 
to inquire and report, if they had no 
power to interfere. If the hon. Gentle- 
man’s interpretation of the law is 
correct, it was an absolute farce to 
inquire into an endowment over which 
they had no control and had no power 
of interference in the slightest degree. 
In the Report, from which I have already 
quoted, Mr. Skirrow says:— ~ 


‘‘T have directed attention to the existing 
administration, and I have directed attention 
to several proposa!s submitted to them for 
adoption, and whatever the merits or demerits 
of such proposals may be, I certainly think 
that the age and the increasing resources of 
this institution should by competent authority 
be made productive of more extended benefit 
than they are at present.” 


The Commissioners did not repudiate 
that Report. by a member of their own 
body, and I think it goes far to water 
down—though I have no wish to deny 
it—the view which the hon. Gentleman 
has endeavoured to lay before us of the 

wers and duties of the Commissioners. 

am surprised the hon. Gentleman has 
not given a definite answer to the 
questions which I just now addressed to 
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him and which I have asked in previous 
years. Unless the Charity Commis- 
sioners are prepared to take some steps, 
and to give some clear and definite 
promise to the country that something 
shall be done, steps will have to be taken 
to expose the existence of this scandal, 
for I consider it very little short of a 
scandal, and that it fully deserves the 
language which I have applied to it. 
*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: The hon. 
Member should not pour the vials of 
his wrath upon the heads of the Charity 
Commissioners. He has failed entirely 
to point out what steps the Charity 
Commissioners should take. I have 
proved conclusively that they have not 
the power. 

*Mr. CREMER: Then, why did they 
make an inquiry? That is my point. 
*Mr.J.W.LOWTHER: [ have proved 
to the hon. Member that he was not 
aware of the Act under which alone we 


‘can act. The hon. Member says, ‘‘ Why 


did the Charity Commissioners send an 
Assistant Commissioner to inquire in 
the year 1866?” I am not aware what 
was in the mind of the Charity Com- 
missioners at that time, but I should 
think it very likely that they thought 
by sending an Inspector to inquire, they 
would bring some pressure to’ bear on 
the Governors to make application. It 
seems to me that is the natural view 
to take of the situation. The In- 
spector’s visit did not have the result 
expected, and the Charity Oommis- 
sioners are powerless to do anything in 
the matter. If the hon. Member will 
bring in a Bill widening the power of 
the Commissioners, that might enable 
them to do something. If after that 
they failed, then perhaps they might 
justly incur some of the hon. Member’s 
criticism. 

Mr. PICTON: The Report quoted 
by my hon. Friend suggests a mode 
in which the Commissioners might 
take some steps. A Commissioner 
was sent in 1866 to bring pressure 
to bear, and it that could be done in 
1866, why is it not done now? A long 
time has elapsed, and perhaps the Com- 
missioners, if they tried the experiment, 
might have more influence now than 
they had then, In past days there is 
no doubt this institution exercised a 
beneficient influence in the neighbour- 


| hood where it was placed—just beyond 
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the walls of the City of London. But 
since the Reformation, so-called, was 
triumphant, since modern manners have 
been introduced, this institution has 
simply become a place for a few people, 
who are favoured with an income and 
residences for life, and the charity is 
positively of no public benefit whatever, 
except in the case of a few boys and 

‘irls, who are paraded, as my hon, 
Friend says, for the sake of show. It 
is my lot to pass that institution 
almost every day, and I never pass it 
without reflecting afresh er the 
apathetic folly of the public of this day 
who tolerate such a scandal. Here is 
a foundation which certainly in equity 
belongs to the people of the Metropolis, 
and which ought to go to their benefit 
in some way or other. Yet we stand 
by while this abuse goes on from one 
point to another, and no one, except 
my hon. Friend, seems to have been 
stimulated to call public attention to 
it. Sir, I do hope that the Charity 
Commissioners will find some way of 
bringing pressure to bear upon those 
who have been asked for information 
in vain. At any rate, we are glad to 
hear there is some prospect of a scheme, 
and I hope when it is produced it will 
be such asthe Commission can approve. 
The hon. Gentleman has shown in one 
= of his speech that the Charity 

mmissioners are not so powerless as 
he would have us believe, and I do 
hope they will exert themselves to put 
an end to this scandal. 

*Sm. J. SWINBURNE: Surely it is 
the duty of the Charity Commissioners 
rather than that of a private Member 
to bring in a Bill; and I am sure 
Her Majesty would be guided by a 
Bill brought in by the Charity Com- 
missioners. When it has been shown 
year after year that this Charity has 
been misapplied in the most flagrant 
manner, the Charity Commissioners 
have sat still, and now they ask a 
ic Member to bring in a Bill, 

owing well that it is a very difficult 
aos for a private Member to carry a 


*Srr J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras): I 
should like to protest aginst the view 
expressed by the hon. Member who has 
just sat down. The Charity Com- 
missioners have no right whatever to 
bring in a Bill to increase their own 
powers. If their powers are to be in- 

Mr. Picton 
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creased, let some hon. Member or let 
the Government bring in a Bill. 

*Me. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury): I 
wish to ask the hon. Gentleman whether 
he has any information to give us 
respecting the City of London Parochial 
Charities Department, and whether it 
will have completed its work by the 
time its powers expire, on the 31st of 
next December ? 

*Mr. LOWTHER: I was speaking to 
Mr. Anstie, who, as the hon. Member 
knows, has charge of this depart- 
ment of the work of the Commissioner, 
and he certainly hopes most fully to be 
able to get the scheme complete in the 
course of two or three months, and he 
trusts to get this work done before the 
end of the year, and before the powers 
expire. 

rn. ROWLANDS: Does Mr. Anstie 
think he will have settled by that time 
the whole of the question of the tech- 
nical and recreative institutions for the 

North of London. No doubt the hon. 
Gentleman is aware that the Depart- 
ment is under some obligation to the 
people of North London to give out of 
this Fund a certain sum towards the 
erection of four technical and recreative 
institutions in North London. 

*Mrz. J. W. LOWTHER: Mr. Anstie, 
the Commissioner, knows perfectly well, 
of course, the state of affairs in North 
London ; yet with that knowledge in his 
mind, he certainly does hope to be able 
to complete this :cheme by July or 
August, taking all the steps necessary 
under the Act. Of course, if subscrip- 
tions come in more rapidly from Nort 
London than at present, they would toa 
very great extent assist Mr. Anstie in 
the formation of his scheme, and enable 
the whole of the Metropolis to benefit 
at an early date by the action of the 
Commissioners under the Act. 

*Mr. BARTLEY: With reference to 
North London, supposing it happens, 
as is very probable, that veo £200,000 
is not collected locally, and supposin, 
that in July this scheme was po 
—which is referred to as Mr. Anstie’s 
scheme by the Commissioners, which I 
think is rather a mistake—would the 
North of London be cut out of it, be- 
cause if it were, I think there would be 
a very strong opposition on both sides 
of the House. It is quite impossible 
for many of these poor districts in the 
North of London to raise the amount 
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of money which is required in order to 
secure sum offered by the Charity 
Commissioners. 

*Mrz. LOWTHER: I cannot on the 
spur of the moment give an answer 
which my hon. Friend may take as 
official, but I think I may safely say that 
what he suggests will not occur when 
the scheme is complete. Of course, 
the provisions made cannot be so muni- 
ficent and so useful as they would be if 
a large sum of money were subscribed 
by the locality, but I think I may say 
that in the scheme to be propounded by 
the Commissioners, North London will 
certainly have a place. 

*Sir J. G@OLDSMID: One thing ought 
to be remembered, that in South London, 
where a large amount was raised, the 
money was not collected in the locality. 
Rich people from other parts have also 
subscribed largely to South-East Lon- 
don, and North London. which was last 
in the field, has not had that advantage 
of outside assistance. North London, 
which is quite as poor as South 
London, has in consequence to suffer. 
The people of North London are just 
as much in need of technical educa- 
tion as the people of other districts 
of the Metropolis, and I do urge 
upon the hon. Gentleman who repre- 
sents so ably the Charity Commis- 
sioners, to see that the people 
of North London have a fair share 
of this sum, which is intended for the 
benefit of the whole of London, and 
not une portion. 

Mr. ROWLANDS: It will be in the 
recollection of the Committee, that last 
a I raised some criticism on the 

cheme of the Charity Commissioners. 
I then expressed the opinion, that, 
suppose we were not able in North 
London to raise pound per pound with 
the Charity Commissioners, we should 
demand our fair share of these Paro- 
chial Charities. Now we have been 
unfortunate in trying to get this money. 
Much public money has been called for 
in Educational matters. First there 
was the Polytechnic in Regent Street ; 
then there was application for the 
People’s Palace in the East end of 
London, and none of the means have 
been drawn from the localities them- 
selves. The movement in the South of 
London has obtained 1 sums of 


money from the giving public, and the 





(ity Companies, whereas we in the 
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North of London have been very un- 
fortunate. We represent a district of 
London which is excessively poor, 
because we have not in our midst any 
large residential people who can give 
money. The only persons from whom 
we can at all look for large sums to be 
given towards the scheme, are the large 
manufacturers and city people, north of 
the Thames, but 7 to the present 
time, none of these have given at all 
liberally, so far as my.information goes. 
There is the North of London Scheme, 
and we distinctly want to know, if we 
ar the Vote, in what position’we shall 
e placed. I hope the hon. Gentleman 
will give us some satisfactory answer, 
which will indicate to us that we 
shall have our fair share of the 
public money. Of course we admit 
that if we are not successful in 
getting outside money, we cannot 
expect the same result as those who 
have got it from the sharing of the City 
Parochial Charities, although they may 
have got their subscriptions augmented 
by voluntary subscriptions from the 
outside public. But we havea right to 
demand, at any rate, our fair share of 
the public money which is now in the 
hands of the Charity Commissioners for 
distribution over the metropolis. I 
want to ask the hon. Gentleman whether 
he can indicate to us in what way we 
can express our opinion upon the scheme 
with regard to North London. Must 
we do it before the Vote is passed, and 
if the Vote is passed shall we be help- 
less? Will the Charity Commissioners 
be able to formulate any scheme they 
like, leaving us only the satisfaction 
next year of complaining that we have 
not been liberally and justly dealt with ? 
Mr. PICTON: The hon. Gentle- 
man said that the house in Regent’s 
Park had been sold. Perhaps he will 
tell us now what is going to be 
done with the money, and whether it is 
still to continue to form part of the 
income of the Master. There is another 
question which is worthy of considera- 
tion, seeing that St. Katherine’s 
Hospital is in North London, I would 
suggest whether it is not possible by 
some legislative process to get some of 
the team, which are now being wasted, 
devoted towards the erection of a Poly- 
technic Institution for London. Sucha 
scheme, I think, would meet with public 
approval. At any rate, I should like to 
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know what is to be done with the money 
which has been realized by the sale of 
the house in the Park. 

*Mr. JAMES W. LOWTHER: I am 
afraid that I cannot answer the hon. 
Member straight off, but if he will put 
the question down on the Paper, I will 
have the matter of the disposal of 
the funds obtained from the sale 
of the house in Regent’s Park 
inquired into. I was only aware 
a short time ago that the house 
had been sold. Now with respect to 
the question raised by the hon. Member, 
for Finsbury, I may point out that the 
oe distribution of City Parochial 

unds is to be made in two ways. First, 
it is to be devoted towards the creation 
of open spaces, and secondly towards 
the creation of polytechnics and libraries. 
North London has had a large share of 
the money allotted for the purpose of 
open spaces. £50,000 has been allotted 
to North London in respect of the ex- 
tension of Hampstead Heath, and 
£47,500 towards the acquisition of 
Clissold Park. South London seems 
to have had only £12,000. With re- 
spect to Notting Hill, the Commis- 
siouers have allotted the sum of £2,000 
for open spaces there. Altogether 
North London has had £97,500 allotted 
to it out of the City Parochial Funds in 
respect of open spaces. Then the hon. 
Member asks what he will be able to do 
if this Vote passes to-night. I think he 
will be in exactly the same position 
in the future as he now is in regard to 

this scheme. The proper time, as I 
understand it, to object to a scheme is 
when it comes before the House, and 
this scheme, unless it goes through 
unanimously, will probably come before 
the House at some time, probably next 
year, and it will then be open to the hon. 
Member to make such objection as he 
may think fit. I will convey to the 
Commissioners the expression of opinion 
which has fallen from the hon. Member 
in regard to the claims of North Lon- 
don, but I am afraid I am not in a 
position this evening to make any defi- 
nite statement as to the exact amount 
which it is intended to allot out of the 
City Parochial Funds. 

*Mr. JAMES STUART: There are 
one or two matters in the Report of the 
Charity Commissioners towhich I should 
like to call attention. I notice that in 
‘the fifth paragraph there is a Return 
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showing the number of charities which 
have sent in their accounts to the 
Commission during the past year, and 
the number is given at 32,213. ight 
I suggest to the Charity Commission 
that it would be advantageous in another 
Report if they could give us the total 
amount of the capital dealt with in these 
accounts, and if they could divide them 
into counties. I should also like to 
know what the Commissioners do with 
these 32,213 accounts. I suppose that 
under the Act of Parliament they have 
a right to demand that these accounts 
shall be sent them, and would it not 
be desirable that they should insist on 
the accounts being drawn out on some 
uniform plan which would assist in the 
task of comparison. Are these accounts 
all duly audited, and if so, by whom? 
It appears to me that the mere sending 
in of these accounts gives a false sense 
of security. I take it, however, that the 
Charity Commissioners do not, as a fact, 
go through these accounts and assure 
themselves that they are correct. I do 
not see how it is possible for them to do 
so. There are only fifty-seven persons 
altogether engaged in the Charity Com- 
mission, and I fail to see how they 
could go thoroughly through all these 
accounts. I am not blaming them for 
this. I am merely suggesting that 
something might be done to secure a 
satisfactory audit. As I understand it, 
most of these accounts are audited locally, 
and in many cases the auditors are 
appointed on the spot by the trustees of 
the charities. The audit therefore is 
not really in the hands of the Com- 
missioners. This is a very important 
matter affecting an extremely large 
annual income, and I would urge upon 
the Charity Commission that some step 
ought to be taken to secure the proper 
audit of these accounts, and, at any rate, 
they ought to have some control over 
the appointment of the auditors, 
for I believe that that would tend 
not only to a more efficient and 
trustworthy system of audit, but 
would also help to secure that the 
accounts are presented in a correct form. 
I hope the hon. Gentleman will be able 
to tell me what is the capital amount 
involved in these accounts, and how far 
the auditing has been supervised by the 
Commission ; also how the accounts are 
dealt with by the Commision. As to the 
disposal of the City Parochial Funds, 
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I may say I think that the Charity 
Commissioners’ scheme for establishing 
Polytechnic Institutes, and promoting 
Industrial education is on the whole 
well devised. I might be able to 
suggest one or two alterations in it so 
far as it affects Clerkenwell, Finsbury, 
and Shoreditch, but I feel sure that the 
idea of the scheme is a good one. In 
conclusion let me say that I believe the 
information for which I am asking, 
would prove exceptionally useful at a 
time when we are considering how far 
the County Council should interfere in 
the management of charities, how far 
these charities, large or small, might 
be placed under their control, There is 
at this moment a mass of information 
which must be in the hands of the 
Charity Commissioners, and I trust they 
will give it to us in a subsequent report. 
I think it would be better if the charities 
in the country were in a large measure 
at any rate, relegated entirely to the 
management of County Councils. It 
would largely preclude the necessity for 
such debates as this in the House of 
Commons, which useful as they are, 
take up time urgently required for other 
business. 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: The fact of 
the matter with regard to the accounts 
which come into the hands of the Charity 
Commission, is that they have no power 
to audit them. I believe that in the 
Charitable Trust Act Amendment Bills 
of 1878, 1881 and 18838, such a power 
was proposed, but it was struck out 
because the Government of the day, 
or the House did not see their way tu 
conferring the power on the Commission. 
While therefore the accounts do come 
in, they are not audited by the Com- 
mission. They are very useful, how- 
ever, in cases where complaint arises, 
and in dealing with applications for 
power to sell or purchase land, or to 
deal with other securities. I believe I 
am right in saying that all the accounts 
come into the hands of the Commission 
in one form. There is I think a regular 
form upon which they are returned. 
With regard to whether the Commission 
should have the power of auditing these 
accounts, that is a question for the 
Government and for the House. I do 
not think I am called upon to express 
an opinion upon it. Of course it would 
be extremely useful for the Commission 
to have some such power, but let me 
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; point out that it would necessitate an 


increase of its staff to a very consider- 
able extent to deal with the thirty-two 
thousand odd accounts, a number which 
increases year by year, because almost 
every year we are able to find out some 
new charities. I am sorry I am not 
able to give the hon. Member the total 
amount of the capital value of the 
charities, and I do not think it could be 
arrived at without a very great ex- 
penditure of time and labour, with which 
the utility of the return would hardly be 
commensurate, 

*Mr. JAMES STUART: If the 
accounts are returned on a uniform plan, 
I think it would scarcely be so difficult 
to give me the information I ask for. 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I will 
consult the Commission with regard to 
the matter. I am sorry I cannot give 
the hon. Member the information he 
desires. 

Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derby- 
shire, Ilkeston): I wish to raise the 
question of the recovery of rent charges 
in connection with rural charities. Is 
there any chance of the Charity Com- 
missioners succeeding in recovering any 
of these rent charges of the loss of which 
we have complained more than ouce in 
the House? I have myself more than 
once endeavoured to bring in a measure 
to give the Charity Commissioners more 

owers with reference to these matters, 
But last year my Bill was opposed 
by hon. Members opposite, and 
unfortunately I was unable to secure 
a favourable opportunity this year. 
There are a good many of these chari- 
ties in the country which it is desirable 
that the House and the country should 
hear of. A large number of them have 
been lost year by year, because the Com- 
missioners have no power of enforcing 
payment of certain rent charges upon 
certain lands. The present process, as 
I understand it, is an extremely difficult 
one. They have to obtain practically 
the authority of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in order to institute prosecu- 
tions, fer in most cases the rent charges 
are so very small—in some cases not 
exceeding £2 or £3 and in some cases 
not as many shillings—that they would 
entail far more cost to recover than the 
local trustees are justified in expending. 
These local trustees distribute the pro- 

rty as long as they receive it, but the 
load passes into other hands, and the 
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know what is to be done with the money 
which has been realized by the sale of 
the house in the Park. 

*Mr. JAMES W. LOWTHER: I am 
afraid that I cannot answer the hon. 
Member straight off, but if he will put 
the question down on the Paper, I will 
have the matter of the disposal of 
the funds obtained from the sale 
of the house in Regent's Park 
inquired into. I was only aware 
a short time ago that the house 
had been sold. Now with respect to 
the question raised by the hon. Member, 
for Finsbury, I may point out that the 

roposed distribution of City Parochial 
Funds is to be made in two ways. First, 
it is to be devoted towards the creation 
of open spaces, and secondly towards 
the creation of polytechnics and libraries. 
North London has had a large share of 
the money allotted for the parpose of 
open spaces. £50,000 has been allotted 
to North London in respect of the ex- 
tension of Hampstead Heath, and 
£47,500 towards the acquisition of 
Clissold Park. South London seems 
to have had only £12,000. With re- 
spect to Notting Hill, the Commis- 
siouers have allotted the sum of £2,000 
for open spaces there. Altogether 
North London has had £97,500 allotted 
to it out of the City Parochial Funds in 
respect of open spaces. Then the hon. 
Member asks what he will be able to do 
if this Vote passes to-night. I think he 
will be in exactly the same position 
in the future as he now is in regard to 
this scheme. The proper time, as I 
understand it, to object to a scheme is 
when it comes before the House, and 
this scheme, unless it goes through 
unanimously, will probably come before 
the House at some time, probably next 
year, and it will then be open to the hon. 
Member to make such objection as he 
may think fit. I will convey to the 
Commissioners the expression of opinion 
which has fallen from the hon. Member 
in regard to the claims of North Lon- 
don, but I am afraid I am not in a 
position this evening to make any defi- 
nite statement as to the exact amount 
which it is intended to allot out of the 
City Parochial Funds. 

*Mr. JAMES STUART: There are 
one or two matters in the Report of the 
Charity Commissioners towhich I should 
like to call attention. I notice that in 
‘the fifth paragraph there is a Return 
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showing the number of charities which 
have sent in their accounts to the 
Commission during the past year, and 
the number is given at 32,213. Might 
I suggest to the Charity Commission 
that it would be advantageous in another 
Report if they could give us the total 
amount of the capital dealt with in these 
accounts, and if they could divide them 
into counties. I should also like to 
know what the Commissioners do with 
these 32,213 accounts. I suppose that 
under the Act of Parliament they have 
a right to demand that these accounts 
shall be sent them, and would it not 
be desirable that they should insist on 
the accounts being drawn out on some 
uniform plan which would assist in the 
task of comparison. Are these accounts 
all duly audited, and if so, by whom? 
It appears to me that the mere sending 
in of these accounts gives a false sense 
of security. I take it, however, that the 
Charity Commissioners do not, as a fact, 
go through these accounts and assure 
themselves that they are correct. I do 
not see how it is possible for them to do 
so. There are only fifty-seven persons 
altogether engaged in the Charity Com- 
mission, and I fail to see how they 
could go thoroughly through all these 
accounts. I am not blaming them for 
this. I am merely suggesting that 
something might be done to secure a 
satisfactory audit. As I understand it, 
most of these accounts are audited locally, 
and in many cases the auditors are 
appointed on the spot by the trustees of 
the charities. The audit therefore is 
not really in the hands of the Com- 
missioners. This is a very important 
matter affecting an extremely large 
annual income, and I would urge upon 
the Charity Commission that some step 
ought to be taken to secure the proper 
audit of these accounts, and, at any rate, 
they ought to have some control over 
the appointment of the auditors, 
for I believe that that would tend 
not only to a more efficient and 
trustworthy system of audit, but 
would also help to secure that the 
accounts are presented in a correct form. 
I hope the hon. Gentleman will be able 
to tell me what is the capital amount 
involved in these accounts, and how far 
the auditing has been supervised by the 
Commission ; also how the accounts are 
dealt with by the Commision. As to the 
disposal of the City Parochial Funds, 
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I may say I think that the Charity 
Commissioners’ scheme for establishing 
Polytechnic Institutes, and promoting 
Industrial education is on the whole 
well devised. I might be able to 
suggest one or two alterations in it so 
far as it affects Clerkenwell, Finsbury, 
and Shoreditch, but I feel sure that the 
idea of the scheme is a good one. In 
conclusion let me say that I believe the 
information for which I am asking, 
would prove exceptionally useful at a 
time when we are considering how far 
the County Council should interfere in 
the management of charities, how far 
these charities, large or small, might 
be placed under their control, There is 
at this moment a mass of information 
which must be in the hands of the 
Charity Commissioners, and I trust they 
will give it to us in a subsequent report. 
I think it would be better if the charities 
in the country were in a large measure 
at any rate, relegated entirely to the 
management of County Councils. It 
would largely preclude the necessity for 
such debates as this in the House of 
Commons, which useful as they are, 
take up time urgently required for other 
business. 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: The fact of 
the matter with regard to the accounts 
which come into the hands of the Charity 
Commission, is that they have no power 
to audit them. I believe that in the 
Charitable Trust Act Amendment Bills 
of 1878, 1881 and 1883, such a power 
was proposed, but it was struck out 
because the Government of the day, 
or the House did not see their way tu 
conferring the power on the Commissicn. 
While therefore the accounts do come 
in, they are not audited by the Com- 
mission. They are very useful, how- 
ever, in cases where complaint arises, 
and in dealing with applications for 
power to sell or purchase land, or to 
deal with other securities. I believe I 
am right in saying that all the accounts 
come into the hands of the Commission 
in one form. There is I think aregular 
form upon which they are returned. 
With regard to whether the Commission 
should have the power of auditing these 
accounts, that is a question for the 
Government and for the House. I do 
not think I am called upon to express 
an opinion upon it. Of course it would 
be extremely useful for the Commission 
to have some such power, but let me 
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point out that it would necessitate an 
increase of its staff to a very consider- 
able extent to deal with the thirty-two 
thousand odd accounts, a number which 
increases year by year, because almost 
every year we are able to find out some 
new charities. I am sorry I am not 
able to give the hon. Member the total 
amount of the capital value of the 
charities, and I do not think it could be 
arrived at without a very great ex- 
penditure of time and labour, with which 
the utility of the return would hardly be 
commensurate. 

*Mr. JAMES STUART: If the 
accounts are returned on a uniform plan, 
I think it would scarcely be so difficult 
to give me the information I ask for. 

*Me. J. W. LOUWTHER: I will 
consult the Commission with regard to 
the matter. I am sorry I cannot give 
the hon. Member the information he 
desires. 

Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derby- 
shire, Ilkeston): I wish to raise the 
question of the recovery of rent charges 
in connection with rural charities. Is 
there any chance of the Charity Com- 
missioners succeeding in recovering any 
of these rent charges of the loss of which 
we have complained more than ouce in 
the House? I have myself more than 
once endeavoured to bring in a measure 
to give the Charity Commissioners more 

owers with reference to these matters, 
But last year my Bill was opposed 
by hon. Members opposite, and 
unfortunately I was unable to secure 
a favourable opportunity this year. 
There are a good many of these chari- 
ties in the country which it is desirable 
that the House and the country should 
hear of. A large number of them have 
been lost year by year, because the Com- 
missioners have no power of enforcing 
payment of certain rent charges upon 
certain lands. The present process, as 
I understand it, is an extremely difficult 
one. They have to obtain practically 
the authority of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in order to institute prosecu- 
tions, fer in most cases the rent charges 
are so very small—in some cases not 
exceeding £2 or £3 and in some cases 
not as many shillings—that they would 
entail far more cost to recover than the 
local trustees are justified in expending. 
These local trustees distribute the pro- 

rty as long as they receive it, but the 
fand passes into other hands, and the 
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le buying the land, being un- 
fit of “aad rent charges refuse to 
pay them, and the local trustees having 
no property in hand and no means of 
prosecuting or enforcing payment, the 
charity tends to lapse and thus becomes 
lost. This has happened to a very large 
extent throughout Re cisad. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Penrith, 
who represents the Charity Commis- 
sioners in the House, has been good 
enough to grant me a Return of chari- 
ties lapsed in several counties, and when 
that Return is laid before the House I 
believe it will create alarge amount of in- 
terest in this question, which materially 
affects the poor. We should also be glad 
to know whether during the last year the 
Charity Commissioners have been en- 
deavouring to recover any of those pro- 
be pre and, if so, whether they have 
ad the co-operation of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to prevent this pro- 
perty of the poor being lost. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS: I think the 
least satisfactory part of the work 
of the Charity Commission is that 
relating to the collection of annual 
Reports of charities throughout the 
country. Some of those Reports are 
meagre and some are misleading. 
Without an audit it seems impossible to 
know whether they are accurate or not, 
and the only means the Commissioners 
have of verifying the reports is to send 
down an Inspector. This is most costly 
and in most cases is not worth the 
expense. Now, if the Charity Com- 
mission and the Governnent will bring 
forward some measure by which they 
ean elicit the co-operation of the County 
Councillors, I believe an excellent work 
‘will have been performed and that some- 
thing like a business-like audit will 
have been secured. I would also urge 
on the hon. Member (Mr. J. W. Lowther) 
the facilitating of the work of inquiry in 
the Welsh counties by obtaining the co- 
operation of the County Councils. I 
think the adoption of such a course 
would not only facilitate the auditing of 
the charities, but would enable the 
Commission to obtain very necessary 
further information with regard to them. 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I think 
the House will appreciate the 
way in which the hon. Gentle- 
man has addressed it. I am sure the 
Charity Commission always feel that 
they have derived great assistance from 
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him, and I shall take care to convey his 
suggestion to my fellow Commissioners, 
As to the question raised by the hon, 
Baronet (Sir W. Foster) I am informed 
that some rent charges have been 
recovered, though I am at present 
unable to give the exact figures. 

*Sm J. SWINBURNE (Staffs., Lich- 
field): May I ask Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Charity Com- 
missioners whether they will combine 
together to take active steps to prevent 
these small rent charges being lost in 
the future? Every year land is sold 
subject to small rent charges, but in 
many cases these rent charges have not 
been collected for years; and the vendors 
sell the property,’concealing the fact that 
it is subject to such charges. Subse- 
quently, when the new owner is applied 
to by the managers of the charity for 
the arrears and current rent charge, he 
declines to pay it, on the ground of 
having purchased the property free of 
all incumbrances, and demands the 
authority of the managers to claim such 
a charge, and asks them to produce 
their title deeds to such acharge. These 
deeds are seldom to be found, and the 
law costs of endeavouring to enforce 
the claim would far exceed the value of 
the charges; the result being that these 
rent charges are lost to the charities for 
ever. It is only by the combination of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Charity Commissioners that the 
stealing of these charities can be sto 9 

*Toe FIRST LORD or tae TR A- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrra, Strand, 
Westminster): The Government will 
undoubtedly confer with the Charity 
Commissioners and see if any measure 
can be framed which will secure that 
these endowments shall not be lost. I 


am sorry to hear the hon. Baronet give © 


so bad an account of Staffordshire and 
the North of England. 


Question agreed to. 


4. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £33,168, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1890, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Civil Service 

on.” 


Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Oounty): A 
considerable number of complaints have 
been made with regard to the delay in 
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giving the results of examinations, more 
onereny the military examinations. 
have had several letters complaining of 
this delay, mentioning that in some 
cases there has been a delay of six 
weeks, and in one instance there was an 
interval of two months. This causes a 
eat amount of inconvenience to candi- 
ates, who do not know meanwhile 
whether it is necessary for them to 
make further arrangements to go on 
with their studies, or whether they are 
in the happy position of having passed 
their examination. I merely mention 
this in the hope that inquiry will suggest 
a remedy. believe the third unpaid 
Commissioner is still unappointed. Last 
year the First Lord of the Treasury 
mentioned the difficulty found in getting 
anyone to undertake the onerous duty, 
more especially as no salary is attached 
to it, and I believe that difficulty still 
exists. I would like to suggest to the 
Government that they should have in 
view the selection of some gentleman 
who will be able to effect a reform in 
the whole system of examinations which 
some of the highest authorities in educa- 
tional circles think it necessary. The 
complaint made is that the system of 
examination in vogue is based abso- 
lutely on the practice of cram. This is 
not due to the gentlemen who carry out 
the examinations, but to the Commis- 
sioners. If you compare the system 
with that carried out at the great Uni- 
versities, you must conclude that one of 
them must be absolutely wrong, so dif- 
ferent are the,two in principle. The 
cram system does not obtain at the 
University examinations, but in the Civil 
Service examinations that system is 
absolute, and for Indian appointments, 
for instance, the examinations are 
utterly useless, or to a very large extent 
Ishould say. The men who should be 
sent out to England are those of the 
highest education, but the result of the 
cram system is seen in the falling off in 
this class of appointments. The system 
is purely one of getting so many marks. 
You are to get a certain number of 
marks in certain subjects, but if you 
fail in any one you can make up the 
deficiency in another subject, perhaps 
of no earthly use in India. History I 
take to be important for the Civil Ser- 
vice in India, but it only obtains 300 
marks, and with the books of skilled 
crammers the amount of cram required 
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¢ through in six weeks. History is a 
ranch of knowledge in which those 

who are to take high places in India 
should be weil founded, but if candi- 
dates fail in that they can take up 
another subject. 

Taz CHAIRMAN : The subjects are 
presented by the Secretary of State in 
Council ; the duties of the Civil Service 
Commissioners are simply those of 
administration. Thehon. Memberthere- 
fore would be travelling beyond the 
scope of discussion of the Vote in criti- 
cizing the character of the examinations. 

Mr.MOLLOY: What I wanted to draw 
attention to was the desirability of some 
change being initiated, more especially 
by the gentleman whose appointment 
is still inthe hands of the Government. 
But I will not go into the character of 
the examinations, which as you say is in 
the hands of the Secretary of State ; but 
I was under the impression that the 
method of examination was in the hands 
of the Commissioners who formulated — 
the system and arranged the details. I 
will not deviate from your ruling, but 
will simply point out to the Government 
the desirability in the appointment of a 
third Commissioner of securing the 
services of a gentleman capable of going 
into the whole subject ; with a view to a 
change being made, which, if I had been 
permitted to go on, I would have shown 
is demanded by the highest educational 
authorities. I am sorry I cannot go 
into the subject, it is a very interesting 
one, and some good would have been 
effected, I hoped, by raising the discus- 
sion. I confine myself to the expression 
of a desire that in the appointment of 
the third Commissioner selection should 
be made of one capable of taking a 
greater interest in the subject from a 
higher standard of education and ex- 
perience than is to be found in the 
two Commissioners whoare now carrying 
out the whole of the work. It must be 
admitted that these two gentlemen are 
deficient in knowledge upon certain 
subjects most necessary to carry out the 
system properly. I will not go further 
into the subject now, but I hope the 
Secretary to the Treasury will not refuse 
the suggestion, but secure in the new 
appointment qualifications in which, I 
am sorry to say, the Commissioners are 
now utterly wanting. 

*Mrz. JA KSON: Lain notin s position 
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to say anything as to the appointment, 
but I will take care that the views 
expressed are put before my right hon. 
Friend. 

*Mr. J. STUART: I do not think the 
Commissioners can be fairly credited with 
the encouragement of a system of cram. 
As far as investigation into the result of 
the examinations has gone it shows that 
under the method pursued the best pupils 
win, those best taught are successful. 
There are so called crammers who teach 


badly and those who teach exceedingly. 


well, but in either case there is more 
success among the pupils trained in well 
managed institutions. It would be a 
great mistake, however, to put all 
crammers into one class. I think the 
Civil Service Commissioners have fol- 
lowed a very sensible line, laid 
down originally in the Indian Civil 
Service, as to subjects to be examined 
in, and that the age of examination 
should be such that a young man who 
fails in examination should not feel that 
his life is from that moment a failure. 
The object is to make selection from 
candidates according to measure of 
general education. I hope that in spite 
of all criticism they will persevere in 
the line they are now going, although, 
of course, I do not deny there are many 
details that might be modified. The 
method, I think, compares favourably 
with other examinations. A couple of 
months is certainly too long an interval 
between examination and publication of 
of result. Such a time could not be 
absorbed wholly in the work of examin- 
ing papers, but must be partly occupied 
- in something anterior to, or following 
after that work—official correspondence 
or something of that kind. I am sure 
if the examiners take up this time in 
the examination of papers, then the 
system is not so satisfactory as it should 
be. I observe there is a decrease on 
the Vote this year, an unusual charac- 
teristic, of which perhaps the Secretary 
to the Treasury can give some explana- 
tion. It may be that a reduction has 
been made in the payments to those 
who are called in to assist the perma- 
nent staff of examiners; or there may 
be a reduction in the number of 
examinations, or of candidates. I think 
there is room for saving money in the 
multiplicity of papers that are fre- 
quently set. As to the point raised 
by the hon. Member who pre- 
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ceded me, I can say that I should not 
object to the appointment of a third 
paid Commissioner, if we could secure 
certain qualifications that are not 
possessed—though it is not their fault 
—by the existing Commissioners. It 
is matter of regret to everyone who’ 
reviews the position of the Commission. 

It was said by the First Lord of the 

Treasury last year, when | made some 
remarks on this subject, that the Com- 
missioners did not require to set the 
papers, and did not require to know all 
subjects upon which the examinations 
they superintended took place. I admit 
that, but it is no answer to my question, 

for subjects group themselves, and one 

of these groups should certainly be of 
scientific subjects, and the foundation 
of a correct opinion as to scientific 

papers may be fairly made by a man 

who is fairly acquainted with onebranch 

of science but not of others. But he 

has a fair idea of the relative 

merits of papers that might be set. 

There should be a correlation of various 

scientific subjects, and how far either 

of the branches of science should be 

employed as an engine of examination, 

how far it should be used as a test of 

general culture and for discrimination, 

are matters to be taken into considera- 

tion in framing a scheme of examination 

for any particular group of candidates. 

The Commissioners rely on their,subor- 

dinates for information on such matters, 

and though they certainly are well 

served by them, yet, of course, the 

responsibility attaches to themselves. 

Last year I found fault with the appoint- 

ment they made, though not with the 

individual appointed or with his ability ; 

but I feel that I must again urge on the 

Government the extreme necessity there 

is of supplying this want among the 

Commissioners, the best plan, probably, 

being the appointment of a paid Oom- 

missioner, who should be placed on all 

fours with the rest. I ought, also, to 

express the confidence I feel in the 

action of the Civil Service Commission, 

not only in regard to the work it does, 

but the spirit in which it is done. 

*Mr. JACKSON: The hon. Member 
has alluded to the decreased cost of the 
Department, and I desire to point out 
that it is not due to any decrease in the 
remuneration paid for the work, but to 
the fact that examinations have not 
been held when there has been no like- 
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lihood for vacancies. The examiners 
are paid for what I may term piece- 
work—that is to say, they are paid for 
the work they do. 

Mr. OLANOY (Dublin, North): I 
wish to draw attention to the fact that 
the Government advertisements in Ire- 
land are given to newspapers supporting 
the Government, and not in accordance 
with the position or circulation of those 
journals. On a former occasion when I 
called attention to this matter, I was 
fortunate enough to obtain a promise 
from the Secretary to the Treasury that 
this system should be revised, and that 
if it were shown that a newspaper 
received advertisements to which it was 
not entitled by reason of its circulation, 
a change should be made. It was 
unfortunate, however, that I placed any 
reliance in that promise, for I find that 
no change whatever has been made in 
the system. I have a letter from a 
newspaper proprietor in Ireland com- 
plaining that Government advertise- 
ments are given to a paper in county 
Clare which has only a circulation of a 
couple of score or so, while a paper 
circulating 3,000 or 4,000 copies fails to 
get them. The only reason for this is to 
be found in the politics of the news- 

apers—whether it is a Nationalist 

ournal or an organ of the Tory or 
Taionist Party. I invite the hon. 
Gentleman to explain ‘whether any 
change has been made, and if not, why 
not? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The explanation I 
have to give is that since the time the 
hon. Gentleman refers to there has been 
very complete change in the method 
of giving advertisements. Of course, 
the Secretary to the Treasury can know 
nothing about the wants or requirements 
of the parties to whom the advertise- 
ments relate or of the particular papers 
which get them; and at the present 
time, instead of the advertisements being 
sent out as was formerly the case from 
the central office, they are issued by 
each particular Department in regard to 
matters relating to its own sig 9 
work. For instance, the War Office 
sends out its own advertisements, the 
Board of Trade do the same, and so on 
through all the public offices, and I 
‘believe they endeavour to select the 
papers most likely to give effect to the 
advertisements so sent out, as it would 
be absolutely useless to advertise in 
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papers not likely to reach those for 
whom the advertisements are intended. 
Mr. CLANCY: The hon. Gentleman 
can hardly suppose I shall be satisfied 
with the answer he has given. The 
only change that seems to be made is to 
allow the separate Departments to send 
out the advertisements instead of letting 
this be done by the Central Department, 
and if the same system is still pursued 
Iam afraid the change made is no im- 
rovement. It is very different in 
ngland, where public opinion has 
ater influence. Under the system 
which prevails in Ireland every littlerag 
of a Conservative or Unionist paper gets 
the Government advertisements, while 
no Nationalist journal, however large 
its circulation, ever gets one. It is use- 
less to deny the facts, as I can give 
them from my own knowledge, and I 
am not disposed to pass this matter over 
or allow it to go without protest. I 
shall certainly divide the Committee, 
unless the hon. Gentleman gives me 
some assurance that the several Depart- 
ments which he can influence on the 
part of the Government shall make a 
change in the direction of giving the 
advertisements to those papers which 
have the largest circulation, irrespective 
of Party politics. 

*Mr. JAOKSON: I believe the hon. 
Gentleman is absolutely and entirely 
wrong. He says there has been no 
change, and I assert, as a matter of fact, 
that there has been a change. With 
regard to the advertisements of the 
Civil Service Commissioners, the list has 
been revised. If any case can be 
brought forward showing the necessity 
for further revision I have not the 
smallest objection to consider the cir- 
cumstances and lay them before the 
Commissioners, who, of course, have 
only one object in view—namely, to ad- 
vertise in those papers that will best circu- 
late their advertisements. I do not think 
the hon. Gentleman can reasonably ask 
more than that. He has made a general 
statement that no Nationalist paper 
receives any Government advertisement, 
and I believe that that is incorrect. If 
he will put before me a case in which 
there is a grievance, I will bring it 
before the Commissioners, but he must 
see that otherwise it is very undesirable 
that I should interfere with the action 
of Departments charged with the re- 
sponsibility of selecting the newspapers. 
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Mrz. CLANCY : I accept the invitation 
of the hon. Gentleman and will bring 
before him specific cases, although I 
may remind him that the same process 
has been gone through before without 
result. Many of the Nationalist news- 
papers have applied for the Government 
advertisements again and again, and 
have always got the stereotyped 
answer that the names of their papers 
are not on the list. The hon. Gentle- 
man now, however, invites me, and I 
suppose other Irish Members, to bring 
forward specific cases of papers that do 
not get the Government advertisements, 
and I suppose he intends that they will 
hereafter have them. 

*Mr. JACKSON: I did not say that. 

Mr. CLANCY: Then I hope the hon. 
Gentleman will be more specitic. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, West): It 
seems to me that the position in which 
the hon. Gentleman leaves the ques- 
tion by the offer he has just 
made as to the bringing forward of 
specific cases is simply this—that instead 
of having our heads cut off all at once, 
we shall have them cut off in detail. 
The hon. Gentleman has said there has 
been a revision, but he does not promise 
any reform. As it is, wretched little 

apers with no circulation at all get the 
vernment advertisements, whileothers 
that have large circulations are passed 
over—which is manifestly unfair. With 
regurd to the system of examination 
under the Commissioners, it seems to me 
to come to this, that certain men, by 
cramming, may pass with distinction, 
but they are like some men I know who, 
pees an immense amount of in- 
ormation, have got it all so mixed u 
that if you were to put them up to spe 
on one subject they would be sure to 
speak on another. I think it would be 
well to consider whether some better 
system than the present could not be 


adopted. 

he GLANCY : I beg to move the 
reduction of the Vote by £400—the 
amount put down for advertisements 
next year. The promise made by the 
hon. Gentleman was bad enough, but 
he is not sticking toit. I think the hon. 
Gentleman ought to extend his promise 
to all the Departments of the Govern- 
ment, as they are all under the control 
of the Government, and a single word 
from him would of course have weight 
with each. In the absence of any satis- 
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factory and specific pledge, I beg to 
move my Amendment. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item ©, of £1,320, Incident Ex- 
penses, be reduced by £400, for Adver- 
tisements of Examinations: — (Mr. 
Clancy.) 


*Sir WALTER FOSTER: I think 
the complaint of the hon. Member 
behind me is well founded, and that the 
tendency on the part of the Govern- 
ment is to run these advertisements in 
a certain groove and to give them to a 
certain class of papers, regardless of 
their circulation. Advertisements should 
of course have the largest possible 
amount of publicity, and, therefore, 
should be given to the papers with the 
largest circulation. I think the hon. 
Gentleman ought to give a promise that 
this shall be the case. I have heard of 
cases in which papers have been kept 
alive by these advertisements after their 
circulation has almost disappeared— 
and this has happened, not only in 
Ireland, but in England. 


Mr. MOLLOY: I think the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
would save the trouble of a Division 
if he would promise to use his. 
influence that in future public adver- 
tisements, paid for by public money, 
shall be distributed as far as possible 
according to circulation. 


*Mr. JACKSON : What I intended to 
convey was this. I explained that we 
had made a change in putting the 
responsibility on each Department, 
because they would be better able to 
select the papers that would meet 
their requirements, and this being so, 
it was not desirable that I should in- 
terfere with the action of the Depart- 
ments. I also stated that the Civil 
Service Commissioners had made a 
revision of the list, and that if the hon. 
Gentleman would bring before me 
specific cases they should be duly con- 
sidered. It is not necessary in my 
opinion to give instructions to the 
departments as to how they should act 
in this matter, as we want to put the 
whole responsibility upon them. 


Mr. CLANCY: I will withdraw the: 
Amendment if the hon. Gentleman wilk 
undertake on behalf of the Government 
to do with regard to other Departments 
something similar to what he will do 
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in relation to the Civil Service Commis- 


sioners. 

*Mr. JACKSON: Presently the Vote 
for the Local Government Board will be 
before the Committee, and I am not 
responsible for that, but I will under- 
take to call the attention of all the 
Departments to the matter. 

“rn J. SWINBURNE (Lichfield): I 
hope we shall have some assurance 
from the Government that in future the 
advertisements shall be given to the 
papers having the largest circulation, 
and those which constitute the best 
medium for promoting the public 
service. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Her Majesty’s 
Government have given evidence of 
their desire that advertisements should 
not be used for political or Party pur- 

ses. They have for the first time, 
abolished the Government list—a thing 
which no preceding Government has 
done. They have Tet to each depart- 
ment the responsibility of inserting its 
advertisements in the papers that will 
best attain the object in view. But it 
does not always follow that in every 
case that will be the paper with the 
largest circulation. The principal object 
in view must be that of reaching the 
persons to whom the advertisements are 
addressed—those who could supply 
what was required. The Government 
desire to secure the interests of the 
country. 

Mr. CLANOY: I beg leave to with- 
draw my Amendment. 

Motion by leave withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

In reply to a question by Mr. Stuart 
as to the copyists, 

Mr. JACKSON said: Those persons 
thought that they were not sufficiently 

aid, and when the matter was inquired 
into the result was that a small bonus 
was given, which increases year by 
year for a number of years, and there 
is a further one on retirement. The 
bonus is given during service as an 
addition to salary, and it has grown 
to a much larger amount than it was 
anticipated it would when it was 
established. 

*Mr, STUART: Are the wages of 
copyists included in other items ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: Yes, the w of 
copyists are spread through the 
Votes, but the payment of bonuses and 
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gratuities to all copyists has been 
entrusted to this Department. 


Original Question put, and agreed to.. 
(5.) Motion made, and Question pro. 


? 

“That a sum, not exceeding £45,882, be 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum. 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come: 
in course of a hoge3 during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March, 1890, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Department of the 
Comptroller and Auditor General of the Ex- 

chequer.”” 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- 
dee): I find on reference to the Statute 
29 and 30 Vict. what the work of this 
Department is, and I wish to call the 
attention of the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury to Section 21 of that Act. I am: 
sorry the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is not present, fur what I am going to: 
say relates to a controversy we had the 
other day with regard to the audit of 
the Civil List. Section 21 of the Statute 
provides, under the head -‘‘ Appropia- 
tion Accounts ” :— 

‘‘That the Treasury shall cause an account 
to be preferred and transmitted to the Cemp- 
troller and Auditor-General for examination. 
They shall show the issues made from the Con- 
solidated Fund of Great Britain and Ireland in. 
the financial year ended 31st March preceding, 
for the interest and management of the public 
funded and unfunded debt, for the Civil List, 
and all other issues in the financial year for 
services charged directly on the said fund. The 
Comptrollerand Auditor-General shallreply and. 
report upon the same with reference to the Acts 
of Parliament, under the authority of which 
such issues have been directed.” 


I have, in the first place, to ask the 
Secretary .to the Treasury why, seeing 
this to be the enactment sonning the 
duty of his Department, it is considered 
necessary to have a separate audit for 
the Civil List? The salaries of the 
Judges form part of the charges on the 
fund, and I wish to know if a separate 
audit is provided for this or for any of 
the other charges in the Consolidated 
Fund. I have examined the account 
presented to Parliament from the 
Auditor-General relating to the Civil 
List. I find, for example, in the report 
for 1888, there is the statement, ‘‘ Pay- 
ments into the Consolidated Fund in 
respect of the Civil List during the year 
1887, £380,000; balance outstanding on 
the 31st March, 1887, £96,845 7s, 2d.” 
Then in the report for 1889, the Audi- 
tor-General begins with the state- 
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ment: “Issued on Ist April, 1887, 
£96,845 7s. 2d.” That is a coincidence 
I will not attempt to explain—that a 
eum of £96,000 remaining unissued on 
the last day of the year is issued the 
‘very day after. I want to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury what this 
means, and whether there is any con- 
nection between this unissued balance 
and the sums alleged to be savings in 
‘the various branches of the Civil List, 
reminding him at the same time that 
the duty of the Department is declared 
by Statute to be to report to the House as 
to issues made on account of the Civil 
List, with reference to the Act of Parlia- 
ment under which they are issued. Why 
has the Auditor-General not reported 
in respect of this sum? Why has he 
not told us what the balance means, and 
under what provision of the Statute the 
issue has taken place? There is another 
matter to which I wish to call the hon. 
Gentleman’s attention. We had some 
‘controversy about the amount of infor- 
mation it is the duty of the Government 
to lay before the House on this matter, 
and I alleged it had been the practice of 
the House in former years to state 
every year the amount of the saving 
which had accrued in the various 
branches of the Civil List. I will now 
read the passage from Lord Brougham’s 
speech which put an end to this system. 
Lord Brougham, asking for informa- 
tion, said :— 

“He held in his hand a paper which had 
been presented to Parliament being the Reve- 
nue Returns for the year which showed the 


saving effected in the expenditure of the Civil 
List to be £38,000.” © ° 


I suppose the revenue accounts corre- 
sponded with the Report with reference 
to the Consolidated Fund which the 
Auditor-General annually presented to 
Parliament. Why should this not have 
continued? Why should the House 
not be put in the possession of the in- 
formation which it had up to 1850? 
Although I have had considerable diffi- 
culty in ascertaining the meaning of 
the items in these financial accounts, 
which seem designed to baffle Members 
of this House, I think I have made 
lear the information I solicit from the 
Secretary to the Treasury on the present 
occasion. 

*Mr. JACKSON : I believe, though I 
will not pledge myself definitely, that 
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the hon. Member is that the year of 
the Civil List ends, not on 31st March, 
with the ordinary financial year, but on 
3ist Dec. Since the matter was last 
discussed I have carefully inquired into 
the manner in which the accounts are 
audited, and I am able to assure the 
Committee that the accounts for the 
past five years show that the total sum 
of £385,000 has been issued, and the 
position of the Government is that so long 
as the sum is not exceeded there is no 
surrender of any portion of it. The 
position the Government have taken up 
in the matter is the position that has 
been always held by various Govern- 
ments—viz., that if the amount which 
is issued from the Exchequer does not 
exceed £385,000 in the year there is 
no surrender. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: With reference 
to the statement that the financial years 
do not coincide, I would point out that 
Section 21 of the Act says that the 
Treasury shall cause an account to be 
prepared showing the issue made from 
the Consolidated Fund in the financial 
year ended 3lst March. My question 
is, how it comes about that the amount 
of the unissued balances on the Civil 
List is so abnormally large, whereas it 
is so trifling, and sometimes non-exist- 
ent, on other accounts? I also ask 
whether the unissued balances being 
paid out at the beginning of a new 
year has anything to do with savings 
on any branches of the Civil List ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: No, Sir; what the 
hon. Gentleman says is not inconsistent 
with my statement. The unissued 
balance on 31st March relates to a year 
that ends 3ist December. If the 
amount issued does not exceed the 
£385,000 the Government hold that 
they have nothing to do with the Ex- 
penditure beyond dealing with it in the 
manner in which the statute lays down. 
The accounts are audited by the auditor 
of the Civil List, and the amount the 
hon. Gentleman hes referred to is a 
balance no doubt outstanding at the 31st 
March in the Paymaster General’s 
hands. I think everything is satisfied 
if the Committee is assured that the 
issues do not exceed £385,000, and 
whether on a particular day there was 
ap amount outstanding or not does not 
seem relevant to the question. I am 
not able to give any information as to 


the explanation of the point raised by | what the actual balance in any par- 
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ticular year may have been but the total 
sum I have mentioned has not been 


exceeded. 

Mr. E.ROBERTSON : The hon. Mem- 
ber has given me an answer which is 
relevant not to the question I put to him 
but to the question the Government 
were unable to answer on a former occa- 
sion. I do not admit the accuracy of the 
contention that the duty of the Govern- 
ment is limited to seeing that the total 
expenditure is not exceeded; but that 
has nothing to do with the question. 
The hon. Gentleman has not explained 
how the audit of this Department does 
not extend to the Civil List in the same 
way as it does to other Items. He has 
not explained the anomaly that a very 
large outstanding balance at the end of 
the year is immediately paid out at the 
beginning of the next year. Because 
my questions have not been answered I 
shall move to reduce the Vote by 
£1,000. 


Motion made and Question put, 
‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £44,882, 
be granted for the said Service.”— 
(Yr. Edmund Robertson.) 


The Committee divided; Ayes, 81; 
Noes, 161. (Div. List. No. 101) 


Original Question again proposed. 

*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, North): 
I should like to have some information 
or explanation as to the large proportion 
of the non-effective Vote which stands 
at £16,900 while the salaries are 
£56,000. 

*Mr. JACKSON: I have not the 
details at hand, but I would point out 
that the sum named by the hon. Mem- 
ber goes back aconsiderable number of 


years. 

*Mr. BARTLEY: Does the hon. 
Gentleman mean that the non-effective 
live so very long that they never dis- 
appear from the list ? 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

6. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £6,887, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of paymént during the year ending on 
the 3ist day of March 1890, for the salaries and 
expenses of the Registry of Friendly Societies.” 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton);: 
In moving the reduction of this Vote by 
the sum of £1,000 from the salary of 
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the Chief Registrar T have to submit to 
the Committee an exceedingly curious 
state of things. Under Section 10 sub- 
Section B of the Friendly Societies Act 
of 1885, among other things the 
Registrar was authorized to collect from 
the Returns made to him under the Act 
information which he was to communi- 
cate to particular persons. In the 
examination of the Registrar last year 
before a Committee of the House, he 
admitted that from 1875 until that 
moment he had never dune anything 
whatever under that section of the 
Act. At first in answer to a question from 
myself he said it was doubtful whether 
the section would bear the construction 
of authorizing him to communicate to 
particular persons, but on being pressed 
by me, he admitted in answer No. 94%, 
that there was no doubt he might have 
done it if he had thought fit; but he 
suggested that funds had not been forth- 
coming. Examined as to whether he 
had ever applied to the Treasury for 
funds and had been refused, he admitted 
that he had never done so, and in 
another answer he said “It is entirely 
on my own responsibility that this has 
happened.”’ Under a most valuable pro- 
vision of the Act, the Registrar might 
have communicated to the working men 
whenever he had knowledge of a society 
being in a state of insolvency, but he 
has over and over again neglected to 
perform that duty. He admitted that 
“in 1875 a society called the United In- 
surance Society returned a deficiency of 
over £53,000.” The Registrar admitted 
it was brought to his knowledge in 1877, 
and it was as a matter of fact brought 
to his knowledge with a view to a 
prosecutions The society numbered 
148,000 members, and in 1883 all those 
people lost every farthing they had 
invested in it. Mr. Sutton told us that 
he had specially reported the matter to 
the Chief Registrar in the hope that 
something of a stringent character would 
be done. Year by year returns were 
made to the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies, and the people, knowing those 
returns were being made, presumed, 
and rightly presumed, that if there had 
been evidence of insolvency the Regis- 
trar would have made it known. Un- 
fortunately this case is only a sample. 
There have been forgery and stealing of 
bonds, and those things were brought to 
the notice of the Chief Registrar and 
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ultimately to the Solicitor to the |of the Department, but those who have 


Treasury, but there has never been any 
prosecution. I feel very sorry to make 
an attack upon Mr. Ludlow, who for 
many years has done much for the good 
of working men in this country, but it 
makes it worse when a trusted man 
neglects his duty. It may be that that 
mean is too old for his office. I 

elieve Mr. Sutton, who investigated 
the accounts, has done everything that 
could be done, but I do not understand 
the helpless inaction of Mr. Ludlow. 
That gentleman had,-no doubt, done 
much to encourage thrift among the 
working classes, but there could be 
nothing more fatal to the encourage- 
ment of thrift than the continued 
existence of insolvent societies like 
the one he _ had _ referred to. 
Mr. Tomkins is sent down to examine 
into the society, and the only result is 
that 148,000 men’s subscriptions through 
along series of years are all lost. I 
move the reduction of the Vote. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That item A be reduced by £1,000, 
being part of the Salary of the Chief 
Registrar : ’—(Mr. Bradlaugh.) 


*Mr. 8. HOARE (Norwich): Mr. 
Courtney, I am not surprised at the 
hon. Member for Northampton calling 
attention to this subject, only I cannot 
but regret that he should have taken 
this opportunity of doing so. © Like 
many Members of this House, I am 
deeply interested in the working of our 
Benefit Societies, and I have the plea- 
sure and privilege of being associated 
with the hon. Member for Northampton 
in a Committee upstairs, now sitting 
with reference to this question. I 
could have wished, therefore, that the 
question of the Department for the 
registration of Friendly Societies had 
been postponed until the deliberations 
of that Committee had been brought to 
aclose. Already a great deal has been 
brought before our notice, to which I 
cannot allude.. I am one of those who 
want, when we do take into con- 
sideration the work of this Depart- 
ment, to have every fact before 
us, and we who serve on the Committee 
ought not to have our mouths closed, 
but ought to be able to lay before the 
House the whole of the facts that are 
laid before the Committee. The hon. 





seen the working of the Department 
must feel satisfied that if it has not. 
been as efficient as it should have been, 
a great deal is owing to the want of 
legislation, giving it sufficient power to 
act in the case of insolvent societies, 
or in the case of societies which do not 
show a satisfactory balance sheet. The 
hon. Member has alluded to the powers 
already given to the Department, but. 
it must be remembered, that in order 
to obtain actuarial investigation, it is 
necessary for 500 Members of the 
Society to apply for the actuarial investi- 
gation, and I think when the time comes 
for discussing the matter in the House, 
it will be seen that there is great diffi- 
culty in obtaining these 500 signatures, 
and that this circumstance constitutes a 
great obstacle to the Department pens, 4 
as efficient as it ought to be. I spea 
with a little experience of the subject, 
for a near relative of my own undertook 
the very bold task, for the sake of a vast 
number of working people, of exposing a 
Society which was in a most unsatis- 
factory position. In a very humble way 
I had the privilege of supporting him 
in the steps he took; and we no sooner 
tried to get the 500 signatures, than the 
society brought an action for libel with 
very heavy damages against the gentle- 
man who undertook the work. I may 
mention that every facility was afforded 
by Mr. Ludlow, and by the actuary, Mr. 
Sutton. But they were powerless to take 
any really active steps, without the signg- 
tures which the Committee will under- 
stand it was exceedingly difficult to get. 
It is not easy to get workmen to sign a 
paper for investigation. They feel, 
perhaps, that possibly the society may last. 
their time; at any rate, they donot like 
to do that which might leave them with- 
out the support from the society, to 
which they look in case of illness. 
think a great deal is wanted in this 
Department, and I am quite sure that 
both the Chief Registrar and the Actuary 
have been most desirous themselves for 
the inquiry which is now being held. 
They nave not been desirous that the 
inquiry should be in any way shirked; 
they are anxious thas the Committee 
should fully see what their present posi- 
tion is, and fully realize what their 
difficulties now are. I cannot but think 
that one result of the inquiry will be 
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future any necessity for movin 
the reduction of the Vote, an 
the working people of England will feel 
that in the Department they have some 
safeguard, that the money which they 
with great difficulty put aside will be 
forthcoming with interest when the 
time comes that they require it. I hope, 
therefore, the hon. Member for North- 
ampton will not press his Amendment 
for a reduction to a division. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: The hon. Mem- 
ber has stated with the utmost fairness 
that 500 signatures have to be obtained, 
but that only goes to the question of 
investigation under another section, and 
it does not at all apply to the duty which 
I say is imposed upon the Chief Regis- 
trac under sub-Section B, sub-Section 
10. They are two entirely different 
matters relating to other societies, and I 
confined myself solely to the United 
Brothers reported upon last year. 

*Sir. HERBERT MAXWELL (Wig- 
ton): IT do not wish to make any com- 
plaint that the hon. Member for North- 
ampton has selected this -opportunity 
for making an attack upon one who is a 
very valuable public servant—one who 
has grown old in the public service, and 
who has, in the course of his service, 
done a great deal for the true interests 
of the working classes. Mr. Ludlow, 
I think, has hardly merited the harsh 
expression of opinion which has been 
passed upon him by the hon. Member 
for Northampton. What is the case, 
Mr. Courtney. In 1875, the Friendly 
Societies Act was passed. It was-an 
entirely new field, and it was not easy to 
find one duly qualified to fill the office 
created ; and I venture to say of all the 
Departments there is not one in which 
the business to be transacted has in- 
creased so largely as that of the Regis- 
tration Department, while at the same 
time the staff has not been increased. 
Other departments, the Post Office for 
instance, has had a vast increase of 
business, but then the staff has been 

roportionately increased. Mr. Ludlow 
has received no assistance to enable 
him to discharge his onerous duties. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: My complaint 
is that he did not discharge one of his 
duties at all under this Section, and he 
80 admitted under pressure. 

*Sm H. MAXWELL: I am quite 
aware that the hon. Member has 
limited his complaint of the Chief 
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Registrar to the 10th Section, but 
the Act consists of a great many 
sections, and this particular Section is 
open to the construction put upon it, 
rightly or wrongly, by the Chief 
Registrar, Mr. 5 will ap 
again as a witness be'ore the Committee 
sitting upstairs, and I do ask this 
Committee of the whole House to cone 
sider whether this is a fitting oppor- 
tunity to go into the Lobby for what will 
practically be a Vote of Censure upon 
Mr. Ludlow. In common fairness let 
us wait until the inquiry has been cons 
cluded. I admit that so far as the 
evidence has gone, it seems to point to 
a certain inadequacy or possibly in- 
efficiency in the office, but although I 
have paid great attention to the evidence 
given before the Committee upstairs, I 
have been unable—perhaps because I 
am slow—to form an opinion as to what 
that Report will be or what is necessary 
to be done. Therefore, I think I will 
best 9 my duty now by asking 
hon. Members to stay their judgment. 
They will have ample opportunity before 
long, and I cannot help thinking a 
much better opportunity, to discuss the 
whole matter. — 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: I have been 
appealed to not to anticipate the Report 
of a body of gentlemen who will have 
to  greany upon this very question, 
and I agree that it is hardly fair to ask 
the Committee upon my ex parte state- 
ment to give a Vote which would be a 
difficulty in the way of the Select Com- 
mittee if their decision should be other 
than that of the House given suddenly 
on my Motion. Therefore, I will not 
prose the matter to a division, although 

do think it was my clear duty to raise 
the question on this occasion. 


Motion by leave withdrawn. 


Original question again proposed. 

*Mr. WILLIAM WOODALL (Han- 
ley): There is a question not of very 
large importance, but, no doubt, of 
sufficient importance to those who have 
the administration of friendly Societies. 
They are exempted from income tax, 
on their investments. Their complaint 
is that this exemption is attended with 
much unneeessary inconvenience, inas- 
much as the payments have to be made, 
and iabsdayealty: formal claims have to 
be made for repayment. I am urged 
to ask the attention of the Treasury 
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to the matter, and to ask whether 
they cannot see their way to making 
special exceptions in the case of Friendly 
Societies; or, at any rate, to hear 
in mind that the conduct of these 
societies is entrusted to working men 
who cannot be always relied upon to 
be perfectly quick in the assertion of 
their claims, and that they will modify 
and simplify the process of claiming 
exemption as far as possible. . 
*Mr. GOSCHEN : The attention of the 
Treasury has been directed to the 
matter, but the Committee will see that 
it is difficult to deal with a particular 
body of men. There are various ways 
in which working men are associated 
together, and in which they possess 
investments, and the question has 
caused considerable anxiety in the 
Inland Revenue Office as well as among 
working men. I can assure the hon. 
Gentleman that we are anxious to save 
the working men all the trouble pos- 
sible. 


Original question put, and agreed to. 


7. £10,934, to complete the sum for 
Land Commissioners for England. 


Motion made, and question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £133,823, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1890, for the salaries 
and expenses of the Local Government Board.”’ 


*Mr. JAMES STUART: There is 
a matter which I wish to bring under 
the notice of the President of the 
Local Government Board. I have 
already asked several questions in re- 
gard to the inspection of workhouse 
schools. At one time in the 640 or 650 
unions in this country there were schools 
connected with the workhouses, but 

radually of late years they have 
oe separated from the workhouses 
» so that now considerably less than one- 
half of the Poor Law schools are work- 
house schools. That operation is goingon 
pretty rapidly. Something like five years 

there were 300 workhouse schools, 
now I think there are not many more 
than 200. The schools that have been 
established in lieu of workhouse schools 
are called separate or district schools. 
In the metropolis I believe, with the 
exception of Mile End, they are all 
separate or district schools. The children 
connected with the workhouse are 
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taught in the schools, which for 
the most part have distinct masters and 
mistresses. In many places homes are 
now being erected in connection with 
Poor Law unions, and in these homes 
the children are maintained and are 
sent from them to these separate or 
district schools, just as they would go 
to any public elemen school if 
they were not paupers. Now I wish 
to call attention to the position of 
the teachers in connection with separate 
schools and with workhouse schools. 
The children are actually under four 
Inspectors. There is the Superintendent 
Inspector of Local Government Board ; 
there is his assistant, there is a Medical 
Inspector and there is a School In- 
spector. Some years ago, in the year 
1874 or thereabouts, a recommenda- 
tion was made that the schools should 
be wholly placed under the Education 
Inspectors of the Poor Law Depart- 
ment,and of course, under the Medical 
Inspector, but it was not carried into 
effect, owing, I suppose, to the change 
of Government which took place at the 
time. So far, as Medical Inspector is 
concerned, it is not necessary to take 
that into consideration. We all agree 
that the children should be under 
Medical Inspection, but the object of 
my remarks is to ask that the children 
so far as the school is concerned, should 
be placed wholly under the Inspector 
of the Education Department of the 
Privy Council. Now that is the 
proposal which I put in the question 
I asked of the Local Government Board 
a short time ago. The proposal that 
has been made by certain Boards of 
Guardians, or rather, by the Com- 
mittees of certain Boards of Guardians, 
is that separate or district schools: 
should be placed, so far as the schools 
and children in them are concerned, 
under the inspection of the Education 
Department, and that their schools 
should be treated in all respects as if 
they were public elementary schools. 
The difference in their position would 
think that the Inspector who looks after 
the education in these schools would 
not be answerable to the same Depart- 
ment as other Inspectors, namely, the 
Poor Law Department, but that he would 
be answerable to a different Depart- 
ment, the Education Department. The 
President of the Local Government 
Board stated that difficulty might 
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arise from the clashing of the two De- 

artments, and that the expériment has 
Soule tried and failed. I admit the force 
of the former argument, but I deny that 
any proper attempt has been made in 
the direction I suggest. What was done 
in that direction was not an experiment. 
It was due to the natural growth of 
things that the inspection in early days 
should be under the Education De- 
partment. Under the Poor Law of fifty 
years ago, workhouse schools were 
practically non-existent, they were 
created under miserable circumstances, 
the teachers were of a very poor class, 
and very often were paupers fit for 
nothing else, and the children were 
consequently taught nothing. There 
was no way of getting anything like 
order into this miserable system 
except by the intervention of the Edu- 
cation Department of the time. That 
was, of course, before the Act of 1870. 
The Education Department did inter- 
vene in order to secure that there should 
be competent teachers. The system was 
abandoned because of departmental 
difficulties. But now you must re- 
member, in dealing with the teachers, 
that you are dealing with a set of 
persons who are fulfilling their special 
functions in special buildings, and who 
can without difficulty be under a differ- 
ent Department. There are now only 
200 schools practically of the workhouse 
type, and of this number many of them 
are connected with small workhouses 
where matters could be very easily 
arranged. The majority of children, as 
I have indicated, are being educated 
in separate or district schools under the 
management of Boards of Guardians, 
whose Committee stand in exactly the 
same position as the School Manage- 
ment Committee. Now, therefore, if 
you have an Education Inspector under 
the Education Department, you have 
only a residual number in which any 
departmental difficulty could arise. 
The question may be asked, What 
is the reason of this proposed 
change? Now, first, what I want to 
impress upon the Committee is this— 
that the matter I am bringing before it 
refers to a very considerable number of 
children, I think something like 30,000 ; 
and, if I am not mistaken, to something 
like 800 teachers. I will first take the 


‘case of the teachers. We have consider- 


able difficulty in getting good teachers 
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for the Workhouse Poor Law Schools. 
under the existing arrangement. I 
believe that up to the present the 
Education Department have refused 
to give teachers their parchments until 
they have left the Poor Law Depart- 
ment, and have come under the Educa- 
tion Department, and the result is that 
when a Committee of Guardians or of 
a separate or district school seek, as I am 
sure they do, to get goud teachers, they are: 
met with the difficulty that the teacher 
has not been with them many months 
before he finds that he cannot get his 
parchment, and that he must either re- 
main a member of a limited and narrow 
and less well paid section of the educa- 
ting community, or that he must leave 
his appointment as quickly as he cam 
in order to come under the Education 
Department. This makes it difficult not 
only to obtain, but also to retain the 
service of teachers of the best kind. I 
believe I am right in saying that the 
President of the Local Government: 
Board has received from the North 
Surrey School managers a memorial 
which sets forth that the salaries paid 
to teachers in Poor Law Schools are 
practically the same as when they were 
originally fixed more than 40 years ago; 
that the highest salaries obtainable by 
these teachers are £60 a-year with 
board and lodging; that since the pas- 
sing of the Education Act in 1870, 
teachers under the Education Depart- 
ment have been able to command 
salaries of £400 a-year and upwards for 
doing precisely the same work as is done 
by teachers in Poor Law Schools, and 
the result is that the Poor Law Schools. 
have to be content with such teachers 
as fail to obtain the better appointments 
under the Education Department, and 
who are unable to obtain parchment 
certificates unless they leave the Poor 
Law Schools and take service under the 
Education Department. The managers 
of the North Surrey Schools, therefore, 
ask that the salaries of these teachers 
should be brought up to the standard 
which exists under the Education De- 
partment, and that the Poor Law 
teachers should be placed on the same 
terms as regards certificates as teachers 
under that department. The object of 
these gentlemen is to obtain the services 
of really competent teachers, and their 
waieak in part covers the ground of the 
proposal which I am now making, and 
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which has also been made by the 
Shoreditch Board of Guardians, who are 
establishing one of those cottage ar- 
rangements in the neighbourhood of 
London for their children, and who are 
putting up a school which they desire 
to be in every way of the best character. 
They say that the services of teachers 
in Poor Law Schools are not recognized 
by the Education Department in the 
same way as those of the Department’s 
own teachers, and the result is that the 
most efficient and best trained teachers 
will not take appointments in these 
schools, which consequently have not 
the advantage of that contact and 
touch with the general educational 
sentiment of the country, which it 
is desirable that they should have. 
Now, my proposal is that these schools 
should be placed under the Education 
Department. The Shoreditch Guardians 
—and I agree with them—want. to 
bring the whole of these schools under 
the same system as the public elemen- 
tary schools on this account, that you 
would get the same inspection and the 
same standard of teaching. And we 
advocate this in the interests of the 
children themselves. We desire—and, 
I believe, hon. Gentlemen opposite also 
desire, for this is no party matter—to 
see the workhouse taint removed from 
these pauper children. I appeal in 
this matter to the President of the 
Local Government Board, who has very 
large and wide-minded views on sub- 
jects of this nature, and I am sure no 
one ‘desires more than he to secure the 
removal of this workhouse taint. That 
is now being done as much as possible, 
for a number of unions send their chil- 
‘dren to public elementary schools in the 
neighbourhood, and thus, as far as edu- 
cation is concerned, bring them entirely 
under the control of the Education 
Department. And again, where the 
children are maintained in cottage 
homes provided by the Poor Law 
Authorities you have precisely the same 
state of things, viz., the children going 
to school and coming back to the Work- 
house Authorities as to their home; and 
no more argument can be urged against 
utting these separate schools under the 
ucation Department than against 
Sowing the children to go to schools 
under that Department. It seems to me 
it would be a lamentable thing if de- 
partmental difficulties with permanent 
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officials were to be allowed to stand in 
the way of carrying out this reform, 
and I do urge on the President 
of the Local Government Board 
to take steps with a view to 
providing for the Poor Law children 
education which shall be on a level with 
the general elementary education of the 
country, and which shall enable them, 
as far as possible, to rise out of the situ- 
ation into which, through no fault of 
their own, they have fallen. I urge 
upon him and upon the Education De- 
partment the careful consideration of 
the step I have indicated. It will make 
no difference ultimately in the charges 
that come upon the nation. It may be 
that the charges for Education of pauper 
children would come under the Educa- 
tion Vote instead of the Poor Law Vote, 
but that makes no real difference, for in 
both cases the charges have to be paid 
by the nation. And while there would 
be no increase of cost, you would ensure 
the employment of a more efficient class 
of teachers. In order to give the matter 
a definite form, Sir, I beg to move the 
reduction of the Vote by £100. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That Item G, Inspector of Workhouse 
Schools, Salaries, be reduced by £100.” 
—(Hr. James Stuart). 


*Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity): I rise to support the ——— 
of the hon. Member opposite. The time 
has come when there should be only one 
standard for the education of all 
children of the same class. It is, 
in my opinion, an anomaly that 
the children of one section of the 
labouring classes should be under one 
Department for educational purposes, 
and the children of another section 
under another Department. It is 
no doubt a departmental difficulty 
which has caused the present anomalous 
condition, but I believe that if the 
heads of Departments would put their 
heads together they would easily 
arrive at a solution of the diffi- 
culty. I may just add that 
this is a matter which affects not 
only the interests of the children, but 
also those of the teachers, who ought 
not to be placed under the disadvantages 
which now affect them. The teachers 
of these large pauper schools— 
male and female—are, as a class, v 
good ; and if any class of teachers n 
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en ent from the Government, it 
is this class who have to deal with chil- 
dren where education requires me ra 
vigour and brightness. I should be 
very glad if the present state of things 
could be altered. 

*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): It 
is true that there are some $0,000 of 
these children now being brought up in 
workhouse and district schools; in the 
former 22,500, and in the latter 7,500, I 
believe. I have felt for many years that 
poe ry 0 should be taken from 
complete living, so to s , amon 
hieuediied. You get a i sored of * 
children of the same unfortunate class ; 
they live in the workhouse by them- 
selves; all their surroundings contain 
the pauper element; they become list- 
less and apathetic, and it is extremely 
difficult to instil into them the feelin 
and aspirations of children more happily 
circumstanced. I consider the step of 
taking these children from the work- 
house and sending them into elementary 
schools is one of the best possible steps. 
I believe those who have studied the 
Reports of the Inspectors of Poor Law 
schools will bear me out when I say that 
one great effort is to make these chil- 
dren at all like ordinary children. This 
is the effect of their pauper surround- 
ings, and I therefore strongly urge on 
the President of the Local Government 
Board that much more active steps 
should be taken to remove the children 
from the workhouses and bring them 
more into contact with ordinary children 
both for instruction and for play. 
I believe the system of boarding the 
children out in houses on the small 
village system is infinitely the better plan 
than even that of separate workhouse 
schools, and I am anxious to see these 
30,000 children brought under the influ- 
ence not only of education, but of other 
children. I hope, therefore, the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
will see his way to get rid of these 200 
workhouse schools. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: It is hardly necessary 
for me to assure the Committee that my 
sympathies are entirely in the direction 
of those who have expressed their great 
desire that children who unhappily come 
within the scope of the Poor Law 
should, as far as possible, be removed 
from the unfortunate influences which 
eurround them in our workhouses. I 
tntirely agree with my hon. Friend who 
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ke last, that it is most desirable that 

e educational means to be adopted in 
reference to these children should not 
only be removed from the workhouse 
iad workhouse schools as far as ible, 
but that every encouragement should be 
given for the education of these children 
in public elementary schvols, so that 
they may associate with other children, 
and have no connection whatever with 
the Poor Law, but assimilate themselves 
both in education and enjoyment with 
children who are in a more fortunate 
— of life. It is satisfactory to 
now that there has been a ¢ in- 
crease in the separate and district school 
system, and it is also a satisfactory 
feature that the number of children 
who are educated in the public ele- 
mentary schools has also largely in- 
creased. I can conceive nothing more 
unsatisfactory than that young children 
should be kept within the bare and 
blank walls and dreary surroundings of 
the workhouse ; the more they are re- 
moved from such an atmosphere the 
more good will be done to them and the 
general community. As far as the 
policy of the Local Government Board 
is concerned, we desire to give every 
encouragement to the system of district 
and separate schools, and to extending 
and developing education in the public 
elementary schools. It has been ed 
with considerable plausibility that there 
should be only one system of inspection 
and one Inspector, that the Inspector of 
the Education Department should have 
control of the connection of children 
both in Poor Law and other schools. 
But everybody must admit that it is 
very unsatisfactory to have a sort of 
dual control over the children who are 
committed to the charge of Boards of 
Guardians. The result would be that 
instead of Reports on the condition of 
these children being sent direct to the 
Government Department, who are 
responsible for the administration of 
the Poor Law in all its branches, the 
Reports would have to go to the Educa- 
tion Department and be transmitted 
from the Education Department to the 
Local Government Board. That is not 
a system which would work well or be 
satisfactory to the Local Government 
Board. Ifthe Local Government Board 
is to be the controlling body with refer- 
ence to Poor Law matters, I do not see 
how Parliament can judiciously or pro- 
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sg Sameer the control which that 
has with reference toschools which 
are, after all, Poor Law institutions. 
Of course, if I imagined that the advan- 
tages to be derived from changing the 
system would outweigh the van- 
tages, it would be my duty to make 
arrangements by which the system pro- 
posed by the hon. Gentleman should be 
carried out; but if I may venture to 
say so, the education given in these 
Poor Law Schools will bear favourable 
comparison with that given in the public 
elementary schools if. you take into 
account the character of the children to 
beeducated. Isay, ifyou takeintoaccount 
the character of the children with whom 
we have to deal, because you must re- 
member that in the ordinary schools you 
have children who are constantly resi- 
dent in the locality, who go to school 
regularly; but in the case of the Poor 
Law schools the children are constantly 
shifting. On the whole, we have every 
reason to be satisfied with the educa- 
tion given in these schools. There isa 
valuable society in London which makes 
ial inquiry into the condition of all 
the children who go out to service from 
these schools, and I am glad to see that 
the account they give of the children is 
entirely satisfactory. Of 1,704 children 
who went out to service from the London 
pauper schools, 1,358 were returned 
as very good; 183 as satisfactory— 
that is to say they were accused of 
no serious fault; 37, or about two 
in the hundred, as bad; and the 
remainder were accounted for as havin 
either emigrated, married, or died 
I say that, looking tothe class of children 
and to the circumstances you have to 
deal with, the results of the education 
given in these schools must be regarded 
as extremely satisfactory, and I do not 
think that if you were to adopt the pro- 
posal of the hon. Gentleman the 
condition of things would be rendered 
much more satisfactory than it is now. 
At any rate the adoption of the proposal 
would in my opinion be stented with 
very grave disadvantage and the hon. 
Gentleman has not given any good 
reasons why the present system should 
be departed from. As to the teachers, 
thereisnodoubt whatever thatthe amount 
of salary which teachers in poor law 
schools are able to earn is not so large 
as is earned in public elementary schools. 
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I myself think that ‘the earnest 
and most laudable desire to constantly 
increase the standard of education inthe 
elementary schools and to obtain more 
highly qualified teachers has led to the 
payment of very high salaries; and I am 
not going to dispute the fact that those 
salaries are well earned. At the same . 
this question of salaries ought to be con- 
sidered altogether apart from the ques- 
tion of inspection. If thehon. Member 
can assure me that the teachers in the 
Poor Law schools are underpaid, I can 
only say that the matter will receive my 
careful consideration, and I will under- 
take that any representation the hon. 
Gentleman may make will be fully con- 
sidered. As to the general question of 
the change advocated in the method of 
inspection, I do not think the hon. Mem- 
ber has shown any reason which 
would induce the Government 
Board to disch themselves of their 
present responsibility for the education 
and training of children in these 
schools. 

Mrz. COSSHAM (Bristol, E): I think 
the polar star of the situation is that 
we should not keep up the system of 
hereditary paupers, and I am sure that 
the more we aim at ing children 
away from the influence of the work- 
house the more we shall be likely to 
obtain that result. The system of here- 
ditary paupers is a very expensive one, 
and a great many. of our paupers are 
created by being brought up under it. 
In my part of the country we have an 
institution in which 2,000 or 3,000 chil- 
dren taken from the same class as pauper 
children are brought up, and the result 
of the education they receive is that only 
three per cent ever reach the work- 
house. The training they receive 
enables them to earn an _ honest 
living and to become ornaments and 
useful members of society. I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will pursue the 
object he has evidently at heart, and will 
succeed in freeing us from the hereditary 
tendency of keeping our children from 
the workhouses. 

*Mr. McLAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) : 
I should like to express my satisfaction 
with what the right hon. Gentleman said 
with regard to the schools and to the 
way in which he thinks the children are 
educated. I wish, however, to ask him 
whether he will instruct the Inspectors 
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whenever they have an o noe a 
discourage the guardians from building 
those very | schools. Some years 

when the Lambeth Guardians were 
shoe to build new schools they had 
almost decided to adopt the cottage 
system, and itwas through theinfluence of 
the Government Inspector that they un- 
fortunately determined upon the barrack 
system. It is clear that the Local 
Government ma have very t 
influence with the F apierera in these 
matters, and I therefore trust the right 
hon. Gentleman will instruct the - 
tors to try and dissuade guardians from 
building these schools. 

*Mr. RIT : Of course a great 
deal must depend upon the peculiar 
circumstances of each case. If an 
arrangement has been made under which 
districts join together for the purpose of 
building a large school to keep the 
children out of the workhouse of course I 
would rather have a large school than 
the workhouse. I somewhat sympathize 
with the hon. Gentleman, and am not in- 
clined to enco the building of what 
are called barrack schools, as I am sure 
smaller schools are preferable. 

Mr. COSSHAM: I see that £22,900 
in the Local Government Board Account, 
or one-seventh of the whole is set 
down as expenses of oo These 
expenses seem to me to be on a 
very extravagant scale, and I think 
something ought to be done to check 
them. It must not be supposed that these 
travelling expenses are spent in connec- 
tion with any educational establishment, 
and I do not know whether I should be in 
order in giving the explanation that is 
desired. I shall be glad to do so 
subsequently. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): I am extremely anxious that the 
right hon. Gentleman shonld come to the 
conclusion that workhouse children 
should not be educated alone, but should 
always, where possible, be sent to 
schools with children not connnected 
with the workhouse. My experience in 
this matter has been a very happy one. 
I have induced my colleagues on tho 
Board of' Guardians I have been con- 
nected with for many years to send the 
workhouse children outto theneighbour- 
ing schools. They have not at all the 
eeoratas of ’ oli bright aene pws Tend 

are very mw iter an er 
and turn out to be much more useful 
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when they leave than ordinary work- 
house ‘children. I have found that 
children educated in workhouse schools 
are dullin the extreme. I believe this 
has been the experience in other parts of 
the country too, and I trust the right 
hon. Gentleman will therefore dis- 
courage the building schools of any kind 
for workhouse chil alone, and that 
the guardians may be induced all over 
the gers to mix the children up with 
other children and take away from them 
as far as possible the taint of the work- 
house. 

Mrz. STUART: I am not satisfied 
with the right hon. Gentleman’s ox- 
planation and I think I must go to 
a Division. I want to have the whole 
of our workhouse children and teachers 
put under the Education Department, 
and I can see the right hon. Gentleman 
does not want to do this. The right 
hon. Gentleman has endeavoured to 
make out that there is a difference 
between the question of the teachers and 
that of the children, but if so, what does 
the right hon. Gentleman make of the 
fact that the teachers are getting their 
salaries, and that the Boardsof Guardians 
are complaining that they cannot get as 
good teachers as they want, and are 
Getting the leavings of other schools? 

nless the right hon. Gentleman can 
give us a little more encouragement I 
must ask the House to divide. 


Question put “That item A be 
reduced by £100.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 71 3 
Noes 187. (Div. List No. 102) 

Original Question again proposed. 

It being after midnight, the Chairman 


left the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 

Resolutions. to be reported to-mor- 
row at two of the clock. Committee also 
report progress, to sit again to-morrow 
at Two of the clock. 


ASSIZES RELIEF BILL. (No. 167) 
Considered in Oommittee and re- 
ported, without amendment. 
Read the third time and passed. 


COUNTY COURT APPEALS (IRELAND) 
BILL. (No. 128) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Clause 1. 








1647. Submarine Telegraph 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mavpzn, Dublin Uni- 
versity): I did not ogee to the Second 
Reading of this Bill. The objections the 
Government entertain are met by the 
Amendments of which I have given 
notice. I desire that these should be 
fairly considered, and now beg to move 
that you, Sir, report progress. 

Committee report progress; to sit 
again on Monday next. 


SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH CONTRACT 
(HALIFAX AND BERMUDA). 

*Tuz SECRETARY ro raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): In 
moving the approval of this contract it 
may be convenient that I should make 
a short explanation to the House of the 
circumstances that led to its being made. 
It is proposed to subsidize a cable 
which is to be laid from Halifax to 
Bermuda, so providing a means of rapid 
communication with the Island of Ber- 
muda, which is very important from a 
military a naval and a Oolonial point 
of view. The question has been con- 
sidered for a good many years and by 
several Governments. The War Office, 
the Admiralty, the Colonial Office, and 
the Royal Commission on National De- 
fence which sat in 1880 have all strongly 
reported in favour of the absolute 
necessity of providing this means of 
communication, and one of the con- 
ditions laid down is that the communi- 
cation should be direct between the 
two points of British territory, Halifax 
and Bermuda. At present the only 
means of communication is by the 

‘fortnightly mail service. In former 
times the mail service was subsidized at 
a cost of £17,500 a-year, and when 
- if was proposed that telegraphic 
communication should be obtained, it 
was pointed out that this question 
could hardly be considered so long as 
the large subsidy to the Mail Service 
was continued. Tenders were invited 
on the expiration of the Mail Service 
contract which resulted in a reduction 
of the £17,500 to £14,500 a-year. This 
was not thought satisfactory and the 
service was discontinued in 1885 when 
tenders for a cable were called for and 
several received. At that time, however, 
it was felt that the sudsidy demanded, 
was higher than ought to be paid, and 
the question was allowed to sleep for a 


{COMMONS} 
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time until further pressure was brought 
to bear showing the necessity for some 
means of communication, because as the 
House is aware, there is a very large 
naval and military establishment at Ber- 
muda, and in cases of emergency and 
indeed, even in times of peace, the 
necessity is obvious, for Burmuda is the 
central point of the North American and 
West Indiastations. The occasion often 
arises for rapid communication between 


these two points. I have no desire to 
detain the House or I might give several 
instances. In one case a ship was 


leaving Burmuda and it was desired to 
order her to Venezuela, but she could 
not be communicated with until she 
arrived at Halifax and then there was 
all the delay of the voyage back. It is 
not necessary for me to insist on the 
point of necessity, it is admitted by all 
authorities concerned. Tenders were 
called for in 1885, and those received 
are set forth in the Treasury minutes 
before the House. The question has 
been considered by successive Govern- 
ments, and all have agreed in the neces- 
sity of establishing telegraphic communi- 
cation between Halifax and Bermuda. 
The subject has received the most careful 
consideration, not only of the Treas 
but of the Post Office and Telegraph 
Department, the War Office, the Ad- 
miralty, aud the Colonial Office. After 
considerable discussion, they all agreed 
it was desirable this cable should be 
laid, and that it should be offered to 
public competition. It may be that 
some hon. Members will hold the opinion 
that the Government might have laid 
the cable and worked it themselves, but 
I think that anyone who carefully con- 
siders this question will see that there 
are very strong financial objections to 
that course. It is true, no doubt, that 
the Government could probably borrow 
money on better terms than a compan 
could obtain it, but at the same time it 
must be obvious the cost of maintaining 
and working a cable which only forms a 
link in a complete service must be very 
much greater than the cost of workin 
a cable by a company in connection wi 
other services; and I believe that it is 
roposed to carry this cable on to the 
West Indies for the purpose of enhanc- 
ing its commercial value, and making it 
available for revenue from commercial 
sources. The final tenders obtained are 
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set forth in the Treasury Minutes, and I 
think the House will agree that after 
tenders have been invited by public 
competition, unless there are very strong 
reasons against it, it is the duty of the 
Government to accept the lowest tender. 
In this case the Government have taken, 
I think I may say, unusual precautions in 
endeavouring to provide ample and com- 
plete security, not only for the construc- 
tion and laying of the cable, but also for 
its maintenance in good working order. 
The subsidy of £8,100 which ‘it is pro- 
posed to pay will only be payable from 
the time when the cable is first in work- 
ing order, and only as long as it is so 
maintained. I do not think it can be 
expen thatthis particular link of cable 
will produce any very large commercial 
revenue, and I believe after having had 
a great deal to do in the negotiations, 
that the terms which were offered, 
and which were accepted by the 
Government are as satisfactory as 
the Government could have hoped to 
obtain. I do not know that I need say 
more on the subject, it has been most 
fully and carefully considered. I may 
point out also that we have taken care 
after specifications were made of re- 
quiring to have a sample of the pro- 
posed cable submitted, and this being 
submitted to the experts of the Tele- 
graph Department, has been pronounced 
satisfactory for the purpose. I believe 
the subsidy is reasonable, looking at the 
work to be done. The cost of main- 
tenance will be considerable, and I 
believe the work will be much better 
done by a Company independent of the 
Government, than it would be done by 
a Government Department. It will be 
necessary to provide the means of 
repairing accidents, and I believe it will 
be necessary to have a cable ship in 
that part of the world available at all 
times in case of accident to the cable. 
[ think the Contract is one the House 
may accept without hesitation. Every 
precaution has been taken to make the 
conditions such that we have complete 
security, not only for sufficiency of 
capital to lay the cable, but for its 
maintenance in good working order. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Contract, dated the 12th day of 
April, 1889, for the Construction of a Sub- 
marine Telegraph Line from Halifax, Nova 


{May 9, 1889} 
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Scotia, to the Island of Bermuda be approved.” 
—(Mr. Jackson.) 

Dr: CAMERON: The amendment 
I have to propose does not in 
the smallest degree traverse that 
position the hon. Gentleman _ has 
laboured to establish. I am perfectly 
aware that various Oommittees and 
other bodies have pronounced it to 
be of great strategic importance to 
establish telegraphic communication be- 
tween Bermuda and Halifax, and that 
cable communication should not traverse 
the dominions of any Foreign Power. 
I admit that, and the hon. Gentleman 
might even have gone further and have 
pointed out the importance of this means 
of communication to the shipping 
interest. I am prepared to admit that, 
but the matter is not of such pressing 
importance that it should be brought on 
the day after the papers are in the hands 
of members. According to the hon. 
Gentleman’s own showing, Estimates 
were submitted in 1885. Among the 
tenders then received was one from this 
very Company to lay the cable for £8,000. 
Then the hon. Gentleman said the 
tenders of 1885 were considered exces- 
sive, and no tender was accepted. So 
that in 1886 the offer of this Company 
to do the work for £8,000 was rejected 
as an excessive demand, but in 1889 the 
hon. Gentleman recommends us to 
accept a still higher tender. In April, 
1888, tenders were invited, and the Sub- 
marine Company offered to do the work 
for an annual subsidy of £6,925 instead 
of the £8,100 they are now asking us to 
pay. Subsequently they applied to be 
allowed to modify their tender in con- 
sideration of rise in prices since they 
sent it in. As everybody knows, the 
copper market was rigged at that time, 
and copper went up to an enormous 
price, and there was reason to allow 
the Company to withdraw their tender, 
which they did. They then sent in 
a higher tender—higher than that 
of 1886—this tender for £8,100. 
This offer has been accepted, although the 
copper ring has long since collapsed and 
the price of copper has considerably 
fallen. The hon. Gentleman speaks of 
the great precautions taken, and it is 
stipulated in the Oontract that the 
capital of the Company shall be at least 
£100,000, and that the amount expended 
in laying the cable shall be not less than 
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£80,000. Tasked this evening what is 
the capitalized value of the annuity we 
are asked to give to this Company, and 
I was met with one of those sitting down 
answers which sometimes succeed in pre- 
venting discussion and do not give you 
the information you desire. But I am 
sufficiently near the mark when I say 
that the capitalized value of this £8,100 
for 20 years at 3 per cent is somethin 
like £130,000. We are actually ask 
to pay £130,000 or £140,000 to this 
Company, whose entire capital is stipu- 
lated to be only £100,000, of which 
£80,000 is to be expended on the work 
of manufacturing and laying the cable. 
Another point to which I wish to draw 
attention is this, that the strategical 
reasons which now exist for laying this 
cable will exist 20 years hence when the 
Contract expires, and the Government 
will then have either to enter into some 
new a or continue to pay the 
subsidy. e fact is, therefore, we are 
undertaking to pay a perpetual subsidy 
which represents a capital of £250,000. 

Mr. JACKSON: The minute says, 
“There shall be a paid-up capital of 
£100,000.” It does not say that that is 
the capital. 


Dr. CAMERON : There is no sense | 7 


in the stipulation unless that is con- 
sidered a sufficient sum. 


Mr. JACKSON: So far as capital is 
concerned 


Dr. CAMERON : Of course, that is 
what we are concerned with. The 
Government have sanctioned the prin- 
ciple of owning and maintaining cables 
themselves, and I do not think the 
Postmaster General would agree that 
he could not conduct the service as 
efficiently as a Oompany, and that a 
Company not of the first class. Why, 
the right hon. Gentleman has lately 
come into possession of submarine com- 
munication with the Continent, and if it is 
desirable that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment: should have this international 
communication in their hands, it is 
surely all the more desirable they 
should have intercolonial communica- 
tion under their control. I do not 
think the Postmaster General should 
submit to such a slur upon his Depart- 
ment. According to. the agreement, if 
this cable fails and the yi do not 
repair it; then: Hier; Majesty's Govern- 

Dr. Cameron 
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ment may in and repair it for 
themselves, feta the Company with 
the expense. But does not that con- 
template a state of circumstances under 
which the bier sored yr Ps 
leading tele, ic expert of the day, 
will be called in to do the work which 
the Company cannot do for itself? If 
the line is to be extended to the West 
Indies, so the much more is it necessary 
we should have ion of it; this 
suggestion of the hon. Gentleman 
justifies my argument. I do not 
want to detain the House : moment 
longer than is necessary, and, putting 
eur ents briefly, the sum ered for is 
larger than the sum which in 1886 was 
rejcected as excessive. The Company 
were allowed to withdraw a much lower 
tender a year ago when copper was 
high, and they have not returned to the 
original figure now that copper has 
fallen. Further, the capitalized value 
of the subsidy, even for 20 years, is 
greater than the amount of capital 
which is fixed by the Government as 
necessary for completing this link of 
cable. More than this, there are strong 
reasons to suppose that the subsidy will 
have to be continued beyond the twenty 
ears. The contract has not been 
ratified by the House nor by the Com- 
pany’s Shareholders, and no hardship 
would accrue from refusing it. It is 
most important that a line for strategic 
purposes should be worked by official 
persons. In fact, the Government 
stipulate that in time of war they will 
take and work the cable. It would be 
worked, I maintain, more efficiently and 
cheaply by the Government; and it is 
important that our engineers should 
have training in submarine telegraphy, 
as they have in land telegraphy. 


Amendment proposed, _ 


** To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the 
end of the question, in order to add the words 
‘the proj telegraphic communication be- 
tween lifax, Nova Scotia, and Bermuda 
would be better and more economically secured 
by a cable owned and controlled by Her Ma- 
jest ’s Government than by that provided to 

aid by the International Cable Company, 
under the Contract between that Company and 
Her Majesty’s henge « dated the 12th of 
April, 1889, which this House is asked to 
approve.” —Dr. Cameron. 


Question, proposed, ‘‘ That the words 


ae to, be. left. out, stand, part, of 
of e question.” 
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Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I believe the Oontract is a good 
one, but my objection is that the British 
Government, responsible as it is for the 
Empire, should cease paying subsidies, 
and take these cables into their own 
hands. We have of late years been 
drivelling away | sums of money 
on subsidies, and the House will be 
re to sere what we aay 

ying for cable messages. o less 
fhan £190,000 was paid last year 
in subsidies to submarine companies. 
Thereis £50,000 a yeartothe Cable Com- 
pany and £49,500 to companies having 
cables to South Africa and along the 
West Coast. In addition to these sums, 
the Indian Government must, I think, pay 
about £60,000, and the Australian 
Government £33,000, or £35,000 to 
Cable Companies every year, and besides 
all these subsidies I find that enormous 
sums are being paid by the British 
Government every year to Cable Com- 
panies for the cable messages they send 
to various parts of the Empire, If the 
Government would only take the matter 
in hand and deal with the subject as a 
whole in connection with the trade and 
commerce of the Empire, I think they 
would affect an enormous saving by 
constructing the cables themselves and 
making a complete net work of Govern- 


ment cables throughout the Empire.- 


Last year I find that the Colonial Office 
paid £5,000 for messages; the Foreign 
Office £9,500; the Diplomatie Service, 
£12,000; and the Circular Service 
£6,000. In connection with the Army 
and Navy £12,000 were paid for cable 
messages, and in addition to that, enor- 
mous sums have been paid by the Indian 
and Colonial Governments for cable 
messages to England. It will, therefore, 
be seen that in place of tying ourselves 
down to continue these subsidies for 
twenty years, the better policy would be 
to make a continuous cable connection 
with all parts of the British Empire, and 
cease paying these subsidies. Now, Sir, 
I must leave this matter for a moment, 
and call attention to two or three defects 
in the contract which, I think, need 
explanation. I find in paragraph six it is 
stated that Government messages are to 
be sent at a rate not exceeding one-half 
the rates charged to the general public. 
Perhaps the hon. Gentleman will tell us 
whether the rates to the general 
public are fixed, and what they are fixed 
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at. I cannot find them fixed in wa 
of the contract, and I think it is ridica- 
lous to state that the Government shall 
be charged one-half the rate, without, 
at the same time, fixing what the rates 
to the public shall be. In the contracts 
between the Colonial Governments and 
the Eastern Extension Cable Company, 
the rates to be charged to the public are 
expressly laid down. That seems to be 
a serious defect in the contract, and I 
have called the attention of my hon. 
Friend to it in order that he may look 
into the matter. I should also like to 
ask him to inform us the distance from 
Nova Scotia to Bermuda, so that we may 
have some idea of the cost of maintaining 
the cable service. 

*Mr. JACKSON: I think I shall 
be able in two or three words to show 
the hon. Member who has moved the 
Amendment that he has left out of 
his calculation some very important 
items. He has contrasted the capitalized 
value of the subsidy with the cost of 
constructing and laying the cable, and I 
believe the figures he has given are 
pretty accurate. But there are. other 
considerations which the hon. Member 

pears to have lost sight of. In the first 
place there is the very important ques- 
tion of the cost of working the cable over 
a period of 20 years. That is a very 
considerable sum. Then again you will 
have to set aside a Sinking Fund. A 
cable is not perpetual. I think a fair 
life of a cable is not more than 15 years. 
The hon. Member has also left out of his 
account the cost of the maintenance, 
which again, if conducted by the Go- 
vernment would be a very considerable 
sum. I have said that in my opinion 
a company work cheaper than the Go- 
vernment. I do not mean to imply by 
that that the Government under the 
same conditions would not work as 
cheaply as a company, but I say they 
cannot work under the same conditions 
as a company which undertakes the con- 
tract as part of a general system. I 
believe if the hon. Member’s Amend- 
ment were adopted it would involve the 
Government in an additional cost of at 
least £5;000 a year. I think the House, 
therefore, would hardly be likely to 
adopt the Amendment, but would prefer 
to give some time to the consideration of 
the general principle that the Govern- 
ment should take upon itself the respon- 
sibility of laying cables to different 
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—_ of the world. In reply tomy hon. 
iend the Member for Canterbury I 
may say he will see in the agreement 
that the Government messages are to be 
sent in priority to other messages, and 
that the rates are to be approved by the 
Treasury. I think that point is there- 
fore sufficiently safeguarded. I believe 
as a matter of fact that the usual rate is 
4s. per word, and in that case the Go- 
vernment would have to pay 2s. I 
hope that now hon. Members will allow 

a Division to be taken. 

“Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe): 
I think it is obvious that the hon. 
Gentleman has not really answered the 
speech of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Glasgow, especially on the important 

int of the price to be paid. 
y hon. Friend stated that the contract 
is higher than before, although the 
price of copper has fallen. So many 
ints have been raised by my hon. 

Friend and by the hon. Member for 
Canterbury that I do not think the 
House is in a fit state to come to a 
decision, especially as I can can count at 
least 25 Members fast asleep. It would 
be a great advantage if we could further 
discuss the matter, and I beg therefore to 
move the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made and question proposed : 
‘“‘ That the debate be now adjourned ”’— 
(Ur. Walter M’ Laren). 


Mr. GOSCHEN: I trust the hon. 
member will not insist on pressing his 4 
motion. I think it is the general sense 
of the House that the Division should 
be taken. I think the Secretary to the 
Treasury has answered all the points 
raised. 

Dr. CAMERON: I do not agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman, for I 
think the Secretary to the Treasury has 
completely failed to answer me. I think, 
too, we ought to have some expression 
of .opinon from right hon. Gentleman, 
on the Opposition side, who refused to 
enter into the contract on a previous 
occasion. 


The House divided :—Ayes 29 ; Noes 
152.—(Division List, No. 108). 


Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
ee to be left out stand part of the 
uestion.’” 


The House divided :—Ayes 148 ; Noes 
30.—( Division List, No. 104). 


{COMMONS} Crown Lands, fo. Bill. 


Main Question put and agreed to. 
Resolved, That the Contract, dated the 12th 
day of April, 1889, for the Construction of a 
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Submarine Telegraph Line from Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, to the Island of Bermuda be approved. 


CIVIL BILLS IN EJECTMENT AND 
WRITS FOR RECOVERY OF LANDS. 
So much of the Order [ 25th ten ae Al 

as relates to Return No. 2 read, an 

discharged ; and, instead thereof,— 

Civil Bills in Ejectment and Writs 
for Recovery of Lands,—Ordered,— 

Return No. 2. 

“Numbers of Writs issued in Actions for 
Recovery of Rent or Possession in Queen’s 
Bench, Exchequer, and Common Pleas Divisions 
of the High Court of Justice from 1879 to 
1888, for the County of [Cork}, [Clare], 
[Kerry], [Mayo], [Galway] :— 
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MINING ON CROWN LANDS (WALES 
AND IRELAND) BIE: 


Order for second reading read and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


House adjourned at 20 minutes 
after one o'clock 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 10th May, 1889. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR 
STANDING COMMITTEES, 


Report from, That the Committee 
have added the Lord Revelstoke and 
the Lord Hillingdon to the Standing 
Committee for Bills relating to Law, 
&c., for the consideration of the 
Factors Bill [u.1.]. Read, and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


ASSIZES RELIEF BILL (NO. 60). 
Brought from ¢he Commons; read 14; to be 


printed ; and tobe read 2*°on Thursday next— 
(The Lord Herschell). 


THE EDUCATION CODE, 1889, 


*Tue AncubisHor or CANTERBURY, 
in rising to call attention to the Code of 
Regulations, with schedules, by the 
Committee of the Council of Education, 
1889, said: My Lords, in calling your 
Lordships’ attention to the new Code, it 
is in no spirit of hostility to that Code 
that I am acting, but at the request of a 
very large number of voluntary school 
managers and others interested in educa- 
tion, who are in considerable doubt as to 
the effect upon voluntary schools of 
several provisions in the Code, which, 
without more time for consideration, it 
is not very easy to fully understand. 
The object of calling the attention of the 
House to it in this manner is to suggest 
that further time should be given for 
consideration. Others who will very 
probably follow me may say what sort of 
time they think would be sufficient, or 
otherwise it may be left to the discretion 
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of those to whom we are so much 
indebted. The Code, like other measures, 
lies upon the table for the purpose of its. 
being considered, and in this instance the 
period is extended to two months to give 
more time forconsideration. But it isa 
very important documeut. The changes 
recommended in it are very complicated, 
and the managers over the whole 
country feel that they really have not 
time to take them in or see what their 
working will be. It would be easy 
for the Lord President and the officers. 
of his Department to. say almost at a 
glance, with the great experience and. 
great knowledge that they have what 
they conceive that the working would 
be, but it is not so easy for managers. 
with their more limited range; and 
there is a real cry over the whole 
country from those managers—not an 
unfriendly cry at all, but just an 
anxious request for more time. It is. 
the voice, not merely from what we 
should naturally call struggling schools, 
but it comes also from very large bodies 
of important schools, which cannot be. 
said to be struggling, but which are 
properly anxious to give cool review 
to the circumstances, and especially 
the financial circumstances, in which 
they will be placed. Thus I hold in 
my hand a very important document. 
from the Birkenhead School Attend- 
ance Committee, which has worked 
in this matter with all the School 
Managers of Birkenhead. Then I have 
another documennt from the Church 
Day Schools Association, a very im- 
a Association in Manchester and 

ord. The Salisbury Diocesan Board 
of Education has just telegraphed to 
me that they unanimously for 
some delay. The Teachers’ Guild of 
Great Britain und Ireland, whose list of 
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contain a very large number of the best 
teachers of all ranks, from public school 
masters down to elementary school 
teachers, have also sent in an important 
criticism which certainly proves concern. 
Besides these bodies a number of the 
most experienced educationalists—per- 
haps that is a bad word—but I mean 
persons versed in all subjects connected 
with education, are of the same opinion 
that this Code requires more time to con- 
sider. I might mention, lastly, the 
great National Society which has beld 
two meetings, presided over by the 
Bishop of London, who has perhaps had 
a wider experience of education of all 
kinds than any person in England, and 
certainly would not be unfavourable to 
the Code as the product of the Commis- 
sicpin which he took so much interest. 
Then, my Lords, I will quickly en- 
deavour to state what are the grounds 
of anxiety which seem to me to make it 
reasonable to ask for time. I will ask 
your Lordships’ attention first of all 
to Clause 72. That clause estimates 
what is the minimum school staff that 
will be required, and according to that 
estimate a smaller number of children 
are allowed a teacher of every kind, 
from the provisionally certificated 
teacher down to the pupil teacher. At 
first sight it would appear that there 
must everywhere be a great increase 
of staff, but a great many schools at 
present are staffed above their re- 
quirements. Those that are not staffed 
above their requirements, or up to 
their requirements, would consider it 
abstractedly a good suggestion, but they 
are, many of them, not clear how it 
would work out, nor how thsy are to 
pay for it. Itis true enough that many 
schouls hive more than the number of 
teachers that are required, but the 
question for us at this moment 
is, what hope have those schools 
which are not properly staffed of 
getting assistance to enable them 
to increase their staff up to the right 
number. How is the additional staff to 
be provided if no relief at all is given ? 
If these schools cannot meet the require- 
ment, are they to be left to perish? That 
is the first ground upon which I feel it 
is not unreasonable to ask for time. The 
next point to which I will call your 
Lordsbi ’ attention is in Clause 100, 
by which the grants made to schools are 
128., 148., or 15s. 6d. Now, asI said, 
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it is a very-simple matter for the De- 
partment to run through the. necessary 
calculations, but I venture to say that it 
is almost impossible for a school which 
is only acquainted with its own work- 
ing to see in a moment how this new 
mode of assessing the grant will affect 
it. School managers are really in b 
state of perplexity at this moment as to 
what their finance is under the new 
Code, and as to what means they will 
have for carrying on their schools. The 
point is this: That all the different items 
being merged together, it is not clear 
what schools will get the 12s., or the 14s., 
or the 15s. 6d. The school managers do 
not see how they themselves are to be 
quite sure on which scale of grant they 
are likely to receive help, and, of course, 
where every pound is of importance, this 
makes a very great difference to them. 
Then, if your Lordships would look at 
paragraph 4, under Clause 100, it will 
be seen that, 


“Tf any general grant has once been made, 
it may be reduced to 12s., but shall not be 
wholly withdrawn on the ground of inefficiency 
until after warning that it may be withdrawn 
at the next annual inspection if the report 
then made is not satisfactory.” 


Now what does that mean? It means 
that there is positively nothing between 
12s. and no shillings at all. If they are 
unfortunate enough to fall below the 12s., 
they are then left without any resources 
from this general grant at all; there is 
nothing between that and starvation ex- 


cept a year’s warning. That is a very 
great change indeed. But there is 
another point; the conditions, as 


I have said, are not laid down 
upon which the 12s, the 14g, or 
the 15s. 6d. grant may be made, 
and it is impossible for managers to 
foresee what the conditions will be. On 
the contrary, there is a new element of 
uncertainity introduced. Under para- 
graph A 1 of Clause 100 we read this :— 


‘¢ Whether the school should receive any of 
these sums is determined by the Department 
after considering the report and recommenda- 
tion of the Inspector.” 


Hitherto the schools have felt safe in 
looking to the Inspector, and the In- 
spector could give them advice; they 
might act upon the recommendation of 
the Inspector, and bring their school or 
their teaching up to the point. But 
now, after all, when they have done their 
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utmost, and the Report of the Inspector 
has gone into the Department, it still 
may be revised upon they do not know 
at all what principles. In the mysteries 


of the a there may be a view | internal 


taken of the school and of the Inspec- 
tor’s Report, and the edict may go forth 
that after a year’s time they are not to 
receive even the 12s. a year. This pro- 
ducesa very important element of un- 
certainty, and the managers ask time to 
learn, insome way or other, what the 
conditions are on which they are to 
proceed. I willnot detain your Lord- 
ships further upon that point. The 
third point is the creation by a stroke of 
the pen of day training colleges. Clause 
108 says :— 

“ A training college is an institution either 
for boarding, lodging, and instructing, or 
merely instructing students who are preparing 
to become certificated teachers in elementary 
schools. The former are called ‘ residential,’ 
the latter ‘day training colleges.’ The same 
college may be both a residential and a day 
college.” 

So far asI can see, the day training 
colleges are called into existence by 
that definition. I thoroughly approve of 
the creation of day training colleges, 
but I do not at all approve—for reasons 
which I need not detain your Lordships 
with now, because that is not the point 
hefore us—of training colleges being 
made mixed—partly residential and 
partly day. I think there are very 
serious objections to that, but of the 
creation of day training colleges I 
thoroughly approve. I think it will be 


~ a great advance in all education. But 


the question arises, how are the day 
training colleges to be provided? How 
are the funds for them to be raised? 
when it is under the direction of School 
Boards, are they immediately to create 
What they want in the way of day train- 
ing colleges out of the rates, and will the 
i dows. day training colleges be left 
without any such assistance? If so, of 
course the competition will be sufficient 
absolutely to destroy them. That is how 
it appears, and if itis not so, then here, 
too, both time and information are 
wanted. The fourth point is on Clause 
85, and that is the last. It is the 
ambiguity which attends the definitions 
of what may be required as area and 
By the definition in 
paragraph A, 

‘‘The school premises shall be constructed 
in general conformity with the rules for plan- 
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ning and fitting up public elemen schools 
issued by the Department. This ‘Shel be the 
general rule, urfless there are special circum- 
stances. In every case the Department will 
endeavour to secure at least 100 cubic feet of 
i space, and 10 square feet of internal 
area for each unit of average attendance.” 


The area which has been hitherto re- 
quired is 8 square feet, and the internal 
space 80 cubic feet. The question that 
arises upon this paragraph which in- 
creases the area to 10 feet and the cubic 
space to 100 feet is whether this is to be 
retrospective or prospective only; if it 
were retrospective, or if it were left pos- 
sible that some day the literal interpre- 
tation might be acted upon, or acted 
upon with a short notice, then that 
would be absolute ruin and destruction 
to a very considerable number of schools. 
It is quite true that many schools have 
a great deal more area than is required 
for their average attendance ; but on the 
other hand there are a great many that 
have not, and we do not know what 
consideration is to be shown them, if any. 
My Lord President was good enough to 
answer the question when it was put to 
him the other day in the very plainest 
terms, but I regret to say that his 
answer, which wasall that anyone could 
expect, has not circulated through the 
country. For some reason it was not 
properly reported. Perhaps the full 
importance of it was not — and 
it was put so shortly and so obscurely 
that I think the great majority of school 
managers are not much the wiser for it. 
I have no doubt the Lord President will 
again answer the question, and then I 
hope the information may be diffused 
in such a manner as to give satisfac- 
tion. If the rule were in any degree 
retrospective, great injustice would still 
be done, because there have been 
schools built on plans sanctioned by the 
Department, tad, which have complied 
with all the requirements of the Depart- 
ment. There, are, indeed, instances where 
at the time the school was built, the 
managers were willing to give 10 square 
feet of internal area, and 100 cubic 
feet of internal space, and the Depart- 
ment declined to + permission on 
the ground that 8 feet and 80 feet were 
sufficient. Of course, it would be a 
gross injustice if any of those schools 
were now interfered with, We know 
that there is not the slightest intention 
on the part of the Department that any- 
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thing of that kind should be done, but 
as the words stand they ‘could at any 
future time be interpreted, and must be 
interpreted if taken literally, so as to 
effect that injustice. Therefore it is 
hoped by those who have commissioned 
me to speak to your lordships that an 
assurance on this head will be given in 
very clear and definite form. Then 
besides that there is the very earnest 
request on the part of school managers 
that they may be allowed time to ascer- 
tain their condition and their own pros- 
ts. The Manchester and Salford 
mmittee, which is a very important 
one indeed, have sent a table showing 
what would happen to them. It appears 
by that table that a very large number 
of their schools, which are not likely to 
be inadequate in instruction or anything 
else, would have a reduction made in the 
number of children allowed to attend 
them, which would have very unhappy 
consequences in the carrying on of the 
schools. My Lords, I shall not detain 
the House further by entering into 
details, but I ask your lordships whether 
I have made out a case for granting the 
request that there may be more time 
iven for consideration of the Code. 
here are only nine days now left. 
*Toe BISHOP or LONDON: My 
Lords, I join very heartily with the 
most reverend Primate in expressing 
a very strong hope that nothing that 
I should say should be considered 
disloyal to the President of the Coun- 
cil or to the Department over which he 
presides, because I am most heartily 
convinced that the President is desirous 
of improving education and of main- 
taining the voluntary schools in the 
position they hold as supplying a 
most important part of the education 
system of the country; and in what I 
have to say about this Code, I desire 
very much to follow in the lines which 
the right reverend Archbishop has 
marked out, and simply support his 
contention that sufficient time should 
be allowed thoroughly to apprehend 
how the working of this Code will affect 
the schools. The Code is founded upon 
what seems, at first sight, to be a most 
reasonable principle. After a large 
Commission had been appointed and 
worked for some years, and had made 
their Report or Reports, it appeared 
that on certain points they were unan- 
mous and on certain points they were 
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divided. Nothing seems more natural 
than to say, ‘‘ Let us adopt the recom- 
mendations in which the Commission 
were unanimous, and let the recom- 
mendations upon which they were 
divided wait for further consideration.” 
But the state of the case makes that 
principle work out very hardly to one 
of the two parties, because the Com- 
mission were thoroughly unanimous in 
one thing—they were unanimous (and. 
every member of the Commission felt 
this very strongly) in the desire to im- 
prove education, and everything that 
seemed to them likely to make educa- 
tion more thorough and more complete 
and more suited to the purpose for 
which it was intended, received very 
warm support from both the majority 
and the minority. Further, there was in 
a certain sense a unanimous desire that 
the education should be a religious 
education. I say “‘in a certain sense,” 
because there stepped in ‘of necessity a 
considerable difference of opinion as 
to the proper means of providing 
that religious education; and when 
you go a step further and look to 
see what the Commission had to 
say about the supply of the necessary 
funds for the carrying out of all these 
improvements, then you see that the 
Commission were altogether at variance, 
because there can be no doubt that one 
side was very anxious indeed that the 
voluntary schools should still maintain 
their place, and the other side while 
tolerating the voluntary schools and not 
desiring altogether to sweep them away, 
indicated plainly enough that they 
would on the whole prefer that they 
should gradually die out. All the re- 
commendations, therefore, that touched 
upon this question of how the schools 
were to be maintained fell under the 
head of not being unanimously re- 
commended by the Commission, and 
therefore the very principle on which the 
Code is drawn, has a natural tendency 
to lean towards the views of the minor- 
ity rather than the views of the majority 
with regard to this part of it. Now 
Ihave premised this as pointing out 
where it is, as it seems to me, that the 
very principle upon which the Bill is 
based cannot be entirely trusted to 
represent the aim of the Commissioners. 
It is not quite the case that the 
Commissioners made those recommenda- 
tions in which they were unanimous 
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absolutely without any relation to those 
recommendations in which they were 
divided. On the contrary, it was stated 
that the recommendations in which they 
were unanimous were made in the ho 

that the other recommendations would 
be adopted with them. It was intended 
that they should all go together as a 
whole, and that as a whole the propo- 
sitions should be worked. This has a 
very important bearing upon the rela- 
tion of the Code to voluntary schools. 
Now, my Lords, when I first read this 
Code I thought it embodied a very 
great advance, and that there would be 
very considerable advantages from it, 
but I confess that even at first I was 
rather startled at many of the details 
of it, which seemed to me to be 
somewhat dangerous. To come at once 
to the detail that is perhaps the most 
important of all, I will refer to Article 
100 which effects a change in the nature 
of the grant. The grant is to be 12s., 
14s., or 15s. 6d. per child, and whether 
the school is to have 12s., 14s., or 
15s. 6d is to be determined by the De- 
partment after considering the Report 
and the recommendation of the Inspector. 
No definition is here given—I do not 
suppose a definition could be very easily 
given—of the standard which would be 
required in order to tring the schools 
up to 14s. or 15s. 6d. Here I want to 
call your Lordships’ attention to what, 
in my opinion, is the most importart 
point. I desire to point out what, un- 
consciously perhaps, but very really is 
constantly influencing all the officials of 
the Department, namely, the feeling that 
they are the guardians of the public 
purse in a certain degree, and they 
must look to economy and see that no 
more money is spent than is really 
wanted to do the thing that is to be 
done. With that feeling in mind there 
is the tendency to make this amount of 
12s., 14s., or 15s. 6d. a matter of com- 
petition, and you will observe it makes 
@ very considerable difference. Here is 
@ school which hopes to get 14s., and 
perhaps just succeeds in getting 14s., 
and another school which is a little way 
below it only gets the 12s. The 12s. 
school is immediately stirred up very 
much to a race with the 14s. school and 
tries to raise itself up to earn 14s. also. 
‘There is nothing objectionable in that, 
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got the 14s. that would be a very good 
thing; but if the result is that it gets 
the 14s., and the school which had the 
14s. in order to make room for it is 
x down to P . then, I say, that 
such a course of proceeding must 
seriously impair the working of the 
schools. Yet the temptation to this 
will be very strong. There will be 
certainly a strong temptation to pull up 
the standard a little higher in order that 
the Department may not be obliged to 
ive so many schools the 14s. grant for 
ear that there will be largely increased 
demands upon the Revenue of the 
country. It is a most natural thing, 
and it will certainly work in the way 
that I have described unless you are 
constantly on the watch against it. It 
is very easy to raise the standard 
without in any degree whatever seeming 
to do anything unfair, and sometimes 
the standard may be raised for the 
express purpose of not having to spend 
so much money. It would be very easy, 
for instance, to put harder questions in 
the arithmetic paper on the ground that 
so very many schools answered the 
questions that they really could not be 
hard enough, and that the fact that 
there were so few failures was 
sufficient to prove that the questions 
were a great deal too easy. I confess 
that 1 myself have always felt that the 
tendency is to make the questions too 
hard, and I think so still. I still think 
that the tendency is to ask questions 
rather for the purpose of finding out 
what the children do not know than 
of seeing that the children do know 
what they ought to know. And I think 
that this tendency is secretly but steadily 
encouraged by the desire to prevent 
anything like extravagance. In my 
view the Inspector should put his 
questions in such a way that if the 
school has been well taughé the children 
will feel that the questions are such 
that they are able to handle—a good 
many of them would still make mis- 
takes, but the questions should be such 
as to test the knowledge of the children. 
I am confident that the tendency of any 
Department which is honestly trying to 
serve the country by preventing ex- 
travagance will be in the direction I 
have indicated. I do not object to any 
attempt to save money by the Depart- 
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ing. What I myself should very much 
prefer, instead of these 12s., 14s., and 
15s. 6d. grants,. would be that the 
Department should fix a certain grant, 
rat | say that is the normal grant; and, 
having fixed that as the normal grant, 
go on to say that there may be a shilling 
struck off from it, or even 2s. in cases 
where there is some grievous deficiency, 
as a warning, and if the warning be not 
taken, the time may come when no grant 
will be given at all; and in the same 
way I should not object to the Depart- 
ment having power to say to a school— 
‘This is really a very remarkable and 
exceptional school, and it shall have, on 
that account, an extra grant, to be spent 
in whatever way the school managers 
think fit for the improvement of the 
school.” But I should limit both the 
diminution on the one side and the 
merit grant on the other side to such 
clear circumstances as to leave the 
school, as a whole, in no doubt at all 
about the money they would get. A 
system of that kind, itis obvious, would 
work quite in another way from a system 
such as we have here, where there is— 
under the idea of improving education 
and raising the standard—a perpetual 
tendency to make the work of what is 
called ‘‘ earning the money” more diffi- 
cult. I do not at all mean to say thatI 
do not think, as it stands, this is not a 
ae improvementon the formersystem. 
think it is a very considerable im- 
peerement: I only desire to point out, 
or the House and for the Government, 
a danger which I think of very grave 
importance. I do not desire to dwell 
further upon this, because I do not think 
it is necessary for the House or for the 
Department that it should go into 
minute details. There is, however, 
another point which has been impressed 
upon me a good deal, on which I have 
been asked a great many questions 
which I have not been able to answer, 
and that is with regard to the day train- 
ing colleges. I have been asked over 
and over again who is to supply these 
day training colleges? Are they to be 
paid for out of the rates? Is there any- 
thing which would enable a School 
Board—say the School Board for Lon- 
don—to set up a day training college 
here in London? ‘That would be a 
completely new departure. There is 
nothing said of that sort here, neither is 
there anything said as to when or where 
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these training colleges are to be set up. 
It is left entirely in the air, and 

authorities of training colleges and the 
members of voluntary schools are under 
a good deal of anxiety on this subject. If 
the matter is left as hitherto, and these 
day training colleges are to be set up by 
the efforts of private individuals, the 
Education Department merely recog- 
nizing them and giving them grants on 
this footing, I think it would be better 
that that should be distinctly stated ; 
but I cannot find anything that clears 
up the point. For myself, I confess I 
do not consider that we ought to fear 
the competition of any of these day train- 
ing colleges. I think they ought 
to be set up, and I think they 
will be a very useful addition to 
our educational system when they are 
set up; but it is another thing entirely 
if they are to be set up at the cost 
of the country to enter into competition 
with all those which have been set up 
at very great cost to private my < 
and to put them to considerable diffi- 
culties in maintaining their position. 
It is possible of course on these points 
there may be much clearer explana- 
tions given than I am able to give. I 
am only speaking as the seme. By of 
a very great many besides myself, and 
though I have said what I have said 
about Article 100 more fully on account 
of my own acquaintance with the 
matter, yet I think that is the only point 
upon which I, myself, very strongly 
feel the alarm which has been expr 

all over the country. With regard to 
the other points, there are a great many 
criticisms which I might make on the 
Code, which I do not think I could urge 
upon the Government as grounds for 
delay; but I do feel very strongly, that. 
in as far as this requires the schools 
to incur additional expense, it would 
be right that those measures of relief 
which were recommended for the schools. 
should go part passu with the demands. 
that will be made upon them. We did 
very earnestly recommend that the- 
schools should be exempted from the- 
payment of rates, and we did recom- 
mend that the 17s. 6d. limit should be 
raised to at least 20s; and I think 
those recommendations are of a nature 
that might very well side by side 
with the recommendations which the 
new Code has adopted and embodied. L 
will conclude by saying for myself,— 
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speaking only for myself—that I do 
look upon the Qode as a real advance ; 
I look upon it asareal gain; and if 
the choice be between having this Code 
now at once, and not having this Code 
at all, or anything in the nature of this 
Code, I for one would rather have it at 
once, I confess. But I cannot say that 
those who have asked me to take this 
matter up, would at all concur in this. 
They rather feel they would prefer that 
the whole thing should wait, at what- 
ever cost or risk. I have ventured to 
put my criticisms before the House and 
the vernment. There are other 
points which I should otherwise and in 
other circumstances have noticed. Par- 
ticularly, for instance, I would rather 
wish that the provisions for evening 
schools were made more distinctly to 
bear upon our continuation schools, as 
we call them in our Report. I think 
that continuation schools are wanted in 
many cases to relieve voluntary schools 
from doing work for which they are 
not properly fitted, and on the other 
hand, in order to give boys who have 
left the elementary schools some chance 
of pushing their particular steps further 
on, without of necessity going through 
what would amount, if properly called, 
to a course of secondary education. 
Again, I think that amongst our recom- 
mendations, was one for the employ- 
ment of organizing teachers to set to 
work upon various schools at once—to 
take a group, and to organize the 
teachers now at work among them. I 
do not see any distinct provisions for 
meeting that recommendation, and I 
think that is of very grave importance. 
On all grounds however, I concur with 
the desire of the members throughout 
the country, that there should be some 
delay before a Code effecting such im- 
portant changes as does this, passes into 
actual law. 

Taz Eant or HARROWBY: My 
Lords, I venture to say a few words upon 
this subject because I have been con- 
sulted by people in different parts of the 
country a good deal—perhaps naturally, 
having regard tothe many years during 
which I was Vice President, and to my 
connection with the Royal Commission 
on Education. With regard to the Code 
itself, it is impossible not to see that the 
change, as I have said before in this 
House, is by far the largest one in the 
whole education system that has been 
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<r. darrgadl since ~— ee time. 
ery education authority will agree 
with that—that the a e is of the 
largest character, and will affect for 
good or for evil the schools in the 
strongest possible degree. We are put 
at-a certain disadvantage in arguing 
this matter, because, unfortunately, the 
usual Returns from the Education De- 
partment as to the schools for the last 
ear are not on the Tabie of Parliament. 
exceedingly regret that my noble 
Friend did not take that step, and, before 
the Code was discussed, give us the 
latest details as to the condition of the 
schools. Anybody who has to do with 
education is aware that we discuss the 
Code under a great disadvantage. It is 
exceedingly difficult to estimate what 
the effect of the Code will be. At first 
I confess I was"more in favour of the 
Code than I must acknowledge I am 
now. I see a marked change of opinion 
all over the country. I observe that 
one of the best education critics that we 
have—the gentleman, whoever he may 
be, who writes for the Times, and who 
wrote very enthusiastically at first, is 
beginning, from all I can find, to be 
now a little more doubtful as to the 
effect of the Code upon the future of 
voluntary schools. I see that his esti- 
mate is now that the cost of voluntary 
schools will clearly be increased by 
about 15 percent. With regard to this 
Code, do let us remember that when 
changes such as are proposed by my 
noble Friend are made, they cannot be 
reversed. COecertain of the changes pro- 
posed are absolutely irreversible when 
once made, so that we should be 6 
careful to accompany them with 
attendant safeguards which may be wise 
and good for the Education cause. Then I 
would ask the House to remember one 
other very important point astothe Royal 
Commission. That Royal Commission 
pressed nothing more strongly than 
this: that frequent changes in the Code 
and in the Education System are disas- 
trous to education. I confess I was 
somewhat guilty as to that very point 
when I was at the head of the Depart- 
ment, but the years that have passed 
have convinced me more and more that 
nothing is so mischievous for the chil- 
dren, as well as to the teachers and mana- 
gers, as constant changes, even if the 
are , in the Educational System. 
would therefore press upon your Lord- 
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ships, as this is probably the last word 
during the term of the present Parlia- 
ment that we shall hear from the 
Government Benches upon the Educa- 
tion question, that very careful study 
should be given to the present 

As to the Royal Commission, everybody 
who knows what the recommendations 
of that Commission were, will see that 
a number of the most important ones 
have not been taken any notice of at all. 
I think it is a very significant fact that 
the under-current of the speeches of the 
two right reverend Prelates was un- 
doubtedly one of very considerable 
alarm ; and what makes the ground for 
alarm still greater, to my mind, is the 
total uncertainty in which we are as to 
the effect of the new provisions on the 
schools. Neither the most reverend 
Primate nor the right reverend Prelate 
could give us any opinion, experts as 
they are, how the Oode would affect the 
existing schools. We have heard that 
instructions are to be issued which will 
explain to us how the Code will be 
worked, but until we have those instruc- 
tions before us we are still in the dark. 
I would entreat noble Lords to remem- 
ber that no assurances of a Minister are 
of any avail whatever, except during 
his own tenure of office. They do not 
bind his successor, nor do the instruc- 
tions that he issues bind his successor ; 
and, as showing the extreme uselessness 
of this sort of assurances, I would call 
attention to what the right rev. Primate 
mentioned—that the speech of my noble 
Friend, which was supposed to assure 
voluntary school managers upon a most 
important point, was hardly reported at 
all; so that if anybody in future years 
wishes to refer to it they will look in 
vain for any Report of what was said— 

Viscount CRANBROOK: Except in 
Hansard. 

Eart or HARROWBY: Still, if it 
was in Hansard, everybody knows 
these assurances are absolutely waste 
paper when the Minister leaves his De- 
partment. I, therefore, hope that no 
friends of education will give too much 
force to any of these assurances. Hearty 
and absolutely genuine as we know they 
will be coming from him or any other 
Minister, they do not affect in any way 
whatever the future of the education 
system as soon as there is a change of 
Government. I own I regret very much 


that the very excellent precedent that 
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was set by Mr. Mundella or by my 
noble Friend — Lord Aberdare, 
was not followed, and that a Oode in- 
volving such enormous changes should 
not have been allowed to remain before 
Parliament during the whole of one 
Session. I referred the other day to Mr. 
Mundella’s speech upon that Code. He 
said— 

‘‘ He could only say that the Code ht 
out cahapentealiiy ail ee minute poratherny on 
he proposed to make in the following year, and 
during the Recess he would be very glad to 
receive suggestions on the subject, which would 
receive his most candid and most con- 
sideration during that period. His own object 
was to treat this thing as free from pertys in 
order that the best possible system of National 
Education should be arrived at.” 

As I said before in this House, I think 
nothing gave such confidence to the 
administration of my noble Friend as 
giving that entire year for consideration 
of the large changes he proposed; 
and the changes proposed in this 
Code are tenfold larger than those 
that were proposed then. It was with 
some regret that I heard the ex- 

lanation of the noble Lord the 
President of the Oouncil, which he 
gave to the House the other day— 
that the reason for the incompleteness of 
the Code was that its aim was simply to 
effect those changes which the Royal 
Commission were unanimous in recom- 
mending. If your Lordships will re- 
member that all the most conflicting 
opinions were represented upon that: 
Commission, most rightly and wisely, I 
would ask whether it is possible to con- 
fine the changes which should be made 
in the Education system to those only 
which were agreed upon by all the mem- 
bers of that Commission. It is just as if 
you said that you would never legislate 
until you got the unanimous opinion of 
every Member ou every side of the 
House of Commons. I would also ask 
your Lordships to remember that in the 
recommendations of that Commission a 
distinct reservation was made by those 
who drew up the Report, which was 
signed by 15 gentlemen of very different 
opinions, that the recomendations should 
only be taken as a whole and not 
separately. That, { think, is a very 
important point in considering this Code. 
If I were asked to say what I thought 
the leading features of this Oude were, 
after carefully considering it I should 
say that I see first of all a most .carnest 
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desire to advance education. I most 
gladly say that, because I cannot so 
so generally approve of the Code. I 
am quite sure that my noble Friend 
below me, Viscount brook, was 
most anxious to do the very best 
on this great subject. I see also 
that there is a very excellent ob- 
ject kept in view — namely, to give 
more freedom to the teachers, which, I 
believe, is very important to the cause 
of education. But after saying what it 
seems to me are the leading features, 
it seems to me that the Code will lead to 
greater expense all round for every 
school. It is impossible not to see, 
however you may try to avoid the con- 
clusion, that it does mean much more 
expense to all schools. Then, I do 
not think that you can say generally 
that the education in our schools as a 
whole will be raised by it. Iam afraid 
that the effect of the monetary arrange- 
ment will be that the best schools will 
be heavily fined, and will, therefore, be 
discouraged from pursuing their higher 
operations. Then with regard to the 
rural schools, which the Commission 
were very anxious to put on a satis- 
factory footing, I confess I do not see 
that the curriculum will be improved in 
any way. But the leading features of 
all you cannot escape observing to be 
these : that the Inspectors will be more 
powerful than ever with regard to the 
schools—that the Inspectors will have 
the fate of schools to a very great ex- 
tent in their hands; and more than that, 
the Department, which has hitherto been 
very powerful, will now become the ab- 


solute masters of the future of all schools 


under the clean sweeping clauses, 
whereby so much is left to the discretion 
of the Inspector and the Minister. 
That, my Lords, is, I venture to say, 
against the whole spirit of the Educa- 
tion Commission. The Education Com- 
mission wished rather to decentralize 
and to diminish the power of the De- 
partment, rather than to increase it. My 
own impression is that there is a 
very serious peril that the volun- 
tary system will be unintentionally 
but certainly injured by the operation 
of the Code. With regard to the 
notions which are current in the country 
as to the Code, the right Rev. Prelates 
have spoken very fully. I would only ask 
your Lordships just to listen while I 
read an opinion to which I attach very 
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great iapertanes, not as to the educa- 
tional effect, for it does not bear upon 
that; but as to the mone effect of 
the new provisions. I casually saw this 
in the newspapers two days ago. It is 
from the. annual report of the Home 
and Colonial School Bociety, one of the 
most excellent and advanced educa-’ 
tional bodies that there are in the 


country. 

“The meee issued Education “ne pro- 
posed changes of greater importance more 
sweeping operation than any that had been 
introduced since the ing of Mr. Forster's 
Actin 1870. . . . B heave Code... 
in no case whatever would the cost of main- 
tenance be diminished. In all thoroughly 
well-staffed schools there would be little extra 
expense, but in the poorer schools the terms of 
the Code indicated very plainly much additional 
cost. Viewing this ced cost alone, both 
in the matter of staff and for improved premises 
and apparatus, the committee concluded that 
the smaller and poorer classes of voluntary 
schools unable to bear the increased pressure 
upon their resources would soon be put an end 
to. But this was by no means the design of the 
Education Department nor of the Govern- 
ment. . . .” 


That I hold to be a very important and 
erfectly impartial testimony, vies | 
m a body which is not connect 
especially with the Church, but is con- 
nected with all denominations. Then I 
would quote the opinion of a legal 
Member of the Commission, whom I 
will not name, but he is probably one 
of the best authorities on this subject. 

He writes :— 

“T am very unhappy about the new Code. 
It is clearly framed in such a way as to destroy 
many many voluntary schools, at least that 
will be the result of it even in the present 
hands. I am afraid that the noble Lords and 
the Vice President hardly see this. It cannot, 
of course, be their aim or wish, bnt I am afraid 
that the result is absolutely certain.” 


That opinion with me had very great 
weight, I confess. I will now ask your 
Lordships to observe not only what are 
the dangers of the working of the Code, 
but what to many is quite as important 
with regard to this Code—what are the 
serious omissions it makes with regard 
to the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission. I take it that many of these 
recommendations if they had been treated 
would have made the whole differ- 
ence in the present Code with regard 
to its safety, and its educational advan- 
tages. The first serious omission which 
I notice is that with regard to the 
pupil teachers. The pupil teachers, as 
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everybody knows, are the very basis 
and foundation of the teaching, and the 
Commissioners strongly pressed that 
every encouragement should be given 
to improve their teaching. We pressed 
strongly that some extra grant should 
be given to enable pupil teachers to 
have central instruction in the towns, 
and in the country to have certain 
upings arranged, so as to secure 
tter teaching for the pupil teachers. 
We recommended that provisions should 
be made to diminish their own labour 
in the schools, so that they might have 
more time for instruction. With regard 
to this most important point, I am 
sorry to say that see no provision in 
the Code. So with regard to the curri- 
culum, we strongly urged that the 
curriculum of all schools should be 
raised. I am afraid 1 miss any treat- 
ment of that very important subject. 
Then with regard to the moral training, 
I do not see any fresh provisions to en- 
force any more direct attention to the 
moral training and discipline of the 
schools, which the Commission were 80 
anxious about. Also with regard to 
the teaching in the rural schools, we 
ag strongly that more should be 
one in the way of elementary science, 
drawing, and cooking, and with regard 
to meeting the extreme difficulties in 
those cases in the country, we urged 
that contributions should be made to 
itinerant teachers. That is a point on 
which, I believe, the Commission were 
quite unanimous, and I am sorry to 
say that it is altogether omitted in the 
Code. Then with regard to the orga- 
nizing masters, I believe nothing in my 
experience has proved to be more ad- 
vantageous than an organizing master 
having charge of a large number of 
schools, and looking in upon them once 
or twice in a year, recommending im- 
provements of every kind, educational 
and otherwise. In parts of Yorkshire, 
in South London, and in various other 
oo the benefit has been very great. 
e recommended a small grant for that 
purpose, and I am sorry to see that that 
recommendation has not been acted 
upon. Then with regard to the question 
of enlargement, the Department takes 
large powers of enforcing an increased 
size of schools. Well, there is a great 
deal to be said on both sides of that 
matter, but it should be remembered 
that in all our recommendations with | 
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regard to that we said that there ought 
to be some subvention to meet the in- 
creased expenses. Then, we strongly 
urged that the pressure upon the poor 
town schools should be met in some 
way. Itis extremely difficult in some 
towns to get local assistance. The 
17s. 6d. limit hits them very cruelly 
if they do well, and yet these poor 
towns schools are of the greatest possi- 
ble advantage. If we are to choose 
between giving up the voluntary 
schools in the country and the volun- 
tary schools in the towns, I should say, 
looking at the matter from a broad social 

int of view, it is more important to 
Lave these centres of friendly communi- 
cation between class and class in the 
towns than it is in the country. The 
Commission were unanimous in saying 
the poor towns schools require further 
aid. I have looked carefully through 
the whole Code and I can find nothing 
that will help the poor towns schools, 
but on the contrary, a good deal that, I 
am afraid, will tend to harm them. 
There is, no doubt, a good intention 
pervading the Code throughout. There 
is the good intention to help the schools 
by extra grants, but when you look into 
the question you will see that by raising 
the educational demands all round, those 
extra grants will not only be no gain to 
them, but they will be worse off under 
them than they were before. Then 
with regard to evening schools, I can- 
not express how deeply I regret that 
that great subject has not been taken 
up. The Commission, of all shades of 
opinion, urged ‘‘ the complete reorgani- 
zation’ (that was the phrase) of the 
evening school system, which has been 
spoken of as the ‘‘ Evening continuation 
school system.” Why did they do 
that? If there was one point upon 
which they were unanimous, it was 
in expressing the opinion that chil- 
dren in all parts of the country 
forget all they learn after leaving school ; 
so that really, after spending all these 
millions upon education, the country 
does not get a guid pro quo for its 
money. e urged, therefore, that 
there should be a bold and comprehen- 
sive treatment of the evening school 
system. I am quite sure that the ad- 
vantages educationally, socially, and 
morally of the effective working of the 
evening continuation school system 
would be perfectly untold; and upon 
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that point I think the Commission were 
perfectly unanimous. I very much 
regret that that point has not been 
en up. Now, with regard to day 
training colleges, I am one of those 
who are in favour of trying the experi- 
ment, but it must be remembered that 
all the conditions which the Commission 
recommended in the carrying out of the 
experiment are left out of the Code. 
This is, after all, an experiment, but it is 
of infinite importance that the teachers 
should not only be well trained intel- 
lectually but should be moral and well- 
conditioned people. With regard to 
the day training colleges, we said that 
if the experiment is made the serious 
attention of Parliament would have to 
be directed to these points—‘‘ To gettin 
some security for the religious at 
moral instruction of the day scholars 
who were to be teachers.” I see 
nothing of that. ‘That the constitu- 
tion of a governing body like the man- 
aging committee of a training college 
should be responsible for the efficiency 
of education, and should also provide 
model schools for the teachers to teach 
in.” I see no provision for that. ‘‘ Some 
security that the students trained at the 
public cost should devote themselves to 
educational pursuits afterwards in ele- 
mentary schools.’”” That is a most im- 
portant point, because otherwise, at the 
public cost, you will train a number of 
oung people for ordinary commercial 
ife. I see nothing about that in the 
Code. ‘Security that the, supply of 
day training college teachers shall 
not exceed the demand ”—in other 
words, that you do not artificially 
swell and swamp the teaching pro- 
fession. I am afraid I cannot dis- 
cover any security in the Code for that. 
Those are some of the important matters 
which do not find any place in the 
present Code. The answer may be that 
they will be embodied in a future Code, 
I say then you disturb again the Educa- 
tional arrangements of the country. 
And remember that many of the fears 
and oppositions which are now raised 
regarding the present Code would not 
exist if the schools had got the advan- 
tages which are asked for in the Report 
of the Commissioners, particularly if the 
178. 6d. limit were removed, and if there 
were the exemption from rates, which is 
certainly very much called for. Those 
points require fresh legislation, but the 
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other points that I have referred to in- 
volve only the Amendment of the new 
Code. As far as I see at the present 
moment, I am afraid that the Code will 
not secure the willing assent of any one 
of the ce interested in Education. 
I have been watching the subject very 
carefully, and I only find great alarm 
amongst those who are connected with 
voluntary schools, Church schools, and 
other schools. I do not see any warm 
reception on the part of those who were 
represented by the minority on the 
Royal Commission. I have looked at 
their latest utterances, and they say that 
the Code now proposed will be held in 
no way to settle the Education Question. 
I see, therefore, nothing but unsettle- 
ment before me. I know the Code is pro- 
duced with the best possible intentions, 
and I exceedingly regret, at any time, 
to be in opposition to my noble Friend, 
or to the Aseesitiess: but I feel certain 
that if my noble Friend will only con- 
sent to follow the precedent of the noble 
Lord opposite and Mr. Mundella, and 
will meet the wishes of the great 
majority of the schools and let 
the Code be before the country 
for such a period that it may be 
thoroughly considered, that next year 
he will be able to take up the omitted 
recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission ; he will be able to get rid of 
the evils which I am afraid do attach to 
the proposed Code, and he will then, 
with the willing consent, with the hearty 
approbation of all who are concerned 
in education, be able to carry a Code 
effecting a great educational change 
which will do infinite credit to himself 
and the Government, and put the whole 
educational system upon a permanent, 
satisfactory, and enlightened position. 
I trust my noble Friend will forgive me 
for criticising the Code so freely, but we 
have the same great objects in view, 
and in what I have said I have been 
actuated by the desire that my noble 
Friend and the Government should have 
the credit of effecting an educational 
improvement of great national im- 
portance. 

*Eant FORTESCUE: My Lords, 
I have no prejudice against Board 
Schools at all. I have only lamented 
that so many managers of schools, in 
London especially, thought it their duty 
to carry on a continual struggle to main- 
tain voluntary schools under desperate 
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and hopeless circumstances, instead of 

uiescing in what was found to be in- 
evitable alter a great expenditure of 
energy and money, and doing their 
best to turn the Board Schools to the 
best account. I will not continue the 
protest that has been so ably already 
made, against the hardship that would 
be inflicted upon the Managers of the 
voluntary schools, if the foundations 
upon which they were originally en- 
couraged to build and to carry on those 
schools, were to be superseded by any 
ruinously onerous new conditions and 
requirements. It should be remem- 
bered that many of these Managers, at 
very heavy sacrifice and in the most 
generous manner, provided, to a great 
extent, for the education of the country 
before there was a question of Par- 
liament enacting that education should 
be compulsory and universal, and made 
provision for the consequent expense, 
partly out of grants from the Treasury, 
and partly, where so found necessary, 
by imposing an entirely new rate upon 
the rate-payers of the country, that is, 
upon the owners and occupiers of real 
property only. I would only remind 
your pein that the hardships 
would be much the greater, because, as 
the right rev. Primate so truly said, 
the Department at one time besides 
insisting as it always has done, upon 
certain requirements as to accommo- 
dation and other points, actually re- 
fused grants, if it was proposed that 
schools should be built with (in their 
Opinion), excessive accommodations or 
at an excessive expense. I remember well 
that to two schools that I was building 
I proposed to add a porch, quite as 
much for shelter as for ornament; 
but simply because the porches would 
have involved such additional expense 
as to forfeit the grant, they had to be 
abandoned. Whatever may be said of 
Board Schools, it is not denied either by 
their friends or opponents that they are 
carried on at a greater expense than 
voluntary schools, and these are not 
times when, whether in the shape of 
extra subscriptions or in the shape of 
extra rates, any sudden extra require- 
ments can immediately be met with- 
out considerable hardship. It seems to 
me to be a reasonable case for some- 
thing like a compromise—not on the 
one hand disregarding the conditions 
required by an improved standard of 
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education, 
insisting almost suddenly on 
and improvements which ma 
almost ruinous expense. With regard 
to new requirements on 
sanitary grounds, my labours for more 
than 40 years, and I may add some 
suffering, on behalf of that good cause 
should prevent my being sus of 
indifference to sanitary considerations. 
But I think common sense will tell us 
that requirements which may be not 
only reasonable but almost essential for 
schools situated with their playgrounds 
in the centre of dense populations, and 
which children arrive at and return 
from through crowded streets and 
narrow alleys. Many of them to single 
rooms lived in by day and slept in at 
night by the whole family, as is too 
often the case in our large towns are not 
equally essential in the case of schools 
situate in open villages and attended b 

children coming to or returning throug 

country lanes or paths from cottages, all 
with one separate day-room at least in 
addition to generally two or three bed- 
rooms. My Lords, I will say that I do 
not regret a word of what I addressed to 
your Lordships the other dayin speaking 
of the very real and valuable improve- 
ments which are to be found in this 
Code. I mentioned one that struck me 
very particularly, and with regard to 
which the Department has shown 
a practical good sense, which it has 
not always shown. For years and 
years the successive Codes insisted that 
if a child’ failed in, say, arithmetic 
one year it was not to be presented in 
the standard which it had been unable 
to pass last year, but it was to satch 
up its arrears and be examined in as 
high a standard as those who with 
facility and success passed the former 
standard in the year before. One of the 
great improvements of the Code is that 
return to common sense which enacts 
that children are to be examined in the 
classes which the teachers select for 
them. Up to the present time there had 
been a want of recognition of child 
nature in the provisions of the Code, 
and I am bound to say that in that 
respect this Code has made valuable 
improvements. The hereditary principle 
applies to mental qualities as well as 
bodily qualities. A number of your 
Lordships, like myself, count among 
your ancestors distinguished lawyers 
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accustomed to abstract reasoning; as a 
rule, the higher and more cultivated 
classes, for generation after generation, 
have been accustomed to abstract reason- 
ing and to the study of abstract princi- 
ples. But it should be remembered that 
in the case of a very large proportion of 
the children who are now educated in 
our elementary schools, no one of their 
ancestors, perhaps for a thousand years, 
ever grappled with the difficulties of, 
say, grammar: Therefore, it is not sur- 
prising that we should find a good deal 
of over-pressure among chil who 
have inherited from their parents a 
natural difficulty and disability in deal- 
ing with abstract principles and abstract 
reasoning. I observe, myself, a great 
improvement in the Code in several 
respects; but as the noble Lord has 
Gals said, the changes made by it are 
indeed vast. It must be remembered 
that when a certain.  a-tse has elapsed 
it obtains the force of Statute Law, and 
in the event of any change of President, 
still more of Government, it is still bind- 
ing and imperative. Moreover, we have 
very good reason to deprecate frequent 
changes in the Code, so I do earnestly 
hope that the Government will consent 
to postpone the operation of the Code at 
@ sacrifice, it may be, of the improve- 
ments in it for a while, and allow more 
time for its consideration and under- 
standing by the country, and more time 
for the adoption of rt og ear which I 
am quite sure the noble Lord President 
would not be at all above receiving 
from experts and friends of education 
throughout the country. 

*Lorpv HERRIES: My Lords, I do 
not propose to detain the House very 
long, but I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity of saying that I have had the 
means of learning what are the opinions 
of the Roman Catholic Bishops of Eng- 
land on the subject of this Code, andI am 
able to say that they are unanimous in 
the wish that it should be withdrawn 
this year. A short time ago I attended 
a meeting of the poor schools Oom- 
mittee, which is a Committee repre- 
sentative of every Roman Catholic 
Diocese in England and Scotland, con- 
sisting{of two lay to one clerical member. 
This Committee came to a resolution 
almost unanimously to the same effect, 
that in their opinion the best course 
would be for the Government to with- 
draw the Code. My Lords, I cannot help 
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saying that I am of opinion that these 
Codes coming so frequently and making 
such great alterations, and requiring 
often a great expenditure of money 
on the part of the managers, unsettle 
the conditions of our schools, and make 
the position of voluntary schools more 
difficult. I will quote to you an answer 
which was made by a great authority, 
the greatest authority perhaps in re- 
gard to this question. In Answer 

o. 608 made before the Royal Com- 
mission, with regard to the difference 
between the voluntary schools and the 
Board Schools, and the expenditure re- 
quired upon them, Mr. Cumin said— 

‘“‘Tnasmuch as the rates are an inexhaustible 
resource to go upon as compared with voluntary 
contributions, there is no doubt that the re- 
quirements of voluntary schools might be 
much more severely felt than the same require- 
ments by the Board Schools.” 


After which he assented to the proposi- 
tion that— 

“ A continuance of minutes of that character 
we entirely exhaust the help of the voluntary 
schools.” 


The question is whether the result of 
Codes of this sort making greater 
demands upon the voluntary sub- 
scriptions of the people may not in 
the end make it impossible for the 
small voluntary schools to exist at all. 
That is a question which will come 
before us before very long. Now, in 
criticising the Code which has been 
brought before us to-night, I should like 
to say a few words in support of the 
criticism of the right reverend Prelate 
of Olause 72, which refers to the in- 
crease of staff. Additional certificated 
teachers are required in future for an 
average attendance of 60 instead of 70. 
That in some cases may necessitate 
a@ great expenditure—so great that 
it may be the means of shutting up 
some of the smaller schools altogether. 
Then there are other questions. There 
is the question of school accommodation 
which is a very serious matter. It 
affects not only the denominational 
schools but all the smaller schools 
throughout the country. The differ- 
ence between 100 cubic feet of internal 
space to each unit of average atten- 

ance and 80 feet is very great. It is 
all very well in large towns, where you 
require the extra space, but in the rural 
districts where the air is good it is 
not necessary to have such a large 
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amount of internal space as in the over- 
e«rowded towns. But that is left en- 
tirely to the Inspectors, and throughout 
the Code a great deal too much seems 
to be left to the Inspectors. After all 
the Inspectors are human ; they may be 
subject to bilious attacks, or fits of bad 
temper, and, going into the school, may 
be dissatisfied with everything, and may 
come away and make a Report to the 
Department, the result of which is that 
the grant is withdrawn altogether. Is it 
fair that the result of that few hours’ 
inspection of the school should be the 
means of depriving the school of the 
grant? I hope that the noble Lord 
the President of the Council will 
really take these matters into con- 
sideration. I quite agree with what 
has fallen from the right reverend and 
noble Lords who have preceded me as 
to the great interest which the noble 
Lord President takes in voluntary edu- 
cation, and I hope he will give us a 
practical proof of it by, if possible, 
postponing this Code for another year. 

*Viscount CRANBROOK: My Lords, 
the outcry that has been made all over 
the country against the new Code 
which has been lying for some time on 
your Lordship’s table, has, to a certain 
extent, taken me by surprise, because it 
is founded on the Report of the Royal 
Commission. ‘The Royal Commission 
was issued because people were dis- 
satisfied with the existing state of 
things, and thought that some altera- 
tion should be made. I venture to say 
that if I had met Parliament this year 
without having made alterations in the 
Code, the outcry would have been ten 
times as great as it has been upon the 
Code that is now before us. My Lords, 
I myself think that a great number of 
those who have taken up this question, 
have been rather influenced by what 
they have heard than by what they have 
examined; and that it will be found that 
this Code so far from being hostile to 
the voluntary schools is fair and just 
alike to the voluntary schools and to 
other schools; for I do not suppose 
there is any one of your Lordships, 
however much he may be interested in 
‘voluntary schools who would wish that 
because they are voluntary they should 
‘be treated with such laxity that their 
management would become careless; nor, 
on the other hand, that if they do their 
best they should want that support 
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ive them. Now with regard to some 
ee the points on which the _ right 


reverend Prelate and my noble Friend 
behind me have touched. There are 
some of them, as they themselves are 
well aware, which refer only to questions 
that must be settled | legislation and 
not by the Oode at all. I admit that 
the Royal Commission made recommen- 
dations with respect to that legislation, 
but all those recommendations were 
strongly contested by the minority; and 
when it is suggested that we might have 
brought forward legislative measures 
simultaneously with the Code, it must 
be remembered that the minority is very 
strongly represented in the other House 
of Parliament, not only by those who 
may be said to be in opposition to the 
Government, but by large numbers of 
persons.in that House who are generally 
supporters of the Government, but who 
would not be upon a matter of this kind. 
I think it only right and fair to say 
that because my noble Friends have 
seemed to take it for granted that any- 
one of those recommendations would be 
at once carried and that, however much 
I might be ware to put them off I have 
no right to do so on the ground that 
they would be strongly opposed. Now, 
my Lords, with regard to some of those 
recommendations which I think might 
probably be carried easily, there is one 
which i think might fairly be dealt 
with. Though I am not in favour 
generally of es, gps from rates, I 
think in the special case of voluntary 
schools which find it difficult to pay their 
way it is hardly fair to add the rates; 
ia while the Board Schools pay rates 
out of rates it would be only just to give 
relief to those who, doing the same work, 
are so encumbered. But it was not pos- 
sible to include that subject in the 
Code. I will, as far as possible, avoid 
taking up your Lordship’s time by 
going into details, but I thank the right 
rev. Prelate the Lord Bishop of London 
for the words he has used finally, that 
if he had to choose between the with- 
drawal of this Code and its immediate 
enactment he would choose its immediate 
enactment; and I think I shall be able 
to show your Lordships that the passing 
of this Code must be a great advantage 
to schools throughout the country. First 
of all I will refer to the question of 
space. It is by many supposed and it 
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is industriously circulated throughout 
the ayes 5 that the requirements as to 
space would destroy thousands of volun- 
schools. Anything so monstrous 
and so absurd as that statement cannot 
possibly be conceived. At page 537 of 
the Report of the Committee of Council 
of last year particulars are given of the 
accommodation and the average atten- 
dance of all the schools that come for 
the Parliamentary grant—I mean volun- 
tary schools—and anyone studying the 
figures and noting the enormous amount 
of room which there is available must 
come to the conclusion that this clause 
in the Oode will hardly be operative in 
any single case. In the new Onde 10ft. 
of internal area and 100 cubic feet of 
space are made the general rule instead 
of 8ft. and 80ft. as before. When the 
right rev. Prelate asked some days 
ago whether this was intended to 
apply to existing schools, I said 
certainly not, and that it was not 
a hard and fast rule. And nothin 
would have been more unjust if it h 
been. The schools which existed were 
sanctioned by the Department on their 
presentdimensions, and a vertain number 
of children were allowed, and I say 
nothing would be more unjust than to 
press such schools now. The noble Lord 
who spoke just now (Lord Fortescue) 
seemed to be under the impression that 
a great deal of mischief might ensue if 
this law were to be put into operation 
upon all the schools which now exist. 
ow, even supposing that that were 
done upon a hard and fast scale, as he 
seems to think it will be, there has 
been an examination of 1,715 schools in 
the counties of Lincoln, Somerset, and 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, and it 
is found that, with the exception of 
199, every school has the 100 ft. and 
the 10 ft., and that the others are such 
as will not be interfered with under the 
ode. The same is the case in a num- 
ber of large towns. I know, however, 
that there is such a strong feeling on 
this subject that I think it will be 
advisable to put words in the Code to 
show what is meant. I would call your 
Lordships’ atteption to these words 
The Rule is— 


“The Department must be satisfied that the 
school premises are healthy, well-lighted, 
warmed, drained, and vanilla ted, properly 
furnished and supplied with suitable offices, 
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and contain sufficient accommodation for the 
scholars attending the school.” 
That is large and liberal, and what is 
really required; and I am not suré 
that, after all, any extension of the 
terms, or any laying down of 
special rules is required, because 
very often there might be the 
fullamount of space and yet from themode 
in which the premises are constructed, 
they would not be suitable for the 
teaching of the average attendance of 
children. What has to be mainly 
looked to is the seat accommodation ; 
and that which is most important for 
the children is that they have elbow 
room, and be enabled to go through 
their lessons without irksomeness or 
trouble of any kind. Therefore I have, 
in the note to the rule, inserted the 
word ‘‘henceforth,” and the note will 
run— 

“The school premises should henceforth be 
constructed in general conformity with the 


rules for planning and fitting up public elemen- 
tary schools issued by the Department.” 


And— 


“The existing schools sanctioned by the 
Department, while they have the seat accom: 
modation for the average attendance of children 
so sanctioned, will not be interfered with.” 

Iam very much obliged to the right 
rev. Prelates and noble Lords who 
have expressed themselves so well 
satisfied as to my intentions; but it 
occurs to me that there may be respect 
for one’smoralintentions, and at thesame 
time a not very high estimation of one’s 
intelligence ; and it really seems to me 
that the supposition that I, an advocate 
of voluntary schools, should have set 
up a scheme the effect of which would 
be to destroy voluntary schools, does not 
reflect very much upon the intelligence 
which has been concerned in framing 
it. It is said that my successors may 
put an unfavourable aay Pam upon 
the Code. My Lords, if my successor 
disagrees with the Code, he will alter, 
not strain it, and do openly what he 
thinks right, not by perverting the 
meaning put on the Oode by the 
Department. Now, what didthe Royal 
Commission want? The Royal Com- 
mission, as. far as I can e out— 


taking the whole thing together 
wanted to improve the efficiency of 
the schools, and they wanted also. to 
bring about economy in the expendi- 
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ture. Now, that has been entirely left 
out of consideration by my noble Friend 
who has spoken, and by the right rev. 
Prelate. And when I am told that the 
recommendations of the Commission 
should be taken asa whole, let me make 
this observation. The majority of the 
Commission recommend that voluntary 
schools should be supported by the 
rates; but as soon as the sittings of the 
Commission were finished, and the Com- 
missioners began to get into conflict 
with one another, they threw that over. 
[The Earl Harnowsy: No.] I do not 
say my noble Friend did, but these were, 
undoubtedly, the views expressed by 
various bodies of importance connected 
with denominational schools since the 
Report was issued; and a great number 
of persons, are persuaded that, if you 
once admit support by the rates, it 
would mean destruction to voluntary 
schools. Let me also say, with respect to 
voluntary schools, what the Royal Com- 
mission did. The Royal Commission saw 
the importance of voluntary schools in 
enlisting enthusiasm, vigour, and re- 
ligious feeling. That has been the force 
and meaning of the voluntary schools, 
and therefore they called upon their sup- 
porters to show by their subscriptions 
that they meant to support voluntary 
education. And, deeply concerned as 
we all are for the interests of voluntary 
schools, they cannot help the observa- 
tion that they cannot expect that every- 
thing should be done for them and 
nothing by themselves. The Report 
says— 

“Tt is just, that the supporters of voluntary 
schools should retain the management on the 
condition of bearing some substantial share of 
the cost in subscriptions.” 

It was no doubt with a view to 
assist the voluntary schools that a 
fixed grant of 10s. was recommended. 
My right rev. Friend the Bishop of 
London made some very curious re- 
marks about the way in which the 
Inspectors and the Department might 
play fast and loose with the mone- 
tary position of these schools. Yet 
it should be remembered that my 
tight rev. Friend himself signed this 
Report, in which the 10s. grant was 
recommended. Just let me read what 
the recommendation was :— 

‘*We cannot recommend so substantial an 
addition to the fixed grant without at the same 
time laying stress on the necessity of increased 
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facilities for the removal of incompetent 
teachers. Where such iy wag has been 
proved, and after due notice been given, 
it should be in the power of the Department to 
declare the school in default, and thereupon, —” 


not to do what my right rev. Friend says, 
diminish, but ‘‘ to suspend the payment 
to it of any grant.” Great alarm is 
supposed to exist on the ground that 
if you allow these grants of 12s., 
14s., and 15s. 6d. there is first of 
all great risk that the Department 
with a view to saving money, will 
practically cheat the best schools and 
give the smallest grants they can. Let 
us see what the Department is likely 
to do under the circumstances. They 
have provided by this Code that the 
Inspectors’ Report shall be public. The 
Inspector himself will have to give the 
reasons for which he invites censure, or 
recommends a particular grant; and he 
will have to give full accounts of the 
schools he has examined. My noble 
Friend (Lord Harrowby) says he sees 
nothing about the moral training being 
reported on by the Inspector. There is, 
however, in the Code a general direction, 
under 9,100, which is much in con- 
formity with the recommendation of 
the Royal Commission at p. 221, who 
desire that the Inspector should report 
on (1) Moral Training; (2) Cleanliness 
of school and scholars; (3) Quietness ; 
(4) Attention; (5) Obedience; (6) Ac- 
curacy; (7) General intelligence; (8 
Classification ; (9} Instruction of Pupi 
Teachers. The general conditions of this - 
kind under the new Oode become real 
objects of inspection and reward. I have 
been asked as to day-training colleges. 
These day-training colleges will be on 
the same footing as the residential 
training colleges—that is to say, those 
who wish for them will have to go to the 
expense of getting them, and there will 
be just the same control over them by 
the Department, and there will be just 
the same examination by the Inspector 
as there is in the residential colleges. 
Therefore you have the same guaran- 
tees for morality and for proper teach- 
ing that you have in the residential 
colleges. I am rather surprised that 
so highly moral a country as Scotland, 
which has got day training colleges 
should be supposed to have institutions 
in which there is no tee for the 
moral training. At all events, I may 


say, with regard to these day training 
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colleges that we have adopted that which 
has the unanimous recommendation of the 
Royal Commission, and I do not think 
we have run a very great risk in doing 
so, inasmuch as it is only by voluntary 
efforts that these colleges can be brought 
into existence. School Boards are pro- 
hibited by Statute from founding them. 
My noble Friends are very much alarmed 
at the provisions as to staff which are 
contained in Article 72 of the Code. 
Now, how much staff have the different 
denominations in their voluntary schools? 
The Church of England has an excess 
of 45 per cent; the Roman Catholic, 
45 per cent; the Wesleyans, 37 per 
cent; the British Schools, 44 per cent ; 
and the Board Schools, 57 per cent. 
The Minority Report asks a larger 
addition than we have called for. The 
Majority for a ‘‘ considerable ”’ increase. 
Considerable is a dubious word, and 
for that reason was odious to the 
great Duke of Wellington. Now, 
how have we interpreted it in this new 
regulation which is to ‘‘ ruin thousands 
of schools” ? We add 12 per cent. 
My noble Friend (Lord Herries) called 
attention to the case of very small 
schools in rural districts, but there will 
be no sort of pressure on those schools. 
And no notice appears to be taken of the 
very excellent aid which those smaller 
schools will get under Clauses 101, 102, 
and 103 of the Code. They will all of them 
be able to earn at least the 17s. 6d. 
which they did not many of them 
attain before. Surely it cannot be 
said that we are neglecting the interests 
of the smaller schools when we make 
that provision. Then my noble Friend 
says, ‘‘ Yes, but you take away some- 
thing from the pupil teachers.” It is 
quite true we do, partly with a view to 
economy, and partly because those parti- 
cular grants of 40s. and £3 really never 
went into the pockets of the pupil 
teachers at all. Altogether there is 
about £37,760 given under that grant, 
but in the schools under an average 
attendance of 100 where the pressure 
really is, the whole deduction is only 
about £2,000, and therefore it will be 
seen that whereas in large schools this 
sum is of really no 38 Brag or advan- 
tage, we are enabled to give to the 


smaller schools considerable relief in 
order to better their condition, and if 
they want an increase of staff, they will 
be provided with the means of getting 
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it. I am astounded that anybody, 
whether with regard to the matter of 
space or to the increase of staff. should 
hold so lightly the power and strength 
of the voluntary schools as to suppose 
that they will go to pieces under these 
small, infinitesimal touches which we 
te them by the Code. The Royal 

mmission itself made the recom- 
mendations on those two subjects 
which we have followed. My Lords, 
I do not believe that anything in the 
Code will damage voluntary schools ; on 
the contrary, taking the Oode as a 
whole, it will be found that the volun- 
tary schools will gain considerably, and 
the certainty is in itself a boon. I 
may just remark, with regard to the 
alteration we have made in the grant to: 
rural schools, that the recommendation 
will be found in the Report of the 
Royal Commission at page 271. Now 
I will add one or two words upon the 
question of economy. What is it that 
the Royal Commission say on this sub- 
ject? They say that the outlay which 
is already made is too great for the 
results—that ‘‘ the results are not com- 
mensurate with the outlay ’’—and they 
say, as I understand it, that there should 
be, not an increase, but a redistribution. 
That I think justifies the course we have- 
adopted in taking something from the 
pupil teachers which is not really of ser- 
vice to them, and giving it to the smaller 
schools in order that thoy may be ina 
better position. It has been suppoeed 
that the merit grants given in Mr. Mun- 
della’s Code were decided entirely by 
individual passes. That is not the case. 
They were decided also upon the condi-- 
tion of the schools, and you will find 
instances of schools which have got 
a great number of passes, but which 
did not receive the merit grants. We 
have acted upon the recommendation of 
the Royal Commission that the grant 
should depend on the good character of 
the school as a whole, and on the quality 
of the acquirements of the great 
majority of the scholars, rather than 
on the exact number of children who 
obtain the minimum standard required. 
I am afraid I am taking up too much of 
your Lordship’s time, but I must of 
course endeavour to show that this action 
which we have taken both in regard to 
economy and in regard to efficiency is 
based upon the recommendations of the: 
Royal Commission. Nothing has been 
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said by those who have spoken to-night 
of what the teachers think of this matter. 
I believe that so far as the teachers 
have indicated any opinion it has been 
one of approval of the Code. There was 
a meeting of teachers the other day, and 
the gentleman who presided, Mr. Wilde, 
went through a number of the points 
touched in the Code. [ am afraid it will 
always be the case that everybody 
wants something more than he can get. 
And Mr. Wilde was not satisfied ; but so 
far as the Code went, he thought it was 
a great advantage to the teachers. He 
approved as to space, staff, publication 
of accounts, variation of class sub- 
jects, English not being essential, non- 
endowment of certificates, examina- 
tion for certificates, more money to 
small poor schools, and _ especially 
freedom of classification which is grate- 
ful to all the teaching body. All 
these the Code secures. With refe- 
rence to the fear that has been expres- 
sed that schools may lose their grants 
on insufficient grounds, what will be 
the course of procedure? The final step 
of withdrawing the grant altogether 
‘would not be done merely on the Re- 
port of the first Inspector. The De- 
partment would, as is its wont in 

rave cases, send down one of its 
highest officers, one of the Chief In- 
spectors, to test the accuracy of the first 
Report; and I would venture to say 
that nobody would think of depriving a 
school which resisted, or appealed, or 
expressed any doubt about the propriety 
of what was done, unless there was 
some thoroughly fair and impartial ex- 
amination into the circumstances of the 
ease. Behind all is Parliament, which 
would secure justice being done. I 
may point out that the First Lord of 
the Treasury, having promised the other 
House an opportunity of discussing 
the Code, will not obtain validity 
until then, and it cannot come into 
operation before October. My noble 
Friend says ‘‘Do not let us have perpetual 
changes of the Educational e.” 
Suppose this Code were postponed for a 
year, and we have the criticisms of 
‘various people upon it up to next 
Session, are they to make no changes or 
am I to make no changes—and then 
would not people again say ‘ This isa 
new Code, let us have a year to consider 
it.” Reference has been made to the 
course pursued by Mr. Mundella with 
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regurd to his Code. But what Mr. 
Mundella did was this ; in August or the 
end of the Session, he put upon the 
table his proposals for the Code of the 
following year. What has been the 
case now? The Report of the Royal 
Commission wasin your Lordships’ hands 
last year, and what we have done is to 
embody in the Code those recommenda- 
tions which the Commission were unani- 
mous in making. If I thought that 
there was any reality in the grievances 
that have been suggested I would not be 
here to advocate the Code, because I 
should be perfectly willing to be 
influenced by those who have quite as 
much information as I have and a great 
many who have given their lives to 
education, and therefore are in a 
position to know what might be 
the effect of these changes. But 
they wanted a fixed grant;they get a 
fixed grant. They have got, beyond that, 
the means of earning grants on special 
subjects which will bring up the amount 
to that which Parliament has hitherto 
sanctioned. I should call your Lord- 
ships attention to this fact ; that these 
are not questions which involve only 
tensorh ndreds of pounds; they involve 
thousands and almost millions. If 
to-morrow you added 2s. 6d. to the 
17s. 6d. grant that would represent 
£250,000. These things mb: very 
small in shillings, but they become very 
serious amounts. There is a curious 
point to which my attention was called 
by the remarks of the noble Lord who 
spoke for the Roman Catholics (Lord . 
Herries). The Roman Catholics, I 
know, have made most admirable efforts 
for education ; have had great struggles 
and great difficulties to contend with ; 
they have had a very poor population 
to deal with, and they have, at great 
self-sacrifice, acted as volunteers—and 
it is only as volunteers. that they have 
a right to their voluntary schools— 
and as managers they have brought 
about great results. Now, how much 
of what they spend comes out of the 
public funds? They have 506 per 
cent of their expenditure out of the 
Parliamentary grant. The Wesleyans 
in their voluntary schools have 
48 per cent; the Church of Eng- 
land have 46 per cent; the Board 
Schools have 34:5 per cent. “When you 
consider these things and know the 
difficulties which you would have to 
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encounter in increasin nts of this 
description, I do not think I am wrong 
in calling attention to this point, so 
strongly put by the Commission itself. 
It is idle to suppose that any Depart- 
ment dare lay its hand on an efficient 
school. It would be impossible for any 
Minister to stand against the indignation 
of the country if he took any such step 
as that hinted at by the right rev. 
Prelate. Now, let me say one word 
with respect to the Department over 
which I have the honour to preside. 
There seems to be a suspicion that in 
the Education Department there is 
among permanent officials an intention 
to defeat the great measure which Mr. 
Forster carried, and to exalt the Board 
Schools at the expense of the voluntary 
schools. .I have had experience of Civil 
Servants in many Departments and of 
their invaluable aid, and I know that 
such suspicionsare unfounded. Is it a fact 
that the voluntary schools have been 
going down? On the contrary, they 
have been increasing. and in the course 
of a few years volunteers have spent 
£6,000,000 on additional schools, and 
yet the supporters of the system are so 
timid and apprehensive that they seem 
to think that if the space is enlarged or 
if the staff is increased by 12 per cent 
the voluntary schools of England will 
be destroyed. The Commissioners felt 
that there was a necessity behind 
the voluntary schools of the voluntary 
exercise of local effort. I cannot 
conceal from myself that there are cases 
in England which, if looked into, may 
do more harm than good to the system 
of voluntary schools. There are some 
voluntary schools with regard to which 
there are practically no voluntary sub- 
scriptions, and which are supported by 
the pence of the children, aided in some 
instances by small endowments. The 
voluntary efforts have gone down since 
the time when the 17s. 6d. was given. 
Therefore, if we lavish funds without, 
by means of hard and fast lines, or in 
some way or other securing efficiency, 
our money will go to the relief of the 
pockets of the contributors and not 
to the efficiency of the schools. 
With respect to the pupil teachers 
I do not see that there is any 
obstacle thrown in the way of 
central instruction to them, and I believe 
that that is cheaper than the instruction 
they would receive in separate schools. 
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Many suggestions have been made con- 
cerning evening or continuation schools; 
but they must bedealt with by legislation, 
and cannot be dealt with in all their bear- 
ings hand-over-hand by anybody in the 
position which I occupy at present. The 
great advantage of the voluntary school 
system to my mind, is that it enlists the 
religious enthusiasm of the community. 
It enlists the services of teachers who 
go to work with a hearty desire to bring 
about a religious and moral training to 
those who are subjected to it. I myself 
have the strongest feeling in favour of 
definite religious teaching, as against 
what I might call vague and undefined 
religion. Therefore as far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, I have a_ great 
admiration for the efforts made up to 
1870 by volunteers. By religious volun- 
teers the system of education in England 
was founded, and that system has held 
its own, and more than its own since 
1870. I would do nothing to interfere 
with its fair and just progress, but it 
should be borne in mind that I am 
an Administrator, that I act under Acts 
of Parliament, and that I have to do 
justice to the Board schools as well as 
to the voluntary-schools. With a clear 
conscience I can say that in dealing 
with the Measure now before your 
Lordships, for their consideration, I 
have neither been influenced by personal 
feeling of liking on the one side, or 
dislike on the other, but that I have 
endeavoured to hold the balance even 
between the two great school systems 
which at present prevail in this country. 

*EARL EAUCHAMP: My -Lords, 
the noble Viscount told us in part of his 
speech that this is not a question of 
hundreds or thousands, but of millions 
of pounds. My Lords, there is a great 
deal more than hundreds or thousands, 
or millions of pounds at stake—there is 
at stake the future education of this 
country, and all the religious and moral 
interests and considerations that are 
bound up with it. I decline to discuss 
the matter in that way, or to treat a 
question of high  snetd as a mere ques- 
tion of finance. * I say you ought not to 
limit yourselves to considerations of hun- 
dreds or thousands of pounds when you 
are dealing with interests so important 
as those involved in the education of 
this country, though the State ought, 
of course, to take guarantees that every 


penny of th money shall be wisely 
8 Q2 
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expended. I do not say that Her 
’ Majesty’s Ministers ought to have em- 

ied all the recommendations of the 
majority of the Commission in a Bill 
under existing Parliamentary difficul- 
ties, but I do say that if they desire 
to take to themselves credit for anything 
done by means of their Code, a Bill 
would have been some earnest of 
their desire to consider the moral 
difficulties of giving effect to it, and 
we might have treated their policy 
as a consistent whole. My rds, 
the point to which I desire to call your 
Lordships’ attention is a very simple 
one. The noble Lord, in reply to the 
appeal from my noble Friend who sits 
behind me, in reference to the recom- 
mendations of the majority of the Com- 
mission, that questions of moral train- 
ing and discipline and matters of that 
sort ought to he attended to, thought he 
gave a satisfactory answer by reading out 
certain paragraphs which, as it happens, 
had appeared in the Code for a consider- 
able number of years. My Lords, those 
words attracted my attention, and during 
the whole progress of the Commission. 
I asked almost every witness about 
them. The almost unanimous opinion 
of every one of them, whether school- 
masters or school-managers, or autho- 
rities of the Department, was that if 
those provisions were dropped out of 
the Code no difference would be felt, for 
those provisions were absolutely useless 
and not worth the paper they were 
written upon, If they are leaning on 
those provisions, I say they are trusting 
to a broken reed; therefore I decline to 
accept the position of the noble Viscount 
when he relies upon those words, which 
have been made ridiculous by their 
non-application. My Lords, the Inspec- 
tors not having been called upon to 
report upon these matters passed them 
over; they did not appear to know 
of the existence of those words, and 
no Inspector attached the slightest value 
to them whatever. For these reasons 
the Education Commission recommended 
that a formal Report should be made, 
and this at least is a matter of adminis- 
tration and not of legislation. There- 
fore I say it is idle to try to induce 
your Lordships to believe that the 
retention of those paragraphs in the 
Code which the noble Viscount referred 
to, isany adequate security or guarantee 
for the teaching of moral training and 


Earl Beauchamp 
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s, I think it is rather strange that 
the noble Viscount in expressing an 
optimistic view of the effect of this 
Code, has been unable to a any 
educational authority whatever in 
defence of the Code. It is very easy to 
draw rosy pictures of the future, but 
all those who are practically conversant 
with the work of education, whether 
schoolmasters or voluntary school 
managers, look upon these proposals 
with dismay; even managers under 
School Boards look upon them with 
no approach to enthusiasm. My Lords, 
I do not know that anybody has 
found occasion to express satisfaction 
on behalf of those provisions in the 
Code. So far as I understand the 
noble Lord, it does nothing for the 
voluntary schools in the poor urban 
districts, which have been carried on 
under circumstances of very great diffi- 
culty and very great strain, and which 
deserve attention. When we know that 
the voluntary system has done so much 
within’the last few years, your Lordships 
will not, I think, impose still further 
burdens upon the financial managers of 
those voluntary schools. The opinion of 
the majority of Her Majesty’s OCom- 
missioners was in favour of the im- 
provement of education, coupled with 
the adoption of adequate means to carry 
out that improvement of education. The 
Code imposes new burdens on education ; 
it enforces requirements greater than 
are necessary for meeting the con- 
tingency, but it does not provide 
adequate resources to meet the further 
demands made on the managers of these 
schools. I do not want, my Lords, to 
make any comparison between voluntary 
schools and Board Schools, but I think 
that if nc better argument can be 
adduced than the argument on behalf 
of the moral and religious training 
which is to be given under this system 
which I have shown to be wholly 
illusory and not of the slightest value, 
I, for one, must decline to believe 
in the predictions which have been 
made on such inadequate materials. A 
further examination of the provisions of 
this Code will show that it is fraught 
with the most serious consequences to 
this country. The noble Viscount, as 
far as I understand, notwithstanding 
his claim to have considered with the 
utmost care the interests of voluntary 
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schools in framing his Oode, admits 
that his recommendations regarding 
space require alteration of a more or 
less material character. My Lords, I 
do not quite understand where we are 
at this moment or how the question 
stands now. Is the Oode to be with- 
drawn and another embodying the 
alterations substituted? Does he in- 
tend to propose it with the words stand- 
ing as part of the original Code, or is it 
to be amended upon the new documents 
which now lie upon your Lordship’s 
Table? I really do not know how 
the question stands before us now. 
Are we to have further time for the con- 
sideration of a new document? Ifa 
new Code is introduced we shall have 
all the time allowed by Parliament. If 
a merely verbal change is to be made in 
the Code laid on the Table, the position 
is a different one, and we should have 
only a few days. My Lords, I earnestly 
hope that Her Majesty’s Government 
will, notwithstanding the speech of the 
noble Lord, attend'to the representations 
which have been made to him from 
all parts of the kingdom in behalf of 
delay. . If this measure is a good one, 
he will have no difficulty; if on the 
other hand it is found to be necessary 
to modify it, I think your Lordships will 
consider that those who have studied the 
matter have a full right to insist upon 
the demands which have been made 
being listened to. 

*Kart SPENCER: My Lords, I do 
not intend to enlarge upon this very 
important subject which has given rise 
to the debate to which we have listened ; 
but I should like to allude to one 
matter to which the noble Lord who has 


just sat down has referred, and that is 


what the intention is with regard to this 
Code. I think it has been stated by the 
Lord President of the Council that it is 
not desirable to change the Code. I 
quite endorse the statement that it is 
necessary to be most careful that the 
Oode should not be too often 
changed, but at the same time 
it is necessary, as the country 
is prepared for it and requires, it thatthe 
standard of education should be raised. 
Ithink after the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission it is necessary that a standard 
of higher education should be adopted 
and introduced into the Oode, and I 
therefore entirely approve of a change 
in the Code with that object. But 
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as that change can only be made after 
the very fullest consideration, it is neces- 
sary that discussion should take place 
on the subject. The discussion of this 
evening has been very useful, and the 
criticisms of the noble Lords who are 
authorities on this subject will be very 
valuable. I am glad, therefore, to hear 
that the noble Viscount intends to give 
more time for the consideration of the 
new Oode. If I understand rightly the 
discussion which has taken place, the 
new Oode will come into effect some 
time in the autumn. The subject 
requires every consideration, and I 
should welcome other changes in the 
Code besides that which has been fore- 
shadowed, the changes intended to carry 
ont some of the other important recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commissioners. 
My Lords, I should like to make a 
further reference to this subject. Allu- 
sion has been made to the method in 
which the Code which so appropriately 
is connected with the name of 3 
Mundella, who was Vice-President when 
I filled the post now held by the noble 
Viscount, was carried out. The noble 
Viscount correctly stated how the altera- 
tions then made were brought into 
operation. I do not desire him now to 
follow exactly that course, for that will 
put off too long improvements in 
education which I think this new 
Code will effect. But, My Lords, I 
should like to know whether it would 
not be possible for the new Code 
amended after discussion as it probably 
may be, and the old Code to run to- 
gether for a time. If that were possible 
it would be a much better mode of deal- 
ing with the question. It would dis- 
place illusions, and it would be prefer- 
able to withdrawing the new Code 
altogether. I merely throw out that 
suggestion, and I hope the noble Vis- 
count will consider what I press upon 
him, and that he will not postpone al- 
together for a year the consideration of a 
new Code embodying improvements 
founded in great part on the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission. 


REMOVAL OF WRECKS ACT (1877) 
AMENDMENT BILL. (No. 46.) 
Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed. 
House adjourned at half past Seven 
o’clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
* ‘before Eleven o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 10th May, 1889. 


QUESTIONS. 
a 
ITRELAND—THE REY. D. STEPHENS. 


Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) asked 
the Solicitor General for Ireland if it 
was true that the Rev. Daniel Stephens, 
O.C., of Falcarragh, had a sentence of 
six months’ imprisonment for conspiracy 
confirmed on appeal by Judge Webb at 
the last Quarter Sessions in Letter- 
kenny; if the principle evidence 
against him was a private corres- 
pondence found by the constabulary in 
a search in a neighbouring parish; if 
evidence was also given of his having 
taken part in the Plan of Campaign 
since January, 1888; if, on the evidence 

iven in April, 1888, the Rev. Daniel 
Reephets, .C., was sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment; and if the 
Government will permit him to be 
punished a second time for the seme 
conspiracy ? 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Manpen, University 
of Dublin): The facts are as stated in 
the former portion of the question. The 
evidence given at each of the prosecu- 
tions was not the same, nor were the 
prosecutions for the same offences. 


THE GRAND JURY SYSTEM. 


Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8. 
asked the Solicitor General for Irelan 
whether a man named Beattie, an agent 
for the Kelp Company, was returned 
for trial by the Petty Sessions Bench at 
Falearragh, to the Cork Summer 
Assizes, for the wilful murder of a man 
named Irwin, by shooting him with a 
revolyer ; whether Mr. Wybrant Olphert 
sat on the Bench, and decided to dismiss 
the charge, but was overruled by the 
other Magistrates; whether, at the 
Summer Assizes at Lifford, the grand 
jury, who were only 17 in number, 
threw out the bill against Beattie, the 
foreman stating there was not a sufficient 
number of grand jurors to find a bill; 
whether having regard to the fact that 
a bill to become an indictment must be 
found to be a true bill by 12 grand 
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and what, ste to insure a full 
attendance of the grand jury, which 
should consist of 23 members; was Mr. 
Wybrant Olphert a member of the 
grand jury by whom this bill was 
ignored ; why was not a fresh bill sent 
up to the grand jury against the said 
Beattie at the Winter or pring Assizes ; 
and, do the Crown intend to take any 
fu:ther steps in investigating the cir- 
cumstances of Irwin’s death ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The facts are sub- 
stantially as stated in the first, second, 
third, and fifth paragraphs of the ques- 
tion, with this exception, that it is inac- 
curate to say that there was not a 
sufficient number of grand jurors to find 
the bill. In answer to the remainder of 
the question, I have to say that, after 
the bill was thrown out at the last 
Summer Assizes, the Attorney General 
called for a Special Report from the 
Crown Solicitor, and after going into the 
matter fully with him came to the con- 
clusion that there was not sufficient 
evidence against Beattie to justify the 
Crown in taking any further pro- 
ceedings. 


VOLUNTEER ARTILLERY CORPS AT 
SINGAPORE. 

Genera Sir WILLIAM CROSSMAN 
(Portsmouth): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether it is the 
case that, on the formation of a Volun- 
teer European Artillery Corps at Singa- 
pore, certain conditions were virtually 
agreed to between the General Officer 
Commanding and the promoters of the 
Corps as regards the training of the men 
in working guns of the same nature as 
those mounted for the defence of the 
place; whether it was understood that 
every facility would be given to the 
Volunteers to enable them to drill at 
some place near the town and not at the 
outlying forts, to which they would have 
to proceed by boat; whether, up to the 
beginuing of April 1889, a 7-inch gun 
at Fort Fullerton, a place most conve- 
niently situated for the Volunteers, had 
been used for drill purposes, and 
that this gun was mounted on @ 
carriage and platform of the latest 
type supplied to the Colony borrowed 
from Fort Blankan Mati, on condition 
that they were returned to that fort at 
72 hours’ notice; whether the War 
Department has now peremptorily or- 
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dered the immediate return of these 
gun mountings to Fort Blankan Mati, 
and have offered for the use of the 
Volunteers a gun at Fort Fullerton 
which has an obsolete mounting, or at 
all events one which requires an entirely 
different drill to that which is required 
for ds the guns that are, or will 
be, mounted for the defence of the port; 
whether the difficulties of distance and 
time would prevent the Volunteers, 
nearly all of whom are men connected 
with business, from proceeding to the 
outer forts for drill so often or so regu- 
larly as would be desirable ; and, whe- 
ther, if the facts are as above stated, 
and considering the great exertions 
made, and the large sum of money spent 
by Singapore in providing for its own de- 
fence, the War Department will consider 
the advisability of giving immediate 
orders that a gun properly mounted at 
Fort Fullerton, as previously arranged, 
be placed at the disposal of the Volun- 
teers for drill purposes ? 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannorz, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): Without entering into the 
past arrangements in connection with 
the practice of the Artillery Volunteers 
at Singapore, I will take such steps as 
may be necessary to secure that the 
wishes of the Volunteers shall be com- 
plied with as far as may be possible. 


THE ist WORCESTERSHIRE 
ARTILLERY VOLUNTEERS. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Newing- 
ton, W.,) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, whether in a letter dated the 
15th of February last, the Ist Worces- 
tershire Artillery Volunteers were in- 
formed by the War Office, in reply to 
an application in that behalf, that 
H.R ft the Commander in Chief had 
heen pleased to approve of the issue, on 
payment, of part-worn Artillery harness 
to them for the batteries of position ; 
whether on receipt of such communi- 
cation, a requisition was forthwith made 
in due form to the Senior Ordnance 
Store Officer, western district, to which 
no reply was given; whether sub- 

uently, viz., on the 8th of April last, 
a letter of reminder was sent to the 
same official, to which a reply was 
received on the Ist of May instant in 
the following words, ‘‘None in store 
at present, will be supplied as soon as 
available: ’ Whether at the date of 
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the first mentioned, namely the 15th of 
February last, there was, as would 
appear to be the case, part-worn Artillery 
harness in store available on payment 
for issue to Artillery Volunteers; if so, 
what has become of such harness in the 
meanwhile? And what was the reason 
of the delay in replying to the 
requisition, whereby the said 1st Wor- 
cestershire Artillery Volunteers are now 
left in the position of having to train 
62 horses and 36 men without proper 
harness between now and their annual 
camp training in July next? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: When the offer 
of part-worn harness was made to the 
Artillery Volunteers, it was on the 
understanding that part-worn harness 
should be available in sufficient quan- 
tity for the issue. At present this is 
not the case, as the store of such har- 
ness is purposely kept low; but new 
harness is in course of issue to the 
Second Army Oorps, and as the harness 
which it replaces comes in it will be 
issued to the Volunteers. In the mean- 
time the lst Worcestershire Artillery 
Volunteers must act upon the original 
arrangement and hire farm or other 
harness for their training. The expense 
of thus hiring harness has been taken 
into account in fixing the annual grant 
of money for each battery. The delay 
in replying arose from the necessity of 
considering how the demands, which 
were in excess of the supply, could best 
be met. 


MILITARY EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE asked the 
Secretary of State for War, whether it 
is the case that, by Army Order 143 of 
1889, the examinations in tactics, forti- 
fications, military law, and topography, 
which Line Officers have to pass m 
order to qualify for promotion, have 
been thrown open to Militia Officers and 
Volunteers of equivalentrank ; whether 
it is the case that the examination in 
tactics may be taken separately, but 
that the other three subjects must be 
taken up together, not separately ; 
whether it is a fact that these examina- 
tions are considered of sufficient diffi- 
culty to warrant Line Officers being 
struck off all duty and sent to garrison 
courses of four months’ duration to be 
coached up by garrison instructors 
before passing them; and, whether, 
having ii to the difficulty of these 
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examinations, he will direct that each sub- 
ject may be taken up separately,so that, 
for example, an Officer may pass in tactics 
in May 1889, in law in December 1889, 
in fortification in May 1890, and in 
topography in December 1890. 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The answer to 
the first two questions is in the affirma- 
tive. Line officers are allowed if they 
wish it to have atwo months’ course of 
une instruction, as their promotion 

epends upon their passing. Line 
officers are not allowed to take up the 
subjects separately. The reason why 
an exception has been made in favour 
of Volunteer officers as regards tactics is 
because a special capitation allowance 
is granted for each officer of Volunteers 
who has passed his examination in 
tactics. It is not desirable that the ex- 
aminations should be further subdivided. 


EMIGRATION TO THE ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether his attention 
has been called to circulars, issued 
by the authority of the Argentine 
Republic, inviting working people 
to emigrate to that country; and 
whether, seeing that the statements 
made in such circulars with regard to 
the rates of wages, the demand for 
labour, and the cost of living, are mis- 
leading, and that great misery has been 
caused to those who have thereby 
been induced to emigrate, the 
Government will issue a warning to 
intending emigrants on the subject. 

*Tae UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Ferausson, Manchester, N.E.): 
The Secretary of State has received from 
the Argentine Legation copies of the 
circulars referred to; but the reports of 
Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at 
Buenos Ayres give a very fair prospect 
for suitable emigrants, and would not 
appear to justify the issue of such a 
notice as that indicated by the hon. 
Member. We are not aware of any 
misery resulting to emigrants, but only 
of a case of some temporary discomfort, 
caused by the simultaneous arrival of a 
great number of emigrants, who were 
soon after settled. Steps have been 
taken so that adequate notice is given to 
Her Majesty’s Representatives of the 
arrival of emigrants from this country. 


Mr. Radcliffe Cooke 
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COCHIN CHINA—BRITISH COTTON 
CLOTHS. 


Mr. BRISTOWE (Lambeth, Nor- 

wood) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, whether it has 
been brought to his notice that British 
cotton cloths when imported into Cochin 
China, which for about two years have 
been subject to the Tariff General, and 
under it have been taxed at rates vary- 
ing from 20 per cent to 40 per cent on 
their respective values, are now, under 
a resolution adopted recently by the 
Conseil d’Etat at Paris, to be charged 
an additional duty of 60 per cent; 
whether remonstrances have been made 
as to this impost, on the ground that it 
will be prohibitory as regards British 
cloths ; and, whether, if enforced, such 
cloths now en route vid Hong Kong and 
Singapore, or actually contracted for in 
Lancashire, will be subject to the said 
impost ? 
*Sir J. FERGUSSON : The statement 
contained in the first paragraph of this 
question is substantially correct. As 
regards the second paragraph no re- 
monstrance has been made because 
there is no treaty ground for remon- 
strance, and because this measure is in 
accordance with a settled policy, de- 
liberately adopted. Whether goods 
now en route will be subjected to the 
increased duties must depend on the 
regulations under which these duties 
will be applied. On this point inquiry 
will be made at Paris, and I will inform 
my hon. Friend of the reply. 


MR. MONTAGU WILLIAMS. 

Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, 
whether his attention has been drawn 
to Report in the Daily News of the 7th 
instant of a case tried before Mr. 
Montagu Williams, in which the follow- 
ing words appear :— 

“The magistrate said that not half the 

evidence was before him, but he had no doubt 
that the child of Mrs. Cohen was lent for the 
purpose of this conspiracy, and that the 
prisoners, like their nation and religionists 
always did, lied as deep as they could lie to 
back up that conspiracy. Whether it would 
be proved was another matter.”’ 
And, if such expressions were really 
uttered, will any notice be taken of the 
use by a Magistrate on the Bench of 
words reflecting on all persons of a par- 
ticular faith ? 
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Taz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews, Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Magistrate that he did 
not use the exact words as reported. 
What he said was that— 

‘‘The prisoners had lied as deeply as they 
could, and that the perjury which was com- 
mitted at his Court by many of their co- 
religionists was perfectly appalling.” 
Although these words have .a much 
narrower application than the expres- 
sions given in the Report, I cannot 
conceal my opinion that the practice of 
making general comments from the 
Bench in particular cases is open to 
considerable objection. 


THE NEW CODE. 

Me. FRANCOIS STEVENSON 
(Suffolk, Eye) asked the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion whether persons at present recog- 
nized as provisionally certificated 
teachers, not having sat for the Queen’s 
Scholarship Examination, will cease to 
be so recognized when the New Code 
comes into operation; whether, if they 
are still so recognized, it will be neces- 
sary for them to pass the Queen’s 
Scholarship Examination before taking 
the certificate papers of the first year 
students; and whether provisionally 
certificated teachers, after being em- 
ployed for one year in that capacity, 
may sit for first year papers ? 

Taz VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COMMITTEE or COUNCIL (Sir W. 
Hart Dyxz, Kent, Dartford): Nothing 
in the Code will affect the position of 
teachers now holding provisional certi- 
ficates, nor will they have to pass the 
Queen’s Scholarship Examination before 
taking the certificate papers of the first 
year; but they will not be allowed to 
take these papers after being employed 
only one year as provisionally certifi- 
cated teachers. 


IRELAND—THE OLPHERT EVICTIONS. 


Mr. MAC NEILL asked the Solicitor 
General for Ireland whether his 
attention had been called to the fact 
that a woman named Bessie Doolan, 
upwards of eighty years of age, one of 


‘the tenants on the Olphert estate, 


whose eviction was stayed about three 
weeks ago on. account of her illness, 
was evicted from her holding within 
the last few days, and that she died on 
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Tuesday evening from the effects of 


ha and exposure; whether the 
vernment intend to institute any 
inqury into the circumstances of her 
death; whether any precautions will 
be taken for the preservation of the 
lives of destitute women and children 
on the Glasheroo portion of Mr. 
Olphert’s estate, who are to be evicted 
on Monday next; and, whether the 
report is true that directions have been 
given to burn the houses, from which 
the people of Glasheroo are about to be 
evicted, with paraffin oil; and, if so, by 
whom will the cost of the paraffin 
oil be defrayed ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I must ask the 
hon. Gentleman to postpone the 
question. A Report has been called for 
which has not yet been received. 


MR. W. O’BRIEN AND MR. E. 
HARRINGTON. 


Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether, during the 
detention in London of Mr. William 
O’Brien and Mr. Edward Harrington, 
they are under his care; and, if so, 
where are they lodged, and what is the 
nature of the prison treatment to 
which they are subjected ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Mr. William 
O’Brien is lodged at Holloway and 
Mr. Harrington at Pentonville, in 
charge of Irish prison officers. The 
governors of these prisons have been 
instructed to allow their treatment to 
be regulated according to the infor- 
mation they receive from the Irish 
officers in charge, in order that they 
may be treated here as they are in the 
Irish prisons from which they come. 


THE SUGAR BOUNTY CONVENTION. 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade whether, under the Sugar 
Bounty Convention, Great Britain could 
be called upon to exclude sugar being 
the produce of a Nation (not in any 
way a party to the Convention), on the 
ground of its giving a Bounty, although 
such Nation may be entitled by Treaty 
to the “‘ most favoured Nation” treat- 
ment, as in the case of the Treaty of 
Commerce between Great Britain and 
the United States, in which it is 
stipulated as follows— 
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“ Nor shall any prohibition be imposed by 

Great Britain upon the Exportation of any 
any article the growth, produce, or manufac- 
ture of the United States, to the territories of 
Her Britannic Majesty, which shall not equally 
extend to all other N ations ;”’ 
And, whether, in a case where such a 
Treaty exists, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment claim the right, without tho 
consent of the other contracting party, 
to exclude sugar, the produce of such 
country, whilst they admit the sugar of 
other nations ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or raz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicxs Bzaon, 
Bristol, W.): It rests rather with the 
Foreign Office than with the Board of 
Trade to give an authoritative interpre- 
tation of our treaty engagements, but as 
the right hon. Gentleman wishes to have 
my opinion I shall be happy to give it. 
This question, though apparently 
general, is really limited to the case of 
our treaty with the United States. I 
think all other nations that are at all 
likely to send us sugar or give bounties 
are either in some way parties to the 
Convention or do not possess the Clause 
which the right hon. Gentleman quotes 
in their treaties with us. In the case of 
the United States I would refer the right 
hon. Gentleman to the correspondence 
which took place in 1884 between Lord 
Granville and the United States Govern- 
ment. There he will find that Lord 
Granville then complained that by the 
treaties then made, or about to be made, 
by the United States with the Sandwich 
Islands and some of the South American 
States, the latter countries were placed 
in a more favourable position than our 
West Indian Colonies, and asked that 
this might be remedied by extending 
the most favoured nation clause in 
our treaties with the United States to 
our West Indian Colonies. The United 


The Sugar 
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States Government declined to do this, 
offering to consider a reciprocity treaty : 
securing special favour for our West - 
Indian Colonies, and saying—and this , 
is the important point—that 

**The most favoured nation clause in the 
Treaty of 1815 has not authorized, and could 
not authorize, Great Britain to ask for the 
products or ships of the United Kingdom 
(or our West Indian Colonies if extended to 
them) favours identical with, or equivalent 
te, those which Spanish American or West 
Indian Colonial products might receive in 
treaties with the United States by reason of 
special reciprocity treatment.” 


In my opinion the United States would 
Sir William Harcourt 
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be absolutely barred by the interpreta- 
tion they thus themselves placed on the 
most favoured nation clause, and by 
arrangements made with other countries 
in accordance with that interpretation, 
from pleading the most favoured nation 
clause in bar of the operation of the 
Sugar Bounties Convention as against 
themselves. I am rather surprised that 
the right hon. Gentleman should have 
been ignorant of the correspondence 
which T have quoted, and which took 
place when he was himself Home Secre- 
tary. Perhaps he has forgotten it, as he 
must have forgotten, when he made his 
speech the other day that the Govern- 
ment of whizh he was a Member at- 
tempted by negotiation to abolish those 
very Sugar Bounties which he now de- 
clares to be beneficial to this country. 
Srr W. HARCOURT: I cannot now 
answer the rather irregular speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman upon the subject. 
I will take another opportunity of deal- 
ing with it. I am not aware that any 
Government ever proposed clauses of 
the character contained in the Sugar 
Bounties Convention. The late Govern- 
ment never proposed to limit themselves 
in that respect. I will not follow the 
right hon. ta into that matter, 
but I will ask him this question, which 
is important as arising out of his answer, 
whether the Board of Trade have satis- 
fied themselves that the Government of 
the United States acquiesce in the inter- 
pretation he has placed on the most 
favoured nation clause in respect of the 
Sugar Bounties Convention? I will 
further ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he has satisfied himself that the 
French Government, though not acting 
under treaty, but acting practically 
under the most favoured nation treat- 
ment, also acquiesce in the interpreta- 
tion he has placed on the most favoured 
nation clause ? 
*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: In answer 
to that question, I may say that the 


; Representative of the United States, 


though not taking part in the Con- 
ference, was present at the deliberations, 
and the Government of the United 
States have in no way signified that 
they have changed the opiaion which I 
have already read to the House. The 
Representatives of France took part in 
the proceedings of the Convention, and 


' themselves proposed the clause — 


the operation of the most favou 
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nation clause with regard to the Sugar 
Bounties Convention. 

. Sm W. HARCOURT: Then I under- 
stand from the right hon. Gentleman 
that he states upon his authority that 
the Government of the United States 
and the Government of France hold the 
most favoured nation clause as having 
no operation whatever against the stipu- 
lations of the Sugar Bounties Conven- 


tion. 
*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: It is im- 
ssible for me to add to the answer I 
ve already given. 


WRONGFUL CONVICTION. 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanarkshire, N.W.) asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether any compensation is to be given 
to the man Travis who was wrongly 
convicted of the murder of a woman. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: There is no in- 
tention to grant this man any compen- 
sation. He has not received a free 
pardon, and it must not be assumed 
that he was wrongfully convicted. It 
appeared, on a careful review of all the 
circumstances, that there was sufficient 
doubt in the case to make it expedient 
that his term of imprisonment should be 
abridged. 


RAILWAY PASSENGER DUTY ACT. 


Mr. WALTER JAMES (Gateshead) 
asked the Solicitor General to be so good 
as to explain by what words the Railway 
Passenger Duty Act, 5 and 6 Vice. c. 74, 
confines the charge to receipts for pas- 
sengers on a railway which is the pro- 

erty of some company or person, and 
oe, not cover the case of a tramway 
laid down on land which is the property 
not of some company or person but of 
the public, as stated by the Secretary 
to the Treasury. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
E. Cuarke, Plymouth): The Statutes 
under which the Railway Passenger 


Duty is levied, and particularly 5 and| pH 


6 Vict., ¢. 79, apply only to railways. 
No other explanation can be given. 
Tramways do not fall within the pro- 
visions of the Railways Act. 


THE SWISS LABOUR CONFERENCE, 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury if 
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Her Majesty’s Government has now 
finally determined to send representa- 
tives to the Swiss Labour Conference. 
*Tuz FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrs, Strand): 
Communications are still passing on this 
question, and no final decision has yet 
been arrived at. 


IRELAND—CONDITION OF DONEGAL. 


Mr. JOHN KELLY, Camberwell, 
N.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
there has lately been any real crime in 
that part of the county of Donegal in 
which Mr. Olphert’s estate is situate, 
except such as has been the result of 
the adoption of the Plan of Cam- 
paign on that gentleman’s estate? 
And whether any complaints have 
reached him that disturbances have 
been created at Falcarragh by Mem- 
bers of the Royal Irish Oonstabu- 
lary Force and soldiers of the Rifle 
Brigade rolling and rioting through 
through the streets there, or that the 
police there have been guilty of assaults 
upon women and children. 

Mr. MAC NEILL asked whether the 
first paragraph was in order considering 
that it related to a mere matter of 
opinion and not of fact. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not observe 
that thereis any irregularity in the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MADDEN: So far as I am 
aware, there has been no real crime 
in the district of the county Donegal in 
which Mr. Olphert’s estate is situate 
except such as has been the result of the 
adoption of the Plan of Campaign. No 
complaints have reached the authorities 
of disturbances having been created 
by the constabulary or by the military, 
or of the police having assaulted women 
or children there ; and I do not believe 
that there is any ground for suth a sug+ 
gestion. ef 

Mr. MAC NEILL asked if it was not 
truethat the riflemen had killed Sergeant 
ueks. 

Mr. MADDEN: I have no specific 
information on the point. 


ARMY (COURTS MARTIAL). 


Return ordered,— 


“For 1888 for each Regiment of Cavalry 
Battery of Artillery, Company of Engineers, 
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and Battalion of Infantry, respectively, of the 
number and proportion to average strength of, 
first, General; second, District or Garrison 
and Regimental Courts Martial, distinguishing 
those in which the Offences are only in re- 
lation to Enlistment ; third Minor Punishments ; 
fourth, Desertions ; and fifth, Stations (in con- 
tinuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 337, of 
Session 1888),”"—Sir Frederick Fite Wygram. 





CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ADMISSION 
TO HOSPITALS), 


Address for, 


‘Return showing (1) the Ratio of Admissions 
into Hospital, and of Constantly Sick in Hos- 
pital, per 1,000 of strength of ops serving 
in the United Kingdom during the year 1888; 
and showing (2) the Ratios of Admissions into 
Hospital for Primary Venereal sores and 
Gonorrhoea per 1,000 of strength of the Troops 
at certain large Stationsin the United Kingdom 
(formerly aie the provisions of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts) during the year 1888 (in continu- 
ation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 245, of 
Session 1888).”’—(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck.) 


NOTIONS. 


——_9--— 


PUBLIC EXECUTIONER BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Edmund Lechmere, Bill 
to provide for the appointment of a Public 
Executioner, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Edmund Lechmere, Mr. Lockwood, Mr. Has- 
tings, Mr. Howard Vincent, and Mr. Paulton. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 216.] 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL 


On Motion of Sir John Lubbock, Bill to 
amend the Public Libraries Acts, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Baumann, 
Mr. Sydney Buxton, Sir William Houldsworth, 
and Mr. Justin M’Carthy. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 217.] 


VOTERS’ SUCCESSIVE OCCUPATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Causton, Bill to provide 
for the registration of Voters for successive 
occupation in London, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Causton, Mr. Mark Beaufoy, Mr. Sydney 
Buxton, Mr. Cremer, Mr. Howell, Mr. Lawson, 
Mr. Montagu, Mr. Octavius V. Morgan, Mr. 
Pickersgill, Mr. James Rowlands, and Mr. 
James Stuart. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 218.] 


NATIONAL DEBT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Bill tv amend the Law relating to the 
National Debt, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. William 
Henry Smith, and Mr. Jackson. 


{COMMONS} 





Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 219.] ; Eye 
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Service Estimates. 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—J———— 
SOPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES: 
Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Crass II. . 


(1.) £183,823, to complete the sum 
for the Local Government Board. 


*Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derbyshire, 
Ilkeston): I wish to call the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
to a question of considerable importance 
—namely, the frequent occurrence of 
blindness in this country among the 
children of the poor. At the time the 
last census was taken there were 22,833 
blind persons in England and Wales, 
and I think something ought to be done 
to diminish, if possible, the misery which 
must result from this cause. It has 
been calculated by high authority that 
about 30 per cent of the cuses of blind- 
ness occur from ophthalmia in newly 
born children, who are allowed to become 
blind through the negligence or igno- 
rance of their parents. I think it is in 
the power of the Local Government 
Board to bring the gravity of what 
in the first instance may appear to 
be a comparatively slight ailment under 
the notice of parents. Some time since 
the President of the Local Government 
Board was approached by the late Sir 
Jacob Behrens, of Bradford, with asug- 
gestion, that when the Registrar of a 
district gave to the parents of newly- 
born children the registration or vaccina- 
tion notice,:he should be allowed at the 
same time to distribute a card,such as was 
issued by the Eye Hospital at Bradford, 
calling the attention of the parents to 
the gravity of ophthalmia. It was be- 
lieved, if this were done, that this 
ophthalmia would come in for timely 
treatment, and that the serious loss of 
sight of 7,000 persons would be pre- 
vented. It is a national loss because 
the persons so afflicted instead of being 
producers, become more or less burdens 
upon society. I want the President of 
the Lecal Government Board to under- 
take that the registrars shall be em- 
powered to distribute at the same time 
as the notice of Registration or vac- 
cination such a card as ‘is issued 
with great benefit by the Bradford 

Hospital. It contains the fol- 
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lowing very simple instructions in refe- 
rence to newly-born infants. ‘If the 
eyes become red and begin to run with 
matter, take the child at once to a 
doctor. The disease is very dangerous 
indeed if not seen to at once. It des- 
troys the sight of both eyes.” This is 
very well known to people who are 
educated, but the masses of the 
or do not possess the same know- 
oat and the consequence is that a 
large number of children are allowed to 
grow up deprived of sight from negli- 
gence and inattention when they are 
infants. It has been contended on the 
art of the Registrar General and the 
Government Board that, inas- 

much as the parents do not get the 
notices of registration or of vaccination 
until some weeks after the birth of the 
child, the damage would be done in the 
meantime. I quite admit the validity 
of that argument as regards a great 
many cases, but if only one per cent 
of the children afflicted were saved, we 
should be doing a great benefit to them 
and, indirectly, to the general commu- 
nity; while at the same time there 
would be brought to bear an educa- 
tional process of a most valuable charac- 
ter. tt would probably be enough to 
have printed at the head of the vaccina- 
tion notice in red letters some simple 
instructions, and in many cases we 
should be able to prevent the needless 
sacrifice of one of the most precious of 
the senses. I do not suppose that we 
should save all those who are annually 
afflicted ; if we succeeded in saving one- 
seventh we should have conferred an in- 
calculable benefit upon the-community. 
*Taoe PRESIDENT or taz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Riront, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I en- 
tirely appreciate the object the hon. 
Gentleman has in bringing this matter 
under the attention of the Local 
Government Board, and I also value 
the suggestion he has made. I need 
hardly say that if the Local Govern- 
ment Board could do anything that 
would have the effect of diminishing 
the spread of ophthalmia, and the con- 
sequent danger to sight, which the hon. 
Member has described, we should be 
very glad todo so. I understand the 
proposal is that when the parent regis- 
ters the birth of the child, it is to be the 
duty of the Registrar to give a formal 
notification of the danger of ophthal- 
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mia with the vaccination notice. When 
the question was brought before the 

Board previously by Sir Jacob Behrens, 
it was referred to the Registrar Gene- 
ral, who is subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Local Government Board, and the 
objection which the Registrar General 
raised was that the duty suggested was 
something quite foreign to the duties 
the Registrars have undertaken to 
discharge. At that time it was 
proposed that a separate paper 
should be issued, but the sugges- 
tion now is that the intimation should 
be printed on the vaccination notices. 
As against that I would point out that 
the notification with respect to vaccina- 
tion is a notification of an imperative 
duty, and it might, perhaps, lead to 
misunderstanding if along with and as 
part of the notice there appeared a re- 
commendation which it was optional on 
the part of the parent to adopt. How- 
ever, I admit that if we can do anything 
in the matter we ought to doit. I will, 
therefore, consider whether the objections 
which have been raised are really insur- 
mountable, and I assure the hon. Mem- 
ber that I will further consider whether 
anything can be done in furtherance of 
of the object he has in view. 

*Srr WALTER FOSTER: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman be willing to 
try the experiment in one town? 
I quite understand the objection he 
has raised in reference to the vacci- 
nation paper, but a notice printed 
in red ink would attract attention. 
When there exists such a serious 
amount of disease, and a disease attended 
by such grave consequences to the 
children who survive, if we can do any- 
thing to lessen the evil so far as future 
generations are concerned it is our 
bounden duty to do it. I will, therefore, 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to try the 
the experiment in any one town he may 
select. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I must ask the hon. 
Member to remain content with the 
assurance I have given, all the more as 
I have not by any means exhausted the 
objections. There are many other 
diseases to which proper attention is not 
paid by parents at the right time, and if 
Page> measures are taken in respect of 

is particular disease, there will be 
many other demands in a like direction. 

*Strr WALTER FOSTER: I do not 
think the right hon. Gentleman need 
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have the least fear that there will be any 
considerable demand for other medical 
notices, and that I take it, is one of the 
objections of the Registrar General. 
Unfortunately this is a disease, the 
gravity of which the people do not 
understand, and it is one which is 
attended with the most serious conse- 
quences. The right hon. Gentleman 
has approached me with a certain 
amount of fair-mindedness, and I hope 
that next year something will be done 
to prevent what I cannot help regarding 
as a national calamity. 

*Mr. GRAY (Essex, Maldon), com- 
lained that in some of the workhouse 
infirmaries imbeciles, whose habits were 
repulsive or disgusting, were placed in 
the same wards with the ordinary 
patients. 

*Mrz. CHANNING (Northamptonshire, 
E.): I wish on this vote to draw atten- 
tion to the question of the vaccination 
of children in workhouses within two or 
three days after birth. I regret that 
the President of the Local Government 
Board should decline to interfere with 
the system which has been adopted 
very largely in the Metropolis. That 
the Local Government Board are respon- 
sible for the system and could put an 
end to it is shown by the circular they 
addressed to Boards of Guardians in 
1881, advising this early vaccination. 
I have received a letter from a former 
Vaccination Officer of one of the largest 
towns outside London, who stated that 
formerly— 

** The Public Vaccinator had the children 
brought to him from the workhouse from four 
to six years old. Afterwards a Resident 
Medical Officer was appointed who declined to 
vaccinate the workhouse children till three 
months old. I took the Registrar's returns for 
two periods—one month after vaccination—and 
found the deaths to be ‘nearly 59 per cent in 
favour of the Resident Doctor's plan, clearly 
showing that many deaths must have occ 
consequent upon too early vaccination.’ 


The other day I called attention by 
means of a question to the case of a 
child described as extremely feeble, 
which was vaccinated three days after 
birth, and died a month afterwards. 
The doctor who carried out the opera- 
tion stated on oath at the inquest that 
the mother of the child consented, but 
the mother distinctly stated on oath that 
her consent was not obtained. In regard 
to this particular case to which I drew 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 


Sir W. Foster 
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man the other day, the doctor of the St, 
Giles’s Workhouse, in replying to a 
medical paper which somewhat sharply 
criticized. his conduct, stated that— 
‘The immediate cause of death was convul- 


sions, probably brought on by intestinal irri- 
tation.” 
But I would like to point out that 
Dr. Ballard, a very strong friend 
of vaccination, in an essay published in 
1868, stated that a French authority, 
Bousquet, held— 

“That the cutaneous excitation [from vacci- 
nation] was apt to show itself in the form of 
erysipelas and roscola, and in infants v. 
young indeed, the intestines sympathized, an 
enteritis or diarrhoea might result.” 

The Hospital Gazette, commenting on 
this case, says :— 

‘‘ Whatever one’s opinion may be as to the 
merits of vaccination, no one can say that the 
risks of an outbreak of smallpox in St. Giles’s 
Workhouse were so urgent as to — the 
doctor in vaccinating the child before it was 
a week old, and that, too, without the mother’s 
consent. Such indiscretions as this are calcu- 
lated to bring vaccination into unmerited 
contempt.” 

Of course the justification of earl 

vaccination is that possibly the cael. 
pox may get into a workhouse, where 
there are always many young children, 
and may produce a very _ serious 
epidemic. But there are other dangers. 
Dr. Crichton, in his article on this sub- 
ject, draws attention to the fact that— 

‘‘In Foundling Hospitals, notably at St, 
Petersburgh, the erysipelas of vaccination has 
been the starting-point of disastrous epidemics 
affecting the inmates generally.” 

Erysipelas is far more likely to occur 
after vaccination than small-pox is 
likely to occur in a workhouse not 
specially liable to infection. We all 
know what great care is taken by our 
medical men in regard to the vaccina- 
‘tion of our own children. They wait 
to see what the constitution of the child 
is, and not till they are sure the con- 
stitution is strong enough do they vac- 
cinate. There is a very strong opinion 
among the highest medical authorities 
that a child is best fit for vaccination at 
a period of about half way between the 
birth and the time of dentition. Most 
of me children born in workhouses are 
not legitimate. A poor woman 

into one of these since tal gives Seth 
to a child, and she is, a few hours after, 
utterly incapable of forming an opinion 





as to the period when vaccination should 
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take place. The right hon. Gentleman, 
in reply to my hon. Friend the Member 
for the Ilkeston Division, has just been 
dwelling on the notices carefully served 
on parents to vaccinate. But in such 
cases a8 this there is no notice what- 
ever. To say that her consent is 
obtained is a mere farce, and it 
seems to me that very great hard- 
ship is caused both to the parent 
and the child. It is obvious that 
in many cases some serious malady may 
be breeding in the body of the child, 
and it is difficult. to say whether any 
doctor on earth can discover it when the 
child is only two or three days old. 
Undue risk is inflicted on the child by 
such early vaccination, which really sets 
aside the principlé of the Vaccination 
Act, fixing three months as the period 
efter which the penalty for non- 
vaccination shall be enforced. I must, 
therefore, condemn the practice, and 
unless the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board indicates an intention of issuing 
some order discouraging it, I shall be 
compelled to move the reduction of the 
Vote and take the sense of the Com- 
mittee upon the question. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I do not think 
the Local Government Board has any 
ower to issue such an order as that. 
he matter is in the discretion of the 
Guardians, on whom lie the respon- 
sibility of carrying out the law, and the 
Local Government Board has no power 
of interference. The hon. Gentleman 
says it is owing somewhat to the advice 
of the Local Government Board that 
this practice has been adopted. Oer- 
tainly the Local Government Board has 
never given any advice which would 
justify the Guardians in doing either of 
the things of which the hon. Gentleman 
complains. He says that young children 
are frequently vaccinated without the 
consent of the mother. That, I distinctly 
assert, ought not to be done, and cer- 
tainly it is not done under the advice of 
the Local Government Board. In my 
opinion, no child ought to be vaccinated 
within the period of three months al- 
lowed by law without the consent of the 
parents. At the same time, I think it 
extremely desirable that the child should 
be vaccinated at such a period as will 
enable the sore caused by vaccination to 
be healed before: the child leaves the 
workhouse. Ina large number of cases 
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the children born in workhouses are 
illegitimate, and when the mother goes 
out it is extremely doubtful whether 
any trace can be found to enable the 
authorities to see that the law is com- 
plied with. We have frequently had 
inyestigations by Inspectors of the Local 
Government Board which show that the 
ill-health, and sometimes the death of 
the child is caused by the neglect'on the 
part of the parents to see that the arm 
is properly looked after. A certain per- 
centage of children do, no doubt, suffer 
from erysipelas after vaccination, but in 
nine cases out of ten that is owing to 
the child’s being brought into an ery- 
sipelatic atmosphere. Vaccination ought 
not to be performed at such an early 
period without the consent of the parent, 
and in no case where there is danger to 
the child. The doctor ought to satisfy 
himself that the child is in a condition 
of bodily health which renders it per- 
fectly safe to perform the operation. In 
the case referred to by the hon. Gentle- 
man, the Board was informed that the 
consent of the mother had been obtained 
before the vaccination of the child, and 
the statement that there was any unfor- 
tunate result from the vaccination has not 
been substantiated. There is no power 
vested in the Local Government Board 
to issue instructions to the Guardians, 
though we have given advice that the 
children should be vaccinated before 
they leave the workhouse. With respect 
to the case referred to by my hon. Friend 
(Mr. ©. Gray), I sent down an In- 
spector, who reported that there were 
five imbeciles in the infirmary, but 
that there was no pregnant woman with 
the imbeciles. I quite agree that the 
association of women in that condition 
with imbeciles is most undesirable, 
and I will take steps to put a stop to 
such a state of things if it be brought 
to my notice. The Inspector reported 
thatthe imbeciles were of an unobjection- 
able character, and the other inmates 
of the infirmary said they had no ob- 
jection to make. It should not be for- 
gotten that the Lunacy Commissioners 
have jurisdiction over such imbeciles as 
well as the Local Government Board, 
and it would be the rig | of the Lunacy 
Commissioners, if they found any abuse 
of the kind existing, to at once order 
the removal of the patients from the 
workhouse infirmary. It would be the 
duty of the Local Government Board 
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Lunacy Oommissioners to any such 
abuses as the hon. Member has re- 
ferred to. 


*Mr. OC. W. GRAY (Essex, Maldon) : 
I have had a long-standing experience 
of the very ward to which the right hon. 
Gentleman refers, and I know that many 
of the imbeciles had the most objection- 
able habits. However, after what the 
right hon. Gentleman has said, I trust 
Guardians will be more careful in the 
future. 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester): The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board, whilst show- 
ing the most kindly feeling and the best 
intentions, has not, I think, sufficiently 
answered the case as presented by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Northamp- 
ton. The right hon. Gentleman said 
the Local Government Board had no 
power. But, Sir, the Board exercises 
power continually, or exercises a de- 
scription of pressure which amounts to 
very much the same thing. I hold in 
my hand a printed copy of a letter 
signed by the Secretary and dated 


frou the Local Government Board, 
Whiteball, January 7th, 1881, and 
sent apparently to the clerks of 


all Guardians throughout the coun- 
try. In this letter the greatest 
pressure appears to be brought to bear 
upon the Guardians to see that newly- 
born children are vaccinated before they 
leave the workhouse at the end of the 
fortnight. The letter states that some 
Boards of Guardians had passed a reso- 
lution requiring the Medical Officer, 
subject to the exercise of his judgment, 
and making exceptions in particular 
cases, to secure the vaccination of all 
children born in the workhouse, as soon 
as practicable after birth, and further 
that it had been found practicable as a 
rule to vaccinate the children when six 
days old. I hold, therefore, that the 
Local Government Board is responsible 
for the initiation and continuation of 
this practice. Oftentimes, as we all 
know, the most unexpected changes 
take place in the health of young 
children, and some who are apparently 
strong to begin with are taken with 
some serious illness. Nothing is more 


uncertain than the health of a young f 


baby, especially when born in the cir- 
cumstances which have been referred to. 
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In more than one case in my own 
experience, the vaccination has been 
put off for a year or more after birth. 
Our own children are dealt with ina 
very different way from those of pvor 
parents, and I maintain that a very 
great hardship is inflicted on the poor 
parents. The right hon. Gentleman 
says that in all cases the consent of the 
mother must be obtained. But in this 
instance evidence was given at the 
Coroner’s inquest, by the mother her- 
self, that she did not know her child 
was to be vaccinated. It is, of course, 
open to the Medical Officer to interpret 

e silence of the muther in such circum- 
stances as giving consent, but it seems 
to me to be a very illegitimate mode of 
interpreting such silence. It has often 
been said that the proper way of en- 
forcing vaccination is to take the child 
out of the recalcitrant mother’s arms 
and put it into the arms of the doctor. 
The reply made is, that public opinion 
in this country will not stand that— 
that public opinion will stand the inflic- 
tion of fines again and again, but will 
not stand recourse to such violent 
measures as that. I maintain, however, 
that incidents like that which has been 
referred to are simply the thin end of 
the wedge. You begin with violently 
taking away the child from the mother 
in the workhouse, and if that is not 
protested against perhaps some plan 
will be proposed of taking away 
the children of other mothers 
in the same way. I _ therefore 
think it is only the right thing to pro- 
test earnestly against what took place in 
this case, and as I do not think the right 
hon. Gentleman has sufficiently indicated 
appreciation of the gravity of the posi- 
tion, I am rather disappointed that my 
hon. Friend has not moved the reduc- 
tion of the Vote. I desire to protest 
against what I call the cruel and uncon- 
stitutional arbitrariness of taking away 
a delicate child from the mother in 
order that it may undergo an operation 
of this kind which has the effect of 
causing its death. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I wish to protest 
against the statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester (Mr. Picton), that the 
death of the child referred to was due to 
vaccination; because that is not the 
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act. 
*Mr. CHANNING: At any rate it 
was an improper thing to vaccinate a 
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child in the state of health in which it 
then was. 

*Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) : I desire 
for a few moments to call attention 
to the question of the emigration of 
pauper children, and I have to complain 
that the intentions of Parliament and 
the Local Government Board in regard 
to the emigration of pauper children are 
continually being frustrated. For years 
past there has been a general opinion in 
this country that there is no better way 
of dealing with that portion of the 
population than by emigration, and yet 
year after year next to nothing is bein 
done in that direction. I am inform 
that last year out of a total of 60,000 
pauper children only 600 were emigrated, 
or at the rate of 1 per cent. I am quite 
aware that the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite sympathises with my view that 
the best way of dealing with those 

auper children who are left as orphans 
is to send them out to places where the 
may find comfortable homes, and I wis 
to ask why it is that the intentions of 
Parliament and the Local Government 
Board in this matter are so constantly 
frustrated ? Compare the children who 
are sent out with those who are kept at 
home. Pauper children are kept in 
this country at an average cost to the 
ratepayers of £20 a year, whereas they 
might be sent out to the Colonies and 
placed with farmers to their own very 
great advantage and also to the benefit 
of the community at an average cost of 
from £10 to £15 per head all told. Why 
should the ratepayers be put to the ad- 
ditional expense involved in keeping the 
children in this country? Our Colonies are 
calling out for this class of emigrants. 
A society with which I am connected 
sends out poor children to Canada, 
where they are placed under all kinds of 

uarantees for their proper care and 
uture welfare, and be system works 
most satisfactorily. But in this country 
we have still those 60,000 children 
brought up in pauper schools, whence 
they are sent out into our large cities, 
where they are exposed to great tempta- 
tion and where their future chances of 
earning an honest livelihood are not to 
be compared with the prospects they 
would have in the Colonies. t therefore 
hope that the President of the Local 
Government Board will bring more 

ressure to bear upon Boards of 

uardians in order to induce them to use 
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that safety-valve of emigration which 
they now so much neglect. 

Mr. LONG (Devizes) : There has been 
a steady increase in the number of 
pauper children sent out to the Colonies, 
and I can assure the hon. Member for 
Flintshire that the Local Government. 
Board not only throws no obstacle in the 
way of such emigration, but encourages- 
it by Poor Law Guardians as far as they 
can, subject to the regulations. I can 
endorse every word that has fallen from 
the hon. Member as to the advantages. 
which awaits the children when they get 
out to Canada. A vast number of 
residents in the Dominion of Canada 
are only too glad to receive children who- 
are reasonably prepared to work in 
either in-door or out-door occupations. It 
would be unfair to compare the methods 
of private associations in promotin 
such emigration with those of the Centr 
Board in London, which could not adopt 
similar methods. But the Department 
offers every facility in its power for the 
emigration of those children in such a 
way as will secure their being properly 
placed when they arrive on the other 
side of the water. The Local Govern- 
ment Board are as anxious as the hon. 
Member himself to promote that object ; 
but when the hon. Member asks us to go- 
still further and put pressure on Boards. 
of Guardians for that purpose, he asks 
us to do that which it is impossible for 
us to accomplish. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Brightside, Shef-. 
field): It is only on such occasions as- 
the present that we have the oppor- 
tunity of calling the attention of hon. 
Members and of the President of the- 
Local Government Board to cases such 
as that to which I referred a week ago: 
in regard to the condition of the blind 
in this country. I allude to the preva- 
lence of a disease known as granular 
ophthalmia, as to which there is an abun-- 
dance of evidence showing that that 
disease is largely existent in our work- 
house sacle. A few days ago I 
brought before my right hon. Friend 
opposite a case which it could hardly 
have been supposed would have occurred 
in this country, so bad is it in point of 
neglect and so scandalous to the Local 
Authorities concerned. What are the- 
circumstances of that case? It is one 
which is under the immediate control of 
the Guardians of the richest union of 
the richest city in the world—the City 
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of London. The school is situated at 
Hanwell, and there are 1,100 children 
there at St. Saviour’s School. In that 
school ophthalmia has been chronic for 
over 20 years; and in the course of the 
ten years, from 1875 to 1886, no fewer 
than 2,420 children have suffered from 
ophthalmic disease. There is another 
school at Anerley where there was a 
similar outbreak three yearsago. They 
called in an eminent oculist, and he 
advised them as to the course they 
ought to take to stamp out the disease, 
and I am told that in that school there 
has only been one case of ophthalmia. 
In the Hanwell school at the present 
time there are quite as many children 
suffering from ophthalmia as there were 
ten years ago. They called in the same 
eminent man, who gave them the same 
advice, supported by the Inspector of 
the Local Government Board, but in 
spite of this pressure the Guardians, by 
small majority, refused to make the 
‘necessary outlay to stamp out the disease. 
I do not complain of the action of the 
Local Government Board, but I hope 
the time has come when some additional 
pressure may be exerted, having regard 
to the fact that this disease is one of 
the most fruitful sources of blindness, 
and of misery and pauperism in later 
life, 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I am not at all sorry 
that the right hon. Gentleman has 
_mentioned this matter, and I hope that 
what he has said will have an effect 
upon the managers of the schools in 
inducing them to carry out the works 
which are in the opinion of the Local 
‘Government Board absolutely necessary 
for stamping out the disease. It is only 
fair to say, however, that the managers 
of the schools have taken some steps, 
with the result that, while there sti'l exists 
a regrettable number of cases of oph- 
thalmia, the prevalence of the disease is 
enormously lessened, and the cases are 
not so ‘severe. But the managers are 
incurring a grave responsibility in not 
earrying out still further the suggestions 
of the Local Government Board. A 
new infant school is absolutely necessary. 
The Local Government Board have 
strenuously advocated this course, but 
its powers are limited to remonstrance 
and the exertion of pressure. I cannot, 
however, believe that the managers 
will continue to resist the pressure which 
has been, and which will continue to be, 
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will be considerably enhanced by the 
expression of opinion which has fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
member for Sheffield. 

Mr. RATHBONE (Arfon, Carnar- 
vonshire): May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether it is not possible 
that in cases where the Guardians do 
not do their duty, the Local Government 
Board should supersede the Guardians, 
as has been done in Ireland? At any 
rate, could not the Local Government 
Board give the names of the people who 
so discredited themselves ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Whatever the powers 
of the Local Government Board may he, 
the circumstances would hive to be ex- 
tremely grave to justify them in taking 
such serious action asthat suggested by 
the hon. Gentleman. I cannot con- 
template that, after what has been said 
in the House, and done by the Local 
Government Board, the managers will 
fail todo what is necessary. 

*Sir TINDAL ROBERTSON (Brigh- 
ton): I desire to endorse the remarks of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sheffield. If two things are clearly 
demonstrated by the inquiries of the 
Royal Commission on the Blind, they 
are that ophthalmia is one of the most 
contagious diseases, and that, if pro- 
perly treated, it can be stamped out. 
Under these circumstances it is most 
criminal on the part of Guardians 
not to take steps immediately. I 
believe that the forthcoming Report 
of the Commission, on which I 
have lately served, will strongly recom- 
mend that the President of the Local 
Government Board should have further 
utter If these powers are not enough, 

hope that the pressure of public 
opinion will be brought to bear on 
the managers, and that there will be no 
longer a possibility of a large number 
of poor children being afflicted with 
such a terrible disease. 
Mr. J. NOLAN (Louth, North): I may 
be allowed to say that I have had oppor- 
tunities of watching the inception and 
growth of this disease, and I am sure 
that there is scarcely a reformatory, 
industrial, or workhouse school in the 
country where it isnot known in some 
degree. With regard to the emigration 
of pauper children, I think that the 
Government ought to act with very great 
caution. I have hed reports from Canada 
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with reference to these children which 
cause me to doubt whether tiey do benefit 
in all cases by exportation, and I will ask 
the Government, before consenting to 
bring pressure upon Poor Law Guardians 
to send children out to Canada in large 
numbers, to take time for reflection and 
allow the scheme, which has been at 
work for some time under the auspices 
of the hon. Member for Flintshire to 
show its fruits in an unmistakable way, 
so that there shall be no doubt as to the 
real tendencies of the plan. For my own 
art I hold that the rescue of children 
rom lives of shame, and suffering, and 
sorrow is well worth the ambition of any 
man, whomsoever he may be, but from 
what I haveseen and heard [know that it 
is possible for people with the best inten- 
tions in the world to make very grave 
mistakes indeed in dealing with this 
delicate subject. 
Mr. W. H. LONG (Wilts, Devizes) : 
I only want to say in reference to what 
has fallen from the hon. Member who 
last spoke, that the Government recog- 
nize the importance of very caehelle 
safeguarding the interests of the children 
when they are sent out, but I can assure 
the hon. Member that we receive reports 
which are the results, not of flying visits, 
but of annual inspections made by com- 
etent and painstaking officers of the 
Goran of the Dominion of Canada 
on the subject. We find from these 
reports that the children like their 
places, and would, on no account, 
return home. The experience gathered 
from these reports coincides with the 
experience on the subject which I gained 
when I interviewed some of the inspec- 
tors, and also witnessed the arrival of a 
aumber of these poor children and their 
conveyance to their respective homes. 
Mr. J. NOLAN: I have seen some 
of the children, who, under great disad- 
vantage and after great trouble, have 
made their way back to this country. 
Mr. LONG: Yes, Bir. Of course 
there are a few cases where the good in- 
tentions of the promoters fail, but surely 
the whole system of emigration is not 
consequently to be condemned. It is 
manifest, looking at the material with 
which we have to deal, there will be 
some cases of failure, but nobody who 
has seen the homes provided for the 
children, and who knows the excellent 
future which is before the majority of 
them, can deny that it is completely to 
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their advantage that they should be 
emigrated, provided that the Local Go- 
vernment Board exercises proper control 
as to the destination to me they are 
sent. It is impossible to expect that 
there will be success in every case, but 
in the vast majority of cases, complete 
success has so far attended the emigra- 


tion. 

*Mr. SAMUEL SMITH: I merely 
want, in reply to the hon. Member, to 
explain that our scheme of emigration 
has now beencarried on for nearly twenty 
years, and thatafter the most thorough 
and searching examinations of the 
results we have found that 95 per cent 
of the children we have sent out 
have gone on happily and well, and 
will grow up, or have grown up, good, 
prosperous citizens of Uanada. I must 
say that the result is one which no 
system of workhouse management could 
possibly produce. I do not blame the 
managers of workhouses for that at all; 
but when you get hundreds, or even 
thousands, of children herded together 
in pauper schools, you find from experi- 
ence that the result in after life is very 
disappointing. In these workhouse 
schools it is hardly possible to touch the 
hearts of these children; and, after all, 
it is through the heart that you can best 
train achild. Now, with regard tothe 
precautions which are taken to secure 
that the children in Canada are well 
treated, I may say that if any child makes 
a complaint we immediately send an In- 
spector to inquire, and should there 
prove to be a good foundation for the 
complaint, the child is removed. My hon. 
Friend has suggested that we are send- 
ing these children into the backwoods of 
Canada. Sir, that is not so. We send 
them to the settled parts of Canada, 
where the land is in a fair state of cul- 
tivation and covered with homesteads, 
and the children are planted out in the 
most comfortable farms. I hope, there- 
fore, the hon. Member will see that what 
we do is for the real good of the chil- 
dren. Itis a purely benevolent enter- 
prise to save the children from the 
misery of the streets of Liverpool, and I 
hope he will admit that our work has not 
altogether failed. 

Mr. J. NOLAN: I only wish to add, 
in reply to the hon. Member for Flint- 
shire, that I never thought for one 
moment to doubt hisintentions. I have 
been for a long time familiar with the 
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character of the hon. Gentleman, who 
has devoted a considerable portion of 
his time and means to helping on the 
most unfortunate of his fellow creatures, 
both grown up and children. What I 
wished to do was to draw the attention 
of the Committee to the fact that human 
natureisthesame pretty well all the world 
over ; and if we in England cannot find 
homes here for our poor children, it is 
hard to expect that Canada shall be 
willing to find satisfactory homes for 
them. 

*Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): I have 
risen only for the sake of making one 
remark in confirmation of what has just 
been said by the Secretary to the Local 
Government Board and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Flintshire. There is in New 
York a society for exactly the same pur- 
nr as that which they have been re- 

erring to. It is called the Children’s 
Aid Society, and has been in existence 
for thirty-five years. This society gets 
hold of the poor children from reform- 
atories and sends them out West, find- 
ing homes for them amongst farmers, 
and I believe the same testimony which 
the Secretary to the Local Government 
Board and the hon. Member for Flint- 
shire have given with regard to Canada 
might with equal truth be given as to 
the result of the operations of this 
society. Since 1853 it has sent out 
80,000 persons, nearly all children, and 
in 1885 it sent out about 2,600 children. 
I believe an equal percentage of the 
children turn out well—it is stated at 
over 93 per cent for children under 14 
years of age. I have gone into the 
question in America, and [ found but 
one testimony, to the effect that this 
society has produced the greatest possible 
benefit, and that nothing can be im- 
agined which is more likely to relieve 
the pressure of the popuiation of large 
cities, and to meet the great difficulty 
which such cities experience in dealing 
with juvenile vagrancy and crime, than 
this plan of getting children of this 
class and sending them out to new 
homes. The decrease of crime, and 
especially of juvenile crime, in propor- 
tion to the population which has lately 
been observed in New York is attributed 
largely to its efforts. 

*Sir WALTER FOSTER: I desire to 
raise the question of compulsory contri- 
butions to the maintenance of pauper 
relatives. I have in my hand a letter 
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just received which gives an instance 
illustrative of what occurs in some of 
these cases. A Staffordshire man has 
been earning when in full work 2s. 4d. 
a day. His father was injured some 
years ago in a colliery, and his earning 

wer was lessened, and the parish has 

orced the son to pay one shilling a 
week as a contribution towards his 
father’s outdoor relief. That one shil- 
ling a week was paid by this man for 
some time, but lately he has fallen ill and 
been confined to his bed and attended by 
a medical man. While ill in bed he 
failed to appear on a summons, and 
when he did appear he was condemned 
to one month’s imprisonment for not 
contributing a sing a week to his 
father’s maintenance. The actual rate of 
wages he received for April came to nine 
shillings and a halfpenny per week, and 
yet he was absolutely condemned at the 
instigation of the Board of Guardians to 
go to prison for one month for not sup- 

rting his father. I think the right 

on. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board might well ex- 
ercise a certain amount of pressure upon 
Boards of Guardians in different parts of 
the country, so that these cases of cruelty 
and hardship may not be so frequent. 
There is in all the Poor Law districts 
a large amount of work done by Poor 
Law Guardians with humanity and 
kindness, but there are, on the other 
hand, from time to time, instances of 
hardship and almost cruelty itself, and 
if the right hon. Gentleman can, during 
his tenure of office, introduce more of 
that tenderness and kindliness to poor 
people which should prevail, in the treat- 
ment of the poor, he will have done 
great service. There are, I know, gross 
abuses, in which people able to contri- 
bute to their poor relations are unwil- 
ling to do so. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Hear, hear. 

*Sirn WALTER FOSTER: I do not 
plead for any mitigation of the punish- 
ment in such cases, but where a man 
has to support his wife on 9s. 0d. a 
week it is a disgrace to our humanity 
that he should be sent to prison for a 
month for failing to contribute one 
shilling out of the nine towards the 
support of a man nearly as well able 
to earn his living as he is himself. 

*Mr. A. B. WINTERBOTHAM (Glou- 
cester, Cirencester): Probably the reply 
of the President of the Local Govern- 
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pom noe one he thut there i an 
a to Petty ions against orders 
te. contribute made by Guardians. But 
there are many people who do not 
know of this, and who, if they do, do not 
care to go before a Bench of Magistrates, 
prefer to go on paying. It may be in 
the recollection of hon. Members that 
some two years ago I brought forward 
a case which the Secretary for War 
at first hardly believed, but which on 
inguiry he found to be as I had de- 
scribed. It was the case of a poor 
man earning only 12s. a week, who for 
years had been called upon to contribute 
1s. 6d. a week to the support of his son, 
who was in the Guards, and was wounded 
at Aldershot during some mancuvres. 
As a result of the inquiries then made, 
the Government granted an allowance 
for two years, but the grant has ceased, 
and his father has again been ordered 
by che magistrates out of his scanty 
earnings to pay this 1s. 6d. a week. 
The reply will probably be that the 
istrates can exercise their discretion, 
but as a fact I know that some Benches 
do make these orders on working men 
who earn only 12s. a week, and who have 
a wife and a family to maintain. I would 
suggest that a Circular should be drawn 
up by the Local Government Board to 
the Boards of Guardians, so that there 
may be some uniformity with regard to 
the exaction of contributions for pauper 
relatives, and that poor people, with a 
wife and family and scanty earnings, 
shall not be called upon to make payments 
which are very heavy for them. 
*Mr. RITOHIE: do not at all com- 
‘plain of the manner in which hon. 
embers have brought this matter for- 
ward. I think we are all agreed on the 
general principle that persons able to 
pay should contribute to the support of 
relatives who are under the Poor Law. 
Any other principle I think would lead to 
great abuses. The case cited by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Likes- 
ton appears on the face of it to be one 
of eden. If the Local Government 
Board had any power, by remonstrance 
or otherwise, to induce those who are 
responsible to deal with cases of this 
kind in a more kindly and humane 
spirit, we should not hesitate to do so, 
and I hope and trust that those who 
have to administer the law will, while 
seeing that the law is observed, be 
extremely careful that is not unduly 
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strained. It would be most inexpedient, 
however, to lay down any hard and fast 
line, which would only lead probably to 
mp difficulties than would be got 
rid of. 

Mr. A. O’CONNOR (Donegal, E.): I 
desire before the Vote is passed to draw 
attention to its exceedingly inflated 
character. We have been assured that 
during last year there has been the most 
stringent investigation of every detail of 
the estimates by the Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury, and I assume that the 
President of the Local Government 
Board has himself overhauled his own 
estimate with a view to seeing if some 
economy might not be affected. Now, 
Sir, this Vote affords anillustration of 
the character of the detailed investiga- 
tion which has been carried out. There 
is, for example, a Chief Inspector and 
Assistant-Secretary with a salary rising 
from £900 to £1,000, by a triennial in- 
crement of £50. The Chief Inspector 
has a maximum salary of £1,000, but 
no less than £1,100 is put down for this 
single officer. Anyone might suppose 
that that is a clerical error, but I have 
taken the trouble to cast up the figures 
and I find the total is correct. Now, 
Sir, with regard to the general character 
of the Vote. It seems to me that it is 
clearly inflated. I do not see why 
services rendered to this country should 
be more highly paid for in England than 
in any other part of the United King- 
dom. I donot refer to Ireland, because 
we have long ago given up the attempt 
to get justice for her in that respect. I 
will compare it with Scotland, and I 
will ask why Scotch officials should 
have 30 per cent less than English 
officers, although they perform similar 
functions? The Local Government 
Board appears to cost £450,000, or at 
the rate of £17,300 per million, or about 
43d. per head. The Board of Super- 
vision in Scotland, on the other hand, 
is allowed £29,000, or £7,330 per 
million, or 1?d. per head. Again, in the 
vote for salaries and wages of Local 
Government Officials England _ re- 
ceives £72,843, and Scotland £7,300, 
or less than one-tenth, Now, I 

to the Engineering Department of 
the Board of Trade. fe costs £8,000 
of which £6,300 is for salaries. 
Why does Scotland get the generous sum. 
of £280? And so itis throughout the 
whole public service; the Scotch are 
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underpaid and the English exceedingly 
overpaid. While in England you have 
four Inspectors with asalary of £1,000, 
13 others with salaries ranging from £600 
to £900, and four Assistants at £500 
a: year, you have only, in Scotland, two 
with a maximum salary of £500, begin- 
ning with a minimum of £300. And 
in the case of the clerical staff, you find 
precisely the same thing. In Engiand 
there are 12 first class clerks receiving 
from £400 to £600 a year each, and 32 
second class clerks receiving from £200 
to £350 a year each. In Scotland there 
are three first class clerks who receive 
from £250 to £400 a year each. The 
same thing occurs in the case of the 
employés of the lower grades. The 
English messengers get salaries ranging 
from £70 to £100 a year, while the 
Scotch messenger has to be satisfied 
with something between £50 and £60, 
and we find that the English charwoman 
receives £36 a year, while the Scotch 
charwoman is only paid £16. For the 
Medical Department in England £15,000 
is asked in these Estimates. What does 
Scotland get? One-thirtieth part, or 
£500. The salaries in this Department 
range from £500 to £1,200 in England, 
the total salaries paid amounting to 
£9,080. Scotland, however, only gets 
£300 in salaries. Again, under the 
Alkaline Acts £4,600 is spent in salaries 
in England ; but Scotland does not get 
apenny. Who is to blame for the in- 
flated state of the English Estimates as 
compared with the starved condition 
of the Scotch Estimates? I cannot 
find it in my heart or conscience to 
blame the Government. They are pro- 
viding for their own people. But I do 
think that the blame rests upon the 
Scotch Members who, year after year, 
have had all these figures before them. 
In duty to their constituents they ought 
to have investigated these things.” It 
seems rather an odd thing that it should 
be left to Irish Members to point out to 
Scotechmen the way in which Scotland is 
treated. Having said this, I feel that 
— I had better leave it to some 
otch Member to move whatever reduc- 
tion is necessary. I have only risen for 
the purpose of illustrating what inequali- 
ties are found in the Estimates by any- 
one who takes the trouble to examine 
the figures. 
*Mz. RITOHIE: I think it may 
appear strange to the Committee that 
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when the hon. Gentleman desires to 
institute a comparison of the expendi- 
ture of certain public offices he should 
not have done so as between England 
and Ireland. The hon. Gentleman 
exercised a wise discretion in comparing 
England and Scotland ; had he taken the 
course which might seem a natural one 
for him, and drawn a comparison between 
England and Ireland, the deduction to 
be derived might not have been quite in 
the direction he desired it. Now it is 
perfectly impossible for the Committee 
to arrive at any correct conclusion on 
the matter without knowing the whole 
of the duties devolving upon one Board 
and another. The hon. Member has 
not given any such information, and 
therefore he omitted to furnish the 
necessary guidance. The hon. Gentle- 
man started by saying that one Chief 

Inspector and Assistant Secretary 
receives a salary of £4,100 a YS 
Anybody who looks at page 138 will see 
that that is the amount for three Assis- 
tant Secretaries and one Chief General 
Inspector. 

Mr. A. O’CONNOR: Yes; I am 
wrong. I give in. 

*Mr. RITOHIE: I am not at all sorry 
the hon. Gentleman has drawn the atten- 
tion of the Committee to this Vote, 
because he has afforded me an oppor- 
tunity of saying—and I must know more 
about the work of the particular 
gentlemen referred to than any Member 
of the Committee can possibly know— 
that not only do these gentlemen do 
most valuable and efficient work, but 
that there are no public servants who 
work longer hours or more continuously. 
There is hardly a day on which the 
Secretary of the Local Government 
Board and his assistants do not work for 
10 and sometimes 11 hours and more. 
The pressure brought to bear on the 
Local Government Board in consequence 
of the alterations connected with the 
Local Government Act have been of a 
very great and onerous character, and 
the country owes these gentlemen a debt 
of gratitude for the most valuable and 
efficient services which they have: 
rendered in the matter. I am glad the: 
hon. Member has given me an oppor- 
tunity of er how much am: 
personally sensible of the value of the: 
services rendered to the country, the: 
Department, and myself by the gentle- 
men to whom the hon. Member has 
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referred, Now it is impossible for me 
to enter into a comparison of English and 
Scottish expenditure. Butif the expen- 
diture of the Local Government Board 
now is to be compared with the expendi- 
ture of pearions ears, it will be found 
in the highest degree satisfactory and 
economical. Year by year additional 
responsibilities are constantly being 
laced on the Local Government Board. 
ecutnatian the expenditure upon 
salaries has certainly not increased in 
proportion. Indeed, it has positively 
decreased as compared with many 
previous years. In 1879-80, putting 
aside grants in aid, the expenditure was 
£127,904 ; in 1884-85 it was £126,196 ; 
and in the present year it is £126,317. 
I am sure the Committee, looking to 
the immense increase of work thrown 
on the Local Government Board, will 
regent that as extremely satisfactory. 
rR. CAMERON (Glasgow College 
Division) : I should not have intervened 
in this discussion but for the observations 
of my hon. Friend the Member for East 
Donegal (Mr. A. O’Connor). The hon. 
Gentleman thought it very wonderful 
that he had discovered a mare’s nest 
that no Scotch Member had heen able 
to find. He discovered one mare’s nest 
which has been pointed out by the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, and I think he discovered another 
mare’s nest when he instituted a com- 
arison between the expenditure of the 
cal Government Board in England 
and the Board of Supervision in Scot- 
land. We have repeatedly called atten- 
tion to some of the inequalities, but 
those inequalities were in the form of 
grants in aid. There is no use in talk- 
ing of them now, because national grants 
in aid are to be given to the different 
countries and are to be distributed by 
them. We have had the worst of it in 
many cases. In respect to vaccination 
the English got excessive grants in aid. 
This was also so in the case of grants in 
aid of the sick poor, but in the matter 
of grants in aid in respect to lunatics 
Scotland had the best of it. So far as 
the Board of Supervision is concerned we 
do not want to increase the emoluments, 
but want to sweep it off the face of the 
earth. The Local Government Board 
has in it the germs of the most impor- 
tant Ministry that can possibly be repre- 
sented on those Benches—the Ministry 
of Health. The Board of Supervision is 
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& non-representative body, altogether 
out of accord with the spirit of the age. 
It is composed of a paid secretary, 
sundry Sheriffs, and a couple of Law 
Provosts who have no official acquain- 
tance with Poor Law administration. 
We think that the duties of the Board 
might be better performed by an 
Inspector elected to the Scotch office. I 
know there are some who think that 
the Local Government Board itself 
might be dispensed with. Sir Charles 
Dilke thought so. But I am of opinion 
that the Ministry of Health is as im- 
portant as a Ministry of Agriculture, 
and I should be very sorry to cripple it 
in any way. Of course I do not mean to 
say that the Department is administered 
with a single eye to economy, but I am 
not aware that there is any gross or ex- 
traordinary extravagance in its adminis- 
tration as compared with that of other 
Departments. 1 am inclined to think 
there is less, and what inequality we 
have had to complain of in the treatment 
of Scotland, as compared with England, 
has been in respect of grants in aid. 
Those inequalities will by the new 
arrangements be entirely redressed. 
*Sin H. ROSCOE (Manchester, 8.) : 
I wish to call attention to a matter 
of some consequence as affecting the 
health of the people, viz., the working 
of the Alkali Acts, which however in my 
opinion aught to be called the Noxious 
apours Acts. We all know how im- 
portant is the question of air pollution, 
and these Acts have in this respect been 
of the greatest value in the manufactur- 
ing districts both to the manufacturer 
and to the public. Whilst, however, I 
say this, and will bear testimony to the 
knowledge and ability of the Inspectors 
who carry out the Acts, I think that 
much still remains to be done. The 
subject is a somewhat complex one, but 
I may explain that the Acts apply 
to certain manufactures in whi 
noxious gases are evolved, but they 
apply to manufactories alone and not 
to any other place in which such noxious 
gases are evolved by the use of the 
roducts made in those manufacturies. 
Picare therefore, to suggest that the 
President of the Local Government 
Board should consider whether the 
provisions of the Acts may not be 
extended so as to include places where 
chemical substances are employed 
which, during that employment, give off 
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noxious vapours. For example, many 
refineries of gold and silver, where 
nitric acid is used, do not come under 
the supervision of the Inspectors. This, 
as I have said, is a matter of the great- 
est consequence to the health of the 
people. It is impossible to get rid of 
the . fogs of London under any Act of 

Parliament, but a great deal may be 
done to purify the atmosphere, espe- 
cially of our manufacturing towns, much 
hhas been done under the Acts by the 
y cerge of the best practicable means 
clause, but much still remains to be 
done, and I therefore desired to draw 
the right hon. Gentleman’s attention to 
the suggestion I have made. 

*Me RITCHIE: I will confer with the 
hon. Gentleman on the subject. 

*Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire): This Vote may be inflated, but 
if there is any increase it is certainly 
not due to any excessive emoluments 

aid tothe Medical Department of the 

1 Government Board. The Chief 
of the Department only receives £1,100 
a year, and the juniors £800 and £900. 
I should be glad to know whether steps 
cannot be taken for the circulation 
among medical officers of health of the 
admirable report of Dr. Barry on the 
Sheffield smallpox epidemic. I under- 
stand that the price of the volume has 
been reduced from 24s. to 10s. or 12s. 
But Ido not see why a cheap edition 
should not be published and sent out to 
to the Inspectors of the different dis- 
tricts. May I suggest that Members of 
the House who are supplied with copies 
should, if they do not want them, give 
them to their local Officers of Health. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The price of the 
volume has been reduced from 24s. to 
10s., and that I hope will cause the 
Report, of which I cannot speak too 
highly, to get into the hands of many 

ple who would not otherwise see it. 

@ are now in communication with the 
Treasury concerning the supply of a 
certain number of copies for distribution 
amongst medical officers. 

Mr. PICTON: I have been in- 
formed by friends who endeavcured 
to buy the Report, that it has been 
withdrawn from circulation, for the 
urpose of being corrected. I should 

e to know what truth there is in m 
information. There is another wate S 
wish to raise. The terms of reference 
to the Royal Commission on the opera- 
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tion of the Vaccination Act leave it a 
little uncertain whether the question 
which I raised on Tuesday will come 
before the Commission. In 1887 a 
disease broke out amongst a certain herd 
of cowsin Wiltshire. There were various 
speculations as to the nature of the 
disease, but Professor Orookshank, who 
is a very eminent authority upon such 
questions, having closely examined the 
cows and compared the disease with 
what he had seen elsewhere—on the 
Continentand in thiscountry—came most 
decidedly to the conclusion that it was 
a clear case of yeh He read a 

aper on the subject before the Patho- 

ogical Society in December, 1887. A 
report of the meeting was published in 
The Medical Journal, and in the course of 
the discussion, it was stated that the 
medical officer of the Local Government 
Board expressed his satisfaction that the 
outbreak of cowpox in Wiltshire would 
afford an opportunity of testing the 
effect of vaccine from that source on 
human beings as had long been desired. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated on 
Tuesday that the report wes incorrect, 
perhaps he would now say in what par- 
ticulars it was wrong. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: What I meant to 
imply on Tuesday, was that the report 
was substantially incorrect; that Dr. 
Buchanan had not expressed the views 
attributed to him.But I am not at all sure 
that the language in The Medical Journal 
was wrong. I think it was capable of 
another interpretation. That is how it 
was putto me. The question the hon. 
Gentleman asked as to the Sheffield 
Report surprises me. I have never 
heard of the withdrawal of the Report, 
neither have I heard any suggestion that 
it required correction. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
Economies have been effected in this 
Vote notwithstanding Ministerial as- 
surances of their impossibility. That 
only shows how necessary it is to 
scrutinize these Votes most carefully. 
A certain number of the Inspectors 
travel, and in addition to the large 
salaries paid to them it seems to me ex- 
cessive to give them a guinea per night 
for expenses. In the case of four of the 
Inspectors of Workhouse Schools the 
travelling expenses appear to have been 
commuted for a sum of £250 a year, 
which is, I think, an exceedingly good 
commutation for them. Ata guinea per 
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night I think the amount would be 
much less. The same system runs 
through the whole of the Vote, and 
brings the total up to a very large sum 
per annum. 

*Mr. RITOHIE: So far as the 
ordinary expenses are concerned, the 
hon. Gentleman should remember that 
most of these gentlemen have large dis- 
tricts to superintend, and they must of 
necessity, in order to discharge their 
duty, be a great many nights away from 
home, and be compelled to obtain ac- 
commodation at hotels. The Inspectors 
do not receive more than a guinea a 
night for personal ge when they 
are on duty away from home — an 
allowance only ual, I under- 
stand, to that paid to commercial 
travellers ; and considering their 

ition, and the work they do, I 

o not think that amount is excessive. 
For years past the Inspectors have been 
required to reside in their districts, so 
that travelling expenses may not be in- 
curred unnecessarily. I do not think 
that we can do more in the matter. 
These accounts are gone through with 
the utmost care by the Department. 

Mr. J. NOLAN: I do not intend 
to criticize the Vote, but I wish to 
say that in my opinion the Canal 
Boats Act has conferred an immense 
benefit on the’canal boat population, 
both physically and morally. believe 
that the population living in these canal 
boats have been much benefitted by the 
system of inspection, but I should like to 
draw the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman to the fact that there are 
other wanderers in the country besides 
those who live in canal boats. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The canal boat inspection comes under 
item B., and that has already been 
passed. 


Vote agreed to. 


2. £13,215 to complete the sum for 
the Lunacy Commission, England. 


*Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I had hoped that the 
Lunacy Act Amendment Bill would 
have been introduced this Session, and 
if that had been the case I shouid not 
trouble the Committee with any remarks 
on the present occasion; but as our 
— in that respect have been so often 
before disappoiated, I will offer a few 
observations on the general system of 
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inspection. I wish to obtain a little 
information from the representives of the 
Home Office. Iam not one of those 
who look upon our lunacy inspection 
generally as being well carried out. I 
consider that the number of In 

is too few to render the inspection of 
that thorough-going character which we 
all desire. Three medica] men and three 
lawyers, who go about together, have to 
inspect 100 asylums containing 82,600 
lunatics. One question I want to ask 
is, why lawyers should be employed 
for that or at all? I presume that 
the object of the inspection is to find 
out whether persons are mad or im- 
properly shut up, and that the asylums 
are maintained in a proper condition. 
A man who has not been properl 
trained to the technical and difficult 
study of insanity cannot give a com- 
petent opinion as to whether persons 
who are shut up in these asylums are 
mad or not; and if they have only to 
see that the asylums are properly 
furnished and the like, the salary, whic 
is £1,500 per year, is too high for the 
performance of such a duty. I want to 
know what is the actual function which 
the lawyers discharge in these cases. 
In Scotland, where the lunacy arrange- 
ments are nearly perfect, this system of 
inspection by lawyers and doctors does 
not exist; the doctor goes round by 
himself, and the system of inspection 
there carried out is one of a more 
searching and complete character than 
that adopted in England. If any legal 
question arises, of course a lawyer is 
called in. In Scotland the inspection 
is done from patriotic motives; the 
gentlemen by whom it is done get no 
salary, whereas in England they receive 
the large salary of £1,500 a year. 
If inspection is necessary it ought 
to be thorough, and the doctor ought to 
see the patients at least once a year. In 
Seotland we have an excellent arrange- 
ment of lunacy districts. A doctor is 
appointed to each district, and by going 
round regularly he gets to know the 
patients. There is nothing of that kind 
here. The remedy which I propose is 
to abolish the legal Commissioners, and 
to appoint in their place three more 
doctors, thus insuring an inspection 
which would give confidence to the 
public. I should like to know what 
the functions of the legal Commissioners 
are, and how they have ever been of 
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practical use in detecting persons im- 
properly confined in asylums. 

*Mr.H.H. FOWLER: My hon. Friend 
behind me has assumed that the Govern- 
ment have no real intention of proceed- 
ing with the Lunacy Amendment Act 
this session. If I thought so, I should 
regret that decision very greatly. The 
Bill has been introduced by successive 
Governments year after year, and I 
understand that having been passed 
through the House of Lords, it is now 
awaiting a Second Reading in this House. 
I would appeal to the First Lord of the 
Treasury to say whether arrangements 
can not be made for reading the Bill a 
second time in the House of Commons 
and sending it up to the Grand Com. 
mittee on Law, which has at present 
nothing before it. The country is 
anxious for legislation, and the Bill 
will arouse no Party feeling whatever. 
So far as I am concerned, I am ready 
to give it all the support in my power. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think I had 
better reply at once to the remarks of 
the right hon. Gentleman. The Go- 
vernment have every hope of being able 
to pass the Bill in the course of the pre- 
sent Session. With such a Bill, touch- 
ing a great many interests and pre- 
judices, it is desirable before reading it 
that communications should pass 
between those who have fair reason to 
object to any of the provisions in order 
to smooth down any opposition. Those 
communications are passing; and I 
trust that the Second Reading will not 
occasion any debate in the House, be- 
cause the Bill is very generally approved 
and it is most desirable that it should 
be carefully considered in Committee 
upstairs, and after issuing from the 
Committee, by the House, I can assure 
the hon. Gentleman that the Govern- 
ment will pass the Bill unless they meet 
with uncompromising opposition. 

Mr. T. P. O’>CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I am sure that the Com- 
mittee have heard the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman with great satis- 
faction and relief. I do not see how he 
can expect anything like factious oppo 
sition to the Bill which he proposes to 
bring in. I presume that all the details 
will be settled by the Committee up- 
stairs. I wish now to join the hon. 
Gentleman who initiated the debate in 
urging the Home Secretary to substitute 
medical for legal Lunacy Commissioners, 


Dr. Farquharson 
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as lunacy is Rar omineniny a subject 
for doctors. e legal man knows 
nothing of lunacy, which is a physical 
and not a legal question, and con- 
sequently under the present arrange- 
ments two men are employed to do 

work of one. There are few subjects 
on which the public mind has been so 
disturbed, and several recent cases have 
served to increase the anxiety. The 
other day the relatives of a man who 
had been missing for years applied for 
permission to administer his estate, when 

the man was suddenly discovered in a 
lunaticasylum. There must be some- 
thing wrong in a system which could 
permit this. I think there are many 
persons within the walls of a lunatic 
asylum who ought not to be there at all, 
and on the other hand there a good 
many outside who might be confined 
with great advantage to the wives and 
children who have to live with them. I 
believe that in some cases both lawyers 
and doctors have mistaken eccentricity 
forlunacy. In former daysit was much 
too easy to have a man shut up ina 
lunatic asylum, and now we are con- 
fronted with the other evil, that it is too 
hard. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): The 
right hon. Gentleman who spoke from 
the front bench, and my hon. Friend 
the Member for Liverpool (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor), have assumed that this 
Bill will be a great improvement of the 
existing law. Now, Y kes heard on 
competent authority that the proposed 
Bill, if carried, will make the law worse 
than it is at present. My belief is 
that at the present moment there is 
not a proper amount of supervision. I 
think that the present system of putting 
people into asylums on the certificate of 
two doctors is a most objectionable one. 
There ought to be no private asylums, 
but the Executive Government should 
be responsible to the public for all in- 
stitutions for the confinement of the in- 
sane. 

*Tuz UNDER SECRETARY for THz 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Srvarr 
Wortey, Sheffield, Hallam): I do not 
know whether the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen (Dr. Farquharson) is aware 
that the arrangement by which the 
Commission is composed of members 
partly legal and partly medical is one 
that cannot be altered without legisla- 
tiva, so that if the hon. Member will 
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render what assistance is in his power 
for bringing on the Lunacy Bill which 
has come down to us from the other 
House, he wilhbe bringing nearer his 
opportunity for bringing about an 
teration in the law in the direction he 
desires. On the merits of the present 
system there are some impartial judges 
who have arrived at an adverse conclu- 
sion to that of the hon. Member. The 
Medical Members of the Oommis- 
sion are in favour of the present 
arrangement, and they find advantage 
in the presence of their legal brethren 
on the Commission. It was the opinion 
of the late Lord Shaftesbury, who was 
Chairman of the Commission, that it 
was an advantageous arrangement, and 
an examination of the duties of the 
Commissioners shows why that should 
be so. Those duties are by no meaps 
exclusively of a medical character ; they 
include investigations into matters of 
fact and other matters of an administra- 
tive nature upon which legal qualifica- 
tions are required. The Commissioners 
have to inquire into not only the physical 
and moral treatment of the insane, they 
have to consider the disposition ‘and 
arrangements for property ; to conduct 
prosecutions for neglect or ill treatment ; 
they have to enter on the plans for the 
structure and accomodation in asylums ; 
and deal with contracts relating to 
administration and general rules. They 
have also to deal with the licensing 
of Metropolitan Asylums and to ex- 
amine the forms of orders, certificates, 
and all similar documents under the 
Lunacy Acts. These duties cannot be 
described as entirely medical, and 
there is no doubt it was with a view 
to these matters that Parliament 
decided there should be a strong legal 
element on the Board. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the Scotland Division (Mr. T. 
O’Connor) says that under the present 
law lunaties may possibly be improperly 
confined, and the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar) complains that the 
Bill we have laid on the Table would 
probably make matters worse, but 
without infringing on the rules of the 
House that forbid me to discuss the 
merits of the Bill not now before us, 
I may point out that the Bill alluded to 
makes only two proposals, curtailin 
the extension of private asylums an 
ensuring that judicial intervention in 
reference to orders for detention which 
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the hon. Member thinks would check 
the evils of which he complained. 

Mr. T. P. O’°CONNOR: I think the 
hon. Gentleman has made out a case for 
having a certain number of lawyers 
upon the Commission, but that was not. 
exactly the point of my hon. Friend, and 
that to which I also alluded. It is not 
that lawyers are not useful for the legal 
work to which the hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred, the work of looking after the 
property of lunatics and that sort of 
thing. Our pointis that lawyers go with 
doctors for examination into the state 
of the mind of the lunatic, and that, we 
say, is exclusively medical work, with 
which lawyers should have nothing to 
do. We say that medical men should 
do. this medical work. 

*Dr. FARQUHARSON: The legal 
Members of the Commission might sit. 
to adjudicate on points of law, but I 
object to the dual examinations of 
asylums by the two sets of men, lawyers 
and doctors. It is a plan which limits 
the number of medical inspectors, and 
unduly contracts their influence and 
operations. If we could get the £1,500 
which the lawyers have, forthe doctors, 
we should have a more effective super- 
vision. There should be in England an 
arrangement such as we have in Scot- 
land, a legal Board to which reference 
might be made by the doctors in case of 
doubt or difficulty. 

*Mr. STUART WORTLEY: The 
visits of the Legal Commissioners are in- 
cumbent on them by Acts of Parliament 
that require that there shall be two 
visitors—one legal, one medical. They 
have to investigate charges of ill-treat- 


ment and therefore to deal with disputes 


as to questions of fact—duties, I think, 
that are better discharged by persons 
accustomed to legal investigation. 

*Dr. FARQUHARSON: I will not 
put the Committee to the trouble of 
dividing. 

Vote agreed to. 

3. £49,421,to complete the sum for the 
expenses of the Mint, including coinage. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): There-is only one point I wish to 
raise in reference to this Vote, and that 
is the great scarcity of sixpences among 
the currency and the enormous quantity 
of florins. I cannot understand why 
this should be, and I very much doubt 
whether the public care very much for 
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florins. At any rate, I can see no reason 
why they should be coined in quantities 
out of all proportion to sixpences. I 
hope we may have some explanation 
from the Secretary to the Treasury, or 
whoever is responsible for the Depart- 
ment, as to the system pursued in regard 
to the small coinage, and the proportion 
of one to the other—how many florins, 
shillings, and sixpences. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: My hon. 
Friend has anticipated a point I was 
going to raise. There is much incon- 
venience caused by a scarcity of small 
silver coins. There is an ample supply 
of florins and half-crowns, but speakione 
for my own locality, and I think I can 
speak generally, there is a want of 
shillings and sixpences. I hope we 
may have this remedied. 

Mr. JACKSON : I shall be very glad 
to convey this complaint to the Mint 
Authorities, but I am in a position to 
say that steps have been taken to in- 
crease the coinage of silver considerably, 
including these smaller pieces. 


Vote agreed to. 


4. £10,708 to complete the sum for 
the National Debt Office. 


Vote agreed to. 


5. £48,496 to complete the sum for 
the Patent Office. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I believe it is 
the fact that arrangements have been 
made for the exchange of the publica- 
tions of the Patent Office in England 
for those of the United States office, 
and of other countries, but there are 
great complaints that these exchanges 
are conducted unfairly towards us. We 
do not get the same number of copies 
we give to America, and other countries. 
It is important in our great centres of 
industry that there should be means of 
access to these publications, especially 
those from the United States, and the 
public libraries in Leeds and elsewhere 
should have copies for reference. There 
are complaints that libraries have not 
copies of these publications, nor indeed 
the publications issued by our ownPatent 
Office. At any rate, I think these last 
should be procurable for the actual cost 
of paper andink. In all the issues of 
publications from Government Depart- 
ments there is an attempt on the 
part of the office to recoup itself 
mot only for the cost of the parti- 


Mr. Labouchere 
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cular copy, but for the cost also of setting 
up and the original expenses. It is the 
idea of large — and small sales, 
instead of profits and large sales. 
I do not think it really ought to bea 
question of profit at all, and surely some 
ment might be made to facilitate 
the distribution of both our own and 
foreign Patent publications. In America, 
as we know, there are far more patents 
taken out than there are here, and we 
know that labour-saving appliances are 
continually — qvelaned, knowledge 
of which would be of great advantage 
in’ our manufacturing towns. I have 
had a correspondence on this subject 
with a gentleman who strongly urged 
me to mention this matter, and it appears 
to me a very reasonable suggestion. 
Mrz. JACKSON: I was not aware 
that there were any complaints in 
reference to the exchange of Patent 
Office publications between this and 
other countries. I know it has been 
the practice to make such exchanges of 
publications of designs and specifica- 
tions, and I will call the attention of 
the Patent Office to the statement of the 
hon. Member. As to the publications 
of the Patent Office, there were some 
complaints, but quite recently the whole 
subject was examined by a Depart- 
mental Committee, presided over by my 


hon. Friend the Member for Wigton - 
(Sir Herbert Maxwell), and it was. 


decided that in future a journal should 
be issued consolidating into one the 
three publications that have hitherto 
been issued, and at 9 price that will 
bring it within the range of those who 
desire to refer to it. Illustrations also 
will add to the usefulness of the pub- 
lication, and the arrangements made 

romise to work very satisfactorily. 

Mr. CUSSHAM (Bristol, op No 
patent is ever taken out in the United 
States without a guarantee of its dis- 
tinguishing merit, But there are patents 
taken out in England without any merit 
atall. I think it.would bea wise change 
if our Patent Office were made respon- 
sible for the thing patented having 
some real benefit about it. 


Vote agreed to. 


6. £20,190 to complete the sum for 
the Paymaster General’s Office. 

Mz. LABOUCHERE: I should like 
to know precisely what are the functions 
of the Paymaster General and his assis- 
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tants. Here we have a Paymaster 
General who gets nothing, and an assis- 


_ tant with a salary of £1,000. What is 


the use of keeping up this office of Pay- 
master General? It was acknowledged 
to be a sinecure office, and the salary was 
abolished, I believe in the time of Lord 
Wolverton, who, I believe, as he did not 
earn the salary, declined to take it. Why 
keep up the fiction when the office is 
superfluous, and does not require a 


salary ? 

Mz. JACKSON : If the hon. Member 
will refer to the Estimates he will find 
that there is no amount placed against 
the entry of ‘‘ Assistant”; he has been 
abolished. I may say in relation to this 
subject that I hope shortly to introduce 
a Bill dealing with this office, which was 
the subject of consideration by a Com- 
mittee some years ago. It is believed 
that by the re-arrangement proposed 
considerable economy will be affected. 
The Bill will, I hope, shortly be ready 
for submission to the House. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): Has the 
official in question been transferred or 
pensioned, or how has he been treated ? 

Mr. T. P. O}CONNOR: We shall be 
anxious for the production of this Bill, 
for it seems that we have a Department 
that is almost unnecessary, maintained 
at considerable cost. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: Is it possible 


‘for the hon.~Gentleman to help the 


Committee a little further by shadow- 
ing forth the arrangement proposed, 
because it may or may not be satis- 


*\ factory? I hope it may be, but it 


is clear that as the head of the 
Department is gone, and the assistant 
head is gone, we should feel more happy 
with the knowledge that the body is to 

too, and no particular harm would 
result to the country. It would give 
satisfaction outside the House and in if 
the hon. Gentleman would increase our 
information a little. 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): 
And may I ask what are the duties of 
the artment ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I think it would be 
rather irregular, and I think the Oom- 
mittee will hardly wish me, to anticipate 
the statement that necessarily must be 
made when the Bill is introduced. I 
gave the information I did that the 

mmittee might know that we contem- 
ag dealing with the office generally, 

ut the Government must not be sup- 
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office has been extravagantly conducted. 
I did not mean to cast the least reflec- 
tion on the officers of the Department. 
As to the re-arrangement. we propose— 
I may say as much as this—that it is 
in the direction of making payments 
through bankers rather than through 
the Office. The Committee will excuse 
me if I do not enter further into a Bill 
not yet introduced. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH : Only one thing 
I will ask, will the Bill certainly be- 
introduced with the intention of carrying 
it eng this Session ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Certainly, that is 
the intention. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I cannot make 
out whether there is any head to the 
Office. I suppose there is some head ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The Chief Clerk is: 
the head of the Office. 

Mrz. LABOUCHERE: The. Chief 
Clerk gets £1,100 a-year, but then we 
have a Treasury Remembrancer and 
Deputy Paymaster for Ireland who gets. 
£1,200. What duties is he called upon 
to discharge ? 

Mr. JACKSON : Anyone who knows 
the Treasury Remembrancer for Ireland 
knows that he has most important duties 
to discharge. He is the representative of 
the Treasury, the officer to whom, if the 
Treasury has occasion to make an 
communication, reference is made. He 
isa most efficient and capable officer, 
and I can assure the Committee has a 
great deal of official work. 

Mr. T. P. CONNOR: I do not know 
who the gentleman is, and am not dis- 
posed to dispute the assertion that he 
is a very capable officer, but it strikes 
me as strange that the head of the 
office in England should be satisfied 
with £800 but the official in Ireland 
should require £1,200. We know, as 
a matter of fact, living in Ireland is 
very considerably cheaper than living 
in England, so that the difference in. 
salary should be the other way, and 
£800 in Dublin would be about equiva- 
lent to £1,200 in London. But I am 
afraid my hon. Friend has hit upon 
one of the many examples that run 
through all the Estimatee that extrava- 
gant salaries in Ireland are more 
extravagant even than extravagant. 
salaries in England. I would be 
diverging into questions I am anxious. 
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to avoid if I were to suggest a reason 
for this disproportion. 

Mr. HANBURY: I must press my 
‘hon. Friend for an answer as to the 
terms upon which the Assistant Pay- 
master has been removed from office. 

Mr. JAOKSON : I am afraid I can- 
not say, for I do not remember, but I 
-will get the information, and give it to 
my hon. Friend on Report. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: MayI ask 
‘whether the same rule is applied to 
Oivil Service Officials in Ireland as is 
‘wisely applied in England, and is it 
adhered to, that they shall abstain 
from all party political manifestations 
and controversies ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: Oh yes. There is 
not the least objection to stating the 
name of the present holder of the office of 
‘Treasury Remembrancer ; it is Mr. R. 
W. Holmes; and having given his 
name I feel bound to follow it up by 
saying that from observation of his 
work in connection with the Department 
in London, and from personal knowledge 
acquired in several visits to Ireland in 
connection with the Department I can 
‘testify to the very efficient manner in 
which he discharges his duties. 

Mz. T. P. O’;CONNOR : I have not the 
least knowledge of Mr. Holmes, and am 
quite content to take it for granted that 
he deserves the eulogium passed upon 
him by the hon. Gentleman; but I 
would like to ask, does Mr. Holmes 
take part in — demonstrations, is 
he compelled to exclude himself from 

rty politics as similar officials are in 

ngland ? 

Mer. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : Is not 
‘the very fact that the hon. Member does 
not know Mr. Holmes in itself sufficient 
evidence that that gentleman does not 
take part in political matters? 

Mr. T. P.O’CONNOR: With all due 
respect to the hon. Member I cannot 
-allow him to answer a question addressed 
to the Treasury Bench, which he does 
mot yet adorn, though he may do so 
some time in another House and in 
another country. Until then I must 
address my question to the Secretary to 
the Treasury, and he can probably 
answer from personal knowledge whe- 
ther or not Mr. Holmes abstains from 
taking part in Party politics in Ireland 
in the same manner as officials are com- 
jpelled in England ? 
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*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The same rules 
apply to Members of the Civil Service 
in Ireland as those which operate in 
England, as the hon. Gentleman knows 
perfectly well, and thorough impar- 
tiality is exercized so far as the Treasury 
is concerned. I hope this will be satis- 
factory. -I have no personal knowledgo 
of Mr. Holmes, but believe he is an 
efficient officer. 

Mr. COSSHAM: Is Mr. Holmes a 
son of Mr. Justice Holmes? 


Vote agreed to. 


7. £8,205 to complete the sum for 
Public Works Loan Commission. 
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Vote agreed to. 


8. £17,506 to complete the sum for 
the Record Office. 


Mx. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith, 
&e.): I drew attention to this Vote 
not long since, but on that occasion I 
had no answer. I should like to refer 
to the subject again, not with a view 
of criticizing the work done at the 
Record Office’ which I believe is ex- 
tremely good, but because the public 
records are very insufficiently housed, 
and the public have not sufficient 
opportunity of viewing them. I be- 
lieve that many of the records have 
been ruined and are still being de- 
stroyed by the dampness of some of the 
rooms. Then there are large numbers 
of our most valued possessions in the 
nature of relics stored in the Record 
Office, but they cannot be exhibited to the 
public. There is no space to allow of 
them being shown. I think it will be 
found that the Rolls Chapel is hardly 
ever used, and might be turned into 
something in the nature of a museum, 
where the ‘‘ Domesday Book,”’ the “ Roll 
of Agincourt,” and other interesting 
historical national possessions might be 
shown to the public. The collection of 
national records of this country is 
perhaps the finest in the world, and, 
independent of those in the British 
Museum, those at the Record Office are 
such that there is no collection to com- 

with them. But in Paris the col- 
ection is infinitely better housed in the 
Palais d’Archives, and presents a most 
interesting feature for the visitor. I 
hope something may be done by which 
the collection may be properly housed 
and seen. 
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*Mr. JACKSON: I know the hon. 
Member takes great interest in this 
uestion, and I do not say but I sympa- 
thize with his views to some extent. I 
am not sure that his suggestion is 
practical. I dare say he knows that 
the original plan contemplated the 
ulling down of Rolls Chapel and ad- 


{May 10, 1889} 
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Mr. JACKSON: I will make in- 
quiries into the matter, and endeavour 
to obtain for the hon. Member the 
information he desires. 


Vote agreed to, 


9. £39,952 to complete the sum for 
the Registrar General’s Office, Eng- 


joining buildings, and some day this |),,4 


scheme will have to be carried out. I 
should not like to say more, but I will 
report the hon. Member’s views to my 
colleagues, and I hope he will be content 
with this general answer. No doubt, 
when the further extension of the 
building (which I admit must be made, 
because a great many papers are stored 
in a building quite unfit for them) is 
under consideration, and when addi- 
tional accommodation is provided, then 
the question will be considered how 
they may be most conveniently disposed 
for public inspection. 

R. LYELL Bowe and Shetland): 
Can the hon. Member give the Com- 
mittee any information as to the pro- 
aay made with the Orkney or 

celandic Sagas, about which I asked 
for information last year? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I am glad to be 
able to say something more definite on 
this subject than I was in a position to 
on the last occasion. I am bound to 
say I think the hon. Gentleman is 
entitled to make some complaint as to 
the delay that has taken place. Many 
circumstances have contributed to it, 
but 1 am now in a position to say that 
one volume is in print, and that another 
volume is in MS. ready to be sent to 
the printers, some progress having been 
made with the proofs. The volume in 
print lacks one sheet. That is to be 
sent to the printer, and the MS. of the 
second volume will be sent within a 
month, Every effort is being made to 
complete the work during the present 
Session, and I hope that before the 
discussion on the Estimates comes round 
again, it will be completed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I do not see any return as to the 
amount which has been received from 
the sale of these publications, nor of 
the number of copies published and 
sold. It is desirable that we should 
have this information, as it will show 
us what, as a set-off, we get back for 
these publications. We want the in- 
formation before we discuss whether the 
price is too high, or too low. 





*Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, South): 
On this Vote there arises the question 
of the preparation the Government have 
made with regard to the census. Some 
time ago, a very important deputation 
waited on the responsible Department 
of the Government, and several sugyes- 
tions were made for rendering the next 
census more efficient, and giving a 
larger amount of information than has 
been given on previous occasions. 
There is no doubt that our census is 
inferior to the census of the greater 
number of civilized Governments, and 
especially to those of Australia and 
America, and it seems to me very 
desirable that we should not defer too 
long the preparations which should be 
made for carrying out desirable improye- 
ments. The Government should take the 
matter in hand at once. I think some- 
thing was said by the deputation about 
the appointment of a Royal Commission 
or a Committee to collect the opinions of 
those who feel a large interest in the 
subject. I would therefore ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury when the 
first steps will be taken, and whether 
facilities will be given to those who 
have matured opinions on the question 
to bring them before Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


Mr. A. ACLAND (York, W. R., 
Rotherham): Before the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government replies, I may be allowed 
to endeavour to elicit from him what 
I know he is willing to give, namely, a 
friendly consideration of this question 
in a little more detail than has been 
indicated ‘by the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just spoken. A most impor- 
tant deputation went before the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
and the Ohancellor of the Exchequer, 
and suggested further classification, to a 
very moderate extent, with reference 
especially to the industrial workers in 
the country. The deputation was intro- 
duced by you, Sir, and there were 
present not theoretical, but practical 
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men, Mr. Charles Booth, whose book 
on the East of London, has attracted so 
much attention, being the chief speaker. 
Mr. Booth is a gentleman who has 
already done much valuable work in 
collecting statistics with regard to the 
industrial and commercial character of 
the East of London. He is a gentle- 
man who has spent a considerable sum 
of money out of his own pocket in 
erie the public with a better 

nowledge of the industrial and social 
condition of the people, and he is of 
opinion that the census of 1891 might 
give information of a valuable kind 
which the enumerators could without 
much difficulty provide. He does not 
ask for a large number of classes which 
those who have the duty of filling up 
the census tables might find it difficult 
to deal with, but he thinks we ought to 
draw a distinction between employers 
and employed, between skilled and 
unskilled—that is to say, between the 
artizan and the ordinary labourer. I 
would ask the Local Government Board 
to pay attention to what practical men 
like Mr. Booth have to say, before 

iving the reply tendered by those who 

ve prepared previous censuses—the 
very natural reply —a sort of non 
possumus—that what was done in 188i 
is good, and ought to be repeated. 
I know that that will in all likelihood be 
the answer, but I trust the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board will go into the 
matter fully before he says that nothing 
can bedone. It is often said it is better 
to have few statistics and good than 
mauy and bad, but I say that practical 
men—men like Mr. Booth—would not 
be asking for these statistics if they did 
not believe that they could be provided. 
I would add that every year education 
is increasing in the country, and we may 
rely upon it that the bulk of the working 
people will be better able to fill up the 
census papers in 1891 than they were in 
1881. I go further and say that if they 
ean be made to understand —as no 
doubt they can in many cases—that the 
census is being made in their interest 
in order that we may know the indus- 
trial position of the country, they may 
take more pains. Trade unions, friendly 
societies, and others ought to appeal to 
them on the subject, for if they are not 
induced to believe that the census is 
going to be utilized on their behalf by 


Mr. A. Acland. 
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persons who take an interest in their 
position they are not likely to take the 
trouble to fill up the papers accurately. 
I feel sure it is not the Treasury that 
is going to stand in the way of the im- 
provement of the census, for the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer gave us a friendly and cor- 
dial answer. I do not think we need 
have any fears as to the supply of the 
money, provided we can induce the 
Registrar General’s Department to give 
a favourable consideration to the pro- 
posal, and persuade them not to be too 
much afraid of the ignorance of those 
who fill up the papers. The question 
is one which will nt to be settled now 
in a very few months, and this is pro- 
bably the last oppesonny we shall have 
of raising it. I hope that before the 
matter is finally settled the Treasury 
and the President ef the Local Govern- 
ment Board will see some of the prac- 
tical men I have referred to, and hear 
what they have to say on the subject. 
*Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I desire to draw attention to the fact 
that the evidence reported upon last. 
year by the Committee on Emigration 
—I am afraid I should not be in 
order in referring to the evidence 
taken this year—clashes with the Re- 
turns prepared by the enumerators and 
I think there ought to be more care 
exercised by the enumerators, especially 
as regards the number of foreigners in 
particular cities and districts employed 
in particular trades. We have had one 
very curious piece of evidence as to the 
Italian population and the number of 
their fellow countrymen relieved by the 
Italian Authorities in England. The 
number so relieved shows an excess in 
one occupation over the whole number 
of Italians without occupation stated by 
the census to be in the country. 
Allowing for some disposition on the 
part of the Charitable Authorities to 
magnify their operations, one cannot. 
help thinking that there must be some- 
thing seriously wrong in the Returns. 
that the enumerators have accepted as- 
correct, or in the facts as given in 
evidence. I desire to support what has. 
been urged by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Rotherham Division, 
that the census as affecting industrial. 
questions can only be useful when both 
employers and employed are taught to 
rely upon it. The more accuracy we 
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get in these matters the more disposed 
the workers will be to place reliance on 
the census. There is now a very grave 
matter to which I wish to call attention. 
The very specific instructions issued by 
the Registrar General to the Registrars 
of births and deaths have been dis- 
regarded in a matter which very much 
affects infantile mortality. Where a 
child is insured the Superintendent 
Registrar is not to issue certificates under 
which a sum can be obtained in excess 
of that provided by the Act. If it 
comes to his knowledge that certificates 
have been issued, or that insurance 
has been effected, or that money has 
been paid beyond the amount for which 
the certificate is given, he should 
report tothe Chief Registrar for prosecu- 
tion, or he is at liberty himself, as a 
person aggrieved under a Section of the 
Act. Now, I am sure that the Registrar 
in the ease of the Borough of Oldham, 
has continually neglected that duty. I 
should think, on an average, in eight 
or nine cases every year for the past five 
or six years, children’s lives have been 
insured for amounts in excess of the 
sums for which they ought to have been 
insured. According to his own state- 
ment, in three or,four cases where 
illegal payments have been made, he 
has never reported to the Registrar 
General, nor has he ‘himself initiated 
any prosecution. It is useless to have 
provisions on the Statute book prohibit- 
ing the improper insurance of very 
young children if they are not to be 
carried out. The complaint I am now 
making is in the same line as that I 
made in connection with the Depart- 
ment of the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies last night. The House passes 
Statutes which, if they were carried out, 
would be productive of enormous good, 
but which are utterly disregarded. In 
the case of Oldham there is no doubt 
about the law having been disregarded. 
A gentleman wrote me a letter a year 
and a half ago calling my attention to 
the facts I have stated, and this gentle- 
man has since repeated his allegations 
on oath. I do not blame the Chief 
Registrar for not initiating prosecutions, 
as he had no knowledge of these events, 
no report having been made to him; 
but the su 
clearly bound to report or prosecute. 
Unless the Government will promise to 
inquire into the matter and cause some 
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representation to be made to the Chief 
Registrar, and through him to the 
Registrars throughout the —. I 
shall move the reduction of the Vote. 
T do not wish to do that, as I look upon 
such a Motion as one which should only 
be resorted to in the last extremity. 

Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, Har- 
row): I desire to call attention to the 
tables prepared by the Registrar 
General in regard to deaths. 1 drew 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Lucal Govern- 
ment Board last Session to the increase 
in the number of cases of cancer which 
is taking place in England, and sug- 

ted that information specially bear- 
ing upon this disease should t be supplied 
in the Registrars’ Returns, but the 
right hon. Gentleman, whilst admittin 
the importance of the question, declared. 
that the staff of the Local Government 
Board was not such as to enable them 
to undertake any further duty. On 
looking into the matter, I must say it 
hardly seems to me that it would cause- 
any additional labour to the Luwcal 
Government Board, as the work would 
be done by the officials under the 
Registrar General. The death tables,. 
valuable as they now are, should be 
extended so as to afford information 
on the subject to which I have referred. 
Sir Spencer Wells has lately called 
attention to the great increase of cancer 
in the United Kingdom, and has sug- 
ted that under the head of ‘‘ Cause of 
eath,” further particulars, especially in 
respect of the organs effected, should be. 
given. He says that the disease has 
doubled itself within a comparatively 
short space of time, and he and other 
members of the medical profession are. 
anxious that there should be some means 
of ascertaining the cause of the increase, as. 
it may enable them to supply a remedy. 
Additional information as to age, occu- 
pation, and geographical distribution 
might be afforded. Ihe Irish tables are 
much fuller than those of this country, 
and if the English standard were raised 
to the Irish the medical profession would 
be satisfied. I do not think it can be 
said that there is not sufficient authority 
under the Act of Parliament to require 
this information to be given, as the 
wers under the Act are very general. 
*Mr. RITOHIE: I gather that the 
ohare Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
i ) is anxious to ascertain what 
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the Government are doing or con- 
template doing in connection with the 
census. It is true we received a 
deputation on this particular subject 
a short time ago. The recom- 
mendations of the deputation I may 
divide under two heads. In the 
first they urged that the census 
should be quinquennial instead of de- 
cennial, and, secondly, that the infor- 
mation should be much more ample 
than that now afforded, especially with 
regard to the skilled and unskilled 
workmen, and to employers and em- 
ployed. Of course, it will be the duty 
of the Government to consider the re- 
commendations of the deputation. I 
have been in communication with the 
Registrar General, and have found that 
there would be great difficulty in ob- 
taining the additional information. It 
is only a week ago that I had my last 
interview with the Registrar General. 
He went fully into this question and stated 
thatitisnoteasy to obtain accurate state- 
ments of what is now required, and he 
feared that if we were to endeavour to 
obtain information as to employers and 
employed, and skilled and unskilled 
labour, we should not only get incor- 
rect information on those subjects, but 
damage the information obtained under 
the existing system. He urged on me 
that there was a reluctance on the part 
of those who are asked for this infor- 
mation to give information as to whether 
they are employers or employed, or 
skilled or unskilled. There is frequently 
a tendency on the part of unskilled 
workmen to take advantage of some 
incident of their employment to make 
out that they are skilled, and in the 
same way a tendency on the part of the 
employed to make out that they are 
employers. Indeed, the line of demar- 
cation can scarcely be drawn between 
classes of labour, for workmen are 
themselves sometimes employers also, 
and come under both categories. 
With regard to the question of 
@ quinquennial census, the Regis- 
trar General states that even iif 
we were to get an intermediate census, 
confined mainly to the enumeration of 
, sexes, inhabited houses, and the 
ike, the cost.and labour would be almost 
a8 great as that of the present census. 
But it has been suggested that, 
looking at the fact that the great 
cost was the cost of enumeration, 
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such a census would not be so prs 
as was at one time supposed. do 
not, however, intend to rest satisfied, 
and I have informed the Registrar 
General that I will put definitely in 
writing certain propositions to which I 
have requested his most careful con- 
sideration. I have also thrown out the 
suggestion that there may be some of 
the information which they now obtain 
that is not of such great value as that 
which it is desired to have, and whether 
some of the information that is now 
obtained might not be omitted, and other 
information obtained that would be 
more useful. All these matters the 
Registrar General ‘has promised shall be 
carefully considered. An hon. Member 
opposite has alluded to Mr. Booth, a 
gentleman who has devoted much time 
and labour to the subject in a manner 
highly praiseworthy. It does not 
follow, however, because that gentle- 
man has been able to gain more informa- 
tion than the tables of the Registrar 
General give, that the matter is an easy 
one. But I am fully aware of the great 
value of having some conference with 
Mr. Booth and the hon. Gentleman at 
the Local Government Board, and I am 
in hopes that some of the difficulties 
raised in connection with the subject 
might perhaps be disposed of if we had 
a personal conference. I understand that 
er are being made for such 
a conference. I am most anxious to 
obtain all the information that is desired 
by those who take an interest in this 
subject. But I wish the Committee to 
realize the very great difficulties that 
stand in the way. Unless we have 
some guarantee that the information 
they desire is fairly accurate, it will not 
be worth collecting. I have been 
asked by the right hon. Gentleman 
what work has been done in pre- 
paring for the next census. Sir, a 
great deal of work has been done for a 
considerable time past; a great deal is 
now going on through the Registrar 
General on the question of the areas. 
There had been a great change in the 
areas in connection with divided 
arishes, and also through the Local 
ernment Act of last Session ; and 
attention is being given to all these 
matters, with the: view of forwarding:the 
work of the census when it is -under- 
taken. Ihave especially put it to the 
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Registrar General whether it would 
assist him if the Bill, instead of being 
passed next year, as would be the 
natural course of things, were 

this year; and his reply was nothing 
would be forwarded by the passage of 
the Bill this year. The strar 
‘General has convinced me that there is 
no stoppage in the work at present, and 
that the work is now going on. 

*Mr. CHILDERS: Would it not help 
the Government and the Registrar 
General if a small Commission were 
pes tepew to make preliminary inquiries 
before the Bill is introduced ? 

*Mr. RITOHIE: That point has not 
escaped my attention, and when I have 

ursued my investigation a little further 
F shall he glad to let the right hon. 
Gentleman know the conclusion which 
has been arrived at. With regard to 
the matter referred to by the junior 
Member for Northampton, I will make 
personal inquiries into it, with a view 
to see whether or not the law has been 
obeyed. I am sorry to hear that such a 
state of things as he suggests exists in 
Oldham. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: I may remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that I sug- 
gested the Government should inquire 
into the allegation that the Oldham Re- 
gistrar has neglected to report breaches 
in connection with the insurance of 
children under five years of age, there- 
by allowing illegal societies to carry on 
operations while registered societies have 
been paying more than they ought to 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I will make personal 
inquiry into this matter, and avail 
myself of any information the hon. Meme 
ber can give me with a view to seein 
that the law is not evaded. Wi 
reference to the question raised by the 
hon. Member for Harrow as to the 
increase of cancer and the insufficiency 
of the tables, I will undertake also to 
make inquiry into this subject and 
communicate with him. If anything 
can be done to give fuller information 
upon matters of such vital importance I 
shall be happy to do it. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON: I wish to 
urge upon the President of the Local 
‘Government Board that a new item 
might be introduced into the census. 
It would be of great interest to the 


country, for it deals with a matter 


= affecting the statistics. Temper- 
ance has made great progress during the 
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last 10 years, and I think in the census 
there might be a coliimn showing 
the number of total abstainers. 
Rng ee ane T have 
much imp ‘by the suggestion 
that instead of having a census once 
every 30 years we should have some- 
thing in the nature of a continuous 
Statistic De ent and a continuous 
census. Under the present arrangement 
you have for every census to form a 
special establishment to work it, and 
the task is not completed for several 
years after the census is actually taken, 
so that when _ get the statistics some 
of them are almost out of date. You do 
not in fact get the full benefit of the 
enormous expense which you incur. If 
you had a continuous establishment you 
could keep your machinery up to date, 
and the work would be got out much 
more rapidly, while you could get addi- 
tional information. I hope that this 
question will be carefully and adequately 
considered by the right hon. Gentleman. 
Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
to reconsider his answer to me a short 
time ago as to the facts supplied by the 
Registrar General in regard to the 
causes of death, and the detection of 
causes of death by violence or crime. 
Asa matter of fact this country is behind 
every other country in Europe in that 
respect. In 17,000 cases of death people 
were buried in England without any 
steps whatever being taken to ascertain 
the cause of death. In Scotland matters 
are ten times worse, and in Ireland 
matters are even worse than that. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will allow me 
to talk to him privately, for I may. be 
able to induce him to reconsider his 
decision. 
*Mr. RITCHIE: Certainly. 
Mz. T. P.O°CONNOR: I desire to say 
a few words on the important question 
raised by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Rotherham. I think it is unfortunate 
that this discussion did not come on 
earlier so that the debate might have 
been more exhaustive. I sympathize 
very much with what was said by the 
hon. Member for the Harrow Division, 
I think the tables are singularly de- 


ficient in to some statistics of 
mortality. I look upon the Census as 


the Intelligence Department of the 
country, by which it is able to survey its 
population, health, and circulation ; and 
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with regard to the question whether 
this subject should ro the hands of a 
spasmodic and temporary or a permanent 
body, I think there cannot be two 
opinions. So important a matter de- 
serves a well-equipped and permanent 
department ; and if the right hn. Gen- 
tleman only takes the steps 
establish it prararebca tay, do not think 
he is likely to meet with any opposition, 
even from the most rigid economist. 
Now, I fully sympathize with the objects 
aimed at by the hon. Member for 
Rotherham ; but let me point out that, 
in regard to census statistics, there is a 
very strong disinclination on the part of 
the people of this country to anything 
like an inquisitorial inquiry, and I am 
afraid that if some of the questions sug- 

by the hon. Member were put, 
the replies would in sundry cases be 
more forcible than polite. With regard 
to what has been said by the hon. 
Member for Belfast, of course it would 
be desirable to be able to have statistics 
showing the effects upon men of temper- 
ance as opposed to a moderate indul- 
gence in stimulants. I heard a large 
shipping agent once say that he never 
employed a captain who was a total 
abstainer because he felt assured he 
would prove to be a badly-reformed 
drunkard who would break out into 
intemperance again when he got an 
opportunity. I fear that a large num- 
ber of hopeless sots would take the 
advantage of a census paper to give 
themselves a good character by describ- 
ing themselves as abstainers. While 
sympathizing with the suggestion of the 
hon. Member, I must say I do not think 
it is a practical one. 


Vote agreed to. 





Resolutions to be reported upon 
Monday next; Committee to sit again 
this day. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
ESTATE DUTY—MIXED ESTATE UNDER 
WILL OR INTESTACY. 

Resolution reported (9th May) [see 
page 1574]. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: I do not intend 
to obstruct the passing of this Resolution, 
because as I understand it we shall be 
distinctly entitled to move Amendments 
in Committees when the Bill ‘is before 
the House. I do hope that before that 
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stage is reached, the right hon. Gentle- 
man will reconsider the anomalies which 
have been brought to light, and will do 
away with the distinction between real 
and personal property. The right hon. 
Geativients has determined toll 
shall be levied on property which so to 
eak passed the Styx on each occasion 
of death, and he has also determined on 
the general principle of having no 
distinction between real and personal 
property. Why, then, does he not get 
rid of all the anomalies by saying that 
there shall be no distinction at all, 
whether the property be settled, or 
whether it be willed absolutely ? 


Resolution agreed to. 


Ordered, that it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee on the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill, 
that they have power to make provision therein 
pursuant to the said Resolution. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES [COSTS]. 
Considered in Committee. © 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, that it is expedient to authorize 
the payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of the costs incurred, and of the 
remuneration of the officer employed, in any 
local inquiry which may be held under the 

rovisions of any Act of the present Session 
or amending the Law relating to Weights 
and Measures. 

Resolution to be reported upon 
Monday next. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_o—— 
SUPPLY. 
Resolutions [9th May ] reported. 
(See Pages 1580-1635.) 


Resolutions agreed to. 


Order for Committee, read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

THE REPRESENTATION OF 
UNIVERSITIES. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): In 
risingto move theResolution which stands. 
in my name, I desire to say at the outset. 
that I do so in no spirit of hostility or 
disrespect to the Universities. It would 
ill become me at apy time or in any 
place to speak of these illustrious founda- 
tions otherwise than in terms of the 
warmest affection, and with the most 
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rofound titude and esteem. And 
east of could I speak in terms of 
depreciation of the Universities in an 
assembly which has hitherto consisted, 
and now largely consists, of men who 
have — pn —-> the Uni: 
versities the possible - 
tion for their duties in the easeat 
Commons. I hold that the proudest 
boast of the British Universities—that 
which distinguishes them from similar 
bodies in other parts of the world—is 
that they have never failed to furnish to 
the service of this House and the country 
an abundant supply of able, accom- 
plished, and honourable public men. 
Nor, Sir, do I intend by the Motion to 
cast the slightest reflection upon the 
fitness for their position of the group of 
Members who have the high honour of 
representing the Universities in this 
House, and if I name one of them more 

articularly it is not by way of invidious 
Fstinction. but because he is the don of 
the order and I am one of his con- 
stituents. I refer to the right hon. 
Baronet the senior Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and 1 hope that he 
will allow me to assure him that I set a 
high value on his public services in this 
House, and as one of his constituents 
T have no fault to find with him, except 
for the colour of his political opinions. 
My motion does not deal with any of 
the academical functions of the Universi- 
ties ; and I wish the House simply to 
regard them as Parliamentary con- 
stituencies. Assuch, Linvite the House 
to pass sentence of death upon them, 
because University representation is a 
unique anomaly, entirely opposed to the 
plain spirit of theexisting Parliamentary 
system, and productive of no such good 
results as would, in the mind of any 
reasonable man, justify such an anomaly. 
Before I proceed to the practical points 
which I shall urge in — of the 
proposition, I hope I may be pardoned 
if for a moment I venture to glance at 
the history of the question. The 
House, no doubt, is aware that the 
origin of this anomalous system is to be 
traced back to Letters Patent issued by 
James I. in the first two days of his 
reign to the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and some time afterwards 
to the University of Dublin. This 
anomalous system has not had a 
—— Parliamentary origin. The 
validity of the Letters Patent was 
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doubted, I believe, for some considerable 
time, and were taken in this 
House and in the Courts of Law to test 
their legal validity. These proceedings, 
however, came to nothing, and un- 
doubtedly the system has been ratified 
by long and uninterrupted acquies- 
cence. But it is undeniable that this 
spurious, illegitimate system has never 
yet been sanctioned by Parliament—it 
has never yet deliberately and on prin- 
ciple beenratified by Parliamentary Law. 
I will just allude to the occasions on 
which it has come before the House, 
In 1887 three new University seats 
were created by the Redistribution Bill 
of that period—the two Scotch Univer- 
sities and the. University of London. 
But these seats were created, not because 
the House approved of the principle of 
University Parliamentary representa- 
tion, but rather as a compromise and a 
kind of set-off to the three older Univer- 
sities, which had so long been repre- 
sented in this House. And in support 
of my theory that in creating these 
seats the House did not approve of the 
principle of University representation, I 
wish to quote an authority for which I 
may claim the respectful attention of 
hon. Members opposite. One of the 
great men in this House, whose loss we 
have all had occasion to deplore—Mr. 
John Bright—used the words which I 
am about toread. Let me say that the 
Conservative Party has recently ex- 
hibited a great deal of significant, and 
at all events, severe remorse, for the 
treatment which, in his early days, they 
meted out to Mr. Bright. This is what 
he said : 

“T am not in favour of the representation of 
Universities. The representation of the ancient 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge was 
created in times about the worst in our history, 
and the Members they have sent to this House, 
learned as some of them have been and amiable 
as many of them have been, have not been 
representatives such as it would be wise for the 
House of Commons to follow. I therefore say 
I am not in favour of the representation of the 
Universities and if I had had the making of 
the Reform Bill for introduction to this House, 
I should have done violence to my views in 
regard to the subject if I had proposed to give 
a representative to the University of London.’’ 
I may remind the House of the well- 
known saying attributed to Lord 
Beaconsfield in regard to the University 
of London, that the reason he gave for 
the creation of that constituency was 
to accommodate Mr. Robert Lowe with 
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@ seat in this House. On one other 
occasion this question was brought 
before the House—namely, at the time 
of the Redistribution Bill of 1884. The 
motion to abolish University Parlia- 
mentary representation was made by 
the Member for Aberdeen, and was not 
resisted on any ground of principle at 
all by the then Government, but I be- 
lieve that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian, then 
the head of the Government, re- 
frained from expressing any opinion 
upon the subject, because it was incon- 
sistent with the terms of the compromise 
into which they had entered, and was 
outside the scope of the Bill. Therefore 
I am justified in saying that this system 
has never really been sanctioned by 
Parliament. It has never been sanc- 
tioned by- the House of Commons. as 
at present constituted, fully represent- 
ing, as it does, the whole of the people 
of these kingdoms. Now, Sir, I shall 
state as shortly as I can the reasons 
which seem to me to justify the Resolu- 
tion Iam proposing. First of all, I invite 
the attention of the House to the fact 
that nine seats are involved in this Vote. 
There are too many Members in this 
House. Much of the paralysis of busi- 
ness is due to this; and if the number 
could be reduced, even by nine, that 
would in itself be a gain. I believe 
the excessive number of the Members 
of this House is the source of nearly all 
its maladies. My next point is that 
University constituencies areabnormally 
small and that they are highly over- 
represented. Whereas the average 
number of electors in an ordinary con- 
stituency is 9,000, Oxford, which returns 
two Members, has only 5,799 electors; 
Cambridge, with its two Members, 
6,500 ; London, 2,838 to its one Mem- 
ber; and Dublin is the worst of all, for 
it returned two Members with only 
4,000 electors. The Scotch Universities 
do not present such flagrant cases; in 
fact from this point of view they are by 
far the most respectable. Edinburgh 
has 7,389 electors, and Glasgow and 
Aberdeen 7,454, each of these con- 
stituencies returning but one Member. 
Now let me take exceptions in the other 
direction. Ayrshire has one Member 
to 14,750 electors, and West Notting- 
ham one Member to 15,252 electors, 
and these two constituencies, taken 
together, have as many electors to 
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their two Members as the Univer- 
sities have to their nine Members. 
My next point is the character of these- 
University constituencies. The character 
of a University constituency is: wholly: 
different te that which was originally 
intended when the Letters Patent were 
first issued by JamesI. And what is 
now the real character is entirely dif- 
ferent to its apparent character. The 
University is not represented at all. 
The University, with those who are en- 

in the work of education and 
charged with the administration of great. 
endowments, and who fulfil such noble 
functions in directing the higher in- 
tellectual culture of this country, is not 
really represented, nor mainly even its. 
present members. It is not the Univer- 
sity graduates who are represented in 
this House, it is the past members, the 
clergymen, the lawyers, the doctors, and 
schoolmasters scattered throughout the 
country, and who have nothing to do 
with the University, who are repre- 
sented. Nor is it the past members 
generally who are represented, but only 
a limited fraction. Oxford has 5,799 
electors at the present moment. It has. 
on its books 3,100 undergraduates, 
which means that the annual output of 
graduates, so to speak, is a thousand 
annually, and it is, therefore, absurd to 
suppose that the 5,799 electors fairly 
represent the University. What, then, 
is the explanation? It is that there are 
two degrees. The degree of B.A., which 
implies something in the way of learning, 
gives no vote. To be placed on the 
electoral register it is necessary to take 
the formal degree of M.A., which, in 
regard to learning, implies nothing 
more than B.A., and which anyone, 
having taken his Bachelor’s Degree, 
can obtain by merely paying the extra 
fees. It is purely an ornamental degree. 
The fees amount to £20, I think, and 
many men who do not think it worth 
while to spend the money, consequently 
remain Bachelors of Arts. Why any 
do become Masters of Arts is a problem. 
I will give the House a little piece of 
personal experience. In my time at 
Oxford there was an obscure, mysterious 
title, designated by the mysterious 
letters 8.C.L.—Student of the Civil 
Law. It was noticed that those who 
obtained this status, a large proportion 
of whom were clerical gentlemen, seldom. 
proceeded to take their degree in Civil 
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Law, but rested content with these 
mystic letters. What was the explana- 
tion? It was that it gave them the 
right to wear the most gorgeous and 
beautiful of University garments. Very 
much the same thing may be stated 
with regard to the degree of M.A., 
which is purely ornamental. Taking 
St. John’s College, Oxford, which is a 
fair average college, I have examined 
its position in regard to this point, and 
I find that of 252 Masters of yee on its 
books, according to the last calendar, 
178, or more than two-thirds, are 
clergymen of the Church of England. 
Now, Sir, it possibly may not do to con- 
demn the University constituencies as a 
whole, but, while hon. Members do not 
represent the University graduates, they 
do not represent the most select of 
them. In fact, I do not know in the 
whole of our political system anything 
that might be more justly described as 
the natural selection of the unfittest than 
is to be found in this system of University 
representation. menos point is that 
certain only of the Universities are re- 

resented. The University of Durham 
no representation here, and, after 
reading the debate which took place in 
the House of Commons 20 years ago on 
that subject, I am convinced that, if we 
are to have University representation at 
all, the House did a great injustice to 
that body in refusing to associate it with 
the other Universities. Nor is there any 
represeutation of Victoria University in 
this House, or of the Royal University 
of Ireland, which I understand has ab- 
sorbed the Queen’s University. Butthe 
Universities are not the only academic 
bodies inthe country. There are many 
other learned bodies, and I am glad to 
say their number is increasing every 
year. There are at least 12 University 
Colleges in Great Britain—one of them 
situated in the town I have the honour 
to represent—which are discharging 
University functions in the great centres 
of population in this country. If there 
is any sense in University representation 
at all—and I maintain there is not— 
these great bodies are just as entitled to 
be represented in this House as those 
which already have special representa- 
tives. There are besides many other 
learned bodies which are discharging 
academic functions—functions relating 
to the education, either professional or 
scientific, of large and important bodies 
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of the community. These haveno special. 
representation here. Thereis.no special 
representation of the Uollege of 
Physicians, of the Inns of Court, of 
the Royal Society, or of the Royal 
Academy. I might give a long list of 
similar bodies. which have no representa- 
tion in this House, but which, as far as 
the Government and the country are 
concerned, stand on recisely the same 
footing as those Universities which 
happen to be favoured by the’ existing 
system. But my main objection to the 
present system is that the representation 
of the Universities in this House is en- 
tirely inconsistent with the existing 
system of Parliamentary representation. 
hat system is based on a well under- 
stood and widely accepted theory. We 
are here as representatives of citizens 
qua citizens, divided as nearly as possible 
into equal shares. No doubt there are 
inequalities which it will be our duty 
some day to amend. But although there 
are eg yp constitution 
of the House, s ing erally, 
is such as I have yin iy Now, 
against this fundamental principle of 
Parliamentary representation, the gro 
of nine University Members is a Mende 
ing protest. They are an alien body in 
this House. They sit by an obsolete 
tenure—as obsolete as Old Sarum or 
Midhurst, which sent two Members te 
this House when it had not a single 
soul living within its boundaries. It is 
the one section of this House in which 
privilege continues to raise its brazen 
front. Historically itis a mere survival, 
and politically a mere excrescence on 
the Constitution. University representa- 
tion is a distinct denial of the ‘one 
man one vote” principle, for practically 
all the electors of the University con- 
stituencies have votes in other divisions 
of the country. I do not suppose there 
is any constituency—not even the con- 
stituency of the City of London—where 
the electors have so universally a double 
representation as the members of the 
Universities. Well, Sir, is there any 
practical defence, is there any prac- 
tical good gained by this ridiculous 
and unpopular system to justify the 
anomaly? I submit to the House that 
nothing of the kind is to be found. 
There are no constituencies in the whole 
country where elections are fought om 
more strictly Party lines. I am not 
saying that I blame the electors. Asa 
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constituent of three out of the nine 
University Members, I do not hesitate 
to say that I have never thought for a 
single moment of voting in a University 
contest otherwise than for the best 
Radical candidate put forward. I cannot 
blame the University electors for doing 
what I invariably do myself. But what 
is the result? It is that they are not 
specially concerned in or competent to 
inform the House about University sub- 
jects. They are very much the same as 
the rest of us. There is nothing in 
their character or qualifications to jus- 
tify us in maintaining a system which 
sends them here in defiance of the funda- 
mental principles of this House. I 
think it is better that the University 
electors should vote for Members of 
this House as British citizens and not 
as members of Universities, and I think 
also it is better that all Members of this 
House should vote with reference to ordi- 
nary Party instincts. It would be into- 
lerable to have in this House of Com- 
mons nine scientific wobblers, however 
distinguished they might be, whose votes 
could not be counted on with certainty 
by ved Party, and who would be unable 
to make up their scientific minds on any 
subject whatever. So far I prefer the 
present system. But the fact that the 
University members act on ordinary 
Party lines, while wholesome in itself, 
destroys the only possible defence which 
has been set up for this anomalous 
system. I think that the defence is a 
bad one. I do not think that the in- 
terests of learning require any special 
or artificial protection in this House. I 
appeal to Members on both sides to say 
whether it is not true that at this moment 
the interests of learning and education 
command the interest and sympathy of 
this House to a degree unparalleled in 
all former times. Kven the special in- 
terests of the Universities do not require 
such representation. A very large pro- 
portion of the Members of this House 
have been prepared for their duties in 
Parliament by a course of study at the 
British Universities, and these Members 
are not less distinguished in scientific 
attainments than the average University 
representative. I think the nine muses 
themselves, if they will allow me so to 
call them, will admit that I could pro- 
duce from the rest of the House a batch 
of nine Members who would equal them 
in every academic respect, and I could 
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add ‘another similar batch of nine, and 
then I could go on for a considerable 
time naming their equals and paralleis 
in this House. The Members for the 
Universities are not only Party men, 
but it happens at the present moment 
that they are all members of the same 
Party—the great Unionist Party—which 
is in a majority in this House. Even the 
new University constituencies, London 
and the Scotch Universities, have gone 
over to the Unionist majority. I am 
bound to say I think the Liberal Party, 
in deserting Liberal principles by con- 
senting to the creation of the new Uni- 
versity constituencies of London and 
Scotland, have met with the fate which 
I trust will always attend them when 
they desert Liberal principles. ‘The ac- 
tion of the University Liberal Members 
reminds me of the action of the Peers 
created by the Liberal Party, and we 
know what that is. When the Liberal 
Party so far forgets itself as to send one 
of its adherents to the other House, we 
know what is going to follow. Aftera 
decent interval, in which to make a show 
of political gratitude and fidelity, the 
noble Liberal seizes the first oppor- 
tunity of turning tail and running 


into the camp of the enemy. 
If he does not do so, it is 
rfectly certain that his imme- 


iate successor will take that course. 
It seems to me that the fate of 
the new Universities has been in all 
respects parallel to that of the Liberal 
Peers. The new University seats were: 
created as a set-off to the old Conserva- 
tive seats in Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Dublin, and they have rewarded their 
creators by joining the great Conserva- 
tive majority in this’: House. Although 
that fact may be highly complimentary 
to the hold upon the intelligence of the 
country of Gentlemen representing the 
Party opposite, yet from our point of 
view it is equally gratifying. For what 
does it mean? It means that we need 
have no scruple or compunction about 
sentencing them to death. I should 
deeply regret if the University con- 
stituencies were nearly equally divided 
between the two Parties in this House. 
We shall know the exigencies of the 
political situation, and we know that no 
Government would feel itself impelled 
to remedy an abuse of this sort, in- 
finitesimal as it may be in some respects, 
when the first effect of so doing would 
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be to sacrifice four of its own seats. 
That, I take it, will be accepted as 
justified by the ordinary character. of 

uman nature on both sides of this 
House. But as it is our hands are full. 
We can lose no political advantage by 
giving effect to the demands of political 
justice, and I sincerely hope and trust 
that in the Parliament which is to 
follow the present the political colour of 
the University representation will remain 
exactly what it is now. If that is so, 
I do not hesitate to prophesy that, what- 
ever may be the fate of this Motion to- 
night, whatever the amount of support 
I shallreceive from the Liberal Party in 
this House, in the first Parliament in 
which the Liberal Party has a majority 
the principle which my Motion com- 
mends to the House will be adopted. 
Let me, in a single sentence, sum up my 
objections to the present system. I say 
it is in its origin surreptitious and of 
doubtful legitimacy ; it has never been 
deliberately ratified by Parliament, and 
never ratified at all by Parliament as at 
present constituted ; that it adds superflu- 
ous members to an already overcrowded 
House ; that the Universities are hugely 
and absurdly over represented, and are 
not legitimate constituences; that the 
University Members do not represent 
the Universities at all, and do not even 
represent the graduates, who alone have 
the right of voting; that an invidious 
distinction is drawn between the Uni- 
versities and other learned bodies; that 
the system violates the accepted and 
fundamental principle on which the 
rights of representation in this House 
rest; and finally, I say that the Uni- 
versities fail to provide for the Mem- 
bers whom they send to this House any 
special representation of the interests of 
learning, science, or education. For 
these reasons I beg to move the Motion 
which stands in my name. 


Amendment proposed, 


“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words, 
‘in the opinion of this House, the privilege 
possessed by certain of the Universities of re- 
turning Members to Parliament ought to be 
discontinued.’ ”’—(Mr. Edmund Robertson, )— 
—instead thereof. 


Question Re osed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Questivn.”’ 


*Drx. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I well remember the im- 
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portant debate we had on this question 
in 1884. Well, we are now in the cold 
shades of Opposition. The House is 
now much more representative .of the 
Motion, and a much more democratic 
House than it was in 1884. [Jronical 
Uinisterial cheers.) I mean on ourown 
side. I am sure Members on this side 
will welcome this opportunity of ex- 
pressing their opinion on a condition of 
things which seems to be a survival and 
remnant of the bad old times of the 
past, which is opposed to many of the 
most cherished convictions of the 
Liberal and Radical Party, and which is 
no better than the old fancy franchises. 
One of the reasons given for the special 
representation of Universities is that in 
past days the franchise was more re- 
stricted than it is now, and that the 
present system gives a vote to many who 
would not otherwise have one. That 
reason has now entirely disappeared be- 
cause in these days every capable 
citizen has the franchise. We are 
also told that these University seats 

vide an entrance to this House 
or certain personages who might 
not otherwise easily get seats. 
We know perfectly well that in these 
days no person of distinction who goes 
the right way to work can fail to obtain 
admission to this House. There is also 
the sentimental defence to deal with. 
The sentimental ideal has such an 
arcadian charm of simplicity about it 
that if the ideal were carried into prac- 
tice, men would not be readily found to 
disturb such an arrangement. The 
ideal is that the ordinary, rough mass 
of the fighting politicians should be 
leavened with something of the sweet- 
ness and light that comes from the 
higher culture, and that a certain num- 
ber of Gentlemen in this House should 
be kept apart from the rough work of 
ordinary politics, but should come down 
occasionally from their Olympian 
heights of calm contemplation to instruct 
us on special questions, and that they 
should be a sort of assessors in matters 
of Art, Literature; and Science. That is 
a very charming ideal, but it is just a 
little bit too fragile and delicate for usein 
this rough and practical world of ours. 
I think the day has rather gone past for 
what we may call lofty and independent 
political isolation. Constituencies in 
these days prefer to be represented by 
strong party men, and distrust indepen- 
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dent politicians. It often seems to me 
that the University members must be 
placed on the horns of a dilemma if they 
try to carry out the ideal scheme by in- 
dulging in the erratic pedestrian exercise 
of going first into one Lobby and then 
into the other. They are apt to get 
into trouble with their constituents if 
they refrain from voting on important 
occasions, and still more so if they do 
not vote on Party lines. Theright hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Leeds (Sir 
Lyon Playfair) was the type and ideal 
of a University representative. He did 
not take much part, when a University 
member in ordinary political dis- 
Cussions, but contented himself with 
treating questions of science and educa- 
tion, on which he was an acknowledged 
expert. Well, towards the end of the 
Parliament of 1884 he got a very plain 
intimation from his constituents—in fact 
a warning that he had better clear out 
and make room for a gentleman who 
would, physically at all events, fill the 
seat more effectually. The hon. Member 
for the University of London (Sir J. 
Lubbock) is also a good type of Univer- 
sity representative. I read in the papers 
that a large and representative body of 
his constituents came to him here the 
other day and remonstrated with him 
upon his procedure respecting the Irish 
Question in this House. We have here 
also another very distinguished man, 
whom I am proud to see here to-night 
and whom we are, I think, all proud to 
sit in the House with—the hon. Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Pro- 
fessor Stokes), a gentleman of high 
scientific distinction and who is no 
doubt in many respects a highly quali- 
fied and almost an ideal University 
member. Un turning to Dod, I find that 
he is a Conservative, but represents the 
University rather than any Party. At 
the same time, I leurn that he is opposed 
to Home Rule and the Disestablishment 
of the Church and that he expresses 
opinions on several otherimportant Party 
questions. Ifthe hou. Gentleman thinks 
he can take an independent part in poli- 
tics, 1 would ask him to come over to this 
side of the House and give an indepen- 
dent vote just for once. I would 
recommend him to utilize the Sugar 
Bounties Question for the purpose. 
Now I would mention two other repre- 
sentatives. There is the hon. Member 
for Shoreditch (Mr. J. Stuart) ; he is a 


Dr. Farquharson 
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man eminent in his University, but he, 
with all his scientific acquirements, was. 
beaten by a man who is no doubt an 
admirable politician, but who ought 
not to have beaten our Professor in 
competition for University representa- 
tion. Still worse was the case of Pro- 
fessor Munro, a distinguished educa- 
tional authority, but he was beaten by 
an excellent politician, but a purely 
Party man, having no claim to any 
distinction of any kind. Indeed, as my 
hon. Friend has told us, these University 
seats are foughton purely Party grounds. 
and held by purely Party men, and so it 
has come to this that they are nothing 
more or less than pocket boroughs be- 
longing to the Tory Party. Ido not 
want to say anything offensive, but they 
have become what I may call refugees 
for the destitute in this way: that when 
a Party politician of distinction—they 
are all men of distinction—holds an 
office under Government, it is very im- 
portant that he should have a seat in 
the House, and when the prospect of this 
is very bare the Government find an 
open door to the House through a 
University and pop him securely into 
the seat. Another pernicious custom has 
grown up. In two of these seats— 
Dublin, and Edinburgh and 8S. Andrews 
—a very objectionable principle of 
hereditary succession has been estab- 
lished, succession, I mean, not of 
individuals, but of officials. For 
what happens? When a law officer of 
the Crown in Ireland is unable to find 
a seat elsewhere he finds a door opened 
for him inthe Dublin University. And so, 
also, I am sitting opposite a very valued 
friend of mine, whom I am glad to see in 
the House, but I am bound to say that 
if a University door had not been flung 
open to him he would have lost the 
opportunity of sitting among us to- 
night. I say, therefore, these are 
pocket boroughs for the Tory Party, 
and in these two cases have become 
hereditary seats for certain classes of 
Government officials. In trenching a 
little upon personal considerations, I 
speak with some hesitation ; but, look- 
ing at the question in a practical 
manner, these University representa- 
tives are supposed to sit in the House 
for the purpose of guiding and instruct- 
ing us in matters of education, science, 
and other questions of that kind, a little 
outside or separate from ordinary Party 
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and political reg Now, we have 


had debates y on educational sub- 
jects — seg ener but I did 
not get from University Representatives 
on those occasions that “light and 
leading ” we might have expected from 
those Gentlemen. To whom do we go 
when we want information on such 
matters? Not to University Mem- 
bers, but to the hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Sir H. Roscoe) and the right 
hon. Member for Leéds (Sir Lyon 
Playfair), and others on this side, who, 
when occasion offers, come forward and 
give us the information we are sorely 
in need of. My hon. Friend has anti- 
cipated me on one point I intended 
to bring forward, and he has 
done it much better than I could. Why 
single out the Universities for this par- 
ticular form of political representation ? 
If Universities, why not the great public 
schools of Eton, Harrow, and Rugby ? 
The Royal Academy has been mentioned, 
and I am sure we should be all the better 
for listening to the polished eloquence 
of Sir Frederick Leighton; and the 
College of Physicians, and I am sure 
Sir Andrew Clark would be a great 
addition to our debates. I cannot under- 
stand why the Universities were picked 
out for this special form of representa 
tion when other public bodies have no 
such recognition. My hon. Friend has 
referred to another anomaly. Of course, 
the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Dublin are greatand important insti- 
tutions, but there is not much work done 
by either of these towards popular edu- 
cation. My own University of Edinburgh 
does a great deal more of the ordinary 
educational work among the people—the 
masses, not the classes—but Edinburgh 
ets half a seat, while Uxford, Cam- 
ridge, and Dublin have two seats each. 
Another point is that which I recollect the 
hon, Member for Stockton put in the 
former debate, aud he did it very effec- 
tively. I wish I could recollect his words. 
He said it was impossible for anyone who 
represented these old Universities as 
Members tu represent the living Uni- 
versity—that is to say, the actual worki 
y, the very small, very consolida 

University life—for that has no power 
in the election. It is overborne 
by the great mass of outsiders, 
the clergy and others, who vote, not 
knowing the wants and wishes of the 
University—gentlemen whose original 
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connection with the University was 
very slight, and who are now out of 
touch with their Alma Mater, having 
little knowledge or interest in the 
matter. There is no healthy political: 
life in these elections ; they are simply 
worked by wirepullers, and the caucus 
who issues instructions how to vote on 
sheer Party lines. A fewinstances were 
given by the hon. Member for Stockton, 
and Professor Stuart is a practical in- 
stance of selected candidate of the 
living body of the University, the actual 
teaching and organizing workers, but 
whose candidature was simply over- 
borne by the inert votes of outsiders, 
sent up with very little knowledge of, or 
interest in,what was going on. My hon. 
Friend has spoken so clearly and so 
ably on this question that I do not pro- 
pose to weary the House with more 
remarks. To sum up and recapitulate 
my objections to this old form of fancy 
franchise in our present system, it is a 
mischievous anachronism, and any 
reason that formerly existed for the 
retention of these seats has passed with 
the lapse of time; these seats do not 
carry out even the most sentimental or 
any of the reasons upon which they were 
originally founded, for the right class of 
men are not sent to the House, they are 
simply worked on Party lines, and the 
necessity for these seats has disappeared ; 
and finally the gentlemen elected cannot 
be said in any way to represent the real 
living and working University. On these 
grounds I have much pleasure in 
seconding the Motion, and I hope that, 
at all events from this side, we shall 
have a large and solid vote in favour of 
the abolition of an antiquated and worn 
out system. 

*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. M. T. Srormoyta 
Darin, Edinburgh and Aberdeen 
Universities): I hope it will not be 
thought presumptuous if I, the latest: 
recruit to the ranks of University 
Members, desire to say a few words 
before the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
succeeds in persuading the House to 

ronounce upon us a sentence of death. 

o man can be more aware than 
I am that my right hon. and honourable: 
colleagues in the representation of 
Universities personal qualifica- 
tions for defending our position to 
which I can lay no claim. Some have 
high academic distinction, others have 
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a great Parliamentary position; all 
have rendered signal service to the 
‘cause of education. I can lay claim to 
none of these qualifications ; and I do lay 
claim to nothing but this, which I 
hold in common with all Members 
of this House, the desire to render 
faithful service to the constituency 
which has done me the honour to 
send me here. There is something 
perhaps peculiarly embarrassing in my 
own personal position, because this 
Motion to-night has b¢en proposed by 
-one of my constituents and seconded by 
another ; and my only consolation is that 
of these hon. Gentlemen are of opinion 
that I ought not to represent the 
Universities of Edinburgh and Aberdeen, 
they are equally strongly of opinion 
that nobody else should. I must 
return thanks to the hon. and learned 
men of Dundee because he has gone 
so far as to express a hope that I 
may continue to represent him in the 
next Parliament. My hon. Friend the 
Member for West Aberdeen has played 
the part of the candid friend by saying 
that if I had not obtained my present 
seat, I would not have obtained anyother. 
Well, I will not argue with him on that 
point. All I will say is that I owe my 
seat to the kindness and forbearance of 
5,000 members of his own profession. 
But all these personal questions are 
really of comparatively small moment, 
because I take it that this is a question 
which ought to be decided on principle, 
and not upon the personal merits or de- 
merits of those who happen for the 
time being to be representatives of the 
Universities. Now, I think I am 
entitled to say that this is not a 
ractical proposal It is an abstract 
solution, and it is an abstract Reso- 
lution not intended to be immediately 
followed by legislation, and for which 
there is no popular demand. I venture 
to think that the two hon. Gentlemen 
on the other side have not taken to heart 
the doctrine frequently propounded by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian, reiterated not long ago in 
this House, that abstract Resolutions are 
things to be deprecated, and that you 
ought not to invite the people to live 
on your promises rather than on your 
performances. I venture to think that 
not only is it a Resolution open to this 
objection, but it is one for which there 
is no hint or sign of popular demand. 
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I observe it has not as yet attained the 
dignity of being comprised in the list of 
questions set out in the handbook of 

litical subjects by the hon. Member 
for Poplar (Mr. Sydney Buxton), 
although that most useful treatise runs 
down the whole ut of political 
science—from Home Rule to cremation. 
I should even doubt if the constituents 
of the hon. Member for Dundee have 
any very strong opinion on the question ; 
for the City of Dundee, I am glad to 
think, willin all probability very shortly 
become intimately associated with the 
most ancient University of Scotland, and 
I should think the people of Dundee 
would not regard this as a very oppor- 
tune time for making an attack upon 
the position and influence of Universities. 
There is this further objection to the 
Resolution, that there are not at the 
present time any constituencies knocking 
at the door of Parliament and clamour- 
ing for these nine seats which the hon. 
Member is asking the House to take 
away. Indeed, the hon. Member is 
sensible of this, and does not propose to 
allocate these nine seats at all. The 
hon. Member apparently hopes to make 
a great revolution in the condition of 
Parliament and to advance its business 
by reducing the number of its Mem- 
bers by nine, but I rather fancy that 
if all he is going to do is to strike 
out the nine Members for the Universi- 
ties, he will not do much in that direc- 
tion, for I rather think that whatever 
may be our other shortcomings, we are 
not particularly talkative, and in this 
Session at all events have not done 
much to obstruct that business which 
the hon. Member and his friends are so 
anxious to forward. But I have no 
wish to shelter myself under the plea 
that the time for making this proposal 
is inopportune. The case of the repre- 
sentation of Universities from a Parlia- 
mentary point of view seems to me to 
be absolutely unique in its strength. 
Not merely has it the sanction of 


great antiquity; it has also the 
sanction of recent and deliberate 
enactment. The hon. Member gave 


the House the outlines of its history, 
and gave them, I think, correctly. But 
after all, what does it come to? The 
representation of the English Universi- 
ties is about 300 years old; that of 
Dublin about the same. In 1832 a 
Liberal Government confirmed the 
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rinciple of University representation 
y restoring one of the Members to 
Dublin University. Then in 1868 a 
Conservative Government, with the 
approbation of the Liberal Party, con- 
ferred representation upon the Uni- 
versities of Scotland and of London, and 
in 1885 both political parties deliber- 
ately united in preserving that state of 
matters. Now, can anything be stronger 
than that? Is it not idle for the hon. 
Member to talk of some original flaw 
by which this representation was set 
up? Can you go back upon an original 
flaw to which no objection has been 
made during a period of 300 years? If 
lapse of time will not satisfy hon. 
Gentlemen, surely they will bow to the 
decrees of Parliament, and confess that 
a representation that survived the 
reforms of 1832, of 1868, and again of 
1885, has as strong a Pariiamentary 
position as any question can have? 
But I am quite ready to accept the 
ground the hon. Gentleman has taken 
up and to oppose the —o he has 
presented on its merits. do not pro- 
se to defend the representation of 
niversities merely on the ground that 
it benefits the Universities themselves. 
I think there can be no doubt it does 
b enefit the Universities; but I think I 
may also say without contradiction that 
if it has been of benefit to them, they 
have used their advantage with signal 
moderation, for University Representa- 
tives have never claimed more than their 
fair share of the time and attention of 
Parliament, and, what is still more im- 
portant, they have never attempted to 
dip deep into the National purse. There 
is no country in the world where Univer- 
sities receive less support from the State 
than here. The great Universities of 
England do not ask any State support 
at all; and the Universities of Scotland, 
which unfortunately have very scanty 
endowments of their own, are subsi- 
dized to an extent that such countries 
as Germany and Holland would con- 
sider altogether insignificant. There- 
fore, I say that if the Universities have 
derived benefit from - Parliamentary 
represen: they have used their 
advantage with moderation and fairness. 
But I desire to base the cause I am 
upholding on the advantage not to the 
niversities, but to the Nation at 
large, and I say it is for the good of 
the Nation at large that there should be 
some variety in the representation of the 
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people. I say, moreover, that this prin- 
ciple of variety has always been found 
in the Constitution, and is a n 
principle, if Parliament is to be the 
mirror of the Nation, if it is truly 
to represent all the great interests of 
which the Nation is composed. This 
t principle was formerly attained 
by a difference in the size of the con- 
stituencies, and now it is secured by a 
difference in their composition. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman shakes his 
*head, but I say to him surely the effect 
of your single Member districts, which 
were established with the assent of both 
parties, is to produce that variety which 
is essential to the working of our politi- 
cal system. In one district there is a 
preponderating representation of manu- ~ 
facturing industry, in another of agri- 
culture, in another of commerce, and 
nobody has any objection to make to 
that. I suppose no man is bold enough 
to challenge the great advantage which 
is derived by the State from the repre- 
sentation of the City of London? Yet 
the City of London is, as everybody 
knows, mainly composed of the great 
merchants of this country. When you 
have great classes or interests aggre- 
gated in particular localities, it is easy to- 
apply the principle which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman says is the ruling 
principle of the Constitution as it now 
stands. But it is impossible to apply 
that principle of locality to the great 
professional classes. They are scattered 
all over the country; they are always 
and everywhere in the minority, and 
if you want to arrive at their mind on 
@ particular question, it is impossible 
to group them as you up the mer- 
por of the City "of 5 a or the 
artisans of the East-end, or the agri- 
culturalists of Wiltshire ; and therefore 
the only way to get at their real mind 
on publis questions is by some such expe- 
dientas University representation. Well, 
then, the answer is made that you do not 
require special vo ee RCH because 
you have the professional classes, the 
interests of education, of literature, of 
science, sufficiently represented by other 
Members of this House who do not: 
directly represent these interests but 
who are eminent in various walks of 
intellectual effort. I admit that to the 
full; [admit it with pride and pleasure, 
and I should be exceedingly sorry as a 
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University representative if we had not 
the benefit, as I believe we have, of the 
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filial devotion of University men like the 
hon. Member for South Manchester, and 
‘the distinguished scientist who preceded 
‘me in the representation of the Univer- 
‘sities of Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s, 
the right hon. Member for South Leeds. 
I believe that all these Gentlemen, 
although they do not happen to 
represent a University, do regard their 
University with as much devotion, with 
as great and as warm an interest, 
as if they did. But then that is 
not the point, because it is surely 
an advantage that you should have 
a certain number of Members in the 
House who are specially charged with 
the duty of looking after the interests 
of education, of science, of literature, 
and of the professional classes, and 
whenever you want to ascertain what is 
the real mind of these classes on the 
great questions of the day you look not 
to the chance representatives of science 
and literature who may happen to sit 
in Parliament, but you look, as you are 
entitled to look, to the chosen repre- 
sentatives of these interests ia the 
House. My hon. Friend who seconded 
the Resolution seemed to complain that 
Universities did not select their repre- 
sentatives on purely academic grounds. 
In this particular he was rather in con- 
‘flict with the mover of the Resolution, 
but whatever might be the case in peace- 
ful times, I think it is vain to expect ina 
time like the present, when the country 
is absorbed in one particular question, 
that these constituencies should renounce 
their duty as citizens, and not do as 
others do and record their vote on the 
leading question of the day. It is idle 
to complain of them on that account, 
and, therefore, we return to ‘this, 
that if it is desirable to ascertain 
the mind of these classes at all, 
you can only do it by some such 
means as University representation. 
Now I am tempted to.ask what have 
Universities done to deserve this con- 
demnation? It is quite clear that the 
Scottish Universities at all events are 
exempt from many of the charges 
brought by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. The constituencies of the Scottish 
Universities’ are large; they consist of all 
graduates, who are admitted to the con- 
stituency without payment of any kind 
—except a small charge which has 
nothing todo with rogfetrationend they 
at all events are not open to the charge 
of being in any way exclusive or ‘aristo- 
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cratic. Noman who knows the Scottish 
Universities as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who moved this Motion does 
ean fail to know that it is very often 
from the cottage on the hillside, from 
the back shop in the village street, that 
the students come, and he and I know 
with what pluck and perseverance 
and under what tremendous difficulties 
they push forward through their 
academic career, and at last are able to 
rise to positions of honour and distine- 
tion. These men form that very middle 
class which the Liberal Party used never 
to be tired of holding up to admiration. 
Is it altogether wise of the Radical 
Party to direct public attention to the fact 
that the middle class has turned against 
them? The Universities have, I admit, 
committed the unpardonable sin in the 
eyes of the hon. and learned Member 
of disagreeing with him and agreeing 
with the majority of the householders 
of this country, and it is for that reason, 
and that reason alone that the House is 
gravely asked to pronounce upon them 
a sentence of condemnation. I venture 
to ask the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, and those who think with ‘him, 
another question. I suppose they agree 
that these are times when education is 
not only much more widely diffused 
and more highly thought of. than it 
used ‘to be, but that it is also a 
time when education is becoming of 
vital importance to the future of this 
country, and I ask is it wise at such a 
time to do anything to discourage or de- 
preciate education in the eyes of the 
country? I say it is impossible, if the 
House passes a Resolution of this kind, 
to avoid flouting and contemning the 
cause of education, because the moment 
you strike a blow at the strength and 
prosperity of the Universities you strike 
a blow at that which Universities em- 
body and represent. Sir, I venture to 
base my defence of University repre- 
sentation not merely upon the ancient 
usage of the realm, but on the broad 
ground of public policy. I say that this 
proposal is retrograde and Philistine, 
and I ask the House to reject it. 

*Mz. HALDANE (Haddington): It 
was not my intention to take any part 
in this discussion until I listened tothe 
speech of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who has just sat down. There 
were certain statements in that speech 
which, I think deserve a word of notice 
from a Scottish Member, who like myself 
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is connected with the Scottish Univer- 
sities. The hon Gentleman has just 
told us that opposition to University 
representation is an opposition which 
must call in question the influence of 
that middle class which he accuses us of 
not sufficiently g- He says 
that the middle class from which the 
University constituencies are recruited, 
is a class which has turned against the 
Liberal Party, and he warns us to take 
note of the attitude of this class towards 
us. Well, I think we on this side of 
the House can take care of ourselves in 
this regard. But if it were necessary to 
comment on the argument of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman that comment is 
to be discovered in his own statement 
made in the earlier portion of his 
speech, that he owes his own election 
not to the middle class in Scotland, not 
to the sons of shepherds and other 
people who have been able to give their 
children a University education, but to 
5,000 members of the medical profes- 
sion, the bulk of whom reside on this 
side of the Tweed. That wasthe argu- 
ment by which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman meets the case of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Aberdeenshire 
(Dr. Farquharson). Now what is this 
University representation what is this 
education, and this science, and litera- 
ture and art of which we have heard so 
much to-night? Of this flower of the 
House collected on the benches before 
us four sit as Members of the 
Government. These representatives 
of education and literature and 
science and art, whom we have not ouly 
the advantage of listening to, but of 
constantly seeing before us, are the 
Postmaster General, my hon. and 
learned Friend the Solicitor General for 
Scotland—for whose powers I have the 
greatest admiration, but whose ability 
to secure a constituency north of the 
border other than a University con- 
tituency, I very much doubt—and{}who, 
so far as I am aware, is not especially 
connected with academic interests either 
on this or the other side of the border 
—the right bon. Gentleman whose 
brilliant oratory it delights us all to 
isten to on those rare occasions 
when he favours the House with a 
speech, the senior Member for the 

niversity of Dublin—a gentleman of 
great eloquence, but not in the cause 
of science, and culture, but not 


specially representative of literature, 
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and connected with that minority in 
Ireland which can only find a refuge 
in the University—and the Solicitor 
General for Ireland, whom we are glad 
to see here and to listen to when he 
favours us with his legal lore, but 
whose I am bound to. say I 
have listened to in vain to discover in 
them those references to science, art, 
and literature which we are told the 
right hon. Gentleman represents. Sup- 
pose we go a little further. There are 
nine Members who represent Universi- 
ties. Two of these, and two only, can 
be said to represent University subjects. 
There is the hon. Gentleman who repre- 
sents London University (Sir J. Lub- 
bock), and who at the same time so 
brilliantly represents science ; and there 
is the hon. Gentleman who sits opposite 
(Professor Stokes), one of the most dis- 
tinguished mathematicians whom this 
country has ever produced. But even 
two swallows do not a make a summer, 
and the characteristic of University edu- 
cation in these days is to present to 
Parliament less and less of that element 
we should desire to see ifthere are to be 
University representatives. It would be 
idle for me standing as I do on this side 
of the House to say that I do not > 
proach this question with a considerab 

amount of Party bias. It is a fact, and 
a painful fact, that the representation 
of the Universities has been a repre- 
sentation, which io late years has been 
more and more adverse to the interests 
of the Radical Party. There was, I 
think, up to 1885. one University Mem- 
ber who sat and steadily voted wjth us 
—I mean the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the University of London, ‘but he 
afterwards left us for reasons I am not 
here to discuss. What is a University? 
A University consists of the teachers, 
lecturers, heads of colleges, and—but 
not for voting purposes—of the under- 
graduates. fe they were to be enfran- 
chised it is impossible to say what 
change would take place. But the 
House has declared against it, and the 
result is that the representation of the 
Universities is in the hands of the gra- 
duates of a certain class. We have, for 
instance, five or six thousand non-resi- 
dent clergymen who-have nothing to. do 
with the Universities except that they 
are entitled to send in their votes from 
time to time to return representatives to 
this House. These possessed 
an exceptional pri in the mode:in 
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which they vote through the post, and 
the result of the system on which 
University Members are returned—a 
system which would not be tolerated 


anywhere else—has been that the Uni-. 


versity representatives play, not to the 
University, but to the gallery of their 
constituents. They play to the Tory 
Party and the Carlton Club, whose 
nominees they are in large measure. 
I do not complain of that, but let 
them not come and tell the House 
of Commons that the Members of 
Parliament so sent represent science 
and literature and art, or fulfil any 
thing that may be legitimately described 
as an academic function. One has only 
to look at the history of this matter to 
see how completely it has failed in its pur- 
e. Whatever may have been the case 

in times past, we have learned that the 
only basis upon which representation in 
this country can be justified is the 
basis of democracy, and that fact must 
be faced in its full consequences. The 
principle of University representation 
stands condemned on two grounds. In 
the first place, it is contrary to the 
rinciple which the House of Commons 

ee recognized and has acted upon. 
The Solicitor General for Scotland told 
the House a few moments ago that the 
principle of University representation 
was sanctioned as recently as 1885. I 
had not the honour of a seat in this 
House at that time, but I have a vivid 
recollection of the discussion that took 
place. I remember the speech of Sir 
Charles Dilke ; and what did he say? 
He said he was heart and soul with the 
spirit of the Motion, and he condemned 
th eprincipleof University representation 
as indefensible. Then there was the 
famous speech of the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian, who did not defend the 
principle of University representation 
or say that it was to be-preserved 
because it carried with it the represen- 
tation of a special interest which 
deserved special consideration. On the 
contrary he pointed out that to amend 
the Bill as suggested would be to do 
something not within the scope of the 
Redistribution Bill of 1885, and to 
violate the agreement come to with the 
opposition and the House of Lords— 
which was as good as saying that if the 
Bill was to pass it should pass on the 
basis of the representation being re- 
tained, which was the lesser of these 
two great evils. But it is not alone on 


Mr. Haldane 
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principle that this proposition stands. 
It stands also on practice, because we 
have seen over and over again that the 
University representation has becomenot 
the representation of science, literature 
and art, but of the Tory party in its 
most ordinary fashion and form. These 
University seats have become in 
England places for finding seats for 
Cabinet Ministers who are unable to 
tind them elsewhere, and have become in 
Ireland and Scotland refuges for the 
destitute. Therefore there is nothing 
left for us on this side of the House but 
to vote in favour of this Motion as one 
embracing principles to which the 
Liberal Party is bound to give its warm . 


a: 

*Mr. MOWBRAY (Lancashire, Prest- 
wich): Though this discussion may be 
somewhat of an academic character it 
appears to me that, after all, there are 
other Members who have a right to 
speak upon it besides University Mem- 
bers themselves. I venture to think 
that the Motion affects not only the re- 
presentatives of the Universities, but the 
constituents who send them to this 
House. I therefore, as a constituent of 
the University of Oxford, feel bound to 
protest against the Motion. ‘The hop. 
Member who has just sat down com- 
plains of there being four poner tae 4 
Members on the Treasury Bench. 
should have thought it was an argument 
in favour of University representation 
that we are able to find four University 
Members sitting on the Front Bench of 
the House of Commons, un either side. 
At present I am glad to say they 
are on this (the Ministerial) side of the 
House. If this Motion is to be carried 
it ought to be shown that this represen- 
tation is injurious, either to the constitu- 
encies themselves, to the House, or to 
the country ; but that has not been done. 
As to the constituencies we have heard 
to-night a good deal about the differ- 
ence between the resident bodies of the: 
Universities and those who send Mem- 
bers to represent them. But isthe hon. 
Member who introduced the Motion able 
to produce from the resident Members. 
of any of the Universities a petition in 
its favour? And if there is no petition 
on the other side the reason is use 
the resident bodies apprehend no danger 
whatever from this attack. They are 
not prepared to raise their hands in self- 
defence until they see that they are 
actually exposed to some danger. We 
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heard from the right hon. Gentleman 
who moved the Motion a good deal as 
to the anomaly of this representaion 
and the size of these constituencies. 
The hon. Member was perfectly right in 
saying that these constituencies are small. 
But it appears from a Return which I 
have here, and which has been presented 
to Parliament, that in two English 
and one Welsh county, in 32 English 
and five Welsh boroughs, the number of 
the constituents is smaller than in the 
two older English Universities. In Scot- 
land the case is still stronger, because 
the Scotch Universities embrace a larger 
proportion of the population, and 14 
counties and 12 boroughs in Scotland 
have a smaller number of constituents 
than the Scotch Universities. In Ireland 
one county and four boroughs have a 
smaller number of constituents than the 
Dublin University. I think that dis- 
poses of the argument as to the size of 
the constituencies. If we were discus- 
sing the question upon the basis of 
anomalies there are other anomalies 
which could be shown to exist. When 
the Redistribution Bill of 1885 was 
going through, Sir C. Dilke admitted 
that Ireland had more Members in 
pronase to her Aa than 

ngland, and that Wales had more 
Members than Ireland. If we are to 
deal with anomalies we must deal with 
the question all round. We have been 
very much pressed with the argument 
of one man, one vote. But it should 
be remembered that that principle has 
not been adopted in the House or in 
the country, and if it were it does 
not follow that persons who have a 
University Vote would not desire 
to retain it, and to vote in their present 
constituencies in preference to any other. 
As to the effect of University represen- 
tation upon the House, I will only say 
this. Ifthe House were to vote by ballot 
to the nine Members whom in its own 
interest it would wish to see excluded, 
the nine University Members would not, 
I think, ‘be the first to be excluded. 
No doubt all University Members cannot 
be presidents of the Royal Society, or 
address the jubilee meeting of the 
British Association, but it is something 
that two out of the nine have reached 
such distinction. But, after all, the 


principle upon ‘which this question was 
to be decided is not the interests of the 
Universities, or the interests of the 
House, but the interests of the country. 
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I entirely agree with the remark of the 
Solicitor General for Scotland as to 
the importance of the element of 
variety in the constituencies. We 
have attempted to get that variety by 
the system of single-membered con- 
stituencies, but in carrying that principle 
out we are running into another great 
danger. I am glad to see the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen in the House, 
because I am going to refer to a book 
of the hon. Gentleman’s which is a 
storehouse of facts and a treasure 
house of experience. In his Book on 
the American Commonwealth, the hon. 
Member refers to the deterioration of 
representation in America, owing to the 
pressure oflocalconsiderations. Happily 
we have not suffered from that in this 
country up to the present, but everyone 
knows that local considerations in the 
choice of Members are becoming greater 
and greater every day. One of the 
great values of University constituen- 
cies is that they form an element in this 
House not necessarily confined to local 
connections. That, Sir, is to my mind 
an additionat argument, derived from 
our experience of foreign countries, why 
we should maintain the existing system 
under which the Universities are repre- 
sented inthis House. Butthough we have 
heard to-night a good many plausible 
arguments against this system, I think 
the hon. Member who opened the debate 
and the hon. Gentleman who last 
addressed the House have ‘“‘let the 
cat out of the bag.” They have shown 
that they approached this question in a 
spirit of political bias, because they 
have told us that the Universities return 
a solid body of Unionist representatives 
No doubt it is very annoying to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that this should 
be so, and probably it is all the more so 
because for the last twenty years or so 
they have been doing everything they 
could to throw the doors of the 
Universities open wider and wider 
by abolishing tests and encouraging 
the middle classes to seek the 
benefits of a University education. 
and now, notwithstanding all that has 
been done during the whole of that 
period, I venture to say there never was 
a time when a candidate supporting the 
views of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Glad- 
stone) would have had so poor a chance 
as at the present moment of being 





returned for either e Universities. 
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This is doubtless very annoying to the 
hon. Member opposite and his friends, 
and I cannot but think that in this 
respect, as in many others, the hon. 
Gentleman has forfeited or changed hig 
old Liberal principles and doctrines. 


- the 


his old Liberal traditions he would have | sented in a similar way. 
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on. Gentleman had been true to! Scotch and Irish Colleges are repre- 
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Gentleman seems to forget that the 
colleges are represented through the 
Universities. For instance, University 
College and a great many other colleges 
are represeated through the University 
of London, while the whole of the 


Who are the 


proposed to win the University seats by ' voters at the Universities? They are 


argument and not to destroy them by. 


what used to be considered the old Tory 


weapon of force. But it is because the se 
‘respect of the Universities are the 


hon. Member and those who sit by him 
know that the spirit of educated intelli- 
gence in the country is in favour of the 
Unionist cause that the hon. Member is 
so very anxious, if he cannot win nine 
seats by argument, at all events to cut 
off by one stroke nine Members who sit 
on the other side of the House. 

*Sm J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) : I shall not stand between the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir G. Trevelyan) and 
the House, but I hope that under the 
circumstances the House will allow me 
to say a few words in reply to the Reso- 
tion, for although the University Mem- 
bers are naturally interested in this 
matter, I think they may at the same 
time be allowed to bring forward such 
arguments upon it as they think may 
have weight with the House. The hon. 
Gentleman who brought forward this 
Resolution referred to the origin of 
isles representation as surrep- 
titious. hatever may have been the 
ease with regard to the old Univer- 
sities, although I do not wish to be 
supposed to admit the allegation, this 
certainly does not apply to the Uni- 
versity of London and the Scotch 
Universities, which owe their seats to 
the deliberate decision of the House. 
The hon. Gentleman went on to refer to 
the size of the University constituencies 
and although upon that point it is hardly 
necessary for me to say anything, as that 
argument has been destroyed by the hon. 
Member who has just sat down (Mr. 
Mowbray). If not among the largest, 
the University constituencies are cer- 
tainly far from being the smallest, and 
if the lesser constituéncies are to be dis- 
franchised, the Universities have very 
little to fear from the result, as it would 
certainly be some time before we came 
to them. But my hon. Friend has asked, 
if the Universities are represented why 
should not other academical bodies be 
rapenewneee also—why should not the 
colleges be represented. But the hon. 


Mr. Mowbray 


the graduates. But this is complained 
of by my hon. Friend, who made it a 
grand accusation that those who votein 


graduates of the Universities. The 
colleges prepare the graduates for the 
Universities, and those who study with 
success and distinction at the colleges, 
go on and take their degrees at the 
Universities, for which they then become 
electors. Itisthe same with regard to 
the College of Physicians and the other 
great colleges; a large proportion of 
their members obtain representation 
through the Universities. Then the 
hon. Gentleman complained that the 
University Members had gone over to 
the Unionist Party. [Mr. RopErrson: 
No.] The hon. Gentleman says he did 
not complain of that, but, at any rate, 
it was one of the reasons he gave in sup- 
port of his Motion. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I mentioned it 
as a regrettable fact. I am quite 
sure the hon. Baronet does not desire to 
misrepresent me. 


*Sir J. LUBBOCK: Whether the hen. 
Gentleman used it as an argument or 
merely stated it as a factI denyit. I 
say that we have not gone over to the 
Unionist Party, because we have always 
belonged to that Party, and belong to it 
still. It is not we who have gone away 
and deserted our party, it is our friends 
who have gone away and deserted us. 
Then, Sir, my hon. Friend said the 
University Members had no special con- 
nection with the Universities they re- 
present. That certainly does not hold 
good as a general statement. I may 
be allowed to say that I have been on 
the Senate of the University of London 
for nearly a quarter of a century, and 
that I was for several years its Vice- 
Chancellor. The hon. Member for the 
University of Cambridge again is in- 
timately connected with that University. 
It is, moreover, a mistake to say that 
the Universities are all Tory. Cer- 
tainly not a quarter of my constituents 





are Tories, though an overwhelming 
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majority are Unionists. Then, Sir, the 
hon. Gentleman spoke with some con- 
tempt of the University constituencies 
.as being com of lawyers, doctors, 
echoolmasters and clergymen. I have 
yet to learn that a constituency is 
pny the worse for being so composed. 
‘Surely it is not undesirable to have in 
this House a few Members whose special 
function it is to keep in touch with those 
-professions in order to represent their 
wants and opinions. We have Mem- 
bers of this House who represent con- 
etituencies that are mainly composed of 
miners, and others whose constituents 
are mainly agricultural or commercial ; 
and in fact it may be said that most of 
the occupations in which the people are 
engaged have their re ntatives in 
this House. So that when the hon. Mem- 
‘ber says that the University constitu- 
-encies are mainly composed of lawyers, 
<lergymen, doctors, and schoolmasters, 
I cannot regard that as a valid argu- 
ment against University representa- 
tion. Another argument brought for- 
vward was that it sometimes happens that 
ithe Government find a difficulty for the 
moment in finding a seat for a distin- 
guished man whom they wish to put into 
the Ministry, and that they employ the 
‘Universities for this purpose. I do not 
remember many instances of the kind, 
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is very true of this country, where 
a large number of isolated colteg: 
are represented through the London 
University; but it is not true of Ireland. 
One of the great grievances of Ireland 
is that the University which is the 
special University of the religion to 
which the enormous —— of the 
people belong has no Parliamen 
representation whatever. The Solicitor 
General for Scotland, in what I believe 
to be his firstspeech on ageneral political 
question, has shown us that in his case 
we have a very real addition to the 
debating power of the House. He has 
put forward all the arguments in favour 
of University representation. He has 
ut their case forward fairly and ably ; 
e has made the best of it: and a poor 
case it is. But, first, he objected that 
this is an abstract Resolution, mi ee. 
that abstract Resolutions have preced 
legislation on many subjects, including 
electoral reform, the bellot, the lodger 
franchise, and the redistribution of 


| seats. It need not be feared but that 


in this case, too, the passing of an 
abstract Resolution will be followed by 
legislation. At any rate, the Opposition 
desire to take the sense of the House, 
because for special reasons the Division 
of 1885 did not represent the collective 
sense of the House. It was one of the 


but even if there be such cases I cannot | objects of an abstract Resolution to 
help thinking that that is an argument’ put arguments before the country and 


for retaining seats which can occasionally 
be put to such a useful purpose. The 
hon. Member for Haddington has 
lastly, objected to University seats as 
contrary to the spirit of democracy ; but 
it is not contrary to democracy in the 
‘true sense, but to that narrow, unfor- 
tunate, and mistaken ideal which in the 
history of the world has so often brought 
democracy to discredit and to failure. 
*Sir G. TREVELYAN (Bridgeton, 
‘Glasgow), who rose together with Mr. 
W. Redmond, who, however, gave way: 
I am sorry to stand between an Irish 
Member and the House [ Minis- 
terial cheers ;}—well, I suppose those are 
University manners. I am sorry to stand 
between an Irish Meniber and the House, 
because on this question the majority of 
‘the people of Ireland suffer specially. | 
The hon. Member for London University 
told us we are mistaken in thinking that 
men belonging to certain colleges are 
not represented, because t are 





irepresented by the Universities to, 
which the colleges are affiliated. That 


to create a popular demand; and 
that demand already existed so far 
as evidence was furnished by the 
meetings that Members of the Oppo- 
sition were in the habit of ad- 
dressing. Of course I do not affirm that 
that is the experience of hon. Members 
on the Ministerial Benches. This I 
maintain to be the clearest use of 

rivilege which exists ; it is plural voting 
in an obtrusive and unadulterated form. 
In other cases plural voters are scattered 
about the constituencies ; but here you 
have nine constituencies consisting of 

lural voters. Every one of these electors 

as a vote for the constituency in which 
he lives, but in addition to that he has 
a second vote for his University, and 
sometimes for a University in which he 
has not resided. In one of the Scotch 
Universities there are a thousand voters 
who have not been educated there, but 
who, simply by paying fees, have ob- 
tained a fagot vote. is is privilege. 
A plural vote at the University is worth 
a great deal more than a plural vote else- 
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where. The plural vote is chiefly exer- 
cised in the counties, where there are on 
the average about 9,500 voters to every 
Member, whereas in the Universities 
there are 34,000 electors and nine seats 
—that is to say, one member for 3,800 
electors. But the Scotch Universities 
have between them 15,000 electors with 
only two seats, so that in the English and 
Irish Universities there are seven 
seats to 19,000 electors—that is to 
say, one Member to 2,700 voters. 
The plural vote in one of the 
Universities is equal in value to 
three or four times the plural vote any- 
where else. Then plural voters in other 
constituencies — with the exception of 
Hornsey, I believe, where voters who 
have property in the City can vote at 
the Guildhall—have to take the trouble 
to go and give their votes; but the 
University voter, if only he can get 
within reach of a British Justice of the 
Peace, may sign his voting paper and 
vote quite comfortably. Plural voting is a 
great abuse, and the mode of voting for 
Universities, which I have described, is 
a great injustice to other classes of 
voters. Members for the Universities 
are sent to Parliament to discuss Bills 
which refer to the Universities. Has it 
been of advantage in the past to have 
University members to discuss Bills 
relating to the Universities? The most 
important Bill affecting the Universities 
is that which threw them open to all 
the citizens of the country, whatever 
faith they professed; and against that 
Bill all the University Members voted. 
That was the result of having privilege. 
Then University Members opposed the 
abolition of slavery, the reform of 
Parliaments, Catholic emancipation, and 
other great measures which were 
approved by both sides of the House, 
and which the whole country agree to 
have been measures but for the passing 
of which the country would have 
been in a much worse position. 
Now, Sir, the abuse of having these 
University seats has been very much 
aggravated of late years. There really 
was a great deal to be said for them at 
the beginning of this century, when a 
great number of Members were returned 
to Parliament by very small constitu- 
encies of 15 or 20 electors, who were 
absolutely in the pocket of one man. 
There may have been 170 Members 
returned by such constituencies in those 
days, and it was therefore a good thing 
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to have constituencies which, like the 
‘Universities, had a public dpinion of 
their own. I do not hesitate to say 
that, if Scotland were in the same con- 
dition as she was before the passing of 
the Reform Act, if there were only 
1,500 voters in the Scotch counties and 
only 1,200 in the Scotch boroughs, I 
should be very glad to have Members- 
allotted to the Universities of @: w 
and Edinburgh. But now the whole 
country is cut up into districts each of 
which has a public opinion of its own, and 
the reason for maintaining the University 
constituencies has vanished. Again,. 
constituencies in olden days were very 
impure; an enormous amount of ex- 
penditure was required to get into 
Parliament—of even what was called 
legitimate expenditure, while there was 
still more illegitimate expenditure. In 
those days, then, it was something to 
have a constituency which was not 
susceptible to bribery—at any rate in the 
coarser form. In those days there may 
have been some inducement for the 
Members of a University to vote for a 
Minister for the sake of what he could 
get, but the constituents at any rate 
were pure. And though perhaps every 
constituency in the eountry now is not 
thoroughly pure, yet, thanks to the right 
hon. Gentleman who sits on my left (Sir 
Henry James), much improvement has 
been effected in that direction, and I shalk 
always feel the deepest gratitude towards: 
him for his labours in the cause of elec- 
toral purity, labours given with an 
amount of energy and minute industry 
and enthusiasm such as is generally only 
given to one’s personal affairs. There- 
is now, then, no necessity to keep up 
the University constituencies on the- 
grounds that they are exceptionally 
pure. Again, in olden days, the Uni- 
versity constituency was in many respects. 
superior; it was a self-contained com- 
munity in which the men who voted 
lived together, exchanged their views,. 
had common objects and had individual 
opinions about their Members. Those- 
were the days in which men were elected. 
for other reasons than that they be- 
longed to a given party. In the course- 
of this debate allusion has been made- 
to St. John’s Oollege. I think with 
respect to that famous Oollege, it cannot- 
be called an average Oollege—I mean 
St. John’s, Cambridge. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : My reference- 
was to St. John’s, Oxford. 
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*Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN: Well, 
‘I remember that when Lord Palmerston 
“was @ young man, although he did not 
take honours degree at Oambridge—he 
ould not, being a nobleman—yet two 
‘years running he came out at the head 
-of St. John’s in the annual examination. 
When he stood for Parliament he was 
elected for three reasons. In the first 
alee he got the votes of the Whigs. 
In the next he was a man of fashion, and 
‘he therefore induced other young men, 
who were masters of art in London, to 
come down and vote for him; and in 
the third place he was a Johnian. He 
was therefore said to be returned by the 
Dandies, Johnians, and Whigs. St. 
John’s was a strong Tory College, but 
‘the Johnians had in those days a 
patriotic feeling for their College which 
was stronger than even their feeling 
for their Party. But in these days, 
if a young man distinguishes himself 
in his college, if he prove the most able 
and most elequent of men, he would 
mot have the slightest chance of 
being returned to Parliament unless he 
belonged to one particular Party in the 
State. The Solicitor General for Scot- 
land, ignoring this fact, has suggested 
‘that what we want in this House is 
variety, and to have that he says we must 
keep up the Universities, while, as my 
hon. Friend behind me has pointed out, 
these seats are looked upon as useful on 
each side of the House as affording con- 
stituencies for Members of the Govern- 
ment whohave been unable to get elected 
elsewhere. Now I consider that these 
defences of University seats are opposed 
‘to each other. Why should the Govern- 
ment, on one side of the House, always 
be able to seat a Minister or Law Officer, 
while we on this side of the House are 
forbidden to do that, because you will 
not grant Parliamentary representation 
to the three Methodist training Colleges ? 
The defence which has heen running all 
through this debate breaks down. Itis 
not the case that University members are 
different from other Members in this 

House. People talk as if University 
Members were a class apart; as if 
they were something to wise and 
good for human nation’s daily food. 


hy after all they are men of the | ( 


-world in the right sense of the word. 
and they make most excellent candi- 
ates for any constituency. Just look 


opposite, for instance, at the right hon, | 
Gentlemen the junior Member for C, 
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bridge and the senior Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. regan 
whom any constituency of their politi 
views would be proud to elect. Nor 
can it be said that it is the University 
Members who pre-eminently devoted 
themselves in this House to the ques- 
tion of education, or are specially con- 
sulted on these matters. I wonder 
whom the noble Lord the Member for 
Rossendale consulted when he was 
specially interested in the subject of 
technical education. Do you want 
special constituencies to return men 
who have the cause of education at 
heart when you have such men as the 
hon. Member for Rotherham, for Aber- 
deen, and for South Manchester, or on 
the other side of the House the hon. 
Members ‘for North Wiltshire and for 
Blackpool. Other constituencies be- 
sides the Universities are glad to get 
men of high education if they can to 
represent their opinions. Look, for in- 
stance, at the representation of Leeds. 
The commercial centre of Leeds is re- 

resented by five Members, sitting on 
both sides of this House, who are ad- 
mirable specimens of practical ability 
and culture. Read the list and see how 
this great place of commerce returns 
a veritable galaxy of cultivated and 
able men. I do not think it is neces- 
sary to keep up these privileged consti- 
tuencies. Tao not think that Univer- 
sities profit by their representation. I 
support the motion on the ground of 
electoral justice as against privilege, 
and because the representation of the 
Universities is unfair to the country at 
large. Nor can I forget how educa- 
tional reforms have been retarded, and 
educational abuses kept up by the Uni- 
versities in which men do not stand up 
as they ought, side by side, for educa- 
tional interests, but are divided as much 
as elsewhere by political differences: 
Equality is the only principle which 
should be applied in electoral matters, 
and I hope that all Members who are 
pledged to that principle will vote for 
the iaduilen: and show that the Uni- 
versity seats are moribund and con- 
demned. 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL 
Mr. H. OC. Rarxes, Cambridge Univer- 
sity): I think, perhaps, that this debate 
has hardly realized the expectations 
which were formed, for the speeches 
which have been delivered, although 


‘interesting, have not added very much 
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to the information previously possessed 
by Members. But my right hon. Friend 
who last spoke never speaks without 

ng to our information; he always 
contributes something which, if it does 
not bear scrutiny, at any rate amuses 
the House. I am sure that the House 
is grateful to my right hon. Friend for 
having inspired some life into the debate. 
I MN however, but feel a little 

ge against my right hon. Friend 
ern ire of his pe Ase to Lord Pal- 
merston, because he clearly indicated a 
possible candidate for Cambridge at the 
next election. When my right hon. 
Friend said that Lord Palmerston was 
— by the Whigs, dandies, and 
Johnians, I feared that he was stirring 
some little ambition in the breast of the 
@hairman of Committees. I, therefore, 
personally enter a caveat against that 
embarrassing suggestion. I make no 
objection to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber who moved the Amendment. I had 
expected-some fresher contribution to 
our knowledge of the subject. The hon. 
Member pointed out that the represen- 
tation was created in the reign of James 
L, and cited the charter as requiring 





that the Members elected should be men ' 


skilled in the Imperial laws. That cer- 
tainly was a new point inthis discussion, 
and I think the charter showed a dispo- 
sition on the part of the King and Go- 
vernment when it was granted to give 
to the University representation a wider 
and more general character than had 
commonly been attributed to it. Then 
im 1867 three new University seats were 
ereated, because the Liberal Party 
deemed them a set off to the dominance 
of the other Party in University repre- 
sentation. The hon. Member quoted Mr. 
John Bright as being unfavourable to 
to these additional seats. I think it 
very Bd that this was so, because 
Mr. Bright opposed giving a seat to the 
University of Durham, and the hon. 
Member admitted that it was an 
liberal proceeding on the part 
of the Liberal Party to oppose 
the granting of a seat to Durham. 
Now I come to the four grounds on 
which the hon. Member for Dundee 
supported his Resolution. He first said 
that it would be a good thing to reduco 
the number of Members by nine. That 
might be so, but it does not follow that 
the reduction should be at the expense 
of the Universities. The hon. Member 
has been good enough to say in regard 
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to the Irish question, that the necessity 
of a reduction in our numbers is appa- 
rent. Probably it occurred to many 
Members at the time that if a reduction 
is to be made, it would be to Ireland: 
that it ought to be applied. Then the: 
hon. Member said that the representa- 
tion of the Universities had never re- 
ceived the sanction of Parliament. I. 
should have thought that the prescri 
tion of nearly three centuries was suffi-. 
cient sanction. We have, during the: 
last quarter of a century, had the express. 
recognition given by Parliament to- 
University representation. I refer to- 
the Reform Settlement of 1867. We 
have heard something about the number: 
of University constituencies, and atten- 
tion has been called to other constitu- 
encies less numerous. But, Sir, although 
the actual number may be as low as that: 
iven, yet the graduates represent a 
arger body of persons who, had they 
chosen to taken the trouble, might have- 
been added to the constituencies of the: 
respective Universities. It is not too- 
much to say that the 6,000 electors of 
Oxford or Cambridge represent not less 
than 30,000 persons who might have: 
taken their degree and become electors. 
had they chosen. Then we have had 
the objection to the character of the 
University . constituencies, and have 
been told that the residents are not re-- 
presented. I will give you no meam 
authority on such a matter. Oscar 
Browning told me that there were only, 
13 Home Rulers among the residents in: 
my University. At any rate there were 
not more than 33, and when you re-: 
member that there are 400 or 500 resi-. 
dents, I think we may claim that the 
residents are represented by an enormous. 
majority. It is not because the Univer- 
sities have turned their backs on the 
Liberal Party, but because the Liberak 
Party has turned its back on the 
Universities, that the latter have aban- 
doned them. A few years the 
Liberal Party was in a majority in both 
of the Universities so far as the resi- 
dents were concerned. Then we had the 
reference to the clergy. If we have the 
clergy scattered over the country their 
fluence on public affairs would be nil ; at. 
least all the influence they would have 


| would bederived from their character and 


calling. One of tha strongest arguments 
that can be put forward in favour of the 
maintenance of University representation, 
is that it gives to clergymen of the Church 
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of England a voice in this House that 
they are unable in their own persons to 
exercise. But I do not thinkthe hon. 
Gentleman’s figures with regard to the 
Universities at large are correct. I 
do not think that at the present time 
anything like two-thirds of the Univer- 
sity electorate consists of clergymen. I 
very much doubt if half of it consists of 
clergymen. We know t in the 
University of London the clergymen 
form a very small minority, if indeed 
there are any worth counting at 
all as a matter of fact. If, as the lay 
element in the University constituency 
increases, the Liberal Party dwindles, 
it cannot be supposed that it is because 
of clerical influences. It is a consequence, 
or if it is not a consequence it is a 
sequence, of the Liberal legislation of 
the last few years that at the present 
moment, when the Universities have 
been thrown open to all classes and 
denominations, the Conservative feeling 
in the Universities is infinitely stronger 
than it ever was before. . We have also 
heard that there are other bodies who are 
equally entitled to be represented, but 
I do not suppose the House wishes to go 
into that question now, nor do I suppose 
the House wishes to consider now the 
details of a University Reform Bill. If 
the argument of the hon. Member in 
this connection is worth anything, it is 
clear the Universities instead of having 
only nine Members ought to have a dozen 
and a half. The main objection which 
the hon. Member frankly admits he 
takes to University representation is that 
it is inconsistent with the existing basis 
of representation. We have no doubt 
accepted for the present generation a 
system by which the constituencies have 
been rendered much more uniform than 
in the past, but the House of Commons 
is not necessarily a body exactly akin to 
a national assembly. The House repre- 
sents diverse communities and diverse 
interests. Although from time to time 
it has been found necessary and desirable 
to assimilate constituencies which return 
Members to the House, it has never been 
laid down that the time has come when 
all constituencies must be reduced to the 
same level, and that the representation 
of different interests and communities, 
which was the ratson d’éire of the House 
of Commons, is to b@for ever obliterated. 
Ido not believe that that-is the opinion 
of the House of Commons and the coun- 
try, and I expect we shall have a good 
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many years to wait before we find that 
bald and naked democracy installed in. 
the place of our ancient and mixed con- - 
stitution. I pass onto the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s best point, which. 
is like the postscript of the lady’s letter, 
because probably it contains the mean- 
ing of the whole, and that is that 
University representation is objected to 
because all > se who now represent 
Universities are Members of the Unionist: 
Party. This is a curious evidence of 
the simplicity and honesty with which 
the hon. Member approaches this ques- 
tion, and I wish that every hon. Member 
on these benches was as careful as the 
hon. Gentleman not to endeavour to 
mislead the House. The hon. Member 
has thus made it a question which it is 
difficult for us to argue, but at the same 
time he has cut away from his own 
arguments any basis they might other- 
wise have, inasmuch as he has let us 
know the motive principle which led to 
this motion being brought forward, If 
my hon. Friend the Member for Shore- 
ditch (Mr. Stuart), had succeeded in 
obtaining the suffrages of the University 
of Cambridge, and had been at the pre- 
sent moment occupying the position 
which it is my privilege to enjoy, I think. 
it is extremely probable that this Motion 
would never have been submitted to the 
House. My learned Friend is absent— 
—he is not often absent—perhaps on 
this occasion he would have found some- 
difficulty in addressing the House. Now 
is it not a little unreasonable for hon.. 
Members opposite who have taken an. 
active part in University contests, is it 
not ludicrous for them, because they 
have lost the game, to go into the Lobby 
to-night and vote for depriving the suc-- 
cessful party of the fruits of a victory 
which they would have been only 
too glad to monopolize themselves ? 
I noticed in the speech of the seconder 
of the Motion (Dr. Farquharson), a 
point which deserves some considera-- 
tion. The hon. Gentleman referred. 
to the extraordinary position taken up: 
by Sir Charles Dilke at the time the last: 
Reform Bill was before the House, Sir 
Charles Dilke stated in his place in the: 
House that he was entirely opposed to 
the bases of the compromise on whi 
the Government were able to pass the 
Reform Bill, and was prepared to re-open: 
the subject. I remember the painful 
sensation produced in the House when 
Sir Charles Dilke made that speech. 
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Such a speech, I imagine, had never 
before been made by any Cabinet Mini- 
ster in regard to a Cabinet Motion, and 
I was surprised to find the hon. Member 
for Aberdeenshire (Dr. Farquharson) 
was' candid enough to refer to it as an 
argument in favour of his position. Now 
my right hon. Friend (Sir G. Trevelyan) 
has said that one of the Scotch Univer- 
sities admits persons to its medical 
degrees merely for the payment of a 
eum of money. I think that my right 
hon. Friend has been imperfectly in- 
formed on the subject. The fact is that 
the regulations of the University of St. 
Andrew’s permit the degree of M.D. 
to be conferred upon any registered 
medical practitioner, who, on examina- 
tion, satisfies the examiners as to the 
sufficiency of his medical knowledge. 
The number of persons allowed to obtain 
this particular degree is limited to ten 
in each year. 

*Sir G. TREVELYAN: How long 
has the regulation been in force? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I believe for nearly 
15 years. 

*Sir G. TREVELYAN: I was in- 
formed, rightly or wrongly, that there 
‘was a year of grace in which a large 
mumber of these gentlemen were ad- 
mitted to the degree. 

*Mre. RAIKES: I am only speaking 
of the constitution of the University at 
the present time. There may have 
been some abuses in the past. Another 
argument which my right hon. Friend 
was pleased to lay stress upon, 
was that on matters relating particu- 
larly to Universities, the Members for 
Universities had sometimes been found 
in the minority. But if so it does not 
at all follow that Members for Universi- 
ties did not fairly represent the opinions 
of the Universities. It does not at all 
follow that if this House thought 
proper to make a change in the con- 
stitution of the Universities, that change 
was necessarily acceptable to the Uni- 
versities. It is the duty of Members 
for Universities to represent the opinions 
of their constituencies, and when the 
House of Commons and the Universities 
differ, the Members for Universities are 
not to be blamed for doing their duty. 
When the Universities were last re- 
formed, who were the Members who 
brought forward the Bill? The present 
Lord Cross, who was himself an eminent 
Member of the University of Cambridge, 
and Mr. Walpole, who was at that time 
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Cambridge. That I think is sufficient 
evidence that on matters really relating 
to the interests of the Universities, the 
Members for Universities are the very 
best authorities, and I trust and believe 
that as long as the representation 
continues, they will be regarded as 
authorities upon questions upon which 
it is their duty to be informed. We 
have been told that Members for the 
Universities opposed the Emancipation 
of Slaves, Catholic Emancipation, the 
great Reform Bill, and other beneficial 
measures. { Cheers.] It is quite true that 
they may have done so, but do the hon. 
Members who cheer remember who were 
the Members for the Universities in those 
days? Arethey aware that every Prime 
Minister of England within the last 40 
years, with the single exception of Lord 
Beaconsfield, who, not being a Univer- 
sity man, was not qualified, has been a 
University Member? Sir Robert Peel, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone), and 
Lord Palmerston, were University Mem- 
bers. It is true that throughout their 
careers they did not continue always to 
represent Universities. (Opposition 
cheers.) Yes, I was quite prepared for 
that cheer. We have been told that 
the Universities are such slavish con- 
stituencies that you can always find a 
seat in them for any Minister who wants 
a seat, but it is a proud distinction of 
the Universities that, in the plentitude 
of their power, they have rejected three 
Prime Ministers. Constituencies who 
have returned Peel, Palmerston and 
Gladstone may well outlive the sneers 
of hon. Gentlemen whose sympathies 
do not carry them back beyond the last 
20 years. If there is one part of the 
representative system which, judged 
from the utilitarian point of view, has 
rendered a good service to the country, 
it is the Universities, and 1 do not 
think that the real Liberal party will 
countenance to-day or to-morrow, or for 
many years to come, what seems to me 
an attempt to enfranchise ignorance and 
to disfranchise education. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh): It 
is remarkable that nobody has defended 
the system of University representation 
but the Representatives of Universities. 
But perhaps the most remarkable fact 
in this debate is the absence of any de-: 
fence of the representation of Dublin 
University. Iam not at all surprised 
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that the two Gentlemen who represent 
Dublin University in this House should 
sit silently upon the Treasury Bench. 
I suppose they are extremely anxious 
that nothing should be said about that 
institution. And in speaking of the 
representation of the Dublin University, 
I wish to find no fault with the 
Gentlemen who represent that ‘con- 
stituency, but merely wish to com- 
plain that an_ electorate of 4,000 
in the Dublin University possess the 
privilege of returning two, Members 
to this House, while all other constitu- 
ences in Ireland, with vastly larger 
electorates, have only the power to send 
one Member. I desire to ask hon. 
Members who are prepared to argue 
that Universities are entitled to a cer- 
tain amount of representation in this 
House, what argument they can ad- 
vance to prove that Universities are 
entitled to double the representation of 
constituencies with vastly larger num- 
bers of electors. The history of the 
Dublin University representation is 
an extremely curious one, and if Her 
Majesty’s Government would be candid 
in the matter they would defend the 
representation of that institution in the 
House not on the ground of the Uni- 
versity having the right to representa- 
tion, but because Dublin University is 
the only place South of the Boyne from 
which the Government can get Oon- 
servative Members. The Government 
feel it is absolutely necessary to main- 
tain this constituency as a hot-bed for 
Tories. In the name of goodness what 
would have become of the Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) if he 
had not had Dublin University tosupply 
him with the seat in this House? It 
would have been painful to see the hon. 
and learned Gentleman scouring about 
Ireland to see if any constituency would 
take pity upon him and give him a seat 
in order that he might hold the office 
which the Government has given him. 
University representation affects Ire- 
land very differently to England. The 
Universities of England are national 
institutions. In England men of all 
positions can afford to go to the Uni- 
versities, but in Ireland that is not 
so. Dublin University is by no means 
4 national institution. It is, and always 
has been, an institution of the ascend- 
ency party. Ido not wish to put the 
matter upon the sectarian ground, 
which I am sorry to see introduced in 
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any debate affecting Ireland, but it 
sinek be remembered that Dublin 
University is an institution which the 
great mass of the Irish people do not 
support because it is monopolized to a 
great extent by people who hold 
religious opinions differing from those 
of the majority of the people. There is 
a Catholic University which is largely 
supported by the people, but it has not 
the right to send a single representative 
to the House of Commons. I amnotin 
favour of either the Protestant Institution 
of Trinity College or of the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Ireland, or of any University, 
having direct representation, but I con- 
tend that is manifestly unjust that 
whereas Trinity College, which is an 
institution which the great bulk of the 
Catholic people of Ireland do not 
utilize or patronize, has the power to 
send two Members to this House, the 
other University, which is supported by 
the great bulk of the people, has not 
the power to send asingle Representative 
here. If University representation is 
good for the institution of the minority, 
why has it not been extended to the 
institution of the majority? In the 
opinion of nine-tenths of the Irish 
people the representation of Dublin 
University is retained simply in order 
tu convenience the Government when- 
ever they want to send gentlemen to 
this House to occupy official positions, 
such as that of Solicitor General for. 
Ireland. Now, it has been said in 
debate that it would be a great pity if 
Universities were not represented in this 
House, and that they have special 
claims to that distinction. But the 
Solicitor General for Ireland will not, 
I am sure, think I wish to say anything 
offensive at all if I maintain that he 
himself cannot claim that he is in the 
House for the purpose of representing 
the culture or the education of the Irish 
people, or even the electorate of Trinity 
College, Dublin. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman is here not as the represen- 
tative of University culture, he is here 
as the Solicitor General of the Irish 
Government, and it is perfectly 
absurd to maintain that he sits here 
in order that Dublin University 
culture may be represented in the 
House. The Solicitor General for Ire- 
land, I believe, wrote an exceedingly 
dazzling and highly interesting pamphlet 
on “The Registration of Deeds aud 
Mortgage Judgments,” but Ido not 
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think that he himself will claim that by 
this achievement he received a passport 
or established a claim to the represen- 
tation of a University. I think it would 
not be right for this debate to close 
without at least one Irish Member enter- 
ing a protest against what is, after all, 
absurdity and an injustice—the 
owing a small knot of men the right, 
which elsewhere in Ireland is accorded 
only to the largest constituencies, of 
returning two Members. It is said we 
object to this because the University 
has returned Unionist Members. The 
University of Dublin returns two Con- 
servative Unionists; but it may be said 
that the University of Dublin is the 
only place in that part of Ireland that 
returns a single Unionist; and it should 
be remembered, in discussing the ques- 
tion of the Union, that, but for this 
privilege given to 4,000 men in Trinity 
ollege, Dublin—who represent no class 
of the people, for it is only landlords 
and people of that class who send 
their sons there, and utilize the Uni- 
versity, and who represent the ascen- 
dency class—but for this privilege of 
sending two Members to the House, the 
magnificent Unionist, Party, who make 
such a triumphant display here, would 
have only sixteen Irish representatives. 
But I maintain it is not on the question 
of Party politics that this ought to be 
decided. Those who are prepared to 
maintain this absurdity must show why, 
in the case of 4,000 men inside the 
walls of Trinity College, they should 
be allowed to send two Members to 
Parliament, while 10,000 outside in 
the City of Dublin are only allowed 
to send one representative to this 
House. If you are not prepared 
to abolish University representation 
altogether, you ought to cut. it 
down to one Member, for that would 
ateqaney represent the electors of 
Trinity liege, Dublin. As I said 
before, I do not make any pro- 
test on personal grounds, and the senior 
Member for the Gnivereity (Mr. Plun- 
ket) is very popular in this House; 
but I think that the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who after all is an Irishman, must 
be keenly alive to the opinions of his 
own countrymen, and would not be 
sorry if he had a legitimate constituency 
instead of the hot-house, artificial ¢on- 
stituency of Trinity College, Dublin. 
That is the Rositicn of these two unfor- 
tunates. I do not wish to be offensive, 
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but imagine the feelings of these two- 
= tobe from the Government Bench 
when they arrive in Dublin. They 
have to pass through streets where 
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almost every a? they meet is a 
Nationalist and Home Ruler, and 
throughout the whole of that part of 
Ireland they cannot feel a breath of 
Tory atmosphere until a get within. 
the walls of Trinity College, Dublin, 
where there isa Tory garrison. That. 
is a position they do not find exceed- 
ingly comfortable, I am sure. Though: 
they support the Government to-night, 
in their hearts they must know they are 
giving a vote for a thing that is unjust, 
and they must know very well that the 
time will very soon come when this 
class, as well as other classes, of privi-- 
lege will be swept away by the ad- 
vancing tide of democracy and Home 
Rule. The hon. Member for Prest- 
wich Division, the single exception 
among Members who support the 
Government and is not a University 
representative, though nearly related 
to one, said there was in Ireland a con- 
stituency smaller than Dublin Univer- 
sity. I do not know where this is. 
*Mz. MOWBRAY: The constituency 
of Kerry, which numbers 3,780, while in 
Dublin University the electors are 4,094.. 
Mr... W. REDMOND: Yes; but the 
hon; Member forgets that South Kerry 
returns but one Member, and the 4,000: 
of the University return two. The hon, 
Gentleman was also good enough to say 
that if changes in representation are to 
be made, then change should take the 
direction of reducing the number of 
Members for Ireland. I was extremely 
surprised to hear that from the hon. 
Member, for it would be breaking or 
smashing one of the fundamental articles: 
of that Rot of Union of 1800 his Party 
have sworn never to destroy, for under: 
that Act we are entitled to the represen- 
tation we now have. However, I agree: 
with the hon. Member, it might not be 
unwise to reduce the number of Repre- 
sentatives in the House, and going 80 
far with him, I hope he will join in the 
attempt to reduce that number by, two. 
*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS, (Mr. R. D. . Prvyxer, 
Dublin University): The hon. Mem~ 
ber — for Fermanagh, who 
has just sat down will admit he has 
hardly dealt justly with me, for while in 
the t sentence he complained that 
none but University Members had 
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taken part in the debate—in which, by 
thé way, he was not quite correct—the 
néxt moment he rated me because I had 
not spoken ; atidnow I think Ihavereason 
turther to complain that he has left me 
but very few minutes to reply to the 
important speech he has just delivered, 
Let me point out when the hon. Member 
expresses 80 much pity for my hon. and 
learned Colleague and myself, that the 
course of my hon. and learned Friend 
at Dublin University was a brilliant one, 
and that his success at the Bar has won 
the confidence and admiration of all his 
constituente. The hon. Member ex- 
sympathy for our forlorn condi- 

tion in that we have only the limited 
number of 4,000 constituents to return 
us to Parliament, but the hon. Member 
only had the support of 8,128 votes, and 
secured his return by a majority of 266. 
Mz. REDMOND: I am loth to inter- 
rupt the right hon. Gentleman, and hope 
le will excuse me. He says I only got 
$,000 odd to vote for me, but he will 
remember he had only 1,800 supporters. 
*Mz. PLUNKET: That is to say 
that I had to ask my friends to cease 
voting as there was no occasion to 
continue, seeing that after several days 
polling my opponents had succeeded 
in obtaining 60 votes altogether. I 
can assure the hon. Gentleman that his 
pity is misplaced. But I do not think 
the House will, at this hour expect from 
me that I should go over the general 
gioaeds so well covered by hon. Mem- 
ers on this and the other side in 
Ka to this Motion. I must say 
t I have never heard so grave 

& proposition as that contained in the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Dundee, 
however ably and forcibly he himself 
endeavoured to advocate it, supported 
by arguments so slender and unsatis- 
factory as those we have heard to-night. 
The proposal is to make a change in the 
constitution of Parliament; a change 
that would affect an institution which 
has existed for two and a half centuries, 
the répresentation of Universities in this 
House. That principle adopted so long 
ago has on every occasion when Parlia- 
mentary representation has been recon- 
sidered, been re-affirmed, and sometimes 
extended. -The hon. Member who intro- 
duced the Resolution tried to explain 
these various occasions, but how does it 
come about that whereas at the begin- 
eed the century there were only five 
University Members, there are now nine? 


{May 10, 1884} 
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It is Because Parliament, having te- 
peatedly revised the representation of the - 
people since then, has thought it wise 
and in the interest of the community 
that the number of University Members - 
should be increased. So it was that in 
the great Reform Bill of Lord Grey, a. 
Member was restored to the University - 
of Dublin, who had been taken away by~ 
the Act of Union. So it was that in I 
two University Members were given. 
to Scotland, and one to London, which 
had no such Members before; and’ 
so it was that in 1885, when the ques- 
tion was. fully debated from every- 
int of view, and every argument 
Feought forward to-night was re. . 
with greater force against University 
representation, the proposal was scouted | 
in this House by a majority of more 
than three to one. On a subsequent 
occasion there was even a more re-- 
markable incident, in which the late- 
Prime Minister re-asserted and vindi- - 
cated the principle of . University 
representation, and to this I shall refer 
presently. What are the kind of argu-- 
ments adduced in favour of this great 
change? We are told there are too- 
many Members in the House, and that. 
the Trish difficulty might be solved if 
University Members were taken from the 
House! And some of the great obstacles . 
to doing business would be removed! This. 
was one of the first arguments of the 
hon. Member whointroduced the Motion. . 
Then we were told that the University 
Members did not really represent tlie. 
Teaching University. Well, I have 
heard that argument before, and I. 
must say a more boum argument could 
not be advanced. Can anyone tell me~- 
there is any man more acquainted with. 
the teaching staff of any University 
than myself? Do I not whenever I 
can get away from other duties, live 
amongst them, and do I not personally 
and intimately know every member of 
the teaching staff, and a multitude of 
my constituents as well? It is 
absurd to urge the House to destroy 
this representation, only because the- 


Member who represents the Univer- 
sity is not hi a member of the 
teaching staff. It is indeed impos-. 


sible to be both at the same time: 
teaching there, and representing the 
teaching 9 here. Then it is 
said that if we do a, represent bo 
teaching body we ought to represent the 
graduates hud then there might be a 
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‘fair representation. Well, I do not 
know how it may be in other Univer- 
sities, but in mine it would not, I believe, 
make the slightest difference in the 
Members returned whether it was the 
teaching staff alone, or the graduates, 
or the Masters of Arts who had the 
voting power, or even the under- 
graduates, though they might be a 
slightly unruly constituency attimes! I 
do not think this is a very serious argu- 
ment. The real argument, whatever 
force there may be in it, is that of 
Party interest put forward by the hon. 
Member for Dundee, there are only nine, 
he said, but that might maké 18 in a 
division, and then the hon. Member 
went on to say he hoped they would all 
remain Tories, for otherwise the Uni- 
versity representation would not be 
destroyed even in the next Liberal 
Parliament. After that I think it is 
hardly worth while to follow this 
argument further. But I want the 
House to bear in mind the proposal 
is not to reform University representa- 
tion ; that is not the proposal before us 
to-night, it is destruction pure and sim- 
ple. It is not to transfer the repre- 
sentation to any other constituencies, 
it is not to provide for some great com- 
mercial centre of population, or for 
some large working community that 
has no Member now. No, if this Mo- 
tion is carried, no new seats will be pro- 
vided for any constituency it will besimply 
sweeping away nine Members because 
of their political views, the hon. Member 
would ‘‘ rob us of that which not enriches 
him, but makes us poor indeed.” Only 
one more point will time allow me to 
refer to. In 1885 the question was 
fully thrashed out and what was said 
then has been said again now, and 
the Motion similar to the present was 
rejected by a great majority. But it is 
said that that was the result of a com- 
promise and that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the late Prime Minister did not 
express an opinion in that debate, 
but there was another occasion only 
a year afterwards on which this ques- 
tion came up again, when in 1886 
the right hon. Gentleman _intro- 
duced his Home Rule Bill. 


The whole question had been fully de- 
bated the year before ; everything that 
could be said had been said against Uni- 
versity representation, had especially in 


reference to the University I have the; 


Mr, Plunket 


{COMMONS} 


How did | 
he deal with the subject in that Bill? | 





of Universities. 
honour to represent. What did the 
right hon. Gentleman do? Did he pro- 
pose to disfranchise the University of 
Dublin by his Bill because such 
sentation was wroug on principle— 
because we had not true University re- 
presentation, because we were non-na- 
| tional or non-Liberal, or because we were 
not worthy to be represented in the Irish 
House of Commons of the future? No- 
| thing ofthe kind. This is what he said: 
‘«T ought to say a word about Dublin Univer- 
| sity. We do not propose to interfere hy any 
action of ours with the existing arrangements 
of Dublin University in one way or another. 
But certainly we could not ask the House to 
adopt a plan at our suggestion which would 
; double the representation of Dublin University. 
| We propose to leave it as it is, but, at the same 
time, to empower the legislative body, if it 
should think fit, to appoint a corresponding 
representation by two members in favour of the 
Royal University of Ireland. There would be no 
compulsion to exercise that power, but it would 
be left to the discretion of the legislative body.’» 
Now that may be a good argument for 
ressing for the representation of the 
oyal University of Ireland, but it is, so 
| far as the weight of the authority of the 
right hon. Gentleman goes, a conclusive 
argumentagainstthe proposal of the hon. 
and learned Member for Dundee. That 
was no hurried Resolution in the House, 
it was not the result of an agreement be- 
tween parties by way of compromise, it 
was the ripe fruit of mature deliberation 
when the right hon. Gentleman had to 
create a statutory Parliament in Dublin 
and launch it forward as an assembly to 
govern the destiniesof Ireland in the 
future. Iam sorry that time does not 
| allow me to treat the subject as I would. 
| The argument last referred to cannot be 
| confined to the Irish case alone, it affects 
University representation in England 
as well as Ireland, and I maintain, 
that no argument has been brought 
forward that should lead the House to 
take any step in the direction of alterin 
this old established principle embedd 
in the Parliamentary representation of 
this country except the merely partizan 
argument which no doubt will weigh 
with some few that at the present time 
and probably for some time to come 
University representatives happen to be 
and may continue to be opposed and — 
sturdily opposed, to the party from 
whom the Motion has come. 
‘The House divided (Division List 
No. 105). Ayes 217 ; Noes 126. 
House adjourned at five minutes after One 
o’clock till Monday next. 
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First Report from the Select Com- 
mittee made; and to be printed. 
No. 61): And to be considered on 

onday next. 


ARMENIA—QUESTION. 


The Eart or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, I wish to ask my noble Friend 
the Foreign Secretary a question of which 
I have already given him private notice. 
There appear in the newspapers to-day 
serious statements in regard to the 
state of affairs in Armenia. Those 
statements gre the sequel to many other 
statements that have been made from 
time to time of a similar kind; and so 
far as any contradiction of them on the 
part of the Turkish Authorities is con- 
cerned the’ denial has been one of a 
very feeble character. If my noble 
Friend can give a strong and unqualified 
denial to the alleged facts, I and every- 
body else, I am sure, will be satisfied. 
If, on the other hand, he cannot give 
that denial, then I hope he will give 
instructions—as I have no doubt he has 
already done to some extent—to the 
British Ambassador at Constantinople 
to ascertain what are the facts of the 
case, and to report to the authorities. 
The British Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople both can, and ought, to know what 
truth there is in these statements. My 
noble Friend, perhaps, will remember 
that a great many years ago a very 


VOL OCOXXXY. [Turn sExizs. } 


similar case to this occurred when Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe was British Am- 
bassador at Constantinople. That was 
not in regard to the Armenians, but in 
regard to a people resident very near, 
the Nestorians; and Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe not only ascertained the facts, 
but he knew by his great personal in- 
fluence how to restrain the oppressions 
of the Pashas and the cruelties of the 
Kurdish tribes. I have no doubt that 
Sir William White has every desire to 
do the same, and also every ability to 
do it. My noble Friend will remember 
that in this matter there are both general 
and special obligations; and certainly 
any one who looks to the state of the 
East must know very well what a 
dangerous thing it is to leave a large 
district of territory such as- Armenia, 
seething as it now is, under these 
cruelties and oppressions. I would 
remind my noble Friend that it is now 
a good many years since any proposal 
on the subject was laid before Parlia- 
ment. It isa matter which concerns not 
only Europe, but this country in par- 
ticular. 

*THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, we have no information with 
respect to the particular matters which 
appear in the newspapers of to-day. I 
quite sympathize with the feelings of 
my noble Friend ; and I quite understand 
the motives which induced him to press 
Her Majesty’s Government upon the 
matter. Ineed hardly assure him that if 
there is suffering among this ancient 
race Her Majesty’s Government would 
gladly do anything that lay in their 
power to abate that suffering. Whether 
the stories that are told are accurate 
is not so easy to say. My noble Friend 
talks of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’s. 
having obtained information with refer- 





ence to the Nestorians. We are not 
8U 
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precisely in the days of Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe ; matters are much changed ; 
and I do not think it is quite so easy to 
obtain absolutely accurate information 
as to what goes on. But perhaps I may 
be allowed to say what the Turkish 
Ambassador has stated to me; although 
itis not official, I think I can do no 
wrong in speaking of it. He entirely 
disbelieves these stories, so far as the 
responsibility of the Turkish Govern- 
ment is concerned. He said that what 
is called Armenia is a country inhabited 
by various races and various creeds, 
separated from each other by long 
traditional antagonism ; that Kurdish 
tribes, a pastoral and nomad people, 
residing near the Persian border from 
time to time commit atrocities which the 
authorities deeply lament and do all in 
their power to prevent, and when the 
outrages are committed these pastoral 
tribes pass over the border the next 
day and are entirely out of the reach 
of the Turkish Authorities. We know 
something even in this country of the 
difficulty of absolutely preventing in 
Ireland cruel outrages, resulting from 
the existence of divisions of race and 
creed and long traditional antagonisms, 
but we experience it in a very slight 
degree, and we cannot be surprised that 
in a country where the power of the 
Government is less than it is here, on 
account of the vast distances, the fewer 
opportunities, and the smaller resources, 
that such raids as those of the Kurdish 
tribes, moving rapidly from one country 
to another, should be difficult always to 
prevent. My Lords, I entirely sympathize 
with the feelings of my noble Friend, 
and think he was within his right in 

utting this question, and I agree that 

ngland is under considerable responsi- 
bilities, in consequence of the engage- 
ments that have been entered into ; 
but I do not think that these considera- 
tions should prevent us from looking 
upon the matter with prudence. It 
must be remembered that remonstrance 
is a double-edged weapon. If there 
is any power behind it to give effect 
to it, it may have effect upon the local 
authorities of the raided country. 
Nevertheless, when we know that what 
we are saying here may have effect 
rather in aggravating the treatment of 
the Armenians, those who wish them 
well will at least refrain from saying 
anything which may diminish the 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


{LORDS} 
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activity and zeal of the authorities on 
their behalf. Therefore, without in the 
slightest degree wishing to complain of 
or deprecate such action as that of my 
noble Friend, I would earnestly press 
upon the friends of the Armenians to 
consider these matters with care and 
prudence, and not to press the Govern- 
ment, or to put pressure through the 
Government upon the Ottoman Authori- 
ties, unless they are certain that there 
is a strong case for doing so, and unless 
they have a strong conviction that the 
remoustrances they ask for will have the 
effect which they very laudably desire. I 
will only assure my noble Friend that the 
Ottoman Government earnestly desires 
—has every reason that prudence and 
common-sense could dictate for desiring 
—to govern these people with justice, 
and to maintain order; and, further, 
that when we can exert any influence 
we shall always do our utmost to give 
effect to that desire. 


THE SUGAR BOUNTIES CONVENTION | 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, at 
the last sitting of the House of Com- 
mons, Sir W. Harcourt questioned the 
President of the Board of Trade as to 
the effect of our commercial treaty with 
the United States upon our right to 
exclude their sugar, while we admitted 
that of other countries. The President 
of the Board of Trade stated that the 
question was one for the Foreign Office 
to answer, but he gave his own opinion 
that the Americans were absolutely 
debarred from pleading the most 
favoured nation agreement against the 
operation of the Sugar Convention as 
against themselves. I agree with Sir 
M. Hicks Beach that this is a Foreign 
Office question, and as it one of great 
importance, I ask the noble Marquess to 
inform the House whether his view is 
that of the President of the Board of 
Trade. When, in 1885, it. was found 
that the United States were making 
treaties with neighbouring countries, 
giving them preferential advantages 
over the West Indian Colonies, I claimed 
for the latter the advantages of the most 
favoured nation clause. The American 
Government pointed out that, although 
the United Kingdom had a most 
favoured nation agreement, the Colonies 
had none, and they declined to concede it 
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to them. They suggested in its stead a 
reciprocity treaty. e made a proposal 
in that sense, but were met by a counter 
proposal, which it was impossible to 
accept. As the Colonies had no most 
favoured nation agreement, the American 
arguments respecting the Colonies were 
irrelevant as regards the present cir- 
cumstances, but the Government of the 
United States’ went further, and argued 
that the most favoured nation clause of 
the United Kindom did not apply to 
the case of reciprocity treaties, where 
one concession was made in return for 
another. If we had agreed, or even if 
we had remained silent, it might be 
expected that the Americans had lost 
the moral right to insist now upon their 
treaty engagements. But the corres- 
pondence to which Sir M. Hicks Beach 
referred was closed by a long despatch 
in which I repudiated in the strongest 
manner the American assumption, de- 
nouncing it as contrary to International 
Law and fatal to the principle of most 
favoured nation treatment. To this 
Despatch no rejoinder came from the 
American Government, and the negotia- 
tions ceased. For all we know the 
Government of the United States may 
say that they had been convinced by 
the argument. But even if they adhere 
to their obtter dictum of 1884, that a 
most favoured nation clause does not 
apply to a case where a concession is 
given to a third country in return for 
another concession, what is to prevent 
their saying, ‘‘ The cases are quite dis- 
tinct. In this one there is no concession 
in return for another concession. We 
are not relying upon the general most 
favoured nation cause, but upon the 
special provision in our treaty that no 
prohibition shall be applied to American 
produce which is not applied to that of 
other nations’? And what is to be the 
attitude of Her Majesty’s Government ? 
Are they going to admit that the 
Americans were right and we were 
wrong in our views in 1884? And are we 
going to adopt a principle which we 
then showed was fatal to the advantage 
of most favoured nation clauses? My 
own belief is that this clause is one of 
the greatest value, and constitutes by 
itself the best kind of commercial treaty. 
It simplifies tariffs and adds to freedom 
of trade. Its abolition or its weakening 
might be fatal to the best interests of 
commerce in the principal markets of 


{May 13, 1889} 
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the world. It is therefore of great im 
portance that the noble Marquess should 
make known his views. 

*Toe Marovess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, in answer to the question 
of the noble Earl, I may say that I 
=~ agree with the views of Sir M. 

icks Beach. It is a question of what 
lawyers would term estoppel. The 
United States Government are estop 
by their own statements from making 
use of the argument which was hypo- 
thetically put into their mouths by the 
noble Earl. Nothing would give me 
greater pain than to be obliged to throw 
over the language used by the noble 
Earl in the Despatch he has referred to. 
But the Americans are far too high- 
minded to try to escape from their own 
statements, from declarations by which 
they are bound by citing against us 
subsequent statements from our own 
side. I am speaking from memory, as 
I did not receive the noble Lord’s notice 
in time to enable me to fortify my recol- 
lection; but if I remember rightly, there 
was a treaty signed by the American 
Government in 1886 with the Govern- 
ment of Tonga—it is a small country, 
but that makes no difference—in which 
the doctrine is absolutely laid down that 
the most favoured nation clause is not to 
be interpreted as operating where there 
is a difference in the conditions under 
which equal treatment is demanded. 
I do not therefore suppose it is likely 
that the Americans would attempt to 
pass over their own deliberate and ‘re- 
roe statement; but, perhaps, though 

have not the least desire to complain 
of the question of the noble Earl, I may 
be allowed to say that it belongs to what 
has been called the science of hypo- 
thetics. There is no ground for believing 
that the Americans would have the 
temptation or the desire to make such 
a plea as that which he supposes. In 
the first place, the Americans have not 
dissented or shown any sign of dissent 
from the Convention, and we have no 
ground for saying that before it is 
ratified, towards the end of next year, 
they may not have adhered to it. But 
even if they do not adhere to it, their 
law contains, in the most clear and 
categoric terms, a prohibition of any 
bounty, and therefore we have no 
ground whatever for believing that they 
would ever come within the purview of 
the provisions which the noble Earl 
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says would be interpreted by the lan- 
age of this Despatch in their favour. 
When the case arises, if it ever does 
arise, which I do not believe, I shall be 
repared to join issue with thé noble 
Earl upon the legal question, but I 
maintain that the legal question is now 
so hypothetical that it is not useful, and 
it is not desirable to carry the discussion 
any further. 

mD HERSCHELL: My Lords, I 
should like to be allowed to say one 
word, because the noble Marquess has 
made no allusion to that clause in the 
treaty between ourselves and the United 
States to which the noble Earl referred. 
This question does not depend only on 
the most favoured nation clause, but on 
the express provision with regard to 
export and import between the two 
countries, a provision. which did not 
come into existence at all in the contro- 
versy which arose at the time to which 
‘the noble Earl has alluded, and there- 
fore, it seems to me impossible to say 
they are precluded from using any argu- 
ment with reference to it by reason of 
an argument that they may have used 
in relation to another clause altogether in 
the treaty. It strikes me, with all respect, 
it is a somewhat dangerous doctrine to 
say that, because a particular Power has 
used an argument in relation to a com- 





mercial treaty, or a provision of a com-. 


mercial treaty with which they have 
disagreed, that, therefore, we ought to 
treat that provision in that treaty as 
having the meaning which they con- 
tended we have erroneously put upon it 
at any time or at all times. 

*Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
did not understand the question of the 
noble Lord to refer to anything else but 
the favoured nation clause; therefore, I 
am not prepared to deal with the par- 
ticular matter to which the noble and 
learned Lord refers. On the other 
hand, the reference to a subsequent 
treaty is a reference of a different 
character to that to which the last 
argument applied. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS. 

*Tue Earnt or MEATH: I have to 

move the following Resolution— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
Education Code is defective, inasmuch as it fails 
to provide adequate facilities for the physical 
education of children attending elementary 
schools.” 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


{LORDS} 
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My Lords, in moving this Resolution, 
I do not desire in the smallest degree to 
belittle the work of the Government in 
the new Education Code. I quite feel 
that it was an improvement on its 
predecessor. At the same time, I 
desire by this Resolution to emphasize 
the fact that physical education seems 
to me almost entirely ignored in the 
Code. My Lords, it is necessary that 
the physique of the population of this 
country should beimproved. But before 
Ienter upon that consideration, I desire 
to draw your Lordships’ attention to the 
fact that the population and the circum- 
stances connected with the population of 
this country are entirely different from 
what they were a very few years ago, 
and also that these islands are in a 
very different position from any other 
country, I may say, on the face of the 
globe. I mean by that, My Lords, that 
whereas Belgium, for instance, is a very 
thickly populated country, and perhaps 
more thickly populated than this country, 
still there is no other land on the face 
of the globe in which the population is 
congregated in towns in such enormous 
numbers as in these islands. Belgium 
is a thickly populated country, but its 
population is, to a large extent, found 
in populous villages; ours, on the 
contrary, is in a great measure col- 
lected within some 20 enormous metro- 
polises, if I might call them so. Then, 
my Lords, not only have we these 
enormous cities studding the land, but 
they are annually increasing at a 
rapid rate. The population in these 
islands increases at the rate of something 
like 300,000 a year, and the whole of 
this increase goes towards the enlarge- 
ment of our cities. I believe that the 
influx of agricultural labourers into the 
towns of Great Britain is at the rate of 
something like 60,000 or 70,000 a year. 
And what cities they are! Most of these 
cities have sprung up without any regard 
to the health of the population, and these 
masses of people are congregated in a 
great measure in narrow streets and in 
confined courts. It is impossible, I think 
your Lordships will allow, that a genera- 
tion of children can grow up healthy and 
strong in such cities unless some means 
are taken to strengthen their bodies. 
There is no doubt, as a question of phy- 
siological science, that the health of a 
population is in inverse ratio to its 
density, or, in other words, that the more a 
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opulation is aggregated together, other 
ings being equal, the more unhealthy 
it becomes. Happily, other things are 
not always equal in the prejudicial point 
of view, and science is able in a great 
measure to counteract the bad effects of 
this overcrowding. But nevertheless, 
there is a great need, I contend, for the 
Educational Department of the Govern- 
ment to consider whether they ought not 
to endeavour to improve the physical 
cendition of children as well as their 
minds. It is now a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago since Dr. Hayles Walsh first 
drew the attention of the public to this 

uestion, and it is many years since Dr. 

antlie, a surgeon practising in the 
London Hospital, in giving evidence 
on this question, stated that after 
making inquiries among 800 patients 
in the hospital, he found that there 
were only one-fourth who could trace 
their pedigree back to the fourth 

eneration. I believe, my Lord, that if 
it were practicable to surround the large 
towns so that it would be impossible for 
countrymen and countrywomen to enter 
it, we should find that the degenera- 
tion of the race would become so great 
that the Legislature would be forced to 
take some action in the matter. The 
truth is, my Lords, that our eyes 
are blinded to the degeneration 
going on, owing to the _ influx 
into our towns of countrymen and 
countrywomen. They improve the race 
in the towns, but they themselves 
deteriorate—and their children are less 
healthy than those who are born and 
bred in the country. Now what are the 
requirements of the Code with regard 
to this matter? There are only two 
paragraphs in which physical education 
is at all mentioned. Section 12 sub- 
Section & provides as to military drill 
for boys under an instructor for two 
hours a week, or forty hours during the 
school time. Section 89 says that the 
income of the school must be applied 
only to the purposes of the school, and 
the school authorities are not allowed to 
pay the whole or even part of the salary 
of a teacher of drill unless he is also the 
drill teacher in several schools. Now, 
what are the subjects which are taught 
in the schools under this Code? There 
are four subjects which are obligatery— 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and needle- 
work, and for those there is a fixed 
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to the efficiency of the scholars. My 
own feeling is that physical education 
is of such importance that it ought to be 
included in the obligatory subjects ; but 
if that does not meet with your Lordships’ 
approval, I would suggest that it ought 
to be included amongst the optional 
subjects, so that any school which 
chooses to take it up may do so, equally 
with geography, English, singing, 
elementary science, or history. Those 
are subjects which only individual 
scholars can study, and for which there 
is a grant of 4s. Now, my Lords, we 
heard a great deal not long ago about 
overpressure in the schools. I venture 
to assert that a good deal of this 
overpressure is due to the neglect 
of the Department not to consider the 
requirement of physical exercise as 
part of the education in elementary 
schools. Children of tender years are 
kept at their desks doing sums, and at 
other lessons which to them are exceed- 
ingly hard, for a much longer time than 
the children of well-to-do parents are 
allowed to work; and they are children 
of parents who have never used their 
brains to a great degree. If, however, 
these children had physical exercise, it 
would be found that their minds would 
improve as well as their bodies. The 
children of upper and middle class 
persons come from parents who for 
many generations have used their brains, 
and are children more capable of using 
their brains than the children of those 
who for generations, it may be, have not 
in any large measure done so. I think, 
my Lords, that if physical exercise were 
allowed for half an hour so as divide 
mental lesson from mental lesson, not 
only the physical condition, but the 
mental condition of the children would 
be improved, and the result would be 
very much better, looked at even from a 
mental point of view. Then, again, 
there is another point which I should 
like to impress upon your Lordships, 
and that is that the teacher as well as 
the scholars are kept for very long 
hours at schoolwork. I believe there is 
nothing so trying to thenerves—nothin 

which makes a man so irritable an 

nervous as teaching; and if you could 
turn the teachers out to engage in 
gymnastics with the children, you 
would find there would be better disci- 
pline and less corporal punishment 





grant of 12s., 14s., or 15s. 6d. according 


inflicted. This Education Code is a 
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one-sided one. The whole idea per- 
vading it is to train the intellect. 
There is nothing for the body, which 


should also receive attention. The 
intellect and the body I assert 
should be considered together. But, 
my Lords, it is no use allowing 
this subject if you do not put 
it on a par with the others. 


Those subjects which are neither com- 
pulsory nor paid with money are handi- 
capped, and, I submit, unfairly 
handicapped. My Lords, it may be said 
that in the Board Schools of London 
Swedish drill is taught, and that we 
have already small companies of boys 
drilling. I am perfectly aware that 
Swedish drill is taught now, and for 
many years I have been trying to get 
this drill taught in these schools. 
Although I believe the Board Schools of 
London have been exceedingly anxious 
to do all they can in the matter, they 
have not got the power orthe funds to do 
it, and if they attempted to spend money 
in this way they would be surcharged. 
I therefore, through an association 
with which I am connected, proposed to 
them to bring over Swedish teachers 
by means of voluntary subscriptions, 
to teach the Swedish drill. They con- 
sented, and I was enabled to get £400 
to bring over the necessary teachers. 
By that means they have been able to 
teach the Swedish drill in spite of the 
Government. Thus the teachers of 
the Board have been taught Swedish 
drill and were able to train the 
girls. But, my Lords, Swedish drill is 
not all that is necessary. It is excellent 
for girls, but the experience of several 
other countries, I believe, proves that 
it is not everything. Germany has 
not adopted it. Germany has got regu- 
lar gymnastic training for its students. 
Switzerland has not adopted it. and 
Switzerland has got gymnastic training 
for the children. In Germany, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, and Norway, every 
child is compelled to go through a 
course of gymnastics unless physically 
unfitted. If that is necessary in agri- 
cultural countries is it not much more 
important that English children, who 
are living in crowded slums and 
alleys in our enormous towns should 
have something done for the training 
of their bodies ? And, my Lords, there 
is another argument, and that is that 
military drill does not expand the chest ; 
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it does not increase the size of the arms; 
and it does not increase the power of the 
muscles in the same way as & Gorqugey 
systematic course of gymnastics does, 
This has been proved by those who have 
taken a great interest in this subject. 
Dr. Brookes, of Much Wenlock, says that 
of a dozen lads of about equal force and 
strength, he set six to drill and six to a 
course of gymnastics for six months, 
and the result was that at the end of 
six months the six who had gone through 
the course of military drill had increased 
their chest measurement by 11-24, or 
very nearly } an inch, while those who | 
had gone through the course of gym- 
nastics had increased their chest 
measurement by two inches. My Lords, 
I do not think I can do better than 
quote the authority of Sir James 
Crawford the Director General of the 
Army Medical Department who lately 
said at the meeting of the British 
Medical Association, that in 25 years 
the number of rejections for the Army 
had increased from 376°67 per 1,000 in 
1862 and in 1866 to 415°58 per 1,000 in 
1882 and 1886, showing a physical con- 
dition of the masses very much in favour 
of 1862 and 1866. He said that there 
was evidence of perceptible degeneration 
in the lower orders of people, and he says. 
he has been forcibly impressed with the 
fact that the recruits drawn from the 
town population gave by far the largest 
portion of rejections, and that the cause 
of rejection is inferior physique. The 
inferiority is shown by the difference in 
rate between town and country recruits, 
as well as insufficient chest capacity and 
diminuity of stature. Again, he says, 
the masses are of inferior physique 
to what they were 25 years ago. 
Another authority, Dr. Fothergill, in a 
paper which he read before the An- 
thropological Association at Manchester, 
said that tigures had shown the supe- 
riority of country people, as can be seen 
every day of our lives if we com- 
are the population of Hammersmith, 
horeditch, and such places, with 
the population in country places like 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. Very similar 
evidence, my Lords, has been given by 
Sir C. Brown in his Report on the 
London Board Schools. He is the 
gentleman who brought out the facts 
which so horrified the public sometime 
ago with regard to the overpressure in 
those schools. If we are not careful of 
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the physical health of the children of 
this generation this country will cer- 
tainly suffer in the future. I hope I 
may appeal in what I am about to say 
with some confidence in this matter to 
the sympathies of the Conservative 
Party in this House, for if ever there was 
a man who cared for the health of the 
people it was the Earl of Beaconsfield, 
who said santtas sanitatum omnia sanitas. 
There is no nation on the face of the 
earth which favours physical exercises 
so much as this country, but the physical 
exercises are voluntary and are 
carried on mainly by the rich and 
well-to-do. The result is that the weak 
and the poor do not receive that physical 
training which they should have. The 
Germans have proved the wisdom of 
introducing competent physical training, 
and there is no doubt it was owing in 
no small degree to this training that 
their soldiers were enabled to march to 
Paris. Germany is a country which has 
done much in this matter of physical 
education, and I should like to point 
out very briefly to your Lordships how 
it was that Germany came to take this 
step. Most of us know that it was 
owing to the defeat of the German 
army, after the battle of Jena in 1806, 
that Germany determined in future to 
—_ similar disasters, and in 1811 
ohann Jahny formed the Turner- 
Vereine, or Gymnastic Association, 
which was a German Association for 
the purpose of hardening the German 
youths and strengthening their muscles, 
so that at some future date they might 
be able to best their enemies. In 1840, 
the system of compulsory exercises was 
introduced by Adolph Spiess into the 
teaching of the schools. In this country 
we have what may be called Turner- 
Vereine in our large Universities and 
schools, and in the association for 
physical exercises, which are so much 
delighted in by the children of the 
poorer and middle classes. There is no 
nation, perhaps, which indulges so much 
in physical exercises as the English 
nation. But, my Lords, that is not 
the point. Being voluntary the result 
is that the weaker and poorer children 
do not obtain that physical training 
which I should like to see them 
have. The example of Germany, will, 
I hope, induce your Lordships to see 
whether it is not possible to do some- 
thing in the same direction in this 
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country. The Germans have proved 
the wisdom of introducing that system 
into their own country. Some people 
have asserted that force and strength 
are anachronisms in the nineteenth 
century, and that science is sufficient 
for everything, and that by machinery 
we can do with few physical require- 
ments. But, my Lords, you will your- 
selves have noticed that those who excel 
in anything are the people who have 
most physical power. Take our Parlia- 
mentary Leaders; are not they all men 
who have been renowned for physical 
strength, or our leading barristers, 
physicians or City Clergymen, all of 
whom are hard worked. Could they, 
if they had not strong constitutions, go 
through their work? Is strength not 
also necessary in the lower classes? 
Consider, my Lords, how hard is the 
work of a compositor, railway guard, 
or omnibus conductor. And even in the 
case of women—dressmakers and semp- 
tresses—could they go through their 
hard work unless they had some amount 
of physical strength? I believe, my 
Lords, that really this is a matter in 
which very little expense would do what 
I should desire. I have seen practical 
proof of this in a case with which I am 
connected, where I converted an ordi- 
nary schoolroom into a gymnasium for 
the small sum of £5, and that was done 
without in the slightest degree inter- 
fering with the ordinary school work, 
simply by hanging up a few ropes, by 
introducing into a doorway a bar which 
could be used for athletic exercises, and 
one or two other things which could be 
put on one side when necessary. In 
fact, my Lords, a large gymnasium is 
not wanted in every school. I do 
think it would be well if there 
was a large gymnasium, or perhaps even 
two or three gymnasia in our large towns. 
No doubt some schools have already set 
up gymnastic apparatus in their play- 
grounds, but the absurdity of it is that 
having set up that apparatus, they are 
not allowed to pay anyone to teach the 
use of it. I think, my Lords, I have 
shown that the power of excelling in 
anything depends in a great measure on 
physical stamina. I believe, my Lords, 
that by such a system as I propose the 
great national crime of drunkenness 
would be diminished, and I have the 
authority of one of the principal teachers 
of gymnastics for saying that those 
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exercises have a distinctly moral effect 
on young men. As to teachers, I would 
suggest that the Education Department 
should name certain gymnasia which 
should have power to grant certificates. 
Health and strength are priceless boons 
to the individual, and I believe them to 
be equally priceless to the nation. Woe 
to the nation whose sons and daughters 
are incapable of enduring fatigue! She 
will be successful neither in peace nor 
in war. In peace she will be driven 
by stronger nations out of the markets 
of the world, and in war neither money 
norscience will avail to replace thesturdy 
arms and steady nerves which should 
have been forthcoming to defend her. 
Salus populi suprema lex. 

*Viscount CRANBROOK : My Lords, 
anyone I think who has looked at the 
Code will have seen how many subjects 
there are for the children to take up, 
and they must be aware how difficult it 
would be to introduce new subjects 
which could only be taught by additional 
teachers at increased expense. It is 
not correct to say that there is no physi- 
eal training at the present time. It is 
creeping in gradually. The recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commissioners 
states that in their opinion it would be 
dangerous to introduce gymnasia at 
once, as they are not suitable for weak 
and underfed children, and unless under 
very skilful teaching are more likely to 
do harm than good. In many of the 
training colleges teachers of gymnastics 
are being introduced and large bodies of 
the teachers are themselves being 
trained in military drill. Though that 
is the only thing spoken of in the Code, 
it is a matter of the utmost importance. 
Military drill is very valuable, and has 
very beneficial effects. I cannot agree 
altogether in what has been said as to the 
raga deterioration of the people. 

ith regard to the suggestion that the 
physical condition of recruits is now in- 
ferior to what it was in times past, I would 
point out that in times of pressure 
inferior recruits are taken, and that 
when recruits are plentiful the standard 
isagain raised. A case was brought tomy 
own knowledge where a man 5ft. 1lin. 
with a very large expansion of chest, 
active, a good runner and workman, was 
rejected because he had a hereditary 

stiff toe. Ata time when there was a 
scarcity of recruits, that man would 
have been taken as perfectly qualified 
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to fulfil the duties of a soldier. I only 
give that as an instance to show that 
there are times when fair recruits are 
rejected on such grounds, while those of 
inferior calibre are received under pres- 
sure of circumstances. My Lo: I 
should be very sorry that there should 
be a negative put upon the Motion as 
as to the necessity for physical instruc- 
tion; but I do not think the time has 
come for adopting the noble Lord’s 
Motion, and introducing it into the Code 
generally. Can it be said, for instance, 
that it is necessary in the rural districts, 
where the children leave school to 
engage in cricket, football, or swim- 
ming, that they should have this gym- 
nastic apparatus, which is dangerous to 
be used except under supervision? Gym- 
nastics require very special te F 
and, although I quite agree that muc 
might be done for small sums in intro- 
ducing apparatus, the teachers are not 
so easily to be found. It is true there 
is no direct grant for military training, 
but throughout the country the time 
occupied by it counts as part of the 
school attendance, I hope the noble 
Lord will be content with having 
brought the subject forward, and that, 
believing there is a desire on the part 
of the Department to introduce physical 
training into the schools as far as pos- 
sible, he will not press his Motion to a 
Division. 

*Lorp NORTON: My Lords, there 
can be no doubt entertained by anyone 
that physical training is required for 
children. I should think we all agree 
that it is one of the most important 
branches of education in our national 
schools. Indeed, I would go further, 
and say that I think that it is very 
important as a part of mental training. 
I think, my Lords, there is nothing in 
education more effective than drilling 
both boys and girls for habits of disci- 
pline and quick attention. If I under- 
stand the noble Lord’s notice, it means 
that the Code is defective on this point; 
but he does not point out the defect, 
or the remedy if such defect exists. 
The Report of the Commission is very 
careful to say that athletic instruction 
in our schools should be cautiously 
introduced, and upon a regular system 
in order to be guarded from any 
physical injury. It is, however, being 
introduced very largely. I may men- 
tion that I saw the other day a very 
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large exhibition of drill to music by 
some hundreds of London school child- 
ren. How is the further object aimed 
at by the noble Lord to be carried 
out? Does he mean that a special 
ayment by capitation should be made 
or the children well drilled? It 
appears not; for, on the contrary, he 
has said that he does not want to 
increase the expense, and that what he 
proposes to do would not doso. Ido 
not mean to say that the expenditure 
might not be very well made, but I do 
not see how there can be a payment 
made for the children who are to be 
drilled, without increasing the expense 
of the whole Educational System. Is 
it to pay a few shillings a head on results 
of drilling? That is a system which 
I altogether condemn. I believe that 
the system of paying a small sum on 
every detail of education is the very 
thing which has injured our national 
education in our country.-I believe 
with Matthew Arnold that such a 
system as we are now adopting of 
payments for every detail of education, 
is the cause of inferior intelligence 
compared with other countries in our 
schools. When the noble Earl refers 
to the German System, I agree vith 
him. Adequate support should be 
given to the schools for all purposes, 
and that it should be given upon 
strict Reports made to the Department, 
not vnly upon this or that detail of 
education, but upon the whole system, 
which would include the moral, the 
intellectual, and the physical education 
of children. | Under_such a system 
as that, the introduction of physical 
education for the children would 
be adapted to the circumstances of 
various schools. The proposal of the 
noble Earl is to apply equally to all 
schools, and yet his argument was 
that it is wanted in town schools 
more than country schools; that it 
is the crowded towns, where children 
get no outdoor exercise, which uire 
this physical training. Certainly a 
regular course of gymnastics cannot be 
applied equally to all, and when applied 
care should be taken to properly apply it. 
I take it that what we want to do is to 
regulate a system of physical exercises 
(which was the topic of the noble Earl’s 
speech), and to incorporate it into the 
educational system of this country. I 
hope he may be able to explain to usa 
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little more plainly in what way he would 
Prepon to obtain his object. 

bs FORTESOUE: My Lords, the 
adoption of physical training would 
diminish the strain which the noble 
Lord is quite right in saying is far too 
severe in the case of the children of 
parents, who for generations have not 
used their brains. He should have said, 
who have not used their brains in 
abstract studies, for they have to use 
them, and do of course, in their trades 
and callings. But there is no douht 
they have not the same facility as the © 
children of those who have been accus- 
tomed to use their brains on abstract 
subjects, and, therefore, the strain 
is much more injurious and severe 
to them than it would be to the children 
of your Lordships, or of the more 
highly educated classes. But I think 
my noble Friend has done very 
great service indeed in pense 
out jhe means of affording facilities 
for a greater amount of physical educa- 
tion and exercise in our schools than we 
now have. I have no doubt that under 
proper management, by this means 
greater parson development—develo 
ment of the human frame—will be 
procured, and that it can be better 
procured by well adapted and superin- 
tended gymnastic exercises than by drill. 
But drill may be applied widely without 
any danger, and it has been applied with 
great advantage to the general education 
as well as in its mere physical results. 
Even the ‘‘ peace at any price’ party 
must feel satisfied that drill can be intro- 
duced with very beneficial effects. Some 
years ago either the late Sir Joseph 
Whitworth or his foreman (I cannot 
call to mind which it was at the 
present moment), stated in evidence that 
for industrial purposes any young 
man who had gone through a 
thorough course of drill was worth at the 
very lowest estimate 1s. 6d. a week 
more in wages, in consequence of having 
acquired the habit, and therefore the 
power, of moving promptly at the word 
of command, which wasoften of immense 
industrial importance, and prevented 
many accidents. My Lords, I cannot 
say that I think this Code does as much 
for the promotion of drill as it ought; 
and I have no doubt the illustrious 
Duke will bear me out in saying that 
early habits of drill wonderfully facilitate 
the performance of work, and that 
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they import a handiness in after life, 
whether a man is in the Army, Navy, 
or elsewhere. It therefore seems to 
me that the Oode still remains one 
which attaches too much importance to 
book learning, and devotes a great 
deal too much time to it. The children 
could pass through the same literary 
test if a portion only of the time were 
devoted to this purpose. It seems to 
me that this is a very strong argument 
in favour of diminishing the length of 
the hours devoted to book learning in our 
schools, and giving more time and some 
pecuniary encouragement, not merely to 
gymnastic training, which requires con- 
siderable expense in the employment of 
skilled professors, to prevent danger to 
the children, but to drill; and in these 
days of Volunteers, Militia, and short 
service, it would be a very strange 
thing if, for a moderate sum, some com- 
petent retired non-commissioned officer 
could not be found to drill the boys in 
the most remote rural schools. The adop- 
tion of gymnasia in our large schools is 
needed, and I think very inadequate 
encouragement is given to it by the 

Code. But I should like to see all 
our children drilied from the Duke’s 
son to the beggar’s son in ‘the work- 
house. 

*Toz Duxz or CAMBRIDGE: My 
Lords, I have no hesitation in saying 
that I consider drill most valuable to 
young people in all vocations of life. I 
believe that it will add very much even 
to the power of science, because where 
proper physical training is not given, 
although young men may acquire a great 
amount of scientific knowledge, still they 
will suffer so much in bodily health that 
they will not really be in a fosition to 
turn to full account the scientific in- 
struction that has been imparted to them. 
I am convinced that the application of 
military drill to a limited extent and as 
a regular part of the daily work of the 
schools would conduce to the advantage, 
both mental and bodily, of the scholars. 
I quite agree that gymnastics are a deli- 
cate thing to deal with, and will require 
that great care should be taken to see 
that they are not carried too far and do 
not cause accidents ; but the case is quite 
different with drill, which can lead to no 
accidents. As to the matter of expense, 
there are many non-commissioned officers 
in every part of the country who could 
under proper regulations give instruc- 
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tion in drill to the children without 
causing any very considerable outlay of 
money for that purpose. As far as the 
Army is concerned, men are now some- 
times taken into the service who shortly 
after they enlist are found to be dis- 
qualified physically, and they have been 
discharged, entailing great expense to 
the country ; and therefore I quite agree: 
that the sooner boys at school begin 
drill the better it is in every way. C) 
boys of the Shoeblack Brigade, as it is 
called, march through the streets as well 
as soldiers could, because they are drilled 
young and take a pleasure init. That 
shows there exists a disposition to learn 
drill, if the opportunity for it is afforded. 
If a reasonable time were devoted to drill 
in Board Schools and other sehools 
generally, it would be greatly to the 
advantage of all concerned, and also to. 
the country at large. 
*Viscount CROSS: My Lords, the 
Royal Commission, of which I was a 
Member, have inquired into this question, 
and they had the Report of the In- 
spectors of military gymnasia before 
them. I hope that the result of this dis- 
cussion will rouse the attention of the 
country to a matter of considerable im- 
portance. I am afraid that people may 
get the notion that there is no drill in 
the schools at the present moment; but 
the fact is that there is a great deal of 
drill given now inthe schools, to the 
delight of the children, and with a good 
effect on their power of work at their 
studies. I entirely concur with the 
illustrious Duke as to the great differ- 
ence between gymnastic exercises and 
drill; and the Royal Commission were: 
of opinion that the introduction of an 
elaborate gymnastic apparatus into the 
school playgrounds was not to be re- 
commended unless there was adequate 
and competent supervision of the chil- 
ren during their exercises. The Oom- 
missioners reported that in towns the 
best results, both physical and moral, 
might be expected from the introduc- 
tion of some system of physical instruct- 
tion, such as that recommended by the 
War Office, but that care must always. 
be taken in applying it to delicate and 
weak children. I believe that the train- 
ing colleges might do much in training 
teachers to carry on drill, and I believe 
that it would be of enormous advantage 
to have the bodies as well as the minds. 
of the children exercised. 
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*Tut Eart or MEATH: My Lords, I 
have given you my opinion in this 
matter. I can state it in a very few 
words. Physical education would in- 
clude drill, and as everything depends 
upon the nt that is given, the 
National Schools will push into the 
background subjects that do not earn 
money. My own opinion is this, that 
this subject should be included in the 
class of optional subjects, so that each 
school should be left to do what it can. 
If it did not choose to take up this sub- 
ject, it need not do so. If it chose to 
take up drill, it would be paid for it. If 
it chose to take up gymnastics, it would 
be paid for it. In reply to the noble 
Lord Norton, I wish to draw his atten- 
tion to this fact, that Ido not ask for 
any more money, because I only desired 
to put this subject among the optional 
subjects. If the scholar is not drilling, 
or at gymnastics, he will be reading or 
writing, and therefore the payment will 
not be increased in any way. I do not 
think sutficient stress has been laid on 
the health question. This is a question 
entirely of health. It is not an orna- 
mental question, or a question of mili- 
tary drill merely, but it is one of health. 
and I hope it will go before the country 
in thatform. If this training is not re- 
quired, do not let us have it; but all I 
said was that we should have it in the 
large towns, and if the noble Lord will 
give me an assurance that he will place 
the subject among the optional subjects, 
even limiting it to the large towns, I 
will withdraw my proposal. Otherwise 
I will not. 


Question put, resolved in the negative. 


STATE GRANTS FOR MAIN ROADS. 
QUESTION—-OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv BELPER: My Lords, I have 
to ask Her Majesty’s Government to 
state on what grounds the Local Go- 
vernment Board have repudiated any 
claim based upon the cost of quarter 
maintenance of main roads for the years 
ending 25th March, 1888 and 1859. 
There is one point which I thin’ perhaps 
in strict accuracy ought to be referred 
to, and that is that the grants are for a 
quarter for the Highway Authorities 
and a quarter for the County Authority. 
My Lords, I do not think it necessary 
to apologize to the House for bringing 
this question forward, because there has 
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been so strong an expression of opinion 
and ag, Sega not only from the 
County Councils, but also from the 
various Highway Authorities, that I 
feel the Government will not object to 
an opportunity being given of stating in 
an authoritative way their opinion with 
regard to the making of these grants. 
I think, my Lords, in order to make 
this question clear, I ought to re- 
mind your Lordships of the terms on 
which the main roads have been paid 
for up to this time. The main roads 
have been maintained by the Highway 
Authorities, either the parishes or the 
Highway Boards. Inthe first place the 
Highway Board has had to pay the 
whole of the cost, and half that cost has 
been repaid by the County Authorities. 
Then, in addition to that half paid by 
the County Authorities, and which falls 
so hardly on the district itself, for some 
years there has been repaid one quarter 
of the cost to the Highway Authorities, 
and a quarter to the County Authorities. 
Therefore, under this somewhat compli- 
cated triangular arrangement, which 
existed down to last year, the Highway 
Authorities paid one-fourth of the cost 
of maintaining main roads, the County 
Authorities one-fourth, and the Govern- 
ment one-half. I think your Lordships 
would agree that this system is so com- 
plicated that it ought to be done away 
with, and that in future it should be 
carried out in a different manner. But, 
my Lords, I sbould like to call your 
attention to this, upon the point of the 
permanence of this system. The pay- 
ments by the Government must be neces- 
sarily in arrear, and such arrears were 
owing when the Bill passed creating 
County Councils. What takes place is 
this: The Local Authorities have to 
get their accounts made up at the end 
of the period, and they have to get a 
certificate that the roads have been kept 
in order. Then the County Authorities, 
as soon as they get them, pay their halt,. 
and in the process of time the Govern- 
ment, two or three months afterwards,. 
repay a quarter of what has been paid. 
So that some time afterwards they are 
repaid one-half of which has been paid. 
by them. This grant has always been 
paid in arrear. When it was first 
started, the Government did not give 
the grant at once, but they waited until 
they had the returns for the year, and 
paid afterwards. It was therefore in 
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arrear at that time, it has always been 
in arrear since, and it is in arrear now. 
Then when the Bill appointing County 
‘Councils was passed, all these grants 
made by Government towards the Local 
Authorities were done away with, and 
it was resolved in the future to make 
the nt in a different form, and that 
the Riesty Authorities should be paid 
in their stead. I believe the County 
_Authorities desired that the grant which 
was owing last year towards the mainten- 
ance of the roads should be paid, but the 
‘Government would not pay it. My Lords, 
I will take the case, first, of the Highway 
Authority. I am bound to say that the 
Highway Authority has not so much to 
‘depend upon as the County Council ; 
but they had to entirely take over the 
maintenance of the main roads. That 
has to be done in future by the County 
‘Councils. I will call the attention of 
the House to the fact that there are two 
years of arrears to the Highway 
Authorities. There is something owing 
for the year ending March, 1888, 
nd a sum owing for 
ending March, 1889. The Local 
Government Board have informed 
ame that no payments have been made to 
any Local Authorities in respect to 
the claims based on the main- 
‘tenance of main roads for the year 
ending March, 1888, or for the year 
ending March, 1889, nor is it intended 
to give such effect to the Bill. In my 
letter to the Board I called attention to 
‘the fact that really these payments were 
due for the last two years, but in answer 
to that the Local Government Board 
said they had forwarded the claim to the 
Surveyorof Highways,and that although 
based on the cost of maintenance of 
main roadsin 1886 and 1887 it wasa 
contribution in aid of expenditure during 
the financial year 1888-9. Therefore it 
is clear, as far as the Government con- 
tention goes, they are not in arrear, but 
that the payments have been made for 
‘the year which has actually been 
unning. AsI have pointed out, I do 
not believe this contention can be sup- 
ported by evidence. I know there are 
certain Highway Authorities who have 
made financial arrangements knowing 
‘that that half would be paid back at the 
end of the financial year; and they 
would be put in a somewhat awkward 
position if it were done in any other 
manner. But I think the County 
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Councils have a stronger claim upon 
the consideration of the Government, 
because I would point out that the 
County Councils have had to pay 
during the current half year what is 
gy ae the Government. They 
say, ‘‘ You are bound to pay the High- 
way Authority, though we are not 
going to pay you.”’ I do not quite see 
the distinction between the two bodies 
in that respect, and if one has a pay- 
ment founded on the sum expended 
during the past year, and a payment is 
made for the financial year on account, 
then, I think, the County Authority 
should be put in exactly the same 
position. I think we are bound to 
pay the Highway Authority. At the 
same time, I think both of them should 
be placed in exactly the same position. 
But, my Lords, that is not the point on 
which I think the greatest stress ought 
to be laid. The Government, in bring- 
ing in the Local Government Bill, in- 
formed us that for the future the County 
Councils would be placed in a more 
favourable position than they had 
been in the past; that those grants 
would be larger than the amount which 
had been handed over hitherto; and 
therefore, that the County Councils, in 
starting their work, would be in a more 
favourable position than Quarter Ses- 
sions ever were before. I would be 
perfectly willing to base the whole of 
our case upon the question whether 
that will or will not be the case this 
year. We have had some expenses 
already, and we shall have to pay for 
six months of maintenance of high 
roads to the Highway Authority—that 
is to say, half the whole cost. In addi- 
tion to that, we shall have to make 
some provision for the maintenance of 
the county roads during the next 12 
months. As I have said, we shall have 
nothing to meet this in the way of any 
payment in aid at the beginning of the 
year; and, of course, all we can do 
will depend upon what we are going 
to ‘get from the local _ grant. 
My Lords, I beg to say there is nota 
single county in my neighbourhood in 
which the estimates for the coming year 
are not in consequence of this higher 
now than they have been for many 
years past. They are considered to be 
higher than they have been for many 
years,simply from the fact thatthey have 
had to meet the cost of the maintenance 
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of roads for the past year. The point of 
the Government is that the only grants 
which are now going to be given will 
take the place of the old grants, and 
that as far as that is concerned, we shall 
not be in a worse position. I would 
ask the attention of the House to the 
laws which regulate this grant. The 
whole of the grant which is handed over 
to the County Qouncil is provided for 
by Statute in a very strict manner. It 
is provided in what order the Local 
Authorities are to be paid by the grant, 
and not one farthing of that grant can be 
touched by the County Council for the 
purpose of the maintenance of main roads 
until all the Local Authorities have been 
paid. I understand that part of the 
grant is paid in July, part in October, 
and part in February, before the end of 
the financial year. That will make it 
more than a year from the present time. 
I wish to point out that the rates are 
higher than they have ever been before. 
It is clear that 18 months will probably 
have elapsed between the last payment 
and the payment on account of this new 
grant. I am very sorry to have occu- 
ied the time of the House at some little 
ength upon this matter, but I think 
the House will see that it is rather an 
important one, and unless it is put for- 
wardin some detail, it would be im- 
nese to make out where we stand. 

quitably speaking, even if the Govern- 
ment were to place us this year in as 
good a position as we were in in former 
years, we should then feel that if they 
cannot pay the grant in this form, the 
County Authorities are at least en- 
titled to some _ consideration for 
this present financial year. My Lords, 
I think that the manner in which 
the Oounty Councils are working 

enerally seems to give, as far as I can 
judge, considerable satisfaction, but a 
great part of that satisfaction will be 
marred.from the fact that during the 
first year of the County Councils they 
have been pressed further than these 
authorities have ever been before. In 
this way, my Lords, the County Couneils 
will be put in an unfavourable position 
in which they do not deserve to be placed. 
They will not be placed according to the 
declaration of Government in a more 
favourable position than the old authori- 
ties were by the former grants, and that 
declaration will certainly not be kept if 
an incident of the period of transition is 
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to be the loss of the ts that are over- 
due, and which would have been received 
in the ordinary course if no change in 
County Government had been made. 
Viscount TORRINGTON: My Lords, 
there has been no repudiation of any 
valid elaim by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment inthis matter. It is assumed that 
the Government are, in the present and 
next financial year, liable to pay to the 
Local Highway Authorities a quarter of 
the cost which was incurred by them in 
the maintenance of main roads in the 
years ended Lady Day, 1888 and 1889. 
There is, however, no good ground for 
any such assumption. The facts are 
these :—The County Authorities, under 
the Highways and Locomotives (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1878, were required to pay 
to the Local Highway Authorities one- 
half of the cost of the maintenance of 
the main roads, when such roads had 
been certified by the County Surveyor to 
have been maintained in a proper con- 
dition. It was therefore the practice of 
the County Authoritiesto pay inone year 
a moiety of the expenditure incurred in 
the preceding year. In 1882 it was 
determined by Parliament to make a 
grant to the Local Authorities in respect 
of main roads in anticipation of the 
larger relief to local taxation which was 
made by the Local Government Act. 
This grant was, of course, intended to 
be in aid of the expenditure of the par- 
ticular year in which the grant was paid ; 
but for the purpose of the distribution 
among the Jifforent authorities it was 
determined to take as the basis a moiety 
of the sum allowed by the county 
in the previous year. This was done 
in order to secure the full advantage 
of the examination of the claims 
of the Local Authorities by the County 
Authority. It is clear that the grant 
was made for the particular year in 
which it was voted and paid, and not 
for the preceding period in which the 
expenditure which was the basis of the 
distribution was incurred. Any other 
contention would involve this, that when 
Parliament in the year ended Lady Day, 
1883, voted for the first time a certain 
sum for main roads, that Vote was tobe ~ 
regarded not as a Vote for that year, 
but for the year ended Lady Day, 1881. 
This was clearly not the intention. Take 
the past year. The full grant for the 
maintenance of main roads has been 
paid to the Local Authorities as in 
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previous years, but the distribution, for 
reasons already mentioned, was based 
on the expenditure allowed by the 
County Authorities for the year ended 
Lady Day, 1888, and that allowance 
was in respect of the expenditure in the 
year ended Lady Day, 1887. If the 
Local Government Act had not passed, 
or if under that Act the County Authori- 
ties had not had ceded to them the 
License Duties and Probate Duty Grant 
atau for by that Act, the Local 

ighway Authorities would no doubt 
receive in the present financial year a 
similar grant to that which they have 
received in past years, but under the 
Local Government Act the License 
Duties and Probate Duty Grant have 
been substituted for the Parliamentary 
grants, and the revenue ceded is largely 
in excess of the grants which are dis- 
continued. It cannot be contended that, 
while the Local Authories are to receive 
the Imperial Revenue out of which the 
Parliamentary grants would have been 
paid, they are also to continue to receive 
the grants for which it is distinctly pro- 
vided that this Imperial Revenue shall 
be substituted. It is true that this 
revenue will be received by the County 
Authorities and not by the Local Highway 
Authorities, but it is to be borne in mind 
thatit devolvesupon the County Authori- 
ties from the Ist of last April to defray 
the whole cost of the maintenance of 
these roads, and that the Local Highway 
Authorities are altogether relieved of the 
burden of maintaining them. 
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*Eart SPENCER: My Lords, I 
should like to say a few words 
upon this matter with regard to 


the County Councils, after the state- 
ment which has been made by the 
noble Viscount in answer to my noble 
Friend Lord Belper. This matter of 
the subvention for the maintenance of 
main roads is extremely complicated. 
My noble Friend has put it extremely 
clearly, and I have nothing to say by 
way of differing from him upon the 
former method applied to the subvention. 
But, my Lords, I think there is this to 
be said. There are two sets of authori- 
ties concerned in this matter—the High- 
way Authorities and the County Authori- 
ties. They have both a responsibility 
in the matter, and the Government 
have nothing to do with the question 
whether the county rate has more 
thrown on it, and the Highway Autho- 
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rities less thrown on them, than pre- 
viously for the maintenance of the roads. 
The Government have only to see that 
they have paid over sufficient money to 
relieve the local burthen, whether it be 
in the shape of County or Highway Bill. 
The Government have paid certain sums 
towards main roads, relieving the local 
rates for the year in which they make 
the payment, but calculating the 
amount on the cost of main roads for 
the previous year. Had they not done 
this, the Local Authorities would have 
had to wait until the accounts of the year 
had been audited, and this would have 
created an inconvenient delay. They 
have gone on paying in the same 
way for 1883-4-5-6-7-8. They have 
paid the full subvention—the quarter 
to the Highway Authority and the 
quarter to the Oounty Authority 
—down to 1888. Then they say 
they are not going to pay any 
more. And why? Because they 
are going to give an equivalent 
and more than an equivalent to the 
County Councils by means of the 
License and Probate Duties. If the 
Government paid, as my noble Friend 
desires, they would be paying some 
part of their subvention twice over. 
In my opinion, if a Highway Authority 
has any grievance it must look now for 
redress to the County Council. But 
now I should like to press another 
matter very much upon the Govern- 
ment. The noble Lord at the latter end 
of his speech thought that in his part of 
the country some of the County Councils 
would have to raise very considerably 
their rates in this the first year of 
their administration. I confess that 
would be a very serious thing. It 
would have a very bad effect in preju- 
dicing the country against this new Act, 
and I therefore think it is important 
that Her Majesty’s Government should 
redeem their declaration and pay the full 
amount of the subvention. We hoped 
we should gain a little beside what we 
had at the old Quarter Session, some- 
thing more to answer the heavy burdens 
which we have to meet ; but I think itis 
of the greatest importance that the 
Councils should not be put to any 
inconvenience by the subvention being 
less than the charges which they, in- 
stead of the Government, are now bound 
to meet. We have to meet the sub- 
vention to the Unions, we have also to 
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maintain absolutely the whole of our 
main roads, and we have to pay for 
the whole of the Police. I need not 
go through the items of all that is 
now thrown upon the County Councils. 
I therefore would press very much on 
Her Majesty’s Government that the 
Councils should receive within the finan- 
cial year certainly as much, if not more, 
than was formerly paid to various Local 
Bodies; otherwise, we shall fall into 
difficulties. Iam aware that before this 
ean be finally settled an agreement as to 
the share which counties and boroughs 
are each to have of the Licenses and Pro- 
bate Duties has to be made. - I was one 
of those who went through the process 
of trying to agree to a settlement 
last week, and I assure your Lordships 
that you could not have a much more 
difficult measure to carry through than 
to come to an arrangement between the 
borough and the county with regard to 
the share which is to come from the 
Government of the Lieensing and Pro- 
bate Duties, because although with 
regard to the Probate Duty the Act in a 
certain sense settled the principle of its 
division for the whole country, you 
have to make a division on that as well as 
for the other licenses within each county. 
My Lords, I think this matter of the 
division between the boroughs and the 
counties should be settled as speedily as 
possible, and until that is done the 
Government will not of course be able to 
complete finally the subvention; but I 
venture to press on Her Majesty’s 
Government strongly what my noble 
Friend so well put, that it is very 
desirable we should get the full subven- 
tion during the financial year and that 
we should not be obliged to raise higher 
county rates than we were obliged to 
raise formerly. 

*Lorvy BALFOUR: My Lords, I think 
this is simply an exemplification of the 
old proverb that you cannot eat your 
cake and have it. If the Local Govern- 
ment Bill had not been passed last year 
the grant which has hitherto been paid 
by the Exchequer would have been paid 
this year. But the Bill having been 
passed the licenses have been handed 
over to the County Councils in the place 
of the grant. The amount from licenses 
will be larger than the former grants 
in aid from the Exchequer. Un- 
doubtedly there will be some delay in 
the payment of the sums this year, but 
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the noble Ear! will see that they cannot 
be paid until they are received, and the 
money will not a wholly received _ by 
the Exchequer until the end of the 
financial year. Oonsiderable payments 
will be made in July, October, and 
February next. This is an important 

uestion, in so far as the different 

unty Oouncils may be placed in a 
temporary difficulty arising out of the 
transfer. I believe every effort will 
be made by the Government to pay the 
money as quickly as possible. With 
regard to the larger question which noble 
Lords have raised as to how the County 
Councils are to tide over the difficulty 
of having to levy an increased rate to 
meet the present year’s liabilities, the 
point is not covered by the Notice 
on the Paper and I do not suppose 
that the noble Earl opposite will expect 
the Government to give an answer 
without further consideration. The 
point is obviously an important one, 
and if the Government had received 
notice of the question they would no 
doubt have been able to deal with it. 
The Government would not willingly lay 
an undue burden upon the Oounty 
Councils in the first year of their exist- 
ence. 

Tar Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, it is quite clear that the Govern- 
ment are right in the view they have 
taken as to the question of the payment 
of the money this year. If they are 
right, it is all the more important that 
your Lordships should impress upon the 
Government the extreme hardship which 
the counties will suffer if they do not 
receive a sum equivalent to the amount 
which they have lost. If they have to 
make a new and additional county rate, 
the ratepayers will take notice of the 
increase, although the poor rate may be 
reduced. I quite agree with the noble 
Lord that we cannot eat our cake and 
have it. But in the present year there 
is nocake. They have been accustomed 
to a cake of acertain size, and they have 
been told that they were to havea larger 
one this year. But they are not to have 
it, and what they ask is that the cake 
may be made up to the same.size as 
before. I think the Government are 
really bound, having announced that 
their measure will tend to the relief of 
rates, not to allow the year to go over in 
such a way that the rates will be actually 
increased instead of decreased. It is not 
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enough to say that they will get the 
money in another year, because the 
ratepayers of another year may not be 
the same as the ratepayers of this year ; 
and they would be relieving the rate- 
payers of another year at the expense of 
the ratepayers of this year. I hope and 
believe that the larger question will 
receive the careful consideration of the 
Government with the view of preventing 
the grievance complained of from 
arising. 

Lorp BELPER: My Lords, if we 
understand that the Government consider 
the County Councils are entitled to the 
payment of the full subvention within 
the financial year so that they shall not 
be obliged to raise higher county rates, 
Ithink that will be an answer to my 
question. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT, 1883, AMENDMENT BILL: 
(No. 42.) 

(SECOND READING.) 


Tue Eart or ELGIN: My Lords, in 
moving the Second Reading of this Bill, 
I have to explain that it deals with a 
single provision of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act of 1883, the provision 
which relates to the appointment of 
arbitrators. Under the provisions in 
question each party has power to appoint 
a referee, and a single referee can only 
be appointed when both parties concur. 
That provision has caused a considerable 
amount of unneccesary expense, because 
many of these arbitrations are in respect 
of small holdings, and the cost of the 
arbitratorsswallowsup their whole value. 
Under these circumstances, the Bill now 
before your Lordships proposes a change 
in the law to avoid that very considerable 
and unnecessary expense, so that unless 
the parties agree that a single referee 
shall be nominated by the parties, the 
nomination shall be made by the Sheriff. 
My Lords, I may mention that this Bill 
has passed unanimously through the 
other House, and I would ask your Lord- 
a now to give it a Second Reading. 

*Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: My 
Lords, I have no objection whatever to 
the passing of the Bill, which does not 
affect the principle of the Act of 1883. 
It does not affect more than a small 
ae of the procedure under that Act. 
_ [have only a few words to say upon the 

matter. I would point out that. the 
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procedure under the Act as it now 
stands is this: that any case of arbitra- 
tion must be referred to two arbitrators 
unless the parties, with an oversman, 
mutually agree that it should be re- 
ferred to one referee. The 

under this Bill is that the procedure 
should be reversed—namely, that any 
such case must be referred to one 
referee, unless the parties interested 
agree that it should be remitted to two 
referees for their decision, with power 
to appoint an oversman. There is, 
therefore, no change in the principle of 
the Act of 1883, the alteration proposed 
having only the object of saving ex- 
pense in carrying out the provisions of 
that Act. As any such saving must be 
for the interest of both landlord and 
tenant, I am glad to give my support to 
the Bill. 


Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to the Standing Committee 
for General Bills. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 13th May, 1889. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—j— 
MARGATE COAL DUES BILL. 
Order for Third Reading, read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a third 
time.” 


Mr. R. WEBSTER (St. Pancras) : 
Ido not rise to oppose the Third Read- 
ing of this Bill, but on looking through 
the Bill I perceive that it confirms the 
system of levying modified coal dues in 
the town of Margate, until the year 
1920. The Corporation of Margate 
have apparently no new fangled method 
of raising money to propose for carry- 
ing out the town improvements, but 
prefer to rely upon the old system of 
raising money by means of the coal 
dues. I find that in the United King- 
dom there are no less than 200 other 
towns and ports which also impose these 
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coal dues, and I maintain that it is an 
extremely bad system of taxation to 


resort to. It isa tax which falls upon 


the consumer, the producer, and the 
middleman, and is only borne to a very 
modified extent by the ‘inhabitants of a 
town generally. It is acceptable to 
owners of property who know that their 
land is not taxed, and to occupiers who 
do not have to pay an increased rent in 
consequence, and therefore it is a tax 
which is acceptable to the inhabitants 

enerally. I know thatI am precluded 

y the Rules of this House from refer- 
ring to another part of the United 
—- but I may say that while 
by this Bill the town of Margate will 
crystallize the system of imposing coal 
dues until the year 1920, this great 
metropolis has never yet been afforded 
the privilege of discussing in any form 
or shape whether in London the coal 
and wine dues are to be renewed. I 
know, Sir, that if I were to go further 
you would rule me out of order. There- 
fore all I will say is that if the town of 
Margate is to have the privilege of 
levying these dues, the inhabitants of 
London are fairly entitled to equal 
treatment. 


Question, “That the Bill be now 
read a third time,” put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 





PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 1) BILL. 
Order for Third Reading, read. 
Bill re-committed to a Committee of 
the whole House, with respect to an 


Amendment to the Wexford Provisional 
Order. 


Bill considered in Oommittee, and 
reported ; as amended, to be considered 
to-morrow. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION 
(ACTON, &c.) BILL [LORDS.] 


Read a second time, and committed. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS, 


Copy ordered, 


“Of Memorandum stating the nature of the 
Proposals contained in the Provisional Orders 
included in the Pier and Harbour Orders Con- 
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firmation Bill (No. 3).”—(Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach.) 

Ca citcwpnee Te 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Ordered— 


Account of the Income and diture of 
the British Museum (Special Trust Funds) for 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1889: 

And, Return of the number of Persons 
admitted to visit the Museum and the British 
Museum (Natural History) in each year from 
1883 to 1888, both years inclusive, together 
with a Statement of the Progress made in the 
Arrangement and Description of the Collec- 
tions, and an Accounf ot Objects added to 
them, in the year 1888.—(Sir J. Lubbock.) 


REVISING BARRISTERS. 


Address for— 

Return, showing the Circuits, including the 
county of Middlesex and the cities of London 
and Westminster, within which the several 
Revising Barristers and additional Revising 
Barristers, if any, were a — to revise 
the Lists of Parliamentary Electors, Burgesses, 
and County Electors in England and Wales in 
the year 1888; the names of the Barristers 
appointed for each Circuit; the places where 
each Barrister sat; the Electoral Areas, 
whether Counties, Boroughs, or Divisions of 
Counties or Boroughs, included in each 
Circuit; the total number of Voters in each 
group of Areas included in a Circuit; the 
number of Days actually occupied by each 
Barrister in the Revision: 

And, the total Cost incurred for the payment 
of such Revising Barristers and the Amount 
received by the Treasury from the Local 
Authorities in respect of such Costs: 

Names of Circuits. 

Names of Revising Barristers. 

Places at which each Barrister sat. 

Electoral Areas in each Circuit, 

Number of Electors in each Circuit. 

Number of Days actually occupied in re- 

vision. 


& 8. d. 
Cost of Revising Barristers 
Cost of additional Revising Barristers 
Total ... wb 


Amount received by Treasury from 
Local Authorities in respect of 
such costs = sso ae 


—(Mr. Stansfeld.) 


QUESTIONS. 
IRELAND—THE ANTRIM POOR LAW 
UNION. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether the yearly 
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emoluments of the clerk of the Antrim 





Poor Law Union, in addition to his|i 


formal salary as clerk, amount to £182; 
as returning officer, £10 per annum; 
sanitary officer, £10 per annum; clerk 
to Local Authority, £15 per annum; 
clerk to Burial Board, £10 per annum ; 
Jurors’ Act, £47 per annum; Parlia- 
mentary Voters’ Act, £60 per annum, 
registration of births, £10 per annum ; 
Income Tax Returns, £10 per annum ; 
fees for copy of register, 2s. 6d. each, 
£10 per annum ; whether the Guardians 
proposed to give in addition £40 of 
*formal salary as clerk: whether the 
Local Government Board refused to 
ratify the said proposal; if so, on what 
grounds; under what Act of Parlia- 
ment have the Local Government Board 
power to force Guardians to give a 
higher salary than they consider reason- 
able, taking all circumstances into 
account; and, can the Guardians, when 
making a new appointment, do so sub- 
ject to the condition that the appoint- 
ment is one from year to year, so that 
no vested interest will be created ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manches- 
ter, E.) said the facts appeared to be 
substantially as stated in the question. 


SALMON NETS. 


Mr. MACINTOSH (Invernessshire) 
asked the Lord Advocate whether nets 
placed on the sea coasts of Scotland, or 
in estuaries, for the purpose of taking 
salmon, are subject to the law or 
custom of Saturday “slap” in Scottish 
Rivers, and liable to confiscation or 
penalty, if kept set over Sundays; 
whether he is aware that salmon nets 
on the coasts of the Islands of Skye and 
Raasay, are never closed during the 
fishing season; whether he is aware 
that this practice, involving constant 
Sunday labour, within view of those 
attending Divine Service, is a just cause 
of offence to the people; and, whether 
means can be taken to put an end to 
the desecration ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rozertson, Buteshire): The Statutory 
salp and the relative penalties are ex- 
pressed by the Statutes as applying to the 
several districts to be constituted by the 
Commissioners. It so happens that Raa- 
say is not comprehended within any dis- 
trict, and it is maintained that in conse- 
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Grounds. 


apply, and the nets are not lifted. Iam 
tated that this does not necessarily 
involve touching the nets on Sunday. 
If, however, offence is caused to the 
feelings of anyone, he has a remedy by 
trying the question under the 28th Sec- 
tion of the Act of 1862, which gives the 
right of prosecution to the Olerk of the 
District Board, or to any other person. 
Skye is included in a district, and the 
weekly time close time therefore applies. 


PENSIONERS IN INDIA. 

Mr. KING (Hull, Central) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
whether he will lay upon the Table a 
Statement showing the number of pea- 
sioners, retired members of the Un- 
covenanted Service in India, whose pen- 
sions were paid in England prior to the 
year 1864; the names of pensioners so 
paid, and the Presidencies to which they 
belonged. 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorsr, 
Chatham): If the hon. Member will 
confer with me, I will settle with him 
the form in which the Return he asks 
for can be given. 


BURIAL GROUNDS. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he is 
aware the Bishop of Wakefield has in- 
formed the Burial Board of Kirkheaton, 
Yorkshire, that, after consulting the 
Archbishop of York and other Bishops, 
he is prepared to dedicate their burial 
ground, as requested, by using the 
Consecration Service without the 
execution of a legal instrument, pro- 
vided that the Home Office Order for 
Consecration is cancelled, that the 
rector is a consenting party, and that 
an agreement is come to as to the clerical 
fees; and, whether he will consent to 
cancel such order, or, if unable, on 
legal grounds, to do so, the Government 
will facilitate legislation which will per- 
mit the substitution for consecration of 
a dedication service, the principle of 
which the Archbishop of York and other 
Bishops have accepted ? : 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mk. 
Martruews, Birmingham, E.): The 
answer to the first paragraph is in the 
affirmative. By the Burial Acts a por- 


quence the Statutory slap does not! tion of the ground is required to be con- 


Mr. Biggar 
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secrated, but the Acts do not require 
that an order to consecrate should be 
made by the Home Office, and no such 
order has been made inthis case. All I 
have done is to call the attention of the 
Board to the requirements of the Acts, 
which I have no power to modify by 
substituting dedication for consecration. 
I understand, moreover, that in this 
particular case the vendor of the site 
stipulated that a portion should be con- 
secrated. The Government are not pre- 
pared without more consideration to 
propose or facilitate any alteration of the 
existing law. 


OLELAND WATER SUPPLY. 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD (Lan- 
arkshire, N.E.) asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that an application 
under the Public Health Act, by 
Thomas Gibb and others, for the 
formation of a water supply district at 
Cleland, has been pending for about six 
years; whether a petition for the rectifi- 
cation of the proposed boundaries was 
presented to the Sheriff in May, 1887, 
and the Sheriff remitted to an architect to 
report on this question on 3rd October, 
1887 ; whether the report was not lodged 
till 13th December, 1888; whether, on 
12th January, 1889, he made an order 
permitting written objections to be 
lodged to the report within eight days, 
but no objections have been lodged ; 
whether the Sheriff has given no 
decision ; and whether, if these facts be 
correct, he will inquire who is to blame 
for such extreme delay in a matter 
affecting public health, and consider 
whether the law requires amendment ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
facts as stated by the hon. Member are 
substantially correct. Some necessary 
delay was occasioned in the initial stages 
of the inquiry by a difficulty regarding 
the boundaries. I am informed that the 
Sheriff Substitute of the district has been 
suffering from illness lately which may 
account for the delay in his goers | 
any decision, but I hope the matter wil 
now be decided as soon as possible. As 
at present informed, I do not see any 
necessity for amending the existing law. 


IRELAND—RETIRING ALLOWANCES 
TO ASYLUM OFFICIALS. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, asked 

the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant of Ireland whether he has 
received a momorial signed by the 
officers and attendants of the various 
asylums for the care and treatment of 
the insane in Ireland, praying that an 
Act, similar to the English Asylums 
Act (25 and 26 Vic. c. 3, s. 12) be 
assed to provide retiring allowances to 
rish officials; and whether. as such a 
measure passed the House of Commons, 
unopposed in 1887 with the approval of 
the Government, he will give favourable 
consideration to the memorial, and in- 
troduce a Bill to remove the anomaly at 
present existing in regard to a very 
deserving class of public servants ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have seen 
the memorial alluded to by my hon. 
Friend, but I am afraid I cannot hold 
out any hopes of our introducing a Bill 
dealing with the question. 


MR. THOMAS BARRY. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he is aware that Mr. 
Thomas Barry, P.L.G., Mallow Union, 
was assulted by a policeman at Kanturk 
Railway Station on the 4th instant, who 
dragged him violently from a railway 
carriage, and wrenched his arm; why 
did the head constable, who was present, 
refuse to give the name of the constable ; 
and is it a fact that when Mr. Barry 
again demanded the name of the offen- 
ding constable at Banteer Station, he 
was threatened with violence, and filthy 
expressions used towards him by the 
constable in question ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: From the 
constabulary report received it appears 
that no assault was committed on Mr. 
Barry, and that the occurrence arose 
out of an attempt on his part to prevent 
two constables from entering the railway 
carriage. The head constable states 
that he did not refuse to give the con- 
stable’s name ; but as the constable had 
done nothing wrong, so far as he had 
seen, he asked Mr. Barry what he 
wanted the name for. The- train at 
once moved off, and the matter ended 
there. The constable denies the allega- 
tion in the question that Mr. Barry 
asked his name at Banteer, or that he 
threatened Mr. Barry with violence or 
used filthy expressions. But he adds 
that Mr. Barry was most offensive to- 
wards him. 
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Mr. FLYNN: Have the Constabulary 
Authorities instructed the head con- 
stable in view of legal proceedings to 
give a constable’s name to Mr. 


arry 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am unable 
to say. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON (Yorkshire, W. 
Riding, Holmfirth): Am I to under- 
stand that the head constable did not 
give the name ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As a matter 
of fact, I understand the name was not 
given. 

Mr. FLYNN: Are the Constabulary 
Authorities aware that Mr. Thomas 
Barry, P.L.G., Mallow Union, is con- 
stantly followed by policemen, whether 
on his private or public business, and is 
prevented from transacting his private 
affairs by the constant proximity of 
these constables? Are these constables 
authorized by their instructions to inter- 
fere with Mr. Barry by thrusting them- 
selves between him and persons with 
whom he may be engaged in conversa- 
tion; and, why is this gentleman ex- 
posed to such treatment ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : The Constabu- 
lary Authorities report that the local 

lice have reason to believe that Mr. 

arry is engaged in the unlawful prac- 
tice of endeavouring to prevent the sale 
of cattle in connection with evicted farms, 
and also that he had been named by Mr. 
William O’Brien, M.P., as a proper 
agent in organizing on the Kenmare 
estate the illegal association known as 
the Plan of Oampaign. The police 
have, therefore, in the discharge of their 
duty watched his movements. They 
deny that they have prevented him from 
transacting his legitimate private affairs. 

Mr. FLYNN: May I ask whether 
in this case instructions will at any rate 
be given to the Constabulary not to in- 
terfere with Mr. Barry, when in the dis- 
charge of his own private business ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: They deny 
that they have in any way interfered 
with him in such a case. 


POLICE HUT AT KILLABRAKER. 

Mr. FLYNN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
if he can state whether a police hut has 
been recently erected at Killabraker, 
near Charleville, and how many police 
constables are stationed in it; on what 
fund or what district will the cost of the 
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at Buenos Ayres. 


maintenance of these extra policeman 
fall; what is the reason alleged by the 
Police Authorities for placing this police 
post in the neighbourhood ; and, is he 
aware that this district has been excep- 
tionally quiet and free from outrage or 
disturbance for some years ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: The Constabu- 
lary Authorities report that the police 
hut mentioned has recently been estab- 
lished. One sergeant and four constables 
are stationed in it. The men form part 
of the general extra force of the county 
at large. The hut has been established 


‘to protect a man whose house was recently 


attacked by night for his having taken 
ground on an evicted farm. In addition 
to the outrage mentioned there were two 
others in February last, and the place 
being very remote, and commanding a 
large district of country, the responsible 
officers have deemed it advisable to place 
a hut there. 


TREATMENT OF EMIGRANTS AT 
BUENOS AYRES. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether his attention 
has been called to the case of John 
Callanan, late of Cork, one of the 
emigrants from Ireland recently landed 
at Buenos Ayres, who towards the end 
of March last called on the British Consul 
there and complained that his wife had 
been forcibly detained in a house in that 
city ; that he (Callanan) had been denied 
access to her; and that, on going to the 
house, he had been savagely assaulted ; 
whether complaints have reached him 
that the British Consul refused to take 
any action, and used abusive language 
to Callanan; and, whether he will cause 
an inquiry to be made into the circum- 
stances of the case ? 

*Toz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir J. Fercusson, Manchester, N.W.): 
I have inquired of Mr. Bridgett, H.M. 
Consul at Buenos Ayres, who happens 
to be in London, having left his post on 
the lst of April. He tells me that he 
never heard of such a case as that 
described in the hon. Member’s ques- 
tion, and that if he had he would have 
advised the man whatto do and would 
not have abused him. I may add that 
T have seen a paragraph in a Limerick 
newspaper, in which the kindness of Mr. 
Bridgett to certain emigrants from that 
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city to the Argentine Republic is grate- 
fully acknowledged. 
In answer to a further question by 
Mr. T. Healy, 
*Srr J. FERGUSSON said that in- 
quiries should be made about the case. 


POSTAL TELEGRAMS. 


Mz. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster) asked the Postmaster General 
whether it would be possible to make 
arrangements with the railway com- 
panies so that postal or private tele- 
grams could be sent from and received 
at the railway stations where no other 
telegraph station exists? 

*Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rares, University of Oam- 
bridge): On the 4th May of last year I 
stated in this House, in reply to a ques- 
tion pet to me by the hon. Member 
for the Chester-le-Street Division of 
Durham, that there were nearly 1,600 
railway stations open for the transac- 
tion of telegraph business on behalf of 
the Post Office. I may add that arrange- 
ments are continually being made with 
the railway companies to open addi- 
tional stations for telegraph business, 
where there are the necessary facilities 
for transacting it, and I shall always be 
glad as opportunity offers to communi- 
cate with the eompanies in regard to 
any reasonable application for such 
facilities. 


THE ZAMBESI RIVER. 


Six JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield) asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty whether he will take 
the necessary steps to ensure the Report 
on the navigability of the Zambesi 
River being presented to Parliament 
before the middle of next August. 

*Taz FIRST LORD or raz ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamrron, Middlesex, 
Ealing): As the surveying vessel, the 
Stork, which has been directed to make an 
mination of the mouth of the Zambesi, 
recently reported to afford a good en- 
trance into the river, cannot be on the 
ground until the end of July, it will be 
impossible for any report to reach Eng- 
land at the time mentioned in the hon. 
Baronet’s question. Moreover, the Stork 
will only te able to survey the bar of 


the river. Any survey inland as to the 
navigability of the Zambesi could only 
be undertaken by a vessel specially 
equipped for the purpose. 
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Sir J. SWINBURNE: Could not the 
Admiralty send orders by telegraph? 
The amount of water on the bar is the 
principal thing we want to know. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: I have 
said that the Surveyor has been direc 
to inspect the mouth of the Zambesi on 
his way back to Zanzibar. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College): 
May I ask the noble Lord whether, con- 
sidering the critical position of mis- 
sionaries at Nyassaland, whose lives 
so much depend on the navigahility of 
the Zambesi, he cannot take steps to 
accelerate action in the matter of the 
survey ? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON : There is very 
little connection between the safety of 
missionaries and the navigability of the 
Zambesi. But everything possible is 
being done to expedite the survey, 
especially of the bar. It is very doubtful 
whether the reports which have reached 
this country concerning the supposed 
channel are accurate. 


ACQUISITION OF SUBMARINE CABLES. 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury) asked the Postmaster General 
whether he has any objection to lay upon 
the Table of the House the correspon- 
dence which led to the acquisition by the 
Governments concerned of the submarine 
cables between England and the Con- 
tinent, and also the correspondence and 
documents relating to the fixing of the 
rate of twopence per word for mes- 
sages transmitted between England and 
France, Germany, Holland, and Belgium? 
*Mr. RAIKES: In reply to the hon. 
Member, I have to state that the corre- 
spondence to which he refers has been 
regarded as confidential not only by this 
country, but also by the other countries 
concerned; and I may add that it would 
be contrary to the public interest to lay 
it upon the Table of the House. 


ANNEXATION OF THE SUWAREW 
ISLANDS. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, peieee) 
asked the First Lord of the Admi ty 
whether his attention has been call 
to a Reuter’s telegram, dated Sydney, 
9th May, to the effect that the com- 
mander of Her Majesty’s Cruiser Rapid 
had hoisted the British flag in the 
Suwarew Islands, a small group in the 
South Pacific, to the north-west of 
Cook’s Island; whether the statement 








Ireland— 


contained in it is correct; and, if so, 
whether the annexation was made by 
instructions from the Admiralty; and 
whether any Papers on the subject will 
be laid before Parliament ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON : It is the fact 
that the commander of Her Majesty’s 
ship Rapid, acting under instructions 
from Her Majesty’s Government, an- 
nexed the Suwarew Islands on April 22 
last. With regard to the production of 
papers on the subject, I do not think it 
would be desirable to publish all the 
correspondence at present. 
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THE TRANSVAAL, : 

Mrz. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith, 
Burghs) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether the 
report given in the telegraphic columns 
of the Zimes of the 8th inst. is correct, 
to the effect that it had been officially 
announced at Pretoria, in the Transvaal, 
‘* That the Imperial Government had decided 
with regard to the Grobler-Khama incident, 
that the Chief Khama was guilty of an assault, 
and that he is therefore adjudged to pay 
Grobler’s widow the sum of £200 annually ;”’ 
whether he is aware that, before the 
occurrence of the above incident, the 
High Commissioner had instructed his 
Deputy Commissioner for Bechuanaland 
Protecterate in words to the following 
effect: that Khama was an independent 
chief, that Khama was quite strong 
enough himself to deal with refractory 
subordinate chiefs, and that if any 
Boers entered: his country and took part 

ainst him, he should expel them 
(6. 5237, pp. 7, 8); if he will state 
what was the status of the Commissioner 
from the Transvaal who was present at 
the inquiry held in the Protectorate by 
Sir Sydney Shippard ; and what further 
steps have been taken to settle this 
macter; and, if a decision has been 
arrived at, as announced at Pretoria, 
upon what is that decision based ? 

HE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tax COLONIES (Baron H. 
de Worms, Liverpool, Toxteth): In 
answer to the first question put by the 
hon. Member, I have to state that the 
telegram is not accurate. Khama him- 
self had nothing to do-with the death of 
Mr. Grobler. The acts in respect of 
which Her Majesty’s Government de- 
cided that £200 per annum should be 
paid as compensation to Mr. Grobler’s 
widow, were those of Khama’s native 


Dr. Cameron 
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policemen. The words in the secon@ 
question are correctly quoted; but as 


Mr. Grobler was a Consul return- 
ing to his own country, and not a free- 
booter, they do not apply. In answer 
to the third question, the Transvaal 
Commissioner was engaged in making 
an independent inquiry for the informa- 
tion of his own Government. With 
regard to the last question, the matter 
is settled by the Government of the 
South African Republic having fully 
accepted, on the behalf of its citizens 
concerned, the compensation awarded 
as stated to Mrs. Grobler, with a 
gratuity of £250 to Mr. Lotrie, who was 
wounded on the same occasion. Papers 
on the subject are about to be presented 
to Parliament. 


IRELAND—BOYCOTTING. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (King’s 
County, Ossory) asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he is correctly reported as 
having, in a speech addressed to Non- 
conformists at Willis’s Rooms last 
Wednesday, used these words: ‘‘ You 
will find, for example, that in the case 
of boycotting at Youghal, the boycotters, 
so far as I have been able to judge, 
have heen instigated, in the firstinstance, 
by Roman Catholic priests, that the 
boycotters are invariably Roman 
Catholics, and that the boycottees are 
invariably Protestants;’’ whether this 
statement is to be understood as apply- 
ing only to Youghal, or as extending to 
the whole of Ireland; whether he will 
lay upon the Table a statement eee | 
the proportion of Protestants among 
people boycotted ; and whether he can 
cite an instance in any part of Ireland in 
which a branch of the National League 
has boycotted any Protestant as @ 
Protestant, or on account of his religious 
belief? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The report 
seems accurate, except that ‘‘ Roman 
Catholic priests’ should be “ a Roman 
Catholic priest.” The statement referred 
only to Youghal, though no doubt 
priests have in other parts of Ireland 


frequently instigated boycotting. 


regards the last paragraphs, I have tosay 
that I not only never suggested that 
boycotting was on account of religious 
belief, but that I suggested precisely the 
contrary. If Protestants have been sub- 
jected to outrages instigated by the 
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League, it is presumably because they 
have had the courage to resist its 
tyranny. 

Mr. FLYNN: Are we to understand 
that it was a particular Roman Catholic 
priest who was referred to, and if that 
conjecture is right, has the right hon. 
Gentleman seen the correspondence 
between the Roman Catholic priest 
referred to and the editor of a certain 
newspaper in England, in which the 
Roman Oatholic priest indignantly 
denies having had anything to do with 
boycotting, and furthermore, that the 
boycotting had anything to do with 
religion ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
seen the correspondence to which the 
hon. Member refers. 

Mx. CLANOY (Dublin County, N.): 
Who is the Roman Catholic priest in 
question ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Canon 
Kellar. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman make 
that statement outside this House ? 

Mr. W. MACDONALD: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman explain the 
i referred to in the question, 
‘‘You will find that the boycottees are 
invariably Protestants ? ”’ 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I donot know 
that it is part of my functions to explain 
in this House speeches which are made 
outside the House. What I say is that 
80 far as the boycotting in Youghal is 
concerned, it is openly alleged that the 
persons boycotted were Protestants and 
the boycotters were Roman Catholics. 
That was the statement made by the 
Lord Lieutenant, and it appears to be 
perfectly correct. 

Mr. FLYNN: Is it not the fact that 
the majority of the persons boycotted 
are Catholics because they are land 
grabbers? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have already 
stated that the remarks of the Lord 
Lieutenant had relation to the boy- 
Fy at Youghal, and to Youghal 

one. 


THE SUGAR BOUNTY CONVENTION. 
SirWILLIAM HARCOURT(Derby): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
Government of Denmark declined to 
sign the Sugar Bounty Convention on 
the ground that the prohibitory Article 
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oe) was irreconcileable with the most 
avoured nation clause of the Commer- 
cial Treaties (Commercial Papers, No. 
13, pp. 878, 438); whether the Govern- 
ment of France declared, at the close of 
the Conference, that their assent was 
absolutely ‘‘ conditional on the adhesion 
of all sugar-producing States,” and 
that, ‘‘ unless all sugar-producing coun- 
tries became parties to the Convention, 
the prohibitory Article VII. would be 
contrary to the most favoured nation 
clauses’’ (ibid. p. 431); whether these 
conditions having been rejected the 
Government of France refused to sign 
the Convention (ibid. pp. 437, 438) ; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have any reason to believe that 
the Governments of Denmark and of 
France have abandoned the views thus 
stated, or that those Governments are 
prepared to recognize the right of 
States who are bound by the Conven- 
tion to exclude, on the score of bounty, 
the sugar of other States not parties to 
the Convention, who, under treaty or 
otherwise, are acting on the principle of 
the most favoured nation clause ? 

*Siz J. FERGUSSON: The right hon. 
Gentleman has correctly quoted opinions 
expressed by the representatives of 
Denmark and France during the pro- 
ceedings of the Sugar Conference, but 
the position of the Governments of those 
countries towards the Sugar Convention 
of August, 1888, is authoritatively de- 
fined in the declaration annexed to this 
Convention. Both having signed the 
draft Convention, and adhered in prin- 
ciple to it when completed, have ac- 
cepted the suppression of Sugar Bounties 
within their territories. enmark is 
not a sugar-producing country, and as 
France, having accepted that principle, 
took the lead in the Convention of 
August, 1888, the agreement that privi- 
leges under the most favoured nation 
clause should not be pleaded against 
prohibition, even on the part of such 
signatory States as might hereafter with- 
draw from the Convention, it does not 
seem reasonable to suppose that she 
could object on that ground to prohibi- 
tion by other States, should it become 
necessary under the terms of the Con- 
vention. 

Siz W. HARCOURT asked the hon. 
Gentleman whether it was a fact that 
the clause proposed by France com- 
menced with astatement that it is “on 
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condition that all the sugar-producin 
countries join in the Convention”; an 
whether, on the motion of the Presi- 
dent of the Conference, that condition 
was struck out before the clause was 
put into the Convention ? 

*Six J. FERGUSSON : Yes, Sir, that 
was so; but the declaration that France 
accepted the Convention in principle was 
subsequent to it. 

Str W. HARCOURT asked the hon. 
Gentleman whether his contention was 
that France was bound by a clause of 
which the material part was struck out? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : The right hon. 
Gentleman’s question involves a legal 
point, which I should be rather im- 
prudent to answer offhand. I do not 
think he would do so himself, but the 
tact is that the Convention, with the 
reservation stated, was accepted in 
principle. 


THE SUGAR CONVENTION BILL. 

Sm LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8S.) : 
I wishto ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether, in compliance with 
the promise of the Government on 11th 
April, that before the 16th of May the 
Government would fix a day on which 
they would propose to proceed with the 
Second Reading of the Sugar Conven- 
- tion Bill, he would now state the day 
fixed? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or taoz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrs, Strand: 
The Government regard the Bill in 
question as not being one of immediate 
and pressing importance ; and, as there 
are other measures which require the 
early consideration of the House, it is 
not the intention of the Government to 
take the Second Reading of the Sugar 
Convention Bill before Whitsuntide. 
They will give ample notice of the date 
when the Second Reading will be fixed. 

Mr. GLADSTONE (Mid Lothian) : 
In connection with the declaration of 
the right hon. Gentleman, that this 
is not a measure of urgent and pressing 
importance, I wish to ask him whether 
he has heard anything of the proceed- 
ings of the Protectionist Party in France 
and other countries, who are founding 
themselves on this Sugar Convention 
Bill as a means of obtaining restrictive 
legislation in those countries; and 
whether, if that is so, it is not a matter 
of very urgent importance that the 
decision of Parliament upon this Bill 


Str William Harcourt 
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should be taken at the earliest possible 
date? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: No, Sir; I am 
without the information to which the 
right hon. Gentleman refers; and I am 
of opinion that we must, and that we 
are entitled to, proceed with the busi- 
ness which is now before the House, 
and which is of greater and more 
pressing and immediate importance than 
that to which the right hon. Gentleman 
now alludes. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): May I ask whether the 
attention of the Government has been 
called to the serious derangement in 
many of the industries of this country 
which has followed the announcement 
of the intention of the Government to 
increase the price of sugar—{ Ministerial 
ories of **Oh!”] Well, I will withdraw 
that remark, and I will ask whether, in 
view of the derangement of many of 
the industries of the country in con- 
sequence of the announcement of the 
Government with regard to sugar, the 
right hon. Gentleman does not consider 
it a matter of urgent importance to state 
what the views of the Government are 
on the matter? Should the Government 
determine not to proceed with the mea- 
sure, will the right hon. Gentleman 
make an immediate announcement of 
that fact to the House ? 


Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): 
Is the House definitely to understand 
that the Bill is withdrawn, or only post- 
poned as a matter of convenience as to 
time for taking the Second Reading ? 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. Gen- 
tleman is to definitely understand that 
which I have clearly stated to the 
House in my answer. I have to say, in 
answer to the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool (Mr. T. P. O’Connor), that we 
entirely deny that there is any derange- 
ment of industry whatever at the present 
time. 


Mrz. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I have had a letter from a former 
Member of the House and a large em- 
pre of labour, Mr. George Palmer of 

ading, asserting that there is such a 
derangement of business, and, therefore, 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman to make 
an announcement as to the intentions of 
the Government at the earliest possible 
moment. Already the French Govern- 
ment are taking steps in the matter. 
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Mz. BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
Is the First Lord of the Treasury aware 
that the price of sugar to the poor has 
considerably risen and is still rising, 
and whether that does not make the 
matter one of urgent and pressing im- 

rtance ? 

*Mz. W. H. SMITH: My attention 
has not been called to, any considerable 
rise in the price of sugar. No doubt the 
price is higher, but it is not attributable 
to the proposed Oonvention. The price 
of sugar for delivery in the autumn is, 
I understand, much lower than usual. 

Sm L. PLAYFAIR: As the Conven- 
tion is not to be ratified until the 
eutumn of next year,“does the right 
hon. Gentleman mean by postponing the 
Bill that it is only postponed until a 
later period of the Session, or post- 
poned to any time before the ratifica- 
tion ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am very 
anxious to give all the information in 
my power, but it is impossible for me to 
say more at the present time than I have 
already said. The Government regard 
the business before the House—the 
Scotch measures especially—as of great 
importance, and they do not think they 
can proceed with the Sugar Convention 
Bill until after those measures have been 
disposed of. 


WEIGHING CLAUSES OF THE MINES 
REGULATION ACT. 


Mr. J. SPENCER BALFOUR 
(Burnley) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department if he is now 
in a position to announce his decision 
upon the applications which have been 
made to him to withdraw the exemptions 
from the weighing clauses of the Mines 
Regulation Act, granted to certain 
collieries at Burnley ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No, Sir. I am 
not able as yet to announce my decision 
upon these applications, pending an 
inquiry into the particular circumstances 
of the collieries, which I have directed 
the Mines Inspector to hold. 


IRELAND—THE OLPHERT EVICTIONS. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton’ asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
it is the case that in the evictions to 
take place to-day at Glasserchoo, on the 
estate of Mr. Olphert in Donegal, it is 
intended to burn down the houses from 
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which the tenants are evicted; and, 
whether he will give instructions to 
the police not to assist in burning the 
houses ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.): 
Is it the case that any evictions are to 
take place to-day ? 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR : The statement 
to that effect in the first paragraph 
appears to be a blunder. There are 
no evictions to take place to-day. In 
answer to the remaining portion of the 
question, I have to say that the Oon- 
stabulary Authorities report that the 
allegation contained in the first para- 
graph is, so far as they are aware, per- 
ectly unfounded. There is no necessity 
to give the instructions indicated in the 
second paragraph, the police being quite 
aware of their duty in the matter. 


CHIEF RECEIVER (LANDED ESTATES). 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked the Solicitor 
General for Ireland whether the office 
of Chief Receiver, to which Mr. Edward 
Murphy has been really appointed, is a 
new office; under what section or 
sections precisely of the Landed Estates 
Act or Judicature Act was the appoint- 
ment made; out of what fund is Mr. 
Murphy paid his salary, and will his 
salary appear upon the Estimates; and, 
is it the fact that a new additional 
Stamp Duty was imposed upon the 
suitors for the purpose of producing 
funds for payment of his salary ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, University 
of Dublin): The temporary Chief Re- 
ceivership to which Mr. Edward Murphy 
has been appointed is a new office. 
The appointment was made pursuant to 
the 9th Section of the Landed Estates 
Court Act and the 78rd Section of the 
Judicature Act. Mr. Murphy’s salary 
will be met out of a fund created by the 
imposition of an additional Stamp Duty 
on the Receiver’s Account, pursuant to 
the 84th Section of the Judicature Act. 
The salary will appear upon the 
Estimates. 


ARREARS OF RENT. 

Mr. AIRD (Paddington, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if it would be possi- 
ble to obtain a Return, or, failing that, 
an approximate estimate, of the total 
amount of arrears for rent owing in the 
several counties of Ireland ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I regret that 
the machinery at the disposal of the 
Irish Government would not admit of 
their obtaining such information with 
regard to arrears of rent as would enable 
them to give even the approximate esti- 
mate required; nor would it, I fear, be 
possible without legislation to devise 
any means by which the information 
sought by my hon. Friend could be 
obtained. 


INJURIOUS PAINTS. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOOK (University of 
London) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether, having regard to 
the serious injury to the health of the 
workmen employed in carbonate white- 
lead factories, he would consider whether 
sulphate whitelead could not, at any 
rate partially, be used in its place? 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON: Trials of 
white paints, prepared in the manner 
suggested in the question, have been 
made in the Dockyards, but the result 
has not been such as to lead to their 
adoption in the Service. Any suitable 
invention, free from the defects hitherto 
found to exist in the compounds sub- 
mitted for trial, would be readily ac- 
cepted by the Admiralty. 


BROMPTON CEMETERY. 

Mx. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked the Secretary for State for 
the Home Department whether the 
Board of Health reported, so long ago 
as 1851, that Brompton Cemetery did 
not possess the conditions essential to a 
burial ground, and recommended that it 
should be closed; whether the Govern- 
ment then purchased this cemetery, and 
have since carried un the business of the 
cemetery ; whether representations have 
reached him that the soil of the ceme- 
tery has become perfectly surcharged 
with human corruption, and is a serious 
danger to the neighbourhood; and, 
whether he will order that the cemetery 
shall be closed ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
that the earliest report on this cemetery 
is in February, 1853, when Dr. Suther- 
land reported that the Brompton Ceme- 
tery could afford burial space for up- 
wardsof 3,000. bodies per annum for an 
indefinite period without injury to the 
public health. The Treasury purchased 
the cemetery under the 46 Section of the 
15 and 16 Vict., v. 85. The only com- 
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laint made to the Home Office was on 
ay 16, 1876, by a Mr. Wright, who 
was of opinion that the cemetery was in- 
jurious to the health of a thickly popu- 
lated district. Mr. Rolland, the Burial 
Inspector, reported on this complaint 
that no interference was necessary. The 
present Burial Inspector reports to me 
that there is no ground whatever for 
saying that the soil of the cemetery has 
become surcharged with human corrup- 
tion, or that it is any danger to the 
neighbourhood. There is still available 
space for common interments for at least 
t years, and in private and select 
ground for an indefinite period. There 
is no reason for closing the cemetery, 
and the present regulations are quite 
sufficient to prevent injury to the public 
health. 


SIR HERCULES ROBINSON. 

Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he will 
undertake to lay upon the Table of the 
House a full and authentic report of the 
speech delivered by Sir Hercules 
Robinson at a farewell banquet in the 
Cape Colony ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: In answer 
to my hon. Friend, I have to say that 
the Secretary of State regrets that he 
does not see his way to comply with his 
request. Sir Hercules Robinson is now 
on his way home, and his views will be 
laid before the Secretary of State and 
fully considered by Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


REFUSAL TO ACCEPT A VERDICT. 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if his attention has 
been directed to the fact that Sir Peter 
Edlin refused to take a jury’s verdict of 
‘* Not Guilty” a few days ago; and if 
he had any legal right to do so? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
by the learned Judge that, in the case 
to which he understands the question 
to refer, the defendant was charged 
with having unlawfully and _ amali- 
ciously wounded his wife. He did 
not refuse to accept the verdict. On 
the contrary, he did accept it, and 
the prisoner -was acquitted and dis- 
charged; but before accepting it, having 
reason to think that the jury might 
have misunderstood the meaning of the 
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word ‘‘ maliciously” in the indictment, 
he directed their attention to the legal 
meaning of that term. The Judge con- 
sidered it to be his duty to guard 
against any possible error on this score ; 
and he did no more than he had a right 
to do. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Was the state- 
ment of the learned Judge made after 
the verdict was returned ? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: I am not in- 
formed whether it was after the ac- 
quittal or not, but I presume, it was 
after the foreman had delivered the 
verdict verbally. It is a matter of 
common practice in this country. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: That is the 
whole point. Are we to understand 
that after the verdict was returned, and 
when the record ought to have been 
filled up, the learned Judge questioned 
the verdict of the jury? 

*Mz. MATTHEWS: My information 
is that the learned Judge simply desired 
to explain a point, the significance of 
which the jury were likely to have mis- 
understood. 


SCOTCH LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILLS. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs) asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, with reference to the four 
Bills which were simultaneously intro- 
duced as constituting together the 
scheme of Local Government in Scot- 
land proposed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, whether itis intended that, on the 


stage of Second Reading, the Bills | 


should again be simultaneously dis- 
cussed, or that each Bill should be taken 
separately; and whether the former 
course will be in accordance with the 
Rules of the House ? 

*Mz. W. H. SMITH: I hope the 
House will be content to refer No. 2 
Bill to a Standing Committee, and in 


those circumstances will consider in! 
debate Bills Nos. 1 and 2. With regard : 


to No. 3, Parochial Boards Bill, it will 


be open to the House to take what! 


course it prefers. but if it should be 
the pleasure of the House to give a 
Second Reading to that Bill immediately 
after the other Bill the Government will 
be exceeding glad. Bill No. 4, referring 
to Private Bill legislation, is totally 
distinct, and, I am afraid, must be 
separately considered, 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is evident, 
from the answer of the right hon. 
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Gentleman, that he is in an extremely 
genial state of mind, and is disposed to 
give all the information he can. Mayt 
ask whether we are to understand that 
when the Scotch Bills are disposed of in 
their material stages it is the intention 
of the Government to proceed with the- 
Sugar Bounties Bill ? 

*Mz. W. H. SMITH: I fully 
appreciate the good feeling of the right. 
hon. Gentleman, and I shall be glad to- 
inform him at the earliest possible 
moment what we intend to do. 

Dz. CAMERON : Asa point of order 
arising out of the answer of the right. 
hon. Gentleman, I wish to ask the 
Speaker whether, if the two first Local 
Government Bills are taken together, it. 
is competent for the second standing on 
the Paper on the same day as the first to 
be discussed along with it. Must not 
the debate be restricted to the Bill re- 
garding which the question will be put 
in the House ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I have been 
privately asked my opinion upon the 
matter, and I hold the opinion that it 
would be impossible to discuss all the 
four Bills together, but that the Bills re- 
ferring to the Poor Law and to private: 
Bill legislation should be entirely dis- 
tinct. But the first and second Bills. 
might be discussed together, the second 
Bill, if I recollect rightly, dealing with. 
supplementary provisions to Bill No. 1, 
the precedent of the Local Government. 
England Bills would thus be followed. 

Str G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy): To- 
what Grand Committee is it proposed to- 
refer Bill No. 2? Any Bill dealing with 
law may be referred to the Grand Com- 
mittee on law, but this deals with trade 
and commerce as well as law, and is it. 
proposed to appoint another Grand 
Committee ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: If the hon. 
Gentleman will ask me that question 
when we reach the Second Reading of” 
the Bill I shall be very glad to give him. 
an answer. 


IRELAND—THE LORD LIEUTENANCY.. 
Mr. HOWORTA (Salford, 8.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether, in view of the im-- 
pending resignation of the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland by Lord London- 
derry, and the very widespread feeling: 
that if the office is maintained it shoul 
be detached as much as possible from. 
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Party politics, the Government will 
consider, before making a new appoint- 
ment, the propriety of advising the 
‘Crown to depute the ceremonial duties 
of the Lord Lieutenant to one of the 
‘Royal Princes, and to make suitable 

rovisions for his residence in Ireland 
‘during a portion of each year ? 

Me. ENEAGE (Grimsby) also 
asked whether, in view of the impend- 
ing resignation of the Lord Lieutenant, 
‘the Government will consider the ex- 
pediency of introducing a Bill to abolish 
the office, and to transfer the adminis- 
‘trative duties of the Lord Lieutenant 
and Ohief Secretary to a Secretary of 
‘State for Ireland. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The questions 
of my hon. Friend the Member for 
alford and of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite refer to subjects of great 
delicacy and importance, and they will 
feel, I am sure, that it is impossible for 
me to come under any engagement with 
‘the House beyond this—that the 
Government will give their most anxious 
-consideration to them. 


CHRONIC DISTRESS IN TOWNS. 
Mr. OCUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury if 
he can promise a day for the further 
discussion on the Adjourned Debate on 
the chronic distress in towns, &c.? 
*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I regret thatit 


is not in my power to offer any day. 


LAGOS. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether he has received 
the petition of Mr. J. A. Payne, the 
Registrar of the Supreme Court of 
Lagos, and 48 other Native officials in 
the public service of that Colony, which 
was presented to the Governor of Lagos 
-on the 13th November, 1888, and a 
-eopy of the Governor’s reply, and, also, 
a memorial, signed by the same Native 
officials, presented to the Governor on 
the 12th of March last, with a request 
that it might be forwarded to the Secre- 
‘tary of State for the Colonies; and, 
whether he has taken, or proposes to 
‘take any, and what, action in the 
matter ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: The papers 
‘referred to by my hon. Friend have 
been received. The Secretary of State 
has written to the Governors of the 


Mr. Howorth. 
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in Maré. 


West African Colonies suggesting rules 
with regard to leave of absence, which 
will probably meet the wishes of the 
petitioners on the ‘point. With regard 
to the pay and prospects of native offi- 
cials, f may say that, when vacancies 
occur, the Secretary of State is always 
glad to approve of the promotion of a 
native, po the claims of any natives 
who may be qualified to fill the higher 
posts in the service are always carefully 
considered. 
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. AFFAIRS IN MARE. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, West) 
asked the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs if he is aware 
that, since the expulsion of the Rey. 
John Jones from Maré, one of the 
Loyalty Islands, the Protestant natives 
are being subjected to cruel per- 
secution ; whether M. Goblet, referring 
to Mr. Jones’ expulsion, said, ‘ The 
principle of religious liberty is by no 
means in question ;’’ whether any infor- 
mation has reached the Foreign Office 
that, on 14th January, 1889, a native 
pastor, named Waiwi, while attending 
a marriage feast of one of the Church 
members, was seized and handcuffed, 
and has been sentenced to cease the ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper to the 
people; whether Naihele, the bride, 
who had invited her pastor to attend. 
the wedding, was cast into prison for 
holding Bible classes among the young 
people; and if he can give any infor- 
mation to the House as to the present 
state of affairs in Maré? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: In reply to 
the first, third, and fourth paragraphs 
of my hon. Friend’s question, we have 
received no reports of persecution of 
Protestant Natives of the Loyalty 
Islands, nor of the occurrences alleged 
to have taken place. As to the second, 
Monsieur Goblet stated in a note dated 
26th July, 1888, which is among the 
Papers laid before Parliament (France, 
No. 3, 1888, page 57) that ‘the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty is by no means 
in question.” As to the fifth, we have 
no later reports of the state of affairs in 
Maré. 


In further answer to Mr. Johnston, 
*Sir J. FERGUSSON said the Govern- 
would endeavour to get what informa- 
tion they could. 
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PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): May I ask if it is the inten- 
tion to take the Vivisection Debate on the 
Report of Supply to-night, or whether 
it will be taken at all this week ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I do not think 
it will be reasonable to ask the House to 
take it to-night, but I will endeavour to 
come to some arrangement in regard to 


it. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON: I trust that 
the right hon. Gentleman will not con- 
tinue to put it down upon the Paper un- 
less there is some reasonable prospect 
of its being reached. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I will consider 
what can be done in the matter. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) : Am 
I to assume that the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman in reference to the 
third Order applies also to the fourth, 
which also relates to the Report of 
Supply ? 

*Me. W. H. SMITH: Yes. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : May I ask the 
President of the Board of Trade 
whether, having regard to the technical 
character of the Tonnage Bill, and the 
important interests involved in it, he will 
consider the advisability of referring it 
to the Grand Committee on Trade? 


*Toxe PRESIDENT or taz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Buacu, Bris- 
tol, W): I think the suggestion of the 
hon. Gentleman isa very good one, and 
I shall be happy to consider it. My own 
view is that it is desirable. 

Sm L. PLAYFAIR: Will the Report 
on the Sugar Trade be placed on the 
Table before the Second Reading of the 
Sugar Convention Billis taken ? 


*Srr M. HICKS BEACH: I hope to 
present that Report in a very few days. 


IRELAND—TREATMENT OF MR. J. 
O’CONNOR, 

Mr. FLYNN: 1 wish to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
whether he has received any informa- 
tion in corroboration of the statement in 
the newspapers that my hon. Friend the 
the Member for South Tipperary (Mr. 
J. O'Connor) is lying upon a plank 
bed although suffering from acute 
rheumatism ? 
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Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: No;I have had 
no such information. 


Mr. FLYNN : I will repeat the ques- 
tion to-morrow. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
LABOUR. 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: I desire a 
question with reference to the invitation 
of the Swiss Confederation for an Inter- 
national Conference with regard to the 
regulation of factory labour. I see that 
three European Governments—Belgium, 
Holland, and Italy—have given in their 
adhesion. Have Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment given any answer to the invita- 
tion ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: No answer has 
yet been given to the invitation ad- 
dressed by the President of the Swiss 
Confederation to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ; but the subject is receiving the 
very careful consideration of the Govern- 
ment. Communications are in progress, 
and we hope to be able to send an 
answer in the course of a very few 
days. 

Mx. T. P. O°CONNOR: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman hold out any hope that 
the answer will be known to the House 
before the discussion of the Vote for the 
Foreign Office ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I cannot say 
whether that will be the case or not, but 
the Government will have no hesitation 
in submitting their decision to the 
House. 

Mr. T. P. O’>CONNOR: Would the 
right hon. Gentleman expedite the com- 
munication to the House, because, if it 
were adverse, it would be necessary to 
discuss the conduct of the Government 
in refusing. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: There will be 
no delay in communicating the decision 
to the House. 


MOTION. 
—— 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. William Henry Smith, Bill 
for establishing a Board of Agriculture for 
Great Britain, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
William Henry Smith, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Viscount Lewisham. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 221.] 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
eee 
CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL (No 215). 


Order for Second Reading, read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester), in moving 
«That this House is unwilling to sanc- 
tion a Bill which involves the continu- 
ance for another year of the present 
duty on tea,” said: The right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
gury has expressed a hope and an ex- 
pectation that this stage of the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill will be a very 
brief one, and that the discussion of the 
provisions of the measure will be de- 
ferred until the Committee stage is 
reached. Now, I venture to think that 
no stage of the Bill would be as appro- 
priate for the consideration of my Motion 
as the present one, because if the Motion 
should be carried it would be absolutely 
necessary to re-construct the taxation of 
the year upon wholly different principles. 
I therefore think I am justified in asking 
the House kindly to listen to me shortly 
before we proceed to the later stages of 
the Bill. In bringing the Motion for- 
ward again this year I am quite pre- 
pared to be charged with importunacy ; 
but my experience of the House of 
Commons has impressed me deeply with 
the wisdom contained in the well-known 

arable of the unjust Judge. Not that 
‘i would charge this House with in- 
justice; but I think that all suitors 
to this House would do well to follow 
the example of the poor widow who, by 
her importunity, wearied the Judge, and 
in the end got her request. I feel 
obliged to take this course; it is 
widows and poor women who constitute 
by far the larger number of clients, 
in whose behalf I am about to make this 
appeal. It is of no use to tell me that 
the question does not excite any clamour 
out of doors. Wise legislators would 
prefer to render clamour unnecessary 
on a question like this rather than wait 
until the public mind is excited. I am 
afraid that the Chancellor of the Kx- 
chequer, with all his well-known finan- 
cial skill, has been during his tenure of 
office, the sportof popular passion. In- 





stead of pushing forward to higher 
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applications those principles of just taxa- 
ation, which helearnt from even agreater 
master than himself, he has been watch- 
ing from the serene height of his official 
position the toiling world of business 
and labouring men below, in order that 
like a bird of prey he might suddenly 
pounce down upon the weak and unwary. 
In the first place he tried the Cart and 
Wheel Tax, but was speedily frightened 
off ; he then seized upon pleasure horses 
and was thrown off again. This year 
he has swooped down upon the thrifty 
hoarders of personalty in order to per- 
secute them, for the benefit of the sacred 
landed interest. I think the right hon. 
Gentleman would do better if he were 
to give up this vain attempt to balance 
one selfish interest against another, 
and to seek out rather what is safe and 
just for the whole community. I can 
find no better justification for my Motion 
than the words of the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself in the speech in which he 
introduced his Budget. He said: 

“Tt is our duty to have a special sympathy 
for the struggling professional or trading class 
—for the men with incomes from £300 to £700 
a year, whose situation requires them to spend 
all, or nearly all, they earn, leaving no margin, 
. a very small margin, beyond their expendi- 

jure. 


Sir, we are asked to show sympathy for 
certain classes of income taxpayers, but 
if we are called upon to deal tenderly 
with those having incomes of from 
£300 to £700, heseni they have 
to spend all, or nearly all that they 
earn, leaving no margin, or scarcely any 
margin, still more tenderly ought we to 
deal with those who, with all the agony 
of struggling, cannot make both ends 
meet, and who have tospend more than 
they earn, and if they have any margin 
at all have it onthe wrong side. It is to 
the case of ‘these poor people that I am 
calling attention, and I earnestly hope 
that I shall not pleadinvain. The right 
hon. Gentleman, in the very next sentence 
after that which I have quoted, said that 
he would look to the surplus which 
could be put by rather than to the 
resources which could not be diminished 
without imposing sacrifices out of pro- 
akc to the sacrifices made by other 

embers of the community, or to use 
another phrase, he said he would lay 
special weight upon accumulations. 

ow, Sir, it is precisely because the Tea 
Duty is flagrantly at variance with those — 
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principles laid down by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that I am attacking it 
now. I shall prove that the Tea ne is 
a plunder of poverty and distress. Tea 
has become a necessary of life; it is a 
special consolation to the poor and 
heavy laden when they are over- 
done by daily toil. The tired seam- 
stress, the exhausted washerwoman, the 
r under-paid teacher all find re- 
ec oe in their cup of tea, and you 
will often hear a hard-working woman 
declare at the end of the day that she 
cannot keep on unless she has a cup of 
tea. Now, the tax upon tea amounts to 
sixpence for every pound consumed by 
these patient, suffering, laborious people. 
And, again, I contend it is a case of 
plundering poverty and distress. Sir, 
if I could gather into one picture the 
thousands of garrets in this great 
Metropolis, and in other large cities 
and towns which are the haunts of ill- 
paid and suffering women; if we 
could only realize the temptations 
ever pressing upon them to _par- 
take of drinks which bring madness 
and dishonour in their train, I do not 
think I should plead in vain when I 
urge that this kind of refreshment should 
be lightened of the tax, and should 
be made as cheap as possible. For 
without any deviation whatever from the 
strictest lines of political economy, by 
taking off this sixpenny tax upon tea, 
we could actually add about a week’s 
wages to many of the most poorly paid 
labourers in our country. This is a 
consideration which the House ought 
not lightly to disregard. We are asked 
to mulct these poor creatures in a week’s 
or half a week’s wages in order to build 
ironclads, and to provide soldiers, gun- 
owder, and weapons of destruction. 
hy, if that proposal were made now 
for the first time in so many words to 
this House, the proposal would be 
scouted, and yet that is what we 
are actually doing by enforcing this 
tax upon tea. In many = houses 
tea is drunk as often as four times a 
day. I know there are very few hon. 
Members in this House who drink it so 
often, but that is simply because they 
have a sufficiency of beef and mutton 
and of other generous sustenance, and 
they can get ample stimulants for 
the brain without deiaking tea. But 
ple who have to live on bread and 
erring for breakfast, bread and bacon 
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for dinner, and bread and dripping for 
tea or supper, cannot be so satisfied, and 
need some stimulant, and if they do not 
have tea they must partake of some 
other drink which is most dangerous for 
them. Prudence and industry induce 
these people to drink tea instead of 
beer. Two of the reasons, then, upon 
which I ask the House to abolish this 
tax upon tea are that it is drunk by 
those who are in abject poverty, and that 
it is partaken of for reasons of self-con- 
trol, prudence, and industry. Are 
either of these fit qualities for taxation ? 
Surely a just Government would do allit 
possibly could to encourage properties like 
this. Now, Sir, I wish to lay before 
the House some few considerations to 
show how very disproportionate this 
tax is, which has to be borne by the ranks 
of labour. I say the ranks of labour, 
because I prefer using that phrase to 
saying working classes, because, in 
my opinion, the ranks of labour do 
not constitute a class at all; they form 
the vast majority of the population. 
Professor Leoni Levi, in his book on 
‘The Wages and Earnings of the Work- 
ing Classes,” published, I believe, in 1885, 
holds that those who work for wages 
are two out of three in the population ; 
but then he separates from these 
workers for wages the lower middle 
class, whom he treats as having incomes 
ranging from £100 to £110 per year. 
Now, Sir, for my purpose in regard 
to the tea-tax, I contend that the lower 
middle class must be reckoned in the 
ranks of labour, because an income of 
£100 or £110 does not raise them 
beyond the needs of this class. There- 
fore if I add the lower middle class to 
Professor Leoni Levi's workers for wages, 
I find that altogether they constitute 
five-sixths of the whole proportion of 
the country. The question I am urging 
upon the attention of the House is 
whether the sixpence a pound they pay 
for tea is a fair share of taxation, and 
whether it presses fairly or unfairly 
upon them. Now, I need not ask 
whether they ought to pay in general to 
the sustenance of national expenditure, 
because my point is that they pay ina 
much greater proportion than those who 
are more comfortably off. In the first 
place, they drink a great deal more tea, 
and consequently they have to Py a 
greater share of this taxation. the 
next place, I have to urge that the 
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taxation is much heavier in the lower | 


ualities of tea, in proportion to the 
bette on the higher qualities, because 
it is sixpence a pound all round. And 
whereas, while on the tea costing four- 
pence half-penny or fivepence in bond, 
the tax amounts to more than 100 per 
eent on the value, in the case of tea 
costing two shillings and sixpence per 
ound it is only 20 or 25 per cent. 
herefore at least seven-eighths of the 
tax upon tea falls upon the shoulders of 
— It may be said that they do not 
ink it as strong as the rich people do, 
but then they cannot afford to do so; 
but that makes my case all the 
stronger. They want tea as a gentle 
stimulus, but because of the tax 
they are obliged to drink it so weak 
that it does not do them much good. 
Therefore I contend they are robbed of 
their just dues by a tax which presses, 
I believe, iniquitously upon them. I 
take it that the tax upon beer amounts 
to about two-pence per gallon, or about 
a farthing per pint. Well now, I find 
that according to one calculation made 
by the officials in the Tea Room in this 
House, sixteen pints can be made 
from one pound of tea, and that gives you 
a tax of a little less than a halfpenny 
= pint. But this is strong tea, and I 
ve consulted an authority who takes 
an opposite extreme, and says it is pos- 
sible to make 42 pints out of a pound of 
tea. If you take the extreme estimate, 
you find that even then the taxation 
upon tea amounts to half-a-farthing 
r pint, so that while everyone who 
rinks a pint of beer has to pay one 
farthing to the tax gatherer, the drinker 
of this weak tea has to pay half-a-far- 
thing for the privilege of drinking a pint 
of that. Sir, I donot think that thatisa 
proper proportion, and I appeal to the 
friends of temperance in this House 
whether such a tax should be imposed 
upon tea. Take the consumption of a 
r family, consisting of a father, 
mother, and three children, whose 
wages come unitedly to 20 or 25 
shillings per week. As a general rule 
they consume half a pound of tea per 
week, though I know that there are 
some families which have to be content 
with less. I have come into contact, for 
instance, with a labourer earning 11 
shillings per week, who had to be con- 
tent with a quarter of a pound of tea 
per week, until after his children had 


Mr. Picton 
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left home. Then, although he was 
earning just the same wages, he and his 
wife increased: their quantity; thus 
showing that before they had had to 
stint themselves of what was necessary 
for their comfort. Remember, the con- 
sumption of half a pound of tea per 
week represents 13 shillings a year, 
paid in taxes, which is more than 
many agricultural labourers earn in 
one week. Is it to be wondered at, Sir, 
that a revenue obtained from such a 
source as this should prove inelastic? 
Last year the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer informed us that the con- 
sumption of tea just kept pace with 
the population ; this year we are in- 
formed that the proceeds from the tea 
tax were disappointing, the increase 
had only been one-third per cent, whilst 
the population had increased at the rate 
of one percent. I know that the right 
hon. Gentleman explained that this was 
mainly attributable to the increased use 
of Indian tea. But here, Sir, I find a very 
strong argument on my side, because it 
is precisely the discouragement imposed 
by this tax on a growing trade with India 
which forms one of the strongest points 
es the duty. It is true that the use 
of Indian tea has increased considerably 
at the expense of Chinese tea, and ex- 
perience shows that if only you abolish 
the tea duty the trade in Indian tea would 
increase by leaps and bounds, to the 
great benefit not only of our poor popu- 
lation at home, but of our vast population 
in India—in that great dependency of 
which we are never weary of boasting, 
as one of the brightest and most splendid 
jewels in the British Crown. Surely we 
ought not to discourage a profitable and 
growing industry, like the tea trade in 
ndia, by enforcing this duty of sixpence 
per pound. Now, Sir, I should like to 
sum up my arguments in opposition to 
this tax. In the first place, I have shown 
that it is borne to the extent of seven- 
eighths by the ranks of labour. I have 
shown that it presses particularly on 
misery and suffering ; that it is a tax on 
temperance, and that it bearsanimproper 
proportion to the taxation on beer. It 
takes an appreciable part out of the 
income of the worker ; it discourages the 
consumption of tea, and finally, it is 
unfair in its operation to our great 
dependency of India. But, Sir, I cannot 
sit down without alluding to some of the 
objections which are sure to be made 
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inst my proposal. The Chancellor 
ofth Exchequer regretted last year very 
much that there were so few objects 


upon which he could lay his hands for 
taxation; but remembering the benefi- 
cent course of financial reform by which 
the great Leader on this side of the 
House had thrown so widely open our 
trade, and had removed taxation from 
all necessaries of life with the single 
exception of tea, the right hon. 
Gentleman acknowledged the justice 
of the doctrine that taxation should 
be upon accumulations and _ not 
upou matters of consumption. I suppose 
I shall be told again that there are very 
few subjects possible for taxation, and 
that it is inexpedient to lessen them still 
further. I only wish the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, would have the courage of his 
opinions expressed in his recent speech, 
and that he would look forward to the 
true ideal of taxation, which I take to be 
this, that with a few exceptions forcertain 
luxuries, all Imperial taxation ought to 
be drawn from realized property, whether 
in land or funds. I would not go so far 
as Henry George, who advocates 
one single tax — a tax only on 
land, but I do think the land 
might yield a great deal more 
than it does at present. I know when 
such a proposal is made, there isa great 
outcry from hon. Members opposite 
about the poor landed interest. That 
interest is always complaining. -It re- 
minds me of the hypochondriac, who 
thinks that he has all the diseases under 
the sun, when in fact, he only wants a 
little fresh air and exercise. And so it 
is with land. If you get rid of all the 
settlements, entails, mortgages, and 
game laws which keep it down, it would 
once more flourish, and it would be 
able to bear much more taxation. I 
know that we are told that it cannot 
bear more because it yields only 2} per 
cent to investors, but it must not be 
8 oa that land owners or investors, 
in land are quite willing to consider 
that the prestige that goes with the 
possession of d, and the political 
influence which attaches to it are equal 


to another 2} per cent. Sir, if the land 


were treated on more commercial prin- 
ye than it is now, it would be capable 
of yielding very much more to the 
exchequer. I contend, however, what- 
ever may be the proportion that should 
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be raised from land, we ought to get a 
far larger part of our taxation i 
realized property, whether personal or 
real, from accumulations in fact. We 
are told that there are ten thousand 
millions of accumulations in this country, 
and if we charged these with only a 
quarter per cent, we should get twenty- 
five millions of income. There I suggest 
is a resource for future Chancellors of 
Exchequer. If they will only put the tax 
on these accumulations, they will be able 
to abolish income tax, and also abandon 
these imposts on the necessaries of the 
poor. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has more than once indicated that he is 
strongly at variance with the doctrine 
that the scanty incomes of the labourer 
should be altogether free from taxation. 
I do not think that that is so dreadful 
a thing at all in a wealthy nation like 
this, and I think where the labourers 
are nearly, if not all, quite on the 
borders of pauperism, they have 
claims upon our consideration, which 
have not always been attended to. 
As regards these accumulations, we 
ought to see how have been 
gathered together. { It is because the 
landowners have been living in a pros- | 
perous country, and a country to a con-. 
siderable extent depending for its pros- | 
rity on the energy and industry of its | 
abourers that the value of the land be- 
longing to many of the proprietors has 
enormously increased. 
Lords who possess land in the neigh- 
bourhood of great towns. 
ancestors got it in times long gone b 
for an old song, and now it is wort 


i 
: 


Their | 


£20 or £30 the square yard, and that | 
without the slightest effort on their | 


part. Theynever had anythingtodowith \ 


the trade of the community that made 
their land so valuable, and have never 
done a stroke of commercial work in 
their lives. Whilst they neither toiled 
nor span, industries have been growing 


/ 


i 


I know noble | 


\ 


up, and the value of their property has J} 


increased in consequence. I am not in’ 
favour of dividing the goods of the rich | 
amongst the poor, but I am in favour of 


showing a generous consideration for | 


the poor because they have 


under the present system of wages, 
labour does not share as it ought, 
in the profits of industrial enterprise. 
Wages are, as everyone know, fixed 


3 Y 


not suffi- 
ciently shared in the prosperity to which. 
they have so largely contributed. 
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by the standard of the necessary cost 
of living. If the standard rises, wages 
must rise or work must stop. If 
the standard’ falls wages must fall. 
There are companies which distribute 
dividends of 16, 20, and even 25 per 
cent, and they are not ashamed to pay 
9s, and 10s. a week to their poor female 
workers. I do not say for a moment 
that they ought to make paupers of 
these people, but I do say that out of 
the 16 or 20 per cent, some 5 or 7 per 
cent might very well be divided amongst 
the poor workers at the end of the year, 
and then they would have ashare in the 
profits. It is because they have not 
got that at the present time time that I 
think they should be generously con- 
sidered in the matter of taxation, and 
that it is very cruel, indeed, to ask them 
to pay 6d. a pound on their tea. I may 
be told that this savours of socialism. 
Well, Sir, I shall not be at all terrified 
by that observation. I am justified in 
being comparatively callous to it, for 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby (Sir W. Harcourt) said with 
much point a short time ago, in public, 
‘* We are all socialists now.” I quite 
understand and I do not wish to misin- 
terpret that remark. There is a sense 
in which it is perfectly true. It is only 
by socialism, in the best sense, which I 
am sure is what the right hon. Gentle- 
man had in his mind, that we can dis- 
courage communism, which would eat 
the heart out of the community. It is 
only by putting all our common interests 
upon a@ common basis, and causing the 
abundance of the rich to make good the 
want of the poor, in our public affairs, 
that we can ease the load of the poor in 
life, and show them something better 
than the vicious communism which is 
often preached to them. Being recently 
in Scotland upon a Royal Commission 
I heard much there about “the com- 
mon good.” I had not heard the 
phrase used in the same sense in our 
English towns. In Scotland they 
seemed to speak of corporate property 
as “‘eommon good.” It is an ‘mable 
phrase. I wish we had not only the 

hhirase, but the principle amongst us. 
Barely a fair share of the accumulations 
of which I have been speaking are a 
debt owing tothe community, which has 
not had its legitimate proportion of 
them. I am afraid I can scarcely hope 
for a majority upon this question, but I 
Mr. Picton 
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|my Motion. 
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feel impelled to go to a Division upon 
I invite all those hon. 
Members who really believe in the 
doctrines preached by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer with regard to the inci- 
dence of taxation upon surplus, I invite 
all who think threepence a week too 
much to take in taxes on tea out of the 
wages of a poor family, I invite all 
friends of temperance who do not think 
it fair that beer and tea should be 
taxed almost alike, or much too 
nearly alike, I invite all genuine 
Radicals, and I invite also all those 
prudent Conservatives who agree with 
me that a kindly socialism is the best 
preventative of a fierce and destructive 
communism to vote with me. I beg to 
move the Resolution of which I have 
given notice. 


1876- 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘this House is unwilling to sanction a Bill 
which involves the continuance for another 
year of the present Duty on Tea”—(Mr. 
Picton), 


—instead thereof. 


Question pe ed, “That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
Poeetion.” 


Sir W. Lawson (Cumberland, Cocker- 
mouth) formally seconded the Motion. 
*Mr. GEDGE (Stockport): I think, 
Sir, it would have been kinder of the 
hon. Member, who has ingeniously taken 
us round the whole range of political 
economy and social economy and taxation 
in general, if he had given us a little 
hint of it in his Amendment so that we 
might have been prepared to reply to 
him. I do not, however, intend to 
follow him over all the ground he has 
covered, I wish simply to ask the House 
to consider whether this tax is or is not 
@ proper tax to be levied, having regard 
to the fact that it produces four and a 
half millions sterling a year, collected 
with very little expense or friction. I think 
we shall nearly ail agree that the work- 
ing man who earns weekly wages should 
pay sometaxes. As, unfortunately, it is 
necessary to raise money by taxes every 
year in order to k the ‘machinery 
of Government in motion, I think every- 
body ought to contribute his share 
towaids the total amount wanted. As 


every man enjoys the benefits of living 
under a properly organized Govern- 
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ment, every man ought to pay 
something towards the cost; and 


especially now that everybody pos- 
esses the voting power. Upon the 
voting body, of whom the poor form 
a large proportion, depends the decision 
of many great questions, such as that of 
war and of peace, in which questions of 
expenditure are largely involved. I do 
not think it would be for the advantage 
of the country if large classes of the 
people escaped taxation altogether; and 
ie are you to get at the wage-earning 
classes unless you tax some article of 
eneral consumption? They certainly 
. not pay income tax or house tax, and 
it rarely happens that they pay the 
Death Duties. There is nothing they pay 
taxes on except the tax on the tobacco 
they smoke, the tax on beer and the tax 
on tea. I would point out that the poor 
families who are spoken of as being 
severely handled if tLey have to pay as 
much as 13s. a-year upon their tea, their 
wages being assumed to be the same 
sum per week, because the tax is a 
52nd part of their income, do not in some 
cases confine themselves to the consump- 
tion of tea, but the father and mother 
generally take beer also and the father 
smokes tobacco. If a man smokes an 
ounce and a-half of tobacco a-week he 
will pay 4d. upon that, and he and his 
wife will perhaps have to pay 33d. a- 
week in taxation upon their beer. It 
must also be remembered that the man 
who pays an income tax of 6d. in the £, 
ays in that tax alone a 40th of 
is income, and he also pays the Tea 
Duty as well as the House Duty, and 
various other taxes which the poor man 
escapes. While we should be very glad 
to see the burden of the Tea Duty 
lightened if it could be, it does not 
seem to us to be a very large amount to 
pay. The general objection to indirect 
taxation upon articles of consumption 
like bread is that the poorer a man is 
the greater the proportion of his money 
that goes in taxation upon the articles 
facet I think, however, with regard 
to tea, that it is drunk in families very 
much in proportion to the income. In 
many families they use half a pound of 
tea per head a week. We know the 
fashion of tea-drinking now—tea in bed 
in the morning, tea at breakfast, tea at 
four o’clock, and tea after dinner. The 
result is that the rich man pays in fe 
portion far more of the Tea Duty t 
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the poor man. If this tax were 
abolished, as the hon. Member 


what taxes would the teetotal working 
man pay? I do not wish to tax teeto- 
talizm, but it seems to me that the 
teetotaler gets the benefit of the system 
of Government equally with the man 
who drinks beer, and I do not see why 
he should pay nothing whatever. His 
teetotalism and his thrift enable him to 
bear the burden of taxation better than 
others of his own class. I think it is 
probable that before long the teeto- 
talers will not smoke any more than 
they drink now. I know the Salva- 
tion Army, which is having great 
popularity amongst the masses and 
is doing a great deal of good 
bars tobacco as well as beer and en- 
deavours to get its young people to take 
the pledge against both. It seems to 
me that the teetotaler ought to pay 
some tax, and if you take off the tea 
duty he will pay none. There are diffi- 
culties in the way of making it an 
ad valorem tax, and the result is a cer- 
tain inequality. There are, however, 
inequalities in all things. The teetotaler 
ought to pay some tax, and therefore I 
think this tax ought not to. be abolished. 
*Toe CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I do not complain 
of the hon. Member’s introduction of 
this subject, which he also brought 
forward last year. Evidently he has 
the matter very strongly at heart, and 
he may be right in indulging in impor- 
tunity in bringing it forward. I am 
not, however, so satisfied es ha cag 
what ue description he gave o 
the ecauial poling I have pursued. I 
must say I think he exaggerated and 
erverted the history of the last three 
Budgete in a somewhat extraordin 
fashion, and I hope he will excuse me 
I do not follow him in that portion of 
his speech. I object to some of the 
phrases he used because I think they 
are likely to do harm. When he speaks 
of taxation which is imposed for the pur- 
pose of the government of the country 
as plunder, he uses a phrase which is 
unnecessarily strong and which is a 
dangerous phrase to empl. I may 
point out that there has been no 
additional taxation of tea for any 
purpose whatever. The duty has 
remained at its present level since 1866. 
If the working classes pay that duty, 
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they pay it, as my hon. Friend (Mr. 
ge) has justly pointed out, for the 
whole machinery of government under 
which they live, and for the maintenance 
of the institutions which they enjoy. I 
certainly hold that every person should 
contribute something towards taxation. 
It is quite competent for the hon. Mem- 
ber to contend that some one class pays 
more than its proportion. I think, 
however, the hun. Member goes too far 
when he pleads that the working classes 
ought to make no contribution whatever 
to taxation. He indulges in a fallacy 
which is very frequently advanced when 
he argues his whole point on the basis of 
the very poorest class. All taxation bears 
with very great severity on the poorest 
people. The hon. Member referred to 
the poorest class, to whom, no doubt, 
the Tea Duty is a most important item, 
but if his resolution were adopted, he 
would bring about a result which would 
not be in accordance with the wish of 
many of those who belong to his Party 
—namely, that a large class of persons 
would contribute nothing whatever to 
the revenue. The hon. Member con- 
siders that we ought to relinguish alto- 
gether the £4,500,000 or £5,000,000 
sterling we derive from this tax, and he 
only throws out one suggestion to meet 
the financial difficulty that would thus 
be created—namely, that we should put 
a tax upon accumulations. The hon. 
Member lays hold of a phrase of mine 
to the effect that we should look to ac- 
cumulations rather than to profits. I 
think it is scarcély doing me justice to 
suggest that as a general proposition on 
which I should be glad to rest the whole 
taxation of the country. He takes a 
rather fantastic return of the aggre- 
gate accumulations of the country, and 
upon that he suggests that we should 
raise aduty of 1 per eent. This pro- 
position means that if you have a person 
possessed of £10,000, and receiving 
£300 a year income from it, you are to 
take £100 from that £300 every year. 
*Mr. PIOTON: I think the right hon. 
Gentleman will do me the justice to 
remember that I did not propose that. 
I said } per cent. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Then the income 
tax the hon. Member would propose 
upon the £300 a year would amount to 

25, which is rather a heavy annual tax 
to put upon such an income. I really 
think the hon. Member has not thought 
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out his proposition in this respect; nor 
has he examined the Return in detail, or 
he would have seen that, in order to 
make up the £8,000,000,000 he men- 
tioned, £300,000,000 are put down as 
belonging to people who are so poor 
that they do not pay income tax at all. 
Upon that group of persons the hon. 
Member would levy this enormous tax. 
Again, farming stock and implements 
of husbandry are included in the Return. 
I need not labour the point, however, 
because I think it would be long before 
any responsible statesman would think 
of imposing such a tax. There is, no 
doubt, a tax of the kind in the United 
States, but I have read of the fraud and 
perjury to which it leads, and I know 
statesmen in America speak of it with 
sorrow and regret. The hon. Member 
said he thought from the lessons I 
have derived from the finance of 
my: right hon. Friend the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) 
I might have conceived it to be my 
duty to repeal this tax; but the House 
will remember that the tax hes stood 
where it now stands since 1866, that im 
the interval we have seen the income 
tax reduced from 6d. to 5d., and from 
5d. to 4d., and from 4d. to 3d. when the 
right hon. Gentleman was in office, and 
that nevertheless the Tea Duty has not 
been touched. It must also be remem- 
bered that the price of tea has fallen to 
such an extent that less is paid for tea 
now than would have been paid if there 
had been no duty at all twenty years 
ago. We are glad to think that the 
falling off in the price of this article has 
contributed so much to the comfort of 
the poor. I do not maintain that the 
duty must always remain at 6d. 
I do not think it is a very light tax. 
But what the hon. Member pro- 
poses is that we should impose other 
taxation now in order to replace the 4} 
millions sterling we should lose b 

taking off of this duty. Ido not thin 

there are many Members of the House 
who would be willing to face that. In 
ayear when there is a large surplus to 
dispose of, tea would have a good claim 
to some consideration, but I maintain 
that it would be a deplorable error of 
judgment to abolish the Tea Duty 
altogether and thereby to establish the 
principle that a large proportion of the 
population need never pay any taxes at 
all. Ithink the House would be scarcely 
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to create such a in the 
eect of the country Payee A be 
created by the abolition of the Tea 
Duty. 

Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): I feel 
sympathy with a great deal that has 
been said by the hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. Picton), and certainly the 
duty on tea cannot be regarded as a 
light duty. Comparing the duty now 
with the cost price of tea, it is a much 
heavier duty than it was some years 
ago. Pro rata with the value of the 
commodity, the duty is a high one. We 
may congratulate ourselves, at all events, 
if the Tea Duty is to jremain, that it 
seems probable, from what we have 
heard this evening, that the measure 
for raising the price of sugar is likely 
to be indefinitely postponed, and the 
hon. Member for Leicester has that 
consolation, though he may be unable 
to enforce his views as to the Tea Duty. 
We have voted a large sum for public 
expenditure, and we must find the 
money for this expenditure. It must 
be remembered that if the Tea Duty is 
not to be removed, other taxes have to 
be imposed, and this is due to that 
enormous and, in my opinion, pre- 
posterous expenditure to which we are 
committed. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in a speech made in the 
country some months ago, maintained 
that he had a good surplus, and that 
everything seemed favourable to his 
Budget, but then there were demands 
made upon him that ruined his Budget. 
Well, they have ruined his Budget. Ina 
time which we may call, as compared with 
recent years, one of public prosperity, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with a 
large surplus has to come forward and 
make proposals for increased taxation. 
What is the reason of this? It was 
given by an authority that will be 
accepted by hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
wa Beaconsfield many years ago, when 
he, in a lucid interval—I mean not to 
Lord Beaconsfield, but to the Party—de- 
nounced bloated armaments, and said, 
“expenditure must depend on policy.” 
There never was a time that afforded a 
more conspicuous instance of the truth of 
this. What isthe situation? The hon. 
Member for Leicester might very fairly 
have made a demand for the reduction 
of the Tea Duty. I think a very fair 
and very proper demand it would have 


been. He would have said to the | 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, ‘ you 
have got a surplus which according to all 
rules of finance has hitherto been dis- 
tributed among the different classes of 
the community ;’”’ and the reduction of 
the Tea Duty would have been a very 
fair contribution towards the relief of 
the taxation of the most numerous class 
in this country. Well what is the 
situation ? The additions you have 
made in this one financial year to the 
expenditure of the country would have 
almost enabled you to repeal the Tea 
Duty altogether. I think it is not v 
far short of £4,000,000 you have added 
to the expenditure of the country 
this year, and, mind you, that addition 
has been made in face of the 
declaration of every Member of 
the Government last year that ex- 
penditure at that time (last year) 
was amply sufficient for the necessities 
of the country; therefore, this is a new 
discovery made by the Government 
themselves in 12 months that it is in- 
dispensable to make this enormous 
addition to the expenditure of the 
country. If you go into a policy of this 
kind you cannot decrease the Tea Duty, 
and, indeed, you have to increase taxa- 
tion not only in the Death Duties and 
the Beer Duty, but you must go on 
adding to every source and commodity 
for taxation. There was a very alarm- 
ing and ominous phrase in the state- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that ‘“‘he wished he had more sources 
of taxation.” So, I suppose, in the 
future we must look to have duties 
raised from other commodities and other 
sources of taxation. I thought this one 
of the most alarming sentiments I ever 
heard from a Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in this House. It seems we are 
to revise the financial policy of many 
years, which has been so beneficial to 
the people of this country, not in regard 
to the Sugar Duty only, but in the 
principles of general taxation. The 
great object of that policy was in 1841, 
according to Sir Robert Peel, to diminish 
the taxed articles in use among the 
ple of this country, and after the 
he of all these years since 1841 we 
have, I think, for the first time a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer standing up in 
the House of Commons holding out a 
rospect of imposing taxation on 
gel, ie numerous articles 
than those taxed hitherto. That is 
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not, I think, a pleasant prospect ; but it 
is the inevitable consequence of the 
policy you are pursuing. There are 
Missionaries and apostles of extrava- 
gance going about the country. As I 
read this morning, there is a political 
artizan adjutant-general making a 
violent Party speech, a thing totally un- 
heard of in our Army organization 
before. I have never heard of anybody 
in the position of adjutant-general hold- 
ing language and behaving in the 
manner pursued by the present ad- 
jutant-general. All this is intended to 
inflame expenditure; and if you have 
enormous expenditure you must have 
increased taxation. I see the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Sussex (Sir W. 
Barttelot) opposite. He does not like, 
as he said, some of the proposals made, 
though I have no doubt he sympathises 
in the objects which make that taxation 
necessary ; but everybody will have to 
suffer under a policy of this kind, and 
the fair expectation which the working 
classes might have had of relief from 
taxation is gone. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had a surplus to begin 
with. I am speaking of the surplus of 
the coming year, upon which every Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is to be con- 
rer I never congratulate a 
ancellor of the Exchequer on what is 
called a realized surplus, because a 
realized surplus is merely the result of 
incorrect Estimates. The theory of the 
finance of this country is that each 
year you sKould only ask from the 
people as much as is wanted for the 
year with a small and reasonable margin 
that you may not be on the wrong side 
at the end of the year. There should be 
a margin of from £200,000 to £300,000. 
I think that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer allows a margin of something 
under £300,000. If at the end of the 
year you find yourselves with one, two, 
or three millions more than you esti- 
mated, that is because you placed the 
produce of the year’s revenue too low 
and the expenditure too high. Youcan 
manufacture a surplus to any extent by 
that process, but if your Estimates are 
reasonably correct you ought never to 
exceed, say half a million surplus. I 
find last year, and I have pointed it out— 
not blaming the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer particularly, for it is an 
established habit—that the Estimate of 
stamps was a great deal too low. This 
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year we find the revenue from stamps 
exceeding the Estimate by nearly half a 
million, and there is the same thing with. 
the income tax—an excess of half a 
million or thereabouts. 
*Mr. GOSCHEN : On enormous sums.. 
Str W. HARCOURT: Yes, but you 
are habitually dealing with these sums, 
Great credit is due to the permanent 
officials for making as close an Estimate 
as they can, but to be out by half a 
million under one head is more than 
ought to be reasonably expected. But 
what is the consequence? You levy 
on the year, it may be, a million 
or more more than you want, 
and then you say what a fine surplus; 
but in my opinion it is not a sound sys- 
tem, and a departure from the principle: 
that you should only ask in the year for 
what is wanted in the year. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer parted with two 
millions, I thought unwisely, appro- 
riated for the reduction of the Debt, 
ut by this system of miscalculated 
Estimates we get the money back again, 
and so, like hate he does at one 
time what he undoes at another. While 
he makes his Estimate on the assumption 
that the two millions are no longer to 
to appropriated to the Debt, he raises 
the money all the same through the 
system of incorrect Estimates, and it goes 
to the liquidation of the Debt. So far 
as it results in this manner I am glad, 
but surely this is not the proper way in 
which it should be done. it ought to be: 
done by correct Estimates of revenue 
and expenditure. I only say this by way 
of parenthesis, because I am speaking 
of the Budget proposals for the coming 
year. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has to deal with the liquidation of the 
debt ; he cannot hope always to recover 
in the same manner the two millions he 
has given away. But we find in the 
National Debt Bill he proposes to make 
away with a third million, practically 
making three millions, that is, what he 
has gained from the reduction of the 
interests on the Debt. But for the Bill 
as the law stands this million would 
have gone to the reduction of the 
Debt, as, of course, that would have 
constituted part of the Sinking Fund 
going to the reduction of the Debt. The 
result of the financial arrangement is 
that he practically diverts from the 
Fund for the reduction of the Debt three 
millions, which by law is appropriated 
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to that purpose. That, I think, cannot 
be denied. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman will surely see that only two 
millions are diverted, the other million 
comes out of interest. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: It is really 
only a matter of phraseology. In the 
National Debt Bill, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer says that the permanent 
charge for fthe reduction of the Debt 
shall be £25,000,000 instead of 
£26,000,000, and that ‘‘25” shall be 
substituted for ‘‘26” in Section 1 of 
the Sinking Fund Act. 

Mr. GUSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman will excuse me interrupting, 
but I have no opportunity of reply. 
He states that the Sinking Fund is 
£26,000,000, but that is a fallacy. 
£256,000,000 is not the Sinking Fund, 
it includes both the Sinking Fund and 
the interest. It is unfair, I think, to 
make the statement that a million is 
withdrawn from the payment of the 
Debt, while clearly that million comes 
from the saving in interest. 

Sir W. HAROVURT: It really is 
only a question of phrasing. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will admit 
that if he had not proposed a special 
Act that million would have gone to 
the reduction of the Debt. I do not 
care how you put it, that is the effect. I 
will describe it in any form of words 

ou may prefer. It is necessary to legis- 
te to prevent the money going as it 
would have gone to the liquidation of 
the Debt. Lonly draw attention to this 
to show what is the operation of this 
inflated expenditure on the finan- 
cial condition and taxation of the 
country. I show, first, that you 
have by your policy diverted this 
amount from the sinking Fund. 
I give you credit, of course, for havin 
diminished the interest on the Debt. i 
do not dispute that for a moment. One 
of the beneficial consequences of that 
reduction ought to have been either 
lowering of taxation or redemption of 
more debt. Instead of that, however, 
three millions a year, which would 
otherwise have diminished the Debt, 
have not gone to the benefit of the tax- 
payer. On the contrary, increased taxa- 
tion in the form of Death Duties and 
beer tax is being levied. I wish to be 
fair to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
so I mention, of course, that besides 
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increased expenditure, there has been, 
contribution to local taxation ; but. this, 
does not alter the fact that you had this, 
year a good surplus, from which we 
ought to have ex relief from toxa- 
tion, and certainly no diversion from 
the fund for the reduction of debt which 
had accrued from the conversion of. 
interest. Instead of that you are 
obliged to call on the House for addi. 
tional taxation, and that is simply 
accounted for by the enormous increase. 
made in the expenditure of the country. 
With respect to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Leicester, I can only 
say that I have voted, and shall on 
every occasion vote, against the addi- 
tional taxation. But as the money has 
to be found, I could not vote for striking 
off four or four and a half millions. of 
taxation on this occasion, and can, there- 
fore, not vote with my hon. Friend, as I 
am not prepared to suggest an alterna- 
tive tax. Nor do I think that this is a 
fitting opportunity for raising those 
larger questions with respect to the 
incidence of taxation which my hon. 
Friend has raised. They are most im- 
portant questions, such as are going to 
command the keenest interest in the 
future. There is no doubt the charges 
that have been made in the electoral 
conditions of this country, the greater 
voice given to the humbler classes of 
the community will inevitably lead to 
that voice being heard on the 
subject of relative taxation. It is 
right that should be so; it is one of 
the objects with which the electoral 
extension was made. I hope these 
matters will be approached in a reason- 
able and prudent spirit. I have never 
seen any indication myself on tne part of 
any great number of the people of deal- 
ing with the subject in other than a rea- 
sonable manner. I have no hesitation 
myself in expressing the opinion that 
realized property does not bear a fair 
share of taxation. I believe that, with- 
out laying down any proposition that 
there should be any class of the com- 
munity exempt from contribution to the 
public burden. I do not contend that 
at all; but I do say, so far as I have con- 
sidered the subject, that I think realized 
property ought to bear a —— share 
than it does at present. I will not go 
further into this question now ; it is one 
that will have to be carefully considered, 
The people of this country will make 
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themselves heard on the question, and I 
expect that they will demand that the 
expenditure on armaments shall be less 
extravagant than it is at present. The 
Government will hereafter have to recon- 
sider our system of taxation, and a good 
deal will have to be done in the direc- 
tion dicated by the hon. Member for 
Leicester so as to give relief to all 
classes of taxpayers in the country. 
*Me. HALLEY STEWART (Lin- 
eolnshire, Spalding): The - Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has referred to the 
extreme cases dealt with by the mover 
of the Resolution as if they formed the 
main subject matter of the Motion of my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Picton). My hon. 
Friend pleaded for those whose incomes 
range from 20s. to 25s. a week, but in 
Lincolnshire and among my constituents 
the average wage of the agricultural 
labourer is only 12s. a week, and I see 
from the Registrar General’s Report 
that there are other counties where the 
average is only 9s. a week. On incomes 
such as these hon. Members can hardly 
imagine what the pressure of a 6d. tea 
tax is. There has been a fall in the 
price of tea, but we are not indebted 
to the Government for that, and 
the incidence of the duty remains the 
same. Passing through a town in 
Lincolnshire last week, I saw tea 
advertized at a shilling a pound, and it 
was sold by the Mayor of the borough. 
It is certain that that tea did not cost him 
more than 4d. a pound, and every pound 
had to bear 6d. duty. Tea is quoted in the 
market at 4d. a pound. The House will 
realize the enormous inequality of the 
impost. The tea of the rich man, 
at 2s. or 2s. 6d. a pound, pays 6d., 
and the poor man’s tea, at 4d., equally 
pays 6d.; the first is taxed 20 to 
25 per cent, the latter 150 per cent ! 
Let the House realize the weight 
of this burden upon those who, with 
wife and family, have to make both 
ends meet on is. 6d. per day wages. 
‘Every man must pay something,” 
says the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
‘* for the luxury of Government.” Yee, 
but the working man does pay some- 
thing. He gives his toil. What more 
ean a man give to the service of bis 
country ? hen a man rises at five 
o’clock in the morning and works until 
six in the evening, is not that enough ser- 
vice? Do you think it just to exact 
3d. or 4d. a week besides from the man 
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who struggles to bring up his family on 
98. a an The exigencies of the 


Budget—the exigencies of Party—to- 
day may require assent to this Tea 
Duty; but I am sure that many who 
will vote for this Tea Duty are really 
opposed to it. I believe the time is 
coming when Members opposite instead 
of blindly sustaining the Government 
of the day, will vote according to their 
convictions and exercise pressure u 

them with as good an influence as they 
have done against the Sugar Convention. 

Mx. LABOUCHERE: Taxes, tho 

evils, must be levied on somebody, and I 
agree with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that everybody who has a vote 
ought to contribute something to taxa- 
tion. Taxation and _ representation 
ought to go together if we are to have 
any sound system of financial Govern- 
ment here. But, admitting that we have 
to levy taxes and that every person 
ought to pay in some sort of way towards 
the Revenue of the country, the question 
is, whether this in itselfis afairtax? I 
deny that the Tea Duty isa fair tax. In 
your income tax, whoever dreamt of 
charging the same amount on all income 
taxes, whether large or small? You 
have an inhabited house tax, but who- 
ever would dream of charging the same 
amount on a palace and ahovel? My 
main complaint of this tax is that it is an 
ad valorem on tea, and that you make the 
poor man pay a certain sum of money, 
which, in comparison with his income, is 
far greater than the sum you make the 
rich man pay, by your income tax and 
your other taxes. You charge a higher 
rate to the poor man than to the rich man, 
because, whilst the poor man pays, say, 
only 1s. a pound for his tea and the 
rich man 2s., the duty is the same on 
each description. And yet the poor 
man and the rich man drink about the 
same amount of tea, for though the 
rich man can afford any quantity, he 
cannot drink beyond the amount which 
fills him. This tax is, to all intents 
and purposes, a poll tax on all in- 
dividuals, the poor man getting less 
for his money than the rich man. It 
is said it would be impossible to do 
away with the tax, and it is asked “ If 
we abolish this, where are we to raise 
the money?” Well, 1 am not the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. I as a 
Member of the Opposition have only to 
express my opinion when I object toa 
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certain method of raising money, and 
it is the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
duty to find means for raising revenue 
which are satisf to all parties in 
the House. I dare say the duty is a 
difficult one to perform, but that is why 
we get a clever man as Ohancellor of 
of the Exchequer. We poor men are 
only here to protest against what we 
think unfair. We have heard the 
question again and again, when it has 
been proposed to do away with a tax, 
““Oh, but where are we to get the 
money?’ You had a tax on sugar; 
you abolished it, and yet you managed 
to get the money somewhere else. You 
have abolished other taxes, and yet 
have always managed to recoup your- 
selves. We want to lay down the 
principle that we shall have a tax 
that will net every one according to his 
means, and yet place no tax on the 
necessaries of life. No one would think 
nowadays of putting a tax on bread, 
because it is a necessary of life, and I 
think that tea may be regarded as 
equally a n . We are told that 
this tax has not been altered for a long 
while, but that is no reason why it 
should never be altered. It is quite 
true as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
says that Chancellors of the Exchequer 
come and go, and, with all respect 
to the right hon. Gentleman, per- 
sonally, I hope he himself may soon 
go— but that is no reason why 
this objectionable tax should go on for 
ever. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby supports the tax and 
says he must vote for it, because we have 
agreed to the expenditure, and he can- 
not at a moment's notice say where the 
money is to be taken from if not from 
the Tea Duty. Thatis his position as an 
ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer. But 
we, who are more independent, are not 
bound by such ties. e say we think 
the tax unjust, and therefore we will 
vote with the hon. Gentleman who has 
introduced the Amendment. The 
Amendment does rot say that the duty 
should be altogether abolished, so that 
those who object to the amount can 
vote for it. Those who, like myself, 
object to the whole tax, can likewise 
vote for it, and also those who object to 
it being an ad valorem duty. Personally 
I object to the duty on all these grounds, 
and therefore have no hesitation in 
voting for the Amendment. 
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Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy): I 
entirely agree _— — — 
presses very unfairly on the , but I 
think that if this an were cine it 
would lead to increased intemperance in 
tea which would be used by the 
classes in the place of milk in the wes 
ing up of the young. In my opinion 
relief ought rather to be given to 
currants and raisins, which are almost 
entirely consumed by the poor. With 
regard to the Death Duties, I hope the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will give 
hon. Members an opportunity of taking 
the sense of the House on the question 
of the duty on personalty. The right 
hon. Gentleman has admitted that 
anomalies still exist in his pro but 
I take it that I should be ruled out of 
order if I were to move to add to the 
burden of one particular class, the duty 
of proposing increase of taxation resting 
entirely with the Government. 

*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
wish to say one or two words on the 
subject brought up by the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, though I do not at all 

with him in the necessity or 
desirability of doing away with the duty 
on tea. I should say that those who go 
into the general subject of taxation will 
agree that the poorer classes do pay a 
larger amount in proportion to their 
earnings than the richer classes. This is 
in no way a party question, but a question 
which must beconsidered before very long 
I hope that. for the simple reason that 
the temperance habits of the people are 
growing, it will before long become 
absolutely necessary for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to overhaul and re- 
arrange the general model of his Budget. 
The man earning 10s. or 15s. a week 
who takes a moderate amount of beer, 
tea, and tobacco in proportion to his 
earnings pays a larger amount in the 
shape of Imperial taxes than the richer 
man, and the man who is at the bottom of 
the income tax scale is more nipped than 
those higher up. I do hope the time will 
come when we shall be able to readjust 
these duties and taxes in a more satis- 
factory manner. I maintain that it is 
not just that the man who earns £40 a 
year or 15s. a week should pay more per 
£ of his earnings than the man who 
earns £1,000, £2,000, or £3,000 a year. 
On a previous occasion I was reported as 
having spoken in favour of a graduated, 
rising income tax. I did not do so. 
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Whether or not it will ever be proposed 
it.is not for me to say; but this I do 
assert, that a graduated income tax 
going the other way is very unfair to 
the poor, and I therefore hope that 
before long the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer will see his way to an adjustment 
of the incidence of taxation fairer to 
_ the poorer classes than it is at the 
present time. 


The House divided.— Ayes, 716; 
Noes, 121.—(Div. List, No. 106.) 


Main Question again proposed. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I desire to 
call the attention of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to the agreement 
which was arrived at three years ago, 
after a discussion in the House, that 
all packets of adulterated coffee should 
be marked outside as adulterated. 
There is a very strong feeling on both 
sides of the House that this precaution 
is not enough, but that the amount of 
the adulteration ought also to be marked 
outside the packets. I hope that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will seri- 
ously take the matter into consideration 
before next year. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : This is a matter for 
my right hon. Friend the President of 
the Board of Trade, rather than for me, 
but I will look into it. 

Mr. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGES.- 
SEN (Kent, Faversham): I wish to 
express my deep regret that the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, in casting 
about for the means of raising the 
money necessary to make provision for 
the National Defences, should have 
placed the burden upon the two interests 
which are the least capable of bearing 
attack. The Death Duties will form an 
additional duty upon land, and the 
Beer Duty, although it may fall imme- 
diately on the brewers, will ultimately 
affect the growers of barley. Under 
these circumstances I think that this is 
@ vexatious tax, because it is not neces- 
sary for raising the money wanted by 
the Chancellor of Exchequer. The 
whole sum the right hon. Gentleman 
proposes to raise is £300,000, and I 
think there was much force in the 
remark of the right hon. Member for 
Derby (Sir W. Harcourt) that the right 
hon. Gentleman has been in the habit of 
under estimating his surplus. I think 
it would have been better if he had been 
a little more sanguine on this occasion, 


Mr. Bartley 
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and that he had over rather than under 
estimated. There are two or three 
courses which the Ohaneellor of the 
Exchequer might have taken, any one 
of which would have avoided the agita- 
tion to which his present proposals have 
given rise. I contend that with regard 
to the whole of this taxation it was a 
most legitimate opportunity for having 
recourse to the Sinking Fund, because 
the purpose is a national one. I believe 
that posterity would be better off if it 
had to pay off a little more debt, rather 


‘| than bear the additional burdens which 


would be imposed on them if we were 
unfortunately defeated in a great war. 
As to the Beer Duty, there was another 
course open to the right hon. Gentleman 
which I have not heard indicated, and 
that was to have recourse to the imposi- 
tion of a registration fee of 1s. per 
quarter on imported corn. This fee, 
which was abolished in 1863, was a 
source of considerable revenue, while 
its incidence on the individual taxpayer 
was very small indeed. By its aid the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
raise a large sum, and at the same time 
infringe no sacred principle of the fiscal 
policy. Another course which was open 
to the right hon. Gentleman was to 
impose an Import Duty on foreign hops 
and barley. Free traders complain that 
the imposition of an Import Duty in- 
creases the price of the article to the 
consumer, but that argument cannot be 
used in this case because the price of 
beer would remain the same even if an 
Import Duty were imposed upon foreign 
hops and barley. If the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had taken that course 
he would have avoided the dissatisfac- 
tion and irritation which have been 
caused by the present proposal, and he 
would have raised a sufficient sum of 
money without the necessity of inperee 
an additional farthing of taxation. 
small Import Duty upon foreign hops 
would raise more than £300,000. 

the last place the right hon. Gentleman 
would have given a helping hand toa 
dying British industry—namely, the 
growth of hops. 

*Mr. 8. BUXTON (Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar) : I am afraid that the principles 
advocated by the hon. Gentleman will 
not commend themselves either to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer or the 
bulk of hon. Members in this House. 
He desires to suspend the Sinking Fund 
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and to puta Protective Duty on corn 
and hops. { Mr. Knatonsuty- HvaEssen : 
“No.” ell, upon barley. I know that 
he i the duty is not a Protective Duty, 
but T understand that he wishes to place 
an Import Duty upon two articles of 
consumption without placing an equiva- 
lent Excise Duty upon the same articles ; 
and that I must call a Protective Duty. 
I believe that the proposals of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer so far as 
he proposes to provide for the national 
defences by taxation have met with 
pretty general approval. I doubt, with 
the exception of the brewers themselves, 
whether anyone objects to the v 

small increase ia the Beer Duty. It 
has been said by the hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. Picton) in his comparison 
of the taxation upon tea and beer that 
the taxation upon beer, considering that 
beer is an intoxicant, as compared with 
the taxation upon tea is very light in- 
deed. And whether or no the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer can make out his case 
in regard to ‘‘ specific gravity,”’ he can 
at least plead necessity—that he wants 
the money. As to the further increase 
of the Death Duties there is little 
difference of opinion on either side of 
the House in regard to the general 
principle involved, that considererable 
taxation should be raised from them. I 
and his hon. Friends, however, are by no 
means satisfied with the assurance of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as carried 
out in the Bill, that realty will inany way 
contribute its proper proportion to the 
taxation of the country. There are 
three ways in which realty gains an ad- 
vantage over personalty. In the first 
place, while the whole estate in regard 
to personalty is considered, only the 
actual succession of the individual 
is taken in regard to realty. In the 
second place the Succession Duty can be 
paid in four half-yearly instalments, 
and practically the second half is not 
due for four years after the death of the 
testator. Indeed, five-eighths of the 
whole Succession Duty is not payable 
until four years after it is due, while in 
the case of personalty it has to be paid 
atthe moment. Then the Bill, as drafted, 
will, I understand, give realty a great 
advantage over personalty in the mode 
in which the capital value is assessed. 
By Clause 6 of the Bill the capital value 
is to be based solely on the net annual 
value. I should be glad to learn definitely 
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from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether the capital value is to be appre- 
ciated by considering the net annual 
value alone. If that is so, then in 
a large number of. estates of very 
great capital value, but very little. 
annual rental value, the Succession 
Duty charged will be something 
infinitesimal compared with the per- 
manent value. I hate a large estate in. 
my mind of which the net annual value. 
is almost nothing—only some £200 or 
£300 a year—and yet it is a now 
valuable estate the saleable value of 
which is something like £200,000 or 
£300,000. Is the market value not 
to be taken into account, and is the 
estate to be charged merely on the- 
annual rental value? As I understand 
the Bill, also, the calculation of the 
rental is not to be taken as if it were a 
permanent, fixed annual rent, but as 
though it were merely a case of lease- 
hold, to be calculated at the outside as- 
lasting 95 years. In order to ascertain 
the capital value of such an annuity we- 
are referred to the Succession Duty Act 
of 1853. The total value of £100 rental 
is there capitalized at a maximum value: 
of 24 1-3 years’ purchase; but will not 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer assent. 
to the proposition that much land in this 
country—especially luxurious estates, or 
estatee that some day will be suitable- 
for building purposes—is bought and 
sold at an infinitely higher value than. 
24 1-3 years’ purchase? Some estates, 
indeed, are bought at 33 years’ pur- 
chase, some even at 50, and yet in 
this case the maximum value upon 
which an estate can be charged is. 
23 or 24 years’ purchase. How is the 
right hon. Gentleman going to arrive at 
the value of estates the capital value of 
which upon the rent is infinitessimal, _ 
whereas the real capital value is very 
considerable? The hon. Member for 
Faversham suggested that instead of 
further taxing beer that a further 
encroachment should be made on 
the Sinking Fund. I think that the. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has al- 
ready gone much too far in that. 
matter, and I trust that the right hon.. 
Gentleman will not take the advice of 
the hon. Member. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer says that the whole of. 
the objection urged by many hon. Mem- 
bers to his proposal for dealing with the- 
Sinking Fund this year is founded on. 
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the fallacy that in their opinion the 
Sinking Fund is a fixed annual amount, 
whereas it is no such thing. No one, so 
far as I know, made any such assertion. 
Everyone knows perfectly well that the 
essence of the so-called new Sinking Fund 
ds not that it is a fixed annual amount, 
but that it is an increasing annual 
portion of the fixed Debt charge, 
which is applied to the redemption of 
‘Debt as savings are realized. The point 
-of the Sinking Fund is that every saving 
-effected is to go to the further reduc- 
‘tion of Debt. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in carrying out his financial 
‘proposals, has twice during the last 
‘three years infringed on the Sinking 
Fund. In 1887 he did not actually 
dnfringe on the principle but he reduced 
‘its effective by no less than £2,000,000 
a year, and now he is doing a still 
worse thing. For the first time since it 
‘was instituted, the principle of the 
Sinking Fund has been infringed, the 
principle that every saving within the 
annual fixed change, should be applied 
to the further reduction of Debt. He 
‘has reduced the amount this country is 
annually to pay towards the redemption 
of Debt to the lowest sum it has reached 
during the last 80 years. He has re- 
duced it to a figure less by £4,000,000, 
than 30 years ago; to a figure much 
less than what our fathers paid when 
‘they were bearing an infinitely greater 
load of taxation, and when the income 
‘tax was wuch higher than at present. 
He has reduced the Sinking Fund by 
no less than £3,000,000 a year; and 
this he has not done in order to carry 
our fiscal reforms, but simply and solely 
to reduce the income tax by 2d. in the 
pound; and by so doing he has rendered 
future fiscal reforms much more difficult. 
He knew very well that one of the 
most popular things a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could do with the taxpayer 
~was to reduce his income-tax. 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: It is the least 
“popular. ‘ 


Mr. BUXTON : It was most popular 
-with the supporters of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and certainly more 
popular than imposing or maintaining 
taxation for Debt purposes. [ fear that 
it is but beating the air in these days to 
advocate the more rapid reduction of the 
National Debt. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the other day spoke of our 


Mr. Buxton 
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Debt as now being under £700,000,000 ; 
but he forgot to add the £36,000,000 of 
Debt whieh last year he transferred from 
one account to another. Such a Debt 
as this, which is the largest National 
Debt except that of France, ought to 
be a subject of great anxiety to the 
country. Taking it all round, we are 
reducing it very slowly. In the last 30 
years we have reduced it by somethin 
like £100,000,000 only, and he woul 
be a bold man who, in the present state 
of European politics, will prophecy that 
it will be reduced by as large a sum in 
the next 30 years. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby has shown that so far as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is con- 
cerned, he is in the habit of under esti- 
mating the revenue. Any large surplus 
at the end of the year in the revenue 
only indicates that he has made a mis- 
calculation, while any reduction in 
expenditure is due to his colleagues. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who relies upon these amounts of 
surplus as justifying him in the reduc- 
tion of the Sinking Fund, would look 
back a few years, he would find that 
at the end, including his own years 
of office, there was on the aggregate 
number of years, not a surplus, but 
a deficit. The truth is that the only 
mode in which we can hope to reduce 
the Debt is by applying an annual 
sum for that purpose. There is one 
great danger which this country has to 
look forward to, and that is the compe- 
tion of America in the markets of the 
world when that country adopts the 
principles of free trade. Ultimately, it 
is certain that America will abolish her 
protective duties, and we who are now 
able to compete with every other nation 
will then have a great commercial rival 
who will have got rid of her debt, who 
has no great expenditure on army and 
navy, and who has every physical ad- 
vantage which we have, and many which 
we lack. There will then be the greatest 
possible danger of this country losing 
its commercial supremacy. In that 
state of things our National Debt would 
be a very serious hindrance, and it is to 
be regretted that two of the principal 
financial acts of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should be to infringe upon 
the Sinking Fund, and to reduce by a 
large sum the annual amount we are 
paying towards the reduction of the 
National Debt. 
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*Coronsen ANSTRUTHER (St. An- 
drew’s aoe: The beer tax must 
necessarily fall to a greater or lesser 
extent upon the industry that is least 
able to bear it—the barley growers of 
the country. Farmers in arable dis- 
tricts find that at present prices they 
cannot grow wheat at a profit, but they 
do look to some small margin of recom- 
ense from their barley crop. Now, 
Gentlemen know well, that it is 
these very farmers in arable districts 
who have suffered most severely from 
the agricultural depression, and, more- 
over, they have not reaped any advan- 
tage from the revival of trade. On this 
account, if for no other, they especially 
deserve the sympathy of this House, 
and they are the last class to have any 
further taxation placed upon them. 
The increase of the duty caused by 
the proposal of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to lower the alcoholic 
standard of the beer will undoubtedly 
cause the brewers to use less malt, and 
it has already caused a widespread 
feeling of alarm among the farmers of 
the Eastern Counties. In this way the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, although 
no doubt he thought he was taxing a 
class who could afford it, is also taxing 
another class who cannot afford to pay. 
I hope that if the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer cannot see his way clear to raise 
this sum of £300,000 by some other 
method, he will be able to assure the 
agricultural interest that it is merely 
a temporary tax, and that he will 
remove it at the first opportunity which 
offers. 

*Mr. BARTLEY: I should like to 
say a word upon the subject which 
has been referred to by the hon. 
Member for Poplar (Mr. 8. Buxton). 
I fully agree with what he has said 
in regard to the reduction of the 
National Debt, and, looking to the 
future of this country and of America, 
I think it would have been wiser this 
year, instead of reducing the Sinking 
Fund, to have left it as it was. I con- 
sidered that the saving to the country 
from the reduction of the interest on the 
National Debt would have been very 
well applied in reducing the Debt itself. 
In the event of war, or when America 
becomes a free trade country, I have no 
doubt whatever that we shall find our- 


selves so heavily handicapped by our 
enormous debt and heavy expenditure 
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in the shape of taxation, that it will be 
almost impossible to compete with the 
United States. With regard to the 
Income Tax, I have, on several occasions 
during the last three or four years, 
brought the question of the mode of 
collecting the tax before the House. I 
ay the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

ill this year, as he promised some 
years ago, be able to alter the whole 
yg of assessments and appeals and 
the mode of payment for the collection 
of Income Tax by poundage. Owing to 
the present system of collection, the tax 
is not always one upon net income. In 
times of declining trade there is no 
doubt that the system of payment on the 
three years’ average earnings bears ex- 
tremely hard on small tradesmen. I 
trust that the right hon. Gentleman will 
be able to tell us that he does look 
forward to some system which will 
enable him to do away with the 
anomalies of this tax. My complaint 
is that of late years the Income Tax 
Assessor, instead of taking into account 
the distressed circumstances of the 
payers of Income Tax, has been engaged 
in making the screw tighter. No doubt 
itis only right that a man should pay 
upon his full income, but there are 
hardships which do arise in connection 
with this tax which renderfit exceed- 
ingly unpopular, and which might and 
ought to be removed. 

*Srr E. BIRKBECK (Norfolk, E.): 
I do not intend to follow the hon. 
Member in the expression of opinion as 
to an Import Duty on foreign barley, 
but I do wish to enter my protest 
against the proposal for an increased 
duty on beer, and I do so on behalf of 
the farmers of East Anglia. They 
object entirely to the imposition of a 
tax on the produce of the land, which 
comes in about the worst of the ten 
years of depression which they have 
experienced. They object to the pro- 
posal also that this tax is to be allowed 
to go on for seven years. The Govern- 
ment have described this tax as a 
homepathic dose, but I can assure 
the right hon. Gentlemen that it will 
most seriously affect the barley 

owers. There are many hon. Mem- 
ers, representing county constituencies 
where they do not grow barley, who will 
not consider the matter of any moment ; 
but, in those parts where they do grow 
barley, it is a subject of very great 
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importance. I am confident that if 
every Member of the Cabinet farmed a 
thousand acres of tand in a barley grow- 
ing district, or if Sir Algernon West had 
@ thousand acres of barley, this tax 
would never have been imposed. I can 
assure my right hon. Friend that had Mr. 
Clare Sewell Read been in the House. he 
would have spoken in no unmeasured 
terms upon this question. I do hope 
the Ohancellor of the Exchequer will 
give us the assurance that this is to be 
a tax limited to one year. If not, then 
I, for one, shall place an Amendment 
on the Paper restricting the proposal 
to one year. 

*Mrz. GOSCHEN: I waited to see 
whether any hon. Member would rise, 
but as no one has done so, I may 
assume that I have heard all the 
objections to the Budget before us. 
My hon. Friend the Member for North 
Islington referred to a subject in which 
I take considerable interest—namely, 
the manner in which our income tax 
collectors are paid. As a matter of fact 
no officer in the service of the Inland 


Revenue is paid by poundage at all ; and 
in the case of local collectors, where they 
are paid by poundages, the localities have 


the removal of the grievance in their 
own hands, but the desire to maintain 
patronage seems to outweigh the desire 
to protect the income taxpayers. I do 
not give up the nope that it may be 
possible to deal with this matter when 
opportunity offers. Several of my hon. 

riends have suggested that, instead of 
fresh taxation, I should have made 
another inroad on the Sinking Fund; 
but the observations of several others 
would lead to the conclusion that I had 
already gone too far in that direction. 
The hon. Member (Mr. 8. Buxton) has 
just put forward the view that our Debt 
is dangerously large, but I would point 
out that while our Debt is large the 
interest upon it is less than that of any 
other country. 

Mr. 8. BUXTON: Not than 
America. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I think that on the 
whole Debt it is. America is able to 
borrow part at 3 per cent, but other 

rtions of her Debt still continue at 
igher rates of interest. The hon. 
Member will remember that it is not only 
the capital amount of the Debt, but the 
burden of the Debt which has to be 


taken into consideration. The hon. 


Sir E. Burkbeck 
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Member suggests that our Debt charge 
is less than it used to be, and that it 
ought to be greater. Well, if we 
have reduced the interest, surely that 
is one reason for our Debt charge 
being so much less. We have been 
at work for many years reducing not 
only the total amount, but the rate of 
interest of the Debt, and therefore it is 
natural-that the total Debt charge also 
should be reduced. The hon. Member 
thinks it a fair description of what I 
have been able to do with regard to the 

Debt to say that my two performances 
have been to withdraw two millions 
from the Sinking Fund, and I forget 
what the other performance was, but 
certainly it was not the conversion of the 
Debt. The fact that I have managed to 
convert 500 millions from 3 to 23 
cent is a matter ofno importance what- 
ever in his eyes. 

*Mr. 8. BUXTON: My right hon. 
Friend will not do me the injustice of 
misrepresenting what I said with 
to the Sinking Fund. No one on this 
side of the House forgets to appreciate 
the very great financial operation of the 
conversion of the Debt, but I was 
speaking simply of the infringement on 
the Sinking Fund. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : The hon. Member 
has perhaps not sufficient experience of 
the House to be perfectly aware of the 
effect of what he said. The hon. Mem- 
ber said, practically, that my Budgets 
would be remembered, for two per- 
formances, of which the conversion of 
the Debt was certainly not one. Had 
his words been uttered in Poplar, they 
would have been taken in their literal 
sense, and not as he interprets them. 
But while I cannot go along with the 
hon. Member for Poplar in his some- 
what extreme views as to the National 
Debt, I should be unwilling to diminish 
further the amount of the Sinking 
Fund; and as we have undertaken a 
heavy extra expenditure it seems to 
me right that some portion, at all events, 
should be raised by the present gener- 
ation. My hon. Friend says that future 
generations will derive the benefit, but 
I am not sure that future generations 
will not have todo what we are doing 


now. However that may be, the. 


Government seem to have taken a fair 
middle course by imposing the chief 
part, but not the whole, upon the present 
generation. The hon. Member for 
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Poplar asked me a question with 
to the principal value. The hon. Mem- 
ber has managed to make his speech 
on this point at the present stage of this 
Bill, although the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for tia Lothian had 
indicated that it would be most con- 
venient that the matter should be dis- 
cussed at another stage. I suppose the 
hon. Member was perfectly within his 
right in so doing, Bat I am sorry that 
the Leaders of the Opposition were not 
in their places when he made his speech, 
to have heard from him his view of how 
the principal value should be taken. 
He stated correctly enough that the 
maximum principal value of real pro- 
perty, according to the Bill, was 24} 
times the annual value. He was dis- 
satisfied with that because some property 
may be sold at 33 years’ purchase. He 
did not remember that this proposal of 
putting the maximum at 244 times the 
annual value was taken from the very 
roposal of the Government of the right 
car Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian in 1885. That proposal took 
the principal value in the same way, 
and certainly I do not propose to sug- 
gest any more oppressive way of esti- 
mating the principal value upon 
property than that of my _ prede- 
cessor dealing with this same question. 
I have yet to reply to the remarks of my 
hon. Friend behind me on the subject of 
the Beer Duty. Of course I regret the 
great anxiety excited by this proposal. 
I regret that, because a tax of 3d., or 
not quite as much, is to be put on every 
36 gallons of beer, the idea has got 
abroad that the consequences will be 
disastrous to barley growers throughout 
the country. The idea comes from 
a much larger increase—that of Is. 
mgeepet in 1885 whereas now it is 
only 3d. It is said that by this addition 
of 3d. the barley 
at a very great 


wers will be yen 
isadvantage. can 
only say to those hon. Members who 
represent the views of barley growers 
that I feel convinced that is an anxiety 
which they need not entertain. What 


does this theory of the great danger to 
barley-growers from this small tax 
involye? It involves the assumption 
that the brewers have got it in their 

wer to pay what they like for the 

ley which they buy. I have asked 
this of the brewers, and I ask this of 
you, ‘‘If the brewers are in that 
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ition that they can dictate terms to 

th the consumer and the barley 
grower, and that they can threaten the 
grower of barley that, ifthe Government 
uts the slightest additional tax upon 
eer, they will pay so much less for 
barley, why do they not do that now?” 
If it were contended that there was no 
margin of reasonable profit between the 
present price of beer and the cost of 
that beer, I admit at once that the tax 
would have to come either from the con- 
sumer or the producer, but it would be 
a bold assertion that the margin of 
profit in the case of beer is as 
narrow as this. When it is said the 
margin of profit is so small that the 
brewers must throw this extra tax on 
the barley growers, I ask the House to 
take the case of sugar. When sugar 
rose the brewers might at once have 
said, ‘‘Now that the price of sugar 
has increased we shall immediately 
begin to pay less to the growers of barley, 
because we cannot afford to lose the dif- 
ference.” This is a matter in regard to 
which I am afraid I shall neverbe able to 
persuade the barley growers or brewers, 
but, as I have said, I most distinctly 
assert on behalf of the Government, that 
there is in our opinion no reason why 
this additional tax on beer should 
affect the barley growers in such a 
manner as their friends in this House 
seem to think. At the same time, I do 
not think there is any other tax that 
could be imposed, which, would upon 
the whole, be fairer, although I am 
fully aware that this tax, like every 
other, must lead to a considerable 
amount of dissatisfaction and friction, 
The hon. Gentleman near me thinks it 
might be possible to avoid raising this 
sum of £300,000 by running the risk of 
not having asurplus thisyear; while the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby and other hon. Members 
have said—I think the hon. Member 
for Poplar (Mr. Sydney Buxton) took that 
position—that we are wrong in making 
estimates that will leave us with con- 
siderable surpluses. I, for one, dispute 
that position, and say that it involves a 
most dangerous doctrine. If we were 
to cut our estimates too. fine, woe 
should run the risk of finding our- 
selves with a deficit, and with a tax 
revenue of £70,000,000. What we have 
provided is, after all, a very small margin 
indeed, when we consider the vast num- 
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ber of possible accidents. To avoid the 
risk of a deficit, it is absolutely neces- 

that we should be exceedingly 
careful. I cannot accept the view of 
my hon. Friend behind me that we 
can afford to run the risk of having a 
deficit; nor do I think it would be 
a rege course if we were to ask for the 
whole of the proposed increase of taxation 
from realized property alone, or from 
any other single source. It has been 
held that when there is a considerable 
remission of taxation some relief should 
be given to all classes, and also, when 
new taxes have been proposed, it bas 
been considered sound and conserva- 
tive tomake more than one interest 
contribute. These are the explanations 
I have to offer with regard to a tax 
which has caused some anxiety to the 
Friends of the Government, but I may 
add that in all the imposts under the 
Bill the Government have endeavoured 
to observe justice between various 


*Sm J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity): The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has not answered onej point 
raised by the hon. Member for 
North Islington (Mr. Bartley) with 
reference to the system of three years’ 
average on the collection of income tax 
on business incomes. Formerly people 
engaged in business used to pay on the 
average of three years, and if the 
current year were lower than the aver- 
age the payment would be proportion- 
ately reduced; whereas, under the 
pees system as the hon. Gentleman 

as pointed out, personsin business often 
are obliged to pay income tax on profits 
they have not earned. This is felt to be 
a considerable hardship, and I hope my 
right hon. Friend will consider the pointin 
the course of the ensuing year. I believe 
the change was made without anyone 
interested in it having the least idea of 
what was being done, and whileI do 
not complain of the mode in which the 
Bill has been drawn I would point out 
that it has to be read along with other 
Acts, and the process is so complicated 
that it is almost impossible to under- 
stand the clauses by their own context. 

I hope, therefore, my right hon. Friend 
will consider the point when he will be 
sure to see what amount of justice it 
will be necessary to render. While 

am on my legs I may also 
say a few words with regard to 


Mr. Goschen 
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what has fallen from the hon. Member 
for Poplar (Mr. Sidney Buxton) as to 
the Sinking Fund, because I think that 
in strict justice to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer we are bound to admit that 
as much will be done now as before the 
alteration of the interest on the National 
Debt, and I think the hon. Member for 
Poplar has hardly appreciated how 
much we are indebted to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Secretary for 
the Treasury in resisting claims on the 
public purse, and thus securing a sur- 
plus. Still I cannot help regretting that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has not 
seen his way to do more towards the 
reduction of the National Debt. With 
regard to the questions affecting farmers, 
there is one point I should like the 
right hon. Gentleman to consider. 
Hon. Members will see from the 
19th Clause of the Bill, which deals 
with the income tax, that the English 
farmers will have to pay a duty of 3d., 
while the Scotch and Irish farmers will 
only have to pay 2}d. I do not see why 
English farmers should have have to 
pay a higher rate of income tax than 
those engaged in business of the same 
kind in other parts of the kingdom ; and 
I think it will be well worth the while 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
some future occasion to consider whether 
it would not be right to make the rate 
in all parts of the kingdom the same. 
*Mr. 0. GRAY (Maldon): Although 
I am very sorry the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should have proposed 
to increase the beer tax, I do not take 
quite so gloomy a view of that proposal 
as to the effect it will have on the Kast 
Anglian barley growers as is taken by 
some of my hon. Friends behind me. 
At the same time, I wish the right 
hon. Gentleman had only asked 
us to support the proposal for one year 
instead of seven. There are many dif- 
ferent opinions on this side of the 
House as to whether it will or will not 
affect the interests of the English bar- 
ley growers, and I think it better that. 
we should not be committed to an un- 
certainty for seven years. The right. 
hon. Gentleman has said a rise of 3d. 
per barrel could not be a very serious. 


question, but if a barrel of beer is 


brewed from two bushels of malt that 
would mean a tax of 1s. a quarter on 
the barley, and that would be a very 
large sum indeed. There are very few 
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of us who make 1s. a quarter profit on 
on our barley; we have not done so for 
the last two or three years, and if we 
had to pay 1s. a quarter on th’e produce 
during that time it would have taken 
away all our profits. I quite under- 
stand that those who are not farmers 
may look on 3d. a barrel as a trivial 
sum, and I do not mean to sa 
that I anticipate the proposal will 
make a difference of a whole shil- 


_ ling per quarter, but I think it would 


be a very unpopular tax, and even if it 
be considered only a straw on the back 
of the British farmer, I regard it as the 
last straw that can be placed on that 
already almost broken back. 

Sm R. PAGET: I wish to put 
before the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with reference to the income tax that 
there are strong claims upon his consi- 
deration with regard to the incidence of 
that tax—I allude to the way in 
which it presses on the owners of 
real property: whether houses or land. 
The Budget of last year, so far as it 
affected real property, was a Budget of 
readjustment; but in the present 
Budget I see no readjustment whatever. 
We do not complain that special cir- 
cumstances make it necessary to impose 
a duty which brings thoroughly within 
its purview all classes of property, real 
and personal; but I do hope that the 
readjustment of taxation is only post- 
poned for the present, and that in years 
to come we may not be disappointed in 
seeing readjustment carried still further, 
considering the necessity there is for 
striking an equilibrium in this matter. 
One more word. I must express my 
regret that circumstances prevented the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer from 
realizing the hope which he held out to 
us last year, that we should receive 
£800,000 in aid of local taxation from 
the wheel and horse tax. I will not 
enter into the question of the desirability 
of the tax itself, but I will express a 
hope that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer will consider this subject again in 
future Budgets. I am not one of those 
who take exception to the present 
Budget. I only look upon it as still 
leaving the equilibrium to be restored. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: In reply to the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Londcn 
University, I may say that objection 
has been taken by high authorities 
to the system upon which the assess- 
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ments of business incomes to the income 
tax are made, and I will take care 
that it is carefully looked into. I 
will also look into the question of the 
position of the English farmer, as com- 
ared with that of the Irish and 
tch farmer. I have already stated 
to the House that I do not wish 
a single farmer to pay income tax 
on more than the actual income he earns. 
It is for that reason that farmers are 
now allowed to assess themselves under 
Schedule D. I can assure hon. Mem- 
bers that all their suggestions shall be 
carefully considered. Reviewing the 
discussion which has taken place, I find 
myself in this position :—I am asked to 
replace the Sinking Fund, in its original 
position, #.¢., to give up £3,000,000 of 
Revenue available to meet the expenses 
of the year, to give £800,000 in aid of 
local taxation, not to impose a beer tax, 
or indeed any new tax, and nevertheless 
to conduct the present business of tife 
country, and to provide for Naval 
Defence. These are the impressions 
which I derive from the present discus- 
sion, and I trust my hon. Friends will 
see in the large and incongruousdemands 
which are made upon me some of the 
difficulties which Chancellors of the 
Exchequer have to face. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for to-morrow. 


NAVAL DEFENCE BILL. (No. 186.) 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 


Mr. G. J. SHAW LEFEVRE (Brad- 
ford, Central): The Amendment I have 
to move is one of some importance, 
though, as it does not touch the principle 
of the Bill, I think it may be accepted 
by the noble Lord without substantially 
interfering with the object which he has 
in view. My proposal is to substitute 
the word ‘‘may”’ for ‘‘ shall” in this 
clause, which, as it stands, imposes a 
statutory obligation to carry out the 
programme of the Bill—a programme 
extending over four years—and to carry 
it out exactly in the manner stated in 
the schedule as regards the class of 
vessel, the armaments, and the cost. It 
appears from the schedule and also from 
the statement made by thefnoble Lord 
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that no fewer than 70 vessels are to be 
laid down precisely according to the 
schedule, fb no discretion apparently 
is to be allowed to the Admiralty in 
future as to the types of vessel to be laid 
down. Ifthey were to be laid down in the 
present financial year I would not make 
the objection, because they might be car- 
ried out without any substantial change. 
But I understand trom the schedule that 
a considerable number of these vessels 
will be laid down, not this year, but 
in the course of the next two years; 
indeed, I gather that 22 of them are to 
be so delayed, as the whole of the vessels 
cannot possibly all be laid down at once. 
Now, in regard to the 22 vessels which 
cannot be laid down until afterthe expira- 
tion of two years, it does seem to me to be 
absurd that so long in advance we 
should prescribe by Act of Parliament 
the exact type of vessel and the size 
and nature of the armament. That is 


surely a novelty in procedure at the 
Admiralty and in the legislation of this 
House. These 22 vessels include one 
ironclad of 9,000 tons, two protected 
cruisers of 7,300 tons, ten cruisers of 
second class of 3,500 tons each, and 


eight torpedo vessels of 750 tons each. 
Between the present time and the day 
when they can possibly be laid down 
there may be considerable changes of 
view as to what class of vessel it is 
desirable to lay down. I will give a 
very striking illustration of the changes 
which might take place in something 
less than two years. In the latter part 
of the Session of 1887, I moved for a 
Royal Commission to consider the types 
of the ironclads which should be laid 
down in the future; but the noble Lord 
refused to give the Royal Commission, 
on the ground that the Government had 
determined not to lay down any iron- 
clads at all. He said he did not believe 
that in the future it would ever again 
be necessary to Jay down any fresh iron- 
clads. On the 7th of March this year 
the noble Lord said that two years 
previously he had hoped that the Nile 
and Zrafalgar would be the last battle- 
ships laid down in this country, as it 
then appeared that there was to be a 
general cessation of ironclad building, 
torpedo boats having come into use. 
The second European naval Power— 
France—had practically suspended her 
armour-clad building, and the other 
Powers had followed her example. 


Mr. J. G. Shaw Lefevre 
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But since then, owing to the develop- 
ment in quick firing guns and the use 
of new explosives, a general impetus 
had again ‘been given to the building of 
ironclads, and consequently he (the 
noble Lord) came down to this House 
and made a proposal to lay down no 
fewer than 10 armoured vessels. Now 
I quote that simply to show what great 
changes may take place in the course of 
two years. It is unreasonable to expect 
that there will be no change of opinion 
in the course of the next two years 
which may prove of equal importance. 
I say it is not wise, neither is it prudent 
to decide, two years in advance, the 
type of vessels to be built either in our 
Dockyards or by contract. The effect 
would be to relieve the Admiralty of all 
responsibility, for when once these 
vessels are determined on the Ad- 
miralty, whatever may be the views of 
the members of the Board individually, 
will consider themselves bound by this. 
Bill. I understand also that it is proposed. 
to lay down 32 vessels by contract. 
Now, the noble Lord will find, when he 
comes to invite tenders, that it is not 
desirable in the present state of* the 
shipbuilding business to contract for all 
these vessels at once; but the Act of 
Parliament will — him any 
choice. Then if any change has to be 
made a new Act will be necessary, and 
the House of Lords will obtain a control: 
which they do not now possess over the 
naval expenditure of this country. 
Would it not be wise instead of impos- 
ing a statutory obligation on the noble 
Lord and the Admiralty, to give them 
some discretion by inserting the word 
‘“may” instead of ‘‘shall” in this 
clause. There need be no fear that the 
money will not be spent eventually; 
indeed, the present Admiralty would be: 
very different from its predecessors, and 
from every other public department, if 
it failed to spend the money voted. 
Again, in regard to the control which 
this proposal will give the House of 
Lords over the naval and military ex- 
penditure of this country, I contend 
it is contrary to all constitutional prac- 
tice, for it has always rested solely 
with this House to determine what shall 
be the nature and extent of our naval 
and military expenditure. I believe we 
shall be acting more in accordance with 
constitutional practice by giving per- 
missive powers in this clause in of 
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imposing a statutory obligation, because 
then the responsibility will rest with the 
Admiralty. The wisest course will be, 
while indicating in the schedule the 
class of vessels which the Government 
and the Admiralty now think may be 
prudently laid down to avoid imposing 
any statutury obligation on the Admi- 

ty to carry out a specific programme, 
but to leave to them the responsibility 
in the future of determining whether it 
is wise and prudent when the time comes 
to build vessels of the class indicated in 
the schedule. I think the noble Lord may 
well accept my Amendment which is in 
accord with the policy he has proposed 
to the House, for while it will give 
him full power to act according to the 
Act of Parliament and its schedules, it 
will enable him, should circumstances 
arise hereafter which make it undesirable 
to carry out the Programme now laid 
down in its specific form, to make any 
necessary changes. 


Amendment proposed, “In page 1, 
line 25, to leave out, ninety-four,’ and 
insert ‘ nine-six.’ ’’—( Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘ninety- 
four ’ stand part of the Clause.” 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: I believe 
there is a general impression among 
Members of this House that in an Act 
of Parliament the words ‘‘ may” and 
‘“‘shall” are almost convertible terms. 
At any rate I have often heard that they 
have pretty much the same meaning, but 
in order to make it clear what we desire 
we have used the imperative mood and 
inserted the word “shall.””’ No doubt 
a statutory obligation is imposed by the 
Bill on the Admiralty ; but I can assure 
the right hon. Gentleman. that it was not 
without careful ae. yp as to the 
producing powers of the country that 
the Government took upon themselves 
this statutory obligation, and having so 
taken it upon themselves they think it 
undesirable that it should be optional 
on the part of any future Admiralty to 
vary the policy to which the Govern- 
ment are committed.. The right hon. 
Gentleman argues that it is not 
business-like to lay down so many ships 
at one time. I quite agree with him 
that that would certainly be so if it were 
not that time was of primary importance. 
But we hold time to be of the utmost 
importance, and therefore deem it neces- 
sary to press forward the completion of 
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the vessels. The number of vessels to 
be laid down this year is 52, and in 
subsequent years 18. I that in 
these days of change it is not desirable 
to decide long in advance the class of 
vessel to be built. But with respect 
to some of the ships, a discretion is re- 
served. All the ironclads with the ex- 
ception of one will be laid down this 
year; and that one at the beginning of 
next year. As to the 18 vessels which 
are not to-be laid down this year, five 
will be begun next year, ten the year 
after, and three the year after that. 
These are all of the smaller type, and 
no vessels of an experimental type are 
to be built. Thus far I believe we are 
on safe ground. The right hon. Gentle- 
man also said that this Bill would give 
the House of Lords control over taxa- 
tion. I do not agree with that. No 
doubt the House of Lords might throw 
out a Bill modifying this Bill; but they 
have no power with regard to expenditure 
which is decided by the annual Esti- 
mates. The Government have taken 
every precaution to secure the com- 
pletion of the vessels, and I think the 
word “shall” is preferable to the word 
“may.” 

Mrz. GLADSTONE: Ido not thiok 
that upon this occasion it is desirable 
for us to occupy the time of the House 
at any great length, but one objection to 
the whole proceeding is so strong that I 
am glad that my right hon. Friend has 
taken an appropriate point. Now, there 
are two observations which I wish to 
make clear, and the first is this, that in 
my opinion the use of the word ‘‘ shall’’ 
is altogether inconsistent with the pro- 

of the Government themselves, 
which is that, as regarded 11 millions, 
the whole expenditure is to depend 
upon the voting of money from year to 
year. At the same time Parliament is 
to enact without any qualification or re- 
servation that in any contingency a cer- 
tain number of ships shall be built. 
At the same time, it is provided that as 
regards one-half of the expenditure Par- 
liament may say whether the “ shall” 
shall be bond fide binding. This is not 
a Parliamentary or apprupriate mode 
of proceeding. The word ‘ shall” 
means “ shall,” and it is a strange and 
wholly unprecedented method of pro- 
ceeding to say with one breath that 
a thing “shall” be done, and then, 
as to half that thing, to reserve 
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liberty of action from year to year. 
The word “‘ may” would bea sufficient 
indication of the present intention of 
the Government, and I therefore sup- 
port my right hon. Friend’s Amendment, 
though I should much prefer the pro- 
gy of my right hon. Friend the Mem- 

er for Wolverhampton—that the 
money should be voted from year to 
year. In taking this course, we are 
not desirous of securing any surrep- 
titious advantage. The Government are 
well assured that they will be able to 
carry their proposal to spend this 
money. The noble Lord said there is 
great ambiguity about the use of the 
word ‘‘ may ”’ in Acts of Parliament, but 
so far as regards this particular Bill 
there would be no such ambiguity what- 
ever. The substitution of the word 
‘‘may” for “shall” would in no way 
weaken the proposal of the Goverment 
as it stands in the Bill as a whole, and 
it would be consistent in its application 
of the two portions of the money, 
whereas in the form in which it now 
stands it is inconsistent in its applica- 
tion to that part of the money which 
Parliament is to vote from year to year. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The argument 
of the right hon. Gentleman goes to 
this, so far asa portion of the expendi- 
ture is concerned the word ‘ may ” will 
have all the effect of the word ‘‘ shall.” 
But the right hon. Gentleman has 
already explained to the Committee 
that he really desires to make a decided 
change in the character of the Bill, and 
to secure that the money shall be voted 
year by year. [Mr.Guapsronz: By a 
subsequent Amendment. | And it isin the 
spirit of the Amendment of the right 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton which 
is to follow that the right hon. Member 


for Mid Lothian wishes to effect that 


change. It is on that account alone 
that the Government must insist on the 
retention of the word ‘‘shall.” We 
desire to give emphasis to the purpose 
for which the Bill is framed which is to 
secure that a scheme which hangs to- 
gether and which cannot be separated 
without injury to all its parts, shall be 
carried out in its entirety. Of course, 
it is open to Parliament, if it thinks fit, 
to refuse to vote that which is proposed 
annually to carry out that part of the 
programme which depends on annual 
Votes. Butwe hold the belief that the 
direction in the Bill when it becomes an 
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Act will not be lightly overridden by 
Parliaments or Governments which ma 
follow, and that therefore it is of th 
highest importance to the interests of 
the country that the plan shall be taken 
and carried into, effect as a whole. 
*Lorp C. BERESFORD (Marylebone, 
E.): I have often heard the saying 
about driving a coach through an Act 0 
Parliament. I conceive that nothi 
would be more easy than to effect suc. 
an operation as that, if we substituted 
the word ‘‘may” for “shall.” Iam 
glad that the Government insist on re- 
taining the word ‘‘shall,” because in 
days gone by curious things have 
happened from Party exigencies. On 
one occasion the item for the ammuni- 
tion of certain guns which have been 
voted for the Fleet was struck out. It 
is to avoid that kind of proceeding that 
they ought to stick to the word “shall.” 
It is a bad thing for the Services not to 
have a continuity of policy. Personally, 
I should have liked to see the clause 
made much stronger. I should like to 
see the First Lord of the Admiralty and 
the First Lord of the Treasury put 


under some sort of contract with the . 


people, so that if these ships fail, or are 
not ready at the stipulated time, they 
should both be hanged. We might then 
get direct responsibility in this matter. 

I am glad the Government intend to 
vote against the Amendment. 

*Mz. SHAW LEFEVRE: Since I 
spoke last, I have looked through the 
Acts directing work to be carried out, but 
I cannot find a single case in which 
the word “shall” has been used in- 
stead of the word “may.” Inthe case 
of the Fortifications Act, of 1858, and 
also in the case of the construction of 
the naval docks and basins at Ports- 
mouth and Chatham in 1859, ‘‘ may” 
was used, and not “shall.” Last year 
in the Act authorizing the construction 
of the Australian vessels, the word 
used was ‘‘may,” and not “shall.” 
Precedent, therefore, is in my favour. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

*Mr. H: H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton): I beg to move to insert after the 
word ‘‘ shall”’ in line 23, the words ‘ so 
far as is practicable.” I am afraid I 
shall not have the support of the noble 
Lord the Member for WFarylebone Lord 
C. Beresford), because these words are 
to prevent the very thing he desires. If 
the clause remains as it is,.the Ad- 
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miralty will be guilty of an indictable 
offence if, through some mischance or 
no fault of their own, these vessels 
are not completed before the Ist of 
April, 1894. I will not enter into the 
question of the probability or otherwise 
of the noble Lord (Lord G. Hamilton) 
being First Lord of the Admiralty in 
1894, but assuming that he is, I should 
be sorry to see him and his colleagues 
in the position of being charged with 
an indictable offence. This is a pure 
question of drafting, and I think the 
noble Lord will see at once that they 
ought not to be required to do what may 
be found to be absolutely impossible. 

Amendment proposed, ‘Clause 1, 
page 1, line 28, after ‘shall,’ insert, 
‘so far as is practicable’” (Mr. H. 
Fowler). 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That these words 
be there inserted.” 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON : Of course, if 
it is impracticable it cannot be done. 
*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: If it is not 
done, you commit an indictable offence. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: But I have 
no objection to the Amendement. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The object 
of the Amendment which I have now to 
move is to spread the building of a large 
number of these vessels over a some- 
what longer period, and thus make it 
possible to avoid many of the ends 
which have been pointed out in the 


course of these debates. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty has more than 
once said that the proposal of the 
Government is to lay down no tewer than 
70 vessels, of which 52 are to be taken 
in hand at once, 20 in the dockyards 
and 32 by contract. As I pointed out a 
few nights ago, no one has more fre- 
quently condemned the policy of laying 
down an enormous number of vessels 
at once than the noble Lord himself; 
and the Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. 
Forwood) has gone the length of saying 
that. the laying down of a very large 
number of vessels at one time is fraught 
with difficuity and danger. What the 
Admiralty now ask us to do is to run 
headlong into these difficulties and 
dangers—not only to lay down vessels 
by the dozen, but by the score. If there 
have been difficulties and dangers in 
this policy in the past, surely there is in 
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the present. There is the greatest 
possible uncertainty with regard to the 
value of the types of many of these ves- 
sels. Not only is this a dangerous 
policy with respect to r vessels like 
ironelads, but it is equally so with re- 
spect to cruisers. At this moment 
@ great improvement is being 
effected in the speed of cruisers. Here 
is a striking illustration of how vessels 
are superseded almost before they are 
completed in the Estimates now before 
us. In 1885 four vessels of the Mersey 
type, of 4,000 tons displacement,. were 
laid down with a speed of sixteen 
knots, and seventeen knots with a 
forced draught. In 1887, cruisers of 
another type, vessels of 3,400 tons were 
laid down, and they have a ter 
speed by two knots than the Mersey 
type of vessels, some of which are not 
even now completed. I have not the 
smallest doubt that in two or three 
years’ time, we shall find it desirable to 
to lay down cruisers of greater speed 
than those the noble Lord proposes to 
lay down, and therefore weshall probably 
find ourselves possessed of forty or fifty 
vessels which have been superseded by 
other vessels. But there is another 
point which I would urge on the Govern- 
ment as a reason for not commencing 
all these vessels at once, and that is the 
state of the ship building trade. The 
noble Lord has told us he did not 
embark on this scheme without careful 
consideration of the state of the shi 

building trade, but I cannot but think 
that he has not been sufficiently 
informed on the subject. I undertake to 
say, from inquiries I have made, that 
there will be the greatest possible diffi- 
culty in obiaining proper firms to tender 
for the vesssels it is proposed to lay 
down by contract. It is proposed that 
22 vessels’ with’ a tonnage of 160,000, 
should be laid down in private yards, 
Now what is the state of the ship, 
building trade? We all know that 
some years ago this trade was 
in a very depressed condition. Whereas, 
in 1883, vessels with a total tonage of 
891,000, were built in private yards, in 
1886 the tonage fell to 331,000. In 1888 
there was a great demand for new ships, 
and in the course of the year 573,000 
tons were built. I understand that every 
private yard is full of orders, and that 
there is the t difficulty in obtain- 
ing firms to tender for the building of 
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private vessels, that in fact there are 
vessels with an aggregate of 1,000,000 
tons in hand at the present moment. 
I assert, therefore, it will be impossible 
to go into the market and invite tenders 
for the 22 vessels with 160,000 tons 
without raising considerably the price of 
the ve-sels. I am told by many com- 
petent people that the price will probably 
rise something like 25 or 30 per cent. 
Not only so, but the present state of 
affairs will have its effect upon the 
vessels built in the dockyards. The 
vessels built there will require an enor- 
mous amount of material. I understand 
that four of the large type of ironclads 
which are to be built in the dockyards 
will each of them require no less an 
amount than 400,000 tons weight of 
armour plates. Now, if you go into 
private yards you will practically invite 
competition against the vessels which 
are building in your own dockyards, in 
respect of the armour plates, and also 
of other material. In that way too you 
will raise the price against your- 
selves. It appears to me, there- 
fore, that from every point of view 
it would be far better to spread 
your shipbuilding over a somewhat 
lopger time. What I suggest is that 
instead of building these vessels in 
four-and-a-half years as now specified 
in the Bill, you should not be required 
to complete them under six years. If 
you adopt my plan it will not be 
necessary to enter into contracts 
immediately, for all of the 22 vessels 
it is proposed to build them by contract. 
You will be able to defer commencing 
a certain number of these vessels for 
two years, some of them possibly for 
three years, and in the meantime you 
will be able to gain experience with 
regard to the value of the types of 
vessels you propose to build, and you 
will also be able to devote a great deal 
of the constructive talent of the 
Admiralty to the perfecting of the de- 
signs of the vessels to be laid down. 
You will, moreover, have the advantage 
of seeing what other Powers do in the 
same direction. As to the type of 
ironclad, 1 cannot think it is wise to 
lay down at once so many as eight 
ironclads of the largest class. I know 
there is very great difference of opinion 
amongst very competent men as to the 
value of vessels of 14,000 tons. Lord 
Armstrong has expressed the opinion 


Ur. J. 6. Shaw Lefevre 
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that it would be far wiser to lay down 
vessels of a smaller type and with a 
greater speed, and I believe I am 
right in saying that the Barrow Ship- 
building Company, Limited, laid before 
the Admiralty plans of armour clad 
vessels of 3,500 tons, it being contended 
by the very able naval architect who 
advises that company that four vessels 
of this size can be built for the same 
price as one of the vessels of 14,000 
tons, and that they would be of much 
greater value. ; 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD: 
Who says that? 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir 
Nathaniel Barnaby. He is a naval 
architect who for many years advised 
the Admiralty with regard to vessels 
under construction, and his authority 
is deservedly very high. But the House 
will perhaps recollect that two years 
ago moved for a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the type of armour 
clad vessels which should be construc- 
ted, and I still think it is unfortunate 
the noble Lord resisted that Motion. 
Tf it were possible for the noble Lord 
to institute an inquiry within the next 
few months, at all events, as regards 
the vessels he proposes to lay down, 
and as to what types they should be, 
certainly it appears to me, in the pre- 
sent state of opinion, it would be most 
desirable to have such an inquiry, col- 
lecting the opinions of all competent 
men on the subject, before finally de- 
termining the types of vessels. All 
these considerations point to the expe- 
diency of extending over a somewhat 
longer period the programme proposed ~ 
by the Bill. What would be the effect 
of spreading the programme over a 
period of six years instead of the four- 
and-a-half years proposed in the Bill. 
Dividing the proposed expenditure of 
ten millions over six years means an ex- 
penditure each year of £1,600,000, 
which is only £200,000 more than the 
annual payment now proposed to be 
spread over seven years. Adopt the 
principle of expenditure and payment 
over six years, and you avoid all those 
financial proposals in the Bill which are 
fraught with novelty and constitutional 
difficulty. It would be possible to pay 
for the vessels as they are built, making 
the payments equal in each of the six 
years—a far better plan, I think, than 
to spread the construction over four- 
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and-a-half years and the payments 
over seven years. Under the present 
arrangement it is proposed to incur the 
expenditure but not to make the pay- 
ment on the vessels of no less than 
£2,400,000 in the present year, next 
year  £4,700,000, the third year 
£3,000,000, having very unequal pay- 
ments over the term of years. I would 
suggest as an alternative spreading the 
building over a somewhat longer period, 
and spreading the payment equally over 
a term of years, instead of concentrating 
it in three or four years. It appears to 
me @ preferable proposal to that in the 
Bill, both from an economic point of 
view, avoiding the necessity of throwing 
all the vessels on the trade at once for 
contract, and from a shipbuilding point 
of view, preventing the determining of 
the types of vessels, at the same time 
stereotyping the vessels of the Navy 
and throwing the cost on future years 
after the vessels are completed. The 
adoption of this plan would not be in- 
consistent with the main details of the 
Bill. I offer the Amendment as not in 
hostility to any of the main objects of 
the Bill, and it is quite consistent with 
all the noble Lord has said for the last 
two or three years as to increasing the 
strength of the Navy. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
25, to leave out ‘ ninety-four” and 
insert ‘‘ninety-six.” — (Mr. Shaw 


Lefevre.) 


Question proposed, ‘That ‘ ninety- 
four’ stand part of the clause.” 


Attention was called to the fact 
that there were not 40 Members 
present. The House was counted, and 
40 Members were found to be present. 


*Lorp ©. BERESFORD (Maryle- 
bone, E.): I think there are some 
tremendous objections to the arguments 
bree no forward by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. I would like to 
ask him this question : Does he re 
the financial question of greater import- 
ance than the question of the safety of 
the Empire? I would also ask him 
whether he agrees that the standard of 
our fleet should be such as to enable us 
to defend the interests of the Empire 
against the fleets of two combined 
nations. If he does agree in that he 
must also agree that we cannot be too 
quick in running our fleet up to that 
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standard. I have also shown the 
House that the proposal of my noble 
Friend (Lord G. Hamilton) does not 
come up to the standard which he 
acknowledges is desirable. The other 
night I ved conclusively that the 
First Fe pete wrong in saying that the 
standard he desires would be necessarily 
arrived at when his mme is 
finished, because of scratching four ships 
off his list, as he has done on account of 
their being obsolete. He ought to have 
scratched off 18, some of which at the 
end of five years would be 32 years old. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
says ‘take a little longer to build your 


shi ee eee 

*Me. SHAW LEFEVRE: I did not 
say that ; I said, spread the building of 
these vessels over a longer period. Do 
not commence the building of so many 
of them at once. 

*Lorpv OHARLES BERESFORD: 
Then we at once go back to the other ques- 
tion. What does the right hon. Gentle- 
man consider the standard of the fleet ? 
I entirely disagree with the right. hon. 
Gentleman. On many points I think 
the administration of my noble Friend 
(Lord G. Hamilton) cannot be too highly 
praised, but where he has made a mis- 
take is in not allowing for the wastage 
of the fleet. In five or six years there 
may be some scare in Europe, and you 
will go through exactly the same thing 
again. I have clamoured and hallooed 
in order to get a business-like arrange- 
ment—namely, to fix a standard, and 
run your fleet up to it. If you do that 
the country knows what you are at. If 
you follow the present plan the country 
does not know what you are at. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre), said a naval architect had 
stated his opinion that four ships ofa 
certain tonnage, a certain armament 
and a certain price would be more 
useful for defending this Empire than 
one ship of large tonnage at the same 
price. I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
did not think as he seemed to imply that 
Thad sneered at Sir Nathaniel Barnaby 
as a professional man. I consider 
him a first class architect, but I do not 
consider him the kind of man to tell 
me, as a naval officer, what sort of 
ships I ought to have to fight with. My 
brother officers and I have to do the 
work and we know what kind of ships 
we want to do it with. 
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to the Oommittee the limited nature of 
the Aniendment moved. It’ pro 
merely to substitute 1896 for 1894 as 
the time when these ships shall be 
completed. 

*Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD: 
Well Sir, I was arguing against what 
the right hon. Gentleman said. I hope 
the noble Lord (Lord G. Hamilton) will 
insist upon furnishing these ships as 
seon as everhecan. They are necessary 
for the defence of our Empire, and I 
hope we shall not have the construc- 
tion delayed for another two years. 

Mz. COSSHAM (Bristol, E.): I sup- 
port the Amendment, because, as we 
are going to do a bad thing, I should 
like to spread it over a longer period. 
I shall be very glad if we could reach a 
point at which we should have absolute 
safety, but I notice that every improve- 
‘ment made in the Army or Navy seems 
to render us less safe than we were 
before. It seem’ as if those who spend 
the money get up the scares for their 
Owa amusement. I think the time has 
come when we must protest against this 
useless and wasteful expenditure. 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: When I 
brought this scheme before the House, 
I expressed a hope that it would be 
accepted as a whole. We propose to 
mpont £21,500,000 in five years, and 

e right hon. Gentleman’s proposal is 
to spread the expenditure over seven 

ears. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I take the 
proposal of the Government as spread- 
ing over four-and-a-half years, and I 
propose to spend it over six years. 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: Six and a 
half years, I should say. Anyhow, it 
seems that there will be a difference of 
about four or five millions sterling in 
the amount spent in the first five years. 
Our proposal would be reduced by that 
amount, and a corresponding number of 
ships struck off our programme. We 
cannot assent to such a proposal. The 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of the ob- 
jections of putting down many ships at 
once. We have most carefully con- 
sidered those objections. He is incor- 
rect in assuming that a number of new 
ships have recently been given to the 
shipbuilding yards. There was a con- 
siderable spurt in shipbuilding last year, 
but the majority of ships in private 


yards are now approaching completion. | country. The noble 
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Tue CHAIRMAN : I must point out | We made careful inquiry also as to the 


capacity of this country to produce the 
heaviest armour plates, and I think I 
may say we have succeeded in making 
arrangements, assuming the House 
agrees to our proposal, which will enable 
us to get the plates when we zouune 
them. At present the number of ship: 
we have in hand, and our liabilities in 
reference to incomplete ships, are less 
than they have been at any pericd for 
some years, and at the close of the pre- 
sent financial year we shall have only 
four ships and only one ironclad un- 
finished. I have a list of the number 
of armourclads that have been on the 
stocks in the last few years. In almost 
every year there were more than 10. 
The number rose to 13 in 1884-5. It 
was 13 in 1885-6, and 21 in 1886-7. It 
must be recollected that during the last 
few years we have deliberatety held our 
hand in regard to new ships, in order 
that we might complete the work we 
had left unfinished, and in order that 
we might obtain the fullest information 
in reference to the designs to be adopted. 
We cannot accept the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Amendment. This is a five years’ 
programme, and we cannot consent to 
having the period during which it is 
to be completed in any way altered. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The noble 
Lord has either misinterpreted or mis- 
stated my proposal. I do not propose 
to cut down the expenditure by five or 
six millions sterling, or to cut down the 
number of ships. All I propose is to 
spread the expenditure over six years. 
instead of four and a half years, and 
the effect would be to obviate the neces- 
sity of laying down so many vessels 
immediately. ‘fhe noble Lord has stated 
over and over again the objections to 
the laying down of so many vessels at. 
once. Those objections seem to me con- 
clusive, and I believe that, unless my 
Amendment is adopted, the Board of 
Admiralty will before long find out they 
have made a great mistake. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: The noble 
Lord the Member for Marylebone 
has furnished us with an excellent 
argument in favour of my right 
hon. Friend’s Amendment, for he said 
in his speech the same thing, would 
occur at the end of five years. Now, we 
consider this expenditure wasteful, and 
in excess of the requirements of the 
rd the Member 
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for Marylebone seems to be able to 
make the Government do pretty well 
what he likes in naval 
is very clear at the end of that period 
he will come forward and say, “I want 
another £5,000,000 or £10,000,000.” 
It seems to me, therefore, that it is 
better to spread the payment over a 
much longer period. 1 am only sorry 
that my right hon. Friend did not say 
twenty years instead of six years. As 
he has proposed to increase the period 
to six years I shall support his Amend- 
ment. 

*Sm D. CURRIE (Perthshire, W.) : 
I am convinced that it is absolutely 
necessary to have these ships' completed 
as soon as possible, and I hope the 
Government will insist upon i 
them forward without delay in the 
interests of the security of the Empire. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 105 ; 
Noes 60.—(Div. List, No. 107.) 


Clause 2. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER : Irise, Sir, to 
move on this Clause, in line 26, to leave 
out from “of,” to the second “ the,’ in 
line 27, and insert ‘‘ moneys to be pro- 
vided by Parliament for this purpose.” 
This Amendment I at once frankly admit 
embraces the other Amendments on the 
Paper in my name, and I submit to the 
House that the debate should take 
place upon this Amendment, and not 
upon the subsequent Amendments. By 
this Amendment I am not going to 
raise the question of the policy of the 
Government, which I think the Com- 
mittee has accepted. I am not con- 
sidering the proposal to spend 214 
millions to carry out the Govern- 
ment scheme. I do not interfere with 
their proposal that 10 millions should 
be for contract vessels, and 11} 
millions for dockyard vessels. I do 
not interfere with the special desire 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
that he should not be hampered 
by surrendering balances of the 
end of the year. The noble Lord (Lord 
C. Beresford) pointed out that the 
surrender of these balances interferes 
very much with the continuity of policy. 
My Amendment interferes with none of 
these things. It leaves the £21,500,000 
—the £10,000,000 for contract vessels 
and £11,500,000 for Dockyard vessele— 
and it leaves money voted for the pur- 
poses of naval defence, so that it cannot 
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be diverted at the end of the year from 
the purposes for which it was voted. 
My Amendment leaves every one of these: 
things untouched. What, then, is the 
nature of the difference between myself 
andthe Government? The difference is 
this: that instead of this money peng: 
for the first time in our history charg 
upon the Consolidated Fund, which 
means its withdrawal from the annual. 
control of Parliament, it shall year by 
year be voted by Parliament. The- 
words of my Amendment are, ‘ out of 
moneys to be provided by Parliament” —- 
a phrase which the Government know,,. 
as well as I do, is invariably used 
in reference to public expenditure. 
When Parliament contemplates a future 
expenditure, Parliament has invariably 
up to this time stated that it shall be 
“out of moneys provided by Parlia- 
ment.’”’ There are only two reasons that 
can be urged against this. The first. 
is—and I fally admit the great weight 
of it—that the noble Lord does not wish. 
to be hampered in his work by surren- 
dering money which is actually needed 
for naval purposes—which is being: 
really spent on naval purposes—but 
which, owing to a technicality, he is 
unable to apply to naval purposes. 
By Clause 2, a naval account is to be 
opened, and money voted for ship- 
building out of the annual Estimates is. 
to be carried to that fund, and whatever 
proportion the House of Commons 
thinks fit to vote out-of that ten millions. 
I propose should also go to that fund. 
There would be no _ possibility of 
surrendering balances were my 
Amendment adopted. You are afraid. 
of the House of Commons inter- 
fering with the policy of  ship- 
building. That is exactly the argument 
by which I wish to stand or fall. I 
say as a historic fact—and no one 
contradicted me the other night when 
I said it—that the House of Com- 
mons has never yet refused any ex- 
enditure for naval purposes which the 
overnment of the day have come to- 
the Table and said they desired, and I. 
do not believe for a moment that the 
House of Commons will do so. But 
surely there is something more—namely, 
that the House of Commons should 
retain its control over the expenditure of 
the country ; but to take it away, even. 
in respect of our Bs ignieoan desirable: 
or apparently g purpose, would 
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establish a precedent for man 
‘chievous purposes which would here- 
after follow. If you vote a Naval De- 
‘fence Budget, why not vote a Military 
‘Budget. We have heard some utter- 
‘ances on military matters which ought 
to arouse our protest; and my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Derby 
‘has already alluded in this letter to 
what I call the unconstitutional and un- 
precedented conduct of the Adjutant 
“General of the Army. That, however, 
is a matter which I will not go into, be- 
cause it is my intention, and the inten- 
‘tion of many more of this House, to raise 
the question of that noble Lord’s action 
-when his salary comes before the House. 
As a member of this House pointed out 
to me, there “is the possibility of a 
‘Radical Government coming into power ; 
and if this precedent is allowed to pass, 
what is there to prevent you Radicals 
“voting a prospective Budget that you 
may effect a series of revolutionary 
schemes?” I do not attach much 
“weight to the observation myself; but 
what I want to point out is this: that 
“the House of Commons has not even 
“for fortifications, not even for exten- 
sions of dockyards, parted with its con- 
‘trol over the annual expenditure of the 
country. Iam not wishing to impede, 
delay, or maim the scheme of the 
‘Government at this moment by this 
Amendment; I am simply asking the 
House to adhere to what has been its in- 
“variable practice, and I would ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury, who I know is 
a cautious and experienced politician, to 
consider whether these mischievous 
"precedents which are being established, 
and which do not appear so mischievous 
when used for the purposes of the 
present Administration, may not be 
“used oy some other Administration some 
other day, for some other purpose which 
may not appear so desirable as this 
does. I mentioned the other night that 
it is the hard cases which make the law ; 
‘it is these dangerous precedents for 
desirable objects which open the door, 
-and once the door is opened you cannot 
‘tell what may follow. I therefore ask 
the Government and the House not to 
give a Party consideration to this ques- 
‘tion of retaining annual control of the 
expenditure of the country, but to 
guard that control, which exclusively 
‘belongs to this House, from inter- 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 


mis- 
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ference by any other branch of the 
Legislature. 

*Tonp G. HAMILTON (Middlesex) : I 
admit at once that any Amendment 
coming from the right hon. Gentle- 
man is well worthy of the attention of 
the Committee, and any suggestion 
which he may make, that would not 
interfere with the operation of the Bill 
and which would avert dangerous pre- 
cedents, is well worthy of considera- 
tion. Now, I heard the right hon. 
Gentleman, with great ingenuity and 
skill of argument, put this case the 
other night, and he was very strong on 

recedent, and he quoted a number of 
Acts of Parliament to show how our 
conduct was absolutely unprecedented, 
but like an adroit advocate, he omitted 
one Act of Parliament—an Act of Par- 
liament which bears on this point. In 
the year 1872, when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
was in power, he was fortunate enough 
to be in receipt of a revenue, which, to 
use his own words, was advancing by 
leaps and bounds. And in that year it 
was necessary to incur a certain 
expenditure in connection with the 
Army for the purpose of localizing 
the military forces, and completing 
certain barracks, and the amount he 
proposed to spend was £3,500,000. 
‘What does the right hon. Gentleman 
then propose? He did not cite that as 
a precedent which he intends to follow, 
or which ought to be followed. On the 
contrary, he thinks it a most mischievous 
and dangerous precedent. The then 
Government proposed to raise this sum 
of £3,500,000 by payments out of the 
Consolidated Fund. In that sense their 
proposal was similar to ours. We, 
however, put on taxation forthe purpose 
of repaying the sum raised, while the 
Government of 1872 took off taxation, 
and the worst part of the proposal was 
that the money was put upon the Con- 
solidated Fund not because the revenue 
of the year would not bearit, but simply 
for the purpose of enabling the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian to pre- 
sent a popularity Budget. The sum 
which he took off taxation was 
£4,000,000, nearly £500,000 in excess 
of the sum he put upon the Consolidated 
Fund. Yet it was said by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite that it has never yet 
been proposed that any Military Budget 
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should be voted in advance or spread 
over a number of years, or paid out of 
the Consolidated Fund. So far as pre- 
cedent is concerned the Government 
have a distinct precedent for what they 
are doing, with the exception that the 
Government have taken out of their 
action all that was dangerous in the 
pro s of the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian, and we believe we have 
made @ proposal which is in every sense 
safe and business-like. The right hon. 
Gentleman who moved the Amendment 
seems to suppose that the only object of 
the Government is to escape from the 
interference of Parliament, of which we 
are afraid. I will say at once that the 
Government are not afraid of the inter- 
ference of the House of Commons. It 
is en 4 true that the House of 
Commons has never refused money to 
the Government which has made out a 
ease for it, but there are other con- 
siderations which must weigh with the 
Committee as men of business. It has 
been determined by the House of Com- 
mons in repeated majorities that a 
certain number of ships shall be built 
in a certain time, and a considerable 
portion of the ships must be armoured 
ships. The main cost of the 
armoured ships must come in the 
second year when the armourplates are 
fixed, and I defy the ingenuity of man 
to equalize the expenditure over each 
year. I will take a past case of which 
the right hon. Member for South Edin- 
burgh has some knowledge. Lord 
Northbrook proposed to spend a certain 
sum on a special programme, and made 
financial arrangements which the Go- 
. vernment enunciated in the House. His 
pepe was to raise £800,000 in the 

rst year, £800,000 in the second year, 
and £500,000 in each of the remaining 
years until the expenditure was met, 
That arrangement was made after careful 
calculation, and was the best estimate 
the Government could make, but the 
whole thing fell to pieces. The actual 
expenditure was £1,066,000 in the first 
year, £1,350,000 in the second year, 
£813,000 in the third year, and £300,000 
in the fourth year. The Committee will 
there see that, although dealing with a 
smaller sum than the present, the finan- 
cial provision was altogether out of accord 
with the expenditure of those years. 
The Government have placed on the 
Table of the House an estimate showing 
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the probable expenditure on contract 
ships—namely, in the first year, 
£2,850,000, second year £4,450,000, 
and third year £1,900,000. If this 
expenditure were included in the annual 
Estimates, see what fluctuations of 
taxation it would necessarily involve. 


‘Those fluctuations are most mischievous 


to trade. I contend that both 
from the business point of view and 
from that ofthe taxpayer the proposal 
made by my right hon. Friend is a 
right one—namely, to spread the pay- 
ment over seven years, although the 
expenditure is actually incurred within 
five. The right hon. Gentleman objects 
to this money. being put on the 
Consolidated Fand because he says 
it will take away the control of Parlia- 
ment over the expenditure. For my 
own part, however, I contend that ifthe 
House authorize the expenditure and 
the Government enter into contracts on 
the faith of it, the House is not either 
legally or morally competent to repu- 
diate the liability so incurred. If fe § a 

licy were adopted it would be abso- 
utely ruinous to the economical ad minis- 
tration of the Admiralty, for, of course, 
contractors would demand a higher 
rigid to cover the risk of repudiation. 
t is, therefore, absolutley immaterial 
whether the money is put upon the Con- 
solidated Fund or voted annually by the 
House. I quite agree, however, that 
the expenditure on the Navy should 
be within the cognizance of the House, 
and to meet the views of the right hon. 
Gentleman on that subject, I will under- 
take to lay before the House each year 
precisely the same statements as to 
contract ships as are made with regard 
to Dockyard ships. I believe that b 
adopting that course the House will 
practically have just as much control 
over the expenditure as if it were inclu- 
ded in the Estimates. I think I have 
shown three things—first, that we are 
not establishing a dangerous precedent, 
but have whittled down a dangerous 
precedent; next, that our proposals are 
in themselves businesslike and have not 
omitted the interest of the taxpayer; 
and lastly, that they do not unduly in- 
terfere with what I contend everybody 
should try to maintain—the annual 
control of the House over all the ex- 
penditure associated with it. 

*Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh): I 
am called upon by the noble Lord the 
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_ First Lord of the Admiralty to, offer to 
the Committee a few remarks in reply 
to his reference to what Lord North- 
ary pre in 1885. He said that 
rd Northbrook had laid before Parlia- 
ment a scheme for spending £800,000 
and £500,000 upon shipbuilding in three 
successive years. He then stated that 
sums very much in excess of Lord 
Northbrook’s estimates — £1,066,000, 
£1,350,000 and £813,000—were ex- 
pended in those three years, and the 
noble Lord said that in consequence of 
of the inconvenience caused by these 
excesses, he did not propose to follow 
the plan of coming to Parliament each 
year, but would make this a charge 
upon the Consolidated Fund. It is 
true that under Lord Northbrook’s 
plan the expenditure on ships in two 
erg was a quarter of a million and 
a million more than the original 
Estimate. But why was this? y, 
the noble Lord took great credit for the 
fact two years ago, when he said that 
he had expedited the expenditure under 
Lord Northbrook’s scheme. It was be- 
cause he had deliberately accelerated 
the rate of building that the excess 
had occurred. No inconvenience what- 
ever had resulted, so far as Parlia- 
mentary proceeding was concerned. The 
Votes had not been been disturbed, but 
on the contrary, we on this side of the 
House entirely approved of the action 
of Government in spreading over three 
ears only what had been intended to 
spent in five. But let me ask this 
question, if this new principle of form- 
ing a fund to spread equally over a 
series of years, and that exceeding the 
time of construction, and the cost of the 
ships built by contract in private yards, 
ought it not to apply to ships built in 
in the Dockyards? In that case also 
the cost of a particular ship will always 
be far greater in the second than in the 
first and third years. Moreover, the 
question is one which affects the annual 
control of Parliament over the whole 
of our naval building expenditure, and a 
large amountof our military expenditure, 
and if the arguments for the charge be 
sound we shali probably be asked, as 
has been urged abroad, to Vote Supplies 
for two or three years instead of one, 
and then the control of this House over 
the annual expenditure will be lost. 
The noble Lord also spoke of the pre- 
cedent of 1872. It is true that in that 


Lr. Chalders 
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one case Parliament was asked to make 
a certain charge on the Consolidated 
Fund for a Military expenditure, repay- 
ing it in, I think, 21 years. But that 
was not for perishable articles like ships ; 
it was for the building of permanent. 
barracks which will last 100 years. 
There is, therefore, no analogy between. 
the two classes of expenditure. WhatI 
want the noble Lord to say is whether, 
if he thinks that is a good rule for 
ships built by contract, it is, in his 
cpinion, also a good rule for other 
classes of expenditure in connection 
with the Army and Navy. I want to 
knowhow he can draw a distinction 
between ships built by contract and 
ships built in the Dockyards in respect 
of fis manner of financial provision. 
Hitherto the Constitutional principle, as. 
to which both sides of the House have 
agreed, that the ordinary expenditure 
on the Army and Navy should be 
voted year by year; has been jealously 
protected, and I fear the worst conse- 
quences from its being so lightly set 
aside. 

*CotoneL BLUNDELL (Ince): I feel 
bound to protest against the proposal 
that the Army expenditure should be 
taken in a different manner from that of 
the Navy. I think there is a great deal 
of money wasted in the Army a voting 
it from year to year; but as I do not 
wish to detain the House, I will only say 
that I think both Services stand on the 
same footing ; they are the insurance of 
the country, and if that insurance is not 
sufficient it is our duty to make it so 
without delay. 

*Sin W. BARTTELOT (Sussex, North- 
West): I wish to say a word as to the 
Army Organization Scheme. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Childers) will recollect that 
the £3,500,000 voted in 1872 for the 
building of barracks when Lord Card- 
well, then Mr. Cardwell, was Secretary 
of State for War was not accounted for 


! annually to the House of Commons. 


*Mr. CHILDERS: An account in 
detail was laid before the House every 
ear, and precise information was given 
in the Military Estimates on the subject. 
*Sr W. BARTILELOT: In those 
Estimates there was no account what- 
ever, and when asked for it was not 
forthcoming for the particular time 
stated. I do not say it was not given 
afterwards; but it was absolutely at the 
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option of the Ministers of the day to 
use the money as they thought fit for 
each year. I should also like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman what was the 
intention of the Government of the day 
with respect to the £8,000,000 for the 
Suez Canal? The money was to be 
spread over a long term of years for the 
benefit of a foreign company to be paid 
off not annually, but by certain instal- 
ments extending over a series of years. 

*Mr. CHILDERS: The money was to 
be lent to the Suez Canal Company in the 
same way as other loans are made by 
the Government. It was not a question 
of money being included in the Esti- 
mates inasmuch as it was not to be ex- 
pended by any Department of the 
Government. 

Srr W. LAWSON (Cockermouth) : 
I should like to ask the noble Lord and 
Gentleman this. If he looks at the Return 
lately published he will see it stated 
that wevare as strong in ships of war as 
the four Navies of France, Russia, 
Germany and Italy. I want to know 
whether we are to take that Return as 
as correct ? 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON: The hon. 
Baronet must recollect that we are talk- 
ing of the necessity of maintaining in the 
future our supremacy at sea for the pro- 
tection of this country and of its com- 
merce, and, therefore, we say it is 
necessary that we should have a much 
larger proportion of cruisers and line of 
battle ships than we now have. 

Sm W. LAWSON: I must repeat 
my question whether we are to take the 
Return to which I have referred as 
accurate ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: Perfectly. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2. 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have an Amendment which is not on 
the Paper, and it is to omit from line 29 
the word ‘‘ seventh ” and insert the word 
“fifth.” The effect of this Amendment 
will be to confine the granting of the 
money to the exact time within which 
the expenditure would take place. I 
am not going to raise again the Consti- 
tutional and financial points dealt with 
by my right hon. Friends near me. 
The Firet Lord of the Admiralty has 
used the argument that there is con- 
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siderable difficulty in equalizing the pay- 
ments of the several years, which no 
doubt, according to the Government pro- 
sals, would be the case, because they 
intend in one year to commence a lar, 
number of vessels, and will have in the 
second year a larger amount of ex- 
penditure than in the first, as the most 
expensive part of the process is performed 
in the second year. Had the Government 
chosen to have pursued a more syste- 
matic course, lt to have laid down one 
or two ironclads last year, and the year 
before, and so gone on after having thus 
paved the way, instead of starting in 
this spasmodic way by at once laying 
down a large number of vessels, the 
payments which have equalized them- 
selves; but as it is, I admit there is 
something to be said, from the point of 
view of administrative convenience, in 
favour of the scheme, which enables the 
Government to avoid coming to Parlia- 
ment for a larger sum of money in some 
years than in others. But the whole of the 
work is to be done in five years; why, 
then, should any part of the expendi- 
ture be spread over seven? . Why 
should not the whole of the money he 
provided for the years in which 
the expenditure takes place? I 
have heard no argument used by 
the Government in support of their pro- 
rag in this respect. A proposal had 
een made to extend the time; but the 
Government would not hear of that; 
they would have the ships finished in 
five years. But why extend the expen- 
ture over seven years? Does the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer think the country 
so lukewarm in the matter, or the 
resources of the country so few, that he 
has to spread the payments over seven 
years? I think it would require some 
strong and pressing argument to induce 
the House to grant what is proposed. 
The hon. and lant Gentleman 
opposite, I think, missed the point as to 
the loan for barracks, in 1872. Hitherto 
we have been accustomed to loans for de- 
finite and tangible permanent work, such 
as building fortifications and baracks; 
and last year, when we provided for the 
Australian ships, was the first occasion 
on which a loan was resorted to, within 
recent years, for a transitory and perish- 
able service. That exception is now 
extended by the Government, and all I 
wish to do in this Amendment isto secure 
that, whatever financial irregularities 
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we are being led into under the authority 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, we 
should, at least, be able to say that the 
effort we are called upon to make is not 
so great that we cannot discharge our 
liabilities within the term within which 
the expenditure is to be incurred. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
29, to leave out ‘‘seventh,”’ and insert 
*‘ fifth :””—(Mr. Campbeil- Bannerman). 

Question proposed ‘‘That ‘seventh’ 
stand part of the clause.” 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: We are not pre- 
pared to accept the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman. While Her 
Majesty’s Government do not believe the 


country to be lukewarm with regard to- 


this measure, I am glad also to see that, 
whilst the right hon. Gentleman is not 
lukewarm, there is not that violent 
opposition to this scheme which at one 
time we had been led to anticipate. 
We should have had no difficulty in 
proposing this measure in any form, but 
we have had to consider what is the best 
and fairest method of meeting the pay- 
ments. In this effort we are both mak- 
ing up for arrears and forestalling the 
efforts of the future. We find that at 


this particular moment it is necessary for 
many reasons, which have been ex- 
plained at various times, to bring up the 
strength of our naval forces. It is an 
exceptional effort we are making, and 


we think it right to deal with it as an 
exceptional effort, believing that little 
blame would be attached to the Govern- 
ment if they had said the payment 
should be spread over ten years iastead 
of seven. We think we have gone far 
to meet the general anxiety that, every 
generation should pay its fair share by 
saying that the whole of this exceptional 
and abnormal effort should be paid for 
in seven years. What generation will 
most benefit from our exertions? Not 
the taxpayers of the next three or four 
years, during which the ships will be in 
- course of construction, but those of 
the sixth and seventh and subsequent 
years when this large force will have 
been added to the Navy. Doubtless, hon. 
Gentlemen are right in saying that 
perishable Services can scarcely be 
treated in the same way as permanent 
ones, but though these ships will not be 
as permanent as fortifications, they will 
be more permanent than the ships of 
the past. 


Mr. Campbell- Bannerman 
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*Lorp 0. BERESFORD (Marylebone, 
E.): I caunot understand why on earth 
the Government want to extend the pay- 
ments over seven years when they are 
going to build the ships in five years. 
Although I do not want to vote against 
the Government, I am afraid I shall have 
to vote forthe Amendment. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has said this 
addition to the Fleet will be a permanent 
one. I distinctly controvert that, and 
will endeavour to prove that I am in 
the right, feeling sure that as time goes 
on I shall be found to be in the right, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the wrung. It is for this reason I shall 
have to go into the Lobby with the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. One hon. 
Member referred to the question of 
barrack accommodation, and said the 
borrowing of money for providing that 
was justifiable because the barracks were 
permanent fixtures. So too, I say, ought 
the Fleet to be permanent ; you ought to 
get it up to a given standard, and take 
care that steps are taken every year to 
replace ships which have become obso- 
lete. We have been told that ironclads 
only last a given number of years. Why, 
they bear no comparison with the old 
style of ship. The Victory, when she 
fought the battle of Trafalgar, was 45. 
years old, and she was 75 years old when 
she was put out of commission The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite was quite right 
when he said that we ought to have gone 
on building ironclads every year. No 
doing so is one reason why we have to 
build a large number now to bring the 
Fleet up to its proper strength. We 
ought also to allow for wastage, and the 
20 millions ought to be in addition to the 
ordinary wastage of the Fleet. If you 
do not do this, why in a few years’ time 
you will have another exceptional ex- 
penditure to replace those ships which, 
in a year or two, will have become 
obsolete. I intend to vote against the 
Government. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : My noble Friend is 
going to vote against the Government 
because they do not want to vote two 
millions a year instead of one million 
and a-half. But I thought my noble 
Friend wanted to borrow the money for 
the whole expenditure and suspend the 
Sinking Fund, and yet he is going to 
vote against us for spreading the pay- 
ment of this money over seven years 
instead of five. 
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*Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) : The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has told us we are to spread 
this money over seven years, instead of 
paying our way as we goon. I fail to 
see why the unhappy taxpayers of seven 
years hence should have this burden put 
on them. We ought to pay for putting 
the Navy in a proper condition. We 
- have been told that we shall have a 
period of rest after this money has been 
spent. I do not in the least believe 
it. We have already been warned we 
shall have another scare in due course, 
and we have also been informed that a 
large expenditure will be required for 
the Army, so that the taxpayer of six 
and seven years’ hence will have quite 
enough to do to meet fresh abnormal 
and exceptional expenditire. Then the 
Prime Minister, speaking in the West 
Country, recently told us of the terrible 
danger we may run of invasion from 
Ireland. I do hope that my right hon. 
Friends on the Front Opposition Bench, 
who, I fear, somewhat deserve the taunt 
thrown out by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that they are lukewarm in 
their opposition to this monstrous and 
unnecessary proposal, will take courage 


from the promise of support given by | 


the noble Lord opposite, and go to a 
division on this point, which is a very 
plain one, and which the country will 
understand, and that we may not again 
see what we have seen more than once 
in the past—a Conservative Government 
spending the money, and leaving a 
Liberal Government to pay it. 

Mr. CRAIG (Newcastle): Before this 
Vote is taken, I wish to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to explain what 
is meant by the difference of £3,054,000 
between the sum available to new con- 
struction (£11,554,000) and the sum 
required to complete the new pro- 
gramme (£11,500,000.) 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: Anybody 
tas with our Dockyards would 
understand the importance of not allow- 
ing the work to stand still. We propose 
to allot a certain amount of money to 
complete a given number of ships, and 
then as the programme is completed, 
the money may be used for additions, 
or it may be saved. At any rate, it 
becomes free. 

Mea. CRAIG: In what sense ? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: In the sense 
that there are no liabilities to meet. If 
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the present Government are still in 
office, I have no doubt the money will be 
devoted to new construction, but if 
Gentlemen opposite are in a 


hon. 
majority, and if the views they express 
to-night still prevail, the 3 millions will 
be available for the reduction of the 
Estimates. 

Mr. CRAIG: Then it comes to this, 
that the Government are asking us to 
grant £3,054,000, which is not yet 
allocated on the new programme. y 
should we vote money to be used in 
1893-94 for laying down vessels if 
the Government of the day choose so 
to spend the money ? 

*Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
money is to be devoted to new con- 
struction, and when the new pro- 
gramme is completed there will be a 
surplus of £3,054,000, which will be 
dealt with as the House likes. We do 
not ask the House to come to any 
decision on that. 

Mr. CRAIG: Then why ask the 
House to vote the money now ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The money will 
not be used now. There is no clause 
in the Bill in which this is asked for. 
i*Mr. CHILDERS : I wish to put one 
question, which directly bears on the 
policy of this system of advance for 
naval and military purposes. Two 
months ago the House was informed 
that there would be another largesum 
to be borrowed, I believe some five or six 
millions for barrack accommodation. I 
should like to know whether the Govern- 
ment have yet decided to ask the House 
for authority to make this advance 


also ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: That is a 
totally different matter. The Secretary 
for War says that he would have to 
make certain proposals which were to 
be submitted to a Committee of the 
House of Commons. 

*Mr. CHILDERS: I thought the in- 
quiry took place last year ? 

.*Mr, W. fr SMITH: No, Sir; the 
proposals are to be referred to a Com- 
mittee for inquiry. They are in an 
entirely inchoate state at the present 
time. I think it is not desirable to mix 
up the discussion of this matter with 
the Bill now before the House. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I should like to refer again to the im- 

rtant point raised by the hon. Member 

‘or Newcastle. It is evident that on the 
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completion of the new programme we 
shall have three millions unappropriated, 
and which will be at the disposal of 
Parliament either to spend or to save. 
But at that time Parliament will have 
to meet two years’ payment of the 
funded charges, created by this Bill, for 
expenditure already incurred. I do not 
consider it a very satisfactory arrange- 
ment that you should have arrears on 
one account, and at the same time an 
actual saving on the other. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : It seems to me that 
it is a charming argument for the Bill, 
as we shall have means to pay at the 
very time the money has to be paid. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 177; 
Noes 99.—(Div. List, No. 108.) 
Clause agreed to. yi 


Clause 3 (financial arrangements for 
Dockyard work), with a verbal Amend- 
ment, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (restrictions on application 
of money issued) agreed to. 

Clause 5 (preparation and audit of 
accounts under the Act) agreed to. 


Clause 6 (supplemental provisions) 


agreed to. 


On Clause 7 (definitions), 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON: I beg to 
move to add :— 

“‘The expression ‘ money expended’ will in- 
clude the value of stores issued from stock and 
used in tho construction or completion of the 
vessels built under this Act.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 8 agreed to. 
New Clause. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The object of 


my clause is simply to follow the prece-! p, 


dent which the noble Lord in his speech 
earlier in the evening stated that he was 
willing to follow—namely, that of giv- 
ing to Parliament every information 
with reference to these contracts. I 
wish Parliament to have laid before it 
every year the contracts which the Ad- 
miralty enter into by virtue of this Act. 
It may be said that the contracts will 
be very voluminous in their specifica- 
tions, and may contain details which it 
is not desirable should be known to 
other contractors. I would therefore be 
content to take a summary of every 
contract, and to alter the period of 30 
days to any longer period which the 


Mr. Campbell- Bannerman 
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Government think necessary in the 
interest of the public service. 


New Clause. 


‘*A copy of every contract entered into b 
virtue of this Act shall be laid before bot 
Houses of Parliament within thirty days after 
the same is entered into, if Parliament is then 
sitting ; and, if not, then within fifteen days 
after the next meeting of Parliament.” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this clause be read a second 
time.”’ 


Lorp G. HAMILTON: I quite agree 
with the object of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, but I think the clause, even if 
amended as suggested, goes a little 
further than the right hon. Gentleman 
wishes. It would run ‘‘a summary of 
every contract entered into by virtue of 
this Act.” I would suggest we should 
say ‘‘a summary of every contract 
entered into by virtue of this Act for 
the construction of the vessels should be 
laid before both Houses of Parliament,” 
and I would say ‘‘90 days”’ instead of 
“30,” and ‘‘ 30” instead of ‘‘ 15.” 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Would you 
say ‘construction and arming of the 
vessels ’’? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: No; there 
are a number of small contracts that it 
would not be necessary to enter into. 
‘* Vessels and guns” will be sufficient. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH : I would suggest 
it would be convenient to bring the 
matter up on Report to-morrow. The 
particular phraseology of the clause 
ought to be very carefully considered. 
The Government wish to givethe country 
complete information ;. but I think it 
would be more satisfactory if the matter 
were properly considered, and if a clause 
relating to it were brought up on the 


rt. 
*Mn. H. H. FOWLER: I quite agree 
with what the right hon. Gentleman has— 
said, and on the understanding that the 
Government will bring up a new clause 
to-morrow, I beg leave to withdraw the 
Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Schedule. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘“‘That the Schedule stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Coronet NOLAN (Galway): - It 
strikes me as extraordinary you should 
put in the schedule of a Bill that is to 
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last five years the number of quick- 
firing guns. We may have all sorts of 
inventions in the meanwhile, and the 
number and pattern of those guns may 
have to be totally modified. It is pro- 
posed we should tie our hands for five 
years, that the Admiralty should not be 
able to make any change in such a small 
matter as small guns without an Act of 
Parliament. 

Caprain PRICE (Devonport): The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman has omitted 
to observe that the word ‘‘ approximate ” 
occurs in the Schedule. 

Mr. DUFF (Banffshire): I quite 
agree with my hon. and gallant Friend. 
I think it would be very rash to tie our- 
selves down to the exact form of guns 
when we know the rapid development 
of quick firing guns. In this matter I 
should like to give the Admiralty a 
little more liberty. We have already 
suffered very much by tying ourselves 
to the 110-ton gun, and therefore I 
think it would be wise to accept the 
suggestion of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway, and cut out of the 
Schedule the reference to the number 
of small guns. ’ 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: The object 
of the Schedule is to give as much in- 
formation as possible to the House, 
The hon. Gentleman says it is a great 
mistake for the Admiralty to tie them- 
selyes down to a particular form of gun. 
I think it is a greater mistake to build 
ships without knowing what guns we 
are to put in them. 

Coronet NOLAN: Would it not be 
well to leave out of the Schedule the 
numbers of all guns under six-inch ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: If it is the 
wish of the Committee to leave out part 
of the Schedule, I would not object, but 
I cannot leave out all under six-inch 


guns. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The question 
“That the Schedule stand part of the 
Bill” has been proposed. 


CotoneL NOLA The noble Lord 
may strike out the words on the Report. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON : I will makea 
proposal on Report. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Bill, as amended, be reported 
to the House.” 

Mr. ISAACSON: I should like to 
know what the Government intend to 
do with regard to the armour-plating. 
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There are only two firms in England 
which can compete for contracts for the 
armour-plating, and we are entirely at 
the mercy of those two firms. Indeed, 
I am convinced that if we manufactured 
the armour-plating ourselves we should 
effect a saving of £1,500,000. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Member has neglected the 
proper opportunity for raising this 
question. He may no doubt ask a ° 

uestion of the First Lord of the 

dmiralty, but he cannot discuss any- 
thing at this point. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill reported, as amended, to be con- 
sidered to-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


SUPPLY. 
Resolutions [10th May] reported ; 
[see pages 1712-1750. j 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICES. 
Crass IT. 
First Resolution read a second time. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
I put on the Paper the Amendment to 
reduce the salary of the President of 
the Local Goverment Board by £100, in 
order to call the attention of the House 
to the question which I raised 
on Friday—namely, the vaccination 
of workhouse children within a week of 
their birth. I drew attention fully to 
the question on Friday, and I only 
desire now to refer briefly to the main 
points raised then and to ask the House 
to divide upon the question. I pointed 
out that children have been vaccinated 
in workhouses within two or three days 
of their birth, and the President of the 
Local Government Board declined to 
interfere with the rule regarding the 
matter laid down by the Boards of 
Guardians, chiefly in the metropolis and 
in some of the large towns. He also said 
the Local Government Board was not 
responsible for the practice and had no 
power to do away with it. That I ven- 
ture to contest. There was issued a 
circular letter, signed by Mr. Lambert, 
the Secretary of the Local Government 
Board, in 1881, distinctly approving at 
that time of the practice of vaccinating 
children thus early, and the Act of 
1874 gives full power to the Board to 
make such orders as to vaccination as 
may seem to them proper. I, therefore, 
contend that the Local Government 
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Board has perfect power to deal with 
this question and to issue an order to 
the Boards of Guardians throughout the 
country pointing out the undesirability of 
vaccinating children at a very early age, 
and asking them to alter their practice 
in the matter. The justification for this 
ractice is, of course, that in a work- 
oes you may have started an epidemic 
of small-pox by the young children 
being left unvaccinated, but as I pointed 
out the other day there is the 
danger of an epidemic of erysipelas in 
a workhouse, which may spread through- 
out the institution. I submit that the 
practice is utterly inconsistent with 
the very principle of the Vaccination 
Act. The principle of the Act is that a 
parent is not compelled to have a child 
vaccinated until the third month. To 
talk of the consent of the parent being 
given in such cases is simply ridiculous. 
There is no possibility of comparing 
such cases with the cases in which regu- 
lar and formal legal notices are sent 
under the vaccination laws. We know 
perfectly well that the unfortunate 
women who are confined in workhouses 
are practically compelled to have their 
children vaccinated within a very 
few days of birth. The President 
of the Local Government Board 
admitted the other afternoon that 
there was no statutory authority for 
enforcing vaccination thus early, that 
such vaccination would be a distinctly 
illegal act if formal consent were not 
given by the parent. It is absurd to 
say that any doctor can determine 
whether a child is in a fit state for vacci- 
nation at such an early age, before the 
child has had any start in life, before 
any opportunity has been afforded of 
seeing whether there is any disease in 
the child which wholly unfits the child 
for vaccination. I hope the President 
of the Local Government Board, who on 
Friday met what I had to say on this 
subject in no unconciliatory spirit, will 
see his way to use whatever power he 
has with the Boards of Guardians to put 
an end to this practice, and, at any rate, 
to postpone the vaccination of children 
born in workhouses to, say, a month or 
two months after the birth of the child. 
I beg to move the Amendment which 
stands in my name. 

Amendment proposed, ‘to leave out 
‘ £133,823,’ and insert ‘£133,723’ ”— 
(Mr. Channing)—instead thereof, © 


Mr. Channing 


{COMMONS} 
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Question proposed, ‘‘That ‘£133,823’ 
stand part of the Resolution.” 


*Tuz PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rirr- 
cuz): The hon. Gentleman has made 
exactly the same speech he made last 
Friday to which I then gave a detailed 
reply, and as I imagine the only object 
the hon. Gentleman has is to take the 
opportunity he missed on Friday of 
moving a reduction of my salary, I do not 
think it is necessary for me to say more 
than that the Local Government Board 
have no power to interfere with the 
action of the Guardians. But these 
children are usually illegitimate and are 
taken away from the workhouse soon 
after their birth, and therefore it is 
clearly in the interest of the child that 
vaccination should be performed so early 
that the sore is healed before the child 
is taken away. Many accidents occur 
after children leave the workhouse, and 
if the arm were illtreated a good deal of 
trouble might ensue. It is mainly with 
a desire of seeing that the child is well 
and that the sore is properly healed 
before it. leaves the workhouse that 
vaccination is performed early, but the 
authorities receive strict instructions 


that no vaccination is to be performed 
unless the consent of the mother has 
been obtained. 


The House divided ;—Ayes 212 ; Noe® 
51.—(Div. List, No. 109.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That this House 
doth agree with the Committee in the 
said Resolution.” 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.): I wish to call attention to a 
matter in respect of which I asked a 
question the other day, and unless I 
receive from the President of the Local 
Government Board now a more - 
pathetic reply than I did then, I shall 
feel it my duty to take the sense of the 
House on the subject. The Local Govern- 
ment Board have an Inspectorate of 25 
persons, and of the whole staff 
of Inspectors only one is a lady. 
Now, when it is considered that consider- 
ably more than half the inmates of work- 
houses are women and children, this 
disproportion must be allowed as grossly 
unfair. During last year a Committee 
of the other House examined the ques- 
tion of Poor Law Relief, and took a 
considerable body of evidence on the 
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subject, some portion of that evidence 
relating to the matter I am now bring- 
ing before the House. I would particu- 
larly invite attention to the evidence of 
Miss Twining, a member, I believe, of 
the Kensington Board of Guardians. 
She was asked : 

“We understand you advocate the extension 


of a system of lady Inspectors generally, in 
connection with workhouse administration ?”’ 
Miss Twining replied : 

‘‘T do most earnestly desire it. I think it 
is our one great object just now. When Mrs° 
Nassau Senior was appointed in 1874 I had the 
honour of being consulted about it by the then 
President of the Local Government Board. 
That appointment was a great success. A 
complete was made in the ideas of treat- 
ment of children and the sick. We have had 
to remove some nurses from the impossible con- 
ditions under which they did their duty. One 
nurse had to cook her rations in the same sauce- 
pan in which she cooked for the sick. Others, 
again, had to cook in the wards or their own 
sitting room, and we had to remove those who 
could not put up with the difficulties.”’ 


Miss Twining further said— 

‘‘Tf the Master goes round with the Inspector, 
and very often that official does so, the nurses 
have not the courage to explain their wants as 
they would do to a woman.” 

The evidence of Miss Twining and other 
evidence, among which I may allude to 
that of Miss Mason, pointing to the same 
conclusion, seems to have produced con- 
siderable effect upon the Committee of 
the other House, an influential Com- 
mittee as a reference to the names will 
show, and they made a recommendation 
that, believing great advantage had 
been derived from the appointment of 
a lady Inspector, there should be further 
extension of such appointments to 
secure more competent inspection of the 
female and children’s wards-in work- 
houses, and of the staff of nurses and 
other female officials. As I said just 
now, when I put a question to the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, I 
did not receive much sympathy from 
him. The right hon. Gentleman agreed 
it was very desirable that ladies should 
be members of Boards of Guardians, 
but I think it is equally desirable that 
ladies should be appointed as paid In- 
spectors of the Local Government Board. 
I suppose the objection that mainly 
weighs with the right hon. Gentleman 
is the expense. f course this is an 
important matter, but I should not de- 
sire the Board to launch out at once 
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into any ve at expenditure. All I 
desire as io eames froin the right hon. 
Gentleman to-night some expression of 
sympathy with the object 1 have in 
view, and some declaration of an inten- 
tion to carry out that object as occasion 
may arise. What I would suggest is 
that instead of having all male In- 
spectors we should have some lady In- 
spectors, and by the substitution of the 
one for the other no additional expense 
would be incurred.  [Jnterruption.] 
Some Members of the House seem 
rather disposed to make light of this 
question, which to my mindis a mat- 
ter of t gravity. Depend upon 
it, ie eomee, and children who 
occupants of workhouses would not 
regard it in that light spirit 
displayed by some hon. Gentleman below 
the gangway opposite. It is to them a 
matter of almost vital importance that 
they should have one of their own sex 
entrusted with the duty of inspection, 
and coming round from time to time to 
see if everything is right, instead of hav- 
ing the present system of male inspec- 
tion only. I should be quite willing to 
take from the right hon. Gentleman a 
small instalment to night. I hope he 
will promise that when an Inspector’s 
place becomes vacant on the next 
occasion he will appoint a lady Inspector, 
and then I will not further press the 
matter. But for the presént I beg to 
move the reduction by £100 of which 
I have given notice. 

*Tuz SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
cannot do that. The House has decided 
that the amount proposed shall stand 
part of the Resolution. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Although the hon. 
Member cannot move the reduction I 
should be sorry to leave his appeal 
unanswered. The hon. Member pro- 
poses there should be an increase 
of lady Inspectors. To accomplish 
that one of two things would have 
to be done, looking to the fact that 
the whole of England is divided into 
districts, you must duplicate the number 
of Inspectors or you must substitute 
women for men, and this last I under- 
stand is the hon. Member’s proposal 
with a view to meeting the difficulty of 
increased expense. My own opinion 
is that if the remedy proposed removed 
a grievance which the hon. Member 
says exists, but of which we at the 
Local Government Board have not 
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heard, it would create another and an 
infinitely greater grievance for to say 
that a woman could perform all the 
manifold duties now performed by the 
male Inspectors of the Poor Law Board 
is, with all respect to the hon. Member, 
a little more than the Committee will 
accept from him. The hon. Member 
really cannot know the variety of the 
duties Inspectors have to perform not only 
in connection with the workhouse itself, 
but on interviewing the Guardians and 
on many matters of Poor Law adminis- 
tration, and to say that these can be as 
well performed by a woman as by aman 
is more than I can believe. The hon. 
Gentleman asks me to give an expres- 
sion of sympathy with his object, and 
that I do most entirely, but the object 
can be achieved without expense to the 
country by lady members going on the 
Boards of Guardians. We have many 
cases of that already, and members of 
the Boards of Guardians are at perfect 
liberty to go to the workhouse and 
make all inquiries they desire. But 
when the hon. Member asks me to 
promise that when a vacancy occurs I 
will appoint a woman instead of a man, 
that I must absolutely decline to do, for 
I am quite sure that the administration 
would suffer materially. The hon. 
Member alludes to the inquiry into 
Poor Law administration by a Com- 
mittee ofthe other House, and it is quite 
true they did make a recommendation 
of the character referred to, but I will 
venture to say that recommendation was 
supported by very scanty evidence. The 
hon. Member has referred to a vast 
quantity of evidence taken, and much 
evidence was taken, but upon this 
particular point the evidence was con- 
fined to that of Miss Twining, so I am 
not wrong in saying the evidence was 
extremely scanty, and I think the Com- 
mittee had much more in mind, the 
inspection of boarded-out children, than 
of replacing male by female Inspectors, 
and as to this I can make no promise. 
*Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) : 
As in other matters, the expression of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s sympathy 
does not promise an improvement in the 
matter complained of. The point my 
hon. Friend desired to raise was not 
that female Inspectors should be ap- 
poste to do all the duties of male 
nepectors; all we ask is that there 
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female sides of workhouses and in- 
firmaries, and this change would mean 
much less than a duplication of the 
staff. For these duties, not undertaking 
those for which men are specially fitted, 
a few ladies could cover large areas. 
Miss Mason, who, I think, was appointed 
in 1885 to the inspection of boarded-out 
children, said in her evidence that she 
had some 1,300 or 1,400 boarded-out 
children under her inspection over the 
whole of England and Wales. This 
lady has to cover a large area of inspec- 
tion, and so it might be if the recom- 
mendation of the Lords Committee 
were acted upon. From the evidence of 
Miss Twining, as well as from knowledge 
acquired from ladies who are Poor Law 
Guardians, I cin say that not only do 
the female inmates regard this as ex- 
ceedingly desirable, but the Guardians 
themselves would welcome the change. 
I would emphasize that point in Miss 
Twining’s evidence in reference to the 
appointment of Mrs. Nassau Senior. 
This lady looked after workhouse schools 
for a year, and it was decided by the 
authorities that at the end of the year 
the appointment should include the 
general inspection of workhouses, but 
before the expiration of the year that 
lady’s health broke down and she died. 
Now, if Mrs. Nassau Senior had not 
died, she would have been appointed to 
the very office we suggest a lady In- 
spector should fill; therefore, to say that 
the Department can hold out no hope of 
this being done is to lose sight of the 
fact that such an appointment was about 
to be made by the predecessor of the 
right hon. Gentleman, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Halifax. 
If Mrs. Nassau Senior had lived the 
appointment would have been made, 
and there would be no reason to raise 
this point now. In her evidence before the 
Committee, Miss Twining explains that 
her idea isthat women should do the work 
of inspection as regards the clothing 
management and domestic economy of 
the female side of the workhouse wards. 
It cannot be doubted that such inspec- 
tion would be an advantage. My wife has 
been a Poor Law Guardian, and she has 
described to me how absurd it is to 
send a male Inspector round the female 
wards for the inspection of clothing, 
bedclothes, utensils, &c. It is absurd 
and scandalous, too. Miss Twining 
was asked if such inspection would be 
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of any assistance to the matron, and she 
replied that the good ones would wel- 
come such a charge, though of course 
the bad ones would not welcome lady 
Inspectors or lady Guardians either, 
and that Mrs. Nassau, Senior, was 
loved and respected by all she came 
in contact with. I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will consent to recon- 
sider his decision. We do not want 
any great expenditure; we shall be 
perfectly satisfied with the appointment 
of one lady Inspector to goround and 
visit the female wards ofall workhouses. 
It will be a great work to do, and will 
take much time, but it would be atten- 
ded with great advantage to the inmates, 
for there are many matters that must 
escape the attention of the male Inspec- 
tor. 


Coroner NOLAN (Galway, N.): 
Speaking as Chairman of a Board of 
Guardians, I must say I think this pro- 
position most practical. I do not think 
the work of inspecting the female side 
of our workhouses is at the present 
time done as efficiently as that of inspec- 
ting the male side: You should have 
one lady Inspector who would devote 
herself solely to the females’ and 
children’s part of the workhouse, leaving 
the general sanitary portion of the work- 
house to the male Inspector. Further- 
more, the female Inspector would be 
able to keep the female matrons in 
order. The right hon. gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board might well consider this matter, 
and see if he could not appoint at least 
one female Inspector for the whole 
Kingdom. 


The House divided:—Ayes 192; Noes, 
64 :—(Division List, No. 110.) 


Resolution agreed to. 


Second Resolution read a second time. 


Dr. OLARK (Caithness): I wish to 
move the reduction of this Vote by 
£3,000. There are six Inspectors in 
lunacy in England paid £1,500 a year 
each, and only two in Scotland paid 
£1,000 a year each, or 50 per cent less 
than the English. Seeing that the 
Scotch Inspectors are superior in their 
knowledge of the question to the Eng- 
lish Inspectors, I desire to reduce the 
salaries of the latter to the level of 
those of the former. 


{May 18, 1889} . 
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Amendment proposed, ‘‘to leave out 
‘£13,215,’ and insert ‘£10,215’”— 
(Dr. Clark)—instead thereof, 

Question put, ‘‘That £13,215 stand 
part of the Resolution.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 195; 
Noes 46,—(Div. List, No. 111.) 

Resolution agreed to. 

Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES [COSTS]. 

Resolution reported, 

“That it is expedient to authorize the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of the costs incurred, and of the remu- 
neration of the officer employed, in any local 
inquiry which may be held under the provisions 
of any Act of the present Session for amending 
the Law relating to Weights and Measures.’’ 


Resolution agreed to. 


NATIONAL DEBT BILL. 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading, read. 
*Mr. GOSCHEN: As this is really 
part of the Budget proposals, and the 
subject was discussed in the debate 
earlier in the evening, I think it will be 
for the public convenience that it be 
read a second time now. 
Question, ‘‘That this Bill be read a 
second time,’’ put and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for to-morrow, at Two of the 
clock. 


(No. 219.) 


HERRING FISHERY (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(No. 16.) 
Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, as amended to be committed 
upon Thursday. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED 
WIFE'S SISTER BILL. (No. 64.) 
Order for the Second Reading, read 

and discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


TEMPORARY DWELLINGS BILL. 
(No. 206.) 

Mr. BURT (Morpeth): I hope the 
House will allow this Bill to be read a 
second time now. 

Question, ‘‘ That this Bill be read a 
second time,” put and agreed to. 

Bill read second time and committed 
for Thursday. 
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Sugar 
SUGAR CONVENTION BILL. (No. 194.) 
Question put, “That the second reading 
of the Sugar Conventions Bill be de- 
ferred till the 20th of June.” 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: I should think 
that some notice ought to be given of 


the proposal. I think it might stand 
till to-morrow. 
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Friend stated this evening, that the © 
Bill would not be taken before Whit- — 
suntide. a 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I should like © 
to know what is the exact period after — 
Whitsuntide to which it is proposed to — 


be postponed. = 
*Sir i HICKS BEACH: Till the © 


| 20th of June. 


“Taz PRESIDENT or raz BOARD | Question again put, and agreed to. 


or TRADE (Sir M. Hicxs Bzaczu, | 


Bristol, W.): This Motion is made in 
accordance with what my right hon. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 4 
before One o'clock, q 
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